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A    WONDERFUL    PROPHECY    WONDERFULLY     FULFILLED; 

OR.   TUEKEY   ASD   PALESTINE   IN   THE   LIGHT   OF   PROPHECY   AND   PRESENT    EVBXTS. 

BY    THE    REV.    W.     PRESTON,    D-D,    TICAB    OF     BUNCOES. 


OWAKDS  CoDBtantinopIe,  the 
representative  of  the  an- 
cient Byzantium,  ia  every 
eye  in  Christendom 
turned  at  the  present 
i  time.      The   condition  of 

the  Turkinli  Empire  is 
one  of  the  chief  iutereata 
of  the  iteriuil.  It  engages 
the  serioTis  thoughts  of  public  men.  Politicians 
are  nonplussed  iU)  to  what  is  to  become  uf  the 
"  ^ick  man."  Capitalist's  sigh  over  the  bunk- 
riiptcy  of  Turkey.  Friends  of  reli$(ious  and 
political  freedom  watch  with  interest  the 
struggles  of  those  who  seek  to  secure  it,    and 


to  shake  off  the  yoke  of  Mabonimedan  op- 
pression which  Mr.  Gladstone  considers  is 
"  the  greatest  scourge  to  mankind,  and  the 
j^reatest  scandal  and  disgrace  to  '  religion 
(including  the  religion  of  Mahomet)  to  be 
found  on   the  fiice  of  the  earth." 

A  process  of  decay  has  been  *te;idily  going 
on  for  some  tmie,  till  at  length  the'  Turkish 
Empire  seems  to  be  nearmg  its  dissolution ; 
und  what  then  1 


The  existing  condition  of  Turkey  is  such  aa 
night  be  exi)ected.  We  need  not  be  surprised 
it    it.      It    has    been     foretold    in    the   "Sure 


The  Quiver, 


w(jrd  of  -prpphecy,  unto  which  we  do  well  to  - 
give  heed."  ^The  prophet  Daniel  predicted  the 
rise  and  fall  of  the  ^foslem  power.  The 
present  state  of  things  is  but  the  fulfilment 
off  what .  God  foretold  m  the  past  'In  the 
laeRuage  of  Daniel,  " «  X-inj?  ff  fierce  coun- 
tehancr,  ,  and  underitaniling  dark  xenteneeg "  . 
ha^H  stood-up, ;  and  has  "  dmtrnj/fd  wondfrfvllij 
and  praetupd  and  jiroeperfd  and  dettroyed  the 
mifihty  ■  and  koty  fxople."  Accocdinj?  ■  to 
hi^ry  'ithe  Ottomans,  like  an  overflowing 
flobd,  swept  onwards  and  invaded  in  every 
direction. 

first  the  Arabian  armies,  then 'the  Saracens, 
anfi  Instly- tte  Turks  have  been  the  represen-- 
ta(iVes  «f  tlit»..''Courging  power.  ■  They  invaded 
Ei|ro[H;,  :,plaiitins  their  cannon  at  the  very 
gales  t*  Vieniiii.  They  spiead  over  the 
grtatw-paet-^UJtwrtheiw-Aft-iL-a.-  Tliey  swept 
over  Pale.stine,  and  reached  the  borders  of 
distant    China.    Thus, '  when    at   the  height  of' 


their  power,  these  invaders  were  masters  'of 
the  whole  of  South-east  Kiirope,  the  whole  of 
West  Asia,  and  the  greater  jKirtion  of 
Northern  Africa.  Their  dominion  extended 
from  the  shores  of  the  Adiiatic  to  the  borders 
of  far-off  China.  Fearful  were  the  devasta- 
tions which  Eastern  Christendom  underwent 
from  this  terrible  scourge.  The  Crass  was 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  Crescent.  The  city 
of  Constantine  fell  beneath  the  ruthless 
invader, 

THE    MYSTIC    EUPHRATEB- 

The  apostle  John  in  the  Apocalypse  carries 
on  the  thread  of  prophecy.  He  predicts  the 
decline  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  Rev.  xvi,  12. 
The  syinbolii-al  figure  he  employs  to  represent 
this  power  is  that  of  "  the  great  river 
Euphratea."  It  was  from  /Stin'/ad  the  Turk 
first  issued  on  his  mission  against  Christendom. 
His  political  connection  with  this  city  iden- 
tifies   him    with    the    apocalyptic    predictioo. 


A   Wonderful  Prophecy  Wosderfully  Fulfilled, 


The  Saltan  who  designated  himself  '*Him- 
kiar,"  t]u  dayer  of  men^  prominently  asso- 
ciates himself  with  this  city.  He  inscribes 
himself — "I,  Sultan  of  Sultans,  Governor  of 
the  Earth,  Lord  of  Mecca,  [Medina,  Jerusalem, 
etc,  and  more  particularly  of  the  capital  of 
the  Caliphs,  Bagdad."  This  city  was  notable 
for  its  being  situated  by  the  Euphrates. 
When  the  Caliph  Almanzor  selected  it  as  the 
site  for  his  new  capital,  it  was  but  an  insig- 
nificant place  marked  by  ruined  heaps.  These 
bespoke  that  once  it  had  seen  a  large  popu- 
lation. Yes,  here  Seleucia  had  stood  and 
flourished  in  its  pomp  as  the  Eastern  Capital 
of  Seleucus  Nicator,  the  greatest  of  Alex- 
anders four  successors.  It  was  thus  out  of 
the  Chief  of  the  Four  Horns  into  which  the 
first  great  Horn  of  the  Macedonian  He-goat 
(AJexander  the  Great)  developed,  as  predicted 
by  Daniel,  that  the  Little  Horn  of  the  Turk 
arose.  It  was  at  Bagdad  by  thf^  Euphrates, 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Turks  do 
not  belong  oxiginally  to  Turkey.  They  are 
not  natives,  but  invaders  from  a  distant  clime. 
Their  real  birthplace  is  by  the  bank  of  this 
river  Euphrates.  St.  John  predicted  that  a 
mighty  host  should  be  loosed  from  the 
"Euphrates"  (c.  ix.  14).  History  discloses  its 
accuracy,  and  also  how  completely  it  has  been 
fulfilled. 

PREDICTED    GRADUAL    DECAY. 

Having  established  that  by  the  symbol  of 
the  mystic  Eui)h rates  is  to  be  understood  the 
Ottoman,  or  as  it  is  best  known,  the  Turkish, 
Empire,  and  having  noticed  its  widespreatl 
extent  with  its  rapid  rise,  like  the  sudden 
overflowing  of  a  river,  we  now  turn  to  con- 
sider its  "drying  up"  as  foretold  in  prophecy. 
The  inundation  would  subside^  The  tide  is 
even  now  ebbing.  The  flood  is  gradually  dis- 
appearing. The  words  in  which  the  event  was 
predicted  are :  And  the  Sixth  Angel  poured  out 
his  vial  upon  the  great  river  EuphrateSy  and 
t/ie  leater  thereof  was  dried  up,  etc 

In  the  year  1802,  a  Christian  Commentator 
named  Galloway,  contemplating  this  prediction, 
wondered  by  what  means  the  Turkish  Empire, 
noted  for  its  loyalty,  ferocity,  and  valour,  and 
also  so  populous,  would  be  reduced  to  the 
helpless  state  symbolised.  He  concluded  that 
"a  very  extraordinary  disaffection  in  the 
people  to  the  government  must  take  place." 
Is  there  nothing  of  this   to-day  ? 

The  predicted  process  of  "  drying  up  '^  com- 
menced about  the  year  182().  The  first  cause 
that  operated  was  insurrection  and  internal 
revolt.  It  is  noticeable  that  some  of  the 
leading  students  of  prophecy  during  the  last 
century    regarded    this    year   as    the    probable 


beginning  of  the  decline  of  Turkey.  They  drew 
their  inference  from  the  prophecy  in  Daniel. 
In  the  summer  of  this  same  year  Ali  Pasha 
of  Yanina  revolted,  and  this  precipitated  the 
Greek  insurrection.  Its  progress  was  succe^ss- 
ful ;  its  climax  was  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
September,  1827,  and  Greece  became  inde- 
I)endent.  The  next  step  in  the  drying-up 
process  was  the  securing  of  freedom  from  the 
Turkish  yoke  to  the  principalities  of  Wallachia 
and  Moldavia.    Servia,  too,  was  set  free. 

The  year  1820  saw  Algiers  taken  from 
Turkey.  The  rebellion  of  Egypt  under  Me- 
hemet  Ali  soon  followed.  We  need  not  follow 
the  subsequent  history  ;  suffice  to  say  that 
this  country  now,  though  nominally  dependent 
on  the  Sultan,  is  quite  conscious  of  its  owti 
strength,  and  so  yields  but  a  mere  nominal 
allegiance.  Here,  too,  the  Euphratian  flood 
which  overflowed  into  Egypt,  as  Daniel  de- 
clared it  would  (chap.  xi.  4(»— 42),  has  been 
gradually  drying  up.  It  has  likewise  receded 
from  Bo^snia  and  Herzegovina,  whilst  to-day 
we  behold  Crete  and  Macedonia  in  a  state  of 
ferment,  and  diabolical  persecutions  proceed- 
ing in  Armenia,  which  are  but  the  preludes 
to  a  still  further  receding  of  the  Euphratian 
flood.  It  must  strike  the  most  superficial  ob- 
server that  from  this  ejioch  of  the  year  1820 
the  exhaustion  and  decline  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  have  been  ])ro('eeding  with  marked 
rapidity.  Turkey  in  Africa  has  all  but  ceased 
to  exist;  Turkey  in  Euroi)e  is  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. 

With  regard  to  Constantinople  itself,  its 
population  has  greatly  decreased  owing  to 
pestilence  and  other  causes.  It  has  been  cal- 
culated that  no  fewer  than  four  hundred  thou- 
sand souls  have  been  prematurely  swept  away 
within  a  period  of  ten  years.  Internal  decay 
has  been  at  work,  the  energy  of  the  nation 
seems  exhausted ,  the  exchequer  is  deficient, 
the  pay  of  the  army  is  in  arrear.  The  cry 
for  reform  is  heard  abroad.  The  Sultan  lives 
in  daily  fear,  and  is  ruled  by  the  wily  syco- 
phants who  surround  him.  The  Government 
is  incurably  corrupt.  Turkey  exists  mainly 
through  the  jealousy  and  policy  of  leading 
European  Governments,  which  the  astute  Turk 
knows  well,  and  so  he  seeks  to  play  them  off, 
one  against  another;  but  the  end  must  come. 
The  "  Euphrates "  must  be  dried  up  :  the  flood 
must  subside.  The  inundation  will  cejise  to 
overflow.  **The  mouth  of  the  Lord  hath 
spoken  it,"  and  in  due  course  it  shall  come 
to  pass. 

A     BRIEF     GLAN(!E     AT     JERUSALEM. 

From  Constantinople,  the  city  of  Constan- 
tine,    we   will   turn   our   attention   to   another 
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city  famed  in  song  and  in  story — tlie  city  oi 
the  Great  King,  destined  to  hold  a  [>nsitiou 
ia  the  world  vastly  more  important  than  any 
which  it  haa  held  in  the  past  when  it  was 
"  the  joy  of  the  whole  earth."  It  ia  Jerusalem. 
It  fills,  as  no  other  city  ia  the  world,  the 
moat  impoi-tant  place  in  the  Word  of  God. 
It  stands  pre-eminent  above  all.  Prophecy, 
poetry,  and  history  are  full  of  it.  It  is 
"beautiful  for  aitnation";  for  its  peace  we 
are   taught    to    pray.     To   rebuild   their   city 


and  the  city  were  seen.  (Matt,  jcxiv. ;  Luke 
x\i.)  He  predicted  a  desolation  for  a  certain 
period,  and  then  a  restoration.  Gentile  powers 
were  to  overthrow  and  keep  down  the  sacred 
city.  From  its  low  estate  it  shall  rise  when 
"the  timej   of   the   Gentiles  are  fulfilled." 

TWO     OPPRESSOES     OF     JERUSALEM. 

Two  Powers  have  been  conspicuouit  in  the 
overthrow  and  the  oppression  of  Jerusalem 
since  the   birth   of   Christ     These  have  been 
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and  Temple  the  Jews  have  often  attempted, 
but  in  vain.  To  recover  the  laud  have  Cru- 
saders and  Kniglita  of  Jlalta  struggled,  but 
without  success.  The  Jews  have  long  been 
aliens  from  their  fatherland,  Why  all  thisi 
Because  the  Divine  fiat  had  gone  forth  that 
the  sanctuary  should  be  profaned  and  Jeru- 
salem should  be  trodden  down  till  the  time 
of  cleansing  arrived.  For  their  dLsobedienee 
and  self-will  the  Jewish  nation  has  been  suf- 
fering chastisement.  For  over  eighteen  hun- 
dred years  the  curse  threatened  by  Moses 
has  rested  on  the  Holy  Land.  T^-i  Turk 
rules  the  land. 

The  lengthened  period  of  desolanon  wa.< 
foretold  to  (ho  disciple.s  by  the  Suviour,  as, 
with  them,  He  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives, 
from    whence    the    Temple    in   all    its    miyesty 


Home  and  Twikey.  T)ie  former  overturned 
and  trod  her  down  at  the  siege  under  Titus, 
7i»  A.».  The  latter  kee]i3  her  down  tn-day. 
Home  destroyed  the  glorious  Temple  of 
Jehovah.  On  its  holy  site  Turkey  has  now 
standing  the  Mosriuo  of  Omar.  Here,  where 
the  typical  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  the  faithful 
Abraham  was  presented  ;  here,  where  David 
offered  sacrifice  with  his  purchase  frora 
Araunah  ;  here,  where  great  David's  greater 
son,  the  Lord  Jesus  walked  and  laiight, 
no  Jew  dare  enter.  Over  Jerusalem's  desola- 
tion he  m:iy  weep,  and  for  her  restoration  he 
may  pray,  but  not  here.  Outside  the  en- 
closure at  the  "Jews'  Wtdling  Place,"  he  ia 
|)emiitted  to  ex|ires.s  his  feehngs ;  and  on 
every  Friday  numbers  may  be  seen  in  varied 
costume    and   holiday    attire    weeping,   praying, 
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and  retKling.  It  is  a  toucbing  sight,  and 
illustrates  how  fully  the  self -invoked  curse 
has  fallen  on  the  hapless  race,  "  His  blood  be 
on  IIS  and  on  our  children." 

As  to  Rome,  the .  power  which  trampled 
Jerusalem  in  the  dust  ha«  long  since  been 
broken  up.  The  once  mighty  Homan  Empire 
has  passed  away.  Its  extended  impeiial  sway 
has  ended.  The  political  power  of  the  Papnl 
Head  which  succeeded  has  likewise  come  to 
an  end ;  that  power  which  swayed  the  des- 
tinies of  Europe  and  made  kings  tremhle  and 
princes  perform  homage  has,  like  the  imperial 
power  which  preceded,  become  defunct. 

The  predicted  "consumption"  (Dan,  vii.  26) 
has  begim.  The  Poi>e  is  king  no  more.  He 
has  been  depased.  His  "  dominion  has  been 
taken  away."  His  political  sovereignty  has 
ended.  The  vast  estates  which  once  the 
Church  of  Rome  possessed  havo  been  confis- 
cated. Some  think  that  to-day  Romanism  is 
making  progiesa  in  this  country.  Alas,  there 
may  be  perverts  here  and  there  who  are  at- 
tracted by  her  spells  ;  but  in  numeroas  places 
and  in  other  countrie.s,  converts  in  no  small 
proportion  are  casting  off  her  errors,  and 
accept  a  pure  faith.  It  has  been  calculated 
that  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  and 
sixty- two  millions  who  reject  the  Papal 
authority,  against  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven 
millions  who  submit  to  it.     The  Divine  mes- 


sage is :  "  Come  out  of  her  my  people,  that  ye 
ht  not  partaker*  of  her  mi»."  It  behoves  ua 
to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  either  in 
|)olitics  or  in  religion,  if  God  is  thus  eon- 
sumiiig  her  according  to  His  promise. 

As  to  the  second  Power  which  long  has 
oppressed  Jerusalem  and  the  Holy  Land, 
namely  Turkey,  we  havo  seen  how  its  power 
is  on  the  wane,  and  how  it  also  is  being 
gradually  consumed.  Its  decay  is  a  cause  for 
satisfaction.  Its  fall  must  come.  Perhaps  it 
is  near  at  hand,  and  when  it  comes  there 
will  be  hope  for  Jerusalem.  It  will  then  rise. 
Hence,  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire,  the  drying  up  of  the  mystic 
Euphrates,  cannot  but  have  a  deep  interest 
for  the  reflecting  Christian.  The  events  pro- 
ceeding, and  the  speaking  facts  of  history,  pro- 
cbim  that  the  "times  of  the  Gentiles"  are 
nigh  fulfilment,  when  the  "captive  daughter  of 
Zion  "  shall  no  longer  be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles.  ' 

THE  SIGNS  OF  THE  TIMES 

are  significant.  If  we  turn  to  the  Jews  we 
find  that  there  is  a  rapid  decline  of  Jadaiim 
amongst  them.  The  Jewish  press  bears 
witness  to  this,  and  the  cry  of  alarm  is 
heard.  Their  Sabbath  is  not  regarded  in  the 
sacred  light  as  of  old.  We  are  told  that  the 
houses     of     prayer     are    "  practically    empty " 
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except  on  "  great  occaflions."  A  spirit  of  in- 
difference is  gaining  ground.  The  complaint 
is  heard  that  amongst  the  few  who  do  attend 
tlie  synagogue  services  there  is  a  sad  at)sence 
of  reverence  and  decorum. 

This  struck  me  very  forcibly  quite  recently 
when  I  attended  the  worship  at  a  synagogue 
abroad  on  the  Jewish  Sabbath.  Christian 
influence  is  gradually  undermining  Jewish 
belief  in  Judaism.  Intercourse  with  the  outer 
world  of  thought  is  leading  the  Jew  to  per- 
ceive that  it  cannot  be  maintained  a.s  a 
divine  revelation  from  God,  and  its  un- 
tenableness  as  a  Divine  institution. 

Consider  also  the  deep  interest  that  is 
now  being  taken  in  the  Jews.  In  the  past 
they  were  treated  as  outcasts.  No  thought 
was  given  to  their  conversion.  No  effort  was 
made  to  bring  them  to  their  own  Messiah. 
Now  Christian  missionaries  labour  (and 
successfully  too)  amongst  them  in  many  lauds. 
Hebrew  copies  of  the  New  Testament,  and 
of  portions  thereof,  have  been  circulated  by 
thousands  amongst  them.  In  Jerusalem  alone 
the  Medical  Mission  is  doing  a  noble  work 
amongst  Jews.  I  can  bear  testimony,  from 
pereonal  observation,  to  the  reality  and  value 
of  this  work  ;  and  the  well-attended  schools, 
male  and  female,  train  the  pupils  for  future 
usefulness,  and  instruct  in  Christian  principles. 

Well,  not  alone  is  deep  interest  now  taken 
in  the  Jews,  but  likewise  in  Jerusalem.  The 
work  of  the  zealous  Palestine  ExpUtratifm 
Society  is  an  evidence  of  this.  Its  labours 
are  watched  with  keenness.  The  light  it  has 
shed  u}K)n  topography  is  higiily  valued.  It 
helps  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Scripture 
history— and  further,  the  remarkable  and  deep 
interest  with  which  the  Jews  themselves 
regard  the  Holy  City  and  Pjilestine  is  note- 
worthy. Their  affections  are  turned  to  their 
own  land.  They  desire  to  become  its  full 
possessors  ;  and  great  numbers  have  returned, 
and  are  forming  colonies.  At  present  there 
are,  at  least  40,00()  Jews  in  Jerusalem 
alone  ;  and  the  cry  is  "  still  they  come." 
"  Palestine  for  the  Jews "  is  heard  in  more 
quarters  than  one.  The  desire  to  make  the 
•Jewish  people  into  a  nation  has  taken  root. 
If  Turkey  falls,  who  will  secure  Palestine  ? 
To  the  Jew  it  rightly  belongs.  Its  transfer- 
ence from  the  oppressing  Turk  to  the  Jews 
either  by  gift  or  by  purchase  would  readily 
solve  a  knotty  political  problem  whilst 
settling  the  Jewish  question.  It  would  settle 
this  very  question  which  is  to  the  front 
in  lUissia  ;  and  it  would  remove  jealousies 
amongst  nations.  It  has  been  mainly  by 
the    support     of    European    powers    that    the 


Ottomans  have  retained  the  Holy  Land. 
This  drifting  back  of  the  Jews  to  their 
own  country,  the  rapid  increase  of  their  num- 
bers in  I'alestine,  the  deep  interest  which 
the  Jews  in  many  lands  are  now  taking  in 
their  own  land,  the  ardent  aspiration  which 
appears  of  once  again  possessing  it  and 
dwelling  in  it,  the  introduction  of  railways 
in  various  directions — these  things  combined, 
and  the  whole  current  of  events,  are  assuredly 
most  significant  and  instructive  *'  signs  of  the 
times." 

**  Behold  the  days  come,  aaith  the  Lord, 
that  I  will  sow  the  house  of  Isi-ael  and  the 
house  of  Judah  with  the  seed  of  man  and 
with  the  seed  of  beast ;  and  it  shall  come  to 
pass  that  like  a.s  I  have  watched  over  them 
to  pluck  up  and  to  break  down  and  to 
throw  down  and  to  destroy,  so  will  I  watch 
over  tueui  to  build  and  to  plant."    (Jer.  xxxi.) 

CONCLUSION. 

The  restoration  of  the  Jews  and  the  re- 
building of  Jerusalem  are  closely  connected 
Avith  an  event  which  w4ll  affect  the  whole 
human  race,  viz.  the  coming  of  the  Saviour, 
the  Second  Advent  of  Christ.  As  the  Chris- 
tian's best  and  brightest  hopes  are  bound  up 
in  Him,  so  may  he  take  a  deep  interest  in 
Jerusalem  and  in  the  decline  of  Ottoman 
power.  The  return  of  the  Saviour  is  closely 
connected  with  the  restoring  of  Jerusalem. 
"When  the  Lord  shall  build  up  Zion,  he  shall 
appear  in  glory'*  (Ps.  cii.  16).  We  should 
watch  closely  and  prayerfully  the  trend  of 
events.  We  well  may  "pray  for  the  peace  of 
Jerusalem."  When  the  work  of  restoration 
becomes  marked,  the  hand  of  God  may  be 
seen  in  it,  and  with  confident  hope  the  day 
of  "the  glorious  appearing  of  the  great  God 
and  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ"  may  be  looked 
for. 

"When  these  things  begin  to  come  to  pass, 
then  look  up  and  lift  up  your  heads,  for 
your  redemption  draweth  nigh."  That  re- 
demption is  identified  with  the  Lord's  return, 
and  this  js  intimately  connected  with  the 
recovery  ana  restoration  of  Jerusalem.  Then 
will  the  valleys  stand  thick  with  corn,  and 
the  vine  give  its  fatness  on  a  thousand  hills ; 
the  land  will  flow  with  milk  and  honey,  and 
Sharon  will  blossom  as  the  rose;  the  "early 
and  the  latter  rain,"  already  improving  after 
a  rest  of  many  ages,  will  give  .  their  regular 
and  strengthening  showers ;  and  "  the  earth 
shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord 
as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."* 

•  Tlic   wiiter   is   alone    i-csi)onsiblc    for  tl»c  views  cxprciscil 
in  this  paper.— Ep. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


THE  BUNA  WAY  HORSE. 


HE  express  was  ten  minutes 
late ;  it  ran  into  Moxon 
station,  puffing  with  furious 
disgust  at  its  unwonted 
tardiness,  and  stood  there 
hissing  with  impatience  to 
be  off  again  to  make  up 
for  lost  time. 
And  the  express  had  its 
impatience  shared  by  a  high  -  spirited  horse 
which  had  been  kept  waiting  during  those 
long  ten  minutes  in  the  station-yard.  This 
horse  gave  the  man  in  charge  of  it  some 
trouble  when  the  puffing  was  first  heard,  and 
he,  knowing  his  animal  pretty  well,  decided  to 
get  down  from  the  smart  dog-cart  and  stand 
at  Emperor's  head.  But,  for  once,  the  experi- 
enced groom  found  he  had  made  a  mistake.  The 
wild  hiss  from  the  angry  engine  put  a  finishing 
touch  to  his  imperial  majesty's  impatience ;  with 
a  roughish  caress  from  his  off  fore-hoof  he  sent 
the  dismayed  groom  sprawling  in  the  road,  and 
started  off  by  himself  to  get  away  as  quickly  as 
possible  from  that  irritating  train. 

The  station  road  was  clear  of  vehicles;  but 
tw6  men,  an  old  one  and  a  young  one,  were 
turning  into  it  as  Emperor  dashed  madly  away. 
The  younger  man  sprang  into  the  road  and 
tried  to  stop  the  infuriated  animal.  He  might 
a.s  well  have  tried  to  stop  the  express  itself 
when  going  at  full  speed ;  at  any  rate,  the  result 
could  not  have  been  more  disastrous  for  himself. 
He  was  thrown  down,  trampled  on  by  those 
merciless  hoofs,  and  crushed  by  the  wheel  of 
the  dog-cart,  which  passed  over  his  chest. 

But  on  went  Emperor,  heedless  of  the  awful 
thing  he  had  done,  out  into  the  main  road  lead- 
ing to  the  quiet  little  town.  Fortunately,  he 
swerved  to  the  left,  soon  leaving  the  peaceful 
streets  far  behind  ;  and  perhaps  a  little  of  his 
excitement  was  worked  off  in  the  galloping  ascent 
of  the.  long,  sloping  hill  known  as  the  Rise,  on 
the  summit  of  which  he  threatened  destruction 


to  two  cyclists  who  were  advancing  round  a 
curve  of  the  road  which  hid  the  runaway  from 
their  sight. 

The  foremost  of  the  two  managed  to  avoid  a 
collision  as  he  shouted. to  his  companion,  who 
was  some  yards  behind,  **  Look  out,  Deri ! " 

Deri  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant^  his  machine 
falling  against  the  green  bank,  as  be  stood  with 
his  strong  arms  ready  to  catch  and  ding  to  the 
horse's  bridle.  Very  different  arms  were  these 
to  those  poor  dead  ones  doubled  up  under  that 
crushed  body  in  the  station  road  :  Deri  Ross 
had  muscles  of  iron,  trained  to  wonderful  en- 
durance by  every  athletic  exercise  in  which  a 
young  man  can  find  pleasure. 

Moreover,  Emperor  was  a  trifle  subdued  by 
his  rush  up  the  Rise ;  and,  though  he  tried  to 
treat  Deri  as  he  had  treated  Mark  Fenton,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  shake  off  that  firm  grip ; 
impossible  to  trample  on  that  lithe,  active  form  ; 
impossible,  in  short,  to  do  anything  save  give  in 
to  a  superior  will  with  what  grace  he  might. 

By  the  time  Jim  Molyneux  came  wheeling 
back  to  offer  any  assistance  in  his  power,  the 
matter  was  at  an  end. 

Emperor  stood  like  a  lamb,  quivering  all  over, 
but  drinking  in  common^sense  and  confidence 
from  the  voice  which  addressed  him  soothingly, 
and  the  hand  which  bestowed  reassuring  smacks 
on  his  glo.ssy  chestnut  skin. 

"Well  done,  Deri!  I'm  proud  of  you,  old 
man !  Wouldn't  have  touched  the  brute  mysejf 
for  anything,"  said  Jim  admiringly. 

"  Oh,  yes,  you  would  ! "  (It  was  a  particularly 
sweet  smile  which  flashed  round  at  him .  from 
Deri's  eyes  and  lips.)  "If*  you  had  had  my 
chance,  instead  of  being  all  those  yards  ahead, 
you'd  have  done  just  the  same.  Isn't  he  a 
beauty,  Jim?  Will  you  look  after  my  machine 
while  I  drive  him  back  to  find  his  owner  ?  I 
hope  he  hasn't  done  any  mischief ! " 

They  knew  that  to  be  a  vain  hope  when  they 
went  slowly  down  the  hill  and  saw  the  sugr 
•gestive  group  in  the  station  road. 

The  crestfallen  groom  came  forward  with  his 
master,  a  tall,  fine-looking  man  in  clerical  dress, 


Thr  Quiver. 


vho  had  travelled   from  London  to  Moxou  in 

the  train  which  had  been  the  primary  cause  of 

the  sad  tragedy. 
"Someone  is  hurtl"  asked  Deri,  giving  the 

reins  to  the  groom  and  springing  lightly  to  the 

ground. 
The  clergyman  answered  very  sorrowfully— 
"  A   promising  young    life    ia    lost,  air.     Oh, 


prevented  more  harm  being  done.  Are  ycu 
staying  here  1  I,  should  like  to  see  you  again, 
if  you  are.  Just  now  I  an)  feeling  unhinged  ; 
but  may  I  give  you  my  card!" 

Deri  took  it,  and  gave  hia  in  exchange, 
saying— 

"  The  length  of  our  stay  is  uncertain  nt 
present.    We  are  putting  up  at  the  'Angel-'" 


a  shake  off  Ihot  Arm  (rrlp."— iJ.  7.  : 


Emperor,  Emperor !  if  you  could  know  what 
you  have  done  !  I  would  never  have  believed 
you  could  be  startled  by  a  train  at  this  time 
of  day." 

The  horse  whinnied  and  turned  qncationing 
eyes  on  his  master,  as  though  intiuiring  what  he 
had  done  amiss. 

"Drive  him  home  quietly,  Broom.  Say  I  am 
walking.  I  must  see  if  I  can  render  any  DH,<iist- 
anee  here.  J)ut  first,  sir"- he  looked  at  Deri 
with  grave  scrutiny,  and  from  him  to  Jim — 
"first,  I  must  thank  you  for  stopping  and 
returning    my    runaway.      You    havo    probably 


The  clergj-man  bowed  and  joined  the  moum- 
ful  iTOceasion  now  making  for  the  town. 

Jim  Molyneux  touched  his  companion's  arm. 

"Wo  may  as  well  follow,  Deri;  it's  our  way, 
too,  I  suppose." 

Deri  acquiesced,  ivalking  his  bicycle  slowly  in 
the  direction  of  the  town. 

An  elderly  man  dropped  out  of  the  group  in 
front,  following  alone,  and  gesticulating  at  in- 
tervals, his  head  bent  down  aa  though  ho  were 
ill  trouble. 

"  Father,  perhaps,"  muttered  Jim.  "  Pi»r  old 
cliup  !     He  \s'aiita  to  have  the  road  to  hiniself 
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evidently.  Let  b  pass  bim,  and  get  on 
Bhead." 

Suiting  the  action  to  the  word,  they  overtook 
the  old  man,  who,  not  seeming  to  notice  them, 
talked  to  himself  as  they  passed  bim. 

"  ily  first  violin  !  my  first  violin  !  How  shall 
I  replace  himi  And  the  concert  so  near.  Who 
■will  take  that  solo  now  1  Once  I  could  have 
done  it ;  but  it  is  beyond  me— beyond  nie  now. 
Sybil  might  do  it ;  only  I  refused  her  liidy- 
ahip,  saying  I'd  have  no  women  upsetting  my 
musicians.  My  first  violin  gone  !  Ah !  woe 
is  me  !" 

"That's  no  father!"  avowed  Deri.  "  He's 
some  benighted  bandmaster,  and  this  poor  fellow 
who  is  killed  must  have  been  his  right  hand." 

"You'd  better  offer  to  take  hi.t  plnce,"  Kug- 
geated  the  other.  "  If  the  old  fellow  goes  on 
like  that,  he'll  \yc  a  raving  lunatic  before 
morning." 

"  Father  !    Daddy,  dear,  what  has  happened  % " 

The  two  young  men,  as  well  as  the  older  one, 
turned  at  the  sound  of  the  briniht  young  voice. 

A  girl  stood  in  the  gateway  of  a  small  garden 
Rurrounding  a  picturesque  cottage  on  their  right. 
She  came  a  step  forward,  repeating  her  question 
anxiously. 

"  What  has  happened,  dad  ? " 

"  Mark  Fenton  is  dead  ;  and  how  I  shall  fill 
his  place  I  cannot  imagine,"  replied  the  old 
man,  going  towards  the  cottage. 

"Mark  Fenton  dead!  Dead.'  Oh,  tell  mo 
how  it  happened  ! " 

She  took  her  father's  arm  and  led  him  through 
the  gate,  closing  it  after  them, 

"Are  you  going  to  stand  there  all  day?" 

Deri  Boas  started  ;  his  thoughts  had  entered 
that  old-fashioned  garden  with  the  girl  whose 
voice  still  rang  in  his  ears. 

"  I  was— listening,  Jim." 

"I  should  rather  think  you  were!"  sjiid  Jim 
dryly.  "The  parson-man  ha-i  just  passed  up  the 
street :  I  rather  like  the  look  of  him.  What 's 
his  name,  hy-the-byi" 

Deri  Ross  produced  the  rectoi''.s  card  from 
his  waistcoat- pocket  ond  read  nut — 

"  Rev.  Lionel  Lono." 

"Looks  a  bit  of  a  big-wig,"  commented  Jim. 
"  Might  be  lord  of  the  manor,  as  well  ns  parson. 
Hell  be  sure  to  look  you  lip,  to  pat  you  on  the 
back  for  preventing  his  horse  coming  to  grief." 

"I  think  you  misjudge  him  if  you  imagine 
that  was  his  chief  thought  just  now.  He  was 
more  concerned  about  the  jioor  fellow  who  was 
killed  than  anything  else,  or  I  am  no  judge  of 
character." 

The  laughing  mouth  was  grave  enough  as 
Deri  said  this. 


"An  awful  thing  to  happen !"  murmured  Jim, 
as  they  entered  the  hotel.  "  It  might  have 
been  one  of  us.  If  your  nerve  and  muscle  had 
failed  you  when  you  set  to  work  to  stop  the 
brute " 

"  But  they  didn't,  you  see.  What's  the  use  of 
having  pulled  stroke  in  the  Oxford  Eight  only 
four  years  ago  if  I  can't  stop  a  runaway  horse  1 
Don't  be  pessimistic,  Jim.  Talking  of  pessimism 
reminds  me  of  that  dismal  old  musical  madman. 
Dill  yoTi  notice  what  the  waiter  called  him  1 " 

"  I  did ! "  was  the  laconic  reply. 

"Wonder  if  it  is  any  relation.  I  must  find 
out.  I  should  bo  inclined  to  consider  it  as 
something  more  than  a  mere  coincidence  if  he 
turns  ont  to  be  related  to  Ignatz  Daranyi."  . 

Almosit  alxtolute  silence  reigned  at  the  little 
table  for  at  least  a  quarter  of  an  hour ;  then  the 
irrepressible  Deri,  who  could  never  be  silent  for 
long,  addressed  the  hovering  waiter,  who  divided 
his  attention  between  -themselves  and  a  party  of 
young  people  at  a  distant  table. 

"Yon  know  the  old  gentleman  who  is  mad  on 
music  1 " 

"  Do  yon  mean  Mr.  Daranyi,  sir,  the  organist ) " 

"I  suppose  I  do.  He  plays  the  organ  too, 
does  heT    Can  he  play  well?" 

"  Very  well,  sir.  People  come  to  Moxon  on 
purpose  to  hear  the  music  at  the  parish  church. 
The  voluntaries  of  an  evening  are  something 
wonderful  Mr.  Daranyi  Kometimes  composes 
them  himself." 

"I  shouldn't  be  surprised."  Deri  flashed  a 
look  of  amusement  at  Jim  from  under  his 
straight  fair  brows.  "What  is  Jlr.  Darauyi's 
name  besides " 

"Beg  pardon,  sir,  the  landlord  is  beckoning 
to  me." 

"Evidently  I  shall  have  to  go  and  find  out 
for  myself,"  continued  Deri  meditatively,  "and 
then  I  can  ascertain  if  that  charming  girl  we 
saw  Ls,  by  any  manner  of  means,  related  to  the 
Pfln  and  lieir  of  Sir  Peter  Molyneux,  Bart.,  of 
Molyneux  Park,  in  the  county  of  Durham." 


CHAPTER  H. 

IQNATZ  DARANYl'S  SECRET. 

"  )£  AM    expecting  my    father  almost 

if      immediately.       Will    you     mind 
T      waiting  a  few  moments  J" 
)r         "Not  fit  all,  if   you  are  sure 
a[      I  shall  not  l>c  in  your  way." 
"  I    am    i|uite    sure    of    that. 
My  father   will   like  to  see  you.    You  are  the 
gentleman  who  stopped  Emperor — I   mean  the 
runaway  horse— are  you  not?" 
"How  in  the  world  did  you  guess  tliatT' 
Sybil  Daranyi  looked  amused  as  she  glanced 
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"  He  rocked  to  the  mxMo  as  a  tree  roeka  to  the  wind." 

up,  from  the  music  she  was  copying,  at  Deri's 
surprised  face. 

"Strangers  do  not  visit  Moxon  every  day, 
ttnd  horsos!  do  not  run  away  in  Moson  every 
diiy.  When  a  stranger  distinguishes  himself  hy 
such  evidence  of  presence  of  inind  and  courage 
on  his  first  entrance  into  'a  quiet  little  town  like 
this,  he    is  apt  to  get  talked  about,  you  know." 

"  I  see.  But,  Miss  Daraiiyi— I  have  the  plea- 
sure of  addressing  Miss  Daranyi,  have  I  not't 
— well,  you  know,  I  can't  see  where  the  cuurage 
came  in,  or  any  particular  presence  of  mind.  I 
only  wish  someone  had  been  able  to  stop  the 
brute  before  he  killed  that  iKXir  fellow," 

"Ah,  yes!"  Sybil  looked  very  gr:ive  now. 
"  Poor  Mark  Fenton !  My  father  says  he  did 
what  he  could,  Mark  did  ;  and  he  knew  Kmperor 
RO  well.    It  is  very  terrible!" 

"  Very,"  agreed  Deri  ;  "  especially  for  liis 
friendt." 


"Fortunately,  he    has 
none  —  no     relatives,     I 

ones.  Mark  Fenton  was 
far  and  away  our  Itest 
violinist,  and  my  father 
is  greatly  troubled  at 
losing  him.  Here  he 
comes !  I  will  let  him 
know  you  are  here,  or 
he  may  go  off  to  the 
music  room  and  not 
appear  again  until  sup- 
per-time." 

"  She     must     wonder 
why     I     have     called," 
thought    Deri    as    Sybil 
left  him,  "yet  she   ac- 
cepts   me   as   a  reason- 
able fact     A  more  per- 
fect     gentlewoman       I 
never   spoke  to,  there  'a 
no     doubt    of    that — or 
a  sweeter  one  cither,  I 
rather  think." 
by  the  window  when  Miss 
ecompanied  by  her  father,  a 
id,  but  looking  quite  elderly 
and  furrowed  face, 
a  you  wish  to  see  me,  sir." 
■e  me  a  few  moments,  Mr. 
can  ea.ie  your  mind  a  little 
to  take   the  place  of  the 
1  killed  to-day." 
know  of  someone  t    It  must 
le  my  daughter  could  do  it. 
iAciy  iMoiton,  ol  the  Grange,  offered  to  take  the 
solos,  but  she— phew !    she  cau't  play,  if  she  i» 
the  rector's  sister ;  so  I  had  to  say  that  I  would 
have  no  women  folk  distracting  my  band.    Is  it 
a  nwn,  sir!" 

"It  is.  What  is  it  you  want  played?" 
"I  want  two  things  played.  Once  I  could 
have  done  them  myself ;  even  now  I  would  not 
mind  the  audience— 'tis  ray  band,  my  band,  I 
fear.  How  do  I  know  there  is  not  even  now  a 
buried  genius  in  my  little  band  who  might 
say  in  his  heart,  '  My  old  master  is  mad  to 
try  that.  It  is  beyond  him.  Why  did  he  not 
ask  vif?'  What  do  I  want  played,  sirt  I 
want  Allard's  'Fantasie,'  from  Tromtare,  and 
Uies'  '  Gondoliera  and  Moto  Perpetuo ' — 
neither  of  them  things  to  be  worked  np  in  a 
moment,  sir.  But  we  must  postpone  the  con- 
cert a  few  days— the  rector  will  insist  on  that." 
"Yes,  dad;  and  ao  will  you,  you  know." 
Mr.  Daranyi  looked  as  though  about  to  con- 
tradict his  daughter,  but  a  swift  glance  at  her 
iviatful  face  brought  Deri  to  tlie  rescue. 
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"Have  you  a  violin  within  reach,  Mr. 
Daranyi  ? " 

The  organist  looked  at  him  attentively  for  the 
first  time. 

"  Come  with  me  ! "  he  said  abruptly,  rushing 
out  of  the  room  as  though  driven  by  a  whirlwind. 

Deri  followed,  after  turning  whimsical  eyes  on 
Sybil's  anxious  face. 

She  smiled.  Her  fear  had  been  that  he  might 
resent  or  feel  hurt  by  her  father's  manner ;  but 
she  began  to  suspect  that  this  stalwart  young 
stmnger  was  as  much  an  oddity,  in  his  own 
way,  as  Mr.  Daranyi  himself. 

'*Now,  sirir 

A  violin  and  bow  were  thrust  upon  Deri  with 
that  brief  intimation  that  he  might  show  what 
he  could  do.  Music  also  was  supplied,  but 
this  independent  volunteer  did  not  so  much  as 
glance  at  it. 

He  took  the  violin  to  his  bosom,  and  bent  a 
delighted  face  over  it  as  he  drew  the  bow 
across  the  strings. 

"  Ah  !  '^ — clearly  an  exclamation  of  pleasiu'e  at 
the  tone  of  the  instrument.  A  moment  spent  in 
tuning,  and  then  the  little  room,  littered  over 
with  music  and  musical  instruments,  was  filled 
with  a  melody  which  made  the  older  man  hold 
his  breath  in  keen  delight  and  wonderment  as 
Deri  glided  into  the  sweet  "  Gondoliera." 

Sybil  came  to  the  door  and  crept  in,  unheeded 
by  the  rapt  musician,  who  heard  nothing  but 
the  notes  he  was  drawing  from  those  magic 
strings ;  saw  nothing  but  the  melody  in  his 
mind  ;  knew  nothing  but  that  music  meant  for 
him  life  perfected  in  happiness. 

There  he  stood  in  the  strong  sunlight,  his  tall 
figure  swaying  gently  to  the  music,  now  towering 
in  the  air,  now  bending  low,  like  a  mother  caress- 
ing her  child,  his  face  transfigured  with  joy,  the 
small  mouth  under  the  fair  moustache  looking 
infinitely  sweet  and  gentle.  Then,  as  the  move- 
ment quickened,  so,  too,  did  Deri;  his  eyes 
shone  and  flashed,  every  nerve  in  his  body 
seemed  to  quiver,  and  he  rocked  to  the  music 
aa  a  tree  rocks  to  the  wind. 

When  it  was  over  there  was  a  brief  silence, 
followed  by  an  enthusiastic  "  Brava  ! "  from 
Daranyi. 

Deri  smiled,  fingering  the  violin  lovingly  as 
though  loth  to  put  it  down. 

"My  dear  sir,  what  will  you  take  to  give 
those  two  solos  at  our  concert  ?  Be  reasonable, 
I  beg;  for  our  funds  are  low— in  fact,  I  have 
never  yet  paid  a  soloist.  But  genius  is  not  to 
he  had  for  nothing ;  and  if  your  playing  is  not 
the  result  of  genius  I  was  never  more  mistaken 
in  my  life.    How  much  ? " 

"Nay,  Mr.  Daranyi,  that  is  for  you  to  de^cide. 
l^eihap  you  will  refuse  to  engage  me  when  I 


tell  you  that  I  may  bo  intending  to  give  an 
opposition  concert." 

"  A  what  V 

Daranyfs  jaw  dropped,  and  ho  gazed  blankly 
at  his  visitor. 

Deri  hastened  to  explain. 

"You  see,  it's  this  way.  My  brother  and  I 
are  touring.  He  strums  a  bit  on  the  piano,  we 
both  do  a  little  on  the  violin,  and  we  both 
own  tolerable  voices.  We  began  for  the  fun  of 
the  thing,  to  see.  if  there  was  anything  to  be 
got  out  of  it,  and  we  have  succeeded  beyond 
our  utmost  desires.  We  have  no  travelling 
expenses,  for  we  go  from  place  to  place  on  our 
bicycles,  sending  our  small  amount  of  luggage 
on  ahead.  We  spend  a  week  in  each  town  ;  four 
days  of  it  being  given  to  looking  around  and 
advertising  our  proposed  entertainment.  Then 
we  engage  a  room  and  give  concerts  on  the 
last  two  evenings  of  the  week ;  rest  and  go  to 
church  on  Sunday ;  and  off  again  on-  Monday 
mi>rning.  Last  week  we  were  at  Westchester; 
this  week  we  are  here.  But  we  have  come  in 
no  spirit  of  rivalry ;  and  if  you  think  our  enter- 
tainment will  be  likely  to  clash  with  yours, 
why,  let  us  amalgamate,  by  all  means." 

"  Certainly  not,  sir ;  certainly  not !  Your 
entertainment  will  be  the  best  advertisement  my 
concert  could  have,  if  it  is  known  that  you  will 
appear  at  it  as  solo  violinist.  I  don^t  know 
anything  about  your  voice,  and  I  don't  care ; 
your  playing  is  enough  for  me.'' 

"  Father,  dear  ! "  remonstrated  Sybil  gently 

"  Well,  what  now  ?  What  have  I  been  doing  ? 
Telling  the  truth  ;  that's  all.  What  more  would 
you  have]  I  don't  know  your  name,  sir."  The 
excited  musician  wheeled  round  to^Deri. 

"My  name  is  Ross." 

"  Your  touring  name,  I  daresay.  My  daughter 
gave  me  your  card.  Karl  D.  Ross  is  a  very 
good  name  for  touring." 

"It  does  veiy  well  for  general  use  too,  Mr. 
Daranyi.  This  is  the  first  town  in  which  we 
have  owned  to  a  name  at  all.  We  have  found 
it  pays  better  to  be  a  trifle  mysterious  ;  so  we 
have  absolutely  refused  to  give  any  account  of 
ourselves.  I  assure  you  that  I  am  really  Karl 
Desiderius  Ross." 

"  Ross  is  English  ,  but— Karl  Desiderius  1 " 
The  keen  eyes  scanned  the  young  man's  face 
curiously. 

"My  mother  was  Hungarian,"  said  Deri, 
watching  the  effect  of  his  words. 

"  Ah  !  Now  I  understand  !  Now  I  see  why 
my  heart  went  out  to  you !  Sir,  I  have  spoken 
English  so  long  that  my  native  tongue  is  strange 
to  me ;  but  my  love  for  my  country  is  as  strong 
as  ever.  I  welcome  you  with  all  my  heart,  and 
make  you  frcQ  of  this  house  and  of  this  room, 
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my  inDcr  sanctum.  Sybil,  come  and  ahako  your 
countryumn  by  the  ]iand~at  least,  he  is  as 
much  Magyar  a.4  you  are.  Sir,  Daninyi  Ignatz 
is  your  true  friend  from  this  momept." 

IJcri  had  learned  what  he  wished  to  know, 
lie  held  Sybil's  hand,  and  looked,  with  fresh 
interest,  into  her  piqtianle  face,  telling  himself 
that  she  was  Jim's  cousin,  and,  therefore,  his 
own,  in  a  way,  for  was  not  Jira  Molyneiix  his 
Lai f- broth er  ?  But  it  waa  necessary  to  try  the 
effect  of  that  name  on  Ignatz  Daranyi— or 
Daranyi  Ignatz,  aa  he  had  styled  himself  afl«r 
the  custom  of  his  countrymen. 

"  Then  you,  too,  bail  from  Hungary,  Mr. 
Daranyi!  You  make  me  feel  sm  if  I  had, 
indeed,  coHio  upon  friends.  May  I  bring  my 
brother  and  introduce  him  1  He  i;",  really,  only 
my  lialf-bi'othor ;  but  we  have  been  chums  ever 
since  the  first  day  we  saw  each  other-  Jim 
Molyncux  is  the  best " 

"  VVhat  name  did  you  say  ?  Sybil,  go  and  get 
us  some  tea,  and  have  it  brought  here." 

Sybil  departed  rather  reluctantly ;  and  her 
father  repeated  the  question,  "  What  name  did 
you  say  1 " 

"Molyneux  is  Jim's  surname.  His  father  met 
my  mother  iu  Hungary,  and  they  took  a  fancy 
to  each  other,  when  Jim  and  I  were  lads  at 
school." 

"His  father  married  your  mother  1  He, 
English;  she,  Magyar!  Then  it  would  not  be 
t/tal  Molyneux !  ISut  what  nonsense  I  talk ! 
You  and  your  brother  are  wandering  musicians, 
touring  for  a  living.  Is  it  likely  you  would  be 
rclatud  to  a  rich  baronet  ? "  He  laughed  and 
tossed  back  his  thick  white  hair.  "Does  Sybil 
look  like  an  English  baronet's  granddaughter  I 
Yet  she  is,  sir,  she  is  !  Not  that  he  knows  of 
her  existence  ;  I  have  taken  care  of  that.  He 
treated  his  daughter  too  harshly  for  mo  to  go 
out  of  my  way  to  let  him  know  that  he  has  a 
granddaughter.  She  is  all  I  have ,  my  one 
treasure ;  my  pearl  of  great  price ! "  The 
organist's  eyes  lla.fhed  with  pride  and  tenderness. 
"If  I  could  but  be  sure  of  living  until  she  has  a 
husband  and  another  home  than  this  !  But  how- 
can  I  be  sure  I  And  she  has  as  much  right  to 
a  share  of  Sir  Peter  Molyneux's  wealth  and 
protection  as  his  other  grandchildren— if  he  has 
any.  He  ehaie  to  cast  his  daughter  off  for 
marrying  an  unknown  foreigner,  perhaps  Lc 
had  a  right  to  do  so.  At  any  rate,  I  ask 
nothing  for  myself;  but  Sybil— my  daughter— is 
she  not  sweet  and  refined  as  any  lady  in  the 
land?  la  it  fit  that  Lady  Morton— Lady  of  the 
Afanor  though  she  may  be— sliould  patronise  my 
daughter )    Is  it  fair  that— but  I  weary  you  !" 

"Tliat  is  not  possible,  Mr.  Daranyi.  I  hope 
you  will  allow  me  to  say  that  I  agree  with  you 
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"  But  he  shall  not,  sir  !  He  shall  not !  I  will 
not  have  him  know  of  her  existence.  Ah !  what 
have  I  done  1  I  have  betrayed  myself !  I 
have  blazoned  my  cherished  secret  to  a 
ati-anger." 

"Fie,  sir!  Do  you  call  me  a  stranger!  Me, 
whom  you  have  just  admitted  to  your  friend- 
ship 1  Your  countryman,  too  1  Come,  Mr. 
Daranyi,  tmst  me  to  keep  your  seciet  I  vow 
that  I  will  keep  it." 

"  Even  from  your  brolher  , 

"  Oh,  you  must  except  Jim.  He  is  such  a 
curious  chap ;  if  he  guessed  I  vva.i  keeping  any- 
thing from  him,  be  would  pump  it  out  of  nie 
somehow.  But  I  will  tell  no  one  but  Jim  ;  and 
he  is  close  as  wax  and  true  as  steel." 

"Y'ouwill  not  tell  Sybil?  She  does  not  know 
tlilit  her  mother  was  a  Slolyneus.  Sybil 
(.iraham  Slolyneux  was  her  full  name ;  her 
daughter  knows  only  that  she  was  Sybil 
Graham.  Swear  to  me  that  neither  you  nor 
your  brother  will  tell  Sybil  that  slic  is  grand- 
daughter to  Sir  Peter  Molyneux  ! " 

Deri  hesitated  ;  but  the  promise  had  to  be 
given  in  common  fairness,  as  he  had,  in  a 
manner,  surprised  the  organist  into  reveaiing  his 
secret;  so  he  said— 

"I  give  you  my  word,  Mr.  Daranyi,  that 
neither  Jim  nor  I  will  over  tell  your  daughter 
that  she  is  related  to  Sir  Peter  Molyneus." 

CHAPTElt   in. 
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flM  awaited  his  brother's  return  with 
[  characteristic  patience.  He  was 
•  scanning  the  columns  of  last  week's 
f  local- paper,  when,  at  length,  Deri 
[  l>ut  his  fair  head  in  at  the  donr  of 
the  hotel  parlour,  with  nn  inno 
cent  inquiry  as  to  whether  he  were  still  there. 

"  I  should  rather  think  I  am  still  here  ! "  re- 
]ilicd  Jim,  laying  down  the  paper,  and  eyeing 
the  innocent  face  with  some  suspicion.  Deri 
never  looked  more  angelic  than  when  he  had 
been  doing  something  of  which  others  might 
doubt  the  wi.sdom— a  fact  well  known  to  his 
half-brother,  who  had  for  ten  years  past  been 
his  chief  chum  and  almost  constant  companion. 
The  truant  took  the  easiest  chair  he  could 
find  and  drew  out  his  cigarette -case 
"  Been  out  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  No ;  I  have  not  been  out.  I  have  been  talk- 
ing to  your  parson-man  ;  and  a  rattling  good 
talker  he  is.  I  have  accepted  an  invitation  for 
us  both  to  lunch  at  the  Ilectory  to-morrow." 
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**Humpli!  We  are  coming  out:  actually  going 
into  society.  I  have  promised  to  introduce  you, 
at  your  earliest  convenience,  to  your  respected 
uncle  and  very  charming  cousin." 

^*  Ob,  then  it  is  Ignatz  Daranyi  himself  ?  How 
strange  ! " 

"Why  strange?  Haven't  we  been  expecting 
to  run  across  him  sooner  or  later  T' 

"  Not  in  England." 

Deri  related  what  had  passed  at  the  cottage, 
and  the  promise  of  secrecy  he  had  given. 

"  He  knows  you  are  called  Molyneux,  Jim.  It 
rather  bowled  him  over  at  first  ;  but  he  soon 
baw  the  unlikelihood  of  a  wandering  musician 
being  connected  in  any  way  with  Sir  Peter 
Molyneux,  of  Molyneux  Park.  He  does  not  in 
the  least  suspect  you  of  being  yourself." 

Jim  was  silent  for  a  moment ;  then  he  said, 
"I  sometimes  think  you  are  nothing  but  an 
overgrown  schoollwy,  Deri.  I  am  of  that 
o])inion  at  this  moment" 

Deri's  smile  flashed  out,  chiising  away  the  un- 
wonted frown  which  had  settled  on  his  happy 
face. 

**  What  a  dense  old  donkey  you  are,  Jim  ! 
Would  you  have  me  believe  that  you  want  all 
Sir  Peter's  property  for  yourself?" 

**  Kindly  say  what  you  are  driving  at." 

"With  pleasure  Sybil  Daranyi  is  your  cousin, 
is  she  not?  Her  mother  was  your  father's  only 
sister.  Had  your  aunt  married  a  man  of  whom 
8ir  Peter  ai-:])roved,  she  would  have  had  a  hand- 
some dowiy;  and  she  would  have  been  treated 
like  the  daughter  of  the  house,  instead  of  being 
cast  out  like  an  interloper  who  had  no  right 
there.  Your  father  did  what  he  could  to  re- 
concile Sir  Peter  to  his  only  daughter  ;  but  news 
of  her  death  reached  her  old  home  before  this 
was  accomplished.  Daranyi  was  completely  lost 
sight  of,  and  it  was  not  known  if  they  had  any 
family.  Now,  Daranyi  has  turned  up  again.  It 
looks  to  me  as  though  we  had  been  brought 
here  to  find  him— and  his  daughter." 

Deri  ceased,  leaving  Jim  to  think  out  the 
rest  of  the  situation  for  himself. 

"You  say  she  is  good-looking?  Miss  Daranyi, 
I  mean." 

"  Cousin  Sybil  ?  Good-looking  is  not  the 
word  :  she  is  sweet  and  charming  !  " 

"I  think  we  had  better  speak  of  her  as  Miss 
Daranyi,  hadn't  we?  Besides,  she  is  not  your 
cousin." 

*'Very  true." 

"Is  she  dark  or  fair? 

''Dark— a  ret(ular  Molyneux.  But  you  saw 
her  thi.s  afternoon.'' 

"I  did  not  notice  her.  Sir  Peter  would  l»o 
jflea-ied  that  she  is  dark.  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Deri:  I  understand  now," 


Then  the  two  young  men  discussed  plans 
amicably  and  satisfactorily,  with  the  result 
that  even  the  straightforward  Jim  agreed  that 
their  best  plan  was  to  keep  their  family  history 
a  secret  from  everybody  at  Moxon,  with  the 
exception  of  the  rector,  to  whom  Jim  had  taken 
a  great  fancy,  and  who.  he  thought,  might 
ultimately  be  able  to  help  them. 

Next  day,  therefore,  on  arriving  at  the 
Rectory,  they  were  pleased  to  find  themselves 
shown  into  a  room  which  was  evidently  Mr. 
Long's  study,  where  their  host  received  them 
alone. 

Peri  let  his  brother  do  the  principal  share  of 
the  talking  for  once,  only  putting  in  a  word 
now  and  then  when  he  considered  the  plain- 
spoken  Jim  was  not  doing  sufficient  justice  to 
the  dramatic  ix)ssibilities  of  the  situation  ;  for 
Deri  was  an  artist  to  his  finger  tii)s,  and,  except 
when  lost  in  his  own  playing,  always  had  an  eye 
to  effect. 

]Mr.  Long  was  greatly  interested  in  the  story 
confided  to  him,  and  his  interest  quickly  ex- 
tended itself  to  the  princi]>al  narrator— honest 
Jim  Molyneux,  who  so  coolly  and  naturally 
planned  a  reconciliation  between  his  grandfather 
and  cousin  which  would  mean  to  him  a  loss 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  the  property  he 
had  hitherto  considered  would,  some  day,  be  all 
his  own. 

Of  course  he  was  only  doing  what  was  right ; 
but  men  do  not  always  go  out  of  their  way  to 
act  honourably  as  i\  matter  of  course  ;  and  when 
they  do,  they  generally  expect  to  have  their 
generosity  recognised.  Whereas  Jim— and  Deri 
also— appeared  totally  unaware  that  they  were 
planning  a  kind  and  generous  act :  they  simply 
felt  it  to  be  their  duty— Jim  to  accomplish, 
Deri  to  aid  and  abet — and,  as  duty  was  a  thing 
never  to  be  shirked,  they  were  prepared  to 
do  it. 

The  rector  thanked  them  for  their  confidence, 
which  he  promised  to  respect. 

"I  will  do  anything  I  can  to  help  you,  Mr. 
Molyneux,  though  I  do  not  see  any  immediate 
possibility  of  doing  so  ;  unless —what  position  do 
you  purpose  taking  here  ?  W^hat  social  position, 
I  mean?" 

"Not  a  very  high  one,  I  fancy,  Mr.  Long; 
my  brother  ban  already  taken  care  of  that. 
As  teacher  of  the  violin  to  your  organist's 
daughter,  I  think  we  shall  not  be  called  on  by 
the  county." 

Mr.  Long  laughed  softly  as  he  caught  the 
delinquent  Deri's  eye  while  Jim  delivered 
himself  of  this  little  speech ;  there  was  a 
something  irresistibly  quaint  about  Dtri  which 
appealed  to  the  rector's  sense  of  humour. 

"Well,  if  you  want  to  Mie  low,'  Mr.  Molyneux, 
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it  is  as  well  that  your  daily  associates  should 
be  chosen  from  a  class  which  will  not  inquire 
too  closely  into  your  connections  and  ante- 
cedents. I  am  not  sure  that  Mr.  Ross  ha:^  not 
adopted  the  wisest  possible  course  in  what  he 
has  done.  May  I  ask  another  personal  question 
without  being  thought  impertinent?  What 
about  funds  1  Are  you  drawing  from  your 
private  income  during  your  tour,  or  are  you 
really  desirous  of  earning  money  ? " 

Eather  to  the  rector's  astonishment  both  his 
visitors  blushed  a  guilty  crimson.  Jim  shot  a 
shamefaced  look  of  appeal  at  his  brother,  who, 
shifting  restlessly  in  his  chair,  began  to  stammer 
a  reply,  to  this  effect — 

"  We~we  haven't  any  private  income  just  at 
— at  present.  We — we  are  doing  without  it :  it 
— it  doesn't  exist,  in  fact— that  is— oh,  hang  it !  ' 
Then,  with  a  fresh  flush  of  colour,  and  with 
lowered  eyes,  he  blurted  out :  **  We  don't  mind 
you  knowing  the  truth,  Mr.  Long.  The  fact  is 
we  knew  of  some  curate  fellows,  and — and  that 
sort  of  thing—with  families,  you  know ;  they 
always  have.  And  they  had  no  means  of 
getting  away  to  the  sea,  or  anywhere.  So  Jim 
suggested " 

"It .was  you,  old  man!"  miio  voce  from  Jim. 

"  Shut  up,  can't  you  ?  He  suggested  we  should 
make  our  own  fun,  instead  of  going  on  a 
yachting  cruise  this  summer  ;  and  then  those 
other  fellows  could  have  the  money,  you  see. 
It 's  no  treat  to  us — yachting  isn't  ;  and  this  sort 
of  thing — touring  and  giving  concerts,  and  all 
that — is  ripping  fun.  We  make  enough  to  live 
on,  and  so  it's  all  right." 

There  was  a  huskiness  in  Mr.  Long's  voice  as 
he  asked,  purely  as  a  matter  of  duty — 

"But— Sir  Peter]  Is  it  right  to  deceive 
him?" 

"He  knows  what  we  are  about"— Deri's  eyes 
came  up  and  his  smile  flashed  out ;  "  he  con- 
tents himself  with  calling  us  a  couple  of 
idiots,  and  forbidding  our  holding  any  commu- 
nication with  him  again  until  we  have  come  to 
our  senses." 

Mr.  Long  joined  in  the  smile  and  in  Jim's 
quiet  chuckle. 

"You  are  two  generous  fellow^s,  and  I  am 
glad  to  make  your  acquaintance.  I  am  glad, 
too,  that  you  have  told  me  all  this,  because  I 
can  understand  now  just  what  help  you  w^ant 
in  establishing  yourselves  here  for  a  month  or 
two.  And,  now,  I  have  something  to  projwse 
before  we  go  in  to  lunch.  You  are  an  Oxford 
man,  Mr.  Molyneux  ?  Well,  I  have  a  lazy 
young  rascal  of  a  son  who  won't  settle  down 
to  anything  but  boating,  tennis,  golf,  and  so  on. 
Will  you  try  to  cram  a  little  Latin  and  Greek 
into  his  head  for  an  hour  or  two  every  day?" 


"  This  is  very  kind  of  you,  Mr.  Long,"  began 
Jim  gratefully. 

"Would  Sir  Peter  consider  it  in  that  light, 
think  you  ?  But,  there  !  I  must  try  and  forget 
that  you  are  anything  except  what  you  seem  to 
bet  Now  come  along  to  be  introduced  to  my 
daughter  and  to  your  pupil ;  he  is  not  a  bad 
lad,  take  him  all  in  all." 

A  handsomer  jmir  of  young  people  would  not 
easily  be  found  than  Justinia  and  Edward  Long 
— the  former  a  tall,  fair  girl,  with  a  queenly  air 
of  dignified  composure;  the  latter,  also  tall  and 
fair,  some  two  years  his  sister's  junior,  well- 
built,  and  AS  self-possessed  as  though  he  had 
been  nine-and -twenty  instead  of  nineteen. 

He  received  the  intimation  that  Mr.  Molyneux 
would  read  with  him  for  a  couple  of  hours 
daily,  during  the  vacation,  with  a  long  and  in- 
qiviring  stare  at  his  father ;  then  he  turned  to 
Jim,  saying — 

"  That 's  all  right.  We  '11  get  it  over  in  the 
morning,  if  you  don't  mind.  Do  you  care  for 
boating  ? " 

"Fairly  well,"  replied  Jim  guardedly,  "when 
I  have  time  for  it.  But  I  am  here  to  work, 
you  know." 

He  and  Jim  took  iheir  leave  directly  lunch 
was  over,  waiting  only  to  make  arrangements 
for  the  reading  to  be  commenced  on  the  following 
morning. 

When  they  had  gone,  Justinia  Long  addressed 
her  father  wath  a  point-blank  question,  followed 
by  an  assertion — 

"Who  are  tliose  gentlemen?  For  they  are 
gentlemen.'' 

"They  seem  to  me,"  replied  the  rector,  "to 
be  two  remarkably  worthy  young  men  who  are 
bent  on  passing  a  short  holiday  as  profitably  as 
possible.  They  have  their  way  to  make  in  the 
world,  doubtless,  and  they  are  wise  not  to  wast« 
their  time.  I  hope  Ted  will  make  the  most  of  his 
opportunities  with  Mr.  Molyneux.  And  if  you, 
Justinia,  feel  inclined  to  work  up  your  music  a 
bit,  or  your  classics,  I  shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  putting  my  hand  in  my  pocket  for  the  puri)0se. 
Mr.  Molyneux  would  undertake  the  classics,  and 
Mr.  Ross  the  music." 

"  Thank  you,  father ;  I  '11  consider  the  matter,' 
said  Miss  Long.  

CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  DAY  OF  THE  FUNERAL. 

Tfi^ARK  FEXTON  was  buried  on  Saturday 
afternoon  ;  nearly  all  the  p()i)ulation  of 
Moxun  followed  the  body  to  its  la-bt 
resting-place,  for  the  young  violinist  had  been 
both  liked  and  respected  ;  and  there  was  not 
a  shopkeeper  in  the  little  town  who  objected 
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to  close  his  premises  for  the  afternoon,  even 
though  it  were  necessary,  and  expedient,  to  open 
a^in  towards  evening,  to  allow  the  Moxonites 
to  make  their  usual  Saturday-night  purchase8. 

The  funeral  procession  was  led  by  Daranyi's 
band,  playing  the  "Dead  March,"  each  member 
anxious  to  render  this  laat  tribute  of  comrade- 
ship to  the  memory  of  one  who  bad  so  lately 
been  of  their  number. 

Of    course    Jim    and    Deri    were    present. 
They  drew  neat  the   flower-strewn  grave  when 
the  crowd  began  to  lessen.    And  when  they,  too, 
started  townwards  a^n  they  found  themselves 
immediately  behind  two  feminine   forms  which 
■were   becoming   very   familiar    to   both.     Had 
Sybil      Daranyi      been 
alone  they    would    not 
have  hesitated  to  over- 
take   and     accompany 
her ;    but    Miss    Long 
na»  quite  another  per- 
son,  and   her  brother's 
tutor  held    back  when 
Deri      suggested      that 
they  should  go  on  and 
join  the  two  ladies. 

"  I  can't  do  it,  Deri ; 
she  has  snubbed  me 
more  than  once  already. 
I  am  nut  going  to  lie 
down  in  the  dust  for 
her  to  trample  on  at 
her  contemptuous  plea- 

''  Nonsense,  man  ! 
That's  all  your  fancy. 
She  doesn't  snub  me.' 
And  what  difference 
can  she  Kee  between 
us?  Besides,  she  is  so 
friendly  with  Syb  — 
with  Miss  Daranyi, 
that  I  am  sure  she 
can't  bo  so  proud  as 
yon    would    make    her 

Ollt." 

"  She  has  known 
Miss  Daranyi  all  her 
life,  perhaps  ;  and, 
then,  women  are  dif- 
ferent," said  Jim,  with 
some  vagueness  of 
Dieaning. 

Deria  long  legs  be- 
t^fin  to  rehel  at  having 
to  go  so  slowly. 

"I  can't  Mtroll  back 
at  thid  p»ce,  Jim  ; 
it's    no    USB.      'Twae  " 


all  very  well  coming  out,  when  custom  de- 
manded it ;  but  I  want  to  walk  now.  Put 
on  a  spurt  and  let  ub  get  past  them ;  we  need 
not  stop,  you  know." 

This  propoaal  meeting  with  Jim'a  approval, 
the  two  girls  soon  became  aware  of  a  steady 
dual  tread  coming  on  ai)ace  from  the  rear. 
Perhaps  both  guessed  at  the  owiiers  irf  the 
footsteps  ;  for  a  faint  smile  crept  ronnd  Sybil's 
mouth,  and  the  rector's  daughter  held  her  head 
even  higher  than  u.sual. 

But  the  head  came  down  again,  though  the 
smile  still  lingered,  when  the  two  men  passed, 
with  a  mere  raising  of  the  hat  as  far  as  Jim 
was  concerned,  Deri,  however,  half  turning  to 
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send  a  glance  at  Sybil's  bonny  face,  which  was 
returned  by  her  dark  eyes. 

Thus  refreshed,  Deri  began  to  whistle,  softly, 
an  air  with  variations  which  he  was  teaching 
Miss  Daranyi  to  play  on  her  violin  ;  and  the 
rose  tint  deepened  in  SybiFs  cheeks  as  she 
heard  it. 

*What  a  pleasant  young  fellow  that  is!  so 
unaffected  and  amusing,"  observed  the  rector's 
daughter,  alluding  to  Deri,  though  her  calm 
gaze  rested  on  Jira*s  high  shoulders. 

Sybil  discovered  as  much  in  the  glance  she 
directed  at  her  companion's  face. 

"That  is  just  what  I  think  about  him, 
Justinia " ;  the  smile  had  taken  a  mischievous 
expression  by  this  time.  "And  he  is  so  much 
attached  to  his  brother — so  proud  of  him." 

"  Ye-es.  And  he  is  good-looking,  too  ;  such 
fine  eyes  ;  one  never  tires  of  watching  his  face  ! " 

"And  Ted  tells  me  he  is  very  clever,"  con- 
tinued Sybil  demurely. 

"  Oh !  Well,  of  coui*se,  he  must  be  clever  to 
play  as  yoa  say  he  does.  I  shall  enjoy  listen- 
ing to  him  when  I  get  a  chance." 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  his  playing :  / 
have  not  heard  him  yet." 

"  Not  heard  him !  Why,  Sybil,  you  raved 
over  him ! " 

"That  was  Mr.  Ross,  Justinia,  not  Mr. 
Molyneux." 

Justinia  drew  into  her  shell. 

"I  was  talking  of  Mr.  Koss." 

"Were  you?  /  was  talking  of  Mr. 
Molyneux ! " 

After  which  a  silence  fell  on  the  two, 
which  lasted,  with,  few  interruptions,  until  the 
gate  of  Honeysuckle  Cottage  was  reached. 

Deri  and  Jim,  watching  eagerly  from  behind 
the  lace  curtains  in  the  little  front  room, 
speculated  each  in  his  own  mind  on  the  chances 
for  and  against  Miss  Long  entering  the  cottage 
to  enjoy  a  cup  of  tea  with  the  organist's 
daughter,  or  Sybil  Daranyi  accompanying  Miss 
Long  to  the  Rectory.  Both  faces  brightened 
when  the  girls  turned  into  the  garden  and  came 
up  the  path  to  the  front  door. 

"  You  here ! "  Sybil  had  guessed  they  were 
there  ;  but  her  surprise  appeared  great  as  she 
entered  the  room  and  met  Deri's  sparkling  eyes. 
"  Now  I  call  this  lucky.  Miss  Long  and  I  were 
saying  that  we  have  not  yet  heard  you  play, 
Mr.  Molyneux." 

"  You  forget,  Sybil ;  I  was  alluding  to  Mr. 
Ross." 

"Well,  I  was  not!"  The  mischievous  girl 
faced  Jim  with  a  pleading  look.  "If  I  give 
you  a  nice— a  very  nice  cup  of  tea,  with  a 
dear  little  cake  which  I  made  myself,  you  will 
play  to  us,  won't  you?" 


"Make  it  two  cakes.  Miss  Daranyi,  if  they 
are  only  little  ones,  and  I'll  do  anything  you 
like."  Jim  marched  over  to  the  piano.  "I  do 
better  with  this  than  with  the  violin ;  that 's 
Deri's  province.  I  only  play  it  to  show  him  off ; 
and  I  want  this  innings  oil  to  myself." 

Nevertheless,  he  chose  a  Ttiarch  composed  by 
Deri  in  which  to  show  himself  off,  playing 
it  with  such  spirit  and  masterly  management 
of  his  instrument  that  Sybil  was  warm  in  her 
thanks. 

"That  was  delightful,  Mr.  Molyneux;  such  a 
capital  march^  too  ;  I  don't  think  I  know  it  at 
all.    Whose  is  it?" 

"The  composer's  name  is  Ross,"  said  Jim, 
with  a  smiling  glance  at  Deri's  crimson  face. 

When  Miss  Long  rose  to  go,  Deri  started  up 
too,  saying  he  would  seek  Mr.  Daranyi  in  the 
church,  as  it  was  imperative  he  should  see  him 
as  soon  as  possible,  and  he  would  return  later 
to  the  cottage  for  the  lesson  due  to  Sybil  that 
evening. 

There  was  nothing  for  it  but  for  Jim  to 
accomi)any  his  brother  and  Miss  Long,  their 
roads  leading  in  the  same  direction ;  but  he  was 
not  at  his  ease  as  he  bade  Sybil  good-bye,  and 
he  contributed  nothing  to  the  conversation  when 
they  got  outside. 

Deri  rattled  on,  as  usual,  winning  frequent 
smiles  from  Justinia's  proud  lips,  and,  evidently, 
advancing  every  moment  in  her  good  graces. 

She  shook  hands  cordially  with  him  at  the 
entrance  to  the  church,  then  extended  limp 
fingers  for  Jim  to  clasp,  scarcely  glancing  at 
him  as  slie  turned  away. 

A  dark  flush  crimsoned  the  young  man's  face, 
\and  an  angry  expression  flashed  after  her  from 
his  steady  eyes. 

"  Was  I  not  right,  Deri  ?  You,  who  see 
everything,  could  not  help  seeing  the  change 
in  her.  She  is  prepared  to  meet  you  as  an 
equal,  but  I  am  less  than  the  dust  beneath 
her  feet." 

'  The  matter  was  beyond  Deri's  comprehension. 
He  decided  to  sound  Sybil  for  a  solution  of  the 
mystery  when  he  returned  to  the  cottage  after 
his  interview  with  Daranyi. 

"Snubs  him  always,  does  she?  And  not 
you?"  asked  Sybil  quickly. 

Was  it  Deri's  fancy,  or  did  a  cloud  of  some 
sort  momentarily  dim  the  brightness  of  the 
piquante  face  ? 

"She  seems  to  like  me  well  enough"  he 
replied.  "But  she  behaves  to  Jim  as  though 
he  had  mortally  offended  her.  I  wish  you 
would  find  out  what  he  has  done,  so  that  we 
can  i)ut  it  right.  He  worries  over  it,  thinking 
she  has  taken  a  dislike  to  him." 

"It  really  w^orries  him  1 " 
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"Very  much  so.  You  see,  being  so  much  at 
the  Rectory,  it  makes  it  a  bit  awkward  for  him. 
I  cannot  think  it  is  pride.  Mi.ss  Long  is  far 
too  thorough  a  gentlewoman  to  snub  a  man 
because  he  happens  to  be  obliged  to  earn  his 
daily  bread." 

"Yes,  of  course  she  is.  Perhaps  it  is  your 
brothers  name  she  objects  to—like  that  dear 
unreasonable  father  of  mine.  Have  you  jiny 
idea,  ^Ir.  lloss-he  talks  to  you  so  freely,  he 
may  have  told  you— why  he  so  much  dislikes 
the  name  of  Molyneux?" 


CHAPTER   V. 

A     VIOLIN     LESSON. 

ERE  was  a  nice  easy  question  fcir 
Deri  Ross  to  answer  with  Sybil's 
(|ne.stioning  eyes  on  his  face.  He 
longed  to  enter  into  full  particulais 
ctaicerning  her  father's  objection  to 
the  name  of  Molyneux  ;  but  his 
promise  stood  in  the  way.  Besides,  Jim  would 
not  have  liked  it ;  and  it  might—there  was  no 
knowing— it  might  put  an  end  to  the  delightful 
intimacy  between  Sybil  and  himself;  for  she 
was  a  spirited  girl,  and  might  refuse  to  have 
anything  to  say  to  him  and  Jim  when  she 
knew  that  they  stood  in  close  relationship  to  a 
man  who  had  cast  off  his  daughter  so  harshly, 
that  daughter  being  her  own  dead  mother. 

So  Deri  had  to  call  his  native  histrionic 
talent  to  his  aid. 

"  Dislikes  the  name,  does  he  ?  Are  you  sure  ? 
But  he  doesn't  dislike  Jim  \ " 

"  Oh,  no !  Not  but  what  I  think  he  has 
tried  to  do  even  that ;  but  dad  can  never  close 
his  heart  to  a  musician.  And  there  is  some- 
thing else  I  am  puzzled  about ;  and  that  is— 
why  you  two  are  masquerading  as  poverty- 
stricken  musicians  ?  I  don't  for  a  moment 
believe  you  are  what  you  appear  to  be.  Oh ! 
3'ou  need  not  look  so  alarmed  !  I  am  not  going 
to  ask  awkward  questions,  and  1  am  not  going 
to  say  a  word  to  anyone  else— not  even 
Justinia.  •  I  daresay  we  shall  know  all  about 
it  some  day." 

Deri  was  taken  aback  for  once ;  he  stood  be- 
fore her,  with  downcast  eyes,  blushing  guiltily, 
and  had  not  a  word  to  say  for  himself. 

A  little  teasing  laugh  aroused  some  of  his 
old  spirit.  Raising  his  eyes  to  SybilH  with  a 
look  of  whimsical  apology  and  reproach,  he 
said  audaciously — 

**  You  shall  be  the  first  to  know  when  I  am 
freft  to  speak;  I  promise  you  that  But  don't 
let  imagination  Carry  you  too  far.  If  tutoring 
does  not  hapi)en  to  be  Jim's  profession,  music 
is  certainly  mine.      I  should  not  have  enough 
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for  all  my  needs  if  I  did  not  earn  somethin«5 
in  the  course  of  the  year." 

This  was  true  enough  ;  for  giving  to  those 
who  were  in  want  was  one  of  Deri's  most 
pressing  needs ;  and  the  small  fortune  he 
inherited  from  his  father  did  not  go  very  far 
towards  satisfying  it;  while  Sir  Peter  absolutely 
forbade  a  single  penny  of  the  allowance  he  made 
his  step-grandson  being  spent  on  any  "charity 
tomfoolery."  * 

"I  am  very  glad  of  that,"  .said  Sybil 
heartily.  "I  don^t  like  men  who  are  not  com- 
pelled to  work ;  they  don't  take  life  in  a 
proper  spirit.  So  you  are  not  quite  princes  in 
disguise,  after  all  ?  Oh  !  you  have  mar>'ellous 
control  over  your  features,  Mr.  Ross,  though 
you  did  blush  just  now,  furiou.sly !  worse  than 
I  ever  did  in  all  my  life." 

"  But  not  worse  than  you  ever  will," 
prophesied  Deri,  with  a  glance  which  speedily 
increased  the  colour  in  her  cheeks  and  re- 
duced her  to  sudden  silence.  "Can't  you 
understand— you  must  know— that  I  would  not 
withhold  my  confidence  from  you  if  there 
were  not  |)Otent  reasons  for  doing  so  ?  If  I 
were  a  free  agent  I  would  tell  you  all  about  it; 
but  my  lips  are  sealed.  So,  will  you  forgive 
me,  and  go  on  l^eing  content  to  know  me  as 
Deri  Ross  the  fiddler  % " 

She  fetched  h^r  violin  while  Deri  arranged 
the  music  on  the  stand,  and  then  she  began 
the  air  he  bul  whistled  that  afternoon.  It 
took  her  thoughts  back  to  the  cemetery;  and, 
in  memoiy,  she  stood  by  the  newly-made 
grave. 

"What  is  it?**  His  voice  broke  in  on  her. 
reverie  ;  his  fingers  touched  hers  as  they  laj' 
passively  on  the  strings.  "  What  is  troubling 
you?    You  are  not  thinking  of  the  music." 

"No."  A  tear  ran  down  her  cheek,  alarm- 
ing Deri  exceedingly.  "I  was  thinking  of 
l>oor  Mark.  He  was  here  this  day  w^eek,  full 
of  life  and  spirits,  and  looking  forward  with 
such  pleasure  to  the  concert." 

"  Yet,"  said  Deri  softly,  desiring  only  that 
that  ])early  tear  should  not  be  succeeded  by 
another,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  appearing 
unfeeling — "yet  if  he  were  alive  I  should 
probably  not  lie  here  now,  talking  to  you." 

Their  eyes  met  for  an  instant,  and  the  tear  on 
Sybil's  cheek  was  dried  by  a  hot  blush  which 
swept  over  her  face.  Moreover,  no  other  tear 
succeeded  it ;  and  Mark  Fenton  was  forgotten  as 
Deri  took  the  violin  from  her  and  began  himself 
to  play. 

Presently  Mr.  Daranyi  came  into  supper,  little 
thinking  what  lesson  the  two  young  i)eople  had 
learnt  so  thoroughly  in  the  few  days  since  they 
had  first  met. 
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"  You  will  suj>  witli  us,  Deri  Rosa  V'  asked  the 
organist  in  bi^  abrupt  way. 

It  was  from  no  want  of  will  to  stay  that  Deri 
declined  the  invitation.  He  rcmeiuliered  that 
Mark  Fenton  had  been  nlive  a  week  ago  and  had 
supped  uixler  this  roof  ;  and  he  knew  tluit  Rybil, 
alHO,  would  l>o  thinking  of  tliat,  so  lie  said  he 
niiwt  not  stay  that  evening,  and  reluctantly  made 
n.fl  if  he  would  go. 

Perhai)3  Ryliil  flid  not  want  to  lose  him  just 
yet,  though  she  was  glad  he  had  refused  her 
father's  invitation  to  supper.  Ignoring  Deri's 
band,  held  out  in  farewell,  she  said  : 

"  Daddy,  you  missed  a  treat  through  not 
beiiiK  here  at  teatinie,  Mr,  Molyneux  playtxl, 
on  the  piano,  a  wirch  Mr.  Hoss  bax  composed. 


inyUiiug  four  father  eaid.'" 


You     will    want    it    for    the    band   when  yoa 

"  Play  it  now  ! "  commanded  Daranyi,  waving; 
Deri  to  the  piano. 

"  I  can't  do  it  as  well  as  Jim,"  murmured  the 
composer  mode.stly,  as  he  seated  himself  and 
struck  a  chord  or  two,  "to  feel  the  instniment's 
mouth,"  he  explained.  When  satisfied  that  the 
piano  res|>onded  to  his  wilt,  he  be^n  his  mtu-rit, 
and  though,  perhaps,  bis  execution  was  inferior 
to  Jim's,  Sybil  secretly  thought  the  composi- 
tion gained  rather  than  lost  by  its  change  of 
interpreters. 

Daranyi  got  up  and  stood  by  the  piano,  his 

eyebrows  working  up  and  down  with  escitement, 

bin  fingera  itching  to  follow  those  long  thin  ones 

travelling    so    unerringly  over 

the  key-board. 

"  It  is  magnificent  1  It  is 
the  opening  we  want '. "  he 
exclaimed,  as  the  closing 
chords  came  crashing  out. 
"We  will  begin  with  that  on 
tlie  night  of  the  concert.  You 
wilt  arrange  it  for  the  dif- 
ferent instruments ;  I  leave 
that  to  you.  And  I  will  train 
the  men ;  you  leave  that  to 
me.  Go  home,  since  you  will 
not  stay  to  supper,  and  get 
to  work  at  once.  I  want  the 
complete  score  for  myself  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Deri  obeyed  with  whimsical 
aubmis.<<ion,  feeling  comjien- 
sated  for  his  dismissal  when 
Sybil  followe<l  him  to  the 
door  to  whisper ; 

"You  do  not  mind?  You 
understand  that  he  means 
no  offence  1  It  is  only  his 
way." 

"I  know."  Deri  took  her 
hand  and  looked  into  lier 
dark  eyes.  "  I  could  never 
take  offence  at  anything  yonr 
father  said  or  did,  even  if  I 
were  not  getting  to  under- 
stand him  pretty  well.  Good- 
night." 

"  Oood  -  night,"  she  mur- 
mured, trying  to  withdmw 
her  hand. 

Before  she  .'lucceeded  in 
doing  so,  however,  Deri  had 
bent  his  head  until  his  li|>s 
touched  those  trembling 
fingci's  ;  then  he  dropped 
thum    gently,    and    Sybil    run 
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upstairs,  feeling  xhe  could  not  meet  her  father's 
eyes  at  that  mament 

This  new  secret  joy  was,  perhajs,  all  tlie  more 
Rweet  and  Altered  that  she  could  not  whisper  a 
word  of  it  to  mortal  ears.  There  was  only  her 
father  tii  share  it  with,  but  to  speak  of  it  to  him 
was  out  of  the  question.  Besides,  after  all,  what 
was  there  to  say  1  All  that  Sybil  wax  conscious 
of  desiring  was  that  someone — sonic  wjiman,  for 
preference —would  talk  to  her,  without  ceasing, 
of  Deri  Ross  ;  of  his  goodness  and  clevernesa  ; 
of  his  thoughtful nesss for  others:  and  of  the 
thousand  and  one  virtues  which  Sybil  was  con- 
vinced he  possessed  ;  and  when  an  end  had  come 
to  this,  she  could  wish  to  hear  it  all  over  again. 

Her  eyes  shone  as  she  went  down  to  suiii>er ; 
her  ritep  was  light,  and  her  happy  laugh  rang  out 
perpetually. 


Daranji  looked  at  her  now  and  again 

merry    comiuiny    for    your    old 


joung  countrj 
■    brightly    enter 


I  dont."     Sjbil 
the  table  at  the 


father,   my  Sybil 

man    had   remained   to   be 

tallied. " 

"Dont  wish  that,  daddj 
shivered  as  .she  glanced  aero 
place  which  Mark  Fenton  had  filled  only  a  week 
il.^p,  She  could  not  have  borne  to  have  seen 
l)eri  Ross  sitting  there  that  evening.  "We  are 
very  well  as  we  are,  dad,  just  you  and  I— don't 
you  think  so  t '' 

"  Yes,  child,  yea ;  you  are  all  I  want,  as 
Heaven  knows  well.  But  for  how  much  longer  u 
time  shall  I  be  all  that  you  want  1  Answer  iiie 
that,  if  you  can." 

Apparently  Sybil  could  not,  for  she  made  no 

reply.  (To  be  coHliBiiai.) 


BT    THE    REV.    I 


COLUMBA'S    SONG    OF    TRUST. 


INTEECEflSlON,"    KTO. 


jfHE  hymn  which  follows  this  note  is 
jf  paraphraseiJ  from  the  Gaelic  of  St. 
w  Columbu,  afterwards  (from  A.n,  .'>li.S 
T  to  TM'i)  the  UiBsionary  Apostle  of 
It  lona.  It  has  its  own  traditional 
^  Ktory,  which  nhould  be  given  with 
ii.  as  it  is  of  some  remarkable  interest. 
BrieSy   it   is  as  follows  :— 

Colamba,  who  was  of  the  Irish  Royal  blood  of 
the  Niallii  or  Xeils,  after  a  boyhood  of  notable 
pnergy  and  eameBtneBH,  was  ordained  deoooa  by 
Biehop  Finlan,  and  priest  by  Bishop  Etehan  of 
CJonard. 

He  laboared  for  some  yearx  with  much  zeal 
and  Buccess,  and,  oa  far  as  we  can  Bee,  woulil 
never  have  left  Ireland  bnt  for  a  grievous  nin 
which  brought  him   under  < 


It  i 


ingular  that   this   a 


^t.^d  with 


a  copy  of  the  Psalter.  He  had  '■  a  scholar's  true 
love  for  a  book,  and  an  artist's  true  love  for  a 
beautiful  book,"  He  obtained  a  specially  beautiful 
illuminated  Psalter  from  Bishop  Ftnian  and 
copied  it.  The  owner,  when  ho  found  this  out, 
demanded  the  rojiy  ta  well  as  the  original  from 
Columba.  The  subject  of  quarrel  was  referred  to 
King  Diarmid,  who  decided  in  these  t«rmi : 
"Every  calf  to  ita  own  cow,  therefore  every  son- 
book"  (or  copy)  "to  its  own  mother-book."  There- 
fore, Columba  must  restore  the  copy  as  well  as 
the   ori);inal. 

Columba  considered  this  decision  most  unjust, 
and  not  only  refused  to  abide  by  it.  but  threat- 
ened the  king  with  the  vengeance  of  hia  clan, 
and  eventually  the  <juarrel  ended  in  a  battle  in 
which  a  numlier  of  men  were  slain.  He  was,  on 
the  instance  of  the  kins',  excommunicated  by  a 
synod    of    clergy,    for    blood-KUiltinesfi,    and    only 
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restored  on  the  condition  that  he  should  win  to 
Chri8t  as  many  pagan  souls  as  he  had  caused 
Christian  men  to  be  slain  in  this  quarrel.  His 
repentance  enlarged,  of  his  own  will,  this  con- 
dition, and  made  him  a  missionary  exile  for  life. 

It  is  very  remarkable  that  it  was  during:  his 
hurried  journey  by  nlgfht  from  Tara,  after 
threatening  the  king,  over  the  mountains  to 
Tyrconnell,  in  avoidance  of  the  guarded  roads, 
that  he  is  said  to  have  composed  this  song  of  trust. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  strange  that,  with  his 
heart  agitated  by  anger,  and  with  a  purpose  of 
vengeance  in  his  mind,  he  should  so  have  spent 
his  night  of  peril. 

But  though  it  seems  strange,  it  may  be  con- 
sidered true  to  human  nature,  and  true  to  the 
fact  that  God's  mercy  leaves  not  alone,  or  to 
ultimate  ruin,  a  son  in  error  who  is  conscien- 
tious while  he  errs. 

Columba,  thrown  off  his  balance  by  passion, 
thought  for  the  time  that  he  did  well  to  be 
angry,  an^  so  not  only  with  no  hypocrisy,  but 
with  deep  inward  fervour,  he  cast  himself  upon 
the  Soyereign  will  and  covenanted  guardianship 
of  God  his   Father,  Saviour  and  Friend. 


So  frail  are  the  bef^t  of  men,  that  they  can  be 
easily  thrown  off  their  balance  of  calm  and  sober 
judgment  without  knowing  at  the  moment  that 
they  err  :  and  so  real  is  the  fatherly  goodnesj*  of 
God,  Who  later  will  bring  home  to  such  soul?* 
their  fault,  and  cause  them  to  judge  themselves, 
but  at  the  time  will  not  utterly  hide  Hij  Face  in 
overwhelming  displeasure. 

It  was  so  with  Saul  of  Tarsus.  And  thus 
Columba,  sinning  by  impetuous  anger  and  revolt, 
and  refusing  to  bear  meekly  and  silently  the  cro»% 
of  the  harsh  and  foolish  judgment  of  the  kin{?, 
was  allowed  out  of  a  sincere  heart  to  conceive  and 
utter  this  powerful  address  of  earnest  trust  in  God. 

It  is  not  that  God  sees  no  sin  in  His  elect, 
but  that  the  insight  of  the  Omniscient  saw  here 
the  absence  of  deliberate  choice  of  sin  for  8in*B 
sake,  and  His  foresight  beheld  in  the  near  future 
the  true  repentance,  and  the  fruits  meet  for  it, 
without  which  his  sin  could  not  have  been  forgiven. 

The  writer  of  this  paraphrase  wishes  it  to  be 
understood  that,  having  no  knowledge  of  the 
original  Gaelic,  he  has  been  obliged  to  use  a 
prose  translation  and  thus  to  give  the  hymn  to 
the  reader  at  third  hand. 


THE    SONG. 


-•o*- 


I   TREAD  i  the    mountain    pasRos    through    the 

gloom 
Alone,    save   that   Thy   Presence    can   illume, 
Sun   of   my   soul,    these   rough    wa3^s    of    the 

night, 
And   turn   the   fearsome  darkness   into   light. 

II 
Should     that     day     dawn — the    last    that    I 
should   see — 

« 

No     mightiest     aid     could     save     from     Tliy 
decree  : 

No   valley   fastness   or   embattled    hill 

Sure   wan!    could    keep    against    Thy    sover- 
eign  will. 

Ill 

Man !    if   thou   ni-t    'not    God's,    e'en    at    His 
shrine, 

Or  in  some  vale  of  rest,  death  may  be  thine ; 

If  .  thou     art     God's,     thou     canst      not     be 
death's   prey 

E'en   in    th(^   front    and    fury   of   the   fray. 

IV 

What    is    our    life  ?     It    is    our  Father's    will, 
Or   brief   or   long,    of  seeming   good   or   ill ; 


Who   risk   may   save,    who    guard   may    cast 

away  ; 
The    proudest    front     not     fate    with     "yea" 


or    "nay." 


Ah,      living     God  !      who     worketh     ill      or 


wrong 


Treadeth     a     path      that      haunting     terrors 

throng ; 
The   hopes   his  bosom   fondles   waste   in    air, 
And   o'er   his   futun*   broo<ls    eterne    despair. 


VI 


No   magic   mirror   may   mine   end   foretell, 
No   biiYl   in   bush   sing   fortune's   oracle ; 
In   Thee   alone,    my    Father,    T    will   trust, 
God,    evermoi*e   the   Faithful   and   the  Just. 

VII 

Lord    Christ,    the    Sox,    my    Prophet,    King 

Divine 
Yet      human,      Mary's     son,     Givat      Master 

mine. 
With     Father     and     with     Spirit,     One-in- 

Three, 
All   that   I   am   and   have    I    trust   to   Thee. 

Amen, 


THE    DIVINE    DISCIPLINE    OF    LIFE. 


"  Ye  have  not  yvl  resisted  onto  blood. 
Bpeokcith  unto  you  as  onlo  children.  My  e- 
art  rebuked  of  Him :  for  whom  Ihe  Lord  I 


4trivinff  SKaEneC  sin.  And  ye  have  forgollen  ihu  cxhorLaLion  which 
a,  deapise  not  fbou  the  chastening  ot  ihe  Lord,  nor  faint  when  thou 
vetb  He  diasteneth.  and  scouigeth  every  son  whou  He  reoelreth." 

— IlEBKEWS  Xii.  4.  a,  B. 


>T  Hospital  Sunday  a 
hundred,  pulpits-  rang 
with  eloquent  enlorce- 
inents  ^o£  the  motives 
which  Christian  men 
and  women  have  to 
give   and    to   help. 

But  I  wish  to  re- 
mind you  that  there 
in  anotlier  aspect  of 
sickness.  Surely  the  sicknei^^  of  othei's  Hhould 
make  ua  think  a  little  of  our  own.  The 
Church  possesses  quite  a  libmry  of  manuals 
for  the  sick.  Of  these  the  chief  comes  from 
the  deep,  aweet  thinker  who  wrote  the 
twelfth  chapter  of  the  Epistle  to  tile 
Hebrews.  Whoe\'er  he  may  have  been,  lie  Js 
the  very  laureate  uf  afHiction,  the  ni};htingale 
of  God,  who  sitigK  Im  song  from  the  thicket 
under   the   sick    man's   window. 

But  I  uhall  consider  sickness,  not  by 
iteelf,  but  in  connection  with  the  whole 
subject  of  the    Divine  discipline  of   life. 

Let  us  read  our  text  a^in,  with  a  brief 
paraphrase :  Not  yet  is  that  which  you 
see  on  the  Cross  copied  out  in  you.  Not 
yet  has  your  resistance  unto  sin  led  you 
up  to  the  red  line  of  the  Army  of  Martyrs. 
And  have  you  forgotten  the  exhortation, 
being  such  as  dialoffueg  *  with  you  as  with 
sons — "  My  son  .  .  ."  In  suffering,  God 
speaks  with  us  not  only  in  a  stern  mono- 
](^ue,  but  invites  us  to  a  gentle  dialogue 
in  which  we  may  commune  with  Him  heart 
to    heart.    . 

We  have  in  this  passage  tlic  conception 
of  the  Divine  discipline  of  life.  Three 
aspects  of  it  ni-e  gi\-en  to  us  in  thi-ee 
woHs.  The  fii-st  is  !o;/icnf,  llie  sevond 
■moral,  the  ■  third  judicvi/.  The  logical  woid 
is  rejufation;  the  mom!  word  is  education; 
the  judicial    word    is  eorreclion. 

I.  '  The  logical  word  is  n:/uCntion.  "W'ti 
are  to  avoid  two  'extremes.  The  one  is 
rebellious  hardness,  a  stoical  pride  which  is 
at  root  contempt  erf  God,  The  other  is  of 
an  opposite  nuture,  utter  faint-hearted  feeble- 
ness. Turn  not  away  sick  and  loiithinj^ 
from    Ginl's    teri-ible    dispi*o<)f    of     your    life 

■  ijl.t  *.iiA.'v»ra..  Tlie  v.'i'l  "In  dinl..!!i.i;  ■  ia  foiiml  iti 
Bli«k«lieire. 


and  thoughts.  For  the  word  has  always 
a  logical  tinge ;  it  is  always  dwj/roof*  of 
an  opposite  conclusion,  never  exactly  rebuke. 

Most  of  us  in  our  inner  being  take  up 
wrong  theories  of  happiness  and  of  life. 
Sooner  or  later  God  rips  up  the  whole 
structure ;  for  the  logic  of  facts  is  the 
logic  of  Gorl, 

There  are  two  fallacies  which  God's  dis- 
cipline especially  rebukes  . —  the  fallacy  of 
infeiior  ends   and    the   fallacy   of   incomplete 

1.  The  fallacy  of  tn/eWor  mids.  Let  me 
enforce  what  I  mean  by  an  illustration 
taken  from  a  Hemion  preached  before  the 
University  of  Oxfoirt  nearly  eighty  years 
ago  by  an  illustrious  prelate.t  Those  were 
days  when  anecdotes  were  rarely  heard  in 
academic  pulpits,  as  they  were  supposed  to 
mar  the  glacial  correctness  demanded  'by 
HUcii  pulpit  performances.  But  the  preac^iei' 
was  in  ettmest,  and  he  wi8he<l  to  warn  all 
thoughtful  young  men  of  the  necessitj'  of 
rising  from  all  inferior  ends  and  choosing 
that  which  is  the  highest.  If  the  end 
chosen  wei-e  not  the  highest,  it  would,  he 
assured  his  hearers,  be  sternly  rejected  by 
the  logic  of  facts.  Two  men,  he  told  them, 
occupied  pliwea  in  a  coach  bound  for  a  very 
distant  part  of  England.  It  so  happened 
that  both  men  were  advanced  in  life,  both 
naturalists,  both  specialista.  One  was  a 
devotee  of  orchids,  the  other  of  ferns. 
Through  the  long  hours  of  their  jouniey 
they  conversed  upon  their  6i\ourite  topics. 
When  they  parted  at  the  end  of  their 
journey,  the  devotee  of  ferns  said  sadiy, 
"  Our  talks  have  had  one  efiect.  I  am  an 
()ld  man,  and  I  see  that  I  liave  made  an 
iiTe\'ocable  error.  Jly  whole  life  has  been 
a  mistake.  If  I  ha^i  to  begin  again,  I 
should  devote  myself  to  orchids "  Ah !  if 
lie  had  taken  to  orchids,  something  would 
have  come  with  the  same  melancholy  refu- 
tation. These  inferior  ends  are  always 
'breaking  down,  always  cheating  us.  Tliere 
is  an  emptiness  in  all  that  is  civat*>d  ;  there 
is  a  vanitj'  in  all  that  is  not  eternal.  These 
heai-ts  of  nui-s   have  big   pulses  within    them 
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that  throb  and  thi-ill  with  the  ^'earnings 
of  immortaHty.  They  are  made  for  God, 
and  must  be  restless  ever  until  they  find 
rest   in   Him   who   is   the   Supreme   End. 

2.  A  second  great  fallacy  which  the  dis- 
cipline of  God  refutes  is  the  fallacy  of 
incomplete  vietva  —  of  leaving  out  God  in 
our  scheme  of  life,  theoretical  or  practical. 
So  was  it  theoretically  with  the  great 
philosopher  who  set  himself  to  study  nature 
with  the  profoundest  conviction  that  "  the 
human  intellect  needs  lead,  not  wings " ; 
whose  colossal  patience  worked  out  one  of 
the  master-thoughts  through  which  all  men 
are  eventually  forced  to  think.  There  was 
one  thing  which  Darwin  said  made  him 
feel  faint.  It  was  the  beauty  of  the  peacock 
sunning  itself  under  the  trees ;  it  was  the 
eflFort  to  conceive  how  the  raw  little  thing, 
with  one  or  two  bright  feathers,  could  start 
into  the  living  poem,  the  jewelled  fantasy 
of  emerald  and  turquoise.  "  The  sight  of 
a  peacock  makes  me  sick"  because  it  refutes 
the  conception  of  evolution  without  mind 
to    evolve. 

Thus  God^s  discipline  is  the  refutation  of 
the  fallacies  of  inferior  ends  and  of  incom- 
plete  views   of   life   and   being. 

II.  God's  discipline  morally  is  edueaiioii. 
"Probation  is  intended  for  moral  discipline 
and   improvement." 

The  same  word  occurs  in  this  context 
eight  times  over,  and  in  ever}'^  case  it  is 
the  word  which  expresses  the  whole  ample 
discipline  of  general  education* — not  another 
termt  which  represents  the  mere  teaching 
of  single  lessons  upon  unrelated  subjects. 
A  good  "crammer"  is  most  useful,  but  he 
is  not  necessarily  a  great  master.  "The 
care  of  Arnold  is,  after  all,  better  than 
the   cane   of   Busby." 

The  final  result  of  the  Divine  discipline 
as  education  is,  fii-st,  free  surrender  of  the 
soul  to  God  ("Shall  we  not  much  rather 
subject  ouraelves  to  the  Father  of  Spirits?") 
and  "life,"  the   life  of  God  arising  from   it.t 

Free  surrender !  "  Let  him  take  hold  of 
My  strength  that  he  may  make  peace 
with  Me."§  An  old  preacher  once  illus- 
trated this  by  one  of  the  pathetic  inci- 
dents of  common  life  which  are  so  full  of 
instruction  to  those  who  know  how  to 
read  them.  He  wished  to  illustrate  the 
words  of  Isaiah  just  quoted  for  his  Sunday 
sermon,  but  could  find  nothing  suitable. 
As  he  was  musing,  a  little  favourite  son 
was  brought  in,  according  to  the  stern 
usage  of  the  day,  to  be  punished  for 
telling   a   lie    or    some    childish    fault.      The 

X  HebrewM  xil.  9.  §  Isaiah  xxvii.  b. 


father  raised  his  rod,  when,  in  ^  second, 
the  child  laid  hold  upon  his  father's  arm 
and  said  that  he  had  done  wrong.  "He 
laid  hold  upon  my  father's  strength,  and  w^us 
at ,  peace  with  me."  Do  the  same  by  your 
father  and  you  shall  be  at  peace   with   him. 

Thus   God's   discipline   is   an   education. 

III.  God's  discipline  is  correction.  "  He 
8c&iir(/eth   every   son   whom   He   receiveth." 

Two  great  forms  of  con-ective  discipline 
are  sorrow  for  the  feelings,  pain  for  the 
sensitive  nature.  At  present,  I  speak  only 
of  pain.  Pain  is  a  mystery.  Without 
going  so  far  as  the  French  philosopher 
who  said  "I  have  a  toothache,  therefore 
there  is  no  God " — it  is  a  tremendous 
difficulty. 

Let  us  ,  fix  our  attention  upon  one  point 
only — 

The  pliice  of  every  sentient  being  in 
creation  is  measured  by  its  capacity  of 
pain.  You  may  stab  or  burn  the  jelly-fish, 
and  it  feels  nothing.  Man  suffei*s  most 
because  he  has  reason,  which  tells  him 
that  pain  may  mean  death,  and  imagina- 
tion, which  multiplies  by  reflecting  it  in  a 
hundred  mirrors.  And  of  men,  those  who 
are  most  finely  sti'ung  are  those  who  suffer 
most  pain.  A  great  preacher  once  argued 
that  the  thieves  on  the  Cross  suffered 
physically  more  than  Christ,  because  their 
agony  lasted  longer.  Nay,  that  Body  of 
His  was  fitted  and,  prepared  for  suffering. 
No  sorrow  was  like  His,  and  no  suffering 
was   like    His. 

This  suggestion  explains  much  about  pain, 
and  covers  a  wide  field.  Not  the  natural 
life,  but  the  supernatural  is  most  precious 
in  God's  sight.  Without  the  discipline  of 
pain  and  sori-ow  is  no  man  ennobled. 
***** 

I  have  something  to  add,  specially  upon 
sickness  and  the  service  for  the  Visitation 
of   the   Sick. 

1.  The  Church  claims  the  opening  verses 
of  the  twelfth  chapter  of  Hebrews  for  her 
sick   children. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  that  service  stands 
in  our  Praver-book  next  to  the  Marriage 
Service.  This  does  not  arise  from  anv  un- 
wholesome  priestly  irony,  from  any  want 
of  sympathy  with  natural  human  joy.  The 
service  seems  to  say — Suffering  nmst  have 
a  large  part  in  any  prolonged  human  life. 
Here  is  something  that  may  sttind  in  good 
stead  when  the  bridegroom's  strength  is 
gone  and  the  bride's  beauty  faded,  when 
withered  hands  are  clasped  and  the  silver 
wedding,  perhaps,  past,  and  the  golden 
wedding  near. 

The    Church    does    not    moan,    of     course, 
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that   the   Ber^nce   is    to  be    used   always,    ex-  Witli    the   aa.inU   of    home    whom   we   love 

clusively  and  literally.  But,  at  least,  it  there  is  often  something  tlial  disappoints 
presents  the  minister  with  a  type  of  that  ua.  We  wait  expectantly  for  a  message 
which  he  should  do.  Pofwibly  in  some  that  never  pa&ses  the  sealed  liiis.  We 
uut  wholly  at  one  hear  of  bodily  pain,  of  sick  weariness,  of 
fears     and    diiubts ; 


respects  its  spirit 
with  current  idea. 
Its  utterances 
about  conduct  ai-e 
stem,  about  guilt, 
definite.  But  it 
teaches  us  to  tread 
the  via  (/olorana, 
the  path  which 
has  been  trodden 
by  so  many  saints, 
marching  on  over 
the  glacier  and 
through  the  cloud, 
with  the  cross  on 
their  shoulder  and 
the  glory  on  their 
brow,  to  the  far 
silence    where     God 


not  much  of  triumph 

"  Hmd  drooping  juat  be- 
fore K  crown  U  flt(«i<. 
Sie»  uiiii  at   break  o( 

Feet    walking    andly 
ihraogb  Iha  mcudoH's 
wetted 
With  Aprll-ioto  M«r.- 

Yit  wherever  Cbiist 
is,  all  is  right. 
They  ai'e  liappy 
wlio  leave  us,  rapt 
away  iu  glorj' ;  they 
are  happy  who  pass 
feeble  and  tearful 
from  a  bed  of  sick- 
ness. The  first  leave 
the  earth  like  Elijah, 
the  second  die  like 
Elisha.  Both  die 
well. 

3.  Surely  what, 
have  been  called 
"  rehearsals  of  our 
deathbed"  with  the 
paraphernalia  of  the 
last  parting  from 
our    dear    ones,    are 


'2.  Here  T  ven- 
ture to  say  some- 
thing about  death- 
bed utterances  and 
death  -  bed  scenes. 
No  one  can  doubt 
that  there  iii-e 
cases  when  Christ 
is  hideeil  glorified 
in     dying     believers 

beauty  seem  to  lie 
i'el!ecte<l  iu  the 
very  face  of  the 
pilgrim  who  is 
drawing  near  to 
Knmianuel'-s  land. 
Yet  it  is  also  tt-uc 
that  these  things 
count  for  t<Ni   nmcli 

in  our  popular  canonisation ;  that  tlie  ci'owns  oza  is  largely  tnu'. 
of  modem  sainthood  ai'e  t<H>  ijuickly  awardc^l  alxiut  which  a  wise 
to  those  wlio  falter  out  at  last  that  about  death."  The  i 
"  they  are  at  peace."  Are  there  many  Incarnation  is  bound  up  with  this 
death-bed  scenes  in  our  Bibles !  David's  "cipation  from  the  fear  of  death.  The 
is,  in  some  respects,  most  painful  to  those  writer  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  lays 
who  liave  drunk  deeply  of  the  spiiit  of  it  down  as  a  proper  object  of  Christ's 
Christ.  Elisha's  is  brief  and  fragmentary ;  St.  work  of  continual  helpfulnens  that  He 
Stephen's  radiant  and  Christlike.  There  are  should  t-vt  fi.'ee  all  who,  realising  human 
few  other  death-ljed  scenist.  And  why  not/  misi-ry  arising  fi'om  human  sin,  were  by 
Because  the  death -bed  Kcene  of  Calvary  thcii-  friu-  of  death  subject  to  a  bondage 
is  <-nough  ;  because  the  death  upon  the  more  tliini  li/e-loiii/,  lif'n-th rmujh  —  through 
Cross  is  the  centnil  death  of  humanity;  all  their  functions  of  life  and  l>eing 
because  the  .seven  last  words  coming  brief  minded  of  dejith  in  e\ery  fact  and  at 
and  broken  fi-oni  those  whiti-  lips  us  the  every  turn.*  We  are  Ijeings  made  for 
red  drops  full  upon  the  dust  of  Uolgutha  suSeidng  ami  death.  I^et  us  give  ourselves  tu 
are   sufficient  for   all    who  <lie.  *  i>a  nrrtn  ni  ^m  (UeU.  li.  u.) 


mended.  "  Sickness," 
cries  Piiscal,  "is  the 
iiutui'al  conditiou  of 
a  Ohi'istian."  Is 
not  this  literally 
morlii'l  I      There    is 

the  saj'uig   of    Spin- 

"There    is    mailing 

nan    thinks  less   tliaii 

essity   of   the 
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CKriiit,    and    we    shall    suifer    well    and    die 

Probably  some  of  those  who  have  been 
reading  this  will  say  that  tliey  have  been 
reading  "a  gloomy  sermon."  The  language 
of  the  pulpit  iH  often  accused  of  being 
unreal,  or  stilted,  without  life  or  vital 
interest.  Whatever  truth  this  allegation 
may  have  on  one  side,  is  there  not  another 
from  which  it  is  untrue?  Our  common 
everyday  language  in  society,  even  at  home, 
banisheit  all  that  '\n  deepest  in  our  life 
ivova  iti4  inaouciaiil  speech.  Tlie  style  of 
the  pulpit  is  tlius,  in  some  ^■e3pect^4,  more 
real — not  leas  real— tlian  that  of  common 
everyday  life,  I  can  say  things  to  a  large 
body  of  readei'M,  or  to  a  congregation, 
which  I  could  haiiJly  s«iy  to  any  single 
individual.  Life  is  sorrowful.  A  great 
musician  praised  the  playing — -siniple,  plaint- 
ive, feeling — of  one  whom  few  masters  would 
have  selected  aa  a  great  pianist.  On 
being  questioned  as  to  the  reason  of  his 
preference,    he   replied  : — 

"I  know  not,  but  somehow  he  has  tears 
in    his   fingers." 

The  preacher  should  have  tears  in  his 
voice.  I  am  one  of  those  who  do  not 
ohjet-t  to  ft  smile  being  occasionally  raised 
by  ft  sermon.  But  there  should  somewhere 
bu  a  pathetic  touch  in  it,  a  "  speaking 
to  the  heart  of  Jerusalem."  How  many 
weary  ones  are  there  in  every  con- 
f;regatit>M  ?  What  sin,  what  disappoint- 
ment !  How  many  heads  and  eyes,  hearts 
and  feel,  that  faint  and  fall,  that  weep 
imd  bleed.  What  an  eternal  tragwly 
(here  is  .larkenin?;  n.und  the  flashing 
and      sjKinglcd     panlumimu     of      our     daily 


How  many  are  there  who  have  now  to 
face  the  break-up  of  health,  the  Hearing 
martyrdom  of  every  prolonged  life !  Forty, 
it  has  been  said,  is  the  old  age  of  youth ; 
fifty  is  the  youth  of  old  j^e.  Men  and 
women  of  forty  and  fifty,  many  of  you 
know   what   T    mean. 

How  are  Christians  to  take  tlie  real 
measure   of   sickness   and    unhappiness  ? 

We  had  known  Christ,  but  known  Him  i 
distantly ;  as  an  idea,  not  as  a  living  . 
person.  So  at  laitt  He  came.  Health! . 
He  came  and  laid  His  crown  of  thorns 
upon  the  brow  which  then  grew  flushed 
and  feverish.  He  cajne  with  feet  burning 
as  if  in  the  furnace,  and  passed  over  the 
quivering  bridge  of  human  nerves  into  the 
living  spirit  beyond.  Happiness !  He  who 
is  so  full  of  love,  who  knows  us  thi»ugli  ■ 
and  through,  better  than  we  know  our- 
selves, sees  what  we  love  most,  and  couies 
and  takes  it  from  us.  In  the  fires  of 
sorrow  and  sickness,  He  forges  the  links 
that  bind  us  closest  to  Him,  and  clasps 
them  on  us  while  they  are  yet  at  white 
heat,  and  search  through  blood  and 
marrow.  As  in  the  legends  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  He  takes  our  heart  and  breaks  it. 
Yes,  He  breaks  it,  but  He  blesses  it ;  and 
like  the  bread  in  His  own  Feast,  it  is  at 
once  the  same  and  different ;  the  same  in 
substance,  different  in  the  uses  to  which 
it  is   consecrated. 

A  heart  is  a  harp  with  many  strings. 
Have  you  seen  a  harper  when  the  strings 
are  ringing  strong,  sharp,  stormy,  passionate, 
how  he  lays  his  hand  upon  them,  and 
touches  thetn  into  silence  ?  So  Clirist  deals 
with  till-  bunian  heart  by  His  discipline  of 
piiiii   and   soirow. 
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For   the   > 


A    COMPLETE    STORY 

CHAPTER  I. 
BOSDON  ;      early      mornin?      and 

From  eight  o'clock  crowds 
of  enterpriBing  Londonera  had 
beea  flockiag:  into  tha  Gieen 
Park  to  nitiiieBS  a  ceremonial 
dating'  from  the  daja  of 
MarlboTongh. 
aiiim  d'Hrc  of  all  this  stir  and  ei- 
i  a  birthday. 
This  vroi  a  day  ot  days,  the  official  oelebratton 
of  the  natal  anniversary  of  an  exalted  lady,  who, 
ii;  the  midst  of  stir  and  etrugi;le,  wealth  of  colour, 
prancin;;  of  horses,  and  marshallin)!:  of  men,  was 
quietly  taking'  an  early  morning  ramble  amon^t 
the  solitary  splendours  of  Balmoral  scenery,  where 
the  great  silent  slretcbea  of  heathery  moorland 
'were  just  awakeninif  in  the  sun,  and  the  fresh 
morninff  wind  blowing  keenly  over  tarn,  loch, 
and  hill. 

And  now  the  troops  having  been  formed  up  in 
line,    a    short    period    of    waiting    ensued.      Then 


IN    F017K    CHAPTEHS. 

oame  the  inspiriting  sounds  of  British  cheers  as 
the  royal  party  rode  on  to  the  ground.  A  bril- 
liant staff  they  were,  with  the  morning  sun  flash- 
ing upon  their  dazzling'  accoutrements,  sittinff  their 
horsea  well,  and  turned  out  to  perfection.  The 
massed  tiands  played  a  few  bars  of  the  National 
Anthem,'  whilst  the  troopa  gave  the  royal  salute. 
and  the  staff  rode  down  the  opened  line  of 
infantry  which  was  drawn  up  along  three  sides 
of  the  parade-ground. 

Then  the  word  of  command  thrilled  the  air, 
''  Troop  ! "  and  band  and  rattling  drums  marched 
across  the  front  of  the  line,  playing  a  slow  march, 
and   retracing   their  steps  with   a  quick   one. 

Next  succeeded  those  taps  on  the  drum  known  as 
"the  drummer's  call,''  and  a  company  of  the  second 
battalion  Grenadier  Guards,  as  escort  for  the  colour, 
marched  across  the  front  of  the  line,  preceded  by 
the  dasbii^  aliandim  of  the  strains  of  ''The  British 
Grenodiers,"  to  where,  opposite  the  Admiralty,  the 
Queen's  colour,  held  by  a  sergeant  and  guarded  by 
sentries,  awaited  their  arrival. 

After   the  t&g   for  which   men  have   fought  and 
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bled  and  died  had  been  ceremoniously  received,  the 
various  companies  formed  in  column,  and  the 
march  past  was  gone  through,  fir^t  in  slow  and 
then  in  quick  time ;  the  line  was  re-formed,  a 
royal  salute  jriven,  and  the  impressively  eflfectivo 
ceremony  belonged  to  the  things  of  the  past. 

Then  ensued  one  of  those  wild  rushes  which 
o'jcur  when  two  crowds  try  to  cross  over.  As  far 
as  the  general  mass  was  concerned,  it  righted  itself 
al  iiost  immediately  afterwards,  and  the  swirling 
eddies  of  humanity  thinned,  drifted  away  out  over 
London,  and  so  came  together  no  more,  swallowed 
up  each  from  each  in  the  roar  of  the  great 
Queen  city. 

Ella  and  Lois  Holdron,  however,  were  amongst 
those  w^edged  in  the  thickest  and  most  struggling 
section,  and  when  her  sister  fainted,  Lois  for  the 
moment  lost  her  usual  self-possession,  and  if  there 
had  been  space,  would  assuredly  have  fallen  with 
the  weight  of  the  unconscious  figure — much  heavier 
than  herself — round  whom  her  arms   were  flung. 

*'  Don't  be  alarmed ! "  said  a  reassuring  voice 
from  behind,  and  suddenly  a  pair  of  muscular 
young  arms  lifted  the  fainting  girl,  as  if  t^he 
were  a  featherweight.  "Stand  firm,  and  follow 
me.    We  '11  soon  get  out  of  this." 

Lois  followed  accordingly  in  as  literal  a  sense  as 
she  could  under  circumstances.  In  a  moment  the 
ref^ponsibility  seemed  lifted  from  off  her  over- 
burdened young  shoulders.  A  fatherly  policeman 
came  to  the  aid  of  Lois'  friend,  and  the  massed 
people  squeezed  back  humanely  for  the  quartette 
to  pass.  At  last,  by  dint  of  usage  of  the  powers 
of  give  and  take,  the  hot  and  dusty  road  and 
the  perspiring  bulk  of  humanity  were  left  behind, 
and  they  came  out  upon  an  oasis-like  spot,  where, 
under  umbrageous  trees,  the  Ambulance  Corps  was 
hard  at  work,  and  with  the  "  Stand  back,  please ! " 
*'Make  way  there  I"  of  Ella's  masterful  supporter 
reverberating  in  her  ears,  Lois  helped  to  dash 
water  over  her  unconscious  sister,  to  loosen  her 
dress  at  the  throat,  and  put  a  cordial  between 
her  lips.  She  soon  came  round,  for  Ella  Holdron 
was  a  vigorous  young  woman  of  five-and-twenty, 
much  more  capable  of  withstanding  exertion  than 
anxious  Lois. 

'•  I  think  she  '11  do  now,"  said  the  cheery  voice, 
and  the  girl  raised  her  eyes  from  Ella  to  the 
young  Englishman  standing  before  her,  stalwart 
and  lithe  in  the  hot  sunshine.  Without  any 
conscious  effort  of  noting  details,  she  had  an  idea 
that  his  eyes  were  large  and  grey,  with  black 
lashes,  and  that  he  owned  a  musical-looking  fore- 
head, with  crisp  short  hair  standing  up  over  it  in 
pompadour  fashion. 

''  Have  you  far  to  go  home  ? "  he  was  asking. 
"Wouldn't  you  like  a  cab?" 

"We  live  in  Colville  Square,  Bajswater.  I  don't 
think  we  can  afford  a  cab  from  here,*'  said  Lois 
honestly,  though  the  blood  rushed  to  her  face  as  she 
spoke. 

*•  Oh,  that  '11  be  all  right,"  he  answered  carelessly, 
as  he  helped  the  two  girls  into  a  hansom,  lifted  his 
hat.  and  was  gone. 


"And  I  never  even  thanked  him  I "  cried  Ella. 
"  How  awfully  good-looking  he  was,  Lois  !  I  wish 
I  'd  put  on  my  blue  dress." 

Lois  said  nothing.  She  was  wondering  what  her 
father  would  say  when  he  came  to  hear  the  ex- 
penditure a  cab  fare  entailed;  thinking,  too,  if 
Ella  were  really  in  need  of  beef  tea  and  port 
wine,  or  a  change  of  air,  and  how  it  could  be  done. 

Finally,  the  cab  stopped  at  Colville  Square. 

"I  suppose  you'll  pay  out  of  the  housekeeping 
money,'*  said  Ella  lightly,  as  she  sprang  out  and  ran 
into  the  house.  She  was  all  right  now,  and  looked 
as  pretty  as  ever,  for  excitement  had  brought 
the  colour  to  her  cheeks. 

Lois  fumbled  with  her  shabby  purse. 

"  The  gentleman  paid,  Miss, '  the  cabman  called 
out.    And  now  began  a  romance 


CHAPTER   II. 

RS.  DUXSTERVILLE  ELIOT  used  to 
complain  that  Lois  Holdron  hurt  her 
art-loving  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things 
by  wearing  a  felt  hat  in  June  and  a 
cotton  gown  late  in  October.  Mrs.  Dunsterville 
Eliot  was  uiie  grande  dame  in  her  little  coteru'f 
and  her  tastes  and  opinions  were  considered 
artistic. 

Mrs.  Dunsterville  Eliot  summed  up  Lois  as  a 
hopelessly  uninteresting  creature  who  never  read 
any  new  books,  saw  any  new  plays,  or  met  any 
notable  people,  but  stayed  at  home,  looked  after 
her  mother,  mended  the  family  underwear,  and 
cooked  the  dinner.  Ella,  now,  was  pretty,  sang 
charmingly,  and  always  contrived  to  look  nice, 
though  how  the  girl  did  it  was  a  mystery. 

Perhai)s  Lois  could  have  supplied  the  solution, 
and  explained  away  the  hypochondriacal  delicacy 
that  conveniently  relieved  Ella  from  the  drudgery 
falling  to  her  own  share  and  that  of  the  poor 
little   servant. 

And  there  was  a  great  deal  of  drudgery  in 
Captain  Holdron's  pretentious  establishment.  A 
half-pay  captain,  who  had  seen  better  days,  he 
now  surveyed  life   from  an  estate  agents  office. 

A  silent,  severe  man,  who  when  he  parted  his 
thin  hair  each  morning,  brushed  it  across  from 
ear  to  ear  with  a  decision  that  secmecl  to  brush 
all  the  humanity  out  of  him  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  Gloom  pervaded  the  house  when  he  entered, 
relief  when  he  quitted  it. 

Mrs.  Holdron  was  more  frightened  of  her  hus- 
band than  all  her  children.  She  was  a  delicate 
petty-minded  creature,  always  fretful,  often  ailing : 
a  woman  who  not  only  met  troubles  half-w^ay, 
but  unharnessed  the  horses  from  the  chariot  of 
misfortune,  and  put  herself  between  the  shafts. 
Once  she  had  been  very  beautiful,  though  there 
was  little  trace  of  this  beauty  now. 

Ella  and  her  mother  seldom  got  on,  so  Lois  was 
constituted  body-guard.  She  was  understood  to  fill 
a  great  many  other  offices,  too,  by  some  subtle  sense 
of  freemasonry,  and  consequently,  from  the  hour 
she  got  up  in  the  morning  till  the  time  her  poor 
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tired  head  touched  the  pillow  at  night  in  the 
small  room  under  the  eaves,  Lois  Holdron's 
chapped  roug-h  hands  had   very  little  rest. 

^rs.  Holdron  often  shed  feeble  tears  that  she 
should  ever  have  had  an  ugly  child. 

"  Am  I  ugly,  mother  ? "  Lois  would  say  in- 
differently.   "I  never  have  time  to  think  about  it.** 

"Then  you  ought  to  make  time,"  Mrs.  Holdron 
would  retort  querulously,  *'Your  father  never 
could  endure  plain  women.** 

But  Lois  was  really  not  even  plain,  for  she  had 
^ar  too  intelligent  a  face  for  that.  Hers  was  like 
the  little  soul  of  a  weird  fairy  story,  imprisoned 
under  a  bell,  awaiting  release.  Perhaps  it  would 
never  come.    One  gets  used  to  everything,  though. 

Lois  was  used  to  Ella  accepting  the  few  invita- 
tions that  came  their  way  ;  to  mending,  darning, 
and  patching ;  to  washing  up,  and  cooking,  and 
running  errands,  and  hushing  quarrels  and  con- 
tests ;  used  to  getting  boys  out  of  scrapes,  used  to 
very  plain  fare,  and  often  used  to  pretending  she 
had  had  sufficient  when  there  wa8n*t  enough  to  go 
round.  As  for  the  pain  in  her  back,  and  the 
aching  head  and  weary  feet,  they  had  long  become 
part  and  parcel  of  the  common  round,  the  daily 
task.  She  never  dreamt  of  posing  as  a  heroine  or 
a  suffering  martyr,  which  conditions  are  far  from 
being  uncomfortable  or  inglorious. 

There  are  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world 
who  have  a  drearier  day  to  look  forward  to  when 
they  open  their  eyes  every  morning  than  Lois 
Holdron,  but  one  deals  with  the  individual  case 
in  point. 


CHAPTER    III. 

GAB  stood  at  the  door  of  Captain 
Holdron*s  house  in  Colville  Square,  and 
it8  windows  were  shaking  as  with  ague 
in  the  night  wind.  Within  the  shabby 
genteel  house  all  was  excitement ;  the  captain 
stood  in  the  hall,  looking  more  grim  than  ever  in 
his  old,  carefully-brushed  evening  suit,  whilst 
Ella,  very  flashed  and  lovely  in  pale  green,  with 
tinted  picotees.  was  being  carefully  cloaked  by 
her   mother  and  Lois. 

••  Mind  you  don't  get  cold,  Ella,''  the  former  was 
saying  querulously.  *•  Yes,  you  look  very  nice, 
but  not  half  so  pretty  as  I  did  at  your  age.  Ah, 
well,  well !  " 

''Come.  Ella,**  said  the  captain,  "it  is  half-past 
eight.  I  said  we*d  leave  the  house  then,  and  not 
the  fraction  of  a  second   later.*' 

The  boys  came  tumbling  up  the  back  stairs  from 
the  dismal  basement  room  where  they  were  wont 
to  prepare  their  school -work,  and  carry  on  all 
manner  of  light-hearted  pranks,  till  an  awful  and 
ominous  knocking  on  the  floor  above  startled  them 
back  to    life's  grim   realities  for  the  nonce. 

Not  till  Ella  and  her  father  had  been  driven 
away  did  they  dare  express  themselves  of  their 
opinions. 

"She   looked   stunning,   didn't  she,   mother.'*' 

"I  say,  Lois,  you  ought  to  have  gone  too." 


"  Why  doesn't  that  old  Dunsterville  Miot  woman 
ask  you?** 

"  Well,  I  hope  we  can  have  supper  now  they  're 
gone.    I*m  dying  for  my  tucker." 

'•  Martha !  Where 's  Martha  ?  Call  her,  one  of 
you  fellows  I  ^ 

Martha  came  slipping  downstairs  in  an  im- 
mense pair  of  old  boots  cast  off  by  one  of*  the 
boys.  She  had  been  helping  to  dress  Ella,  and  had 
been  told  off  by  her  young  task-mistress  to  tidy 
the  disordered  bedroom ;  for  Ella  had  a  knack  of 
making  muddles  and  leaving  others  to  clear  them. 

Lois  helped  Martha  with  the  rough  and  scramble 
meal  which  was  enjoyably  unconstrained  in  the 
absence  of  Ella  and  her  father;  heard  the  boys 
with  to-morrow's  preparation ;  played  dominoes 
with  her  mother,  and  strove  to  break  the  neck  of 
the  week's  work  of  patching  and  darning.  Mean- 
while, all  sorts  of  conflicting  influences  were  at 
work.  Mrs.  Holdron  was  peevish  and  tearful, 
lamenting  that  things  should  have  come  to  such  a 
pass  that  the  captain  could  go  out  with  his  pretty 
daughter  and  leave  his  invalid  wife  all  by 
herself :  which  was  scarcely  complimentary  to 
poor  Lois;  but,  as  her  mother  caustically  told  the 
family  Cinderella,  she  didn't  count.  Then  the  boys 
took  advantage,  and  refused  to  go  to  bed  at  the 
appointed  hour,  which  their  father  forced  them  to 
observe  with  military  exactitude.  Brown  paper 
cigars  prevailed,  and  chemical  experiments  made 
life  nauseous,  Martha  was  discovered  defying 
tradition,  and  talking  to  the  butcher's  boy  at  the 
area  gate. 

All  {his  domestic  disquietude  had  to  be  en- 
countered single-handed  by  Lois. 

It  was  past  midnight  when  the  pleasure-seekers 
came  home.  According  to  custom,  Lois  was  sitting 
up  to  receive  them,  but,  surrounded  by  piles  of 
hosiery  and  faced  by  a  great  work-basket,  had 
fallen  asleep  with  her  head  on  the  tabic  when 
the  door-bell  rang.  She  had  heard  that  ring  in 
her  uncomfortable  sleep  for  hours,  and  was  awake 
in  a  minute,  and  unbolting  the  front  door,  for 
Captain  Holdron  never  used  a  latch-key  on  prin- 
ciple, as  he  never  jiermitted  his  sons   to  do  so. 

Lois  seldom  found  him  in  so  gi-acious  a  mood. 
Old  Indian  friends  unexpectedly  met  and  a  cot^y 
supper  had  combined  to  make  him  look  on  the 
world  with  less  of  a  jaundiced  eye  than   usual. 

Ella's  eyes  were  shining  with  pleasurable  excite- 
ment. 

"  You  '11  never  guess  who  was  there,  Lois  I  The 
man  who  carried  me  through  the  crowd  that  day  I 
fainted — you  remember,  stupid,  when  the  colour 
was  trooped  for  the  Queen's  birthday  1  And  Mrs^. 
Eliot  introduced  us,  and  father  thanked  him,  and 
he  umiled  superbly,  and  looked  awfully  handsome  : 
and  father  gave  him  a  card,  and  he 's  only  too 
delighted  to  call  !  "  she  rattled  on  under  her 
breath,  whilst  the  captain  was  taking  off  his  great 
coat  in  the  hall. 

Then  Lois  made  up  the  carefully  coaled-in  fire, 
and  prepared  hot  cocoa  in  the  kitchen  before  being 
permitted  to    go    upstairs.      Ella   woke    her    up    a 
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quarter 


of  BO  hour  later, 
cirpw  nn  laced. 
LnJR  wan  xo  uhmI  to  Uiphb 
thingfx  thtit  she  never  found 
the  ennrK7  to   rexent   them. 

Xext  morniDR'  Glln  iook.  np 
Ihe  tttl*   ofrain. 

'■His  name"s  Stephen  Thel- 
lussan.  and  he  'a  in  the  War 
Office :  I  mauaged  t«  find  out- 
Father  thinks  he  's  wall  wortb 
landint;.  I  can  see,  and 
there  ■«  not  an  atom  of  doubt 
lie  'fl  very  gone  on  me  already." 
said  pretty   Misa   Holdron. 

'■  I  WBB  married  before  I 
wftB  your  age,"  Mrs.  Holdron 
put  in  epitefully ;  "  but  then, 
you  're  nothing  to  look  at 
beside    what    I    was    in    those 

"I'm  e]»A  you   aoknowledire 


'    of    I 


tory,"   Etla  retorted   flippantly. 

Martha  waa  fcrubbiug  floors 
at  the  top  of  the  hoase;  and 
to  pet  Ella  away  front  her 
mother,  Loia  blaobed  the  boots 
herself.  Meanwhile,  the.  hashed 
mutton  began  to  burn,  and 
every  thinfr  got  behindhand 
that  morning:,  and  consequently 
that  afternoon  too ;  and  botii 
Lois  and  Martha  were  sisters 
in  griminess  when  a  double 
knock  was  exeoated  on  the 
front  door  about  flTe  o'clook. 
Ella,  who  had  been  lying  down 
npstaint,  absolat«l;  flew  Into 
the   ktt«hen. 

"Lois,  that's  Mr.  Thelltueou  t 


I  I 


frock  ;    show   him   into   the   drs 

JIartha  n  not   dressed    yet  '.       What    a  disgraceful 

Rhame  !      How   atrooiouely    you   mana;re,   Luis,   and 


e<^p    yonrself.      I     shall 
You  '11    min    all    my  prospects  I 
'   she   exclaim i>d   passionately. 

)   aorry ;   bnt   I   never   thought 
soon    as   this,"   cried  Lois,   in 

k,"  Etla  commanded  excitedly. 
We  »hall  want 
oud  rolled  bread 


you  're  looking 
just  tell  father 
J  out   like   you  ! 

"Oh,  Ella,  Ir 
he  would  come 
genuine  regret. 

"Don't. atop  to 
''  Mother    must   open    the    door, 
afternoon  tea,  with  the   best  cuf 
and  batter." 

And   she  rushed  npstairs   jn   feveKsh   haste. 

Stephen  Thellusiton,  contemplating'  the  nun-dried 
shrube  in  the  square  garden  from  his  vantage- 
ground  on  the  dirty  steps,  had  little  idea  of  the 
tumult  that  was  raging  behind  the  street  door. 
Captain  Uoldron,  however,  who  hod  casually  en- 
countered the  yoiuig  man  in  Wtstboume  Grove, 
and  hni  innisted  on  his  returning  with  him,  had 
an  annoj-ed  oonoeption  of  the  state  of  affairs.    He 


'"Say  it's  not  true,'  he  urged"— p.  30. 

was  just  about  to  angrily  apply  himself  to  the 
knocker  ajrain,  when  the  door  was  opened  by  Lola, 
in  the  shabbiest  speoimen  of  her  eternal  bine 
serge,  and  wearing  a  cooking  apron  which  she  had 
forgotten  to  remove. 

The  unusual  feeling  of  relief  at  seeing  her  father 
merged  into  fear  ot  sJE-ht  of  his  face ;  for  Captain 
Holdron  neither  eicnaed  nor  overlooked,  and  on  tin' 
most  limited  means  demanded  the  greatest  possible 
effect 

Stephen  Thellusson,  however,  with  the  boyish  en- 
thusiasm that  always  won  him  friends,  won  shakini; 
hands  with   Loia   before   she  could   recover  herself. 

'■  I  wonder  if  yon  '11  think  me  very  egotistical, 
Mis^  Holdron,  in  asking  if  you  reinemlier  me  ? " 
he  began,  "You  nrrc  plucky  in  the  Park  that 
day.  I  never  expected  to  be  fortunate  enough  to 
tucet  you  again,  though.  It  *b  a  smalt  world,  after 
all.   isn't   it?" 

Ella  came  tripping  down  the  dark  stuirs,  cool 
and  fresh  in  her  pale  blue  cotton  with  its  white 
embroideries. 
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'*  Go  and  tell  your  mother,  Lois,*'  said  the 
captain ;  adding,  in  an  angry  aside :  "  and  keep  out 
of  the  way,  for  goodness*  sake,  in  that  state ! " 

The  drawing-room  door  shut  in  Lois'  face.  Up- 
stairs, Mrs.  Holdron  was  trying  on  cap  after  cap 
before  the   looking-glass  in  her  room. 

'•  You  might  have  come  before,  Lois.  You  haven't 
a  scrap  of  thought  for  me,   only  for  yourself." 

Lois  helped  her  mother,  unlocked  cupboards,  pro- 
duced hoarded  china  and  silver,  made  the  tea,  and 
cut  delicate  tartlnex,  Half-an-hour  later  she  heard 
her  father  speeding  the  parting  guest  in  his 
most  genial  mood. 

"I  wish  I  could  have  gone  in  too,"  Lois  was 
thinking.  "And  yet,  I  should  never  have  got  on 
beside  Ella.  She  would  laugh,  and  make  me  self- 
conscious.    And  he  didn't  come  to  see  me.'' 

'•  It 's  perfectly  scandalous !  '*  her  father  thun- 
dered forth  a  little  later.  *•  Ella  always  looks  and 
behaves  as  my  position  warrants,  and  why  can't 
you?  Silence!  I'll  listen  to  no  excuses  now.  I 
shouldn't  be  surprised  if  Mr.  Thellusson  never 
enters  my  house  again.      Men  hate  slatterns!" 

"And  then  my  chances  will  be  ruined,  and  all 
through  you,  Lois  ! "  Ella  declared  angrily.  "  You 
could  have  done  this ;  you  meant  to  have  finished 
that  I    What 's  the  use  of  saying  so  now  ? " 

She  stamped  her  little  foot  in  excitement. 

But  Stephen  Thellusson  came  again,  and  yet 
again,  after  all.  

CHAPTER  IV. 

*T  was  early  spring.  All  the  summer  and 
autumn  and  winter  Stephen  Thellusson  had 
been  a  constant  visitor  at  the  house  in  Col- 
ville  Square.  Tlie  best  cups  and  rolled 
bread  and  butter  were  long  held  in  abeyance,  for 
he  had,   as  it  were,   become   one   of  the   family. 

And  though  not  a  word  was  spoken,  it  was 
tacitly  acknowledged  that  Ella  was  soon  to  become 
his  wife.  Lois  caught  glimpses  of  her  sister's 
happiness  in  prospective.  And  now  the  little 
soul  began  to  struggle  under  the  heavy  iron  bell. 
Always  Ella ! 

And  her  father  began  to  look  at  her  with  sus- 
picion, or  she  thought  he  did,  and  one  and  all, 
even  the  boys,  it  seemed,  combined  to  get  her  out 
of  the  way  when  Mr.  Thellusson  called.  And  at 
last,  though  she  was  ashamed  of  it  herself,  there 
came  a  time  when  the  desire  to  see  the  bright- 
faced  young  fellow  became  a  necessity. 

Then  Lois  would  forestall  Martha  and  open  the 
hall  door  for  him,  and  linger  about  on  the  chance 
of  seeing  him  go.  It  was  unspeakably  ignomin- 
ious, but  she  liad  been  used  to  a  lowly  position 
all  her  life.  Sometimes  she  even  felt  inclined  to 
kiss  the  coat  he  left  hanging  in  the  hall. 

And  the  days  went  on,  and  still  Stephen  Thel- 
lusson came  and  went  at  the  great  shabby  house 
oflp  Westboume  Grove  ;  and  chatted  a  little  with 
Ella,  paid  delicate  attentions  to  poor  faded  Mrs. 
Holdron,  was  prime  favourite  with  the  boys,  tipped 
Martha  at  frequent  intervals,    and   lent    money   to 


the  captain.  But  this  last  was  only  known  between 
borrower  and  lender. 

And  still  Lois  was  kept  out  of  his  sight, 
plausibly  or  peremptorily,   as  the  case  might  be. 

Easter  fell  early  that  year,  and  Captain  Holdron 
got  a  few  days  ofif,  and  went  with  his  wife  and 
Ella  to  Hastings. 

A  week  before  they  returned,  Lois  was  standing 
by  the  window  one  afternoon,  Suddenlj'  she  saw 
Stephen  Thellusson  crossing  the  road  leading  out 
of  Westboume  Grove.  He  had  not  been  near  the 
house   since  Ella  had  gone. 

"Everyone  is  away,"  Lois  was  explaining  nerv- 
ously, a  fe^'  seconds  later.  '•  Father  and  mothei: 
and  Ella  are  still  at  Hastings,  and  won't  be  back 
till  next  week ;  and  the  boys  are  out.  I  'm 
sorry  there 's  no  one  at  home." 

"But  you  are  here,"  said  Stephen  Thellusson, 
gravely. 

''I?  Oh,  I'm  nobody  of  any  consequence,"  Lois 
replied;  knotting  up  her  cooking  apron  at  the 
comer. 

"  Won't  you  have  a  cup  of  tea ' "  she  asked 
ungraciously,  in  her  shyness.  "It's  already  laid. 
I  know  I'm  not  Ella,"  she  added  apologetically, 
as  she  stood  up  and  poured  out  the  tea  in  the 
shabby  room  that  faced  the  street 

Stephen  Thellusson  stood  up  too,  leaning  against 
the  window. 

"Lois,"  he  said  abruptly,  "what  is  this  that 
your  father  and  sister  and  Mrs.  Dunsterville .  Eliot 
tell  me  about  your  disliking  me  so  much?  Is  it 
so?  You  always  avoid  me,  I  know.  Perhaps  you 
would  pity  me  if  you  thought  for  an  instant  how 
I  have  haunted  this  house  all  these  months  on 
the  ofif  chance  of  seeing  you,  if  for  only  a  second. 
Is  it  true,  Lois  ? " 

She  went  on  pouring  out  the  tea,  filling  six 
cups,   though  there  were  only  two  of  them. 

Stephen  Thellusson  left  his  place  by  the  window. 

"Say  it's  not  true,"  he  urged. 

The  bright,  almost  boyish,  face  was  very  near 
Lois'  own.  She  was  white  to  the  lips,  for  the 
world  was  getting  a  different  planet  with  a 
rapidity  that  made  her  giddj'. 

"Put  down  that  teapot,"  Stephen  Thellusson 
cried  impatiently  ;  and,  because  obedience  was  to 
her  a  second  nature,   the  girl  did  so. 

Then   he  caught  her  hands. 

"It's  a  falsehood,"  Lois  whispered. 

"  Thank  God  ! "   he  cried   eamestl}'. 

And  as  she  looked  at  him,  he  seemed .  to  Lois 
as  that  Lover  whose  locks  were  bushy  and  black 
as  a  raven,  whose  eyes  were  like  doves'  beside 
the  water-brooks. 

"  I  want  you  badly,  dear ;  I  did  from  the  first. 
I  love  you  so  much,  Lois.  Will  you  come  to 
me  ?  I  know  they  have  made  you  far  from 
happy.'* 

"  It  was  worth  while !  it  was  worth  while  ! "  she 
cried,  as  his  arms  closed  round  her,  and  he  kissed 
her. 

Lois  Holdron   had   left  her  sordid  life  for  ever. 

-  ...  • 

Esther  Poland, 
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"TOADS    AND     DIAMONDS"; 

OR,     THE    TONGUE    OF    THE    MISTRESS. 
BT     UNA     ORMAN-COOPEB,     AUTHOB    OF  "WE     WIVES,"     ETC. 


ANT  hundreds  of  years 
ago  a  cjowd  was 
gathered  in  the  streets 
of  the  little  Syrian 
village  that  lies  *'like 
a  handful  of  pearls  in 
a  goblet  of  emerald." 
The  rabbi  was  there 
with  his  flowing  beard, 
the  Pharisee  in  his 
fringed  raiment,  the  householder  in  his  blue- 
ribboned  garb,  the  vine-dresser  in  his  girdle  of 
skins — all  were  gathered  round  the  carcass  of  a 
dead  dog. 

**  Look  at  the  length  of  his  tail."  said  one. 
*'  What  ragged  ears ! "  remarked  another.  "  See  his 
crooked  legs,"  pointed  out  a  third.  Only  one  voice 
said :  "  Pearls  cannot  equal  the  whiteness  of  his 
teeth." 

And  all  the  crowd  turned  to  look :  for  there 
was  but  one  man  who  could  find  beauty  even  in  a 
dead  dog. 
And,  behold !  it  was  Jesus  of  Nazareth. 
I  would  draw  a  lesson  from  this  legend.  I 
think  servants  in  these  days  are  much  like  the  dead 
dog.  So  many  faults  are  found  with  them :  their 
habits  are  untidy,  their  fingers  awkward,  their  in- 
telligence slow,  their  manner  uppish.  How  seldom 
we  hear  a  compassionate  voice — "  Pearls  cannot 
equal  the  whiteness  of  his  teeth,"  or  its  equivalent 
in  modern  language ! 

Here  is  where  the  tongue  of  the  mistress  is  such 
a  powerful  factor  in  every-day  life.  Finding  fault 
is,  after  all,  dreary  work  to  all  concerned  in  it; 
and  a  word  of  praise,  how  good  it  is !  Luther  has 
truly  said  that  "  Words  •  are  living  things  with 
hands  and  feet."    How  they  can  prick  and^  goad ! 

How  often  our  mouths  drop  toads  and  frogs 
instead  of  diamonds  and  precious  stones !  "  You 
always  are  so  stupid ! "  is  enough  to  daunt  the 
most  capable  servant.  ''I  never  saw  you  do  things 
in  the  right  way ! "  can  hamper  the  most  willing 
one.  Oil  viu»t  clog  in  the  wheels  of  the  fan^ily 
coach  if  the  tongue  of  the  mistress  is  thus  for 
ever  freezing  effort  and  paralysing  work.  Even  a 
dead  dog  can  have  white  teeth;  and  we  who  are 
Christians  in  name  ought  to  follow  our  great 
Master  and  try  to  find  them  out. 

Patting  everything  else  aside,  there  is  manifest 
cowardice  in  always  finding  fault.  Even  in  the 
days  of  Solomon  this  was  recognised.  He  writes  : 
**A  servant  will  not  be  corrected  with  words,  for 
though  he  understand,  he  may  not  answer."  (Prov. 
xxviii,  lil.) 

Yet,  withal,  there  is  a  reverse  side  to  the  medal. 
Diamonds  are  out  of  place  in  a  mud  cabin.  Toads 
affrmore-  in -keeping. "-The  indolent  woman "wht) 
pas^«es    over    aocnmulationS    in    the    scullery,    in- 


crustations in  the  water-bottles,  cabbage-stalks  on 
the  dust-heap,  must  not  wonder  if  disease  finds  a 
breeding •  place  within  her  very  walls.  We  muH 
sometimes  find  fault,  otherwise  the  earth  will  be 
disquieted  for  the  first  of  three  things— viz.  for  a 
servant  with  the  reins  of  government  in  her 
hands.  (Prov.  xxx.  22,)  Yet  let  us  not  forget 
that  the  ultimate  end  of  all  fault-finding  should 
be  improvement.  It  is  terrible  for  a  timorous 
mistress  to  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  slovenly  servant, 
and  afraid  to  speak  out.  A  firm  rule  is  nrceAsanf 
both  for  matron  and  maid.  A  voice  comes  to  us 
over  the  lapse  of  nearly  four  thousand  years.  It 
peals  from  the  land  of  Uz,  and  somehow  touches 
each  housewife  strangely  —  "I  could  heap  up 
words  against  you,  and  shake  my  head  at  you ; 
but  (instead)  I  will  strengthen  you  .with  my 
mouth,  and  the  moving  of  my  lips  shall  assuage 
your  grief." 

No  scurrying  or  shirking  should  be  allowed ;  no 
dull  silver  or  dim  glass  ;  no  unnapkined  mutton 
and  uncurtained  beds  such  as  Mr.  Samuel  Pepys 
had  to  put  up  with  whilst  "St.  Faythes  and  all 
Cbepeslde  was  a-burning." 

But  let  the  tongue  of  the  mistress  find  fault 
with  all  gentleness,  forbearing  threatening,  if  -pos- 
sible, and  remembering  that  the  virtuous  woman 
must  have  the  law  of  kindness  in  her  lips. 

I  have  one  word  of  homely  warning  for  our 
young  married  friends.  Never  talk  of  private 
matters  before  3'our  parlourmaid  or  discuss  the 
affairs  of  absent  friends  in  the  nursery.  How 
much  mischief  is  done  in  this  way  by  the  tongue 
of  the  mistress !  The  well-trained  girl  waiting  at 
the  table  is  schooled  not  to  smile  or  laugh.  Yet 
she  is  no  automaton ;  she  has  ears  and  intelli- 
gence, sometimes  a  ready  repeating  tongue  outside 
the  parlour.  '^Behold  how  great  a  matter  a  little 
fire  kindleth ! " 

In  some  instances  the  tongue  of  the  mistress  is 
an  active  agent  for  good.  Mary  looks  doleful,  or 
Maria  has  tears  in  her  eyes.  Lizzie's  cheeks  are 
pale,  or  Hannah's  manner  distrait.  How  it 
brightens  them  to  have  a  kindly  inquiry  from  the 
mistress  as  to  whether  they  are  sick,  or  is  there 
bad  news  from  home  ?  The  feeling  of  sympathy 
thus  excited  is  a  strong  bond  between  mistress 
and  maid,  and  one  not  easily  broken. 

Perhaps  some  readers  will  say  as  they  read  this 
paper :  "  This  old-fashioned  woman  goes  to  the  most 
old-fashioned  Book  for  her  very  old-fashioned  ideas." 
And  you  will  be  right.  But  let  me  say  that  in 
that  quaint  volume  sounder  rules  for  every-day  life 
are  to  be  found  than  anywhere  else  ;  and  across 
its  very  title-page  is  written  in  invisible  ink:  "Be 
courteous — even  to  your  servant*'."  Besides,  dia- 
monds are  so  much  more  suitable  about  a  lady 
than  toads! 


FIGHTING    THE    FIRE-DEMON. 

THE     WOIIK     OF     THE     LOXIKJS     FIRE-BRIGADE- 


{tifiiflrarfit  fiva  I'htto^rfiiihs  h 

alXTV-ON'K  fires  per  iveek ! 
This  is  the  average  of 
the  last  three  years,  as 
given  in  a  receut  report 
of  the  Metropolitan  Fire 
Brigade.  8uch  Bl«tistic8 
throw  a  side  light  on  tie 
enormous  size  of  London  ; 
they  startle  us  with  the 
close  proximity  of  a 
fearful  peril,  and  stimulate  our  interest  in  the 
work  of  the  firemen  of  London. 

The  other  day  I  paid  a  vi.sit  to  the  head- 
(|Uarters  of  the  Fire  Brigade  to  see  the  drill 
that  goes  on  from  0  to  12  in  the  morning, 
and  from  2  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  I 
hoped  also  to  find  some  record  of  daring  ad- 
ventures more  thrilling  than  are  ofTered  by 
any  pages  of  romance. 

"We  live  in  deeds,  not  words,"  was  prac- 
tii;al]y  the  reply  to  my  imiuiry ;  and  the  only 
record  to  be  discovered  was  contained  in  a 
]ilain  board,  hung  up  in  the  waiting-room, 
headed  "Roll  of  Honour."  It  gives  the  names 
of  fifteen  heroes,  and  in  pathetic  in  its  very 
simplicity  :  Christian  and  surname,  place  where 
the  fire  occurred,  date  of  the  occurrence— that 


•  all' 
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Of  course  this  speed  can  only  be  attained  by 
constant  practice 

At  some  of  the  stations— Marlborough  Slreet 
f()r  instance  —  the  horses  are  put  through  a 
course  of  training,  and  the  iutelligetice  which 
they  develop  is  extraordinary. 

There  woa  one  mare  in  particular  that  hail 
been  a  long  time  in  the  service.  She  n-iv 
very  playful  and  fond  of  a  joke  when  n> 
serious  work  was  on  hand,'  but  directly  a  man 
entered  the  stables  with  his'  brass  helmet  i>u 
his  head,  she  knew  as  well  as  possible  thut 
that  meant  business;  she  quivered  wiLli  iui- 
})atience  to  be  set  free,  and  directly  she  cnuld, 
hurried  off  to  the  engine  ■  room  unattended, 
and  placed  herself  beside  the  pole  of  the  lire- 
engine,  ready  for  the  traces  to  be  attached. 

Then  there  was  "Old  Tom,"  a  Westminster 
celebrity.  The  accommodation  at  this  station 
being  very  awkward,  the  veteran  resided  with 
other  horses  in  the  liasement ;  the  fire-engine 
room    wai    on    the    ground    Hoor,    iinmediatel.'- 


«,  small  collection 

of  relics  :  remains  of  burned  and  blackened 
clothing,  tarnished  helmets,  bruised  and  dented, 
ft  belt,  an  axe,  a  piece  of  rope, "frayed  and 
charred.  Old  rubbish,  worthless  yet  priceless, 
dumb  yet  eloquent,  the  unwritten  tragedy  of 
noble  souls  ! 

Whilst  waiting  for  the  drill  to  begin  I  visited 
the  stables.  Hero  two  horses  are  always  kept 
ready  harnessed  day  and  iiight:  the  halter  over 
their  necks  is  prevented  froni  chafing  by  being 
suspended  from  a  light  cord,  so  weighted  that  it 
adjusts  itself  to  any  small  backward  or  fui'ward 
movements,  but  detaches  itself  automatically 
wlien,  at  the  sound  of  the  fire-alarm  gong,  the 
animals  run  out  of  the  stable.  Taking  their 
jJaces,  one  on  either  side  the  pole  of  the  fire- 
engine,  the  trace.s  are  attached  in  a  trice,  and 
the  men,  meanwhile,  having  cliniljed  to  their 
jilaces,  the  big  folding  doors  arc  Ibnig  wide 
o|ien,  and  away  they  speed  on  their  lieneficeiit 
errand. 

How  long  do  you  supiwse  it  takes  to  turn 
out !  Under  favournble  conditions,  fourteen 
seconds  in    the  daytime,  one  minute  at  night. 
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above,  and  its  doora  opened  on  the  street,  A 
Bloping  way  was  the  sole  connection  between 
basement  and  srnund  Hoor,  and  it  was  of  so 
tteep  a  grade  that  gravel  had  to  be  laid  down 
to  give  a  chance  of  foothold :  then  there  wdr 
a   considerable    x\m.    with    two    sets  of    folding 


This  was  more  than  the  contractor  was  pre- 
pared to  swallow,  and  so  Tom  remained  in  the 
Brigade, 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  both  the  mare 
and  Old  Tom,  before  tliey  got  quite  past  work, 
were  turned  out  to  grass,  and  in  well-merited 


liar  direction 


doors  leading  round  ii 
to  the  front. 

Directly  the  stirring  sound  of  the  alarm  gong 
soun<led,  Old  Tom  was  off  at  a  gallop  «]i  the 
incline,  the  other  horses  following  ;  through  the 
r|uickly  o|*ned  doors  the  animals  flashed,  and 
woe  to  nny  hickk'ss  body  who  chanced  to  be  in 
the  wny.  Toin  was  always  first,  and  rushing 
inlo  tlio  ciigine-honse,  placed  himself  in  position 
to  Ik'  lianieiwed.  It  may  well  be  imagined  that 
Im  was  ii  privileged  being,  and  when  the  festive 
2.»th  of  neceinber  came  round  so  surely  did  he 
iippear  to  claim  his  share  of  C'hrLstmas  plum 
jiiidding,  which  was  always  given  him  on  a  plate. 

So  intelligent  was  Tom  that  a  certain  noble- 
ni.in  wuH  particularly  anxious  to  have  him,  and 
oHcrcd  a  large  snm  of  money  for  him  to  the 
Fire  lirigade.  However,  they  told  him  that  it 
was  not  in  their  power  to  treat  with  him,  as 
.■ill  thoir  horses  were  lured  of  a  contractor. 
To  the  coritrai'tor  the  nobleman  went,  and  re- 
l^eated  hi.s  offer,  which  was  gladly  accepted, 
Itut  then  arose  an  unexpected  difficulty. 

"We  don't  intend  to  part  with  Tom,"  aiid  bis 
employers. 

"  But  the  horse  ia  mine,  and  I  have  sold 
him  !' 

"We  don't  dj.spute  for  a  moment  your  per- 
fect right  to  do  wh^it  you  will  with  your  own. 
Take  him— but  if  you  do,  we    shall  terminate 
the  contract ! " 
S4B 


rest  and  enjoyment  finiahe<i  a  life  honoarably 
spent  in  the  public  service. 

Not  to  linger  longer  over  this  fascinating 
branch  of  the  suliject,  we  turn  from  the  more 
romantic  to  the  more  practical  side,  by  ob- 
serving that  for  the  extinguishing  of  a  fire, 
water  is,  of  course,  the  prime  necassity,  and 
the  quantity  used  sounds  almost  fabulous. 
Lust  year  it  reached  over  48,(H)ii,(X>0  gallons, 
representing  about  :;i3,0()ii  tons  I  This  was 
mostly  pum|)ed  from  engines.  No\V  tiie  stoam 
fire-engine  is  a  costly  affair,  the  usual  price 
of  one  being  £1,000.  But  then  extiu  B]>ecial 
cure  has  to  be  taken  in  the  making  and  testing. 
The  boiler  is  the  iirincipal  part,  and  this  i« 
not  riveted,  hut  is  welded  together  by  hand, 
SI)  as  to  be  able  to  resist  the  enormous  pres- 
sure of   l:!Ulbs.  to  the  square  inch. 

The  brigade  has  in  use  thirty-five  miles  of 
hose,  a  length  so  prodigious  that  it  would,  if 
extended  in  a  straight  line,  reach  from  London 
to  Alderahot  !  It  is  constructed  of  thick 
canvas  lined  with  rubber,  and  costs  about  £7 
per  hundred  feet,  without  connections.  When 
full  of  water  the  weight  is  enormous,  and  so, 
to  make  it  easier  to  carry,  to  every  ten  feet 
a  becket,  or  loop,  ia  attached.  These  loojts 
are  specially  useful  in  fastening  the  base  to  a 
chinuiey,  or  some  such  point  of  \antage  on 
the  roof-toj),  by  the  help  of  the  rope  which 
each  man  carries  about  his  bodj'.     Even   thus 


The  Quiver. 


Rupported  it  is  an  awkward  and  rinky  thing 
to  tackle,  eRjiecially  in  the  tlurk,  and  on  a 
Rtrange  and  slippery  fotithoid. 

A  terrible  and  fatal  accident  in  thin  con- 
nection occurred  one  night  at  a  lire  at  Konie 
flour  mills,  (Greenwich  Uoad,  when  a  tirenian 
named  Richard  Long,  in  moving  on  the  para- 
)>ct  of  the  roof,  hose  in  hand,  lost  his  balance 
and  crashed  head  downwards  to  the  ground 
below,  a  depth  of  from  sixty  to  seventy  feet. 

Another  important  adjunct  of  life  -  saving 
apparatus  jh  the  fire-c»cape,  of  which  there  are 
225  in  the  service.  The  latest  improvement 
is  ii  great  advance  on  the  old  model,  and  is  so 
coiiHtrncted  that  one  man  can— at  a  pinch^ 
niitna^c  it  by  himself.  Should  it  not  lie  lon^ 
enough,  a  second  Indder,  work  in;;  through 
gronves  on  the  first,  can  lie  easily  unH-oiuid 
by  simply  turning  ,i  small  handle,  Thn  ciist 
of  such  a  macliine  ix  about  £Ci). 

In    the    Fire    Bi-igade    only  picked    men    are 


oployed.      Each    individual    muit 
ive  been  a  wHor,  and  so  used  to 
irdship     and     danger ;     dexterous 
ith     his     hands,    Oat-like    on    his 
Bt,  clear-headed,  of  ready  resource, 
ained  to  implicit  obedience. 
Still   the  man  is  a  -sailor— a  fire- 
an  only  in  embryo  ;   he    has  yet 
uch  to  learn    before  be    is    fitted 
r    his    new    duties.     And    so    the 
.w  recruits  in  squads,  about  live- 
id-thirty  at    a     time,   are    drilled 
lily,    except    Saturdays    and    Sun- 
lys,  and    twice    a    week    are    put 
irough  a  course  of  gjmnaHtic  ex- 
cises     with     Indian     cluba     and 
atnb-bells,  to    keep   their    muscles 
I    thorough    working    order.      The 
main   points    to    be    attained 
are — speed,  and  the  doing  of 
the  right  action  at   the  right 
niumeat    without:    mistake    or 
fluster- 

And    now    let     us    suppose 
that    the   drill    Is    about    to 
commence,  and  that  the  first 
exercise  on  the  programme  ix 
practice     with     the    "  Sheet." 
This  is  a  piece  of  stout  can- 
vas,   twelve    feet   square,    of 
triple  thickness,  and  strength- 
ened with    diagonal   crossings 
of      the     same      material. 
Usually,  a  dozen    men,  three 
at   each  side,  hold  the  sheet 
tightly    stretched    by    bearing 
■  well    backwards     with      their 
b(Klies.      The  recruit    who    is 
going  to  jump  stands  on  a  window-ledge  five- 
and-tweuty  feet  above.      At  a  given  -signal  he 
leajis,     generally     feet     downwards,     into     the 
middle  of  the  canvas— the  strongest  ]art— and 
the  force  of    the   fall    is    such  that  the  do7.en 
men  have  as  much  as  they  can  do  to  hold  fast. 
Did  they  stand  in  the  ordinary  way  instead  of 
leaning  backwards  they  would   all   fall   to   the 
ground  together !     For  a  higher  jump  it  is  best 
to  come    down    spread-eagle    fashion,  thus    dis- 
tributing the  weight- 

Another  jmrt  of  the  drill  is  for  rescuing  by 
means  of  the  "  Rope-"  Suppose  that  the  person 
to  be  saved  is  at  the  window  of  a  blazing 
house,  and  that  no  fire-escape  is  available. 
Wliere  jMiasiblpT  a  rope  is  fastened  to  the 
chimney  of  a  house  on  either  side.  Two  loops 
are  made  in  the  i-opn,  the  lower  intended  to 
come  under  the  kne&s,  the  upper  1>cueath  the 
armpits,  making  a  kind  of  xlung  chair-  The 
second  rope  serves  two    pur|>ases  :— it    steadies 
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the  descent — that  Ik,  it  keeps  tbe  cbnir  from 
swaying  and  bumping,  and  by  it  the  person  to 
be  rescued  can  be  pulled  t<i  the  right  or  left, 
and  w   kept  clear  of  the  flames.  ' 

Ferha])S  tbe  most  interesting  part  of  tlio  diill 
is  iu  connection  with  the  fire-eacapo.  Attach- 
ing oneself  to  the  little  gTou]>  of  learners,  one 
may  hear  some  such  practical  iidvice  from  their 
instructor  in  hia  preliminary  luldresa  to  them 
as  the  following : — (The  escape  is  supjxised  to 
be  fixrd  against  u  burning  house,  and  &  fire- 
man lin.s  run  up  the  rutigs  to  the  window- 
sill  whereon  it  rests.) 

"You  open  the  window,  nnd  climb  into  tbe 
room,  first  fastening  tbe  end  of  your  rojio  to 
the  top  rinig  of  the  ladder,  and  lianging  the 
rest  of  the  coil  carefully  over  your  arm  as  a 
means  of  finding  j-our  way  back  again  through 
the  smoke." 

These  are  general  instructions  to  be  carried 
out  where  practicable,  but  to  show  the  risk 
attending  every  ti reman  in  tbe  discharge  of 
duty  take  the  case  of  Frederick  Fielder.  The 
occasion  was  a  fire  at  Agar  Street,  Strand,  on 
the  26th  November,  1893.  The  man  ran  up 
the  fire-escape  to  a  window  on  tbe  second 
floor.  Not  being  able  to  lift  it  he  smashed  it 
in  with  bis  axe,  when  suddenly  a  volume  of 
smoke    and    flanie.'^    burst   out  upon    him,  and, 


losing  his  hold,  he  fell  headlong  to  the  ground 
and  was  instantly  killed. 

It  may  be  that  a  fire  occurs  at  a  sub- 
urban villa  surrounded  by  a  giirden  wall  which 
quite  prohibits  the  entrance  of  the  fire-escape. 
In  such  a  contingency  the  escaiie  is  wheeled 
close  up  to  the  wall,  and  ladders  are  added  to 
the  end  of  the  e.'icape  until  a  length  of  thirty- 
six  or  even  forty-five  feet  is  attained,  which  is 
amply  sufficient  for  the  purjKise  of  bridging 
the  intermediate  space  and  reaching  the  most 
distant  window. 

It  is  astonishing  how  practice  makes  perfect 
even  in  the  saving  of  life.  A  man  will  easily 
bring  down  a  couple  of  children  from  a  win- 
dow ;  the  one  he  throws  over  his  shoulder, 
and  the  other  he  takes  in  his  arm,  leaving  an 
arm  and  hand  free  to  hold  to-  the  rungs  of 
the  escape  ladder. 

There  in  an  art  too  in  picking  np  an  insen- 
sible iperaon  so  as  to  carry  him  in  the  best 
manner  ;  all  these  details  are  practiiied  by  the 
learners. 

But  the  way  tbe  rescued  is  dealt  with  on 
the  escape  is  perhaps  the  most  surprising  of 
the  mancEUvres.  We  will  suppose  ■  that  the 
fireman  has  picked  up  an  insensible  man,  and 
throwing '  him  over  Ids  shoulder  ha.s  stepi>ed 
from  the  room  upon  the  t<ip  rung  of  tho 
ladder,     and      has 

If 
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But  probably— especially  if  the  sole  rescue— 
the  fireman  retains  hold  of  the  iusenMible  i>er- 
Bon's  hands  with  his  own  hands,  and,  having 
lowered  the  man    as   far 

down    as    he    — -    '■ 

follows  him  h 
doim>mrd&  h>, 


rontjiUle  somersavil,  and,  thus  doing,  with   hid 

iinees  and  elbows   can    regulate   the   speed   of 

the  descent.    Where    practicable,  the   heads  of 

the    rescued   are    covered 

'  ■  '        t    from    their 

d     eyes     the 

le  situation. 

E.   IJONSEB. 


THE     DIVERSIONS    OF    CHRISTOPHER. 

A   STORY    IN    TWO    UHAPTERS.        BY    THE    AUTHOll    OF    "BRLIN'DA'S    BABV,"    ETC. 


lAPTER  L 

■'  iifternoon  n  twenty-months'- 
old    baby  arrived  on    a 
2      visit.     Anybody    wonlil 
have  said,  l>efore  expe- 
rience,   that    a     baby'fl 
visit  was   a  very  small 
matter,    that    so    Kinall 
\      a   thing    could    not,    in 
any  possible  way,  mako 
much  difference  in  a  largish  house. 

So  at  lea.«t  hiit  host  and  hoste.%  thought 
when  tlie  matter  wa.i  mooted,  and  on  the  day 
hi!  was  expected,  went  off  cheerfully  together 
to  a  ganien-party.  Afterwards,  when  they  re- 
viewed their  experiences,  they  decided  that  if 
they  had  been  at  hatid  to  put  the  baby  in 
his  right  place    ou    firnt   arriving,  he  probably 


never  would  have  taken  the  place  he  did : 
and  having  settled  that,  they  looked  nt  one 
another  and  laughed. 

On  entering  their  home  that  afternoon, 
Andrew  and  Joan  could  not  at  first  imagine 
what  had  happened.  For  the  moment  they 
had  forgotten  the  baby.  The  hall  wiw  trans- 
formed. A  mail  cart,  three  wooden  spades, 
Rome  lin  pails,  a  wooden  engine,  ii  woolly 
Iamb,  a  l.-irge  bundle  of  fishing-rods  and  sticks, 
several  other  bundles  of  varying  sizes,  a  baby's 
sun-hat  Rome  feet  in  circTimferenee,  a  box  of 
bricks,  some  tin  soldiers,  two  dressing-cases, 
two  guns,  and  a  bag  of  miniature  golf-sticks, 
testified  to  the  varied  pursuits  of  the  new 
guest. 

"Gracioua!"  exclaimed  Joan,  as  Iwr  quick 
eye  caught  the  figures  of  her  maids  removing 
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other  impedimenta  up  tbe  utaira,  *'  however 
many  iieopte  have  come  !  " 

"  I  tliought  it  waa  a  baby  who  was  coming," 
Bait)  Andrew,  viewing  thv  scattered  articles 
amazedly.  "  Does  a  baby  require  a  dressinj;- 
ca:<u  or  two,  does  it  shoot,  dooa  it  golf,  does  it 
fish  %  I  am  only  askiiig  Tor  inrormation,  my 
dear ;  you  needn't  louk  so  diiiturbed.  You 
said  it  Wits  a  baby  who  was  coming." 

"  Yes,  I  did.  So  it  is,  I  believe,"  said  Joan. 
"  I  don't  know,  I'm  sure ;  jwrhaps  the  New 
Babies— the  Newest  New  Babies— do  all  these 
things.  Oh,  Mary!"  as  the  figure  of  a  nurse 
appeared,  "so  you've  come!" 

"  Ves,  ma'am  ;  and  mistress  has  sent  a  few 
thinf^  as  they  will  be  travelling  about  ;  flie 
aend.H  her  be!>C  love,  and  will  you  look  after 
the  dressing-cases," 

A  slight  noise  behind  theiii  made  them  turn. 
A  child — a  baby — stood  just  within  the  study 
doorway.  To  the  two  whose  eyes  rested  on 
him  he  had  the  asj>e(;t  of  an  angel  just  dropped 
from  heaven ;  and  that  aspect  he  always  more 
or  less  retained  in  their  eyes.  Clad  in  his 
little  white  garment,  with  bare  ankles  and  feet, 
his  soft  hair  blown,  about  his  face,  his  cheeks 
pink,  and  one  of  his  most  charming  smiles, 
vevealing  little  white  teeth,  Kit  stood —arrested 
—observing  them. 

"  Y'ou  darling  ! "  exclaimed  one. 

"Whatever's  thisi"  exclaimed  the  otiier. 

"  Thia "  Kit  took  t<)  mean  the  orthodox 
"What  is  your  name  I"  for  he  promptly  held 
out  bis  hand  to  the  last  speaker,  and  rolled 
something  out  of  his  mouth,  which  was  said 
by  his  nurse  to  he  hia  name.  It  sounded  like 
"  Kisaferjeffer  VVIIinrr."  After  that  he  pointed 
with  a  finger  to  the  two  onlookers,  and  said 
softly,  "Auntie,  Unkle";  after  which  he 
crinkled  up  his  face  into  another  smile  and 
chuckled.  By  this  time  he  was  in  the  arms 
of  his  adopted  uncle,  who  carried  him  into 
the  study.  The  eyes  of  Jwiii  grew  round  and 
dismayed  aa  she  beheld  the  Hoor.  It  was 
scattered  over  with  the  contents  of  the  waste- 
liaper  basket,  which,  lying  on  its  uide,  had 
evidently  been  serving  as  a  football.  To  tbe 
mess  Kit  pointed. 

"Kit,"  he  said  delightedly,  proud  of  his 
performance. 

"  So  I  see,"  Andrew  responded  gravely.  "  Jly 
dear,"  to  his  wife,  "you'll  have  to  take  care 
that  this  doesn't  happen  again." 

"My  dear"  smiled.  She  had  been  having  a 
moment's  chat  with  nurse,  and  knew  that  this 
waa  but  a  tithe  of  the  ruin  that  had  already 
been  wrought  by  Kit. 

"I  am  afraid  this  isn't  all,"  she  said  cheer- 
fully^ "nuise  Bi^s "  and  she  looked  at  nurse. 


"  If  you  please,  sir.  Kit  'b  been  in  tbe 
garden,  and  he's  snapped  off  some  flowers." 
Nurae's  tone  was  triumphant,  though  she 
looked  shocked. 

"  F'owers— garden,"  exclaimed  Kit,  wriggling 
delightedly  in  the  arms  th^it  held  him.  Slip- 
ping (in  to  the  floor,  his  little  bare  feet  {tat- 
tered  ofi'  to   the   door. 

"  Won't  he  hurt  lib  feet  I "  nurse  was  asked. 

'■  Oh,   no,   ma'am ;    he  never  wears  shoes." 

Kit  was  already  through  tbe  garden  door, 
pondering,  as  it  appeared,  bow  to  descend  tbe 
flight  of  steps.  Not  for  long  did  he  ponder. 
The  agility  with  which  he  crawled  and  bumped 
down,  when  be  saw  that  he  was  puraued,  was 
indescribable.  He  waa  at  the  bottom— a  mix- 
ture of  white  limbs  and  white  skirts-  before 
the  others  had  gained  their  breaths  in  follow- 
ing htm.    Kit  rose  to  his  feet  and  pointed. 

This  little  London  garden  bad  been  proud 
of  its  geraniums  and  marguerites,  set  in  big 
pots  on  the  gravel,  and  of  its  heads  of  tall 
lilies,  soon  coming  into  bloom.  Now  on  tbe 
gmvel  lay  strewn  some  heads  of  flowers,  al- 
ready beginning  to  wither  in  the  heat  of  the 
summer  afternoon.  Fortunately,  the  lily  bed, 
protected  with  wire   netting,   had  not  suffered. 

■'  Oh  ! !  !  " 

The  exclamation  was  wrung  from  two  iiair  of 
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lipa,  as,  the  owners  gazed  round  iit  this  de- 
Btfuction  of  tlieir  Jiopes. 

" He 's  Ijcen  in  tlie  conntry,  maara,  in  tlie 
haylields,"  said  nurse  in  a  low  tone,  "and  lie 
didn't  know  they  were  different.  It  was  dons 
in  a  uiument ;  I  was  looking  for  his  ]ilay- 
things,  and  ]ie  found  the  door,  and  was  down 
before  I  eonid  stop  him." 

Kit  wiia  looking  round  at  the  long  hly  buds 
with  a  pensive  air,  and  liis  wax-like  lingens 
were  moving  witli  tlic  sinuous  movement  of  a 
Burmese  tnaideir  dancing.  The  elders  watched, 
prep^ired  to  spring  at  him  if  necessary. 

"Kit,  you  must  never  do  this  again,"  Andrew 
said  gravely.     "Poor  Bowers!" 

"  I'oor  f'owera  \ "  eehoed  Kit  serenely.  He 
probably  didn't  understand  the  warning,  for 
the  nc\t  moment  bis  hand  was  extended 
over  the  netting,  and  en  dosed  a  long  pro- 
truding bud  which  happened  to  be  within 
reach, 

A  simultaneous  rush  from  both  his  adopted 
relations  only  liiLstened  mutters.  Kit  looked 
affectionately  at  the  long  green  case  he  held 
in -his  hands,  and  lifted  it  reflectively  to  Uia 
httle  nose. 

"  'Hell,"  he  whispered  softly  to  himself, 

"  Kit,"  said  Andrew,  in  attempted  severity. 

Kit. looked  up..  Who  could  be  severe  before 
that  ravishing  serenity  and  triist  and  inno- 
cence!   Andrew  failed.    What  Kit  saw  in  the 


blue  eyes  above  was  a  twinkle,  and  he  re- 
sponded accordingly. 

"'.Mell,"he  en trea toil,  thrusting  up  his  posses- 
sion  to  the  nose  of  Andrew. 

"Smell!  It  doesn't  smell,  Kit.  You  must 
never  ]iick  another  of  those.  Do  you  hear '! 
Never ! " 

Much  interested.  Kit  looked  round,  and 
moved  a  step  or  two  round  the  bed,  di'opiting 
the  bud  he  held.  He  had  done  with  it, 
Andrew  followed  him  closely ;  in  fact,  the 
three  grown-mis  all  followed  him  closely.  It 
Wits  liard  to  say  he  shouldn't  walk  round 
that  bed,   but  tbey  felt  distrustful. 

Kit's  fingers  were  opening  and  shutting 
antic ipatingly,  when  Andrew,  in  the  Iwlief 
that  prevention  was  better  than  cure,  inter- 
cepted his  progress,  and  sat  down  on  the 
steps,  with  him  on  his  knee.  He  was  just 
pieparing  to  preach,  when  Kit  suddenly  butted 
his  fair  head  into  the  bronze  bejird  before  him, 
and  lay  there  smiling.  How  could  he  preach 
with  stuff  like  yellow  floss  silk  mixing  with 
his  moustache,  and  getting  into  his  mouth  T 

"  How  lovely  he  is ! "  murmured  Joan. 

"  Yes,  'm."  murmured  gratified  Mary. 

"  Kit !  Kit  1 "  Andrew  said  again,  ''I  want  to 
speak  to  you." 

Kit  shut  his  eyes  from  the  eyes  of  Joan, 
bent  admiringly  over  bira,  and  nestled  closer 
into  Andrew's  waistcoat. 
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"Kit!  Kit!"  siiid  Andrew  again,  "I've  got 
something  to  say  to  you." 

As  he  spoke  he  lifted  the  baby  upright  on 
to  his  knee  facing  him.  Kit  looked  as  grave 
as  a  judge,  and  lifting  up  one  foot,  contem- 
plated it  critically. 

"  Dirty ! "  he  said,  ia  a  shocked  tone. 

"  Very ;  but  never  mind  that  now,"  said 
Andrew,  determined  not  to  be  baulked  of  his 
sermon.    "  You  see  those  lilies.  Kit  ?    Those  1 " 

Kit  turned  round,  and  with  a  delighted 
smile  of  recognition,  tried  to  struggle  out  of 
the  encircling  arms,  murmuring — 

"  Flowers  ! " 

*'Xo,  you  don't,''  said  Andrew,  clasping  the 
bundle  of  limbs  and  cambric  ;  "  not  till  you  Ve 
heard  what  I  ^•e  got  to  say.  Look  at  me. 
Kit." 

Kit  looked.  His  monitor's  eyes  didn't  waver 
at  the  amused,  tolerant  scrutiny  of  those  pel- 
lucid orbs  ;  and  the  moustache  hid  the  mouth. 
Kit  put  on  a  corresponding  air  of  gravity. 

"  Do  you  know  what  I  shall  do  to  you, 
Kit,  if  you  pick  any  more  of  those  flowers  ? " 
Andrew  asked 

"  F'owers  ! "  echoed  Kit,  flinging  himself  for- 
ward and  kneeling  on  Andrew's  watch  chain. 
The  tAvo  face3  were  now  close  together,  and 
Kit,  probably  seeing  a  struggle  going  on  under 
the  moustache,  gurgled  into  a  smile. 

"  Fowers  ! "  he  rejKjated.    •*  Kit ! " 

The  baby  was  like  jui  eel.  Andrew  just  saved 
him  from  throwin;*  himself  headlong  on  to  the 
steps ;  and,  turning  him  right  side  up,  again 
placed   him  on   his  knee  to  be  warned. 

"What  I  shall  do,  Kit—?/  you  pick  tlu)se 
flowers  afjain"  he  said,  very  slowly  and  em- 
phatically,  "is  thu " 

The  baby  looked  at  him,  crinkled  up  his 
nose,  and  gave  a  little  laugh. 

"  'Mack  hard  ? "  he  suggested. 

This  unexjiected  proposition  was  too  much  for 
Andrew's  gravity.  He  gave  up  all  attem])ts  at 
argument  with  Kit  from  that  time,  and  man- 
aged him  by  other  means. 

Indeed,  he  was  delightfully  etusy  to  manage. 
It  did-  but  require  a  little  tact,  in  substi- 
tuting some  other  diversion,  and  Kit  was  in- 
stantly satisfied.  He  was  a  most  tractablci 
sweet-tempered  baby. 

"His  father  smacks  his  hands  when  he  is 
disobedient,"  explained  Mary  in  a  low  tone 
to  Joan  ;    but  Kit  heird. 

"'Mack  hard/"  he  repeated  emphatically. 

And  then  his  toes  again  caught  his  vision, 
and  he  lifted  up  a  foot  to  look  at  it. 

"Dirty,"  he  confi'led,  looking  up  at  Joan. 

"You  dear  little  lad,"  said  Joan,  taking  him 
into  her  arms.    "You  shall  have  it  washed." 


"Barf?"  suggested  Kit  inquiringly. 
"Bedtime,  Kit,"  said  Mary. 

•  •  *  «  • 

Upstairs,  a  few  difficulties  presented  them- 
selves. For  some  months  past,  in  consequence 
of  his  enterprising  curiosity.  Kit  had  been 
accommodated  with  a  low  platform  on  the 
floor,  on  which  his  bed  was  placed.  So  that 
—as  often  happened— when  he  felt  desirous  of 
a  stroll  round,  he  would  not  be  likely  to  injure 
himself.  He  had  come  to  terrible  grief  one 
day  by  throwing  himself  over  the  side  of  his 
cot;  and  his  inventive  mother  had  substituted 
this  bed  on  the  floor. 

But  his  own  couch,  which  use  had  made 
stale  to  him,  was  one  thing;  a  new  one  was 
quite  another. 

Kit  entered  his  nursery-  as  a  place  for  new 
discoveri&s  and  cntertjiinnient— with  the  sunniest 
cheerfulness  ;  bare  feet  pattering  on  the  waxed 
floor,  arms  swinging,  plump  little  trotting  body, 
balancing  itself  with  difficulty.  He  no  sooner 
saw  the  seductive  nest,  which  Mary  had  already 
prepared  on  the  floor  for  him,  than  he  flung 
himself  upon  it,  hugging  the  pillows  and  mur- 


muring— 


"Kit." 

"  Is  he  always  so  good  ? "  Jo  in  asked.  "  Some 
children  scream  when  they  are  put  to  bed." 

"Kit  never  cries,"  siiid  Mary  proudly.  "His 
mother  won't  let  him." 

"  But  how  does  she  stop  him  ? 

"Kit,"  Mary  called,  Ijusying  herself  prejiaring 
the  night-gear  for  the  night.  Kit  trotted  to  her 
side. 

"Tell  auntie,  Kit,  what  the  girl-babies  do," 
instructed  Mary. 

Kit  looked  up  solemnly  at  Joan  and  threw 
back  his  head. 

"Ky,"  he  answered  jubilantly.  "Gir'  ba's 
ky." 

He  had  only  so  far  arrived  at  the  mono- 
syllabic stage  of  si)eech— a  phnuse  was  still 
beyond  his  powers ;  but  his  enunciation  was 
singularly  clear. 

"Oh,  I  see,"  said  Joan,  catching  him  up. 
"And  you  don't?" 

Kit  shook  his  head. 

He  watched  with  eager  appreciation  Mary's 
preparations  for  his  toilet  ;  and  Joan  went  off 
to  dress  for  dinner,  carrying  with  her  a  vision 
of  curved  white-limbed  beauty. 

"Like  Romney's  *  Sleeping  Child'  in  the 
Grafton,"  she  thought. 

In  a  few  minutes  there  was  a  knock  at 
her  door,  and  Mary  appeared. 

"Is  Kit  here,  'm?" 

"Kit?    No,   Mary.    Isn't  he  with  you?" 

"No,   'nL     You   left  the  door  open— and    I 
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went    into    the    b;»!h-room    fo    get    some    Lot 
water— and  he  was  gone." 

"  Gone  !  "  exclaimed  Joan.  "  Andrew  !  An- 
drew!" slie  called  out,  "have  you  got  Kit  in 

there  1" 

"Kit?    Certainly  not,    lan't  he  in  bed  I" 

"He 'a  lost!" 

"  Lost !  Already." 
■  Tlie  dressing- room  door  ii|)ened,  and  Andrew 
appeared  in  d^tkabUlf,  a  lirush  in  either  hand. 
All  three  then  iirowedeil  to  search  the  house, 
as  fast  as  they  could  go,  up  and  down-stairs, 
in  and  out  o^  all  the  rooms.  The  servants 
presently  juiued  in  the  hunt  ;  but  no  Kit 
was  to  be  found. 

It  wa-s  Andrew  who,  huikririg  a  little  sound  in 
Kit's  nursery,  i-alled  the  other  panting  hunters. 

"  He 's  there  1 "  lie  said  laughing. 

"There!" 

They  all  looked  under  the  bed  by  the  side  of 
which  Kit's  mattress  had  been  placed.  Kit  was 
sitting  under  the  wire  mattress,  where  there  was 
only  just  room  for  his  small  person.  He  had 
evidently  crawled  there  from  his  own  bed,  and 
was  perfectly  happy. 

"  Come  out,  Kit,"  said  Mary,  reaching  for 
him. 

Kit  looked  unabawhwl  at  the  live  [niira  of 
eyea  ranged  round  his  cage,  and  smiled.  Ho 
then  turned  himself  over,  and  crawled  to 
Mary. 

"  You  must  never  go  there  again,"  Jlary 
aaid  severely. 


"Never,  never,"  echoed  Kit,  derisively,  as  it 
seemed  to  the  onlookers. 

But  Mary  explained  that  it  showed  he  under- 
stood. 

What  did  he  not  understand  J  they  often 
came  to  wonder  in  the  days  that  followed.  He 
seemed  to  have  the  wisdom  of  twenty  times 
twenty  years,  instead  of  twenty  months.  It 
was  shown  often  in  the  way  he  read  the 
ininda  of  people  he  had  to  do  with,  es|)ceially 
those  in  authority  over  him.  He  seemed  to 
anticipate  what  they  would  want  him  to  do, 
and  he  did  it— part  of  it— with  siieh  ready 
cheerfulness  as  quite  blinded  you  to  the  fact 
that  it  was  only  part.  Afterwards,  when  you 
remembered.  Kit's  fate  bore  such  .enchatiting 
smiles  that  you  could  not  bring  yourself  to 
demand  ihe  other  and  larger  part, 

"OU!  my  dinner!"  suddenly  exclaimed  the 
cook,  rushing  oil', 

"Dinner,"  echoed  Kit,  starting  off  after  her, 
throwing    aside    the    towel    which    Mary    had 

"No,- no.  Kit,"  e.xdaimed  Mary,  catching  him 
up  ;  "  you  don't  want  your  dinner  now— it 's 
bedtime,  and  your  bath  is  ready.  Say  good- 
iright  prettily." 

Kit  executed  a  dance  in  the  direction  of  his 
1)3th,  and  as  he  splashed  in,  suiiled  kindly  at 
his  receding  host  over  its  edge. 

"  Don't  alarm  as  any  more  to-night.  Kit," 
Andrew  entreated. 
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jJ^  '* Thy  word  is  true  from  Ihc  beginning. "-Psalm  cxix.  160. 


HATEVER  m  not  true 
from  the  beginning  in 
not  true  at  all.  This 
is  so  in  arithmetic, 
in  geometry,  in  title 
to  inheritance,  in  law, 
in  physic,  in  morals. 
The  legal  maxim  is 
true  that  that  which 
is  bad  from  the  1x3- 
ginning  is  not  made 
good  by  lapse  of  time. 
Some  sophisms  are  in- 
herent. Other  so- 
phisms may  occur  by 
the  way  and  b(^  acci- 
dental and  removable ;  but  whei*©  the  fallacy 
is  inherent,  in  the  first  line,  in  the  beginning, 
it  poisons  as  with  bad  blood  all  the  rest  of 
the  reasoning. 

liCt  us  take  this  declaration  in  many 
ways.  Let  us  take  it  as  a  I'eference  of  a 
documentary  kind.  Taking  it  so,  God's 
Word  will  be  before  us  as  a  lxK)k  or 
scr«>ll  ;  the  scribe  will  refer  to  i)age  one, 
line  one,  and  he  will  go  with  us  through 
every  line  and  paragi*aph,  and  show  us 
that  the  Word  is  true  in  i-oot  and  core 
and  origin,  that  the  iii't^t  syllable  is  a 
syllable  of  eternal,  tranquil  veracity.  That 
would  be  the  poorest  way  of  all  to  take. 
A  mere  scribe  never  can  be  great.  If  he 
be  not  more  than  a  scribe,  he  will  be 
bound  by  his  letter,  black  and  square  ;  he 
will  never  be  able  to  get  away  from  that 
literal  tether. 

Yet  even  the  scribe  has  his  argument  and 
his  illustitition,  and  we  cannot  do  without 
the  assistance  of  the  scribe  :  we  pass 
through  the  portal  into  the  temple,  we  pass 
through  the  letter  into  the  spirit ;  let  us 
make  a  right  use  of  the  vestibule.  Blind 
are  they  and  foolish  to  themselves  who 
tarry  in  the  portico,  thinking  it  the  king's 
banqueting  chamber. 

Look  at  the  text  from  another  and 
totally  different  point  of  view,  namely,  as 
covering  all  the  instincts,  desires,  and 
aspirations,  of  man's  original  moral  con- 
stitution. In  this  sense  it  is  true  from 
the  lx»giinung  ;  that  is  to  say,  the  moment 
we  begin  to  be,  it  begins  to  tiilk  to  us. 

The  Bible  does  not  wait  until  we  are 
twenty-one  yeai*s  of  age  before  it  addresses 
its  conununications  to  us  :    the  moment   we 


begin  to  kwk  up,  it  begins  to  look  down  ; 
the  moment  we  feel  incomplete,  expecUvnt, 
desirous,  yearning  after  something  that  we 
cannot  name,  from  that  moment  the  Bible 
joins  us,  and  says,  "  Soul,  what  communi- 
cation is  this  which  thou  hast  with  thyself 
as  thou  dost  wander  through  the  mists  of 
time,  and  art  sad  ?  Tell  me  all  alxjut  it  ; 
I  have  speech  for  thee."  In  this  sense  the 
Bible  is  true  from  the  beginning  of  our 
human   aspiration,    instinct,    inquiry. 

The  Bible  is  a  child's  book  ;  the  Bible 
is  "  reading  made  easy."  The  very  first 
book  the  child  should  hear  about  when  it 
begins  to  ask  its  greatest  questions  is  the 
Bible.  It  wants  to  begin  with  us.  We 
have  put  it  away  among  the  learned  books, 
and  we  approach  it  along  the  paths  of 
erudition,  guaixled  by  scribe  and  Pharisee 
and  learned  pedant  :  whereas  the  mother 
could  read  the  Bible  to  the  eliiM  Ix^tter 
than  the  unsympathetic  pedagogue.  The 
Bible  is  true  from  the  first  syllable  we 
want  spoken  to  us,  fi*oin  the  fii-st  thought 
that   occui's   to   the   mind. 

The  Bible  is  the  dawn  book  ;  it  whitens 
the  cast  of  our  development,  and  gcH»s  with 
us  through  all  the  changing  cloud  and  all 
the  ticcumulating  degrees  until  we  wester 
towards  our  setting.  If  the  Bible  is  not 
true  in  this  sense,  it  cannot  bo  true  in 
any  other.  It  is  a  moral  revelation.  If  it 
can  only  join  us  at  certain  points  in  life, 
then   it  is   an   accidental   book. 

The  Psalmist,  with  all  the  riches  of  his 
experience,  with  all  his  minute,  personal, 
and  kingly  knowledge  of  life,  says,  "  Thy 
Word  is  true  from  the  beginning."  That  is 
to  say,  it  is  not  a  guess,  not  a  happy 
answer  to  a  bewildering  enigma.  Thy  Word 
is  not  an  experiment,  as  who  should  say, 
"Try  me  :  you  have  tried  many  things, 
now  adopt  me  for  experiment."  The  Word 
comes  to  us  with  the  authority  of  being 
right,— true.  The  square  was  right  before  the 
building  was  put  up,  or  before  the  square 
itself  as  an  article  in  timber  w;us  ever 
mfwle.  The  plumb-line  cannot  lie  ;  (ho 
geometry  of  the  universe  is  the  text  lMK>k 
of  all  material,  substantial,  and  permanent 
progress.  The  plumb-line  does  not  by  trial 
and  use  become  true  ;  it  has  not  to  bo 
fciiStened  down  to  something  ;  let  it  alone, 
and  it  wiU  swing  itself  into  liarmony  with 
"  the  process  of  the  suns." 
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Tlius    iiiuMt    tlm    Bible    be    UijUhI.       How 
fiii'   back    in   unr   nnlure  <lnc»    it    go  ?      Hoh 
it    Anything    to    say    lo    us    Ix^forc    we    <ian 
say   much    to  oui-wlveH?     Is  it  »  luinxir  held 
up   to    the   »oul,    ill    whicli    tlie  i40ul  oui   ace 
itit   own   linetunenta    and  cat«h    behind   ituelf 
a   atill   higher   ghost,  a  possible   spirit,   royal, 
grand,     near     divine  %       If    you     have    been 
i4ceking  for   anything  else   in    the   Bible,    no 
wonder       you 
ui-e      flounder- 
•  iiig,     no    won- 
der    yim     ant 
consulting   the 
laHt    book     of 
criticism,       no 
wonder        you 
ai'o    the    sport 
of      the      la«t 
dyspeptic 
doubter      tliat 
arose    for    the 
purpose    of 
putting    his 
inquiries     into 
this  chronology 
and  that  rela- 
tion   and    the 
other      succes- 
sion :  all  these 
are    important 
points     within 


nothing  to  say 
alxmt  them 
that  is  dis- 
respectful ;  but 
the  Bible  is 
more  than  '< 
letter ;  it  is 
a     speech     to 

the      sou],      a  ^yu  parker's  puu>n 

revelation,      a  i/wu.  * . 

light,    a    flash- 
ing   vision,    seen    once,    and,    thci-cfore,    seen 
for  ever. 

You  have  made  a  poor  Bible  of  it  by 
thinking  it  a  book  made  of  ink  and  paper ; 
you  have  missed  the  genius  of  the  thought; 
you  have  misplaced  the  accent  of  the  pixK>f. 
What  docs  the  Bible  say  to  you  in  your 
deepest  need  ?  How  does  it  bear  you 
company  thi'ough  the  darkening  night  ? 
Does  it  abandon  you  in  the  storni  1  Going 
from  Jerusalem  to  Jericho,  within  reach  of 
brigand  and  robber,  does  the  Bible  leave 
you  to  pick  your  own  way  tlirough  the 
most  dangerous   parts   of    the  path,    or  does 


it  abiile  with  you,  a  lamp  that  camiut  be 
extinguisheil,  a  friend  that  will  h)dge  where 
thou  iodgest,  and  tarry  where  thou  dost 
tariy  ?  Along  this  line  of  experience  must 
we  ascertAin  the  truth  or  the  falsehood  of 
any   professed    revelation. 

We  must  liave  such  a  revelation  if  there 
is  a  gracious  Providence.  The  Bible  is 
necessitated  by  God.  We  are  entitled,  in 
many  in- 
stances, to 
reason  from 
the  known  to 
the  unknown, 
and  from  the 
first  point  to 
the  second. 
Tliere  is  great 
liberty  in  the 
use  of  legiti- 
mate inference. 
One  of  the  in- 
ferences upon 
whicli  we  build 
as  upon  an 
axiom  is  that, 
given  a  Father 
over  all,  there 

where  lie  a 
conmiunieation 
from  Uim  to 
His  own  child- 
ren. If  there 
is     no      such 

tion,  there  is 
no  such  Father. 
If  poetry  has 
ascribed  to 
Him  the  name 
of  Father,  we 
will  dispute  it, 
deny  it,  scorn 

iKKtrapKi  If    God    has 

hidden  Him- 
self fi-om  His  own  oflspring  and  never  com- 
municated with  them,  if  He  has  left  them  to 
do  what  they  can  witli  the  darkness  and 
barrenness  of  this  desert  of  time,  if  He  has 
never  sent  one  word  of  love  to  the  hearts  He 
has  made,  to  agonies  keen  in  their  pain  as  tbe 
agony  of  hell,  then  He  is  not  in  existence — as 
Father.  He  has  shed  off  one  oi  His  titles; 
what  remains  we  cannot  tell.  He  may  be  a 
great  builder  of  constellations  and  universes; 
He  may  be  a  stern  and  inflexible  ruler ;  He 
may  be  an  infinite  oppressor,  and,  being  such, 
He  cannot  be  God  in  any  sense  of  tenderness, 
approochableness,  compassion,  or  pity. 


True  from  the  First. 
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Our  contention,  therefore,  is  tins:'  If  we 
arc  made  in  the  image  and  likeness  of 
God,  there  can  be  no  reason  conceivable 
by  us  why  God  should  never  have  spoken 
to  His  own  children.  Thus  God  and  man 
stand  together;  thus  the  very  love  of  God 
compels  and  directs  the  speech  of  God. 
We  may  come  down  from  some  oiiginal 
conception  of  God  and  tiy  the  speech  by 
that  conception,  or  we  may  rise  from  the 
written  speech  and  try  God  by  all  the  tests 
which  that  written  Word  supplies :  either 
way,  both  ways,  the  conclusion  is  one  — 
that,  if  there  is  a  Father-God,  He  must 
have  spoken  to  His  child-man.  What  He 
has  spoken  must  be  true.  It  may  have 
been  mistranslated,  or  misplaced,  or  per- 
verted ;  it  may  have  been  edited  by  mis- 
chievous hands ;  but,  if  we  could  get  at  the 
syllables  which  God  Himself  uttered  to 
man,  we  should  find  those  syllables  palpi- 
tating with  the  veiy  spirit  of  truth  — 
radiant  with   the   very   sheen  of   heaven. 

This  being  our  conviction,  and  that  con- 
viction commending  itself  not  only  to  reiison 
in  its  highest  moods,  but  to  conscience  in 
its  divinest  consciousness,  we  have  a  right 
to  test  the  written  Word  by  that  conviction. 
So  tested,  men  come  from  all  communions 
and  all  countries,  and  they  Uike  up  the 
declaration  of  the  psalmist  and  say,  "  Thy 
Word    is   true   from  the   beginning." 

Such  a  revelation  implies  a  corresponding 
responsibility.  We  cannot  have  God's  Word 
and  neglect  it  with  impunity.  It  is  an 
awful  guest  to  have  in  the  house.  Wo 
may  frame  it  in  gold,  we  may  enclose  it 
under  a  dome  of  crystal,  we  may  bow  our 
heads  in  reverence  every  time  we  pass  it — 
yet  we  do  but  insult  the  guest.  He  does 
not  ask  for  golden  binding,  for  crystal 
protection,  for  formal  reverence ;  He  asks 
for  intercourse,  friendship,  consultation,  com- 
munion, trust.  You  ought  not  to  have 
the  Bible  in  your  house  if  you  disbelieve 
it ;  it  is  on  your  part  as  if  you  were 
entertaining  a  known  liar.  You  can  have 
no  vital  interest  in  story-books  that  merely 
vex  the  soul  without  satisfying  its  hunger 
and  its  thirst. 

We  must  really  come  to  some  distinct 
and  positive  relation  to  this  Book.  We 
cannot  class  it  with  the  common  mythologies, 
nor  can  we  make  of  it  a  merely  i?ood 
book,  nor  a  book  with  some  good  parts  and 
purposes.  It  professes  too  much  to  be  thus 
satisfactorily  treated.  If  it  professed  less, 
we  might  determine  its  merits  upon  a  pro- 
portionate scale  of  claim ;  but,  wlien  it  claims 
to  be  the  Word  of  God  and  a  revelation 
of  Heaven,    it  fixes  the  standard  by  which 


it  demands  to  be  judged.  We  must  not 
have  any  literary  standards,  as  who  should 
say,  "Whatever  the  book  may  be,  its  litera- 
ture is  beautiful ;  there  is  a  wonderful  ix}ll 
and  rhythm  in  these  old  Hebrew  names. 
How  solemnly  they  sound,  how  wondrously 
they  intermingle,  and  what  massive  music 
they  originate  I "  All  that  Ls  impiety  if  it 
terminate  in  itself.  This  is  a  book  that 
cannot  stoop  to  accept  compliments  and 
flatteries.  It  comes  with  a  pretension  or 
claim  which  itself  is  the  standaixl  of 
criticism. 

Such  a  revelation  is  the  sUindard  of 
personal  judgment.  We  must  judge  our- 
selves by  it.  Not  what  we  think  we  have 
done,  but  what  the  Book  commands  us  to 
do,  must  be  the  te«t  by  which  we  try 
ourselves.  Comparing  ourselves  with  our- 
selves, we  are  good ;  but,  comparing  our- 
selves with  the  sublime  demands  of  the 
Book,    what  are   we?   where   are   we? 

Who  can  answer?  Who  dare  consult 
the  Commandments  ?  Who  is  not  secretly 
glad  that  they  have  been  abolished  in 
their  formal  representation?  Who  has  not 
so  tampered  with  his  conscience  that  he 
can  even  be  glad  that  the  two  Command- 
ments on  which  all  the  Law  and  the 
Prophets  hang  have  been  turned  into  a 
kind  of  idealism — "  Thou  shalt  love  the 
Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy  heart  and  soul 
and  mind  and  strength,  and  thy  neighbour 
as  thyself "  ?  Who  has  not  struck  a  hole, 
an  aperture,  through  this  generality, 
through    which    he    has    gone    to    perdition? 

The  Commandments  in  their  detailed  form 
were  more  searchable ;  there  was  more  of 
constabulary  energy  in  them.  We  seem  to 
have  been  arrested  on  account  of  every 
one  of  them.  Thou  shalt  do  no  murder — 
whilst  we  have  been  murdering  souls  all 
our  days,  and  murdering  reputations,  and 
murdering  conscience,  and  murdering  our- 
selves. Who  is  not  glad  that  now  the 
whole  of  the  ten  Commandments  are  turned 
into  that  glorious  radiance — LOVE?  Many 
men  are  glad  when  an  indictment  crowded 
with  critical  enumerations  is  turaed  into 
one  general  impeachment,  however  vigorous 
and  pointed.  Let  us  beware,  therefore,  lest 
we  thus  pervert  the  Word  of  God,  and  take 
rest  in  cloud-girt  idealism  where  we  ought 
to  be  vexed  and  tormented  by  continual 
and   perfecting   discipline. 

One  thing  remains  to  be  said  which 
brings  with  it  peculiar  and  profound  com- 
fort, namely,  that  whatever  is  true  from 
the  beginning,  true  originally,  true  plasmi- 
cally,  starting  with  us  before  we  are 
formed,  joining  our  thought  while  it  is  yet 
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afar  off,  and  coming  up  with  us  through 
all  the  drama  and  reality  of  life,  can 
never  be  supplanted.  One  mere  theory 
gives  way  l)efore  anotlier.  Take  your  own 
history  of  medicine ;  read  the  chronology 
of  curing,  and  compare  the  medical  learn- 
ing of  to-day  with  the  medical  ignorance 
of  two  centuries  ago.  Take  it  with  your 
own  law;  Parliament  is  continually  amend- 
ing its  own  Acts ;  criticism  is  continually 
sharpening  itself  upon  the  whetstone  of 
still  finer  interpretation.  Take  it  in  science, 
take  it  in  mechanics,  take  it  in  the  sav- 
ing of  labour,  and  you  find  theory  dis- 
placing theory,  invention  superseding  inven- 
tion. Take  it  in  the  history  of  philosophy, 
and  you  find  that  philosophies  come  up 
only  to  be  put  down  again,  and  that  one 
man  succeeds  another  to  the  clmir,  and 
that  all  the  time  no  man  holds  the  truth 
longer  than  he  is  in  waiting  for  his  com- 
peting and   triumphant   adversary. 

But  tliat  which  is  "true  from  the  begin- 
ning," right  away  down  from  the  very  first 
line  and  fibi^e,  is  never  superseded.  It 
may  be  enlarged  as  to  our  conception, 
varied  as  to  its  modes  of  presentation ;  it 
may  continually  re-adapt  itself  to  changing 
circumstances  ;  but  in  essence  and  sul> 
stance  and  thought  it  never  changes,  Ik> 
cause  it  is  true  primordially;  it  existed 
l)efore  wo  existed,  it  joined  us  as  soon  as 
it  could,  and  it  belongs  to  our  nature  as 
a  transcript  may  belong  to  an  original,  or 
a  voice  of  which  our  own  note  is  the 
echo.  Thei'e  is  between  that  Word  and 
man's  soul  a  relation,  somehow,  interpret 
it  as  we  mav,  which  cannot  be  sundered 
M'ithout   loss. 

Can  we  not  make  up  by  many  books 
for  the  loss  of  one?  The  answer  is  "No." 
If  you  totalled  up  all  the  libraries  in  the 
world,  they  would  not  cidd  up  to  one 
Bible.  You  may  have  all  thoughts,  images, 
illustrations,  arguments,  doctrines,  proposi- 
tions, and  what  is  wanting  when  they  are 
all  gathered  together  into  one  sublime  total? 
Revelation  is  wanting,  inspiration  is  wanting, 
GOD  is  wanting  ! 

Thus  we  come  upon  the  greatest  argu- 
ment for  inspiration,  namely,  the  sufficiency 
of  the  Bible  to  meet  us  in  all  the  need 
and  pain  and  service  of  life.  Fii-st  thing 
in  the  morning,  last  thing  at  night,  in  the 
market-i)Laco,  in  affliction,  in  intellectual  be- 
wildcj'incut,  in  moral  self-disgust,  every- 
where, the  Bible  will  join  us,  interpret  us 
to  ourselves,  and  interpret  God  to  humanity. 
This,  and  not  some  cunning  or  skilful  display 
of  words,  is  the  great  and  unanswerable 
argument  for  the  inspiration  of  the  Bible. 


What  liave  we  to  do,  then,  with  this 
book  of  God?  Test  it.  Do  not  talk  any 
more  alx)ut  it.  Lean  upon  it ;  draw  out 
of  it  all  that  is  in  it,  so  far  as  your 
hunger  and  thirst  require ;  put  it  to  the 
pi-oof,  and  if  it  fail  you  after  honest  trial, 
say  so.  But  be  sure  of  your  interpreta- 
tion. No  Scripture  is  of  any  private  int/(»r- 
pretation.  We  must  not  use  the  Bible 
for  purposes  of  soi'cery  or  witchcnift,  or 
prostitute  it  to  any  debased  uses.  We  can 
only  read  the  Bible  aright  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Bible  itself,  and  we  can  only  test 
the  Bible  aright  when  we  test  it  honestly, 
broadly,  continually.  What  is  the  testi- 
mony of  people  who  have  so  tested  it? 
It  is :  "  Thy  Word  is  true  from  the  be- 
ginning." 

So  far  I  have  proceeded  upon  the  read- 
ing of  the  Authorised  Vereion.  Tlie  lie- 
vised  Version  changes  the  words,  but  does 
not  destroy  the  thought.  The  Revised 
Version,  indeed,  adds  another  view  to  the 
glorious  revelation — "The  sum  of  Thy  Wonl 
is  truth."  That  is  to  say,  the  toUil  of  it ; 
in  other  words,  it  amounts  to  truth ;  in 
varied  phrase  it  brings  together  all  the 
elements  that  are  necessary  to  constitute 
the  sum-total  of  moral  and  spiritual  truth ; 
or,  in  still  varied  words,  without  it  wo 
should  have  parts  of  truth,  little  glimmer- 
ings and  aspects  of  truth ;  but  having  Thy 
Woixl,  we  have  Truth.  Who  translated  that 
Word  so?  He  who  offered  the  intercessory 
prayer  with  Gethsemane  in  front  of  Him, 
with  the  shadow  of  Golgotha  already  falling 
upon  His  beautiful,  but  marred,  face. 
Said  He,  "Thy  Word  is  truth;"  sanctify 
them  by  Thy  Word ;  make  them  holy ; 
complete  them ;  set  them  apart  to  con- 
secration by  Thy  Word.  "Thy  Word  is 
truth."  Thus  the  voices  join.  What 
wonder  if  He  who  thus  spake  should,  a 
few  days  afterwards,  have  begun  at  Moses 
and  the  Psalms,  and  expounded  to  wonder- 
ing, saddened  hearts  all  the  things  con- 
cerning Himself !  The  Psalmist  had  «iid : 
"The  sum  of  Thy  Word  is  truth";  and 
He,  greater  Psalmist,  with  the  blood-sweat 
soon  to  ooze  from  His  bent  brow  and 
face,  had  said  in  prayer  to  God,  "Thy 
Word  is  truth."  Thus  age  speaks  to  age,  as 
"star   unto   star   speaks   light." 


Her  Majesty  Queen  Victoria. 


SUNDAY     WITH     QUEEN     VICTORIA. 

BY    MARV    SPENCER    y/KRREX. 


THI   QintEN'a 


|UNDAY  with  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Yictorin  in  always 
a  very  quiet  day. 
Whether  worshipping  in 
licr  beautiful  private 
chapels  of  Windsor  and 
OstMinie,  or  in  the  simple 
Scottii^li  kirk  of  F!al- 
moral,  the  formal  State 
title,  "Uefender  of  the  Faith,"  is  tnie  in  word 
and  deed   when  applied  to  Queen  Victoria. 

From  the  time  of  the  aecwsion  of  Her  Atajesty 
the  Queen,  there  hai  been  no  single  incident 
to  which  tlie  strictest  amongst  us  could  take 
exception,  or  nothing  to  which  lie  could  point 
in  proof  that  the  first  lady  in  the  land  has  not 
duly  and  devoutly  followed  the  obserrances 
entailed  upon  true  members  of  the  Christian 
Church.  No  jieraonal  amusement  has  ever  been 
indulged  in  on  the  Sabbath,  and  against  the 
transaction  of  all  business  on  that  day  the 
Queen  has  steadfastly  set  herself. 


On  one  occasion,  when  I  was  at  one  of  Her 
Majesty's  palaces,  an  official  of  the  household 
was  in  conversation  with  nie,  during  which  he 
related  the  following  anecdote,  which  he  said 
was  "typical  of  the  way  in  which  the  Qiicon 
regarded  Sundays,"  It  occurred  not  very  long 
after  the  accejision.  One  Saturday  evening  a 
Minister  of  State  arrived  somewhat  late  with, 
(IS  he  said,  papers  of  such  importance  that  they 
would  necessitate  Her  Mtuestya  attention  early 
the  next  morning.  "Riit,"  said  the  Queen, 
"to-morrow  is  Sunday";  the  Minister's  reply 
to  which  was  that  the  matter  did  not  admit  of 
the  slightest  dehiy.  Nothing  more  was  said  that 
evening,  but  the  next  morning  the  Minister,  as 
in  duty  bound,  attended  Divine  service  in  the 
private  chapel,  at  which,  of  course,  the  Queen 
was  present.  Curiously  enough,  the  sermon 
turned  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath,  At 
the  termination.  Her  Majesty,  in  speaking  to 
the  statesman,  asked  him  how  he  enjoyed  the 
scnnou.     "  Very  much,"  said  he.     ("  The  fact  of 
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the  matter  was,"  said  my  informant,  "  Her  Majesty 
herself  had  prompted  the  chaplain  with  the 
text")  Nothing  more  was  then  said  about  the 
papers,  but  aft«r  dinner  Her  Majesty  intimated 
that  "as  the  business  wiis  of  such  importance 
and  would  not  admit  of  delay,"  she  would  transact 
it  witli  liim  at  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning ; 
to  which  he  answered  that  nine  o'clock  would 
do  verj'  well  indeed.  Her  Majesty  again  reminded 
him  of  the  "  impoitanee  of  the  Iiusiness."  How- 
ever, the  statet^inan  was  not  imrticularly  en- 
chant^ with  the  proposed  enforced  early  rising, 
so  did  his  beat  to  convince  tlie  Queen  of  the 
advisability  of  Roing  through  the  papers  at  nine 
o'clock  ;  at  which  time  the  business  was  ulti- 
mately accomplished. 

In  former  yeni's  it  was  customary  for  Her 
Mfyesty  to  rise  quite  early  on  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing—as, in  fact,  she  did  every  day  in  the  week. 
Of  late  years,  howevei-.  she  seldom  leaves  her 
room  much  before  ten,  at  which  hour  breakfast 
IB  taken  with  any  members  of  the  Royal  family 
who  may  be  there ;  a  cup  of  tea  and  a  little 
toast  having  been  previously  conveyed  to  Her 
Majesty's  bedside  by  one  of  the  "dreaaera." 
After  breakfast,  the  Queen  has  a  turn  round 
the  grounds  in  her  donkey  carriage,  this  carriage 
much  resembling  a  ISath  chair  in  appearance, 
and  having  Cec-springs  and  rubber  tyrei. 

The  donkey  is  ijuite  a  prize  specimen  ;  its  coat 
a  glossy  black.  It  was  originally  a  poor  half- 
starved,  over-worked,  and  ill-treated  animal,  the 
property  ot  a  native  of  Plorence.  One  day, 
when  the  Queen  was  driving  in  the  outskirts 
of  that  city,  she  saw  the  poor  donkey  being 
shamefully  belaboured  by  two  boys  who  had  it 


in  charge.  Her  Majesty  had  her  carriage  stopped, 
and  expostulated  with  the  urchins,  subsequently, 
after  due  inquiries,  purchasing  the  animal  and 
sending  it  to  England.  After  a  season  of  good 
feeding  and  careful  grooming  few  would  have 
recognised  it,  and  it  was  then  and  there  pro- 
■noted  to  its  present  position  of  drawing  the 
(Jueini  out  for  her  morning  airings.  Her  Majesty 
always  takes  the  reins,  a  trusty  groom  walking 
at  the  head,  and  a  Highland  attendant  in  the 
rear.  One  of  the  Princesses,  or  a  lady-in- 
waiting,  walks  at  the  side,  in  converse  with 
the  august  occupant  of  the  carriage.  By  the 
time  this  ride  has  been  taken  it  is  nearing  the 
hour  for  morning  service,  at  which  Her  Majesty 
makes  a  point  of  being  present 

To  preach  before  the  Queen  is  the  ambition 
of  many  a  young  clergyman,  but  few  attain  the 
coveted  honour.  Etiquette  to  i>e  observed  on 
these  occasions  in  formal  and  prescribed,  and 
an  official  is  always  in  attendance  to  see  that 
the  customary  observances  are  carried  out.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  customary  for  the  preacher 
to  wear  a  black  gown,  and  in  the  second  place  a 
written  sermon  is  usual,  at  any  rate  in  England. 

In  Scotland  this  rule  is  more  honoured  in  the 
breach  than  the  observance  ;  and  in  the  "  Queen's 
Journal"  we  find  proof  positive  of  that  fact. 
Her  Majesty  in  s|)eaking  of  the  first  sermon 
delivered  in  lier  presence  by  Dr.  Macleod  says— 
"  Anything  finer  I  ne\tr  heard ;  the  aennon, 
entirely  extempore,  was  quite  admirable ;  so 
simple  and  yet  so  eloquent,  and  so  beaiitifully 
argued  and  put."  Dr.  Macleod's  own  account 
is  .IS  follows: — "I  preached  without  a  note— 
and  I  never  looked  once  at  the  royal  seat,  but 
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solely  at  the    congregation.     I    tried    to   forget 
the  great  ones  1  Raw,  und  rememfaer  the  great 

Ko  personal  reference  to  Her  Majesty  is  per- 
missible,   a    pure    Gospel    discourse    being    de 


perhaps  it  will  be  best  to  first  give  some 
account  of  tlie  nei'vice  io  that  ancient  and 
time-honoured  relic  of  bygone  monarchs  and 
celebrities.  At  one  time  the  Queen,  when  in 
residence,    attended    St.    George's    Chapel,    one 


rigueuT,  delivered  aa  though  Majesty  was  not 
present  Many  have  tried  to  evade  these  rules, 
eenerally  unsuccessfully,  occasionally,  however, 
successtully ;  but  "  commands "  to  preach  have 
not  in  these  cases  been  repeated.  The  Queen 
hkea  and  enjoys  a  pliiin  practical  discourse, 
selected  from  the  Lessons  or  Gospel  of  the  day, 
to  occupy  about  twenty  minutes  in  delivery. 
Questions  of  the  day,  and,  above  all,  politics, 
must  be  entirely  excluded.  A  celebrated 
Divine  broke  this  rule  one  Sunday,  and 
preached  a  very  strong  political  sermon ;  he  of 
cnutse  could  not  be  interrupted,  and  ao  had 
htn  say  and  way  for  the  brief  sjioce  of  twenty 
minutes,  but  it  was  hiM-l:wt  opportunity;  tlte 
royal  pulpits  have  neither  of  them  bren  filled 
by  him   nfniin. 

It  will  be  somewhat  interesting  to  take  note 
of  the  services  at  the  different  residences  of 
the  Queen — Windsor,  Osborne,  and  Balmoral. 
Wiiidsor    Castle    beiiig    in    the    midst    of    us, 


of  the  most  beautiful  sacred  edifices  in  tho 
L'nited  Kingdom.  For  some  years  past,  how- 
ever, Divine  service  has  been  held  in  the 
private  chni)el  which  communicates  with  Her 
itajesty's  apartments.  It  is  approached  by  a 
corridor  and  a  retiring-room,  which  contain  a 
grand  and  priceless  collection  of  Holbeins  and 
other  old  masters  ;  also  a  metal  clock  given  to 
Anne  Boleyn  by  Henry  YIII.  on  the  morning 
of  their  marriage. 

The  chapel  itself  is  etisentially  modern  in 
apjjearance,  and  is  in  style  pure  Gothic  with 
lantern  cupola.  It  dates,  1  believe,  from  the 
time  of  the  George  IV.  improvements,  carried 
out  l)y  Sir  J.  Wyatviile.  I'l'evious  to  this,  it 
was  really  a  portion  of  the  apartment  now 
known  as  St.  (Jeorge'.s  Hall.  The  whole  of  tho 
windows  are  of  the  richest  stained  niii^st,  con- 
taining life-sized  representations  of  the  Evange- 
lists. There  is  a  very  fine  organ  of  grand 
tone.    The  royal  pews    of  which  there  arc  two 
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— are  in  the  position  generally  occupied  in 
churches  by  the  gallery;  that  is  to  say,  they 
are  at  the  far  end,  each  facing  the  com- 
munion-table ;  they  are  large  and  handsomely 
iitted  in  crimson  velvet,  and  furnished  with 
carved  oak.  That  of  Her  Majesty  is  on  the 
left.  The  suite  and  servants  sit  in  the  body  of 
the  chapel  in  due  order  of  precedence.  The 
musical  service  is  very  fine,  rendered  by  voices 
from  the  8t.  George's  Chapel  choir,  under  the 
supervision  of  Sir  Walter  Parratt.  There  are 
frequent  services  held,  at  times  arranged  in 
accordance  with  the  seasons  of  the  year ;  the 
general  order  is— Morning  l*rayer  daily  at 
9  a.m.,  but  only  when  the  Court  is  in  resi- 
dence. The  Sunday  services— (ir  more  particu- 
larly the  one  which  the  Queen  invariably 
attends,  is  at  twelve  o'clock,  and  consists  of 
Morning  Prayer,  ante-Communion,  and  sermon, 
the  latter,  a,s  I  have  already  intimated,  of 
about  twenty  minutes'  duration.  This  jirivate 
chapel  contains  many  objects  of  extreme 
interest.  First  may  be  mentioned  a  beautiful 
terra-cotta  group  which  the  Queen  erected  to 
the  memory  of  five  of  her  grandsons  who  died 
in  infancy.  Then  there  are  alto-relievo  heads 
of  Deans  Stanley  and  Wellesley,  and  mural 
tablets  and  bra.ss  inscriptions  to  Sir  Thomas 
Biddulph,  General  Grey,  Colonel  Phipps,  Sir 
Howard  Elphinstone,  and  Sir  John  Cowell,  the 
late  Master  of  the  Household.  I  may  say  that 
nearly  all  the  wood  used  in  the  chapel  is  of 
oak,  grown  in  the  royal  park. 

At  one  time,  when  Her  Majesty  was  residing 
at  Osborne,  it  was  customary  for  her  to  attend 
the  services  at  Whippingham  Church,  but  such 
large  numbers  of  i)eople  were  in  the  habit  of 
resorting  there  Sunday  after  Sunday — ostensibly 
to  worship,  but  really  to  stare  at  the  Queen- 
that  the  church  had  to  bo  abandoned,  and  a 
I)rivate  chai)cl  ccmstructed  on  the  gnmnd -floor 
of  the  ]>nlace,  at  the  campanile  end.  It  is 
much  more  modern  than  the  major  part  of 
Osborne,  is  a  large  and  lofty  apartment,  and 
brilliantly  illuminated  by  electricity.  The  walls 
are  decorated  in  light  tints,  w'ith  panellings  of 
carved  oak,  the  pulpit  and  conmiunion -table 
Ixdng  also  of  the  same.  Over  the  table  are  three 
])aintings:  "The  (Jood  Shepherd,"  "  Vigilate 
et  Orate,"  and  "  Vade  Satana,"  each  by  Sir 
Noel  Paton.  The  reading-desk  is  near  the 
communion  -  table,  and  it  also  serves  as  a  pulpit. 
At  the  lower  end  is  an  organ  with  silvered 
metal  pipe.s.  Rows  of  walnut  chairs  all  but 
fill  the  body  of  the  chapel,  the  front  ones — for 
the  Royal  Family — having  arms,  and  being  each 
supplied  with  hassocks.  The  Queen's  seat  is 
slightly  in  advance  of  the  others,  and  is  still 
more  marked  by  the  presence  of  a  small   table 


directly  in  front,  to  carry  her  books.  On  this 
table  is  carved  a  radiant  sun,  with  the  woixls 
"Heaven's  light  our  guide."  The  somewhat 
])lain  appearance  of  the  chapel  interior  is  prettily 
and  artistically  relieved  by  the  presence  of 
beautiful  flowers,  these  often  being  arranged 
by  the  Princess  Beatrice.  The  sermon  here 
is  generally  preached  by  one  of  the  ".Queen's 
Chaplains"  of  the  Island. 

Perhaps  the  Queen  has  really  more  enjoyed 
her  Sundays  at  Balmoral  than  she  has  else- 
where, becau.se  there  everything  is  so  essentially 
homelike,  and  .so  perfect  in  its  simplicity. 
During  the  life  of  the  late  Prince  Consort,  the 
Sundays  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  much  the 
same  way  as  were  those  of  the  most  humble  of 
Her  Majesty's  Scottish  subjects :  duo  attendance 
at  the  kirk  in  the  morning,  and  a  quiet  family 
Avalk  during  part  of  the  afternoon.  It  was 
invarial)ly  the  late  Prince's  custom  to  spend 
some  of  his  time  with  his  children,  when  they 
would  read  the  Bible  verse  by  verso  iii  turns, 
the  father  expounding  passages  not  clear  to  the 
children,  while  Her  Majesty  would  spend  some 
of  her  time  in  holding  a  Bible  class,  which  was 
attended  by  the  young  servants  in  the  cattle. 
This  custom  the  Queen  has  kept  up  till  quite 
recently,  only  breaking  it  by  reason  of  her  in- 
creasing age.  A  pleasant  picture  is  drawn  by- 
one  writer,  descriptive  of  the  service  at  Crathie 
kirk,  as  it  was  formerly,  prior  to  the  days 
when  the  crowds  of  sightseers  literalfy  drove 
the  Queen  away. 

"On  a  fine  day  in  summer  it  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  stand  on  the  green  sward  outside.  As 
the  hour  of  twelve  approaches,  the  ])eople  come 
flocking  in  from  all  directions  :  jilainly-dressed 
peasants,  farmers  in  their  gigs,  kilted  gillies, 
devout-looking  old  women  with  their  Bibles  in 
their  hand.s.  They  group  themselves  around  the 
building  and  engage  in  friendly  converse  with 
one  another.  Mingled  with  them  are  strangers 
who  have  come  through  from  Ballater  and 
l^raemar." 

"Nothing  can  po.ssibly  be  of  a  simpler  char- 
acter than  the  service  in  Crathie  kirk.  (Church 
and  service  are,  however,  very  dear  to  tin* 
Queen.  Here  she  has  worshipped  with  tho.so 
who  have  been  t;iken  from  her,  and  here  she 
has  heard  the  heart-stirring  and  eloquent  words 
of  some  of  the  greatest  of  Scottish  preacliers. 
The  Queen  and  her  suite  sit  in  a  pew  in  the 
front  of  the  gallery,  or  loft  as  it  is  called,  a 
little  to  the  left  of  the  pulpit,  which  is  exactly 
opposite." 

Here  the  Queen  worshipped  in  quiet  fashion 
until  she  was— as  I  have  said— driven  away  by 
the  immense  number  of  visitoi-s,  who  ultimately 
became   an    extreme   annoyance.      Sunday  after 
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Sunday  Haw  long  strings  ot  conveyances  waiting 
oQtnide,  the  church  itself  being  crowded  alinixt 
to-  suffocation.  This,  liowever,  was  not  the 
;;reate!it  infliction,  for  niimindrul  of  the  .siici'cil- 
n^ss  1  of .  the  i)lace  and  day,  as  well  ns  the 
respert  due  to  the  Queeii,  the  majority  cjf  the 
visitors  pei-gisteutly  and  riideiy  stared  at  hei' 
throughout  the  service,  many  even  going  to  the 
length  of  bringing  opcm  gla-^Mes. 

Foi'  some  time  Her  Majesty  ohjected  to  "iiy  . 
change,  but  at  last  a  service  -  room  was  bmit 
within  the  <-ast)«  groitudK.  Here  the  same 
order     of    serrice     is    observed,    the     Princess 


corner  is  a  raised  iilatfovni,  whereon  stands  the 
desk,  covered  with  dark  red  velvet,  embroidered 
with  paHsion -flowers  and  lilies.  This  also  serves 
for  a  pnljiit.  A  series  of  narrow  windows  juit 
below  the  ceiling  give  light  to  the  apartment. 

.\t  whichever  of  her  palaces  Her  Majesty  may 
l>e  i-esiding,  it  is  now  her  invariable  custom  tu 
drive  out  in  <i  pair-horse  carriage  during  the 
afternoon.  But  if  at  Windsor,  the  Queen  often 
finishe:*  the  afternoon  by  looking  on  with  lively 
interest,  from  the  East  Terrace,  to  the  vast 
num1>ers  of  people  just  beneath,  who  promenade 
up  and  down,  listening  to  the  strains  of  one  or 


Beatrice  or  a  lady-in-waiting  )>laying  the  organ, 
the  singing  being  led 'by  some  of  the  servants 
of  the  castle.  The  apartment  is  plain  in  ap- 
pearance, the  walls  relieved  with  panellings  of 
Scottish  wood  of  dark  line  ;  the  elmiis  being 
carved  from  the  same  wood,  and  upholstered  in 
leather.  The  Queen's  seat  is  a  large  arm-chair, 
the  leather  seat  and  t>aek  being  embroidered 
with  the  Scotch  thistle.  Near  it  stands  a  small 
table  with  cushions  of .  silk  .  for  Her  Majesty's 
IHble  and  hymn-book.  Anmnd  the  walla  are 
settles  of   the  same   dark  carved  woixl  i  in   one 


other  of  the  Guards'  hands.  These  Her  Miy'esty 
— in  favourable  weather— commands  to  ]>erforin, 
for  the  benefit  of  any  of  her  subjects  who  may 
care  to  listen,  and  enjoy  the  beauty  of  the 
grounds,  which,  by  the  Queen's  orders,  arc 
thrown  open  to  the  general  public.  Many  have 
questioned  this  procednro,  bnt  the  Queen  ha.s 
ei'er  lieen  a  firm  believer  in  the  elevating  jwwer 
of  good  music  and  the  beauties  of  nature:  and 
BO,  mindful  of  the  pleasure  of  her  people,  she 
has  continued  what  was  commenced  so  far  Iwrk 
as  during  the  life  of   the   late   Prince  Consort. 
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the  . 

Dinner,  of  course,  is  somewhiit  stately.  \'ery 
often  the  Queen  partak&<<  of  it  with  only  the 
iiiL'iubers  <>f  her  own  family  (ireseut,  or  any 
voynl  Kuent  who  may  Iw  staying  there,  save  and 
except  that  the  officiating  clergyman  of  the  day, 
mid  tbe  Minister  in  attendance,  Kenerally  receive 
■M\  invitation ;  as  a  rule,  other  jfneKt-*  are  not 
asked.  This  meal  iw  partaken  nf  in  the  cictagon 
or  iirivate  diiiing-riiom,  which  i.s  situated  in  the 
^raiid  corridor,  and  right  opposite  the  Queen's 
private  Htaircnse,  Thw  room  is  Gothic  in  it.s 
appointments,  and  is  celebrated  for  the  very  fine 
iwintinjts  of  each  of  Her  Majesty's  ilaughters-in- 
law.  Tlie  table  is  octagonal,  the  Queen  always 
sitting  in  one  piiiticniar  place,  one  s])ecial  chair, 
with  a  foot-stflol  in  front,  lieinjf  retained  for 
lier.  I  may  any  that  any  cliair  that  the  Queen 
occiipieii  is  always  inade  of  exactly  the  .'Siime 
height  ;  when  the  Queen  travels,  two  or  three 
chairs   travel  with  her. 

it  is  not  necessaiy  here  to  describe  the 
etiquette  of  the  dinner,  but  at  its  clo.'w  Her 
>tajesty  retires  direct  ti>  her  own  fi)iecial 
draw  ins- room,  where,  together  with  any  of  her 
family  who  may  be  present,  she  will  enjoy  some 
llinsic  of  the  old  mii-st 'rs,  prcfi'r.d.ly  RiH^thoven 


mid  .Mendelssohn.  The  Queen  herself  oftei< 
takft^  part  in  dnet.s  with  one  of  her  daughters, 
and  the  Puke  of  Edinburgh,  when  present, 
contributes  with  his  violin.  AVhen  the  I'rinee 
Consort  was  alive,  lie  wan  nwwt  devoted  to  tlio 
organ,  which  instrument  he  had  played  u|ion 
from  H  boy^  On  Sunday  evenings  he  wonld 
often  play,  while  the  Queen  and  the  children 
would  gather  minid  and  sing ;  a  fair  jilctttre 
of  a  happy  EngliKh  family. 

Those  of  you  who  care  to  may  fill  in  notes 
to  my  account  of  our  Queen's  Mimdays  ;  may 
iiuagino  that  royal  lady's  thoughtti  of  Sabltatlis 
in  t^^t  years  when  some  of  her  dearest  were 
still  with  her ;  may  picture  hei-,  if  you  will, 
quietly  reading  her  well  -  used  Bible  nr  her 
favourite  divinea ;  these  thingn  are  of  Her 
Jfajesty's  private  and  iimer  life,  and  mnst  lie 
resjiected  as  such. 

Her  Majesty  has  ever  been  to  her  jieople  an 
example  of  an  earnest  and  (loj-fearing  wnman, 
consistent  in  all  her  words  ami  actions.  In  tlia 
wonls  of  Tennyson — 

"  Her  court  was  pure,  lior  life  aoreno  : 

Gcid  j(aii'  her  pcacr:  her  Iniiil  repowil. 
A  rliousatirt  rliiinis  to  rcvBrciicc  cluictl 
In  licras  iiinrhiT.  wife,  ami  liiicfn," 
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STOny    OF    LOVE    AND    DUTV,    'AKIl    OP    MKCHIEK-MAKINO. 
TT    GRAHAU,     AUTHOR     OF     "  PEMB  E  RTO  S's    riECE,",ETC. 

[AFTER  I.  '"    ^""^   trejiiJation,    although    ponvinewi   that 

she  iva.s  taking  a  step  ralciilateil  to  ensure  their 
liappiiiess  its  nell  ax  her  onii,  .She  broke  it  ti> 
llieni  one  hot  xiimmer  ninniinti  when  tliey  wcit' 
still  Hitting  ronnd  tlie  Itreokfast-taMe  in  their 
co»iy,  homelike  dininK-rooni,  witli  \\^  cnni.-<oit 
leiither  chairs  and  old  family  portniilt'. 

"No  woman  ever  liad  a  lietter  husband  llian 
your  father,  my  deai*,"  she  Ix-san  rather 
nervously,  "  It  lias  always  ti-en  a  ijreat  mis- 
fortune for  you  that  he  died  so  soon,  depriving 
you  all  of  a  fathers  care,  ^'e^y  few  men  would 
liavp  lH?eti  so  generous  as  to  leave  nil  the  property 
absolutely  at  my  disposnl,  as  he  did,  Iwsiden 
constituting  me  your  sole  guardian  ;  nod  1  tnift 
I  have  never  been  ungrateful  for  his  kindness. 
But,  nevertheless,  he  wts  not  my  first  love. 
Years  ago,  before  I  knew  your  father,  1  was 
engaged  to  a  young  Kcotehman,  Allan  Anderson, 
whose  father  died  bankrupt  shortly  before  onr 
wedding-day.  Allan  was  the  eldest  son,  and 
nobly  put  aside  all  thoughts  of  lore  and  mar 
riage  in  order  that  he  might  devote  himxelf  to 
jmying  off  his  father's  debts,  and  educating  his 
younger  brothers  and  sisters.  But,  like  a  foolisli, 
ine.\]>erieiu'ed  girl,  I  faneied  he  could  not  oari' 
for  me,  or  he  woulil  not  luive  given  me  ii|>  fur 
the  sake  of  his  family.  I  had  loved  him  jia.''- 
sionateiy,  and  in  the  first  smart  of  my  disap- 
pointment I  met  your  father  and  married  him 
— a  step  I  never  regretted.  Rut  now,  after 
many  years,  Allan  and  I  liave  met  again  :  ami 
he  has  aeknowledgcd  to  me,  now  that  at  last  l:e 
has  honourably  iiei'formed  his  task,  that  he  ha-< 
never  forgirtten  me,  and  that  the  hardest  trial 
of  his  life  was  in  giving  me   up.     80   I   have 


RY    again,   at    her   age  I 
Monstntus  1  "  Mis><  Tallmt 
;riii!,  when  she  first  heard 
the  news. 

"  And     the    ehildren! 
How    lery    disagi-ecable 
for  them,  jKmr  things;" 
rejoined  Mr^t.  Hruee,  the 
curate's  wife,   wlio    was 
taking  tea  with  the  ex- 
cellent   sjiinster    at    her 
modest  abode    in    a  se- 
cond-rate Hti-cet  of  Bar- 
port,  a  pretty  little  watering-place  on  the  South 
( 'oast.      Miss   Talliot,  an  aquiline  -  nosed,  grey- 
tiaircd  lady,  wan  one  of  those  intaluable  |>crsu)is, 
met  with  in  every  community,  who  understand 
everybody  else's    business  far  better  than  they 
do  themselves.     So  she  answered  confidently-- 
".Mrs.  Crcigliton  must  have  taken  leave  of  her 
senses  not  to  know  that    it   can   only  be    her 
money  he  wants.     No    doubt  he  thinks  that  a 
well-to-do  widow  is  a  catch  not  to  be  met  with 
every  day." 

"  But  it  is  said.  Miss  Talbot,  that  there  was 
an  old  love-story,  and  that  yeai-s  ajjo  they  were 
actiwlly  engaged  t"  be  married- — " 
"RtufTl  All  stuff  I'"  interrupted  the  sjiin-ster. 
It  was  neverthele.w  the  fact  that  .Mrs.  Creigti- 
ton,  the  still  attractive  widow  of  a  prosjierons 
Bar|virt  solicitor — aged,  moreover,  forty-two,  not 
fifty — was  marrying  her  first  love,  from  whom 
she  hail  been  sundered  by  lurcamstam-es.  For 
many  year*  they  had  not  met,  until  an  acci- 
ditiLtid  cnrcnniter  at  the  lioii.se  of  mutual  friends 
in  I/indon  led  to  a  renewal  of  their  intimaej', 
and  ultimately  to  an  engagement  (o  marry. 

Mrs.  Creighton,  who  foadly  loved  her  three 
children —Arthur,  o  young  Oxonian  of  twenty- 
one,  Kitty,  a  handsome  girl  of  twenty,  and 
Rosa,  a  schoolgirl  of  fourteen — m.ide  the  an- 
nouncTNient  of  her  intended  marriaiic  tg  tlieni 
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"  It  is  an  insult  to  our 
passionately  cried  Kilty. 

"Yonr  father  has  been  (lead  ten  years,  dear, 
and  I  have  .so  much  responsibility  on  my 
shoulders  that  T  feel  more  and  more  each  d;i.v 
the  need  of  some  kind  adviser.  Since  y<nn- 
llnclc  .Tames  died  I  have  had  no  one  to  consult, 
s^ive  Mr.  TemjK>st,  the  lawyer  :  and  if  lie  leavM 
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Barport,  as  he  talks  of  doing,  I  shall  be  left 
helpless." 

"  You  forget  Arthur  ! "  cried  Kitty,  with 
sisterly  ])artisanship. 

"Arthur  is  too  young  yet  to  have  any  business 
experience,"  Mrs.  Creighton  answered  gi-avely, 
thinking  of  a  certain  letter  referring  to  her  son 
which  was  then  lying  in  her  desk,  unknown  to 
all  but  herself. 

"He  may  be,  but  he  is  too  old  to  have  a 
tyrannical  stepfather  set  over  him  I"  retorted 
the  girl  before  her  brother  could  apeak.  **  I  will 
never  call  Mr.  Anderson  'father' — never!  And 
lis  soon  as  I  am  twenty- one,  and  have  come  into 
thu  money  which  grandmamma  left  me,  I  will 
leave  home  altogether  ! " 

"  You  are  better  off  than  I  am,  Kitty,"  ob- 
served Arthur  gloomily.  "  You  have  your  money 
to  fall  back  uixyn,-  whilst  I  am  dei)endent  on 
mother  for  everything.  And  when  my  step- 
fatlier  comes  upon  the  scene,  things  will  pro- 
bably be  very  diflferent." 

"Scotch  people  are  always  m  mean,"  averred 
Kosa,  with  all  the  assurance  of  a  High-school 
girl  of  fourteen,  who  knew  absolutely  every- 
thing. 

"You  forget  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  a  friend 
of  mine  before  you  were  born,"  answered  Mrs, 
Creighton  with  dignity.  "  But  you  will  learn 
to  repent  your  hasty  judgment.  You  have  only 
to  know  Allan  to  love  him,  and  some  day  you 
will  be  sorry  for  your  prejudice." 

So  resolutely  and  unexi)ectedly  hostile  did  her 
children  toanifest  themselves  towards  her  in- 
tended husband,  however,  that  had  it  not  been 
for  her  long-tried  affection  for  hiui,  she  would 
have  been  tempted  to  withdraw  from  her  en- 
gagement. The  young  Creightons  olwtinately 
refused  to  be  present  at  the  very  quiet  wedding 
which,  to  avoid  gossip,  took  place  in  London. 
Kitty,  who  remained  highly  indignant,  at  first 
talked  grandilotjuently  of  going  to  live  with  her 
relations,  and  refusing  to  associate  with  her  stei»- 
father.  But  when  it  came  to  the  point,  none  of 
her  connections— having  mostly  large  families 
of  their  own— seemed  anxious  to  receive  a  spoilt 
xirl  of  twenty,  who  was  absolutely  dependent 
w\iox\.  her  mother  for  eveiything  until  she  came 
of  age.  And  going  out  to  earn  her  living  as  a 
governess,  which  she  had  also  threatened  to  do, 
was  too  much  like  cutting  off  one's  nose  to  spite 
one's  face  to  be  contemplated  seriously.  So  she 
felt  herself  compelled  to  remain  at  The  Cliff, 
la  her  mother's  i)retty  house  was  called,  though 
tinuly  resolved  that  nothing  should  induce  her 
to  make  friends  with  Mr.  Anderson. 

Miss  Talbot,  whom  she  had  known  from  child- 
hood, and  at  whom  she  had  often  laughed,  its 
heedless  girls  vrill  in  the  early  morning  of  life, 


when  it  seems  impossible  they  themselves  should 
ever  grow  old  and  plain  and  poor,  was  Kitty's 
chief  comfortef.  Whilst  Mrs.  Anderson  was  away 
on  her  brief  honeymoon  the  excellent  spin?>ter 
came  to  The  Cliff  each  day  to  console  her 
darliog  girl.  She  had  always  been  a  frequent 
visitor;  though  the  well-cooked  luncheons  and 
dainty  teas  she  was  often  asked  to  share  pro- 
bably had  something  to  do  with  the  affection 
she  professed  for  the  family. 

"  1  feel  so  sorry  for  you,  Kitty  darling,  that  I 
really  don't  know  what  to  say,"  she  assured  her 
young  hostess  as  they  parted  on  the  afternoon 
of  the  day  which  was  fixed  for  the  home-coming 
of  the  bridal  pair.  "But  keep  your  spirits  up, 
and  be  sure  you  never  give  in.  Let  this  man, 
who,  I  fear,  has  only  married  your  dear  mother 
for  her  money — what  a  pity,  my  precious  child, 
that  your  father  made  such  an  injudicious  will  ! 
— I  say,  let  him  see  that  you  are  determined  to 
stand  on  your  rights.  And,  in  any  trouble,  be 
sure  you  apply  to  me.  I  am  poor,  but  my  tiny 
home  is  yours,"  concluded  Miss  Talbot  gush- 
ingly; resolving  at  the  same  time  never  to  have 
a  s[>are  bedroom  if  her  darling  should  propose  a 
visit  of  any  duration. 

As  she  quitted  the  well-kept  grounds  of  The 
Cliff,  the  spinster  encountered  a  handsome  young 
fellow  in  tennis  flannels,  who  was  just  entering, 
racket  in  hand. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Farnham,  this  is  a  sad  day  for  you, 
and  all  of  us ! "  she  said  dolefully,  as  they  shook 
hands. 

"  Yes ;  I'm  afraid  everything  will  be  altered 
for  the  worse  now,"  he  answered,  caressing  his 
long  golden  moustache. 

Hitherto  Mrs.  Creighton  had  permitted  Charlie 
Farnham  to  come  to  The  Cliff  as  nmch  as  he 
l)leased ;  not  very  judiciously,  j)erhaps,  seeing 
that  he  was  an  idle  young  man  of  twenty- three, 
who  had  failed  in  examinations  for  the  Indian 
Civil  Service  until  it  was  too  late  to  try  again. 
He  lived  with  an  invalid  uncle — Mr.  Vivian— on 
whom  he  w:js  absolutely  dependent,  being  a 
penniless  orphan.  So  far  from  letting  this  cir- 
cumstance humble  him,  Ijowever,  he  gave  Irimself 
great  airs,  was  always  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion,  and  spent  his  time  playing  tennis,  fish- 
ing, shooting,  and  sailing  about  the  coast. 

His  ostensible  errand  now  was  to  see  Arthur; 
but,  on  learning  that  he  was  out,  the  visitor 
strolled  on  into  the  garden  to  find  Kitty  instead, 
and  challenge  her  to  single  combat  at  tennis.  As 
they  afterwards  sat  resting  on  a  bench  in  the 
shade  beside  the  tea-table  which  had  been  set 
out  in  the  garden,  he  began  to  speak  of  the 
change  that  Mr.  Andersons  coming  nuist  make, 
entreating  Kitty  to  assert  herself  and  stick  to 
her  old  friends. 
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"  Voii  neetln't  be  afraid  !  "  slie  confidently 
ausnered.  "  Sly  stepfather  will  lind  Iiis  match 
in  me.     /  am  not  one  to  submit  to  tyranny  !" 

"Vini  have,  a  spirit !  "'  he  answered,  witli  nil 
admiring  gaze  at  the  pretty  face  beneath  thu 
becoming  ^ailnr-liat. 

Kitty  tussed  her  head— a  favourite  gesture  of 
hers. 

"  \o ;  T  'm  not  going  to  be  put  ujmn,  or  allow 
my  friends  to  be  jiut  u|)on  either.  And  though 
I  'm  sorry  for  motlier,  who  will,  no  doubt,  tind 
out  her  mistake  in  marrying  a  man  who  has 
nothing " 

"  Surely  you  don't  mean  that  Jlr.  Anderson  is 
an  aKsolute  pauper  ?  ' 

"Oh,  he  has  a  hundred  or  w  a  year  of  !iis 
own— nothing  more.  He  give-i  all  the  rj;s.t  away 
to  his  jiuur  relatioDH  :  allows  one  Ki.ster  so  mucli 
a  year,  and  pays  for  the  education  of  a  nephew 
and  niece,  besides-helping  to  maintnin  an  invalid 
girl  in  some  institution  or  other,  Mother  tliinks 
it  so  noble  of  him ;  but  I  hate  people  who  are 
always  fussing  about  their. poor  relations.' 

"  VVell,  I  must  say  I  think  it 's  hard  on  you 
all— especially  Arthur.  I  do  think  your  fathei' 
might  liave  left  him  a  small  income  of  his  own, 
in  case  Sirs.  C'reighton  married  again."' 

"I'apa  always  declared  thiit  to  htvu  a  Miiall 
income— just  enough  to  li\e  on  without  working 
— was  the  very  worst  thing  jiossible  for  a  young 
m&n,   and   only   made   Iilm    lazy.     He   viahed 


Arthur  to  make  his  own  way  in  thi-  world,  ami 
thought  he  was  more  likely  to  do  it  if  he  hail 
to  depend  on  his  own  exertions.'' 

Kitty  had  refused  to  see  Mr.  Anderson  durin;; 
her  mother's  brief  engagement,  and  when  hu 
arrived  with  his  bride,  she  viewed  the  tall,  hard- 
featured  Scotchman  with  gr^at  disfavour.  What 
a  man  to  have  gained  the  affections  of  her 
mother,  who  had  been  a  beauty  in  her  youth, 
and  was  still  handsome!  Irregular  features,  u 
wide  mouth,  and  such  big  hands  and  feet  ' 
Dainty  Kitty  hated  men  with  clumsy  teet. 
Charlie  Kaniham  had  a  most  sitafiely  foot,  and 
he  was  as  iiarticular  in  choosing  his  silk  socks 
and  liatent  shoes  as  any  girl. 

Mis.s  (.'i-eightoii  kissed  her  mother,  who  was 
looking  well  and  happy,  but  entirely  decllufl 
to  see  Mr.  Andenson's  proffered  hand.  But  lie 
seemed  to  bear  no  malice,  arid  glanced  at'  hi^ 
stepdauahter  admiringly. 

"I  had  no  idea  your  eldest  giil  was  such  u 
bonnie  lassie,  JIargaret.  My  dear,  you  are  the 
very  picture  of  what  your  mother  was  at  your 

Mr.  Anderson  then  turned  to  ^Vrthur  with  a 
cordiality  which  the  young  man  endeavoured  to 
([uench  by  dignified  stiffue^'^.  Hut  it  was  liosa 
on  whom  Kitty  chietly  relied  for  aid  in  putting 
their  stei}father  into  bin  pro])er  place.  When  be 
stooped  to  kiss  what  he  imagined  was  a  little 
girl,  as  she  bad  her  bair  iianging  down  her  bftck, 
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she  gave  liiiii  her  hand  with  a  majestic  "How 
lio  you  do,  Mr.  Aiidei*8on  ] "  as  if  she  were  forty. 
"No,  please  doo't  kiss  me — I  don't  like  it. 
Doctont  say  it  is  most  dangerous,  a^  all  sorts  of 
dreadkd  complaints  may  be  communicated  by 
the  lips." 

"  Rosa  !  '*  cried  her  mother,  aghast,  "  where  do 
you  pick  u])  such  horrible  ideas?" 

"It  is  a  fact,  mother,"  calmly  returned  Rosa. 
"  Microbes  and  germs " 

"  Dinner  is  ready,  ma'am,"  announced  the 
parlourmaid,  interrupting  the  scientific  lecture 
the  schoolgirl  was  about  to  bestow  upon  her 
family. 

"Supposing  we  go  in  together— shall  we?" 
suggested  Mr.  Anderson,  contemplating  his  pre- 
cocious stepdaughter  with  evident  amusement. 
"It  is  fortunate  that  microbes  and  germs  are 
destroyed  by  cooking— at  least,  I  believe  that  is 
the  opinion  of  the  learned." 

He  pronounced  it  "opeenion,"  whereupon  Kitty 
turned  up  her  dainty  nose  ;  she  detested  any- 
thing in  the  shaj)e  of  a  brogue.  Slipping  her 
arm  through  Arthur*s,  she  marched  her  brother 
into  the  dining-room  to  his  usual  seat  at  the 
foot  of  the  table,  opposite  her  mother. 

"  Your  place  ! "  she  said  emphatically. 

The  bride  paused,  with  a  distressed  look. 
"  Arthur,  my  dear " 

"This  is  Arthur's  jilace,"  interrupted  Kitty. 
"  It  always  has  been  ;  and  when  he  goes  back 
to  Oxford  I  sit  here  ! " 

"  Certainly,  certainly,"  said  her  stepfather, 
interposing  to  end  the  discu.ssion.  "  By  all 
means  let  Arthur  keep  his  usual  seat.  I  will 
sit  here,"  and  he  placed  himself  opposite  Kitty, 
with  a  friendly  smile. 

When  people  are  angry  they  seldom  show 
themselves  well-bred.  In  pointedly  addressing 
all  her  remarks  to  her  brother  and  sister,  and 
restricting  her  allusions  to  Barport  people,  and 
matters  of  which  Mr.  Anderson  had  no  know- 
ledge, Kitty  certainly  failed  in  ordinary  courtesy. 
Nevertheless,  her  stepfather  talked  and  laughed 
with  his  wife  as  cheerfully  as  possible,  and 
actually  beguiled  Arthur  into  listening  to  some 
quaint  Scotch  stories,  which  amused  him 
mightily. 

Too  angry  to  sit  clown  quietly  in  the  drawin^^'- 
room  afterwards.  Miss  Creighton  Avent  out  into 
the  garden  with  her  brother,  that  she  might 
bev/ail  her  grievances. 

**Home  will  never  Ije  home  now — anv  more,*' 
Kitty  said.  *'\Ve  have  lo^t  our  mother  and 
piined  nothing  in   return." 

Arthur's  face  was  troubled  too.  '*  Kitty,  has 
mother  said  anything:?  to  you  about  nie—about 
Oxford,  I  mean?  Old  Winford  threatened  to 
ivrite  to  her." 


"I  hope  you  haven't  been  getting  into  any 
scrape,  Arthur  ?  ' 

"  Well,  1  'm  afraid  I  've  been  rather  exti*avagant, 
and  I  've  missed  a  good  many  lectures.  But  I 
meant  to  turn  over  a  new  leaf  next  term — I  did 
indeed.  I  intended  to  tell  mother  so,  and  that 
if  she'd  put  me  straight  this  time,  I'd  })romise 
to  be  more  careful  in  future.  But  now  1  don't 
like  to  say  anything  to  her,  because,  before  she 
does  anything,  she  '11  consult  Mr.  Anderson ; 
and  I  don't  mean  to  be  lectured  by  /aVt." 

"  Of  coui-se  not,"  said  Kitty  warmly ;  "  what 
you  do  is  no  business  of  his ;  but,  all  the  same, 
I'm  very  sorry  for  you,  Arthur.  If  mother 
won't  help  you,  what  can  you  do  ? "  ' 

"I  don't  know.  I  shall  be  in  a  horrid  fix, 
because  I  can  hardly  go  back  to  Oxford  until 
matters  are  squared.  And  I  couldn't  bear  to 
stay  at  home  now  and  have  to  defer  to  Mr. 
Anderson  in  everything,  because  mother  backs 
him  up.  She  worships  the  very  ground  he 
walks  on.' 

"He  walks  on  a  good  deal  of  ground,"  ob- 
served Kitty,  with  a  satirical  laugh.  "Did  you 
ever  see  such  hands  and  feet — and  eai*s  ? " 

^leanwhile,  the  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
sitting  together  in  the  pretty  drawing-room,  in 
confidential  convei-se. 

"  Oh,  Allan,  I  am  so  sorry ! "  began  Mrs. 
Anderson  aix)logetically.  "I  didn't  think  Kitty 
would  resent  your  coming  so  much ;  she  is 
worse  than  Arthur.  I  hoped  you  and  she  would 
be  great  friends." 

"All  in  good  time,''  he  answered,  with  cheer- 
ful confidence.  "  We  shall  understand  each 
other  by  and  by,  never  fear.  Who  could  be 
angry  with  such  a  winsome  lassie,  with  the 
same  dimples  in  her  cheeks  that  you  used  to 
have?  I  see  in  her  her  mother  over  again— 
my  Margaret  as  I  knew  her  in  those  long- past 
days  when  the  world  seemed  a  most  beautiful 
place.  Ah  1  it  has  been  a  long  and  weary  time 
of  waiting.  How  thankful  1  ought  to  be — I 
who  have  never  known  for  many  years  what  it 
is  to  have  a  real  home— that  I  shall  be  ]>er- 
mitted  to  spend  the  evening  of  my  days  with 
the  w^oman  I  love  ! " 

"  I  'ni  afraid  yours  has  been  a  hard  stru<r^'le, 
Allan — harder  than  I  ever  guessed."' 

"  It  s  over  now— don't  let 's  speak  of  it,"  he 
said  briefly,  "My  father's  debts  are  paid,  and 
his  children  freed  from  want.  Knowing?  that, 
and  having  my  Margaret,  I  ask  no  more.' 

Hand  in  hand,  they  >at  without  speaking, 
thinking  the  thoughts  which  can  only  come 
when  half  a^  lifetime  has  to  be  looked  back 
ui)ou.  Dear  as  had  been  the  lover  of  her  youth, 
Mrs.  Anderson  felt  that  he  was  not  so  dear  to 
her  as  this  man  of  wider  and  more  chastened 
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exfjerience,  who  had  known  all  the  agony  of 
hopeless  love,  the  bitterness  of  disappointment, 
and  the  anxieties  attendant  upon  .straitened 
means.  His  trials  had  not  made  him  hard  and 
uncharitable ;  they  had  merely  broadened  his 
sympathies,  and  made  him  compassionate  to 
tl:e  unfortunate  and  the  erring.  He  thought  of 
everybody  before  himself — this  man  whom  the 
young  Creightous  in  their  haste  set  down  as  a 
mere  u>ercenary  schemer. 


CHAPTER    II. 

CHARLIE     FARNUAM. 

ETURNING  home  from  a  drive  one 
afternoon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ander- 
son became  aware  of  angry  voices 
proceeding  from  the  lawn  and 
found  that  Charlie  Farnhani,  who 
had  "been  playing  tennis  with  the 
three  young  Creightons,  had  come  to  an  open 
rupture  with  Rosa  concerning  the  score.  Tlie 
end  of  it  was  that  lie  banged  his  racket  on 
the  grass,  and  declared  he  wasn't  going  to  play 
with  ])eople  who  said  he  cheated  ;  after  which 
he  marched  off  with  Kitty,  who  had  been  try- 
ing to  soothe  him,  and  suggested  that  they 
should  go  and  pick  fruit  in  the  kitchen-garden. 

It  could  not  be  denied  by  anybody  but  a 
most  devoted  partisan  that  the  tall,  stalwart 
young  man  made  a  most  undignified  exhibition 
of  himself  during  this  little  scene.  In  Mr. 
Anderson's  opinion  he  had  behaved  like  a  spoilt 
and  sulky  child.  Seeing  him  on  such  familiar 
terms  with  Kitty,  the  Scotchman  asked  bis 
wife,  as  they  went  indoors,  whether  the  two 
young  people  were  engaged. 

**  Engaged  %  Oh  dear  no  !  Charlie  s  only  a 
friend,  whom  we  have  known  for  a  long  time. 
His  uncle,  Mr.  Vivian,  is  our  nearest  neighbour, 
and  Charlie  runs  in  and  out  as  he  likes.  He 
plays  tennis  so  well  that  the  children  are 
always  glad  to  have  him." 

"What  doey  he  do  for  a  living?"' 

"  Well,  nothing,  unfortunately,  poor  fellow ; 
for  he  failed  to  pass  his  examinations.  He  has^ 
nothing  of  liis  own,  either,  except  what  his 
uncle  gives  him." 

"Then  do  you  think,  dear,  it  is  wise  to  have 
him  so  constantly  here  ? " 

"  Wise  ? " 

"  Yes  ;  on  Kitty '.<;  account." 

"I  assure  yon,  Allan,  she  only  regarrls  him  as 
a  brother,''  answered  Mrs.  Anderson,  looking  a 
little  disturbed,  nevertheless.  Like  too  many 
mothers,  ."^be  had  continued  to  regard  her 
daughter  a.i  a  mere  child  long  after  she  was 
of  an  age  to  enjoy  and  reciprocate  the  atten- 
tions of  a  handsome  young  man.     "I*^  I  thought 


otherwise,  I  should  be  very  uneasy  ;  for  though 
1  like  Charlie  as  an  acquaintance,  I  could  not 
approve  of  him  as  a  suitor  for  Kitty.  He 
began  to  come  here  when  she  was  very  much 
younger — indeed,  quite  a  child— and  I  never 
thought  of  objecting  to  it." 

"  Well,  honestly,  Margaret,  I  don't  like  young 
Farnham.  He  seems  to  me  selfish  and  opinion- 
ated ;  bad  -  tempered  also,  to  judge  from  the 
scene  just  now.  But  no  doubt  Kitty  has  other 
admirers  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes.  Harold  ^^lusgrave  of  Ellington  Hall 
Ijaid  her  a  good  deal  of  attention  last  year  before 
he  went  abroad,  thoi\gh  I  think  bis  people  would 
wish  him  to  marry  some  more  influential  girl 
than  Kitty,  as  they  are  immeasely  rich  and 
entertain  a  great  deal." 

"  Mr.  Musgrave  is  a  banker  here,  I  think  ? " 

"  Yes ;  his  family  have  lived  at  Barport  for 
many  generations,  ^lost  of  my  money  is  in- 
vested in  the  shares  of  their  bank.  My  late 
husband  thought  it  was  so  much  better  to  have 
it  in  some  local  thing  under  my  own  eye  than 
in  anything  at  a  distance.  The  shares  bring  in 
such  good  interest,  too  — more  than  I  should 
get  in  Government  securities." 

"Government  securities  are  safe,"  observed 
Mr.  Anderson  ratJ^er  dubiously. 

"So  is  Musgrave's  Bank — as  safe  as  the  Bank 
of  England." 

"Of  course,  I  know  that  there  are  many  ex- 
cellent banks  under  private  management.  Therc 
is  no  reason  why,  judiciously  controlled,  they 
should  not  be  very  successful.  But  it  was  in- 
vesting in  a  local  bank  belonging  to  a  man  who 
had  been  his  lifelong  friend  which  mined  my 
poor  father.  Think  me  a  suspicious  old  faddist 
if  you  will,  Margaret,  but  I  must  own  that  I 
wish  your  money  had  been  invested  in  some- 
thing else." 

"  Well,  Allan,  needless  to  say,  I  don't  ))resume 
to  .set  up  my  opinion  against  youi-s.  I  know 
I  am  not  a  good  business  woman — I  never  was. 
I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you  "11  go  into  the  ac- 
counts with  me  and  give  me  the  benefit  of  your 
advice.  I  'm  afraid  you  '11  find  my  affairs  rather 
in  a  muddle." 

She  broke  off  as  Arthur  and  Rosa  entered 
through  the  open  French  window,  purple  with 
heat  after  a  single  match  at  tennis. 

"Where  are  the  otheis?"  asked  Mrs.  Ander- 
son. 

"  Don't  know,  I  'ni  sure,"  Ro.sa  an.^vvcred  in  her 
offhand  way,  as  she  flung  her.sclf  into  a  chair 
and  fanned  herself  with  her  hat.  "Charlie's 
in  a  temper',  I  suppose,  becaujsc  I  said  he 
cheated  ;    and  he  did  cheat." 

"Arthur,  1  wish  you  would  .«iee  what  those 
two  are  about.    It  is  time  Kitty  went  to  dress 
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for  dinner,'*  said  her  mother,  glancing  at  the 
clock.  '*  How  long  has  Charlie  been  liere, 
Rosa?"  continued  she  as  her  son  departed. 

*'Oh,  he  came  almost  directly  after  you  went 
out.  It  hwked  very  much  as  if  he  had  watched 
you  off  the  premises,"  returned  the  outspoken 
girl. 

Presently  the  truants  appeared— Kitty  with  a 
j)ink  rose  at  lier  throat  to  match  one  whicli 
Mr.  Farnham  wore  in  his  buttonhole.  *'I\e 
asked  Charlie  to  stay  to  dinner,  mother,"  she 
said  calmly,  as  she  went  towards  the  door. 
**  He  is  just  going  to  run  home  tii'st  to  change 
his  coat." 

Kitty  did  not  usually  issue  invitations  with- 
out consulting  her  mother ;  but  Mrs.  Anderson, 
though  secretly  annoyed,  could  only  i)olitely 
ari]uie.sce.  It  was  the  first  time  that  Charlie 
had  dined  at  The  ClifT  since  her  marriage  ;  and, 
M-hether  out  of  mere  bravado  or  becaase  Kitty 
was  in  high  spirits,  he  made  himself  vei*y  much 
at  home,  chattering  and  laughing  with  her  in- 
ri?s.santly,  and  somewhat  pointedly  ignoring  ^Ir. 
Anderson.  Charlie  well  knew  that  increased 
acijuaintance  with  her  stei)father  had  not  tended 
to  lessen  Kitty*s  dislike  ;  and  her  attitude  towards 
him  was  still  one  of  marked  hostility. 

Mrs.  Anderson  followed  her  daughter  up- 
.stairs  when  she  retired  for  the  night.  "  Kitty," 
she  began  firmly,  "I  nmst  request  that  you  will 
not  ask  |)eople  to  dinner  without  consulting  me. 
/  am  the  mistref?s  of  the  house,  and  it  was 
neither  conrteous  nor  dutiful  to  set  me  aside 
as  you  did.*' 

Kitty  merely  bent  her  gloomy  face  low^er 
over  the  ornaments  on  her  dressing-table  ;  and 
with  a  heavy  sigh,  Mra.  Anderson  went  away. 
It  was  ttl)solutely  the  very  first  time  she  and 
lier  daughter  had  parted  without  a  good-night 
kiss,  and  .she  felt  it  acutely.  So  did  Kitty ; 
but,  unfortunately,  her  regret  only  added  to 
her  resentment  against  ^Ir.  Anderson,  whom 
Nile  was  determined  to  regard  as  the  cause  of 
aU  her  troubles. 

"  Mother  and  I  never  had  a  word  of  dis- 
*i^reement  before  he  came  !  "  .she  thought, 
jibbing  a  long  hat-pin  into  the  pin-cushion  as 
if  she  were  stabbing  an  enemy  to  the  heart. 
*'  But  1  'm  not  going  to  give  in  I ''  she  con- 
tinued, with  another  thrust  of  the  pin.  "He 
."^hall  find  out  that  he  has  met  his  match  in 
Kitty  Creighton  ! "" 

The  events  of  the  next  few  days  certainly 
traded  to  confirm  Kitty  in  her  belief  that  Mr. 
Anderson  was  inclined  to  u.surp  more  ywwcr 
than  of  right  belonged  to  him  in  his  new 
home.  It  was  not  that  he  appeared  openly  as 
an  economiser  and  reformer ;  but  he  worked 
through   his   wife,  which    Miss   Creighton   con- 


sidered veiy  mean  and  reprehensible.  He  and 
her  mother  were  shut  up  in  the  study  for  several 
mornings  with  account-books  and  papei's,  when 
many  details  of  error  and  mismanagement  in 
and  about  the  household  beaune  manifest,  to 
Mi*s.  Ander.son's  surpri.se  and  distress.  It  was 
discovered  that  the  gardener,  a  trusted  man 
who  had  been  at  The  Cliff  many  years,  had 
greatly  abused  his  iK)sition  and  been  very  dis- 
honest ;  so  he  was  summarily  dismissed,  and  a 
nmch  younger  one  engaged.  The  other  servants, 
finding  that  stricter  methods  were  likely  to  pre- 
vail under  the  new  rtyime,  grumbled  loudly 
about  "upstiirts"  and  "  beggars"'— their  discon- 
tent being  more  than  once  made  evident  to 
Kitty,  who  sympathised  with  them  in  her  secret 
heart.  She  was  not  at  all  grateful  to  Mr. 
Anderson  for  trying  to  reduce  their  ex])enses  ; 
on  the  contrary,  she  viewed  it  as  a  great  im- 
pertinence on  his  part  to  interfere  with  the 
expending  of  her  father's  money.  ^And  to  see 
her  mother  hanging  \\{k\\  every  word  that  came 
from  his  lips,  and  meekly  adopting  every  sug 
gestion  the  newcomer  chose  to  make,  was  an 
additional  irritation.  No  doubt  Mr.  Anderson 
was  anxious  for  his  wife  to  practise  economy  in 
order  that  he  might  have  more  inoney  to  send 
to  his  pauper  relatives.  It  is  so  easy  to  hi 
generous  with  other  people's  pro[)erty! 

Arthur,  who  had  not  yet  been  able  to  screw- 
up  his  courage  to  reveal  his  Oxford  enibarrtuss- 
ments,  looked  on  at  this  in  great  dismay.  He 
felt  that  his  chance  of  having  his  debts  jiaid 
and  being  allowed  a  fresh  start  was  slender 
indeed  under  the  new  regime.  It  would  have 
been  one  thing  to  appeal  to  his  mother,  it  was 
quite  another  to  confess  to  his  methodical  and 
businesslike  stepfather  how  idle  and  extrava- 
gant he  had  been. 

"I  must  siiy,  I'm  in  a  nice  fi.v,  Kitty!"  he 
remarked  ruefully  one  morning  to  his  si?>ter,  as 
they  were  strolling  round  the  garden.  "  1  shall 
find  my.self  ])acked  off  to  Texas  ur  Arizona, 
with  Mr.  -Vjider.sons  blessing  and  half  a  crown 
in  mv  pocket.  Prodigal  sons  are  at  a  discount 
hire!' 

"I  call  it  a  greit  .shame  I "  returned  Kitty 
wrathfully.  "AVhat  right  has  Mr.  Anderson  to 
interfere?    It  is  not  Am  money." 

"  It  soon  will  be/'  siiid  Arthur,  with  gloomy 
significance.  "He  can  just  twist  mother  round 
his  little  finger.  She  thinks  there  never  was 
such  a  man  since  the  world  began." 

"  I  don't  believe  there  ever  was  ! " 

Just  then  the  parlourmaid  a])peare(l  with  a 
mes.-iage  that  Mr.  Anderson  wished  to  .^])eiik  to 
Mr.  Arthur  in  the  .^tudy.  The  brother  and  .sister 
looked  at  each  other  in  di&may  when  the  girl 
had  gone. 
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**  l)e|)en<l  upon  it,  I  "m  in  for  it  1  Wish  me 
luck,  Kitty !  I  'ni  going  to  have  nich  a  lecture 
from  my  dear  stepfather  upon  the  sin  of  ex- 
travagance ;  whilst  mother  cries  and  says  she 
did  hope  her  son  would  grow  up  to  be  a  com- 
fort to  her  !  I  wouldn't  mind  if  I  had  only 
mother  to  face — I  know  she'd  never  be  hard 
on  me  ! " 

However,  as  delay  was  clearly  useless,  he  went 
off  to  obey  the  summons :  whilst  Kitty  re- 
mained with  an  anxious  heart,  hoping  that 
another  start  might  be  accorded  to  her  brother, 
but  not  sanguine  in  the  present  state  of  affairs. 
She  pictured  him  writhing  and  reddening  under 
the  harsh  comments  of  Mr.  Anderson  upon  his 
wicked  extravagance,  and  i)itied  him  from  her 
very  soul. 

Meanwhile,  Arthur,  with  his  heart  in*  his 
boots,  j)roceeded  to  the  study,  where  he  found 
his  stepfather  alone.  He  did  not  know  whether 
to  feel  sorry  or  relieved  at  his  mother's  absence. 
Mr.  Anderson  pointed  to  a  chair  and  said,  in 
a  voice  which  was  (juite  unexpectedly  kind — 

"  Now,  my  boy,  your  mother  thinks  it  is 
time  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  you, 
and  she  prefers  that  1  should  be  the  one  to 
bring  it  abi)Ut,  standing  as  I  do  in  the  place 
of  your  fathei'.  I  am  as  anxious  to  help 
you  as  if  you  were  my  own  son,  and  hope 
that  in  future  you  will  confide  in  me  when 
you  are  in  any  difficulty.  First  and  foremost, 
Avill   you  read  this  letter  ? " 

He  put  Mr.  Winfords  epistle  in  his  com- 
iwnion's  hand.  Arthur's  very  ears  grew  crimson 
as  he  read  it  in  silence. 

**  Well,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Andei-son,  as  the 
culprit  did  not  spejik,  **is  it  all  true?" 

*'  Yes,"  blurted  out  Arthur  desperately. 

"And  am  I  to  believe  that  you  are  satisfied 
with  such  a  record?" 

"  Satisfied  ?  Of  course  not !  I  've  been  a  fool, 
and  Avasted  my  time,  and  I  know  it.  I  should 
like  to  leave  a  better  reputation  behind  me  at 
Oxford  than  that." 

"Very  well  ;  when  you  go  back  to  it  you 
mu.st  try  and  turn  over  a  new  leaf— that's  all. 
Your  tutor  says  -you  have  excellent  abilities,  if 
you  will  only  woik.' 

*'I  would  work — but ''  and  he  paused. 

"  Well,  my  boy  ?  ' 

"  I  owe  such  a  heap  of  money,  and  I  can't  go 
back  till  it's  paid." 

"Here  is  paper  and  a  pencil.  AVill  you  make 
a  memorandum  of  the  sums  yuu  think  you  owe, 
and  let  me  see  tlie  total  / " 

Arthur  hesitated.  It  was  too  humiliating  to 
confess  how  extravagant  he  had  been. 

"Can  you  not  confide  in  me  ?  *'  said  Mr. 
Anderson  gently ;  and  his  stepson,  amazed  the 


while  at  his  own  docility,  took  u[)  the  pencil 
and  began  to  jot  down  the  items.  But  he 
dreaded  to  look  at  his  stepfather  when  he 
handed  him  back  the  pai>er. 

The  Scotchman  quietly  added  up  the  figures, 
to  make  sure  that  his  reckoning  agreed  with 
Arthur's.  But  he  did  not  appear  either  horrilietl 
or  indignant ;  neither  did  he  proceed  to  deliver 
a  sermon  on  the  wickedness  of  young  men  in 
general,  and  his  stepson  in  particular.  He 
merely  said,  "Well,  Arthur,  I'm  glad  you  have 
l>een  thus  honest  with  me.  If  you  will  write  to 
your  creditors  at  Oxford,  and  ask  them  to  send 
their  bills  to  your  mother,  they  shall  all  l»e 
paid  ;  without  any  deduction  from  the  aliowance 
she  promised  to  make  you  while  you  are  at  the 
Universitv." 

Arthur,  feeling  how  little  he  deserved  such 
clemency,  hung  his  head,  and  tried  to  stammer 
out  his  thanks.  He  had  never  been  more 
surprised  in  his  life. 

"  Only "'  added  Mr.  Anderson. 

"Ah!  it's  coming  now!"  thought  Arthur ;  ai^d 
])repared  for  the  long-deferred  lecture,  whiclj, 
truth  to  tell,  he  thoroughly  deserved. 

"There  are  two  stipulations  which  your 
mother  feels  it  necessary  to  make,  for  your  own 
good,  my  boy.  The  first  is,  that  if  she  pays 
your  debts,  and  continues  to  maintain  you  at 
Oxford,  you  will  begin  to  work  in  earnest  next 
term." 

"Indeed  I  will,"  heartily  resi)ondeil  Arthur. 
He  had  had  ample  time  for  reflection  since 
coming  home  for  the  long  vacation  ;  and  per- 
ceived how  foolish,  to  put  it  on  the  very  lowest 
grounds,  he  had  been,  he  who  was  without  a 
penny  of  his  own,  in  neglecting  the  studies 
necessary  to  enable  him  to  take  a  good  degree, 
which  would  render  him  independent  of  every- 
body, by  enabling  him  to  earn  his  own  living. 

"And  now,  as  to  the  use  you  intend  to  make 
of  the  long  vacation.  Don't  you  think  it  is 
rather  a  pity  to  waste  it  in  idling  about 
Barjjort  ?    Why  not  join  a  reading  party  ?  *' 

"  I  would,  if  I  knew  of  a  good  one  ;  but  I 
didn't  care  to  make  any  arrangements  at 
Oxford,  because  I  didn't  feel  sure  I  should  go 
back." 

"Well,  I  hap])en  to  know*  of  one  which  has 
been  formed  by  an  old  friend  of  my  own. 
Professor  Eandall,  of  Balliol.  The  party  livill  be 
a  very  pleasant  one,  and  the  headquarters  are  in 
Wales,  near  Barmouth.  You  would  hive  plenty 
of  climbing  and  boating  and  fishing.  What  do 
you  think .' " 

"  I  should  like  it  above  all  things ! "  cried 
Arthur,  with  sparkling  eyes,  delighted,  as  be- 
fitted his  age,  at  the  prospect  of  a  thorough 
change.    When  the  matter  had  been  thoroughly' 
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(Jis'iiaseil,  he  wtnt  flying  back  tn  tell  tlm  goo<l 
news  to  Ills  sister. 

"I  say,''  he  burst  out,  "Mr.  Andersons  a 
lirick  '.  He  uever  lectured  me  at  all,  and  he 
sjRike  'luite  as  kindly  as  luy  father  eould,  and 
nil  my  bills  are  to  be  paid  before  I  go  biifk  ; 
and  there  s  a  jolly  reading  party  in  Wales  1  'in 
i!f>\t\g  to  join.  I  mean  to  work  like  a  horse ! 
V\Mn  my  word,  I'll  never  say  anything  against 
Mr.  Anderson  again  !" 

"I  wonder  Arthur  can't  wee  through  Mr. 
Aiiderson's  motives,"  solilonuised  Kitty,  when 
Iji-r  brother  had  gone  liack  to  the  house  to  pour 
lint  the  intelligence  to  aoniebody  else.  "  He 
iVHiits  to  bribe  Arthur ;  and  he  has  done  it, 
effectually.  Now  he  will  tell  everybody  that  his 
stepfather  is  the  soul  of  generosity ;  wlien  al! 
(be  time  it  is  mother's  money  which  will  pay 
liis  debts  and  keep  biiu  at  Oxford. 
What  blind  bats  men  are !  '  — 
nut  so  easily  deluded.'^ 


his  intention  of  not  leaving  home,  and  Mies 
)[usgrave,  after  a  great  deal  of  grumbling, 
had  to  submit.  Khe  cherished  a  xuprenie 
contempt  for  local  society,  and  it  was  known 
to  al!  the  iieigh>>otirhood  that  she  had  set 
her  heart  on  obtaining  a  titled  Imsbaud.  As 
her  father  waji  so  rich,  it  was  confidently 
assumed  that  she  would  be  an  heiress ;  and  her 
e.\i)ectations,  combined  with  her  tall,  graceful 
figure,  and  striking,  if  haughty,  face,  procured 
her  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

One  fine  July  morning,  the  Musgraves  were 
sitting  at  breakfast  in  their  handsome  dining- 
room,  the  three  French  windows  of  which 
opened  on  a  terrace,  affording  charming  glimitses 
of  the  flower-decked  gardens,  a  belt  of  trees,  and 
in  the  distance  the  calm  blue  sea.  Most  people 
would  have  thought  the  scene,   both    inside  and 
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ELLINCToN'     II  ALL 

I^BOUT  two  luiles  f 
port,    and     most 

fully  situated 
amidst  grassy 
meadows  and 
plantations  of 
oak  and  beech,  stood  an 
ini]K>sing  mansion  of  grey 
stone— Ellington  Hall,  the 
re.siLlence  of  Mr.  Musgravc, 
a  wealthy  banker.  He 
'uelonged  to  an  old  family, 
connected  with  the  town 
by  many  ties ;  and  .Mus- 
grave's  Bank,  in  the  High 
Street,  Iiad  been  estab- 
lislied  (t  hundred  years. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to 
.say  that  the  small  fanners 
iind  iieasaiits  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood would  have  pre- 
ferred Jliisgrave's  notes  to 
those  of  the  Bank  of 
Kngland. 

Jlr.  ilusgrave  ivai*  a 
widower,  whose  daughter 
Hleanor,  a  tine  girl  of 
ttt'enty  ■  three,  kept  his 
liou.se.  I'sually  the  banker 
luok  a  house  in  London 
lor  the  season,  mIilii 
Kluanor  enjoyed  a  vast 
amount  of  gaiety.  But 
this    year    he    announced 
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out,  the  perfection  of  an  English  home  ;  but 
Eleanor's  face,  as  she  presided  at  the  table, 
wore  a  heavy  cloud.  Her  father,  a  somewhat 
careworn -looking,  grey-haired  man  of  tifty-iive, 
sat  opposite  to  her. 

A  brisk  step  s<)unde<l  on  the  gravelled  terrace, 
and  a  young  man,  ruddy  and  glowing  with 
health,  entered  through  a  window,  with  a  fox- 
terrier  at  his  heels.  It  was  Harold,  the  bankers 
only  son,  who  had  just  returned  home  from  a 
tour  round  the  world  of  more  than  a  year's 
duration.  He  had  had  a  severe  illness,  and  the 
doctors  recommended  a  long  sea-voyage.  How 
beneficial  the  prescription  had  proved  wus 
manifest  by  his  sunburnt  and   hearty  condition. 

"I've  been  having  a  swim  in  the  river,"  he 
announced.  "  Is  anything  the  matter,  Eleanor  ? 
You  look  as  miserable  as  a  bandicoot— as  they 
say  in    Australia.' 

It  was  noteworthy  that  not  even  her  own 
family  dared  to  shorten  Miss  Musgrave's 
Christian  name,  by  calling  her  Nellie  or  any 
other  familiar  abbreviation  usual  among  near 
relatives. 

"  I  see  you  had  a  good  many  letters,  my 
dear,"  added  her'father.  "Any  more  acceptances 
for  our  garden-party]" 

Not  veiy  graciously,  she  passed  two  or  three 
envelopes  over  to  him.  "There  is  a  reply  from 
Lord  VVoodtield— at  last.  He  is  going  to  Cowes 
for  the  Cup  week,  to  join  some  friends  on  a 
yacht.  How  I  wish  we  were  going  to  Cowes, 
us  we  did  last  year ! " 

She  was  i)alpabiy  vexed.  Lord  Woodfield  was 
a  young  man  whose  acquaintance  Eleanor  had 
made  in  London,  and  assiduously  cultivated  as 
that  of  an  eligible  bachelor.  But  although  he 
had  been  invited  to  the  Hall  for  the  shooting, 
and  one  thing  and  another,  he  always  had  a 
previous  engagement. 

'*  I  hope  you  remembered  to  send  a  card  to 
tlie  Vicarage,''  said  Mr.  ^lusgrave,  as  if  anxious 
to  change  the  subject. 

"Yes:  by-the-by,  vv'hat  sort  of  people  are  they 
at  the  Vicarage  now?"  put  in  Harold.  "They'd 
only  just  come  when  I  went  away." 

"They  are  a  most  miserable  set,"  answered 
Eleanor  loftily.  "  ^[r.  Parry  has  no  less  than 
ten  children,  and  as  the  living  is  worth  hardly 
anything  now,  they  scarcely  know  what  to  do. 
It  is  said  they  very  seldom  taste  meat ;  and  you 
should  just  see  how  Mrs.  Parry  and  Dora,  the 
eldest  girl,  dress  !" 

"  I'oor  things!"  sjiid  good  natnriMl  Harold 
compassionately.  "  What  is  to  hecoine  of  them  ? 
Cant  we  do  anything  to  help  them?" 

"  I  can't  see  wliat  business  poor  clergymen 
have  to  marry  at  all,"  ^^as  Eleanors  sharp  rc- 
bpon.^c.      "  Mr.    Parry  has    no    private   property 


whatever,  and  he  married  a  girl  without  a 
peimy.  If  they  are  miserable,  it  is  their  own 
fault." 

She  rose  from  the  table  as  she  spake.  "You 
will  send  the  Parrys  a  card,  won't  you,  E'eanor  ?  " 
jKirsisted  her  father. 

"Oh  dear,  yes,  if  you  wish  it."  And  hastily 
dashing  down  their  names  on  one  of  the  ])rinted 
invitations,  she  despatched  it  to  the  Vicarage. 

It  was  brought  into  the  shabby  family  i>arluur 
by  the  Parrys'  maid-of-all-work,  aged  fourteen  — 
a  damsel  in  a  ragged  cotton  frock,  with,  a 
chronic  smut  on  her  na^^e.  Mrs.  Parry,  a  faded, 
ill-dressed  woman,  opened  it  with  a  look  of 
great  surprise,  and  crossed  the  hall  to  a  bare- 
looking  room  opposite,  in  which  Dora,  her  eldest 
daughter,  was  engaged  in  teaching  six  of  her 
younger  brothers  and  sisters. 

^[iss  Parry  had  a  round,  childish  face,  with 
big  blue  eyes  and  curly  light  hair ;  but  with  all 
her  girlish  softness  she  was  the  mainstay  of  the 
household,  the  first  to  be  appealed  to  in  any 
domestic  emergency,  and  the  only  pei-son  cajiable 
of  managing  the  children.  Her  mother  drew 
her  into  the  hall. 

"  What  ifhfill  we  do  about  this  invitation  ? 
I  'm  surprised  it  came :  I  thought  Miss  Mus- 
grave  didn't  mean  to  ask  us.  I  can't  pf>ssibly 
go  — my  things  are  so  shabby.  And  so  are 
yours." 

The  coming  garden-party  was  to  be  a  very 
smart  function  indeed. 

"  I  should  like  you  to  go,  Dora  ;  you  really 
ought  to  have  rooi-e  society,"  continued  the 
mother,  unselfishly  anxious  that  her  daughter 
should  enjoy  herself  like  other  young  people. 
"  There  are  your  chickens  and  ducks  coming  on  ; 
couldn't  you  sell  some  of  them,  and  buy  a 
simple  dress  ?  We  'd  make  it  at  home  ;  ami 
as  you  can't  afford  a  smart  hat,  a  ])lain  sailor, 
trimmed  with  white  ribbon,  would  do  very 
well." 

'*  1  Avas  keeping  the  chickens  to  buy  a  new 
suit  for  Tonnny  and  llufus,"  answered  Dora 
doubtfully.    "The  ducks  are  not  ready  yet." 

"Vou  really  must  go,*'  persisted  Mrs.  Parry, 
with  unwonted  lirnniess.  "  1  shall  decline,  as 
my  bonnet  is  really  too  shabby ;  but  I  shall 
accept  for  jou  and  your  father.  His  Sunday 
coat  is  pretty  decent.  Do  go— to  please  ine, 
Dora." 

It  was  Saturday,  and  a  half -holiday.  As  soon 
as  the  scrambling  family  dinner  of  bacon,  pota- 
toes, and  suet-pudding  was  over,  Dora  put  on 
her  poor  best  to  tranij)  the  long  two  miles  into 
Barport,  to  sell  her  chickens  and  buy  her  new 
dio.-K.  The  road  was  hot  and  dusty,  being 
almost  shadeless  for  a  great  ]iai't  of  the  way, 
and  she  could  not  help  envying  Miss  Musgrave, 
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Paisy,  wiio  upset  the  milk-jug.  It  was,  \m- 
baps,  fortunate  for  Dora  that  lier  family  never 
allowed  her  to  liave  time  for  morbid  bnxiding.  j 
When  the  day  of  the  sardeTi-pacty— that  tre- 
mendous event  .to  the  little  country  mouse — 
<luly  arriveil,  Dnra  was  iiistaiitly  impressed  by 
the  fact  that  beside  ^liss  ^hisgrave's  pink  chiue 
silk  and  chiffon  bndiee  her  own  plain  light- 
grey  nun's-veihng  nnd  sailor  hut,  with  a  white 
wing  in  it,  were  al»solutely  nowhere.  Nobody 
was  likely  to  look  twice  at  such  an  insignificant 
little  jiersonage  n«  herself,  she  decided.  Tiiere 
was  II  great  crowd  of  smartly  dressed  jieople 
there,  and  she  amused  herfielf  by  contemplating 
the  bright  colours  worn  by  the  ladies,  and 
wondering  how  tliey  coiild  put  on  snch  garish 
hats.  Very  few  ))eople  spoke  to  tlieni,  for  Mrs. 
IVirry  had  neither  time  nor  henlfh  for  much 
visiting,  anil   the  local  nrisiocrats  did  not  care 
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to  call  at  the  shabbily  furnished  Vicarage, 
wliei'e  they  would  be  Iwred  by  children  in  dirtj- 
pinafores,  and  afternoon  tea  was  not  forth- 
coming. 

For  some  time  she  and  hfer  father  wanden'd 
almost  unnoticed  about  the  paths,  listening  to 
the  band.  Then  ^fr.  Parry  unexpectedly  en- 
countered an  old  college  friend,  whom  he  h^d 
not  seen  for  years ;  and  while  they  were  talking 
eagerly  at  a  little  distance,  Dora  shyly  sat  down 
on  a  garden-seat,  the  other  end  of  which  wa- 
occupied  by  a  formidable- looking  old  lady  with 
a  hooked  nose,  very  richly  dressed  in  lihick 
satin.  .Miss  Parry  was  Conscious  that  her  neigh- 
bour's keen  old  eyes  were  looking  her  thiT>agli 
nnd  through,  and  wished  from  her  heart  that 
her  frock  had  Iieen  of  a  letter  material. 

A  party  of  gaily  attired  girls  went  by,  two  of 
them  wearing  bright  gi-een  dresses,  and  hat.'^ 
{ rimmed  with  magenta 
rilibons  and  maiivt- 
Howers.  The  old  lady 
gave  a  disdainful  snort, 
and  turned  to  Dora 
with  ijuite  startling 
suddenness. 

"  I  really  don't  know 
what  the  young  women 
of  the  present  day  are 
r'oming  to  !  In  n>j' 
youth  wp  should  havr 
considered  such  out- 
rageous  colours  i-eallj 
not  respectable  ! " 

"  They  are  very 
bright,"  returned  1  )i  im 
timidly.  "  But  I  sup- 
pose it's  the  fashion." 

"That's  a  very  neat 
dress  of  yours,  child," 
continued  the  old  lady, 
with  the  same  abnipt- 
nesa.  "Heally  quite  re- 
freshing to  the  eye, 
after  all  the  niake-u)>s 
on.  «i»l  Ok,  JO,, 
needn't  blutth — I  'm  only 
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)>rivileged  to  say  what 
I  please !  I  always 
have,  and  I  always 
sliall,        come  wkit 

may !  " 

That  fact  seemed  ob- 
vious ;  and  r>ora  began 
to  feel  a  little  nncom- 
f()rtable,  and  to  ivi.sli 
her  fiilhcr    v.i.nld    conie 
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"  You  're  not  here  alone,  are  you  ? "  pursued 
her  queationer. 

''  Oh,  no !  My  father  is  here,  and  has  just 
gone  away  for  a  minute  to  speak  to  a  friend." 

*'  Are  you  fond  of  garden-parties  1 " 

*'  I— I  hardly  know.    I  go  to  so  few." 

**Why  is  that  r' 

"Because  we  are  too  poor  to  afford  much 
visiting,"  said  Dom  bravely. 

**  There  are  worse  things  than  being  poor," 
continued  the  Vicar's  daughter  sturdily. 
Shabby  as  her  home  was,  and  tiresome  as  were 
the  children,  she  would  not  have  liked  to  l>e 
without  them. 

Her  strange  acquaintance  turned  up<m  her 
with  fiery  emphasis — 

"  You  're  right,  child  !  There  are  worse  things 
than  poverty!  Treachery  is  worse,  and  ingrati- 
tude is  woi-se,  and  time-serving  and  hypocrisy 
are  worse — far,  far  worse  !  If  my  time  were  to 
come  over  again — but  there's  no  use  in  talking 
about  that  now.  One's  time  never  don  come 
over  again  !  Remember  that,  child,  if  it  should 
ever  happen  that  the  destinies  of  other  i)eople 
depend  upon  yourself  ! " 

She  gave  Dora  an  odd,  abrupt  little  nod,  and 
marched  away.  For  an  old  woman,  she  had  a 
marvellously  erect  figure  and  firm  gait. 

**Who  is  that  little  girl  in  grey  who  was 
sitting  on  the  bench  with  mel"  she  demanded 
of  Mrs.  Granville-Atkinson,  as  soon  as  they 
were  out  of  earshot. 

"Oh,  her  name  is  Parry,  and  she's  the 
daughter  of  a  wretchedly  poor  clergyman,  the 
Vicar  here.  There  are  ten  children,  and  I 
really  can't  imagine  how  they  live ;  nor  how 
she  could  afford  a  decent  frock  to  come  in." 

"What  is  her  father's  Christian  name?  Do 
you  know*?" 

"Algernon — I  think.  He  has  not  been  here 
long.  He  had  a  curacy  in  Cheshire  before  he 
came  to  Ellington." 

"  Was  it  at  Lynnfield  % 

"Yes,  I  believe  that  was  the  name  of  the 
place.  But  really  I  can't  tell  you  much  about 
the  Parrys— I  didn't  call.  Mrs.  Parry  wouldn't 
thank  me  if  I  did.  The  babies  sprawl  about  all 
over  the  place,  and  somebody  I  know  who 
went  there  was  given  tea  in  a  cup  without  a 
handle ! " 

Mrs.  Granville- Atkinson's  hasband  was  a 
distant  connection  of  the  rich  old  lady  to 
whom  she  was  so  attentive,  hoping  that  Miss 
Tennant  would  remember  them  in  her  will. 
The  spinster  usually  resided  in  London,  but  had 
come  down  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the  country 
with  her  affectionate  friends. 

They  entertained  her  with  the  effusive  hospi- 
tality usually  bestowed    on  the    very    Avealthy, 


no  matter  how  caustic  their  tongues,  or  un- 
pleasant their  tempers.  For  all  her  money, 
]\[isH  Tennant  was  a  miserable  and  lonely  old 
woman.  She  had  been  deceived  by  some  <>f 
thase  she  trusted  most,  and  the  flatteries  and 
cajoleries  lavished  upon  her  on  account  of  her 
riches  had  only  tended  to  make  her  still  more 
distrustful  of  everybody. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Parry  had  rejoined  Dora, 
looking  all  the  better  for  being  reminded  of  the 
days  of  his  youth,  when  he  was  untrammelle<l 
by  cares.  He  carried  his  daughter  off  to  have 
some  tea  ;  and  arrived  iu  the  spacious  dining- 
room,  with  its  plate-laden  sideboard  and 
liveried  servants  in  waiting  on  the  fashionable 
guests  seated  at  the  numerous  little  tables, 
Dom  once  more  felt  very  small  and  shy. 

There  was  a  tremendous  buzz  of  talk  and 
laughter,  and  everybody  round  them  seemed 
happy  and  excited.  Presently  a  good-looking 
young  man,  with  a  cup  of  tea  in  his  hand, 
came  swiftly  down  the  room,  passing  behind 
their  table.  At  that  moment  a  servant,  who 
was  showing  a  lady  to  a  vacant  seat,  came  into 
collision  with  him.  The  cup  flew  out  of  his 
hand,  the  contents  streaming  over  the  skirt  of 
Dora's  dress. 

As  she  realised  the  full  extent  of  the 
calamity  ishich  had  befallen  >  her,  she  had 
much  ado  to  restrain  a  burst  of  tears.  It 
seemed  too  cruel — her  precious  dress,  i)urcha.sed 
at  the  cost  of  so  many  hapless  chickens'  lives, 
ruined  the  very  first  day  she  put  it  on ! 
Nothing  would  take  the  .stain  of  tea  out  of 
that  very  light  grey.  And  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  buy  new  stuff  to  match  it,  for  it 
was  a  remnant,  sold  more  cheaply  on  that 
account. 

To  do  him  justice,  the  young  man  seemed 
full  of  contrition  for  his  blunder,  and  looked 
anxiously  on  whilst  a  servant  scrubbed  the 
unfortunate  skirt  with  a  table-napkin. 

"Oh,  I  am  sorry!  I  can't  think  how  I  could 
have  been  so  careless— quite  unpardonable  of 
me  !  I  do  hope  your  dress  will  not  be  spoilt. 
Do  you  think  it  isl" 

"  I  'm  afraid  so.  But  never  mind — you  couldn't 
help  it,  and  it  doesn't  matter,"  answered  Dora 
bravely,  though  with  quivering  lips. 

"  Oh  !  but  it  doe%  matter,"  he  assured  her, 
warmly.  "Though  it's  very  good  of  you  to  say 
so,  all  the  same.    Excuse  me  one  moment." 

He  darted  away,  and  speedily  returned  with 
no  less  a  person  than  Miss  Musgrave. 
.  "  Eleanor,  I  've  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  u]wet 
a  cup  of.  tea  over  this  young  ladjr's  dress.  Will 
you  introduce  me  to  her,  that  I  may  know  to 
whom  I  must  offer  my  apologies?" 

"Thi?  js  my  brother  Harold,  ^Miss  Parry,"  snid 
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MJMM  Musgrave  in  ler  coldest  tone  ;  "Mr.  I'ftrrj'. 
our  Vicar.  I  'm  I'ery  sorry  about  your  dress. 
Could  my  maid  do  anything,  do  you  thinkt" 

"I'm  afraid  not  There's  nothing  for  it  but 
to  leave  it  abne,"'  returned  Dora,  resiKdiiig 
lier.self  to  ber  fate. 

"  It  wa.-:  very  clumsy  of  you,  Harold,"  remarked 
I'lk'iiiior  crusliingly,  and  departed  to  seek  thi; 
society  moat  congenial  to  her— that  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  influential  peo|jle  in  the  room. 

But  her  brother  stayed,  to  atone  as  far  as  he 
could  for  his  carelessness  by  sitting  down  to 
have  tea  at  the  .same  table  as  the  Parrys,  and 
jirewing  them  to  enjoy  the  good  thing.s  so 
lavishly  provided. 

When  at  last  they  went  away,  young  Mus- 
{,' rave  accompanied  them  to  a  rustic  gate,  beyond 
whirh  was  a  field-|iath  to  the  \'icarape.  "  May 
I  have  the  pleasure  of  calling  upon  you,  Mr, 
Parrj-7"  be  said,  ins  they  shook  hands. 


The  poor  luau,  mindful  of  his  shabby  furni- 
ture and  endless  children,  hesitated.  "  My  wife 
is  rathei  a.\\  invalid,  unfortunately,  and '' 

"Oh;  but  I  must  come,"  said  Harold,  in  hi- 
breezy  way.  "  It  would  be  absurd  for  siicii 
near  netghbom-s  to  stand  on  ceremony." 

"What  a  strange  fancy  of  yours,  HaroM,  t.' 
devote  yourself  .so  to  those  Pitrrys  I  "  comnienttd 
Eleanor  afterward.s.  "  That  poor  little  dnivity 
Dora !     I  felt  quite   sorry  for  her  I  *' 

"Dowdy,  do  you  call  her?  Well,  /  considir 
that  until  I  spoilt  it  her  dress  was  the  prettiest 
of  the  lot,"  said  he  defiantly.  "She  wa'*  .1 
delightful  eontra.st  to  the  rest  of  you,  in  your 
gaudy  pinks  and  greens." 

There  was  a  note  in  her  brother's  vni.v 
which  struck  lier  curiously. 

"  I  .thall  take  care  not  to  invite  her  Iwri- 
ngain."  she  decided,  as  she  went  upstairs  to  drtii^ 
f,',r  dinner.  (;»>  ht  coni.HiinJ.) 
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likf-  II  man's  hand.'' 
expresses  wiiat  wci-c 
the  Itejjinninfpt  of  a 
work  which  to-day 
is  inakiiiR  its  inHu- 
em-o  felt  in  numbers 
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dilates,  ami  in  thf 
—  lai^er  centres  of 
population    thi-ougliout   this  and  other   lands. 

YounfT  men  aii'  everywhere,  and  tlieir 
interests  bear  an  important  i-elation  to 
those  of   the   entire  community-. 

A  writer  has  said  that  "the  future  of  a 
eountry  is  with  its  vounR  men."  They 
HUstain  important  relations  to  the  tnwie 
njul  comnierei',  l>oth  of  the  countr\-  a.s  a 
whole,  and  of  the  .ItffeiTnt  industrial 
ceiitivs  where  tliey  reside.  Foreign  coni- 
j)etition  need  not  apjMil,  if  only  the  younj; 
men  of  the  countrv  can  be  induced,  thi-ough 
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the  incentive  antl  encouragement  of  I'elijjitius 
motive,  to  discipline  themselves  I"  habits  t>i 
industiy,  thrift,  and  selfn'ontii)!,  iind  (i> 
numhl  their  cliaiwtei-s  after  the  Christian 
pattern. 

An  extendeil  franchise  has  placed  the 
lie  terminal  ion  of  questions  which  affect  the 
stability  of  State  and  political  and  muni- 
cipal institutions  very  largely  in  their 
hands.  Upon  the  lives  and  characters  i;r' 
our  younjj  men  depend  the  social  condi- 
tions which  pi-evail  in  our  rapid ly-growinj; 
urban  districts  and,  also,  among  the 
village  antl  rural  com m unities,  which  lm\-i» 
hitherto  contributed  so  much  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  home  and  family  life  (if 
the  nation.  In  like  degi-ee  the  religion* 
life  of  the  conmtunity,  as  i-epresented  b\- 
the  Churches,  must  ile])end  upon  the  atti- 
tude of  j'i'unfr  men  towards  the  claims  <if 
Christian  life  and  service:  while  the  fulfil- 
ment  of    Enjjland's    wider    and    highest    mia- 
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eion,  aa  the  first  misBionary  and  colonising 
power  among  the  nations  of  the  world, 
will  be  attained  only  as  those  leaving  her 
shorCH,  and  especially  her  young  men,  are 
helped  to  bear  the  Christian  character, 
equally  with  the  Choiatian  name,  to  the 
countries    of   their  adoption. 

For  over  fifty  years  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations  have  been  endea- 
vouring to  promote  the  highest  good  of 
young  men.  A  bedroom  in  a  house  of 
business  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  sufficed, 
in  1644,  to  contain  the  nucleus  of  what 
has  since  grown  to  a  Tnembenkip  of  over 
half  a    million. 

When  the  bedroom  proved  too  small, 
the  modest  pretensions  of  the  earliest 
workers  did  not  go  beyond  paying  ha) fa- 
crown  a  week  for  the  nse  of  a  room  in  a 
GoSee-house  off  Ludgat«  Hill.  It  was 
thought  to  be  a  considerable  ad^'ance  in 
the  movement  when  a  second  change 
proved  necessary,  and  a  charge  of  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  a  week  had  to  be  in- 
curred for  rent  for  the  use,  on  one  evening 
047 


of  each  week,  of  a  room  at  Radley's 
Hotel,  Blockfriara.  The  Associations  of  the 
different  countries  now  own  buildings  and 
other  property  of  the  estimated  Aalue  of 
over   four   million   pounds   sterling. 

The  most 
sanguine  did 
not  at  the 
lirat  foresee 
the  possi- 
bilities of 
usefulness 
that  lay  hid- 


den 


the 


futufe,  and 
that  would 
enable  the 
Associations 
of  one  coun- 
try al.>ne — 
America — at 
a  later  dat« 
to  report,  aa 
a  modest  es- 
timnte  of 
what       had 
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been  accomplish eti,  and  an  a  result  of  tlie 
Divine  bte^ing  attending  the  efforts  put 
forth,  that  within  the  limits  of  a  n ingle 
decade  10,000  young  meii  had  btf.n  wlded 
to  the  ChuTcKea  in  that  country.  Within 
the  limitfl  of  the  United  Kingdom  itself, 
Y.M.C.A.  buildings  are  in  course  of  erec- 
tion and  building  schemes  are  being  carried 
through  at  no  fewer  than  thirteen  differ- 
ent centres,  the  total  estimated  cost  of 
these  buildings  being  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred   thousand    pounds. 

The  early  workers  had  to  struggle  against 
immense  difficulties.  Prejudices,  dtwp  and 
strong,  touching  lay  activity  in  religious 
work,  had  to  be  combated.  The  circum- 
stances and  condition  of  young  men,  par- 
ticularly of  those  residing  in  the  large  com- 
mercial and  business  establishments  of  the 
metropolis,  were  such  as,  from  the  merely 
human  standpoint,  forbade  the  hope  that 
effort  directed  towards  their  nioral  or  spirit- 
ual amelioration  would  meet  with  any  great 
success.  A  report  presented  at  the  first 
International  Conference  in  Paris  in  1855, 
after  referring  to  the  long  hours  of  business 
which  prevailed  ct  the  time  the  Associ- 
ation was  formed,  seated  that  "  the  domestic 
arrangements    in    these    houses    were    of    the 


most  anhi^py  description.  In  few  was  there 
any  sitting-room  provided  beyond  the  place 
of  refreshment,  and  that  was  not  infre- 
quently the  kitchen  of  the  ser^anta.  The 
sleeping  apartments  were  small  and  bad  It 
ventilated.  Several  slept  in  the  same  room, 
and,  of  the  juniors,  some  occupied  the 
same  bed.  Confined  by  arduous  duties 
during  the  day,  and  having  no  suitable 
rooms  for  study,  social  intercourse,  or 
recreation,  in  their  places  of  abode,  the 
majority  sought  their  enjoyment  in  the 
tavern,  and  found  in  the  society  of  boon 
companions  the  only  relief  from  the  dull 
uniformity  and  routine  of  their  daily  exist- 
ence. Debarred  from  opportunities  of  visit- 
ing the  homes  of  their  families  or  of  their 
friends,  and  thus  deprived  of  those  refining 
and  softening  influences  by  which  the 
characters  and  habits  of  young  men  are 
so  largely  impressed  and  benefited,  their 
conviviality  often  reached  the  point  of 
excess,  and  the  moral  degradation  thus 
commenced  reached,  in  very  many  cases, 
a  point  of  debasement  not  only  i 
the  individual,  but  deeply  perr " 
around    him." 

Concurrently  with  the  rapid  growth 
which  took  place  in  the  metropolis  the 
movement  spread  also  in  the  provincej*. 
Within  two  years  from  the  establishment 
of  the  parent  society,  viaitji  were  paid  by 
a  deputation  of  that  society  to  Manchester, 
Liverpool,  Taunton,  Exeter,  and  lieeds,  in 
each  of  which  towns  the  nucleus  of  an 
Association  was  formed ;  and  during  the 
years  1847  and  lt*48  Associations  were 
started  also  at  Oxford,  Derby,  Hull,  Bath, 
Sheffield,  Bristol,  Plymouth,  Southampton, 
Portsea,  and  Reading.  Each  separate  society 
was  moulded  upon  the  lines  of  the  move- 
ment which  was  in  existence  in  the  metro- 
polis ;  the  be^nnings  in  each  case  were 
small,  consisting  principally  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  gatherings  of  young  men  for 
prayer  and  the  study  of  Scripture,  the  ob- 
ject being  mutual  sti'engthening  in  the 
Christian  life,  with  a  view  to  each  member 
of  the  society  becoming,  in  the  truest  sense, 
a  viianonary  to  his  companions  and  to 
the  other  young  men  with  whom  he  was 
brought  into  contact  in  the  sphere  of  his 
daily   calling. 

This  simple  agency  produced  wonderful 
results.  The  members  were  encouraged  to 
single  out  from  among  their  com[kanions 
and  others  they  associated  with,  certain 
individuals,  towards  whom  they  were  drawn, 
and,  after  having  made  each  the  sub- 
ject of  definite  earnest  prayer,  to  labour 
patiently  and    perseveringly    for    the   leading 
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of  such,  one  by  one,  into  the  faith  and 
hope  of  the  Gospel.  It  was  marvellous 
how  God  wrought  in  the  hearts  of  many 
who  were  thought  to  be  among  the  worst 
of  men,  and  who,  humanly  speaking,  ap- 
peared the  least  likely  to  be  influenced 
for  good.  Often  it  needed  only  a  kind 
word  to  be  spoken,  and  (so  completely 
was  the  work  done  by  God  Himself)  the 
hardened  blasphemer,  the  infidel,  the  fast- 
living  man,  would  show  signs  of  contrition, 
become  softened  in  disposition,  willing  to 
receive  the  truth,  and  entirely  changed  in 
character.  Results  such  as  these  caused 
the  Aesociationa  to  be  felt  as  a  powei*,  and 
drew  to  their  aide  leading  Christian  workers 
and  philanthropists,  whose  co-operation  in 
their  efforts  and  in  the  subsequent  de'-elop- 
ments  of  the  work,  proved  of  inmiense 
value. 

It  has  been  characteristic  of  the  Associa- 
tions throughout  their  history,  and  in  nil 
the  different  countries  where  their  work 
has  taken  root,  to  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  valued  and 
eminent  friends,  among  whom  have  been 
leaders  in  commerce,  foremost  men  in  the 
State,  and  men  of  wide  iufluence  in  the 
Churches  with  which  they  have  been 
severally  connected.  Without  referring  to 
a    host    of    present  -  day    workers,    including 


such  emiQcnt  representatives  of  Christian 
and  philanthropic  enterprise  as  Lord  Kin- 
naird,  Lord  Overtoun,  Mr.  F.  A.  Be  van, 
and  some  twenty  memberH  of  the  Legisla- 
ture who  are  counted  among  the  warmest 
friends  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tions, there  may  be  added  the  names  of 
the  eminent  and  beloved  Earl  of  Shaftes- 
bury, who  for  over  twenty  years  filled  the 
olKce  of  President  of  the  CentraJ  Organisa- 
tion ;  the  excellent  and  distinguished  Elarl 
Cairns,  Mr.  George  Hitchcock,  the  first 
treasurer ;  Mr.  R«bert  Coopier  Lea  Bevao, 
Mr.  Samuel  Morley,  and  Mr.  J.  D.  All- 
croft,  ,  Sir  William  McArthur,  Mr.  George 
51oore  of  London,  Mr.  Alexander  Balfour 
of  Liverpool,  Mr.  Thomas  Whit  well  of 
Stockton — all  workers  of  a  past  generation 
who  rendered  invaluable  service  to  the 
movement 

The  experience  of  the  early  workers  soon 
taught  them  that  everything  which  afTected 
the  lives  of  young  men  was  important — 
their  social  surroundings,  companionships, 
the  maimer  of  occupying  their  leisure,  the 
habits  they  formed  —  and  that  whatever 
tended  to  promote  their  bodily  or  physical 
well-being  or  to  train  and  cultivate  their 
minds,  had  a  direct  bearing  upon  and 
relation  to  those  higher  spiritual  interests 
for   the   promotion  of  which    the   Association 
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was  formed.  Accordingly  it  was  decided 
to  give  fuller  recognition  to  the  circum- 
stance that  young  men  were  in  the 
mfljority  of  cases  obliged  to  reside  away 
from  their  homes,  and  to  endeavour,  so 
far  as  practicable,  to  make  provision  to 
meet  the  needs  arising  out  of  this  con- 
dition. 

The  reading-room,  the  library,  ihe  public 
lecture,  the  discutision  class,  were  insti- 
tuted aa  means  of  assisting  young  ipen 
to  employ  their  leisure  in  healthful  and 
profitable  pursuits,  to  form  helpful  com- 
panionships, and  to  keep  away  from  the 
public-house,  the  billianl  saloon,  the  music- 
hall  and  like  rendezvous  of  the  un- 
godly and  profane,  to  which  they  would 
be  tempted  .  to  resort.  There  are  the 
agencies  for  definite  religimia  teaching  apd 
training — ^the  devotional  meeting,  the  Bible- 
class,  the  Scripture  address,  the  workers' 
training  class,  and  other  means  bearing 
immediately  upon  the  spiritual  life.  There 
is  an  extensive  fducationai  curriculum, 
the  subjects  and  arrangements  of  which 
are  drawn  up  with  special  reference  to 
the  wants  of  the  young  men  of  the 
locality.  There  is  a  varied  programme  to 
meet  the  social  wants  of  young  men  . —  re- 
ceptions, concerts,  drawing  and  conversation 
rooms,  restaurants,  temperance  and  white- 
cross  societies,  chess  and  draughts  clubs, 
apartments     registers,     employment    bureaux, 


etc.  Tho  need  of  phyncid  exercise  and 
recreation  is  also  provided  for  by  gymnasia, 
musical  drill,  clubs  for  sketching,  ram- 
bling, cricket,  football,  tennis,  rowing, 
'.ycling,  etc.,  and  by  the  excellent  holidav 
homes  at  Ryde,  Bournemouth,  Brighton, 
Margate,  Folkestone,  and  Ilfracombe,  which, 
since  the  first  was  opened  over  twenty 
years  ago,  have  received  upwards  of  40,000 
young  men  visitors. 

The  Associations  have  throughout  their 
history  maintained  an  attitude  of  un- 
swerving loyalty  to  the  Churches  of  Christ 
in  our  land.  Those  formed  on  the  model 
of  the  London  Association,  and  guided  by 
its  example,  have  required  of  each  young 
man  admitted  to  full  membership  that  he 
should  be  a  communicant  or  member  of  a 
Christian  Church.  This  practice,  ob8er^■ed 
by  individual  Associations  from  the  begin- 
ning, has  received  the  sanction  of  the 
general  body  of  Associations,  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  National  Union  upon  the 
appointment  of  its  representative  council 
being     to    adopt    the     following     official    de- 

"  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations 
recognise  '  the  Churches  of  God  which  .  .  . 
are  in  Christ  Jesus  '.  as  existing  by  Divine 
appointment  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
institutions  of  public  worship,  and  for  the 
ministry  of  the  Word  of  God,  Mid 
cameatly    disavow    any    intention    or    desire 
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to  enter  upon  functions  proper  to  the 
Churches.  The  Associations  aeek  to  be, 
and  desire  to  be  regarded  as,,  helpers 
to  the  Churches,  in  effort  and  service 
directed  towards  a  class  of  persons  not 
easily  reached  by  ordinary  Church  agencies, 
and  consider  it  to  be  alike  their  privilege 
and  their  duty  to  lead  young  men  into 
the  fellowship  of  the  Churches  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  Christian  ministry." 
That    the    Associations    are    calculated    to 


America     and     Canada,     which 

membersihip  of  over  260,000  ;  that  chiefly 
through  English  help  an  Association  was 
fostered  and  maintained  in  the  FrPnch 
capital  for  upwards  of  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  when  there  were  but  few  friends 
to  care  for  it,  but  where  there  now  exists 
a  large  and  flourishing  Association,  occupy- 
ing its  own  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
over  £40,000  ;  that  from  Great  Britain 
went    forth    the    lirst    Y.M.C.A.    workers    to 


meet  a  public  and  felt  want  may  be 
inferred  from  the  spontaneity  and  growth 
which  have  characterised  their  work 
throughout  their  history.  Within  Ave  years 
from  its  commencement  the  movement  had 
extended  itself  to  Ireland,  and  had  been 
adopted  by  an  already  existing  institution, 
also  in  Scotland.  The  latest  returns  show  that 
the  work  is  now  representwl  in  the  United 
Kingdom  at  1,298  centres,  with  &  total 
raemberahip  (including  auxiliaries)  of  98,899  ; 
being  an    increase  for   the  year  of    3,069. 

It  is  remembered  with  gratitude  that 
from  Great  Britain  was  wafted,  as  if  by 
Divine  breath,  the  seed  that,  taking  root 
first  in  Montreal,  then  in  Boston,  has 
borne    fruit    in    the     1,400    Associations    of 


India,  10  Cej'lon,  to  South  Africa,  to  New 
South  Wales,  New  Zealand,  Tasmania,  and 
other  Australian  Colonies  ;  that  English 
friends  enabled  an  esteemed  worker  to 
continue  in  Berlin,  and  to  commence  a 
work  there  that  has  i-eKulte<l  in  the  Berlin 
Association  becoming  one  of  the  first,  in 
usefulness,  on  the  Continent  of  Europe ; 
and  that  British  example  and  help  have 
been  potent  factors  in  the  planting  and 
development  of  Y.M.C.A.  work  in  many  of 
the   other  countries   of   the   world. 

Statistics  obtained  direct  from  the  differ- 
ent countries  give  the  following  totals  for 
the    world,    viz  : — 
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Who   shall    say    whereunto    this   movement  prospect   for   the   young  men   of    the   world  I 

Mill  growl      la    there   not,  in   the   continued  And,    as    hope    grows    more    radiant    for   the 

growth    of    this    work,   and    in   the  develop-  young   men    of   the    world,    do    we    not    we 

ment    of    the     manifold    agencies    of    which  the   dawn   of  a   brighter  day   for   the   world 

it     has     been     the     pioneer,     a     brightening  itself  I 


Emmanuel's  Land. 


Words  by  Annb  K.  CocaiKS. 


A  NEW  HYMN  TUNE. 

Miitic  by  B.  J.  Hopkins,  Mm.  D. 

(Or^niil  In  Ike  hmourablt  Socitlla  sf  Uu  TcmfU.) 


bigh'd     for.    The    fair, 


-  wakes:      Dark,  dark  hath  been  the     mid  -  night.  But 

-3-  ^'^-  -gj-  -J-  -J-   -g- !  •^  ' 


dayqtriogis    at   band.    And  glo-ry,  glo-r;  dwelletb  In  Em  -  n 
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"COMPASSION." 

An  Incident  of  the  Great  Pestilence  of  166^. 

BY    ALAN    ST.     AUBYN,    AUTHOR    OP     "A    FELLOW 


» 


OP  TRINITY,      ETC. 


HE  motto   prefixed  to 
the  years    catalogue 
of    the    Royal    Aca- 
demy— "  It  is  the  true 
domain  or  aim   of   art 
to   show   mankind    the 
unchangeable   heart   of 
tnith'"' — seems  to  have 
a    special     significance 
as     we     stand     before 
the   powerful    and    pa- 
thetic picture  that  de- 
picts   an    incident    of 
the  Great  Pestilence  that  devastated  London 
two  hundred   yeai-s   ago. 

It  is  wonderful,  when  we  come  to  think 
of  it,  how  the  great  heart  of  mankind  has 
Ijeen  kept  true  all  these  years.  There  has 
never  been  a  time  when  a  heroic  deed  did 
not  kindle  a  corresponding  enthusiasm  in 
the   hearts   of   others. 

Somethi^^g  of  this  feeling,  which  all  have 
felt,  comes  over  us  as  we  stand  before  this 
s?ad,  tender  picture.  So  many  emotions  are 
depicted  here.  "Love,"  "Faith,"  "Charity"; 
either  name  would  have  suited  it  equally  well. 
The  dial  has  been  put  back  by  the  magic 
touch  of  art,  and  the  dead  people  who  loved 
and  suffered,  and  have  been  for  centuries 
in   the  dust,    live   again. 

The    years    melt    away,    and    Charles    IT. 
is   on    the   throne,    and    the    Dutch    fleet    is 
in   the   Channel,    and    the    Great   Plague    is 
with   us ;   the   streets  are   deserted,    and   the 
dreadful    cry    is    in    our    ears :    "  Bring    out 
your  dead !     Bring  out  your  dead  ! "     There 
are  sad    processions    winding    by,    with   links 
daring  and   the   muffled    tread   of  mourners. 
We   walk   through   the  narrow,  picturesque 
streets,  and  see  the  old  buildings,  with  their 
<iuaint   gabled    windows    and    low    doorways, 
and  twisted  galleries  and  high  peaked  roofs  ; 
the  lanterns    swinging    on    chains    from   the 
houses,  and  the  quaint  signs  over  the  shops. 
We  ])as8  through  the  narrow,  twisting,  many- 
coloured  thoroughfares  that  lead  down  to  the 
river,  which   in   those  old  days  was  the  great 
highway,  and   see  the  wharves  by  the  water- 
side crowded  with  bales  and  merchandise,  the 
laden  baizes   creeping  up  with   the  tide,   the 
grey  water  lapping   the  wooden  piles  of  the 


houses  and  reflecting  the  quaint   carvings  of 
the   galleries   above. 

As  the  old  sad  time  comes  back  to  us, 
with  its  awful  dread  and  anxiety  and  har- 
rowing grief,  there  comes  with  it  the  memory 
of  noble  deeds  of  charity  and  humble  heroism. 
We  do  well  not  to  forget  these,  to  be  re- 
miiided  of  them  sometimes.  We  are  so  apt 
in  these  busy  days  to  overlook  the  claims 
of  the  forgotten  past. »  It  is  the  fashion  to 
cry  down  the  old  dull,  ignorant  days,  to 
speak  of  them,  at  best,  with  a  scornful 
pity.  We  cannot  think  how  men  and 
women  "  got  along "  at  all ;  we  should  not 
have  "  got  along  "  in  their  places — we  should 
have   fainted    by    the    way. 

Without  their  simple,  unquestioning  faith 
they  could  not  have  gone  through  that 
terrible  time.  They  must  have  \\sA  some 
unfailing  refuge  in  the  day  of  their  calamity. 
With  the  awful  shadow  of  the  Destroyer 
ever  near,  falling  across  their  threshold, 
overshadowing  their  roof — everywhere  waste 
of  life,  anguish,  sorrow,  tlie  suffering  of 
innocent  creatures  —  they  must  have  been 
tempted  to  question  God's  Providence,  to 
ask  with  sinking  heart,   "Doth   God  know?" 

If  they  did  not  lose  faith  through  it  all, 
the   lesson   was   not   learnt   in    vain. 

It  is  because  we,  too,  are  human — because 
their  sorrows  are  our  sorrows,  their  failings 
and  wants  our  failings  and  wants — that 
our  hearts  go  out  to  the  dear,  sorely-tried 
people  who  were  stricken  in  the  Great 
Plague.  The  shadowy,  dimly-lighted  streets, 
the  picturesque  old  houses,  with  the  plague- 
mark  on  the  doors,  have  been  swept  away 
ages  ago,  but  the  painted  canvas  has  brought 
them  back. 

There  is  a  sign  creaking  over  one  of  the 
shut-up  doors  :  it  is  the  door  of  a  saddler, 
and  it  bears  the  sign  of  hLs  trade ;  and 
beneath,  suspended  from  some  cunning  iron- 
work— they  were  clever  craftsmen  in  those 
old  days — a  lantern  is  swinging.  We  can 
see  by  its  light  the  open  casement  above, 
and  the  figures  at  the  window.  Two — nay, 
three — figures  :  a  man  and  his  wife  and  a 
little  child.  The  child  is  naked,  and  it  is 
clinging  to  its  father  with  its  arms  about 
his   neck,   and    the    mother   standing   beside, 
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looking  on  with  wistful  eyes — eyes  that  would 
be  fuU  of  unutterable  despair  but  for  the 
hope   that   is   in   her. 

Death  has  been  busy  here ;  all  the  other 
members  of  the  household — the  merry,  noisy 
boys  and  girls  —  have  been  carried  away, 
one  by  one,  and  the  parents,  in  despair  of 
escaping,  "did  desire,"  we  are  told,  "only 
to  save  the  life  of  this  little  child,  and 
so  prevailed  to  have  it  received  stark-naked 
into   the   arms   of  a  friend." 

The  good  friend  is  standing  beneath :'  we 
see  his  kind,  grave  face  by  the  light  of  the 
lantern,  and  his  arms  outstretched  to  receive 
the   child. 

The  child  is  loth  to  leave  the  father;  its 
little  clinging  arms  are  about  his  neck,  and 
its  dear  eyes  are  beseeching  him ;  we  can 
see  the  shiver  running  through  the  naked 
limbs.  How  it  must  rend  the  father's  heart 
to  let  him  go !  Love,  which  has  no  self, 
we  know  prevailed;  but  we  wonder,  looking 
with  dim  eyes  at  the  canvas,  how  the  little 
ajrms  at  last  unwound,  and  if  the  parting 
was  Imal — ^if  father  and  child   met  again. 

This  we  are  not  told;  it  is  best,  perhaps, 
we  should  not  know.  We  know  they  have 
met  ere  now.  When  the  friend  with  his 
precious  charge  was  gone,  and  the  little 
voice  was  hushed,  the  saddler,  looking  wist-, 
fully  out  into  the  night,  would  feel  the 
warm,  clinging  touch  still  about  his  throat, 
long  after  the  dear  arms  had  relaxed  their 
hold. 

We  are  not  told  the  name  of  this  good 
friend.  History  is  silent  concerning  him. 
Perhaps  he  has  taken  Death  into  his  £^rms ; 
who  shall  say?  We  are  sure  that  he  has 
taken  Love.  O  kind,  nameless  friend  !  our 
hearts  go  out  to  thee ;  we  clasp  thy  hand 
across  the  years,  and  thank  thee  for  the 
example  of  brotherly  love  and  charity  thou 
hast  given  us ! 

Not  *only  enthusiasts,  but  many  thought- 
ful people,  at  the  time,  believed  that  the 
terrible  visitation  was  a  direct  manifesta- 
tion of  Divine  displeasure,  that  the  sins 
of  London  had  caUed  down  upon  it  a  just 
chastisement.  The  people  were  earnestly  ex- 
horted not  to  murmur  at  God's  dealings, 
bat  to  humble- themselves  under  His  hand. 
In  token  that  the  affliction  came  from 
God,  a  red  cross,  a  foot  in  length,  was 
affixed  to  the  doors  of  all  the  infected 
booses,  and  above,  in  large  capital  letters, 
was  the  inscription,  "  Lord,  have  mercy 
npon   OS  I  ** 

Portents     were     declared     to     have     been 

seen    in    the    sky   for  some    time   before   the 

/jfagne    declared     itself.      During    the    severe 

vinter     which      preceded     tne     summer     of 


1665  a  comet  appeared  in  the  heavens 
which  attracted  attention,  not  for  its 
brilliancy,  but  its  peculiar  colour — a  sickly 
greenish  hue,  which  was  supposed  to  fore- 
bode great  national  disaster  or  pestilence. 
Pepys  speaks  of  it  as  being  "  larger  and 
duller  than  any  other  star."  Other  meteors 
of  unusual  size  and  shape  are  spoken  of, 
all  of  which  filled  the  ignorant  with  vague 
apprehensions. 

A  double  tide  at  London  Bridge  occurring 
early  in  the  year  was  also  supposed  to 
presage   some   great   calamity. 

The  great  heat  of  the  following  summer 
seems  to  have  been  in  proportion  to  the 
extreme  cold  of  the  winter,  and  added 
greatly  to  the  sufferings  of  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  shut  up  within  their 
houses  during  the  progress  of  the  plague. 

This  shutting  up  seems  to  have  added 
greatly  to  the  terror  and  distress  that  the 
disease  inspired.  Many  people,  rather  than 
have  their  houses  shut  up,  concealed  their 
illness,  secretly  consulting  quack  doctors 
instead  of  calling  in  regular  practitioners, 
and,  in  case  of  death,  bribing  the  plague 
searchers  to  silence,  and  paying  exorbitant 
fees  to  undertakers  to  attribute  the  deaths 
to   some   other    illness. 

The  hardship  of  forty  days'  isolation 
seems  to  have  pressed  with  peculiar 
severity  on  households  where,  at  any  rate> 
the  symptoms  of  the  disease  were  doubt- 
ful. 

A  case  is  related  of  a  house  being  shut 
up  on  account  of  a.  maid-servant  siiffering 
from  fever ;  the  maid  recovered,  but 
before  the  expiration  of  the  forty  days^ 
another  member  of  the  family,  through 
want  of  air  and  exercise,  fell  ill,  and  the 
quarantine  had  to  begin  afresh.  Eventually 
the  whole  family  sickened  through  the  long 
confinement  and  the  continual  renewal  of 
their  term  of  imprisonment,  and,  when  the 
plague  was  really  introduced  into  the 
house  by  the  searchers  who  cajne  to 
inquire  into  their  health  nearly  every 
member  of  the  household  fell  a  victin> 
to  it. 

Even  after  the  searchers  were  satisfied  that 
the  disease  no  longer  existed,  and  the 
watchmen  were  removed  from  the  doors  of 
the  infected  houses,  great  difficulty  was 
experienced  by  the  inmates  in  leaving  the 
city.  The  Lord  Mayor's  residence  was  be- 
seiged  with  applications  for  bills  of  health,, 
and  at  all  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  the 
turnpikes  on  the  main  roads,  the  certificates 
were   required   to   be   exhibited. 

The  Lord  Mayor  seems  to  have  displayed 
great   courage   and   devotion  all  through  this 
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trjring  time.  He  never  forsook  his  post ; 
aud  OS  almoner  of  the  vast  sums  of  money 
contributed  by  the  rich  he  prevented  a 
great   deal   of  distress  onuMig   the   poor,  and 

alleviated  the  sufferings  of  thoae  who  were 
disablerl  from  carrying  on  their  ordinary 
trade  or  employment. 

The  sums  Hubscribed  at  this  time  seem 
to  us  incredible.  The  greatness  of  the  need 
seems  to  hft\e  touched  all  hearts  ;  the  money, 
we  are  told,  poured  in,  the  wealthy  contri- 
buting unasked  in  the  most  liberal  manner. 
One  week  the  sum  raised  for  the  relief  of 
the  plague-stricken  poor  amounted  to  one 
hundred  thousand  pounds,  the  kinj;  him- 
self contributing  one  thousand  pounds.  In 
the  parish  of  Cripplegate  alone  the  sum  of 
»ieventeen  thousand  pounds  was  distributed 
weekly. 

Perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  public  figure 
at  this  time  was  a  charitable  nobleman,  Lord 
Craven,  wlio  built  a  hospital  or  "  pest- 
house,"  as  it   was    called,   at    hb  own  cost, 


on  the  present  site  of  Golden  Square.  Earij 
in  the  eighteenth  centuiy  the  spot  was  still 
known  as  "Peat-House  Fields."  This  philan- 
thropic nobleman  not  only  provided  for  the 
care  of  the  sick,  but  he  remained  in  London, 
ministering  to  the  needs  of  his  anfferinf; 
fellow-creatures,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the    visitatioa. 

From  these  lauu«  or  pest-houses  arose, 
as  time  went  by,  hospitals  and  infirmaries, 
and  other  kindred  'beneficent  institntJons 
whidi  have  been  a  blessing  and  a  boon  to 
sufiering   humanity   ever   since. 

For  these  enduring  monuments  of  the 
charity  of  a  past  age  we  are  indebted  to 
the  terrible  visitation  which  called  forth 
the  tenderness  and  compassion  of  all  noble 
and  chivalrous  natures.  Touched  by  the 
love  of  Christ,  compassion  gained  its  trae 
meaning.     Pity  and  need  make  all  men  kin. 
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A  Complete  Story. 
By  KATHERINE  TYNAN,  Author  of  '*  Shamrocks/'  &c. 


friend  Nora  Pember- 
ton  used  to  weigh 
heavily  on  my  mind. 
If  Archie  had  lived, 
things  would  have  ^one 
well  with  her  ;  but  when 
she  was  a  bride  of  six 
weeks  he  was  flung 
from  his  horse  while 
riding  down  a  hillside 
in  India,  and  was  picked  up  dead. 

He  had  had  a  handsome  salary,  but  had 
saved  nothing  of  it.  He  had  been  a  'wildly  ex- 
travagant lover ;  and  the  cashmere  shawls,  the 
embroideries,  the  Chinese  citipes,  the  gold  and 
ivory  and  mosaic  and  old  Satsuma  he  had 
lavished  on  Nora  had  been  the  envy  of  the 
station  ladies.  No  doubt,  poor  fellow,  he  thought 
he  had  plenty  of  time  to  save ;  his  life  must 
have  seemed  good  enough  to  him  at  thirty,  for 
he  had  neglected  even  to  insure  it. 

He  had  found  Nora  during  a  holiday  in  Ire- 
land, where  she  made  one  of  a  happy,  hungry 
brood  of  twelve  boys  and  girls.  Her  home  was 
in  a  wild  district  of  the  west,  but  it  was  sor- 
prising  how  many  friends  and  neighbours  they 
seemed  to  have.  They  were  all  cousins  of  one 
another. 

"I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Madden,"  Nora  said  to 
me  in  the  first  days  of  our  acquaintance,  "that 
I  found  station-life  in  India  very  lonely  after 
Ballymacadammore.  And  yet,  if  you  stood  on 
our  hall-door  steps — that  is,  if  you  didn't  fall 
through  a  hole  in  them  down  into  the  area 
below — ^you'd  have  thought  there  wasn't  a  house 
within  ten  miles  ■  Bound  corners  they  were,  or 
sank  in  a  dip  of  the  country,  or  hidden  in  a 
clomp  of  trees,  or  a  bit  back  of  the  mountains. 
We  were  always  jogging  round  to  each  other  on 
our  crazy  jaunting-cars  with  the  harness  tied  to- 
gether %  by  bits  of  string ;  and  the  parties  and 
the  hunting,  and  the  races  and  sports  of  all 
kinds  I  It  wouldn't  be  easy  to  beat  that  bit  of 
Galwaj  for  jollity." 

^I  Buppoae  not,  my  dear,"  I  used  to  say;  *'but 
isn't  it  very  wet  2 " 

"'Snro  many  a  time  I  longed  for  it  when  I 
was  baking  in  Coinoor.  There  was  always  some 
rain  han^ring  about,  if  it  wasn't  falling  in  *  dreeps,' 
as  they  say  over  there.  But  we  were  as  used  to 
it  as  young  salmon.  Indeed,  we  were  always  so 
ababby,  we  Leslies,  that  our  clothes  were  past 
QKolin^.  which  was  the  only  thing  that  might 
iave  disturbed  our  equanimity.  Oh,  dear,  what 
jolly  old  days  they  were  ! " 

I  had  come  to  know  Nora  when  she  was  about 
eighteeen  months  a  widow.  She  had  a  shabby 
Utde  lodging  near  mine  at  Ramsgate,  and  I  was 
fint   interested    in    her    by    seeing    her   so    lonely 


with  her  little  baby,  and  she  in  her  widow's  weeds. 
We  started  talking  when  we  met  in  our  walks,  and 
she  told  me  that  little  Archie  had  been  born  after 
his  father's  death. '  Now  that  is,  I  think,  the 
strangest  and  saddest  thing  which  can  befall  a 
woman,  and  my  heart  went  out  in  pity  to  her. 
So  little  by  little  we  became  friends. 

Nora  is  a  very  affectionate  creature,  and  I  must 
confess  I  have  always  felt  her  impulsive  regard 
for  myself  very  sweet.  I  am  a  plain-looking 
elderly  woman,  poor,  and  with  indifferent  health, 
and  I  always  feel  it  so  flattering  when  a  beau- 
tiful young  creature  like  Nora  comes  and  flings 
her  arms  about  my  neck,  and  kisses  me  over 
and  over,  as  if  she  could  not  kiss  me  enough. 
Poor  child!  what  I  have  been  able  to  do  for  her 
is  so  little.  But  I  think  she  knows  what  I  have 
the  will  to  do  for  her,  if  only  I  were  not  so 
poor.  She  bursts  in  on  me  when  I  say  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  her  impulsive  way. 

"  You  dear,  good  friend !  To  talk  of  having 
done  little  when  you  know  you  have  given 
Archie  and  me  a  j)ied'a-terre.  a  little  spot  of 
earth  to  which  we  could  run  for  a  breathing- 
space  when  the  fight  with  the  world  grew  too 
hard.  Why,  if  we  hadn't  had  you,  I  couldn't 
have  kept  it  up  ;  I  *d  have  broken  down  and  lost 
my  health,  and  died  and   left  Archie  motherless." 

"  Oh,  my  dear,  you  go  so  fast ! "  I  say, 
laughing. 

She  gives  me  another  hug. 

■'But  'tis  all  true,  you  dear  woman.  And  more 
than  that ;  for  if  you  hadn't  helped  me  with 
Archie  when  he  was  a  baby,  and  put  up  with 
him  in  your  little  seaside  lodgings  when  London 
grew  too  stifling,  why,  he'd  have  withered  like  a 
little  flower  that  some  careless  person  has  left 
out  in  the  glare  and  forgotten  to  water,  and 
then  there 'd  have  been  no  Archie." 

She  hugs  me  again  with  a  little  catch  in  her 
throat,   and  a  mist  in  her  dark-blue  eyes. 

And  then  she  goes  on,  breaking  into  one  of 
her  sudden  beautiful   smiles — 

''  And  if  there  were  no  Archie,  what  would  you 
and  I  have  done  for  the  strong  arm  which  is  to 
support  -  us  in  our  old  age,  and  which  Archie  is 
growing  up  to  every  moment  that  he  lives  ? " 

I  smile  in  return,  for  the  boy  is  very  dear  to 
me,  as  dear  almost  as  to  his  own  mother.  Even 
to  her  I  have  never  betrayed  what  a  joy  it  was 
to  me,  a  childless  woman,  to  have  had  him  during 
those  years  of  his  helplessness  altogether  to  my- 
self for  long  weeks  at  a  time. :  Nora  thought  my 
old  Anne  took  care  of  the  child's  toilet  and  all 
that,  but  I  did  all  those  sacred  little  mother's 
offices  for  him  with  my  own  hands.  It  was  tast- 
ing a  little  the  joy  which  Grod  had  denied  me, 
and  which  I  miss  at  once  more  and  less  since  I 
have  known  Nora. 
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I  remember  the  Bnrprise  in  Anne^a  eyes  when 
she  understood  that  I  was  going  to  batih  the 
baby  myself. 

"Why,  yon  don*t  know  anything  about  babies, 
ma'am/*  she  said,  and  then  seeing  me  winoe, 
perhaps,  she  added  in  a  feeling  tone :  "  It  isn*t 
them  as  would  make  the  good  mothers  that  the 
Lord  always  sends  the  babies  to." 

I  think  she  guessed  how  much  I  liked  to  do 
it,  for  after  that  she  made  no  protest,  but  sat 
by  and  superintended  my  first  performance  of 
my  duties  as  nurse.  Many  compliments  she 
paid  me  over  my  unhoped-for  cleverness.  My 
Anne  had  nursed  us  all,  and  reared  a  fine  family 
of  her  own  afterwards. 

'^I  always  say,  ma'am,"  she  said,  ''that  it  is 
the  love  teaches  us  how  to  handle  the  delicate 
little  things.  There,  anyone  'ud  think  you  were 
used  to  washing  babies  all  your  life." 

And  so  entirely  did  she  trust  me  that,  after 
sitting  with  me  one  or  two  mornings,  she  left 
me  to  myself.  She  never  said  that  she'd  under- 
take the  baby  when  I  got  tired,  for  I  think  she 
knew  I  wasn't  going  to  tire.  Indeed,  dearly  as 
I  love  Nora,  those  days  were  among  the  happiest 
of  my  life,  when  my  poor  girl  was  slaving  for 
her  bread,  and  I  had  her  little  boy  almost  as 
my  own. 

I  think  she  understands  something  of  my 
feeling  for  him,  and  it  draws  us,  if  possible, 
closer.  Nora  is  not  one  of  those  women  who, 
while  being  pleased  that  you  should  be  taken  up 
with  the  child,  will  yet  let  you  feel  that  the 
child  is  not  yours  but  theirs.  On  the  contrary, 
she  was  always  encouraging  the  little  lad  to 
love  me,  and  to  show  his  love  as  he  did  with 
herself.  Of  course  the  child  is  fonder  of  her — 
I  should  be  a  selfish  woman  to  wish  it  otherwise- 
yet  he  is  very  fond  of  me.  He  was  always  used 
to  my  face,  almost  from  the  time  his  great  blue 
eyes  began  to  notice  things,  and  he  loved  me 
better  than  anyone  excepting  his  own  dear 
mother. 

Often  I  have  seen  the  dear  girl  put  him  down 
out  of  her  arms,  saying — 

"Run  now  to  Maddie" — ^that  is  what  they  had 
both  learnt  to  call  me — "and  give  her  just  as 
many  kisses  as  you  have  given  mother." 

I  often  thought  she  felt  apologetic  to  me  be- 
cause she  really  owned  Archie  and   I  didn't. 

Now  I  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  rig- 
marole that  Nora  lay  heavily  on  my  mind.  I 
don't  think  she  was  meant  to  earn  her  bread. 
Not  that  she  lacked  industry  or  cleverness  or 
good-will,  but  the  real  trouble  with  the  poor 
darling  girl  was  that  she  was  too  good-looking. 

Her  looks  seemed  to  be  against  her  everywhere, 
except  once  when  she  was  for  a  few  months  em- 
ployed in  Messrs.  Grindem's  great  drapery  estab- 
lishment. She  used  to  walk  up  and  down  there 
with  mantles  on  her  beautiful  shoulders  for  the 
customers  to  see.  "The  life  of  a  fine  lady,"  she 
called  it,  but  it  was  only  when,  after  a  few 
months,    her    health    began    to    break   down    that 


she  revealed  to  me  the  law  of  the  establishment 
against  the  assistante  seating  themselves  during- 
all  the  long  day.  What  an  iniquity  it  is  that 
such  things  should  be  done ! 

"You  shall  come  right  home  to  me,"  I  aaid, 
"and  sit  as  much  as  ever  you  like,  while  we  hunt 
through  the  advertieements  in  the  newspapers  for 
something  you  can  do  without  killing  yourself. 
6rindem*s  customers  ought  to  know  how  women 
are  being  tortured  and  broken  down  in  health 
every  day  by  their  iniquity." 

"They  do  know,"  she  said  calmly,  **or,  if  they 
don't  know,  it  is  not  for  lack  of  being  told. 
Women  are  oppressed  because  women  will  not 
help  them.  They  would  not  dare  to  do  such 
thingfs  with  men." 

She    was    at    home    quite    a    month    after  that 
before   she  was    able    to    get  about  and   look  for 
something  to  do.      I  wish   I  had   the  flogging   of 
Grindem — but   there,  they  only  do  what  their  oob 
tomers  permit  them  to  do. 

Archibald  Pemberton's  people  have  a  very  fine 
house  near  Portsmouth.  They  are  quite  wealthy, 
but  they  are  so  igpiorant,  stupid,  and  vulgar 
that  they  can  never  forgive  Nora  for  being  an 
Irishwoman,  and  for  having  married  their  son. 
They  have  not  troubled  about  her  in  her  viridow- 
hood,  poor  thing !  and  have  left  her  to  shift  for 
herself  and  their  son's  son  as  best  she  might.  I 
hope  they  don't  know  how  near  she  has  often 
been  to  destitution,  but  I,  for  my  part,  think  the 
worst  of  them. 

Nora  laughs  about  it,  as  she  does  about  most 
things,  even  when  she  is  very  near  tears.  She 
has  often  made  me  laugh,  too,  in  spite  of  my 
indignation,  by  her  sudden  assumption  of  the 
stiff  manner  and  conceited  expressions  of  the  old 
couple.    Nasty  old  things  they  must  be. 

"I  was  always  anxious,"  says  Nora,  "when  I 
was  engaged,  to  write  to  my  poor  Archie's  mother, 
but  he  always  discouraged  me,  and  I  was  so  silly 
I  never  guessed  the  reason  why.  Oh,  the  romanoee 
we  made  up  at  Ballymacadaminore  about  the  mag- 
nificence of  Everton  Towers,  which  we  thought 
so  very  imposing  a  name — the  footmen  we  imag- 
ined, and  the  gold  plate,  and  the  horses  and 
carriages,  and  the  gardens,  and  the  drawing-roomB 
hung  with  yellow  silk  I " 

She  pauses  to  take  breath  and  laugh. 

"And  I  was  to  be  the  centre  of  delight  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Pemberton  and  my  staid  brothers  and 
sisters-in-law.  They  were  all  to  admire  me  so 
much.  Indeed,  I  rather  fancy  we  thought  my 
being  Irish  would  positively  fascinate  them." 

"And  it  didn't?" 
''  "You  should  have  heard  Mrs.  Pemberton  on  my 
first  and  only  visit.  *!  won't  conceal  from  you' — 
her  voice  became  thin  and  acid — *  that  it  was  a  blow 
to  us  when  our  dear  son  married  an  Irish  girl. 
I  understand  that  Irishwomen  as  a  rule  do  not 
make  good  wives.' " 

"Poor  Nora!    What  did  you  say?" 

''Nothing,  I  was  too  miserable.  I  have  often 
thought   since    of    several   amusing    and    brilliant 
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<a  good  looking:  lo  have  aboat  a  faded  beauty  like  mreeK.' " 


rejoindere.  But,  after  all,  they  were  my  poor  kind 
Archie'd  people.  I  mi^ht  have  said  chat  my  Aunt 
Jnd;  married  aix  tinier,  and  died  on  ttiii  eve  of 
the  seventh,  but  it  wouldn't  liave  persuaded  them 
that  we  were  in  demand  as  wives.  So  1  just  Bat 
keeping  bock  my  tears,  and  said  nothing.  If  I 
liad  spoken,  1  am  sure  I  »l)oald  have  icrcamed 
crying." 

"Tou  poor  thing;  What  horrid  people!" 
"  I  Buppoae  they  felt  I  had  stolen  their  son 
from  them,  I  don't  know  how  I  got  away. 
The  sister,  Louisa,  asked  me  to  have  some  tea. 
I  might  have  taken  it  if  I  thought  she  was  sorry 
for  me,  for  I  needed  it  sorely ;  bat  she  looked  at 
me  with  the  same  stony  eyes  of  suspicion  as  her 
mother.      I   bad   an   ide*   that  old   Mr.   Pembertoo 


might  have  been  kinder  if  be  dared,  bnt  it  waa 
evident  that  he   was  rnted   by   hts   women-folk." 

"  And  they  left  you,  their  son's  widow  and 
their  son's  ohild,  t«  sink  or  swim,  in  this  hard 
and  bitMr   world  ?  " 

"  They  know  nothing  of  little  Arehie.  When  he 
wa?  born  I  pondered  over  the  matter,  and  concluded 
that  they  had  lost  the  right  to  know.  Probably 
they  thought  I  had  gone  back  to  my  native 
wilds,    and    would    trouble    them    and     thein    no 

"  Things  would  have  been  very  different  there, 
if  yoD  hod,"   I   said.  i 

"  Oh,  dear  Ballymacadammore,  yes '.  They  would 
have  taken  xa  in  with  open  arms,  my  little 
Archie  and   me.      We  wonld   hare  added  distinctly 
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to  ilieir  happiness  even  if  im  had  taken  the 
bread  ont  of  some  of  their  months,  as  we  shonld 
have  done,  for  thej  are  really  very  poor,  poor 
darlings  I  and  as  hnngry  as  they  are  handsome. 
I  remember  my  own  enormou*  appetite/* 

"  It  was  a  strange  idea  of  yours  not  to  tell 
them." 

"  That  I  was  poor,  Moddie  ?  Well,  think  of 
their  pride  and  joy  in  my  imagined  splendour, 
and  the  iiinocent  airs  they  give  themselves  to 
their  friends  and  neighbours,  poor  dears!  over 
the  great  match  Nora  made.  Why;  they  enjoy  it 
all  by  proxy.  And  what  good  would  it  do  if  I 
were  to  tell  them,  except  that  it  might  remove 
the  very  faintest  mist  of  suspicion  in  their  dear 
loyal  hearts  that  it  is  a  little  low  of  me  never 
to  ask  any  of  them  over  to  share  my  splendours. 
It  is  the  only  thing  that  troubles  me  about  the 
situation.  They  would  never  speak  of  it  to  each 
other,  but  I  am  sure  in  their  hearts  they  must 
wonder." 

For  a  momei&t  there  was  a  flush  of  tears 
under  her  lids. 

**  The  last  time  I  was  over,'*  she  went  on. 
'*  Grania,  who  is  the  eldest  of  us  all,  and  the 
mother  of  the  family  since  we  were  left  mother- 
less, told  me  in  such  a  wistful  way,  and  half  as 
if  she  were  ashamed  of  herself,  her  anxieties 
about  the  boys  and  their  schooling.  Anthony,  it 
seems,  is  scholarly  inclined,  and  would  be  an 
honour  to  the  Leslies  if  only  he  had  a  chanoo. 
And  Patrick  and  Dom  and  Davy  are  all  running 
wild.  The  little  girls,  Eva  and  Dot,  are  as  bad 
tomboys  as  any  to  be  found  in  all  Connaoght 
and  no  ohanoe  of  a  school  to  tame  them.  I 
had  to  listen  to  it  all,  and  sympathise  and 
pretend  not  to  understand.  You  should  have 
seen  poor  Grania's  crestfallen  face  as  she  turned 
away.  I  was  trimming  a  bonnet  during  the 
confidence,  and  had  to  keep  up  a  show  of  airy 
interest  in  it  while  my  heart  was  sore,  because 
I  could  not  do  anything  of  what  poor  Grania 
hoped." 

*'  Would   it  not  be  wise  to  undeceive  them  ? " 

"  I  have  thought  it  over,  and  have  concluded 
that  there  is  no  good  in  opening  their  eyes.  We 
are  an  affectionate  family,  we  Leslies,  and  if  they 
only  guessed  at  what  I  have  had  to  endure  they 
oould  not  sleep  at  nights.  Besides,  they  would 
never  rest  till  I  went  home  to  them,  and  I  will 
not  do  that.  They  are  so  apologetic  when  I 
go  there  for  their  rough  fare,  little  knowing 
that  it  is  luxury  compared  with  what  I  have 
had  to  endure." 

"  You  could  not  have  kept  up  the  illusion  if 
your  father  and  mother  had  lived." 

"  Mother  would  have  known,  however  well  I 
acted.  Her  motherhood  gave  her  a  kind  of 
second  sense.  If  anything  was  to  happen  to  us, 
its  shadow  came  over  her  mind  first.  She  dreamt 
calamity  when  Eily  was  going  to  get  the 
diphtheria,  and  the  day  that  Standish  broke  his 
leg  riding  a  borrowed  mare  of  Colonel  Bodkin's 
she   foresaw   it    and   implored  him  to  give  it  up. 


Ah,  poor  mother!  she  endured  all  our  ills 
doubly." 

"  You  would  not  have  tried  to  deceive  her  7 " 

''  I  would  not.  It  is  easy  to  hoodwink  anyone 
so  simple  as  Grania.  Then  Esther  comes  after 
me.  I  wish  I  could  give  Esther  her  chance.  She 
has  the  beauty  of  her  Jewish  namesake,  the 
skin  sua-warmed,  the  black  hair,  the  walk  of  an 
empress.  But  her  blue  Irish  eyes  tell  that  she  is 
no  daughter  of  Jerusalem." 

"  You  must  make  their  dreams  come  true.  You 
must  meet  a  fine,  rich,  handsome  gentleman,  who 
will  be  the  genius  of  the  lamp  to  all  your  wishes 
and  theirs." 

She  laughed  gaily.  The  first  time  I  had  hinted 
at  her  marrying  again  she  had  been  as  much 
offended  as  it  w^as  in  her  sweet  nature  to  be. 
She  had  been  fond  of  Archie  Pembertnn,  and  he 
had  been  good  to  her,  and  in  those  six  weeks  of 
honeymoon  she  had  not  had  time  to  discover 
what  I  found  out  easily  from  her  transparent 
confidences — that  she  had  not  given  him  the  full 
riches  of  her  deep  heart. 

**  You  are  bent  on  that  fairy  prince,"  she  said ; 
'*  but  he  does  not  come,  and  I  am  growing- 
to  be  the  old  mother  of  a  great  big  boy.  I  *m 
afraid  Archie  must  be  our  fairy  prinoe." 

I  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke.  Her  troublea 
had  left  little  mark  upon  her  beauty.  She  never 
brooded,  and  she  never  was  bitter.  When  she 
came  back  to  me  from  any  of  her  frequent  hard 
experiences  she  seemed  to  leave  the  memory  of 
it  all  behind  her.  It  was  a  joke  with  her  that 
there  was  a  fardel  of  cares  lying  beside  her 
trunk  in  my  little  box-room,  to  be  assumed  aa 
soon  as  she  went  once  again  on  her  travels. 

I  have  a  tiny  bit  of  a  house  at  Highgate, 
a  little  cottage  for  which  I  pay  twelve 
shillingfs  a  week.  My  income  all  told  is  a 
hundred  a  year ;  so  you  will  see  that  I  have 
not  much  to  spare.  Still,  with  only  a  couple  of 
women  of  very  simple  tastes  it  is  surprising  how 
far  that  income  may  go  in  making  them  com- 
fortable. My  little  house  is  always  clean  and 
dainty,  and  Nora  declares  she  finds  it  a  paradise 
when  she  comes  back  to  it  from  very  much 
finer  houses. 

Little  by  little  my  house  has  come  to  be  her 
home  and  Archie^s  when  they  are  in  London, 
which  is  not  often  enough  for  my  happiness. 
Archie  is  now  nearly  nine.  A  year  ago  his 
determined  young  mother  discovered  that  he  was 
being  kept  a  baby  by  living  with  a  household  of 
women,  and  packed  him  off  to  a  school.  I  was 
heart-broken  when  he  went,  but  I  certainly  saw 
a  change  in  him  when  he  came  home  three 
months  later,  entirely  for  the  better,  and  his  talk 
of  football  and  cricket  is  refreshing  in  this 
house  of  none  but  feminine  interests.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  I  have  learned  the  mysteriea 
of  "  wickets,"  "  runs,"  "  maidens,"  and  "  overs," 
and  can  even  talk  about  making  a  ''duck"  in  a 
way  which  seems  to  please  Archie  very  much. 

I    have    said    Nora^s  good    looks  have   stood   in 
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her  way.  She  tried  governessing  once  or  twice, 
poor  dear!  but  Alwaye  with  the  same  result. 
Onoe  an  elder  son  came  home  from  his  regiment 
Bnd  began  to  hang  about  the  schoolroom,  despite 
Nora's  cold  looks,  till  she  got  into  serious  trouble, 
though  I  have  no  patience  with  that  woman  for 
not  seeing  that  it  was  not  Nora's  fault.  Another 
time  an  old  lady  who  visited  the  house  suggested 
to  Nora's  employer  that  her  beautiful  Titian- 
a)loared  hair,  which  the  barbarian  called  red, 
was  not  at  all  respectable,  whereupon,  as  the 
poor  dear  could  hardly  change  her  hair  without 
dyeing  it^  she  got  her  dismissal  and  a  quarter's 
salary. 

There  was  a  time  when  she  was  in  very  low 
^ater,  and,  in    spite  of   my  protests,   she  actually 

accepted    a    post    as    lady's-maid    to   Lady   M . 

This  lady,  who  seems  to  have  been  not  a  very 
discreet  person,  was,  however,  very  kind  in  her 
careless  way  to  Nora.  I  am  sure  she  never  had 
anjone  so  clever  with  her  hair  and  her  dresses 
before.  However,  Nora  had  been  with  her  only 
aboat  three  months  when  a  sudden  caprice  seized 
her,  and  she  said  to  her  one  day — 

'Im  going  abroad  next  week,  and  I  shan't 
take  you  with  me.  You're  much  too  good-looking 
to  have  about  a  faded  beauty  like  myself. 
Besides  yoa're  a  lady,  and  I've  had  to  control 
my  temper  with  you,  and  I  can't  be  angelic  for 
more  than  three  months." 

**Very  well,  my  .  lady,"  said  poor  Nora 
meekly. 

"Now  dont  go  away  hating  me,"  said  her 
eccentric  ladyship.  *'  If  I  were  a  few  years  older, 
and  had  begun  to  give  up  my  pretensions  to  be 
a  beauty,  I  wouldn't  part  wit^  you  for  gold. 
Now  take  your  cheque,  my  dear — it's  a  handsome 
one— and  if  I  can  do  anything  for  you,  tell 
me.  Only  I  shan't  recommend  you  to  any  of  my 
acqoaintanoes  as  lady's-maid,  because,  in  the  first 
place,  you^re  a  lady,  and  have  no  business  playing 
at  being  a  servant,  and,  in  the  second  place,  I 
sbonld  gn^dge  you  to  anyone  else,  though  I 
Ton't  keep  you  myself." 

Nora   was    really    sorry   to    leave    Lady    M , 

who  did  not  lose  sight  of  her.  Indeed,  it  was 
throQgh  her  ladyship  she  went  to  Didcotes  some 
months  later. 

Before  that  she  had  had  a  horrible  experience. 
%e  went  to  a  boarding-house  place,  where  she 
was  to  be  a  sort  of  understudy  to  the  landlady 
herself.  She  was  to  take  the  foot  of  the  table 
&Qd  carve.  She  was  to  look  after  the  linen,  have 
cbaive  of  the  silver  and  china,  write  letters, 
make  out  bills,  and  I  know  not  what  else. 
Tbeie  had  been  a  personal  interview,  and  I  think 
the  boarding-house  woman  had  been  struck  by 
Nora's  appearance,  and,  being  very  vulgar-looking 
herself,  had  appreciated  the  difference  it  would 
make  to  have  a  refined  lady  in  evidence  at  her 
establishment. 

The  place  was  by  the  sea.  Nora  went  to  it 
for  that  reason.  She  was  to  receive  no  salary, 
bat  was  to  have  her  board  and  lodging,  and— this 


was  the  inducement — ^to  have  Archie  with  her 
during  the  holidays. 

I  disliked  the  boarding-house  creature  the 
minute  I  saw  her.  One  thijig  showed  me  how 
grasping  she  was.  There  is  a  ^  good  deal  of 
Nora's  Satsuma  and  ivory  and  lacquera  and  em- 
broidered stuffs  surviving  the  hard  days,  and 
making  my  little  drawing-room  very  rich.  Well^ 
the  creature  discovered  on  her  one  visit  that  the 
things  belonged  to  Nora,  and  immediately  made 
it  a  condition  of  the  bargain  that  they  should 
be  transferred  to  her  own  wretched  tawdry  rooms 
while  Nora  remained  with  her.  So  my  poor  girl 
had  to  carry  a  great  case  of  them  to  Saltmarish 
when  she  went. 

She  was  treated  abominably.  I  won't  linger 
over  it,  for  I  must  get  on  with  my  story,  but 
r  may  say  that  she  was  only  there  a  week  when 
her  bedroom  was  taken  from  her,  and  she  .was 
put  to  sleep  in  a  horrible  underground  cellar, 
damp,  and  full  of  smells  and  black-beetles  and 
all  manner  of  horrors.  She  was  told  it  waa 
only  for  a  night  or  two,  but  the  time  passed, 
and  still  whenever  she  asked  for  her  own  room 
she  was  told  to  wait  a  little  longer. 

She  grew  fall  of  rheumatic  pains,  and  she 
who  had  always  splendid  health  began  to  feel 
languid  and  ill.  Then  the  woman  complained 
that  she  wasn't  fulfilling  her  part  of  the  bargain 
in  being  ill. 

At  last  a  very  bright  American  girl,  who  was 
a  boarder,  and  had  taken  a  g^eat  fancy  to  Nora, 
discovered  the  dog-hole  where  she  slept.  Her  in- 
dignation was  splendid.  She  stormed  at  the 
boarding-house  woman  till  the  creature  squirmed, 
and  she  made  up  a  comfortable  bed  on  a  sofa 
in  her  own  room  for  poor  Nora. 

Things  went  on  all  right  till  after  she  had 
left,  then  the  boarding-house  woman  accused  Nora 
of  creating  a  scandal,  and  setting  .  her  clienta 
against  her,  though  the  poor  dear  had  never 
complained,  and  it  was  only  through  a  good- 
natured  under-housemaid  that  Miss  Vanderhoven 
had  discovered  how  Nora  was  being  treated. 

The  end  of  it  was  that  my  poor  girl  came 
back  to  me  quite  invalided  ;  it  took  months  to 
make  her  well  again.  And  all  her  pretty  things 
remained  in  the  hands  of  that  unscrupulous 
woman,  till  my  old  friend  Mr.  Green,  who  is  a 
lawyer,  com  pel]  ed  her  to  give  them  up. 

Nora  was  still  looking  a  little  wan  when  Lady 
M wrote  quite  unexpectedly. 

"I've  had  you  in  my  mind,  my  dear,  though 
I've  made  no  sign.  Would  you  like  to  go  to 
Devonshire  and  be  companion  to  the  dearest  old 
fairy  godmother  outside  '  Cinderella '  ?  You  will 
only  have  to  read  to  her,  and  snip  dead  leaves 
off  her  rose-trees,  and  take  her  asthmatic  little 
doggies  for  walks,  and  do  up  her  dear  little 
caps.  She  is  nearly  blind,  and  I  wouldn't  send 
you  to  her  only  I  know  you'll  be  tenderly  good 
to  her, .  as  anyone  not  quite  a  brute  must  be. 
It  will  be  the  life  of  a  recluse— but  perhaps 
you  won't  mind  that." 
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.  It  was  the  very  thing  for  Nora,  who  was 
hovering  on  the  brink  of  another  shop  situation, 
and  the  matter  was  oonolnded  without  delay.  It 
was  September  when  she  went  down,  and  Archie 
had  just  gone  back  to  his  school.  Her  first 
letter  was  full  of  delight 

"  The  house  is  in  a  sheltered  combe,"  she  said, 
^'  and  at  the  other  end  of  the  valley  you  see  the 
ships  xmssing  between  two  purple  rocks.  It  is  a 
iittle  house  ;  *  Rose  Cottage '  suits  it  admirably  for 
a  name.  It  has  diamond-paned  windows  and  pro- 
jecting eaves  like  a  little  toy  house,  and  roses 
are  all  over  the  walls.  The  second  crop  is  now 
in  full  glory.  I  am  told  they  straggle  on  up  to 
Christmas  in  this  sheltered  place,  and  monthly 
roses  bloom  the  whole  year  round. 

"The  old  lady  is  a  dear.  She  fits  the  place 
admirably.  She  is  like  a  picture  in  her  black 
«ilk  dress  and  mittens,  her  fichu  and  lace  cap. 
She  sits  there  so  patiently,  knitting  for  the  poor. 
Ton  know  her  only  son  was  killed  at  Tel-el- 
Kebir.    I  too  have  an  only  eon,  Maddie. 

"She  asked  me  about  Archie  to-day,  and  said  I 
must  have  him  down  to  see  me  whenc/er  he  has 
vacations.  I.  think  I  am  going  to  be  very  happy 
here..  It  wooldn^  suit  a  young  girl,  but  it  is 
very  peaceful  for  a  woman  who  has  left  her  hopes 
and  joys,  always  excepting  Archie,  behind.  There 
seem  to  be  no  neighbours  except  the  rector  and 
his  wife,  and  the  squire  of  Combe-Denton,  who 
is  apparently  elderly  and  unmarried.  There  are 
the  most  delightful  dogs,  Vho  keep  us  lively. 
They  are  not  at  all  asthmatic,  though  they  are 
very  much  petted.  They  play  the  m'Mt  noisy 
l^amee  through  these  quiet  rooms,  and  It  would 
l>e  hard  to  say  whether  they  or  we  enjoy  them 
most. 

*'I  read  a  good  deal.  It  is  easy  to  do  any- 
thing for  a  person  so  considerate  and  so  apolo- 
getic as  the  dear  old  lady.  She  likes  stories  about 
«oldiers  more  than  anything  else.  The  only  draw- 
back is  that  the  room  has  to  be  kept  so  dark  on 
account  of  her  eyes.  You  know  she  is  not  quite 
blind.  She  can  see  a  glimmer  of  things  between 
her  lids.  She  says  she  can  see  my  hair  when 
the  wind  lifts  the  blind.  She  sends  me  out  very 
often  to  take  the  dogs  for  a  run  or  some  such 
errand.  She  says  change  of  occupation  is  the 
thing  for  the  young,  and  doesn't  seem  to  change 
her  mind  about  me  when  I  tell  her  I  am  young 
no  longer.  Fancy  young^  with  a  big  boy  like 
Archie  1 " 

This  letter  makes  me  feel  very  happy  about 
Nora.  Indeed,  for  the  first  time  for  years  she 
«eem8  to  be  off  my  mind.  I  am  making  some 
«hirts  for  Archie,  and  while  I  am  thus  employed 
I  sit  and  dream  dreams  about  Nora.  She  will 
never  leave  old  Lady  Delahay,  of  course,  and 
Archie  will  come  in  the  summer,  and  win  the  dear 
old  lady's  heart,  and  she  will  leave  them  both  a 
large  slice  of  her  fortune.  So  my  thoughts  go 
on,  leaping  from  one  thing  to  another,  and  I 
do  not  feel  so  lonely  for  Nora. 

Succeeding  letters  are  full  ■  of   the   quiet   charm 


of  the  place,  and  the  kindness  of  the  dear  little 
old  mistress,  whom  I  have  grown  to  love  though 
I  have  never  seen  her.  There  is  no  event  ohxon- 
icled  in  the  letters  for  some  time,  and  then  a 
nev^  person  comes  on  the  scene. 

'*  Yesterday  morning  it  was  mild  and  dark, 
with  a  low  yellow  base  lying  over  the  valley.  I 
had  my  old  lady's  lamp  lit,  for  the  room  was 
quite  murky.  We  were  at  an  interesting  part  of 
the  book,  and  I  was  hardly  conscious  of  how 
tired  I  was,  and  Lady  Delahay  had  dropped  her 
knitting  and  was  listening,  all  excitement. 

"Then  suddenly  a  voice  came  out  of  the 
shadows,  beyond  the  screen  which  we  had  drawn 
round  us. 

*'  *  Let  me  go  on,  Aunt  Marir>n,*  it  said.  *  The 
young  lady  is  tired.  I  know  the  place,  for  I 
have  been  listening  for  some  time.' 

*• '  My  dear  Geoffrey  !  *  cried  out  Lady  Delahay, 
fumbling  towards  him  with  pathetic  eagemees. 
So  you  have  come  back.  Why  didn't  you  send 
me  word  you  bad  returned?' 

"I  went  out  and  left  them  together.  When  I 
came  in  quietly  an  hour  later,  he  was  reading 
the  story  where  I  had  dropped  it.  It  seems  he 
used  often  to  come  in  and  read  for  Lady  Dela- 
hay before  I  came.  He  has  been  abroad.  Bat  I 
have  not  told  you  who  he  is.  He  is  the  aqoire 
of  Combe-Denton,  Mr.  Trefusis.  He  is  not  really 
Lady  Delahay's  nephew,  though  he  calls  her 
Aunt  Marion.  She  and  his  mother  were  dear  old 
friends.  He  is  not  elderly,  unless  you  oall  forty 
elderly.  He  has  a  kind  brown  faoe,  with  a  hint 
of  patience  and  sorrow  about  it  that  makes  yon 
feel  sorry  for  him  all  at  once.  Lady  Deli^iay 
has  told  me  about  him.  It  seems  his  first  love 
died,  and  he  has  never  cared  for  another  woman. 
Lady  Delahay  has  almost  given  up  hoping  that 
he  will  marry." 

Now  when  I  read  this  I  won't  deny  that  I 
was  greatly  interested.  I  could  see  how  Nora  felt. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  young  gentlemen  whom 
she  had  learned  to  avoid  and  be  fearful  of  in 
her  hard-working  life.  He  was  a  man  of  mature 
years,  one  who,  like  herself,  had  known  sorrow. 
I  could  believe  that  at  the  first  glimpse  when 
he  revealed  himself  so  kindly,  Nora's  heart  had 
begun  to  put  out  little  shoots  of  friendship 
towards  him. 

At  Christmas  Archie  had  a  fortnight's  vacation, 
which  he  spent  in  Devonshire.  I  felt  not  seeing 
the  boy,  but  I  am  too  sensible  a  woman,  I  hope, 
to  want  for  my  own  sake  to  shut  up  a  growing 
boy  with  two  women  in  a  London  suburb  at 
Christmas-time.  So  I  put  my  one  or  two  tears 
of  disappointment  into  the  football  jersey  I  was 
working  for  him  for  a  Christmas-box  and  said 
nothing  about  it. 

After  all,  I  saw  the  lad.  His  dear  mother 
parted  with  him  a  couple  of  days  earlier  in 
order  that  I  might  have  him.  She  telegraphed 
to  me  to  meet  him  at  Paddington,  and  I  was 
there  watching  for  him  when  the  train  ran 
along    the    platform.     The   great    fellow  bounded 
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int*  mj  arms  before  the  traia  had  stopped  hardly, 
and  WM  hogging  me  for  bare  life.  It  was  fnwty 
weather,  but  yon  might  have  warmed  yoorgeK  at  his 
rmy  cheeks  and  Bhining  ejes.  He  had  a  great 
heap  of  paiceU— some  for  me,  hot  more  for  him- 
»flf.  He  waa  »ery  full  of  Combe- Denton  and  hia 
iDPther   and  hia   new   friends. 

"  Lady  Delahay  was  no  end  of  a  trump ;  the 
knows  what  a  boy  likes,"  he  said  feelingly— and 
motlier    and     ha      hod      bad     such    a    jotly    time 


It  was  a  great  wonder  that  Arohle  did  not  get 
spoilt,  and  it  shows  the  sweet  heart  the  boy  has. 
He  is  tall  for  his  age— indeed,  old  Tuft  the  green- 
grocer gnessed  him  at  twelve,  and  he  only 
nine  the  other  day,  and  he  is  as  pretty  as  hia 
mother.  It  wottid  be  hard  to  say  whether  Anne 
or  I  are  the  sillier  about  him,  Bnt,  like  his 
mother,  he  ia  not  easily  spoilt.  Yet  be  has  both 
will  and  temper.  I  ihould  think  nothing  of  a 
boy   who  had   not.      But  you   can    lead  him  by    a 


'  'Mj  pour  darUnsl' 


toet'Jier.  "There's  tuck  in  that  hamper,"  he 
Hid,  indicating  a  very  substantial  one.  "and  two 
)oUt  tittle  white  rabbits  in  this  box.  Then  here's 
1  new  pair  of  skates  that  awfully  jolty  fellow 
Ti«faiis  gave  me,  and  here's  'Treagare  Island,' 
bDm  mother.  I  can  tell  yon  I  '11  make  the 
IfUdits  at  old   Smithard's  sit  up." 

I  just  sat  and  listened  while  all  that  evening 
Airhie  chattered  withoat  oeasing.  Anne  came  in 
iM;  and  eat  hemming  dusters  by  lamplight,  and 
iniling  to  herself.  I  had  heard  from  the  parlour 
Archie's  greeting  to  her.  "I  Bay,  Anne,  what  an 
awtnlly  pretty  girl  you  're  growing,"  and  the 
iMrandinK  kiw  that  accompanied  it,  and  then 
Anne's  delighted  "  Well,  jf  all  the  imperence  I " 
ud  then  the  souffle  in  the  kitohen  nhiob  made 
Dick  my  eaaary  flutter  up  and  down  in  the 
o^   thinking    it    mnst   be    morning,    and    people 
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hair   when   yon  could   not  drive   him   with  all  the 

whips   of   the   world. 

We  let  him  chatter  .away  and  say  very  little 
onreelvee. 

"  Did  yon  ever  notice,  Maddie,"  I  found  him 
asking,  "  what  jolly  hair  motbec  has  .'—when  it  is 
down,  you  know." 

"  Very  beautiful  hair,  my  boy,"  I  assent,  (or 
Nora's    hair    is    one    of    my    weaknesses.      It    is 

"Old  Trefusis  thinks  so.  One  day,  because  it 
was  wet,  mother  and  I  were  playing  with  the 
dojra  in  the  hall.  We  were  throwing  a  ball  for 
them  to  fetch,  and  mother  was  sitting  on  the 
door,  and  somehow — we  were  having  such  a  jolly 
game !— mother's  hair  fell  down,  and  went  over 
her  shoulders  to  the  ground.  She  was  going  to 
twist  it  up,  but  I  oried  out,  '  Leave  it  a  bit, 
mother'   duar.    You  've    no    idc'a   how    jolly    it   is  t ' 
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And  then  mother  laughed,  and  said  she  was  so 
glad  I  thoQght  it  pretty,  and  left  it  all  lying 
so.    We   never   expected    anyone,  was   so   wet ; 

but  all  of  a  sudden,  while  I  was  trying  to  get 
the  ball  from  Rover,  I  heard  mother  say  *  Oh  I ' 
and  I  looked  at  her,  and  her  eyes  were  down 
and  her  cheeks  were  red.  I  couldn't  tell  why 
she  was  like  that  till  I  looked  towards  the  door, 
and  I  saw  that  old  Trefusis  had  come  in.  He 
was  looking  at  mother  as  if  the  sun  had  got 
into  his  eyes,  and  I  assure  you,  though  I  jumped 
up  and  called  out  'Hello,  old  fellow  T  he  never 
so  much  as  noticed  me.  Then  mother  jumped  up 
and  said  something,  and  went  out  of  the  room, 
and  after  a  minute  or  two  Trefusis  said  Hello, 
youngster  V  as  if  it  wasn*t  quite  five  minutes 
since  I  had  said  'Hellol'" 

"  You  see,  my  boy,"  said  I  soberly,  **  ladies  are 
not  accustomed  to  appear  in  public  with  their 
hair  down,  and  mother  was  embarrassed,  and  Mr. 
Trefusis  was  sorry  for  her." 

"Not  a  bit  of  it,  you  old  duffer,"  said  Archie, 
with  his  usual  fond  contempt.  "He  was  just 
dazzled,  that's  what  Trefusis  was.  I'm  not 
quite  sure,"  he  added  wisely,  "that  I  shouldn't 
have  been  dazzled  myself ;  only  mother 's  mother, 
you  see,  and  I  've  always  known  she  had  jolly 
hair." 

The  following  spring  Archie's  school  broke  up 
because  of  the  scarlet  fever.  There  had  been 
two  or  three  cases  of  a  very  bad  sort,  but 
Archie  returned  to  all  appearances  well  enough, 
and  very  much  excited  over  the  epidemic  and  the 
consequent  holiday. 

I  was  determined  to  keep  the  lad,  for  I  didn't 
know  how  things  might  go,  and,  sure  enough,  he 
had  been  less  than  a  week  at  home  with  me 
before  he  sickened. 

I  telegraphed  for  Nora,  and  she  came  at 
once,  very  quiet,  but  with  such  fear  beside  the 
courage  in  her  beautiful  eyes  that  my  heart 
ached  for  her  for  more  than  if  she  had  qhown 
the  wildest  emotion.  She  wasn't  in  the  house 
half  an  hour  before  she  was  by  his  bed,  moving 
about  so  quietly  and  helpfully  that  I  am  sure 
no  trained  nurse  could  have  been  better. 

•'You  are  going  to  nurse  the  lad  yourself?" 
the  doctor  asked. 

*We  three  in  turn,"  said  Nora,  looking  to 
Anne  and  me,  where  we  sat  near  the  door,  eager 
for  his  verdict,  yet  not  wishing  to  crowd  in 
upon  him. 

"It  will  be  very  hard  work,"  he  said  again. 

"We  are  not  afraid,"  said  Nora.  "Give  us 
your  orders,  and   we  will  fulfil  them." 

I  think  he  guessed  that  the  expense  of  a 
trained  nurse  would  be  grievous  to  us.  Anyhow, 
he  said  no  more,  except  that  the  case  might 
prove  a  comparatively  light  one.  But  there  was 
the  boy,  so  altered  that  it  would  break  your 
heart  to  remember  the  Archie  of  a  week  ago 
beside  this  parched,  tossing,  fever-devoured  little 
soul  I 

The  case  went  badly.     I  remember  the  evening 


the  doctor-  told  us  that  Archie  could  not  well  be 
worse  and  live. 

'  "I  am  sending  Sister  Margaret  to  you,  Mrs. 
Pemberton,"  he  said.  "She  has  just  got  back  from 
another  case,  and  if  anyone  can  help  you  to  save 
the  lad,  she  will.  You  have  done  admirably,"  he 
added,  "and  the  nursing  could  not  have  been 
better ;  but  you  are  overtaxed,  and  I  am  afraid 
of  collapse." 

I  was  trying  to  induce  Nora  to  lie  down  for 
an  hour,  now  Sister  Margaret  had  come,  when 
Anne  brought  a  message  that  I  was  wanted  down- 
stairs. When  I  went  into  our  little  parlour  a 
gentleman  came  forward  to  meet  me.  He  held  out 
his  hand  to  me,  and  I  guessed  who  it  was  as  I 
looked  into  his  kind,  anxious  eyes.  It  was  Mr. 
Trefusis.  I  told  him  in  a  few  words  how 
things  were,  and  how  much  we  feared  a  break- 
down for  Nora  in  addition  to  all  the  other 
trouble. 

Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  he  perduoded 
me  to  take  him  up-stairs.  I  went  into  the  room, 
and  left  him  standing  outside  the  door,  with  his 
handsome  head   bent  sorrowfully. 

"You  are  wanted  outside,"  I  said  to  Nora. 

"  The  doctor  ? "  she  asked,  without  turning  her 
head  or  looking  at  me.  Her  eyes  were  devouring 
the  face  of  her  boy,  and  I  thought  the  fear  had 
made  almost  as  fierce  ravages  iu  her  face  as  the 
fever  in  his. 

"Quick!"  I  said,  feeling  it  was  the  only  way 
to  bring  her. 

She  followed  me  out  on  the  staircase. 

"What  is  it?"  she  began— then  she  suddenly 
recognised  Mr.  Trefusis.  "  Oh,  (Jeoffrey ! "  she 
said  pitifully,  and  put  out  her  hands  to 
him. 

"  My  poor  darling  ! "  he  said,  and  then  he  took 
her  into  his  arms. 

I  saw  my  place  was  not  there,  and  I  stole 
back  into  the  room.  Sister  Margaret  was  standing 
over  the  boy,  looking  at  him  with  keen  profes- 
sional eyes.  I  went  up  to  her  with  my  heart 
fluttering  like  a  dying  bird. 

"  He  is  worse  ?  "   I  whispered. 

She  turned  and  looked  at  me. 

"  It  is  too  soon  to  say  anything  hopeful.  Mrs. 
Madden,  and  I  wouldn't  say  so  much  to  his 
mother,  but  I  think  he  is  easier.  We  shall  see 
what  the  doctor  says." 

From  that  hour  Archie  mended.  I  always 
think  Mr.  Trefusis  came  in  the  nick  of  time  to 
save  us  from  having  Nora  on  our  bands.  I  shall 
never  forget  how  he  took  care  of  her,  the  dear 
good  fellow.  It  seems  absurd  to  say  it  of  a  great 
strong  fellow,  but  he  was  really  like  a  mother 
with  her  little  sick  baby  till  Nora  began  to  get 
strong  again. 

I  only  discovered  afterwards  that  there  had 
been  no  word  of  love  spoken  between  them 
before  that  night  They  had  certainly  met  like 
lovers,  but  I  suppose  the  trouble  about  Archie 
had  swept  away  all  their  barriers  and  let  the 
love  rush  over  them  like  a  flood. 
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Nora  has  made  up  to  them  at  Ballymaoadam- 
more  for  the  apparent  Belfishness  of  those 
rears.  Why,  her  sister  Esther  is  gfoing*  to  marry 
Lord  Portwame  next  month,  and  will  take  pre- 
cedence of  the  wife  of  a  mere  commoner  like 
Sqoire  Trefosis.  The  goodness  of  that  man  to 
his  wife's  family  is  beyond  tellin$r.  He  is  pat- 
ting: them  all    on    the   high   rood   to   honour  and 


success,  and,  indeed,  they  seem  to  deserve  their 
good  fortune  for  all  their  happy-go-lucky  upbringing. 
Anne  and  I  have  moved*  to  a  little  oottage  of 
our  own  in  Devonshire.  Nora  would  have  it  so, 
and,  indeed,  it  was  not  hard  to  x>ersuade  me  to 
come  and  live  near  her  and  Archie.  None  of 
the  other  children  will  ever  be  to  me  what  the 
dear  boy  is. 


"A   CHARGE   TO    KEEP    I    HAVE." 

(TVPE3  AND  MOOD8  OF  CHILDREN.) 

L^The  Whimpering  Child.     By   Phyllis  Browne. 


HERE  is  a 
well  -  known 
proverb  which 
says  that "  old 
maids*  infante 
and  bachelors' 
children  are  al- 
ways well  man- 
ajred,"  and  we 
generally  find  that 
when  little  ones 
are  perverse  and 
ill-behaved,  casual 
friends  and  ao- 
quaintances  are  very 
ready  to  lay  the 
blame  on  the  parents, 
and  especially  on 
the  mother.  ,  This  judgment  is  unnecessarily  severe, 
and  frequently  unjust.  Some  children  are  much 
more  **  difficult  ^'  than  others ;  and  it  is  not  at  all 
unusual  to  find  that  teachers  and  nurses  who  have 
been  most  successful  in  keeping  other  people's 
children  in  order  fail  wofully  to  accomplish  a 
similar  result  when  they  have  to  do  with  children 
of  their  own.  In  this  direction,  personal  experience 
is  an  excellent  school  for  teaching  charity.  Only 
those  who  have  had  actual  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
oonnigements  and  trials  which  confront  a  mother 
who  is  tryinpr  to  train  her  children  wisely  and 
well  have  any  right  to  express  approval  or  dis- 
spproTal  of  methods  of  dealing  with  children,  for 
they  only  are  able  to  form  an  idea  of  the  com- 
plexity of  the  problem  to  be  solved. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of    a  child  who  is 

''always  whining  and  whimpering."      What    is   to 

be  done  with  him  ?    Everyone  agrees  that  his  fault 

'\^  most  annoying  and  uncomfortable.    It  makes  even 

those  who  love  him  to    be   out   of    patience  with 

him.     It  converts  his  presence  into  a  bore  and  a 

noisanoe.  and  destroys  the  love  and  kindly  feelin«v 

which  ought  to  b)  the  heritage  of  every  little  child. 

In  the  presence  of  his  mother,  polite  acquaintances 

may  make  liirht  of  his  fault;  but  the  probability 

Vi  that  when  her  face  is  turned  away  the  strictures 


upon  both  her  and  her  little  one  are  somewhat 
hard.  "The  child  is  spoilt:  why  does  not  his 
mother  correct  him  ? "  The  poor  mother  would 
gladly  do  what  she  could  if  she  knew  how  to  set 
to  work  ;  but  what  steps  can  she  take  ?  Her  child 
has  fallen  into  a  way  of  whimperjn;r  she  knows 
not  how,  and  to  reprove  him  seems  to  make  him 
worse.  The  mother  values  good  temper  in  the 
home  as  much  as  anyone.  She  knows  that  for 
the  happiness  of  the  home  sweet  temper  is  of  far 
greater  importance  than  well-polished  furniture 
and  dainty  food ;  but  how  can  it  be  produced  ? 
That  is  the  question  :  or,  more  serious  still,  Can  it 
be  produced  at  all? 

It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  children  in- 
herit a  certain  tendency  to  good-  or  ill-temper, 
to  discontent,  peevishness,  impatienoe,  suUenne«5, 
cheeriness,  kindliness,  and  generosity.  The  child 
constitutionally  sweet-tempered  finds  it  easy  to 
be  good.  Tet  it  is  a  far  greater  Qonqnest  when 
the  child  constitutionally  morose  and  given  to 
murmuring  is  trained  to  be  happy  and  light- 
hearted.  This  is  the  real  aim  and  object  of  true 
education.  It  has  to  do  with  lives,  not  with 
lessons.  The  mere  fact  that  parents  realise  that 
the  deplorable  tendency  of  disposition  has  descended 
to  the  child  partly  from  themselves  ought  to  make 
them  specially  anxious  to  correct  the  unfortunate 
twist  which  may  work  so  much  ill. 

We  have  faith  to  believe  that  if  the  work  be 
undertaken  in  the  right  spirit — in  the  spirit,  that 
is,  of  dependence  upon  strength  far  greater  than 
our  own — and  undertaken  in  a  reasonable  way, 
these  inherited  tendencies  may  be  corrected,  or, 
at  any  rate,  they  can  be  controlled  and  kept  under. 
In  numberless  instances  an  improvement  of  this 
nature  has  been  effected ;  bad  temper  has  been 
changed  to  good  temper,  and  a  habit  of  patience 
and  cheery  obedience  has  been  substituted  for  one 
of  rebellion  and  grumbling.  The  education  that 
can  effect  this  change  is  indeed  a  success.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  charity  of  which 
we  have  any  knowledge. 

There  is  always  hope  when  a  kindly,  thoughtful 
mother    acknowledges    to    herself    that   her    child 
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Iisa  a  fault,  and  especUIIy  is  this  the  oase  where 
taatta  of  tempec  are  concerned.  For  here  the  trreat 
dftDR-er  18  that  the  mischief  Bhonld  be  left  to  (trow 
until  it  becomes  gtrong  and  vigoroas.  If  it  is 
fairly  faced  and  treated  wisely,  well  and  cood  ; 
but  if  itrnored  or  unnoticed  it  is  almost  sure  to 
beoome  firmly  esCablished.  The  first  step  that  a 
mother  has  to  take,  therefore,  as  soon  a«  she  realinea 
that  her  child  has  formed  the  unpleanant  habit 
of  whining'  and  whimpcrinif  wfaeu  dissatisfied  is 
to  boldly  grapple  with  the  mischief,  "graspinj; 
her  nettle,"  as  it  were. 

As  a  first  step,  she  mnst  watch  herself  and  make 
it  a  role  that  neTer.  under  any  oiroumitancea.  shall 
a  whimper  secure  the  desired  end.  Never,  on  any 
acooant,  must  it  be  allowed  to  "pay."  The  pro- 
bability is  that  tho  unpleasant  habit  originated 
thronjrh  the  child  making  the  discovery  that  it 
he  whined  he  obiained  what  he  wanted,  for  even 
quite  young  children  are  quick  to  note  the  weak- 
neases  of  their  elders.  But  if  after  a  time  the 
delinquent  discovers  that  whim  peri  nir  does  not 
bring  liim  what  he  wants,  but  on   occasion  stands 


in  tlie  way  of  his 
getting  what  he 
wants,  he  may  grad- 
nallj  discontinue  tho 

When  a  cliOd  has 
fallen  into  the  way 
of  whimperio^r,  it 
must  be  tiie  aim  of 
the  mother  to"break" 


obje. 


nable 


habit    I 

she  may,  and  this  she 
can  do  by  preventing- 
the   repetition  of  the 

It  is  always  to  be 
remembered  that. 
habit  oomes  from  tha 
repetition  of  actions. 
Thus  Baoon  uys. 
"  Men's  deeds  are 
after  as  they  have 
been  accustomed,"  or. 
to  take  Professor 
Huxley's  way  of 
putting  the  case,  "  An 
action     may     require 

all  our  volition  for 
its  first,  second,  or 
third  .  performance,^ 
but  by  frequent  re- 
petition    it    becomes 

our  organisation.  an<) 
is  performed  without 
volition  or  even  con- 
eciousifess."  The 
whimpering  child. 
frequently  whimpers 
is  doing  so :  his 
a  slight  sensation  of 
discomfort,  an  nnusual  condition,  will  canse  him 
to  whine,  p--ur  patitr  le  ttm.pt,  at  it  were,  even 
when  he  does  not  feel  naughty  and  is  quite 
amiably  disposed.  Yet  the  disturbance  to  those 
who  listen  to  him  is  as  great  as  if  he  had  male- 
volent intentions  towards  disobedience.  Under 
circumstances  of  the  nature  described,  it  would  be 
rid icu tons  for  the  parent  U)  punish  the  child. 
Punishment  might  undoubtedly  give  lit  expression 
to  the  annoyance  of  the  parent ;  it  would  not  be 
likely  to  benefit  the  offender. 

"But."  says  the  stem  disciplinarian,  "punish- 
ment would  make  the  child  remember."  Un- 
doubtedly. But  remember  what!  That  the  mother 
jnive  way  to  bad  temper  while  speaking'  against 
it ;  that  life  wa<>  pleosanter  when  mother  was  in 
another  room.  Jean  Paul  tells  ns  that  ''  parents 
and  teachers  would  more  frequently  punish  aooord- 
in^'  to  the  line  of  exact  jnstioe  if,  after  every 
fanlt  in  a  child,  they  would  count  twentj-four 
on  their  buttons  or  their  fingers."    While  coonling; 


that     he 
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let  OS  hope  that  the  mother  would  reflect  that 
«xact  justice  would  call  for  punLshoieat  on  herself 
rather  than,  on  the  child,  who  was  merely  acting: 
according  to  a  habit  which  she  had  allowed  to 
rjrrow  and  acquire  strength.  Punishments  are  very 
■dangerous  methods.  As  John  Locke  long  since 
remarked,  "Great  severity  of  punishment  does 
but  very  little  good — ^nay,  great  harm — in  education, 
and  I  believe  tliat  it  will  be  found  that  those 
children  who  have  been  most  chastised  seldom 
make  the  best  men."  And  punishment  is  specially 
imsuited  for  a  fault  like  whimpering,  because  it 
acts  in  the  wrong  direction.  Whimpering  is  the 
expression  of  a  discontented  spirit,  and  discon- 
tent does  not  exist  when  children  are  happy.  The 
•consciousness  of  sympathy,  however,  does  much  to 
produce  happiness,  and  punishment  destroys  sym- 
pathy. It  ought  te  be  the  parents*  last  resource, 
;and  the  parent  who  resorts  to  it  resorts  to  the 
lowest  kind  of  influence  available. 

Quite  as  ineffectual  as  punishment  is  the  method 
of  nagging  at  a  child,  subjecting  him  to  a  perpetual 
fire  of  "do's"  and  "don'ts"  to  cure  him  of  the 
habit  of  whimpering.  One  of  the  most  delightful 
results  of  a  child  being  possessed  of  a  cheerful, 
obedient  spirit  is  that  the  parent  is  able  to  leave 
him  alone  a  little.  A  child  who  is  continu:illy  worried 
with  commands,  and  told  every  other  minute  that  he 
is  to  do  this,  and  not  to  do  that,  is  almost  to  be 
oxcused  if  he  becomes  irritable  and  peevish. 

What)  then,  is  the  mother  to  do  to  cure  her  child 
of  whimpering,  if  she  is  to  refrain  from  punishing 
the  fault,  and  is  to  avoid  continnal  mention  of  it? 

She  is  advised  to  destroy  the  habit  by  the  simple 
■method  of  anticipating  it,  and  preventing  its 
repetition  by  changing  the  child's  thoughts.  If 
ior  a  few  days  the  mother  will  watch  the  little 
one,  pay  special  attention  to  him,  answer  his 
•questions,  give  him  no  cause  for  discontent,  and 
overy  time  (and  at  once)  when  she  sees  that  he  is 
disposed  to  whimper  instantly  turn  his  mind 
from  the  subject  in  hand  before  he  has  time  to 
begin  to  murmur,  it  is  believed  that  she  will  very 
speedily  onre  the  fault.  By  merely  ceasing  to 
whimper,  he  will  get  out  of  the  way  of  whimper- 
ing, as  formerly  by  repeatedly  whimpering  he  got 
into  the  way  of  it.  After  trying  the  method  for 
■a  very  few  days  the  fault  will  disappear. 

The  method  of  treatment  here  recommended  for 
managing  the  difficulty  under  consideration  is 
•easy  and  obvious,  and  energetic  parents  and 
teachers  who  have  a  preference  for  drastic  and 
heroic  measures  may  feel  inclined  to  despise  it. 
If,  however,  they  will  candidly  consider  the  matter, 
they  will  see  tiiat  to  try  to  cure  a  little  child  of 
the  habit  of  whimpering  is  not  exactly  a  business 
that  requires  a  steam-hammer  plan  of  surgery. 
"What  Carlyle  used  to  call  the  rose-water  method 
is  much  more  suitable  for  it.  Nor  is  it  as  easy  of 
accomplishment  as  at  first  sight  appears.  The 
tnother  who  will  succeed  in  it  must  bring  heart  as 
well  as  brain  and  will  to  the  performance  of  her 


task.  If  she  does  this,  giving  patient  persever- 
ance to  her  work,  and  remembering  always  that 
physical  causes  have  frequently  a  share  in  pro- 
ducing fretfulness,  she  will  be  rewarded  by  seeing 
that  her  child  has  escaped  from  the  power  of  an 
unfortunate  habit,  which  under  less  judicious 
management  might  have  settled  into  permanent 
ill-temper. 

NOTE  BT   "A  PAMiLY  DOCTOR." 

TuERB  is,  however,  another  cause  for.  peevish- 
ness and  discontent  to  which  attention  ought  to 
be  directed. 

Usually  an  unhappy  child  is  an  unhealthy 
child.  The  ill-temper  may  perhaps  be  due  to 
actual  ill-health,  or  it  may  have  been  begun  by 
some  temporary  indisposition,  and  still  persist, 
even  though  recovery  of  bodily  health  may  long 
have  been  complete.  The  initial  trouble  may 
have  been  slight,  and  consequently  have  escaped 
observation  at  the  time,  but  the  habit  of  whim- 
pering— most  difficult  of  cure — was  formed. 

Too  often  digestive  disorders,  past  or  present, 
are  to  blame.  The  food  is  either  unsuitable  or 
is  ill-digested,  and  causes  a  certain  amount  of 
continual  uneasiness,  which  the  child  manifests 
by  being  cross  and  by  becoming  difficult  to 
pleaee.  He  does  not  really  know  what  he  wants. 
It  is  notorious  how  being  merely  a  little  **out 
of  sorts"  makes  an  adult  Irritable,  and  the  irri- 
tability often  finds  unreasonable  exjpression,  either 
in  word  or  in  conduct.    And  so  it  is  with  the  child. 

I  am  glad  that  it  is  now  becoming  generally 
recognised  that  the  moral  and  intellectual  future 
of  a  child  depend  in  no  small  degree  upon  the 
care  bestowed  upon  its  early  health  and  educa- 
tion. In  early  childhood  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  generally  are  developing  and  growing 
rapidly,  and  if  the  general  health  suffer  in  any 
respect,  the  greatest  effect  is  observable  upon  the 
most  delicate  organ,  i.e.  the  brain.  If  we  recognise, 
then,  that. there  may  be  a  real  cause  for  whimper- 
ing,  the  treatment  is  theoretically  very  simple. 

First  of  all,  any  ill-health  must  be  cured.  As 
I  have  already  said,  the  cause  is  often  trivial,  but 
it  would  be  well  to  have  the  whimpering  child 
thoroughly  overhauled  by  the  family  doctor.  Careful 
dieting  is  always  necessary — plain,  easily-digestible, 
nutritious  food.  Sweets,  given  to  soothe,  nearly 
always  aggravate  indigestion.  The  child  should 
spend  a  large  part  of  the  day  in  the  open  air,  and 
be  encouraged  to  play.  The  hygiene  of  the  bedroom 
requires  attention,  for  it  is  essantial  that  the  child 
should  have  refreshing  sleep.  The  necessity  for 
sound  moral  influence  has  already  been  fully 
discussed,  and  in  my  experience  it  is  rare  for  a 
child  to  remain  long  peevish  and  fretful  once 
his  bodily  health  is  assured  and  a  firm  kindly 
discipline  maintained.  I  have  often  noticed, 
when  fretful  children  are  admitted  as  in-patients 
into  a  hospital,  that  their  health  and  their 
temper  improve  simultaneously. 


QUEEN  of  the  Faiiies  stood  one 
eveaiti^  on  the  brink  of  a 
blaok  and  swollen  Ma.  Her 
face,  whioh  ww  turned  Dpon 
the  wateie.  itioue  like  u  star 
.  in  the  twilight;  but  behind 
her  the  ahadows  had  fallen 
upon  the  e«rbh.  Ni;:ht  wm 
ooming  on  ;  and  the  wind, 
(;rowin^  colder,  had  tost  ice 
eweet  burden  of  spring'  scents, 
and  washed  sadly  throngb  the 
tops    of    the    fit-Creea    near    at 

The  Queen  of  the  Fairies-— 
whom  the  brownies  call  Mother  Carey,  but  who  U 
known  alio  by  very  man;  fair  nnd  lovely  naaiea 
— looked  out  thoaghtfnllj  over  the  waves  as  they 
toesed  high  and  dark  nndet  the  Ion  line  of  sky. 
She  stood  on  the  edge  of  a  cliff,  where  sea-thrift 
and  bladder  campion  grew,  pink  and  white.  And, 
below  her  feet,  a  ship,  with  neither  crew  nor  cop- 
tain,  swang  to  and  fro  in  the  wash  of  the  waters. 
This  was  the  ship  that  came  ever;  year  to  the 
shores  of  Fairyland ;  sailing  silently  and  swiftly 
over  the  sea,  and  breastincf  the  waters  like  a  dark- 
'  winired  gnll,  with  no  face  at  the  helm,  and  no 
hand  at  the  sail.  And  every  year  Mother  Carey 
waited  among  the  sea-thrift  to  greet  it,  and  re- 
mained there,  with  a  sad  took  on  her  lovely  face, 
nnCit  it  went  away.  Bot  what  the  name  of  the 
ship  was,  whence  it  oame,  and  whithor  it  went,  not 
even  the  wisest  of  the  brownies  knew.  And  Mother 
Carey  never  told  them,  for  it  wan  a  secret  that  only 
the  sky-fairies  had  been  allowed  to  learn. 

As  she  waited  this  evening  the  wind  grew  colder, 
and  blew,  with  a  sobbing  note,  throngh  the  lonj; 
ftrass  and  Sowars  that  grew  on  the  borders  of  the 
land.  And  {gradually  down  the  sides  of  the  hills 
there  came  a  sonnd  of  oliaating,  rising  and  falling 
in  cadences  slow  and  sad,  heralding  a  mournful 
procession  that  stepped  down  the  hillside  towards 
the  sea.  First  of  all  come  the  King's  torch- bearers, 
their  lights  shiniofr  and  flickerinir  throngh  the 
windy  twilight,  their  faoes   a;;ed  and  sod.     Then 


of  all,  in  a  cha- 
riot draped  in 
white,  and  drawn 
by  white  horse*, 
oame  the  Kin^ 
himself  ;  and  he 
SIM  lying    back, 

haustad,  in  the 
arms  of  a  maiden, 
who  held  bis  head 
npon  her  shouiders,  and  let  her  tears  fall  silently 
upon  his  hair. 

And  when  the  procession  reached  the  edge  of  the 
cUB  and  stood  opposite  MoChei  Carey,  the  singer* 
broke  off  in  their  wailing  uhant.  and  waited,  with 
bared  heads.  And  the  Queen  of  the  Fairies  loosened 
her  mantle  and,  rising  Irom  the  ground,  stepped  to 
the  chariot,  and  looked  on  the  King.    And  her  face 

"Is  it  BO r "  she  asked  softly.  " Has  hit  turn,  too, 
oome  at  last.''' 

The  little  murmar  that  ran  through  the  ranks 
of  the  moumera  swelled  sadly  to  a  "  Yes." 

"How  old  is  he.'"  she  asked,  lifting  her  fingers 
and  laying  them  tenderly  and  lightly  on  the 
dying  King's  forehead. 

■'  He  is  twertty-six  yeara  old,  and  but  newly 
named  Icing,"  answered  the  maiden,  her  tears  fall- 
ing like  a  shower.  ''He  had  many  good  and  briLve 
deedd  in  hia  mind  to  perform.  Now  they  will  be 
wasted." 

Mother  Carey  raised  her  beautiful  starry  eyes  to 
the  speaker,  with  a  look  of  deep  compassion  in 
their  depths. 

"And  joa;"  she  said,  softly. 

The  maiden  checked  her  tears,  and  drew  np  her 
head  proudly. 

"  I  was  to  have  been  hie  wife,"  she  replied. 
''Nothing  will  be  left  for  me  but— memory." 

''Memory  I  yes,  the  gift:  that  men  can  make 
either  so  beaatiful  or  so  sad ' "  murmared  Mother 
Carey,  and  then  she   spoke  out,  strong  and  clear. 

"Then  t/ou,  my  child,  are  the  one  who  has  loved 
him  best?" 

The  maiden  looked  round  on  the  little  throng 
of  moaraers ;  and,  even  through  har  tears,  shs 
smiled 

"Ask  them,"  she  said,  gently. 

And  though  they,  too.  had  loved  the  King,  they 
bowed  their  heads,  and  whispered  "Yes." 

"Then,"  said  Mother  Carey,  "it  is  to  you  that  I 
must  make  the  offer  which  it  it  girsn  to  me  to 
make  ever;  year  when  the  dark  ship  oomes  to  the 
shores  of  Fairyland.  Xo  one  yet  has  been  able  to 
Booept  it.     One  or  two  have  said   that  they  would 


The  King  and  the  Maiden. 


!; 


do  BO,  bnt  their  love  has  not  been  strong  enoDgb 
to  enable  tliem  to  falSl  tlie  conditioDe.  Will  you, 
m;  child,  uul  »ws;  alone,  on  that  phantom  Teasel, 
over  that  Btonny  Bea,  in  place  of  the  King,  ;onr, 
lord  and  lorer.'" 

The  maiden  drew  the  head  of  the  Kin^  closer  to 
ber  breast.     ''  And  him  ?     What  of  him  I  "  she  asked, 

■'  Ho  will  be  carried  back  to  his  kin^om,  where 
he  will  regain  health  aod  streng'tb,  and  be 
enabled  to  do  those  srood  and  wise  and  kindly  thing* 
which  he  had  hoped  to  perform.    Some  daj " 

"  TeB  !    Some  daj  !  " 

"  Some  da;  he  will  marry,  and  his  wife  nill  bear 
him  a  son.  who  also  will  rule  wisely  after  him." 

The  maiden  trembled,  and  grew  whiter. 

*'  And  me '  What  will  become  of  me .' "  she 
asked  Tery  sorrowfnlly. 

"My    child,    whither    yon    wil!    go    I    may   not 


I    hardly   won    by  those 


tcU     yon,    for 

given    away,    but 

who    desire    to    learn  it.      Bnt,   in   this   land   here, 

in   the   kingdom   of    yonr  lord,   you  will   be " 

"Will  be  what;" 

■'  Forgotten." 

This    naa    the     test 
before  which  so  mwiy 

Kail  in  the  phantom 
ship  in  lien  of  one 
ivhom  they  loved  more 
than  life,  had  drawn 
back,      hemtating     and 


half- whispered  the  Queen  of  the  Fauriea,  "you  are 
the  Tery  first.     Why  do  you  do  itJ" 

"Beottuse  I  am  little  and  tmall  and  worthless 
in  his  kingdom.  Because  he  is  great  and  good, 
and  men  have  need  of  him," 

The  maiden's  faoe  became  every  moment  more 
beantifal.  And  now  she  did  not  look  back  at  tho 
King  whom  she  loved,  but  gaied  out  sUadfoatly 
over  the  black  sea.  And  Mother  Carey's  eyes 
shone   with   a  strange  miitare  of  sorrow  and  joy. 

"The  very  first!"  she  said  again.  ''All  the 
othen  have  declared  that  they  would  live  on,  and 
show  the  world  hotv  to  remember.  But  they 
also  hove  forgotten.     Child,  your  wish  is  granted." 

The  Queen  of  ,  t^e  Fairies  touched  the 
maiden  lifcfatly  with  her  wand  and  murmured  a 
few  worda  over  her.  And  she  Tanished  from 
where  she  stood ;  and,  in  ber  place,  »  straoge 
gleaming  butterfly  hovered  on  trembling  wings, 
hanging,  like  a  jewelled  insect,  in  the  dusky  air. 

The  butterfly  fleiv  to  the  chariot,  and  brushed 
the  Kind's  cheek  for  a  necond  with  the  tip  of  one 


nt. 


The 


maiden, 

heard  the  word,  shrank 

and   trembled. 

"I  should  not  have 
forgotten  Aim,"  '  she 
said,  looking  down, 
with  deep  yearning,  on 
the  white  face  a^inst 
her  bi«ast. 

Then  the  maiden  laid 
back  tbe  dying  King: 
upon  the  cushions  of 
the  chariot,  and  stepped 
down  amonff  the  sea- 
thrift  and  the  campion 
of  the  cliff.  And  her 
face,  OS  she  turned  it 
to  the  sea,  had  some- 
thing of  Mother  Carey's 
strange  brightness  upon 
it.  and  ehone  throngh 
the  falling  night. 

"I  am  ready,"  she 
said  ;    "  I  am  ready." 

Mother  Carey  gaied 
a!)  her,  and  the  mourn- 
ers round  the  chariot 
made  a  little  murmur, 
that  was  like  a  long 
sif-h. 


"You  1 


I  the'  first,"' 


a  EOrgeoos  prooeoaign.'-p.  Sa. 
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of  in  wings.  And  then  it  flew  straight  orer  the 
edgs  of  t^e  oliff,  and  settled  on  the  (op  of  the  tAll 
Bwiiying  mosL  And  throog'h  the  d&rlcnesa,  those 
who  waited  saw  the  phantom  ship  beffin  to  move. 

And,  as  the  strange  unnamed  boat  cleaved  its 
dnmb  way  through  the  ewollen  water,  a  ray  of 
gulden  light,  that  came  from  neither  hud  nor  moon, 
shot  like  an  arrow  throufi^h  the  dusk,  and  struck 
the  mast  at  the  spot  where  the  butterBy  clunj;. 
And  so  Btranfj-e  and  magical  was  this  radianoe  that 
the  wonderful  beautiful  inseot  passed  through  the 
night  as  If  it  were  made  of  dew  and  Qre.  And  so, 
in  Bhining  glory,  ^«  son]  of  the  maiden  went  away. 

Joat  before  the  phantom  tioat,  with  the  tall 
mast  and  the  gleaming  thing  which  it  bore,  had 
faded  upon  the  horiion.  the  pick  King  stirred  npon 
his  onahions  and  sat  up.  shading  his  eyes  with  his 
hand.  And  he  looked  after  it,  and  inquired,  in  a 
low,  weak  voioe,  how  he  came  to  be  there,  and  what 
was  the  name  of  the  dark  ship  upon  the  ocean. 
Mother  Carey  stepped  forward  and  told  him  of 
the  maiden,  and  of  her  marvelloua  Xo-ie.  Then 
the  Xing  fclL  back  with  a  low  cry,  and  vowed 
that  he,  t^M,  would  never  forget.  And  he  ordered 
that  the  chariot  should  be  tamed  homewards,  and 
that  the  mourners  should  sing  the  same  monrnful 
ohant  as  they  had  sung-  when  they  came  Sown  the 
hillside  on  their  way  to  the  oliS. 

So  the  years  passed  on  in  Fairyland,  and  in  the 
«ountry  l)ehind  the  hills  where  the  Kinjj's  dominions 
lay.  And  for  a  lon^  while  he  remembered  the  maiden, 
and  thought  of  her  each  time  that  he  did  a  good  or 
A  wise  or  a  noble  thinir.  And  then  he  began  to  End 
that  he  performed  these  deeds  for  their  own  sakes, 
and  for  the  sake  of  his  anbjecta.  and  that  the  memory 
of  the  maiden  who  had  been  oarried  away  in  the  dark 
ship  in  place  of  himself,  though  it  kept  its  sweetneas, 
was  growing  faded  and  dim. 

And  then  one  day  the  King  was  ridinjf  through 
his  country,  where  many  people  rose  np  and  blessfd 
him,  when  he  met  a  gorgeous  procession  drawinjt 
near  to  the  palace.  And,  riding  on  a  saow-white 
palfrey    in    the    midst 

of    them,   by   the   side  , 

of  her  father,  was  the  \.^   ^  '■ 

most  beautiful  woman 

The  Kine  paused  and 
bowed  low  before  these 
royal  visitors,  and  in- 
quired the  errand  on 
which  they  had  come. 
And  then  he  heard 
that  his  guest  was  the 
lord  of  lor^-e  adjoining 
countries,  and  that  he 
wished  to  discuss  with 
the  younger  king  many 
plans  for  the  good  and 
the  welfare  of  men 

They  all  went  back 
to  the  palaoe  together, 
and  the  two  kings 
•pent  a  long  time  in 


private  conference  and  talk.  And  then  th«  elder  ot 
the  two  asked  the  other  if  he  wonid  be  willing  to 
marry  his  daughter ;  for,  said  he,  thereby  woald 
their  bands  be  strengthened,  and  their  work  made 
easy. 

Then,  of  a  sndden,  a  great  joy.  and  yet  a  great 
grief,  came  into  the  heart  of  the  King.  For,  at  the 
same  moment,  he  knew  that  he  had  forgotten  the 
maiden,  and  that  he  loved  the  beautiful  Frincees 
whom  be  had  just  seen. 

He  lient  his  forehead  npon  his  hand,  and  told  the 
other  King  that  he  would  give  him  bis  answer  on  the 
following  day.  And  that  night  he  rose  from  bis 
couch,  and  went  alone  out  into  the  nS^ht,  and  down 
the  hillside  in  the  dii^ection  of  the  cliff  where  the 
sea-thrift  grew.  For  he  knew  that  to-night  the 
phantom  boat  would  afrain  lie  under  the  lee  of  the 
land ;  ard  Chat  Mother  Carey  wonld  wait  alone 
above  the  wat*'r. 

And  when  Mother  Carey  saw  him  coming  she  rose 
op  and  came  to  meet  him.  For  the  sight  of  the  dark 
ship  to-night  was  not  for  him. 

"Ah,"  she  said  softly,  "I  see — I  see." 

The  King  knelt  on  one  knee  before  her,  and,  look- 
ing np  into  her  eye*,  told  his  tale.  And  her  fao< 
was  serious  and  pitiful  as  ehe  listened. 

"  You  have  done  well,"  she  said,  when  he  hat"; 
finished,  "you  have  done  well  to  tell  me  alL  And 
because  you  have  done  so,  and  because  of  that  old 
great  love  of  the  maiden  who  went  away,  you  shall 
receive  what  has  never  been  granted  before  to  mortal 
in  your  kingdom— a  message  from  the  land  whither 
the  dark  ship  goes." 

And  then  down  from  the  starlight  came  the  sonad 
of  voices  singing ;  and  pale  gleaming  forms  flew 
earthwards  from  the  high  dome  of  night  And  the 
sky-fairies  oame  about  the  King,  and  in  their  midst 
was  the  maiden  whom  he  had  onoe  loved.  But  »o 
holy  and  so  beautiful  had  her  face  grown  that  he 
felt,  suddenly,  the  old  iove  could  no  longer  he  offered 
to  her  ;  for  it  was  not  a  pure  enough  thing. 

And   the   maiden,   standing    at   a.   little   distance 

from    him,    smiled    at 

bim,     and     bade     him 

'■  marry      the      Frinoete 

who  still  lived  on  the 

'■  For,"  she  said,  "  I 
have  learnt  many  se- 
crets, and  my  heart  has 
grown  pitiful  and  wide. 
And  1  know  now  that 
it  is  best  that  mortals 
should  forget  thoee 
who  have  been  carried 
away,  and  should  live 
out  their  lives  in  the 
kingdom  ot  'earth  with 
love  and  joy." 

And  then  she  flew 
away  again  with  the 
sky -fairies,  and  the  ' 
King  went  back  across 
tlie  hills  to  hla  bride. 
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S'TBODUCTION.    The  Temple 
bas    been   bailt,   and  dedi- 

palace  and  his  queen'B 
paUoe,  and  the  "  Honse 
of  the  ForCBt  of  Lebanon  " 
have  all  been  flniahed; 
the  artiBana  of  the  dif- 
ferent tribes  have  re- 
tamed  home,  and  Solomon 
is  at  the  height  of  his 
Now    God    appears   to   him  »  second 


/.  A  Pmmiae.     (1—50 

Ood't  heat".  Twunty-foar  jears  have  passed 
since  Qod  appeared  first  to  Solomon  and  the 
^nng  king:  asked  tor  wisdom ;  which  was  given 
him,  with  riohes  and  bononr  in  addition.  Now 
God  appeam  to  him  ag'aia  "as  at  Gibeon,"  i.i: 
in  a  dream,  in  which  Solomon  heard  God's  roioe. 
God  first  speaks  of  the  Temple  joat  dedicoted.  He 
has  heard  Solomon's  prayer  and  seven  supplications. 
For  proteotion  of  the  saoredness  of  oaths.  For 
deliverance  from-  their  enemies  on  oonfession  of 
sin  ;  also  from  drought  or  plai^ues.  For  the  spread 
of  the  knowledge  of  Ood.  For  snccess  in  righteous 
wars.     For   the  people   when   in   captivity. 

Kow   God   makes   promises  about   the    Temple : — 

(a)  He  takes  this  house  and  calls  it  by  His 
Name:  it  is  the  Honse  of  the  Lord— same  word 
as  church  ("the  Lard's  House").  (6)  His  eyes 
will  be  there,  beholdin};  the  worshippers,  (c)  His 
heart  will  be  there,  receiving  the  prayer,  praise, 
and  offeringSL  What  should  this  teach  ns  to  do? 
Reverence  God's  sanctuary.  Worship  the  Loid  in 
iie  baaaty  of  holiness.  Also  promises  that  the 
kini^om  of  Israel  shall  endure  for  ever.  Fulfilled 
in  Christ   (Acts  ii.  30),  Who   shall   reign  for  ever. 

//.  A   Warning      (6—9.) 

Tie  (in.  Turning  away  from  God — as  Solomon 
did  in  his  old  age,  and  so  many  of  his  descend- 
ante  did  by  actual  idolatry.  Also  by  deliberately 
breakiag  God's  oommandmeuts  —  making  images 
as  Jeroboam  did,  and   not  keeping   His  laws. 

Tht  ptmithment.  Israel  shall  lose  the  good 
land  which  Ood  had  givsn  them. 


This  beantjful  house  shall  be  despoiled— as  lb 
wai  by  the  Assyrians  first,  and  afterwards  by 
the  Bomans. 

The  warning  will  be  repeated  from  generation  to 
generation.    The  people  sinned  and  were  punished. 

Lesbok.     God's  word   standeCh   snre. 

Tlie  End  of  Hires  Srsat  OonqDeran. 
Look  to  llie  end  of  worldlr  ambltiob.  and  wbnt  Is  It? 
Take  tlireo  of  the  BreatesC  conquerors  the  world  ever 
saw.  Aleiander,  when  be  had  bo  completelT  subdued 
tbe  D&lions  Ihat  he  wept  be(^ausa  there  were  no  mor* 
to  conquer,  at  last  Bet  fire  to  a  city  and  died  In  a  scene 
of  clcbaoch.  Ciesar,  hsviiiK  conquerwl  eighty  cities,  and 
d;ed  his  gormenla  with  the  blood  of  one  mlllfon  of  his 
foes,  was  stabbed  by  bis  best  frlendB  In  the  ver;  place 
which  had  been  the  scene  of  his  trcaleat  trtcmph. 
Naijoleon,  after  being  the  scourge  of  Europe  and  the 
desolater  at  hla  country,  died  iu  bsnisbment.  conquered 
and  a  capllve.  So  Solomou  also  lived  to  say  In  bltler. 
nesa,  "Vanlly  o[  TanlUes,  all  is  vanity!" 


NOVBMBBtt  22: 

Tf   read—Prov.   lit. 
Introduction. 


Bewsrdi  of  Obsdlenea. 
-17.     Ooldtn   Text—Verae  6, 
is    believed     to      hare 


written  meet  of  tbe  Proverbs  in  hia  middle  age, 
when  at  the  height  of  his  proeperity,  abont  the 
time  when  the  Temple  was  dedicated  in  the 
twenty- fourth  year  of  bis  reign.  Some  are  addressed 
to  "  My  son  " — perbaps  to  Rehoboara,  his  son,  who 
snoceeded  bim,  but  they  are  golden  words  suitable 
to  uU  young  persons. 

I  Obedience.     (1—4.) 

To  fear  Qod  and  keep  Hia  commandments  Is 
said  by  Solomon  ^Ecclea.  zit.  13)  to  be  the  whole 
duty  of  man.  Here  Solomon  adds  the  temporal 
blessings  promised  to  those  who  do  so  —  long  life 
and  peace  in  the  Land  of  Promise — a  type  of  the 
eternal   blessedness  promised  to  all  true  Christians. 

As  tbe  Jews  wore  parchment  slips  of  the  Law  as 
reminders  (Dent.  vi.  S),  much  more  should  all  carry 
them  ever  in  their  hearts.  The  reward  of  keeping 
God's  law — doing  duty  to  Ood  and  man — will  be 
favour  with  both- as  Christ.     (St   Luke   iL    52.) 

II.  Faith  in  Ood.    (6— S.) 

What  to  avoid — aelf-conceit.  Qod  gives  man  his 
intelligeooe,  but  it  most  not  be  depended  upon 
apart  from  God.  His  counsel  and  guidanoe  must 
always  be  aooght  by  pn^er.  God's  help  will  be 
like  medicine — strengthening  ouui'e  whole  nature. 

III.  Alma-giving.     (9,  10,) 

All  things  come  of  Ood — bread  from  oom,  wino 


go 


The  Quiver. 


ttom.  frnit,  made  to  (ttow  and  ripen  bj  the  son ; 
rain,  wind,  soil — all  6od*8  creation.  So  He  must 
be  thanked  and  also  honoured  by  gifts.  Tenth 
part  (or  tithe)  was  to  be  given  to  the  priests  and 
Levites  —  His  ministers.  When  these  offerings 
were  withheld,  the  Jews  were  said  to  be  "rob- 
bing" God.  (Malaohi  iii.  8.)  When  they  were 
triven  in  plenty,  a  blessing  was  added,  and  they 
were  prosperous.     {Sec  2  Chron.  xxzi.  10.) 

IV.  Patience  under  Chaatiaement    (II,  12.) 
God's  people  are  treated  by  God  as  His  children. 

He  sends  or  permits  trials,  i.e.  tryings  of  their 
faith — as  when  Abraham  was  bidden  to  offer  up 
Isaac.  (Gen.  xxii.  2.)  He  punishes  for  wrong- 
doing, as  often  the  Israelites  when  they  murmured. 
But  all  is  sent,  in  love,  to  bring  His  children  back. 

V.  Wiadom.     (13—17.) 

Solomon,  the  wise  king,  praises  wisdom,  Le,  not 
merely  knowledge,  but  the  use  of  it.  Knowledge 
comes  first  —  mostly  gained  by  "  finding  '*  and 
** getting"  after  diligent  search. 

So  tho  knowledge  of  God  and  His  word  is  most 
valuable.  It  brings  with  it  length  of  days,  even 
eternal  life  (St.  John  zvii.  3),  and  true  riches — 
the  crown  of  reward  promised  to  the  righteous. 
(Rev.   ii.   10.)    What,   then,  is  our  best   wisdom  I 

1.  To  fear  God  and  keep  His  commandments. 

2.  To  know  no  will  but  His. 

The  Reward  of  Obedience. 

A  Persian  mother  gave  her  son  forty  pieces  of  silver 
and  made  him  swear  never  to  tell  a  lie.  *'  Go.  my  Bon,** 
she  said.  "I  commit  thee  to  God's  care;  and  we  shall 
not  meet  SKaio*"  The  youth  left  the  house,  and  the 
party  with  whom  he  travelled  were  assailed  by  robbers. 
One  of  them  asked  the  boy  what  he  had,  and  he  said, 
**  Forty  florins  are  sewn  in  my  clothes."  The  robber 
lauRhed.  feeling  certain  that  the  boy  Jested.  Another 
asked  him  the  same  question  and  received  the  eamc 
answer.  At  last  the  chief  called  him  and  asked  him 
what  he  had.  The  boy  replied,  "I  have  told  two  of 
yoar  men  already  that  I  have  forty  pieces  of  silver 
sewn  in  my  clothes."  The  chief  ordered  the  firomients 
to  be  ripped  open,  and  the  discovery  of  the  money 
proved  the  boy  to  be  more  truthful  than  meet  men. 
**How  came  yon  to  tell  this?"  asked  the  chief.  "Be- 
cause," said  the  boy,  '*!  would  not  be  false  to  my 
mother,  whom  I  promised  never  to  tell  a  lie.*'  "Child," 
said  the  robber,  '*are  you  so  mindful  of  your  duty  to 
your  mother,  and  am  I  ro  forgetful  at  my  agre  of  the 
duty  I  owe  to  my  God?  Give  me  your  hand  that  I 
may  swear  repentance  on  it."  He  did  so,  and  his  fol- 
lowers, impressed  by  his  example,  said—*'  You  have 
bren  our  leader  in  grnilt ;  be  the  same  in  the  path  of 
virtue.*'  And,  taking  the  boy's  hand,  they  all  took  an 
oath  to  repent. 


NovEiinER  £9tii.   Tlie  Fame  of  Solomon. 

To  read— I  King9  at.  1—10.     Golden  Text-^St.  Matt. 

xiL   42. 

Introduction..  Solomon's  dominions  extended  far 
and  wide.  Though  the  land  occupied  by  the 
Israelites  was  only  Palestine,  from  Dan  to  Beer- 
sheba,  yet  he  was  in  alliance  with  all  the  kings 
and  nations  around,  many  of  whom  paid  tribute 
as  to  a  feudal  lord.  {See  Ps.  Ixxii.  10,  11.) 
From    Arabia    came    a    constant    traffic    of    spices 


from  monarchs  and  merchants,    (x.  11, 15,  24.)    One 
of  these  paid  a   personal  visit  to  the  great  king. 

/.  The  Queen's  Visit     (1—5.) 

ffer  Jovrney.  Sheba,  from  which  the  queen 
came,  probably  the  southern  part  of  Arabia.  It 
was  famous  for  its  gold.  (Ps.  Ixxii.  15  ;  Isa. 
Ix.  6.)  The  queen  was  attracted  by  the  wide- 
spread accounts  of  Solomon's  wisdom,  and  came 
to  qnestton  him.  Her  long  train  of  camels  brought, 
the  products  of  Arabia — gold,  ^ioes,  and  precious 
stones. 

Mer  questions.  The  climax  of  wisdom  is  said 
to  be  (Prov.  i.  C)  the  understanding  of  a  pro- 
verb and  the  dark  sayings  of  the  wise.  Are 
not  told  what  her  questions  were.  Christie  words 
(Golden  Text)  seem  to  imply  that  they  were 
religious.  The  king  was  able  to  satisfy  her. 
Nothing  she  asked  was  too  deep  for  him.  Thus 
was  he  like  Christ,  in  Whom  are  hid  all  the 
treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge.     (Col.   ii.   3.) 

Ser  feelings.  What  things  struok  her  most  ? 
Solomon^s  beautiful  palace  covered  with  600 
shields  of  gold ;  his  dainty  food  contrasting  witli 
the  simple  Arabian  fare  of  goat's-flesh,  milk,  and 
dates ;  the  appearance  of  the  ofiicers  who  sat 
and  the  servants  ("ministers,"  ver.  5)  who  stood 
to  wait  at  his  table ;  and  his  burnt  offering  in  the 
Temple.      (Revised  Version.) 

//.  The  Queen's  Return.     (0—10.) 

Her  rapture.  She  cannot  contain  herself.  She 
gives  vent  to  her  feelings.  The  reality  has  far 
exceeded  her  expectations.  How  happy  must  all 
be  about  the  Court  of  such  a  king !  So  she 
blesses  Solomon's  God,  Who  has  set  Him  on  tho 
throne  such  a  wise  and  great  ruler. 

Her  presents.  Gold,  spices,  and  precious  stonesy 
the  best  things  she  hod.  She  gave  out  of  grati- 
tude for  the  king's  bounty  and  goodness  to  her. 

Lessons.  Her  visit  a  type  of  all  earnest  souls 
who  seek  after  God. 

1.  She  came  from   far,  attracted  by  his   fame. 
Christ,   lifted  up,  draws  all  men   unto  Uim. 

2.  She  had  a  dangerous  and   difficult  journey. 
Ye  must  through  tribulation  enter  God*s  Kingdom. 

3.  She  was  filled  with  rapture  at  all  she  saw. 
Thine  eyes  shall  see  the  King  in  His   beauty. 

4.  She  heard  all  Solomon*s  wisdom. 

A  greater  tlian  Solomon  is  here.    Learn  of  Him. 

A  Story  of  the  Qnee&'s  Vialt^ 

An  Abyssinian  tradition  represents  her  as  queen  of 
that  country ;  while  an  Arabian  tradition  tells  how  she 
came  for  a  trial  of  wit  with  Solomon.  For  example, 
she  sent  to  him  a  troop  of  boys  dressed  as  girl^,  and  of 
girls  dressed  as  boys ;  also  nosegays  of  artlflcial  flowers 
to  be  distinguished  ftrom  real  ones  by  the  sight  alone: 
also  a  diamond  to  be  threaded,  aod  a  goblet  to  be  filled 
with  water  neither  from  the  clouds  nor  the  earth. 
Solomon  detected  the  boys  and  girls  by  giving  them 
bowls  of  water  and  seeing  their  different  manner  «)f 
washing.  He  discovered  the  difference  in  the  noeegays 
by  letting  in  the  beep  upon  them ;  and  he  sent  a  worm 
which  passed  a  silken  thread  through  the  Intricate 
perforations  of  the  diamond.  A  huge  slave  was  set  to 
run  to  and  fro  on  a  hot  day,  and  ftom  the  torrents  of 
his  perspiration  the  goblet  was  filled. 


ScRiPTunE  Lessons  for  School  and  HoAfE. 
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Dbcbmbkr  ^h.   Solomon's  Sin. 

To  read^l   Kings  xt.   4—13.     6f olden  Tcxi—l   Cor, 

X.  12. 

Intmduotion.      Obliged    to    turn    to   dark    side    of 

Solomon*8  life.      An    Arabian    tradition    tells  tlmt 

in    the    st^    on    which    he    leaned    there    was   a 

worm   secretly    jawing    it    asunder.     The'  legend  ' 

is  an  emblem  of  the  sad   end   of  his  reign.     His 

palaces  were  filled  with  women  from  the  heathen 

nations  around.    They  were  the  cause  of  his  ruin. 

/.  Sohmon'a  Sin.     (4—8.) 

I'olygaviy.  David  had  more  wives  than  one, 
but  Solomon  a  large  number.  God  had  com- 
manded (Deut.  xvii.  17)  that  the  king  should  not 
multiply  wives  to  himself.  Therefore  it  was  a 
sin  of  disobedience.  What  was  the  result/  That 
his  wives  turned  his  heart  from  G-od.  Probably 
for  them  it  was  that  his  ships  brought  him  gold 
and  silver  and  spices  and  precious  stones  from 
foreign  lands.  For  them  he  traded  with  Egypt 
for  horseSf  also  forbidden  (Deut.  xvii.  IC,  17;,  and 
they  led   him  into  still  worse  sin. 

Idolatry,  His  first  wife,  Pharaoh's  daui^hter, 
Foems  to  have  conformed  to  the  Jewish  religion. 
But  his  other  wives  demanded  temples  for  their 
false  gods.  Therefore  on  the  south  side  of  Mount 
of  Olives,  opposite  his  palace,  on  the  east  of 
Jerusalem  (Ezek.  zi.  23),  he  built  three  shrines, 
one  for  Astarotb  (or  Astarte),  the  chief  goddess 
of  the  Phoenicians.  A  second  shrine  was  for 
Milcom  (or  Moloch),  the  fire-god  of  the  Ammon- 
ites, who  was  worshipped  with  human  sacrifices. 
(2  Kings  xxiii.  10,  IS.)  The  third  was  for  Chemosh, 
the  national  god  of  the  Ammonites  and  Moabites. 
(Judges  xi.  24.)  And  afterwards  other  shrines  for 
such  of  his  wives  as  desired  a  special  place  for 
their  gods. 

Lesson.  Thou  shalt  not  follow  a  multitude  to 
do  evil. 

7/.  Solomon's  Punishment     (9—16.) 

Ood's  dijfpleaxurc.  No  wonder  God  'turned  from 
him.  He  had  twice  appeared  to  him  in  love  ;  He 
now  appears  in   judgment. 

The  kingdom  rent,  Solomon*s  kingdom  h&d 
been  extended  in  blessing — is  now  to  be  dimin- 
ished in  punishment.  But  in  judgment  God 
remembers  mercy.  One  tribe  shall  be  left  to  him 
— Judah,  including  the  small  tribe  of  Benjamin; 
the  remaining  ten  tribes  shall  be  given  to  his 
servant  Jeroboam.  Why  was  Judah  left  to  him? 
For  David  his  fathers  sake,  and  Jerusalem's  sake, 
which  God  had  chosen  "  to  put  His  Name  there." 

Lessons.    1.  God  is  angry  with  the  wicked. 

2.  I  will  sing  of  mercy  and  judgment. 

3.  God  remembers  His  covenant  for  ever. 

Keed  of  Frei»ari2ig  for  Eternity. 
'*Wbat  are  you  going  to  dof  "  was  said  to  a  young 
mao  Just,  entering  upon  life.  **I  hope,"  was  the  answer* 
"to  complete  my  education  at  the  university."  '*And 
what  then?"— "I  shall  learn  a  profession  and  devote 
myself  to  iL"  "And  what  then?"— "I  shall  marry  as 
soon  as  I  can  afford  it"  "And  what  then?"— "No 
doabt  I  shall  have  enoufch  to  do  in  educating  and 
providiog  for  my  family."  **And  what  then?"— *' We.I, 
in  coarse  of  time,  I  shall  get  to  bo  an  old  man."  "  And 
what  then?"*  asked  his  persevering  questioner.     "In 


t]me«  I  suppose— well,  I  suppose  I  sbaU  die."  **And 
tohat  then?"  There  was  silence.  The  young  man  had 
never  looked  so  far  aheadVaa  ihat. 

December  13th.   Against  Intemperance. 
To   read  —  ProT,   xxiii.    15  —  29.     Goldin    Text^^ 

Verse  21. 
/ntroduotion.      The     Proverbs     give     ns     the     ex- 
perience of  Solomon  at    the   height   of   his  power 
and  fame.      In  this  chapter  he  speaks  of  parents, 
and  also  gives  a  general  warning  against  greediness 
and  intemperance. 
/.  Parents'  Joy  over  Children.     (15—18.) 
In    previous    chapters    Solomon    has    shown    in 
what  true  wisdom  consists.    Lesson  three  Sundays 
ago  showed   the    happiness  to  themselves  of  those 
who    have   true    wisdom.      Now    he    tells    of    the 
happiness    to    parents.      To   have    trained  children 
well,    tanght    them    to    fear   God,    and    then     see 
them  carrying  ont  in   their  lives  the  lessons  they 
have  been  taught  makes  parents'  hearts  rejoice. 

1.  Wisdom  in  tlie  Juart — i.e.  the  whole  life, 
body,  soul  and  spirit,   given  to  the  fear  of  God. 

2.  Right  things  with  titc  lips.  Ont  of  the 
abundance  of  the  heart  the  mouth  speaks.  Words 
of  truth,  kindness,  purity,  mark  the  righteous  man. 

3.  In  the  fear  of  God  always.  Not  merely  in 
public,  or  in.  God*s  house,  but  always — at  home, 
or  walking  with  friends,  in  privacy*  of  the  night, 
etc.  (Deut.  vi.  7) ;  for  God  is  about  our  path, 
bed,  etc.  (Ps.  cxxxlx.  3),  and  for  constant  service 
of  God  there  is  reward  to  come.     (Ver.   18.) 

Lesson.  The  Lord  is  merciful  to  them  that 
love  Him. 

//.  Sin  of  Self-indulgence.     (19—21.) 

Two  forms  of  this  sin — glnttony,  or  eating  too 
much ;  and  drunkenness,  or  drinking  too  much 
Christ  reproves  the  former  in  the  Parable  of  the 
Rich'  Man  and  Lazarus,  who  fared  sumptnonsly 
every  day,  forgetting  there  is  a  time  to  fast  as 
well  as  to  feast.  (St.  Luke  xvi.  19.)  What  will 
be  the  end  of  all  such  ?  Poverty — for  money 
wasted  on  extravagance,  health  ruined  by  over- 
indulgence. And  all  for  the  body,  which  must 
die — neglecting  the  soul,  which  lives  ever. 

Lesson.  Whether  ye  eat  or  drink,  do  all  to 
the  glory  of  God. 

///.  Duty  to  Parents,     (22—25.) 

To  hearken  to  them.  Their  experience  will  be 
useful  as  a  guide  and  warning.  Christ  was  sub- 
ject to  His  parents  at  Nazareth.     (Luke  ii.   51.) 

^Vif'^  to  despite  them  —  when  they  are  old  and 
feeble.     Result  will   be  joy  in  their  old  age. 

Lesson.  Honour  thy  father  and  thy  mother, 
which  is  the  first  commandment   with  promise. 

Intemperance. 

An  elderly  gentleman,  accnstomed  to  indnlsre,  entered 
the  room  of  a  certain  inn  where  a  yrave-looklng  Quaker 
sat  by  the  flre»  Lifting  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  npon 
his  forehead,  rubbing  his  inflamed  eyes,  and  calling 
for  hot  brandy  and  water,  he  complained  that  his 
eyes  were  gettinsr  weaker  and  weaker,  and  that 
even  spectacles  did  not  seem  to  do  them  any  good. 
'*I'll  tell  thee,  friend,'  replied  the  Quaker,  "what  I 
think.  If  thee  was  to  wear  thy  spectacles  over  thy 
m^ntth  for  a  few  months,  thy  eyes  would  soon  get  right, 
again." 


.  Ftm   Sh«ll«r   Canni. 

!OM£  interesting  facts  are  re- 
vealed by  tlie  alalia  I  id  of 
tlie  Loudon  Con<^egationul 
Union's  Free  Shelter  nt 
Medlaiid  Hall  for  the  last 
hnlf-jenr  to  June.  No  fewer 
tlmn  J5I   different  profess 


ha 


repreiented,  including  labourers, 
painters,  and  carpenters  in  large  nutiibei's ;  wliile 
there  were  jilso  two  tea-planters,  two  account- 
ants, three  cheniists,  nine  com)>OBitor«,  two 
schoolmasters,  nine  niuBicians,  six  photugra]>her3, 
four  electricians,  sixty-five  clerks,  and  foily-nine 
cattlemen— nearly  all  uE  tbc  latter  being  fjout  tbe 
Unit«d  States.  The  building  trade  has  been  largely 
represented,  there  having  been  241  jminters,  181 
carpenters,  six  plumbers,  and  two  plasterers  ;  while 
mauf  drapers,  grocers,  bakers,  butchers,  etc.,  hare 
alao^  Bought  the  shelter  of  the  halL     The  totals  show 


that  there  have  been  46,290  adiniasiona  esclosive  of 
Sundays,  representing  4,S24  clilTerent  men.  0/  these, 
480  were  sliellered  and  fed  for  one  night  only,  3,602 
for  tcnns  varying  from  two  to  six  nights,  and  the 
remaining  842  show  an  average  of  twenty  -  one 
nights.  On  the  Sunday  evenings,  services  are  held, 
and  these  show  a  total  attendance  for  the  half-year 
of  11,502.  All  of  these,  except  3,702  (for  whom 
loom  could  not  be  found),  remnined  for  the  night. 
In  no  case  i^  anyone  admitted  who  is  under  the 
influence  of  drink  ;  otherwise  the  building  U  open 
as  a  free  slieller — half  a  pound  of  bread  being  also 
jpven — every  night  in  the  year  to  destitute  men. 
Bright  concerts' are  given  occasionally  on  week-days 
during  the  winter.  Further,  Bfty  men  were  sent 
during  the  season  to  Canada,  through  the  Self-Hetp 
Emigration  Society,  where  situations  were  found  for 
them,  and  hundreds  have  heen  assisted  to  employ- 
ment at  home. 

A   Fatient  Herself. 

A  lady  known  to  us  bad  often  wondered  what 
people  felt  like  who  were  dangerously  ill.  At  last 
she  got  into  this  condition  herself  and  was  removed 
to  a  hospilAl.  She  bad  learned  where  to  look  for 
help,  and  the  Saviour  had  given  lier  such  courage 
and  peace  that  she  longed  t«  speak  of  Him  to  the 
otiier  sufTerera  under  the  same  roof.  When  our 
friend  was  about  to  leave,  she  oiiked  the  matron  to  ar- 
range that  she  might  have  a  little  sen'ice  which  the 
convalescent  patients  were  invited  to  attend.  They 
neurly  all  began  V>  make  excuses.  Services  did  no 
good,  and  they  did  not  like  them,  they  said.  "  Easy 
to  talk,  but  no  one  can  quite  understand  what  we 
have  gone  through-" — "  The  laily  who  is  going 
to  speak  is  herself  a  patient,  and  has  suffered  as 
much  as  anyone,"  the  matron  replied.  This  quite 
altered  the  case,  and  olniost  everyone  came  to  hear 
a  fellow. sufferer.  For  the  same  reason,  Jevue  can 
sympathise  with  us  :  He,  too,  was  a  Patient  or 
Suflerer. 

Dallr    B«UgioiL 

When  John  Hawkins  sailed  front  Plymouth  to  tlie 
coast  of  Guinea  in  1564,  with  foar  ships,  the  first 
Older  he  issued  to  his  men  was  tliat  they  should 
serve  God  daily.  This  famous  seaman  did  not 
believe    in    a    one-day-iu- the- week    religion,    bat 


Short  Arrows. 


Nnr    Book!. 

At  this  Renson  of  the  year,  'when  the  eveniogs 

hnve     length eneil    and     there    are    greater    oppor- 
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libraiy.  AnotheT  Totnme  which  woulil  be 
greatly  appreciated  by  every  heal  thy- minded  boy 
)B  "  Hatf'houra  on  the  Quarter-deck  "  (Niibet 
and  Co.),  which  reliites  tiie  daring  deeds  accom- 
pli sheil  by  Frobislier,  Blake,  Benbow,  and  other 
"  qnarler-deck "    heroes,    and    a    effectively    illus- 


all  '    trated.      Through    the    i 


:   pnbliaheia    ■ 


eager  fr>r  new  books.  Messrs.  Nisbet  have 
!ent  ns  ii  seleclion  of  their  recently -published 
works,  which,  in  their  nttraclive  presenta- 
tion, are  well  suited  for  prices  and  presents. 
The  Hrst  we  take  up  is  a  story  for  girls 
entitled  "  Only  Susan,"  which  hordly  needs 
futtlier  recommendation  when  we  mention  Uiat 
it  \a  by  our  old  friend  Emma  Marshall. 
Another  brightly -written  hnt  more  ail  venturous 
story  is  "  The  Pearl  Divers,"  from  the  pen  of 
the  veter]tn  Dr,  Gordon  Stables,  wliich  ia  quite 
up  to  the  best  style  ot  the  author's  popular 
tales  of  the  sea.  Three  other  shorter  stories 
alito  reach  us  from  the  same  publishers — "  The 
Footsteps  of  Fortune  "  by  Esmfe  Stuart,  "  My 
Son's  Wife  "  by  Rose  Porter,  and  "  Sir 
IScnjnmin's  Bounty  "  by  Emma  Marshall,  which 
are  nil  well  ill nst rated,  and  would  make  very 
acceptable      additions     to     any     yoang    people's 


tributor  Mils  Charlitle  Mason  has  just  issued 
n  pretty  little  story  entitled  "  For  Others,"  which 
is  addressed  to  the  children,  and  contains  many 
useful  lessons  in  an  interesting  form  .^  Apart 
from  stories,  there  are  sereml  works  which  call 
for  notice  this  month,  including  a  Tolume  of 
Khort  earnest  addresses  by  Dr.  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler,  entitled  "  Beulnh-Land,"  which  Messrs. 
Hodder  and  Stongbton  have  sent  ns  ;  while  from 
Messrs.  Isbister  we  have  received  two  helpfnl 
and  suggestive  little  books  by  the  Inte  Bishop 
Thorold  of  Winchester,  dealing  with  such  widely- 
different  subjects  as  "Letter  Writing"  and 
"  Friendship." — Many  of  our  readers  will  be 
glad  to  hear  that  Messrs.  Cassell  have  just 
issueil  the  first  monthly  part  of  a  new  and 
original  "  History  of  the  Church  of  England," 
by  Dr.  Spence,  Deaji  of  Gloucester  The  work 
will    deal    in   a    comprehensive    manner    with   the. 
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alory  of  our  National  Cliiirdi,  from  tlic  eniltest 
period  1«  the  present  day,  and  is  to  bo  fully 
und  effectively  illuatrfited, — A  very  liniely  work, 
entitled  "  In  Bonds,"  lias  been  sent  xm  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Scott,  in  which  tlie  writor,  the  Bev. 
Krikor  Beliesnilian  (a  native  pastor),  deaU  with 
tlie  history  an<l  present  condition  of  Arinenin. 
The  writer's  knowledge  of  the  puhjeflt  ia 
uDqnestinnublc.  and  the  book  ougiit  to  be 
very  useful  in  giving  n  lietter  understanding 
of  the  cHHtonis  iind  condition  of  tliis  pcr- 
secnted  race. — We  Iinve  also  to  acknowledge 
tlie  receipt  of  the  following  works  wliicli  owing 
to  our  limited  spncc  we  ran  not  do  more  than 
mention  ; —  "  Hints  on  Elementary  Pliysiology  " 
(J.  and  A.  Churchill),  a  practical  little  treatise  by 
Florence  Haig-Broivn  ;  "  Tlie  French  Prisoners 
of  Norman  Cross "  (Hoddcr  Brothers),  a  well- 
written  story  by  i]io  Itev.  Arthur  Hrown  ; 
"  The  Supremacy  and  Etiicicncy  of  Jesus  Christ " 
(William  Blackwoad  and  Sons)  ;  "  Twelve  Ser- 
niODS  on  Praise,"  nn<l  "Twelve  Sermons  on  the 
Prodigal  Son"  (Passniore  and  Alabaster),  by  tlie 
late  Ctiarle*   Hnddon   Spnigeon. 

"  fiU    One    Ezpentive    Lazniy." 

Carlyle,  the  great  writer,  was  thrifty  in  his  per- 

aonal  habits.    Even  in  his  extreme  old  age,  "  his 


one  expensive  luxDrj-."  as  Afr.  Fronde 
Jins  finely  observed,  "  was  charity. "  It 
is  well  for  Christian  work  when  there 
are  some  people  whose  most  cherished 
luxury  is  charity,  tliat  is,  wise  and  dis- 
criminate giving. 

"I  am  Old  and  BUnd." 
How  reluctant  one  is  to  ailniit  even 
to  oneself  tbat  the  lime  has  come  wbeo 
the  use  of  spectacles  is  a  neeeeeit^! 
Foiling  sight  is  one  of  the  first  indi- 
cations of  the  approncli  of  nge.  But 
even  the  assi  stance  of  science  bjis  a 
limit,  and  in  the  case  of  many  old 
people  the  spcctncles  nt  last  hav«  to 
be  laid  aside,  and  the  remainder  of 
their  life  in  net  be  spent  in  total 
ilarkness.  For  such  the  Home  Teacli- 
ing  Society  for  the  Blind  is  an  im- 
mense boon  ;  it  provides  books  in 
raised  types,  and  employs  blind  persons 
to  virit  others  similarly  afflicted,  in 
their  o(Vn  lionies  or  io  the  workhouse, 
ind  lead)  tliem  to  read  ;  or  they  act 
na  Scripture-renders  to  those  who  «re 
too  old  to  learn,  no  charge  beinp 
made  in  either  case,  while  the  Uvea  of 
liotli  teachers  and  tnnnht  are  rendered 
inexpressibly  happier. 

Cabn    unidft    Storm. 
The  writer  of  tliU  lives  near  one  of 
onr   most  famous    lightkoases,    and  tries  to  learn 
some  of   the  many  lessons  it  can  teach  : 


Since  Shakespeare  wrote  these  w-ords,  for  the 
"  little  candle "  lias  been  substitnted  electric  light, 
as  powerful  as  thonannds  of  candles.  Let  ns  hope 
that  the  good  deeds  of  the  present  day  throw 
llieir     Warns    as    much   fartlier    as    do    our     new 


i-hls 


old 


mparison    1 
«cll   known,    Ihc   light    given    by 
not   always  of  the   same   lirillinncy  ; 
and  lower,  and  then  at  li\ed  i 


As   : 


lightho 
it  Kcls  loTver 

■nls  flares  up, 
to  attract  more  notice,  t^o  is  it  with  the  lamp 
of  fiiiih.  BDmetiincs  n  personal  sorrow,  or  the 
problems  of  life  morbidly  dwelt  on,  bring  its 
light  very  low  ;  but  it  briglitcns  up  again  n-lien 
a  grand  work  resnlting  from  faith  cornea  under 
onr  notice,  or  the  full  assurance  of  a  dying 
Christian.  Then  the  lighthouse,  strong  and 
nnshuken  on  its  rocky  foundation  in  tlie  fiercest 
storm,  is  very  emblematic  of  the  calm  and  peace 
that  reign  in  the  heart  of  him  whose  failli  is 
founded  on  the  Bock  of  Ages.  Tlie  heathen 
may  -  furiously  rage  together,  and  tlie  people 
ima^ne  a  vain  thing,  but  he  knows  in  Whom 
he  bas  believed. 
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A  Slam  Picture. 
The  cbildren  oE  the  Ixindon  slums  are  the  Iiope 
of  a  coming  generation.  The  casuiil  observer, 
indnlging  in  his  hsbit  of  cheap  cyniciam,  will 
BoofF  nnd  sny,  "  There  is  no  chitnce  for  a,  chilt! 
reared  and  nurtured  in  the  de|;nidation  of  the 
East  End."  But  this  is  n  mislake.  Tliere  ia 
hope  even  for  hqcIi  a  child.  The  A1inif;1ity,  in 
Hia  wonderful  goodness,  has  planted  in  the 
heart  of  a  slum  chiltl  some  germ  of  love,  and 
where  love  ia,  there  life  is  also.  It  is  a  love  that 
finde  exprecaion  in  many  a  cnrioiis  waj,  but, 
above  oil,  in  an  aureasoning  alTection  for  home 
and  parenla.  Many  are  the  etorics  tlint  ore  lolit 
of  the  heroism  of  these  children  in  supporting  a 
whole  family  by  their  sola  efforts — n  silent 
heroism  that  is  not  rewarded  by  silver  n^edals 
and  certificateB.  The  children  of  the  slums  form 
one  great  united  compnny,  banded  together  in  a 
common  need,  a  common  want,  a  common  hope. 
Education  is  doing  much  for  tlicm  ;  the  fresh- 
air  missions  nre  doing  more.  Gradually  the 
children  are  lifting  tlic  yoke  froni  tlieir  necks  j 
slowly  they   are   walking  to  a  proniited  land. 


Out  Lm^b  of  CompuaioiL 

We  regret  that,  owing  to  the 
many  demands  npon  our  spaoe 
this  month,  we  cannot  giro  mOM 
than  the  outline  of  the  new 
scheme  which  WM  promised  in 
our  last  number,  but  full  par- 
ticnlara  will  be  given  in  cmt 
next  is«iie.  and  in  our  extra 
Christmas  number—"  CURISTHAS 
Arrows" — which  will  be  published  simnltuieoDBly 
with   the  Deoembec  Part. 

Oar  scheme  is  to  offer  for  free  dlstribation 
among   the  Lohelt  Poob  at   Icait 

260   Cbbibthab    Hampehs, 
each  containing  a  Christmas  Pudding,  a  Portion  of 
Mcat^   or  Raised   Pie,  a  Christmsa  Cake,  a  Box  of 
Sweets    ar    Bonbons,     a    Packet    of    Tea,    and    a 
Christmas   Card. 

The  distribution  will  be  made  entirely  npbn  the 
advice  of  oar  readers,  nnder  oonditions  which  will 
be  fully  set  forth  next  month,  and  we  are  open  to 
receive  any  anbeoriptions  our  readera  (and  especially 
the  members  of  the  League)  may  desire  to  send  ns, 
in  order  that  as  many  more  hampers  as  possible 
may  be  distributed  at  the  Christmas  season  in 
addition  b>  the  2a0  for  which  we  will  be  responsible. 

Object  of  the  Leagce, 
To  band  together  people   of  all   oloases  and   ages 
in  the  service  of   God    for   the  welture   of    suffer- 
ing  Men,   Women,   and   Cbildren,  and  also  for   the 
well-being  of   the   lower  Animals. 

Onr  Membership  Roll  is  steadily  increasing,  and 
already  exceeds  2(i,00(>.  the  total  at  the  time  of 
going  to  press   being 


RULE.';  OF  THE   LEAGt'E. 

1.  All  readers  ol  The  Qi:iver  and  thefr  frlenda  are 
InYiled  to  become  Members,  viithoul  tubKription. 

2.  Inlandins  Membvis  are  oa\f  required  to  Bi»n  the 
Declarallon."  and  rorwar't  li,  to  the  "  Kdilor  of  Thk 
Quiver  Lu,  Brili  Saanaae,  London.  B.C.-  Anj  number 
ot  the  Membersliip  Forms   vrlll  be  eJaolr  suiiplled  on 


ppllca 


ilemhcr  who  o 


d  forwards  II 


r  Members  Bholl  be  placed 


d'K 


t,  Ercry  Meniher  who  obtains  and  fnrwards  the  signa- 
liircB  of  al  IcsiC  Kiftr  Members  shall  bn  clasBHl  as  a 
DiSTIKOUiaiiKD  i\rsMBiH  aud  receive  a  CsRTlricATE  to 
ibal  vffect.  wlih  a  distinctive  Mkd<il. 

b.  Every  Member  who  ohlalns  and  forwirda  the  signa- 
tures oC  at   least    One    Hundred    Members   within  _8lx 

Mkubeh, 


liii  vMl  be  found  In  ■  latfr  jmite  of  this  Pirt,  iiid  ehnuld 
.  uut,  slgnsd,  <uil  p«ttd  ■■  sbiive  dirccied.— En 

We  tnke  this  opportunity  of  reminding  members 
of  the  Prizb  of  Fifty  Guineas  which  is  offered 
for  the  best  serial  story  illustrating  the  objects  of 
the  League,  the  partioalars  of  which  have  already 
been  given.  The  latest  date  for  this  Competitiou 
is  January   1st,   139T. 
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THE    QUIVER "    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSON&) 


QtnEBTIONS. 

L  What  present  did  King^  Solomon  gire  to  Hiram, 
King  of  Tjre,  for  the  money  and  material  wliloh  he 
had  provided  for  building  the  King's  house  f 

2.  What  city  built  by  Solomon  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  celebrated  city  of  Palmyra  on  the  Euphrates? 

3.  Speaking  of  m^roy  and  truth,  Solomon  says,  *'  Bind 
them  about  thy  neck ''—to  what  custom  does  he  refer? 

4.  What  does  Solomon  state  is  the  foundation  of  a 
true  life? 

5.  What  passage  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs  is  quoted 
in  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews? 

6.  What  does  Solomo|i  say  comes  to  the  man  that  has 
true  wisdom? 

7.  What  presents  did  the  Queen  of  Sheba  bring  to 
King  Solomon? 

9.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  the  words,  **  His 
ascent  by  which  he  went  up  into  the  House  of  the 
Lord"? 

9.  What  edifices  did  Solomon  build  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives? 

10.  What  four  gods  and  goddesses  were  specially 
worshipped  by  the  heathen  in  the  days  of  Solomon? 

11.  Quote  a  passage  from  the  Proverbs  in  which  is 
set  forth  the  evils  of  intemperanca 

12.  Solomon  says  in  his  proverbs,  "Despise  not  tby 
mother  when  she  is  old"— in  what  way  did  our  blessed 
Lord  enforce  this  preoept? 


ANSWERS   TO   OCTOBER  QUESTIONS. 

132.  Ethan  the  Esuhite,  Heman,  Calcol,  and  Darda. 
(1  Kings  iv.  31.) 

133.  "Every  man  dwelt  safely  under  his  vine  and 
under  his  fig-tree."    (1  Kings  iv.  2S^) 

13i    1  Kings  iv.  32. 

135.  The  sciences  of  natural  history  and  botany,  ^i 
Kings  iv.  33.) 

136.  Obedience  to  the  instruction  of  parents.    (Pror.  i.  &> 

137.  "The  fear  of  the  Lord."    (Prov.  i.  7.) 

138.  The  people  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  who  were  skilfnl 
in  hewing  timber.    (1  Kings  v.  6,  and  2  Chron.  ii.  8,  9l> 

139.  To  Joppa.    (I  Kings  v.  9,  and  2  Chron.  11.  18.) 

140.  Adoniram,  who  was  afterwards  stoned  to  death 
by  the  infuriated  Israelites,  probably  on  account  of  the 
harsh  manner  In  which  he  had  exeroiBed  his  aathority. 
(1  Kings  V.  14  and  xii.  18  ) 

141.  The  Ark  of  God.  which  was  borne  to  the  Temple 
with  great  ceremony -the  Ark  contained  only  the  t'wo 
tables  of  stone  which  Moses  placed  therein.  (1  Kinse 
viil.  3-9.) 

142.  Fire  came  down  from  heaven  and  consumed  the 
burnt-offerings  and  sacilflces.    (2  Chron.  vlL  1.) 

143.  Seven  years  and  six  months.  (1  Kings  vi.  1  cuid 
37,  38.) 

144.  It  was  prepared  by  Hiram,  a  man  of  Tyre,  in 
the  plain  of  Jordan,  the  castings  being  ^ade  In  clay. 
(1  Kings  vii.  13,  14,  46.) 


"The  Qiiiyer''   Order  of  Honoiirable  Service. 

PATRON— H.B.H.    PRINCESS    CHRISTIAN. 

A  In  response  to  many  pressing  requests 

^JML^  the  Register  of  this  Order  (which 
^jH^^   at  present    contains   over    Two    Thou- 

y^  sand  Members)  has  been  reopened  for 
a  short  period,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  new 
members,  under  certain  rules  which  have  been 
announced  in  recent  issues.  All  applications  are 
heing  dealt  with  in  the  order  received. 

"The  Quiver"  Funds. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  August  29th, 
1896,  up  to  and  including  October  1st,  1896. 
Subscriptions  received  after  this  date  will  be 
acknowledged  next  month  : — 

For  **The  Quiver"  Waif  a'  Fund:  J.  J.  E.,  Govan 
(106th  donation),  Is.  ;  Dr.  C.  A.  Ducket,  lOs.  6d. ;  J.  T. 
Lutzens,  Godalming,  Ss.  6d. ;  A  Glasgow  Mother  (77th 
donation),  Is.;   May,  Kirkwall,  lOs. 

For  Dr.  Bamardo'a  Homes:  May,  £1  16s. 

For  The  ChUdren'a  Country  Holiday  Fund :  A  Con- 
stant Reader,  5s. 

*^*  Tfie  Editor  will  he  glad  to  receive^  and  to  for- 
ward to  the  institutions  concerned^  the  contrihutioyiM 
of  any  of  his  readers  who  desire  to  help  external 
movements  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  this  magazine. 
Amounts  of  5s.  and  upioards  will  he  acknowledged  in 
The  Quiver. 


Our   Special   CJhrlBtmas   Number. 

*' Christmas  Arrows,"  oar  extra  Christanas 
Number,  which  will  be  published  simultaneouslj 
with  the  December  Part,  will  contain  detailed  par- 
ticulars of  our  new  poheme  for  the  free  distribution 
of  HAMPERS  to  the  lonely  poor  at  the  oomlng- 
festive  season.  The  number  opens  witJi  a  one- 
volume  story  by  a  new  writer  (M,  A.  Balliol^, 
entitled  "A  Clerk  of  Oxenford,"  which  is  11  las- 
trated  by  F.  H.  Townshend ;  and  also  contains  & 
complete  story  by  the  Rev.  P.  B.  Power,  with  illus- 
trations by  Gordon  Browne.  The  Bishop  of  Derry 
contributes  a  New  Year's  address  to  children,  and 
another  seasonable  paper  is  '*  Sunshine  at  Christmas,** 
by  the  well-known  author  of  "  How  To  Be  Happy 
Though  Married."  There  is  also  an  account,  by- 
an  eye-witness,  of  a  curious  tea-jjarty  and  enter- 
tainment ^iven  to  a  company  of  tramps  by  a 
Dundee  merchant,  which  is  well  illustrated.  The 
frontispiece  of  the  number  <is  drawn  by  G.  Papperit^, 
and  is  entitled  "A  Christmas  Child." 


Important  Notice.  ' 
We  have  the  pleasure  to  'announce  that  arrange- 
ments hate  heen  made  hy '  which  suhscrihers  toill 
have  tJie  opportunity  of  acquiring^  at  a  nominal 
cost,  Lean  Farrar's  well-known  "UFE  OF  ST.  PAUL," 
vniform  with  The  Quiver  edition  of  the  same 
author's  "  Life  of  Christ,"  recently  issued.  Tfur 
terms  of  this  offer  {which  will  only  remain  in  force 
for  a  limited  period')  are  set  forth  in  the  advert Ue- 
ment  pages  of  thi^  numher. 
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AN    ARTIST'S 

LIFE  -WORK. 

A  MORNING  WITH  MR.  B.  W.  LEADER,  ARA. 

.1-T'^-..  By   Frederick   Dolman. 


alike,  Mr.  B.W. 
Leader,  A.  R.  A. 
is  the  chief  of 
our  "landscap- 
ists,"  sustain- 
ing with    bril- 

the    traditions 

of      Constable 

'  and  David  Coi, 

'  of  Turner  and 

Linnell.        No 

>.».  LEAI.MS  ^D:0  window.  ^^^^y  ^^. 

bition  would 
now  be  complete  without  its  "  Leaders,"  and 
to  watch  the  crowd  on  a  summer  day 
around  these  pieces  of  beautiful  colouring  is 
to  be  convinced  of  the  popularity  both  of 
the  artist  and  the  sphere  of  art  in  which 
his  laurels  have  been  won.  For  years  past 
Mr.  Leader's  name  must  have  been  pleasantly 
familiar  to  us  all,  in  association  with  pic- 
tures that  have  soothed  our  t«wii  feelings 
and  refreshed  our  thoughts  of  the  country. 
In  this  article  I  shall  endeavour,  by  describ- 
ing a  day  which  I  recently  spent  with  Mr. 
Leader  in  his  Surrey  home,  to  make  them 
letter  acquainted  with  his  character  and 
personality,  and  the  method  and  spirit  in 
which   his    work   is   done_ 

It  is  a  bright  summer  morning  on  which 
I  find  Mr.  Leader  awaiting  my  arrival  on 
the  platform  at  GomshaU,  the  next  station 
beyond  Dorking.  There  is  nothing  of  the 
typical  artist  of  Kensington  or  St.  John's 
Wood  about  Mr.  Leader  as  be  warmly 
grasps  my  hand  and  conducts  me  to  his 
wa^nett« :  neither  velvet  coat,  pale  xethetic 
fac^   uor  dreamy  imaginative  eyee.      He    is 


"I  the  estimation  sturdy  and  strongly-built,  with  a  robust 
of  art  critics  colour  aa  a  contrast  to  grey  hair,  and  is 
and  picture  attired  in  country  aimplicity,  a  light  wool- 
lovers,  of  Eng-  len  suit,  knee-breeches,  and  soft  grey  felt 
lishmeu    and      hat. 

foreigners  A   drive   of    a  few    minutes    brings    us   to 

"  ""'  Burrow's  Cross — an  artist's  house  in  an 
artist's  country.  It  was  originally  built, 
Mr.  Leader  tells  me,  by  Frank  Holl,  from 
whom  he  purchased  it  a  abort  time  before 
his  death,  when  the  famous  portrait  painter 
was  obliged  by  the  multitude  of  his  com- 
missions to  spend  practically  the  whole  of 
his  time  in  London.  In  the  course  of  his 
six  years'  occupation  Mr.  Leader  has  made 
two  additions,  but  these  have  been  skilfully 
effected,  and  the  house,  with  its  red  tiles 
and  bricks,  its  gabled  ends  and  oriel  windows, 
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set  in  the  midst  of  rich  foliage  and  fine 
old  trees,  is  such  as  to  command  one's  un- 
stinted  admiration. 

In  the  large  studio  are  many  pictures, 
specimens  of  Etty,  Copley  Fielding,  Alfrecl 
Parsons,  and  other  artists  of  reputation. 
There  are  but  two  or  three  examples  of 
Mr.  Leader's  own  handiwork ;  as  a  rule, 
all  his  pictures  are  sold  to  the  dealers 
before  they  leave  the  studio  for  exhibition. 
On  one  e^tsel  is  his  picture  of  Shere 
Church  ;  by  its  side  on  another  is  a  par- 
tially-finished picture  of  a  cluster  of  pines 
near  his  house,  with  the  evening  sunlight 
plapng   upon   them. 

"  *  Shere  Church '  was  in  the  Academv 
two  years  ago,  but  I  had  not  really  finished 
the  picture,  I  refu.9ed  an  offer  for  it  on 
this  account.  The  church  has  since  been 
*  restored ' — and  spoiled.  I  painted  it  be- 
cause this  fate  was  hanging  over  it,  and  in 
c<msequence   had  rather   to  hurry  my  work. 

"This  other  canvas  may  or  may  not  be 
in  next  year's  Academy.  In  the  course  of 
the  year  I  probably  work  upon  eight  or 
ten  possible  pictures  for  Burlington  House, 
and  finally  make  choice  of  three  or 
four.  I've  had  about  that  number  in 
every  Academy  for  the  last  forty  years. 
By  the  way,  I  would  like  you  to  see  the 
third   picture   I   exhibited    there." 

With  these  words  Mr.  Leader  pulls  out 
a  small  canvas  at  the  back  of  the  ea.sel, 
and  holds  it  up  to  the  light— a  cottage 
interior  in  Worcestershire,  to  which  he  gave 
the   title  "The   Young   Mother." 

"What  were  your  first  and  second,  Mr. 
Leader  ? " 

"Ah,  they  were  both  sold — they  w^ere 
open-air  country  scenes :  one  '  Country 
Children  blowing  Bubbles,'  the  other  called 
*The  Bird  Trap."  I  can  remember  now  my 
great  delight  when  an  Amoncan  bought 
my  firat  Academy  picture  for  £50.  I  was 
only  twenty-three  at  the  time.  *The  Bird 
TrdX)'  was  precious  to  me  because  it 
received  a  word  of  praise  from  Ruskin  in 
his  Academy  Notes  for  1855.  Later  I  re- 
ceived some  kind  and  valuable  advice  from 
Mr.  Jiuskin  which  encouraged  me.  He  used 
to  visit  a  girls'  school  in  Cheshire  in  which 
he  was  interested  with  respect  to  the  annual 
festivals,  and  dunng  these  visits  stsiyed  with 
a  n^lative  of  mine  who  had  children  at  the 
school." 

Above  a  massive  marble  mantelpiece 
hang  two  more  of  Mr.  Leader's  pictures 
that  have  a  distinct  biographical  interest — 
the  finit  small  studies  of  "February  Fill- 
Dyke,"  and  "At  Evening  Time  it  shall  be 
Light."     The  exhibition    of    these  pictures  in 


1881  and  1882  respectively  resulted  the  fol- 
lowing year  in  the  conferment  of  A.R.A. 
upon  Mr.  Leader.  At  the  Paris  Exhibition 
of  1889  they  w^ere  thought  so  highly  of 
that  not  only  was  the  gold  medal  awarded 
to  the  artist,  but  he  became  a  Chevalier  of 
the  I^egion  of  Honour. 

"  Was  landscape  always  your  choice  ? "  I 
ask,    bearing  in  mind  "The  Young  Mother." 

"Well,  the  first  two  or  three  things  I 
.«<ent  to  the  Academy  were  figure  pictures 
i-ather  than  landscapes,  and  possibly  there 
was  a  little  uncertainty  in  my  own  mind 
as  to  which  I  could  do  best.  But  there 
ought  really  never  to  have  been  any  doubt. 
I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in  the  midst 
of  a  most  beautiful  country — on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  of  Worcester,  where  my 
father  was  chief  engineer  to  the  Severn 
Commissioners.  I  was  one  of  a  family  of 
eleven ;  my  father  was  not  rich,  and  so  I 
was  obliged  to  leave  school  at  fourteen  for 
the  work  of  his  office.  In  the  course  of 
time  my  principal  duty  was  to  go  up  and 
down  the  river,  making  surveys.  1  used 
to  make  not  only  surveys,  but  sketches 
— for  which  there  was  constant  temptation 
in  the  lovely  scenery  I  was  passing.  Then 
when  the  Worcester  School  of  Desien  was 
started,  I  was  the  first  to  present  myself  as 
a  pupil,  and  for  a  year  or  more  I  worke<i 
there  every   evening." 

"How  did  your  father  regard  this  transi- 
tion  from   science   to   artt" 

"Oh,  with  a  good  deal  of  sympathy.  He 
was  an  amateur  artist  himself.  Sketching 
from  Nature  had  always  been  his  favourite 
recreation,  and  he  had  enjoyed  the  friend- 
ship  of   Constable " 

"Of   Constable?" 

"  Yes.  Of  course,  it  was  rather  before 
my  time ;  but,  although  I  could  have  been 
only  about  four  at  the  time,  I  can  .still 
remember  Constable's  visits  to  our  house. 
He  used  to  lend  pictures  to  my  father  to 
study  Jind  sometimes  copy,  I  once  saw  one 
of  these  copies  exhibited  at  the  Grosvenor 
Gallery  as  a  Constable.  I  have  still  in 
my  possession  a  picture  of  the  Severn  by 
my  father  in  which  Constable  gave  him 
some  assistance.  So,  you  see,  my  father 
was  likely  to  look  favourably  upon  my 
ambition  for  art.  But  he  was  a  compara- 
tively poor  man,  and  could  be  of  little 
assistance  to  me.  At  last  one  day  he  told 
me  that  if  I  secured  an  Academy  student- 
ship, and  could  manage  for  myself  after  the 
first  year,  I  might  give  up  engineering  for 
painting." 

Some  question  arising  about  dates,  Mr. 
lieader   draws  from  an  escritoire  by  his  side 
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au  uld  leather  book,  in  which  ure  leuonlwl  one  in 
particulars  of  all  the  pictures  he  has  painted 
and  sold.  Some  of  the  eariy  entries  give 
an  interesting  glimpse  of  his  day  of  small 
things.  For  instance,  a  little  sketch  of  a 
Worcestershire  scene — probably  the  work  of 
an  afternoon — which  was  recently  "knocked 
down "  at  a  sale  for  tift«en  guineas,  was 
originally  sold,  we  find,  for  a  sovereign — 
perchance    tu  some   local   farmer. 

A  small  room  adjoining  the  spacious  studio 
is  filled  witii  Mr.  Leader's  "studies."  Al- 
though a  rapid  worker,  as  a  complete  cata- 
l<)gue  of  his  pictures  would  demonstrate, 
the  landscape  artist's  method  is  full  of 
conscientious  care.  T<)  the  eyes  of  most 
people  these  "  studies "  would  appear  to 
be  finished  work — resembling  in  that  re- 
spect the  two  Egyptian,  studies  by  the 
late  Loixi  Leighton,  which  Mr.  Leader  pur- 
chased at  the  recent  sale,  and  which  stend 
here    pending    a    choice    of    wall    space    for 

"  I  probably  make  five  or  six  studies  in 
the  opeu   air,"   Mr.    Leader    remarks,    in   ex- 


one  in  the  morning,  and  then  for  an  hour 
in   the  afternoon." 

"How  do  you  manage  your  wonderful 
atmospheric   effects,    Mr.    Leader  I  " 

"  Oh,  there 's  no  secret  about  it,"  the 
artist  replies  with  a  deprecating  smile.  "  I 
simply  wait  niy  opportunity  for  what  I 
want.  A  portable  studio  which  you  may 
have  noticed  in  the  grounds  is  of  great  use 
to  me ;  it  enables  me  to  paint  out  of  doors 
in  wet  and  misty  weather.  A  landscape 
painter,  as  you  suggest,  must  necessarily  be 
a  great  student  of  weather ;  it  has  a  similar 
interest  for  him  as  it  has  for  the  sailor. 
Wind  and  rain  are  our  worst  enemies,  and 
a  long  apell   of   both    is   a  great   vexation." 

"  I  suppose  you  sometimes  go  far  afield 
in.  search   of  subjects!" 

"Not  now.  In  my  time  I  have  painted 
a  good  deal  in  Switzerland.  Now  and  then 
I  've  gone  to  Scotland,  too ;  but  I  felt  that  I 
was  poaching  on  other  people's  preserves  when 
I  had  plenty  of  my  own.  I  am  fondest  of 
typical  English  scenery  such  as  Surrey  is 
so    rich    in.      Occasionally    I    go    to    North 


planation  of  his  method,  "before  settling 
down  to  work  on  a  picture  in  die  studio. 
I  make  these  studies,  of  course,  mostly  iu 
fine,  warm  weatheri  striving  to  get  all  the 
points  of  view  and  atmospheric  ctFecta 
which  I  am  likely  to  re<]uire  when  at 
work  indoors  during  the  winter.  I  have 
sometimes  taken  the  picture  itself  out  with 
me  and  worked  at  it  on  the  spot,  but  that  is 
an  exceptional  thing  to  do.  When  I  am  in- 
doors I  usually  work   from  nine  to  half-past 


Wales,  which  T  like  very  much,  and  to 
Woivestershire,  where  I  have  still  a  small 
property.  When  at  home  I  need  hardly 
ever  go  off  my   own   grounds   for   subjectji. 

"  My  wife  declai'es  that  in  going  forth  to 
sketch  I  first  look  for  a  comfortable  seat — 
one  not  too  exposed  to  wind  aud  sun,  and 
theri  I  look  around  for  something  to  paint. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  wherever  I  plant 
myself  I  am  sure  to  find  some  feature  in 
the    scene    worth    carrying    away    with    me. 
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they  supposed  then)  to  depict,  and  have 
beeo  disappointed  because  they  were  not 
quite  like  them.  It  was  fear  of  some  such 
dLsappointment  which  led  me  to  decline  a 
commission  the  other  day  to  paint  the  view 
from  the  vicarage  of  a  Midland  parish,  the 
picture  to  be  presented  to  the  vicar  on  his 
jubilee." 

As  I  sit  at  the  luncheon  table  I  have  a 
fine  view  of  wood  and  upland  through  a 
little  oriel  window  in  a  conier  of  the  room. 
Theae  little  windows  appear  to  have  been 
made  throughout  the  house  in  the  moat  un- 
expected places,  in  oi'der  that  ite  occupants 
m^ht  fully  enjoy  the  fine  scenery  by  which 
Burrow's    Cross   is  surrounded. 

"I  first  made  its  acquaintance,"  says  Mr. 
Leader,  d  yropoa  o{  this  scenery,  "  on  a 
sketching  tour  with  Vicat  Cole  tnany  years 
ago.  It  is  surprising  that  the  district  is 
not  better  known  among  artists.  Of  course, 
just  around  here  there  is  (juite  a  colony  of 
painters,  including  Watts,  Gilbert,  Hook,  and 
Wells.  But  artists  generally  don't  seem 
to  come  into  Surrey.  The  Academy  Club 
had  its  picnic  here  the  other  day  —  they 
have  an  annual  picnic,  you  know,  as  well  as 
an  annual  dinner ;  there  were  thirty-seven 
of  them,  aud,  with  the  exception  of  two,  it 
was  their  first  visit  to  the  neighbourhood. 
When   I   decided,    six  years  ago,  to  give  up 


Whittington  Lodge — my  W^iircestershire  home    . 
—in  order   that  I    might  be  nearer  London, 
there  was  no  question  as  to  where  I  should 
come   to.       Ever   since   my   first   visit   I    had 
the  desire   to   live   among   the   Sun^ey   hills." 

"  Landscape  is  not  so  highly  thought  of 
by  some  artists,  I  believe,  as  it  is  by  the 
people   generally ! " 

"That  is  quite  true.  By  common  con- 
sent landscape  is  the  art  in  which  we  have 
won  moat  world-wide  distinction,  but  the 
Academy  never  showed  justice,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  generosity,  to  our  great  landscape 
artists.  Only  Constable  and  Turner  were 
Academicians ;  David  Cok,  Linnell,  and 
Croome  were  never  elected.  Towanls  the 
end  of  his  life  Linnell  wa.s  offered  an  As- 
sociateship,  which  he  then  declined.  Yet 
in  the  members'  lists  i>f  the  Academy  there 
is  a  whole  string  whose  names  have  been 
utterly   forgotten." 

"  I  suppose  this  is  because  of  the  exagger- 
ated   importance  of   figure   painting." 

"  Yes,  the  preponderance  of  the  classical. 
It  has  been  the  same  with  our  public 
schools,  where  so  much  is  sacrificed  to 
classical  learning.  Yet  the  popular  love 
fi>r  landscape  is  only  in  harmony  with  our 
national    love    for    the    open    air    and    sport 
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and  exei-eiee.  Of  aJl  ai-t,  too,  UndNcape 
may  be  said  to  be  the  purest ;  it  is  sso  ini- 
{xissible  that  it  should  ever  degenerate  into 
He:i8uality   as  classical   art   Hometimea  doex." 

"Do  most  of  your  pictures,  Mr,  Leader, 
remain    in    England?" 

"  Yes,  I  believe  ho,  aJthoufjIi  many  go  to 
America  and  Australia.  Australians  and 
Americana  visiting  England  like  to  take 
back  with  them  an  English  landscape  aa  a 
souvenir  of  the  '  old  country.'  As  a  rule, 
selling  them  from  the  studio  to  dealers,  I 
don't  know  the  actual  ownei's  of  my  pic- 
tures. Three  or  four  of  my  earlier  works 
were  bought  by  fellow-artists  —  by  Mr.  T. 
Creswick,  R.A.,  Mr.  A,  Elmore,  K.A., 
David  Eobeils,  and  others.  As  long  ago 
iia  1863  Mr.  Gladstone  pui-chased  one  of 
my  Academy  pictures,  callefl  '  A  Welsh 
Churchyard.'  'A  Golden  Eve'  and  'A 
Silvery  Mom,'  in  this  year's  exhibition,  have, 
I  hear,  both  been  purchased  by  Lord 
Overtouii.  I  am  glad  of  this,  because  they 
will  hang  together  at  Loid  Overtoun's  resi- 
dence ill  Scotland.  I  painted  them  tm 
companion  pictures,  but,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  they  were  not  hung  tt^tlier  at  the 
Academy." 

"  In  recent  years  practically  all  your 
pictures   have   been   etched   or   engraved  t " 

"  Yes,   and   these  reproductions  have  gone. 


of  couiTje,  to  pi'etty  well  all  parts  of  x\.v 
world.  Only  the  other  dfty  a  friend  of 
mine  was  telling  me  that  last  winter  in  St. 
Petersburg  he  saw  an  English  summer  scene 
of  mine  in  the  shop  windows.  ' '  February 
Fill- Dyke '  was  the  first  of  my  pictures 
to  be  engraved ;  since  that  time  nearly 
all  have  been  reproduced,  and  I  have 
found  that  buyers  like  to  possess  the 
original  of  a  picture  which  thus  becomes 
widely  known.  As  I  've  always  sold  my 
copyright  absolutely  I  have  no  means  of 
knowing  which  picture,  when  reproduced, 
has  had  the  largest  sale,  but  I  should 
imagine  '  At  Evening  Time  it  shall  he 
Light.' " 

When  Carlyle  visited  Millais'  palatial 
residence  at  Palace  Gate,  Kensington,  he 
brusquely  asked  his  host  "  whether  paint 
had  done  all  this."  To  spend  a  day  with 
Mr.  Leader  at  Burrow's  Cross  is  to  ap- 
preciate, in  rather  a  difTerent  spirit^  the 
happiness  of  his  lot  in  life.  But  this 
happiness  is  assuredly  the  reward  of  good 
endeavour,  and  not  the  mere  gift  of  the 
fickle  goddess.  Long  may  he,  and  such  as 
he,  be  spared  to  minister  to  one  of  the 
purer  pleasures  of  the  people,  teaching  them 
how  to  pci-ceive  new  loveliness  in  familiar 
scenes,  and  to  recognise  in  all  the 
ful  work   of  God. 
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By  Isabel  Bellerby,  Author  of  ''Angus  Vaughan's  Widow,"  etc. 

(lUustrattd  by  W.  H.  Marobtsom.) 


CHAPTER   Vr. 

ADY  MORTON  OF  GREEX- 
SLADE. 

LiE  you  the  young  n^an 
who  has  takon 
Fenton's  place  in 
the  band?" 

Deri  Ross  was  in 
his  shirt  sleeves,  his 
fair  head  bent  over 
his  task— the  band 
score  of  the  Marc/u, 
which  Daranyi  had 
demanded  to  have 
in  his  )X)sse^sion  us  quickly  as  possible. 

Almost  any  other  man  would  have  been 
seriously  embarrassed  at  having  his  solitude 
invaded  by  a  lady  under  such  circumstances ; 
but  Deri  was  above  that. 

Surprised  though  he  might  have  felt  at  the 
sudden  appearance  of  this  short  stout  lady  in 
her  sailor  hat  and  cycling  costume,  to  say 
nothing  of  her  mode  of  addressing  him,  Deri 
rose,  self-possessed  as  usual,  and  bowed,  reply- 
ing— 
"I  am  Karl  Desiderius  Ross,  madam." 
"  Goodness,  what  a  name  !  You  sound  as  if 
you  had  been  educated  up  to  it,  too.  What  is 
your  nationality  ? " 

**I  was  born  in  Hungary.  My  mother  was 
Hungarian,  my  father  English." 

"  Hungarian  ?  Then  that  accounts  for  .  it ; 
Daranyi  would  put  one-  of  his  countrymen 
before  an  Englu^hnian  if  he  couldn't  tell  A 
from  B.  He  ought  to  train  Michael  Fry  for 
those  solos  instead  of  trusting  them  to  A 
sli-auger.'' 

Michael  Fry  was  second  violinist  in  the  band ; 
a  dependable  man,  but  by  no  means  a  genius. 
Deri  began  to  grow  interested  in  his  visitor. 
"May  I  know  to  whom  I  have  the  honour  of 
speaking]"    he   inquired     deferentially.      "And 
won't  you  sit  down?" 

"I  don't  mind  if  I  do.  I  am  Lady  Morton, 
of  course ;  I  thought  you  guessed   that  much. 


I  have  been  away  this  last  month,"  she  con- 
tinued, "or  I  should  have  looked  you  up  before, 
you  and  your  brother.  The  rector  tells  me  your 
brother  reads  with  my  nephew  every  morning. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  it,  for  Edward  is  an  idleyoulh 
who  will  never  open  a  book  if  he  can  helj)  it. 
I  wished  him  to  have  a  regular  tutor  to  put 
him  in  working  trim  before*  he  goes  to  college ; 
but  I  daresay  this  arrangement  is  better  than 
nothing.  I  am  sorry  I  was  away  when  Mark 
Fenton  was  killed ;  something  is  sure  to  go 
wrong  if  I  do  give  myself  an  occasional  holiday. 
Of  course  the  groom  did  not  exercise  that  horse 
sufficiently  in  his  master's  absence,  or  it  would 
never  have  bolted  like  that ;  it  never  did  such 
a  thing  before.  If  I  had  been  at  home  I  should 
have  seen  that  the  man  did  not  neglect  his 
duty  ;  and  Fenton  would  have  been  alive  now. 
And  that  brings  me  back  to  the  solos.  Are 
you  very  nervous  at  the  thought  of  playing 
before  strangers— critical  people,  mind  youl 
Moxon  knows  what  good  nmsic  is." 

"  I  hope  I  shall  not  feel  nervous  when  the 
time  arrives,"  said  Deri  meekly.  ''Mr.  Daranyi 
has  arranged  for  us— my  brother  and  myself—- 
to  give  a  small  entertainment  one  evening  this 
week ;  and  that  may  help  to  give  me  confidence 
for  the  larger  aflfair.  I  have  played  before  people 
once  or  twice." 

"  Yes,  I  know.  The  rector  has  told  me  you 
were  touring  when  you  came  to  anchor  heie. 
But  it  is  one  thing  to  play  before  a  village 
crowd,  and  quite  another  to  stand  up  before 
an  educated  audience." 

"  Quite  so.  Will  your  ladyship  honour  mo  by 
being  present  at  our  little  entertainment  on 
Friday  evening?  I  shall  feel  encouraged  to 
appear  at  the  concert  if  I  am  lucky  enough  to 
win  your  approval  at  our  own  little  affair." 

**  Oh,  yes ;  I  shall  be  there,  of  course.  What 
are  you  going  to  play?" 

"It  will  be  an  impromptu  programme.  My 
brother  will  open  proceedings  with  a  march— on 
the  piano,  which  I  shall  follow  up  by  something 
simple  on  my  violin  ;  then  we  shall  sing  a  song 
or  two,  and  so  on." 
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"  Let  me  hear  your  violia  piece  now,  and  I  'U 
tell  you  what  I  think  of  it." 

"  I  hope  your  ladyship  will  excuee  me ;  it  is 
only  Munday— there  are  at  ill  five  days  to 
practise."  Deri's  assumed  concern  completely 
took  Lady  Morton  in. 

£he  roee  with  a  compoasiionate  air. 

"  All  right,  don't  be  afmid.  I  feared  by  the 
look  of  you  that  you  were  nervous— that  pink 
flush  tells  its  own  tale.  Not  very  strong,  per- 
haps 1    Though  you  look  niuscutar  enough." 

Deri  hung  his  head,  trying  to  still  his  quivering 
lips,  and  hoping  he  should  not  explode  until  his 
visitor's  back  wad  turned. 

Her  eyes  fell  on  the  music  sheet  before  him. 

"  What  are  you  doing  there  !" 

"Something  for  Mr.  Daranyi." 

"Humph  !  He'll  get  all  he  can  out  of  you ; 
trust  him  for  that.  You  are  teaching  his 
daughter,  I  hear.  Waste  of  time  and  money, 
for  he  won't  let  her  teach.  I  call  it  wicked  of 
him  to  educate  her  above  her  station." 

Indignation  took  the  place  of  amusement  in 
Deri's  mind. 

To  his  infinite  relief,  Lady  Morton  appeared 
to  have  reached  the  end  of  her  tether.  She 
strode  towards  the  door,  adding  graciously— 

"You  will  like  ta  see  my  machine,  I  daresay, 
being  a  cyclist  yourself.  Come  down  and  have 
a  look  at  it.    Never  mind  your  coat." 


Deri  followed  her  downstairs,  examined  het 
bicycle,  and  watched  her  mount  and  ride  off. 

Then  he  went  and  tapped  at  the  kitchen  door. 

"Come  in!"  said  his  landlady.  "Law,  sii! 
Is  it  youl    .What  can  I  do  for  you,  Mr.  Ross!" 

Deri  stood  in  the  doorway  looking  big  and 
handsome. 

"You  can  insure  me  freedom  from  interruption 
when  I  am  at  work,  if  you  please,  Mrs.  CeaL 
I  cannot  have  people  coming  and  hindering  me ; 
you  understand!" 

"  01,  sir  !    But— her  ladyshipi  " 

"  I  don't  care  for  a  dozen  ladyships,  or  a 
hundred.  I  cannot  be  interrupted  for  anyooe 
—  unless  they  come  from  Mr.  Daranyi." 

"  But  what  am  1  to  say,  if  her  ladyship  comes 
again !  I  couldn't  prceunie  to  tell  her  .<he 
shouldn't  go  up-stairs,  Mr.  Ross  !  " 

"Then  I  must  find  other  rooms,  that's  ali; 
and  it  will  be  no  end  of  a  nuisance,  for  you 
cook  so  well.  Come,  Mrs.  Peak,  be  sensible, 
and  don't  knock  under  to  anyone.  This  U  a 
free  country,  you  know." 

He  removed  his  frame  from  the  doorifay 
after  dashing  his  sweetest  smile  at  his  dis- 
mayed landlady,  and  went  back  to  bis  work, 
where  he  quickly  forgot  that  such  a  person  as 
Lady  Morton  existed. 

But  her  ladyship  did  not  forget  him  so 
readily.    She  made  her  way  to  Mr.  Pye's  shop, 
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and,  discovering  William  Scarlet  alone  behind 
the  counter,  addressed  him  much  as  ehe  had 
Deri  Ross. 

"Vou  are  the  young  man  who  has  taken 
Fenton'a  place  here?" 

"  Yes,  your  ladyship ;  I  am,  your  ladyship." 
Perhaps    Lady    Morton    waa   strack    by    the 
dilTerenee  in  bearing   and    demeanour    between 
the  two  young  men  whom    she    had    mentally 
jiut  on  the  same  level.    A  vision  of  Deri  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  cool  and  t'nwtteianf,  save  for  the 
parting  flush,  may  have  arisen  in  her  memory 
and  compelled  a  comparison  between  that  pic- 
ture and  this. 
"What  is  your  name?"  she  asked  abruptly. 
"Scarlet,  your  hidyship— William  Scarlet,  at 
your  ladyship's  service." 

"  You,  too,  are  in  the  band ) " 
'■Yes,  your  ladyahiji." 
"  What  do  you  play  1 " 
"Second  comet,  your  ladyship." 
"Have  you  heard  Koas  playl" 
"No.  your  ladyship.     I  believe  he  plays  very 
well."      This    waa    generous    of    William,    very 
generous;   for  he  waa  madly  jealous  of  Deri— 
not  as  a  musical  rival,  but  as  «n  evident  ad- 
mirer of  Miss  Daranyi, 

"Mr.  Pye  inl"  was  the  Viscountess's  next 
question. 

"  No,  your  ladyship.  He 's  at  the  county 
court  this  morning," 

"Well,  you  can  attend  to  this  list  I  want 
these  things  today.    Good -morning." 

"  Oood-moniinft,  my  lady.  Your  ladyship's 
i-ommands  shall  be  attended  to." 

Friday  evening  arrived  in  due  course,  and 
the  room  which  Daranyi  had  fixed  on  as  best 
titled  for  a  limited  entertainment  was  literally 
(lacked ;  for  the  fame  of  Deri's  playing  had 
gone  abroad,  meeting  with  incredulous  curiosity 
from  those  who  bad  not  heard  him  and  who 
had  believed  Mark  Fenton  to  be  second  only 
to  Sarasate. 

Tlie  Greenslade  party  were  in  the  front  row, 
Lady  Morton  one  of  the  most  incredulous 
persons  present ;  for  Deri  bad  appealed  to  his 
friends  at  the  rectory  to  keep  their  own 
counsel  as  to  his  measure  of  ability,  and  her 
ladyship  placed  no  confidence  in  Daranyi's  rap- 
tures. Those  two  opposing  spirits  were  always 
in  open  conflict  — the  Hungarian  refusing  to 
bow  to  the  social  superiority  of  a  woman  who 
knew  next  to  nothing  of  music  ;  and  the 
English  lady  deeming  the  organist  as  more  or 
less  of  a  fanatic  in  his  profession. 

She  had  tried  to  invade  Deri's  solitude  again 
that  morning.  Mrs.  Peak,  obeying  orders 
tremblingly,  had  informed  her  ladyship  that  Mr. 
Boss  was  deeply  occupied  and  had  amd  he  could 


not  be  interrupted  even  to  receive  the  Queen 
herself. 

"He'll  receive  me,"  replied  her  ladyship,  with 
the  assurance  of  a  woman  whose  very  husband 
never  presumed  to  cross  her  will ;  aud  up-stairs 
she  went,  never  anticipating  the  leaat  resistance 
to  her  will  from  the  young  man  whom  she  was 
honouring  with  her  curiosity. 

But  a  rap  at  the  door  fronr  my  lady's  knuckles 
produced  no  permission  for  admittance  from  the 
worker  within. 

A  broad  grin  spread  over  Deri's  face,  and  his 
eyes  lit  up  with  wicked  enjoyment  ;  but  these 
things  were  not  audible,  aud  could  not  be  seen 
through  a  closed  door. 

Lady  Morton  tried  the  handle— the  key  was 
turned  in  the  lock. 

Not  straight  up  and  down,  though  ;  only 
conveniently  crosswise,  thus  enabling  a  short 
person,  who  could  stoop  without  having  far  to 
go,  to  inspect  the  interior  of  the  room  and  its 
occupant 

Deri  suspected  what  was  happening,  and  was 
prepared  for  the  inspection. 

The  Viscountess  saw  a  highly-dishevelled  head 
of  hair,  with  the  fingers  of  one  hand  thrust 
frantically  through  the  fair  locks ;  and  she  saw 
nothing  more,  except  the  tip  of  a  small  straight 
nose,  Deri  waa  bent  nearly  double  over  the 
table,  apparently  occupied  in  solving  some 
musical  problem  of  distracting  elusiveness. 

"  Poor  fellow  !  What  a  state  his  nerves  must 
be  in  to  bring  about  such  a  condition  as  that ! 
I  hope  he  mayn't  break  down  this  evening.  It 
is  madness  to  think  of  his  trying  those  solos  at 
the  band  concert !  " 

Lady  Morton  stole  down-staira  as  quietly  as 
she  could  go,  her  warm,  if  eccentric,  heart  full 
of  pity  for  "poor  old  Boss." 

CHAPTER    VII. 

OBBl'S  d£bUT, 

proud    Sybil   felt  of    Deri    that 

ivening  as  he  sat  on  the  platform 

rhile    Jim    played    the     opening 

March!  He  looked  so  entirely  at 

lis  ease,  so  lacking  in    any    sort 

of  sell-consciousness.     It  waa  the 

first  time  Sybil  had  seen  him  in  evening  dre&s, 

and  she  thought  how  thorough-bred  he  looked. 

Then,  the  Mnrch  being  at  an  end,  in  spite  of  a 

vigorous  attempt  to  encore,  Deri  rose  and  took 

to  himself  his  violin,  sending  a  quick  glance  to 

that  bright  face  in  the  third  row  whose  owner 

was  anticipating  his  certain    triumph   as  if   it 

had  been  her  own. 

The  smile  peculiar  to  Deri — a  sort  of  private 
understanding  betweeu  his  violin  and  himself— 
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crept  round  his  mouth  niien  lie  had  received 
Sybil's  return  glance.  He  knew  her  eyes 
would  be  on  iiiin  and  his  beloved  violin  as 
he  played ;  satisfied  with  this  knowledge,  he 
nodded  to  Jim  at  the  piano  an  intimation 
that  he  was  ready,  and  glanced  over  hui 
audience  generally,  and  at  Lady  Morton  in 
particular,  «hile  Jim  played  the  few  bara  of 
introduction  to  ArtSt's  "Souvenir  de  Bellini-" 
Then  that  muscular  right  arm  curved  itself  to 
the  proper  angle,  the  bow  was  raised— so  was 
Deri's  head— and  then^well,  then  Lady  Morton 
gave  up  wondering  who  on  earth  this  young 
man  wa^  and  how  slie  eould  have  imagined 
she  would  be  ixrmitted  to  patronise  him ;  for 


she  and  every  other  one  amongst  the  audience, 
who  had  any  love  or  even  liking  for  music, 
forgot  to  do  anything  at  all  escupt  watcli 
Deri  Rosa,  and  listen  to  him  while  he  iilayetl 
into  each  mind  such  thoughts  as  euch  was 
pre(«red  to  receive. 

The  Viscountess  realised,  at  last,  that  Hr>. 
Peak's  lodger  had  presumed  to  amuse  himself 
at  lier  expense ;  but  hers  was  not  ihe  nature 
to  take  offence  at  such  effrontery  ;  she  liked 
him  all  the  better  for  it. 

Jim's  smile  flashed  out  at  his  brothers 
success,  which  evidently  delighted  him. 

The  next  thing  was  a  pianoforte  duet  repre- 
senting the  rise  and  fall  of  an  utmosplierli- 
stonn ;     here     I'eri 
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"  She  turned  awa;  like  a  Touns  queen."- 


did  great  execution 
in  the  bass,  leaving 
the  real  theme  to 
be  worked  out  in 
the  treble  by  Jim 
This  number  was 
particularly  ap- 
proved of  by  the 
section  of  the  au- 
dience occupyini,' 
seats  at  the  back 
of  the  room. 

Next  came  a 
song  from  Deri— 
a  sim|jte  ballaii, 
known  to  almost 
everyone  present  ; 
and  then  the 
m-tisUs  adjourned 
for  a  brief  rest- 

Their  warm  re- 
ception when  they 
a^in  appeared,  ti> 
give  a  duet  on 
their  violins, 
proved  that  they 
had  taken  a  fimi 
hold  of  the  audi- 
ence, who  listened 
unliringly  to  the 
end  of  the  pro- 
gramme ;  demand- 
ing freiincnt  en- 
cores, and  going 
home,  at  length,  in 
a  high  state  uf 
contentment. 

Deri  was  foldins 
Sybil's  wrap  about 
her  shoulders,  and 
satisfying  him^^elf 
that  she  would  not 
be    likely    to    take 
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cold  on  venturing  into  the  warm  summer  air 
outside  the  now  stufiy  room  where  the  enter- 
tainment had  taken  place,  when  Sybil's  father 
was  heard  engaged  in  a  pitched  battle  with 
Lady  ^lorton  at  no  great  distance. 

*'Your  ladyship  will  pardon  me.  I  said  I 
had  no  doubt  of  the  young  man's  ability.  Your 
ladyship  thereupon  intimated  that  I  didn't 
know  what  I  was  talking  about " 

*'Now,  Mr.  Daranyi,  my  good  man,  you  are 
(juite  mistaken.  Naturally  I  wanted  to  know 
how  you  could  feel  sure  of  the  ability  of  one 
who  is  almost  a  stranger " 

''Interrupting  your  ladyship  again,  he  is  my 
countryman.  I  knew  him  to  be  my  country- 
man.    Now  then  ! " 

"His  being  your  countryman  does  not  neces- 
sarily insure  his  possessing  musical  ability,"  re- 
plied the  Viscountess.  "  You  are  wandering 
from  the  point,  as  usual.  You  allowed  me  to 
think  he  was  possessed  of  merely  mediocre 
talent ;  and  just  see  what  an  evening  he  and 
his  brother  have  given  us ! " 

*'Wein  And  what  is  your  ladyship  finding 
fault  about,  then  ?  Would  you  ratlier  have 
been  bored  to  death  T' 

"  Let  us  separate  them,  do ! "  pleaded  Sybil 
laughingly  ;  "  they  will  be  scratching  each 
other's  faces  directly.'' 

Deri  moved  forward  with  her,  sending  his 
eyes  round  in  search  of  Jim,  whom  he  had  not 
seen  for  the  last  ten  minutes. 

But  Jim  was  out  of  sights  standing  within  the 
room  where  he  had  helped  to  delight  a  crowded 
audience  only  a  short  time  before.  Apparently 
he  was  not  delighting  anyone  now,  and  was 
certainly  not  looking  pleased  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

The  Greenslade  boys  had  crowded  round  him, 
and  were  worrying  him  with  various  questions, 
while  Ted  Long,  hovering  near  with  Justinia  and 
waiting  for  the  rector,  who  was  arguing  an  agri- 
cultural point  with  Lord  Morton,  had  suddenly 
remembered  his  father  expressing  a  wish  at  lunch 
that  Justinia  would  make  up  her  mind  to  have 
music- lessons  from  Jim  or  Deri. 

"Now's  your  chance,  Ja  !  Here's  the  piano, 
and  there's  Molyneux.  I  say,  Mr.  Molyneux, 
my  sister  wants  to  be  your  pupil." 

"  Edward  I " 

It  was  a  pale  and  angry  face  on  which  Jim's 
eyes  had,  perforce,  to  rest,  as  he  raised  his  head 
in  response  to  Teddie's  call. 

"My  brother  is  mistaken,  Mr.  Molyneux" — 
the  words  fell  like  icy  pearls  from  the  proud 
lips— ''I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  or  inten- 
tion to  trespass  on  your  time  and  attention." 

She  turned  away  like  a  young  queen,  un- 
heeding   the     fact    that    her    handkerchief— a 


dainty  morsel  of  cambric  and  lace— fell  from 
her  hand  to  the  dusty  floor. 

Ted  saw  it,  but  it  was  not  likely  that  he  was 
going  to  pick  it  up  after  such  a  public  set-down 
—■not  likely! 

A  moment's  hesitation,  a  flush  from  brow  to 
throat,  then,  with  his  under  lip  fiercely  gnawed 
under  his  moustache  by  shai*p  upper  teeth,  Jim 
stepped  forward  and  recovered  the  tiny  trifle. 

"Tliis  is  your  handkerchief.  Miss  Long!*' 

Justinia  held  out  her  hand  with  a  frigid 
"Thank  you  !"  not  troubling  to  raise  her  eyes. 

To  her  surprise,  the  handkerchief  remained 
in  Jim's  hand.  Looking  up,  then,  to  inquire 
the  reason  of  this  hindrance,  she  saw  that  he 
was  not  looking  at  her;  his  eyes  were  resting 
on  Sybil  Daranyi,  who  was  advancing  with  her 
father,  followed  by  Lady  Morton  and  Deri.  It 
was  necessary  for  Justinia  to  return  a  step  if 
she  wished  to  reclaim  her  property.  As  she 
did  so  Jim  turned  his  face,  and  their  eyes  met 
—his  haughty  and  cold  as  hers  had  been,  and 
Justinia's- was  it  possible  Justinia  was  offering 
a  mute  apology  for  her  late  behaviour? 

On  the  way  home  Jim  broke  out  suddenly— 

"I've  had  enough  of  this  !  I  shall  leave  here 
to-morrow !  It 's  all  very  well  for  you  \ 
Your  game  is  in  your  own  hands.  You  meet 
Sybil  Daranyi  on  equal  terms ;  welcomed  to 
her  father's  house  as  often  aa  you  choose  to  go. 
The  woman  I  would  win  considers  me  as  little 
more  worthy  of  notice  than  her  father's  groom. 
I  am  in  a  false  position  ;  and  I'  don't  fit  into 
it.  To-morrow  I  return  home ;  and,  from 
Molyneux  Park,  I  will  write  and  ask  Justinia 
Long  to  be  my  wife." 

"  And  lose  her  for  ever ! "  supplemented  Deri 
calmly.  "Don't  be  an  idiot,  Jim.  You  have 
only  known  her  a  little  over  a  week  :  do  you 
think  Miss  Long  is  the  kind  of  girl  to  go  raving 
mad  over  her  brother's  tutor,  just  because  he 
chooses  to  honour  her  with  his  admiration,  and 
yet  behaves  as  though  he  were  mighty  condes- 
cending to  so  much  as  look  at  her?" 

"It  seems  to  me  I  am  not  the  only  idiot  in 
the  world,"  retorted  the  angry  lover.  "Con- 
descending, indeed !  /  conde.scend  to  Iter  ? 
I  leave  here  to-morrow,"  repeated  Jim,  with 
firm  inconsequence. 

"Oh,  all  right.  I'll  wire  Welsh  and  Norman 
that  they  must  cut  short  their  stay  at  Scar- 
borough and  return  to  work  at  once.  Your 
holiday  allo^vance  ceases,  you  know,  on  the  day 
of  your  return  to  your  ancestral  abode.  The 
other  fellows  can  stay  on  a  bit  longer  ;  for,  of 
course,  I  remain  where  I  am." 

"  I  'd  forgotten  ! "  muttered  Jim.  "  I  'm  getting 
so  beastly  selfish  that  I  can't  think  of  anyone 
but  myself." 
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"That's  BO,"  assented  Karl  Desiderins  cbeer- 
fully;  "and  it's  not  a  healthy  state  to  get  into. 
Shake  yourself  together,  and  just  see  the  other 
side  of  your  present  situation — the  side  which 
affords  me  daily  amusement." 

"Talk  of  selfishness,  after  that!  I'd  be  above 
getting  fun  out  of  any  misery  you  might  have 
to  endure.  DerL" 

"  I  know  it,  Jim  ;  you  always  were  a  superior 
character.  But  listen  to  me  for  a  moment. 
You  say  Miss  Long  has  been  cold  to  you 
from  the  first.  She  has,  as  you  imagine, 
snubbed  you ;  though  I  think  her  far  too  much 
of  a  gentlewoman  to  snnb  a  man  whom  she 
believes  to  be  her  social  inferior.  Moreover, 
when  you  are  not  present  she  likes  to  hear  of 
you ;  she  has  lately  encouraged  me  to  talk  of 
you,  and  ihe  has  listened,  welt  pleased  appar- 
ently, wten  young  Ted  hua  sung  your  praises." 

"She  has!    You  are  not  fooling  me  J" 

"I  am  stating  facta.  But  you  need  not  gire 
the  rein  to  your  conceit ;  she  will  snub  you,  as 
you  call  it.  again  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day, 
and  the  next.  And  if  you  reveal  yonr  social 
standing  to  her  at  this  crisis,  I  prophesy  that 
she  %-ill  snub  Sir  Peter  Molyneuz's  heir  a  hun- 
dred times  more  heartily  than  she  ever  snubbed 
Jim  Molyneux,  the  poor  tutor." 

"How  do  you  know — how  can  you  possibly 
know— that  this  would  be  so  i " 

"Because  Sybil  says  so," 

"Sybil!  Have  you  been  discussing  my  private 
afiaJTs  with  Miss  Daranyil" 

"  Bather  !  There 's  nothing  I  don't  discuss 
with  Miss  Dlinmyi  when  I  get  the  chance  of  a 
talk  with  her.  And  as  to  your  affairs — why 
nutt  She  is  your  cousin,  and  Miss  Long's 
intimate  friend.  Moreover,  she  has  any  amount 
of  sensible  suggestions  to  make ;  and— last  but 
not  least,  by  way  of  reason — I  love  her  dearly." 

*'  I  wish  you  good  luck,  Deri !  Sir  Peter 
cannot  |iossibly  hold  out  against  her  when  she 
is  your  wife." 

"When!"  Deri's  eyebrows  went  up.  "She 
is  not  won  yet,  I  don't  want  to  talk  about  her 
either,  except  to  tell  you  what  she  advises  ;  and 
tliat  is  that  you  persevere  in  yotir  wooing  until 
you  reach  Miss  Long's  heart  through  the  little 
casing  of  natural  pride  in  which  it  is  enshrined, 
or  course,  she  will  not  let  herself  love  her 
brother's  tutor  as  readily  as  she  might  an  equal, 
but  you  may  take  Sybil's  word  for  it  that 
whomsoever  Jostinia  Long  loves  she  will  marry 
—and  him  alone.     Now  do  you  feel  better  7" 

"  Not  much.  It  doesn't  follow  that  I  am  that 
man." 

"Perhaps  not— unless  you  choose  to  be.  A 
woman  of  Miss  Long's  type  is  not  likely  to  love 
where  she  is  not  wooed." 


Jim  flushed  slowly,  beginning  to  see,  at  W, 
that  there  might  be  some  chance  for  him,  and 
tasting  in  advance  the  delicious  ideasure  of 
winning,  in  the  character  of  a  penniless,  jirospect- 
lesB  tutor,  the  peerless  girl  whom  he  cousidered 
a  fit  wife  for  a  prince. 

"  I 'U  do  it,  Deri  1  111  have  her!  Woe  betide 
any  man  who  interferes  with  me  ! "  The  bn\r 
words  ended  in  a  gasp,  caused  by  the  heanv 
thump  bestowed  on  Jim's  back  by  his  appmi^- 
tive  brother,  who  had  put  all  his  muscle  iiit>> 
the  caress.  

CHAPTER   VIII. 

ALLIED  FORCES. 

was    not    long    before    Deri    ir«i 
outwitted  by  Lady  Uorton- 

She  knocked  at  his  Bitting-mom 
door  next  day  as  the  church  clock 
stmck  eleven. 

He  allowed  himself  a  quiet 
smile  ;  he  had  so  arranged  the  key  in  the  lock 
that  her  ladj'ship  could  not  see  through  tbe 
keyhole — a  fact  she  quickly  discovered  for  her' 
self 

A  second  and  more  imperative  rap  of  her 
knuckles  fell  on  the  door,  the  result  bein; 
plainly  audible  within. 

Yet  Deri  gave  no  sign. 

So  the  Viscountess  spoke-^ 

"  You  are  there,  I  know,  Mr.  Karl  De^deriof 
Boss.  You  might  as  welt  open  the  door,  becaii-v 
I  shall  stay  here  until  you  do.  My  business  tbii< 
morning  concerns  Sybil  DaranyL" 

Almost  before  the  name  was  uttered  Deri  \aA 
flung  wide  the  door,  and  was  facing  his  visitor 
with  an  eager  question  in  his  eyes. 

"  I  thought  that  would  prove  an  '  open  sesame.' ' 
Lady  Morton  entered  the  little  room,  and  seat«d 
herself  composedly.  "  You  can  try  and  turn  me 
out,  if  you  like  ;  but  I  warn  you  tjiat  it  will  take 
you  all  your  time." 

"  What  have  you  to  say  to  me,  lady  Morton ' 
Miss  Daranyi " 

"Misa  Daranyi  is  quite  well,  and  ta  wholly 
ignorant  of  my  being  here,  Mr.  Roes.  I>on't 
glare  at  me  tike  that ! " 

"You  said  that  you  had  come  from  JlisA 
Daranyi " 

"I  said  no  such  thing.  I  s^d  my  business 
concerns  Miss  Daranyi,  and  so  it  does.  Sybil 
Daranyi  has  no  mother,  and  her  father  is  ss 
blind  as  a  bat  concerning  the  tilings  of  this 
world.  I  have  known  the  child  nearly  all  her 
life,  and  I  believe  her  to  be  as  good  as  she  is 
pretty — far  too  good  to  run  the  risk  of  having 
her  life  spoilt  by  an  idle  young  man  who  come< 
fiddling  people's  hearts  out  of  their  bosoms  an 
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"Lady  Morton,  my 
dearest  earthly  hope  is  to 
marry    Sybil   Dnnmyi." 

Tbe  big  fellow  stood 
looking  down  at  the 
little  woman;  and  tbe 
little  woman,  having 
riijen  in  her  excitement, 
Htood  looking  up  at 
him— at  hie  dark  blue 
eyes  with  their  un- 
wonted exprewion  of 
earnestness,  at  the 
snmll  decisive  mouth, 
Ht  the  look  oF  flitn 
resolve  in  the  haad- 
some  face. 

"You  mean  iti"  she 

"As  heaven  is  my 
witness,"  he  replied. 

"  Then  here 's  my 
hand,  and  I'm  your 
friend  from  this  mo- 
ment, whether  you  are 
only  the  poor  fiddler 
you  pretend  to  be,  or 
whether  yoa  are  a 
young  duke  masquerad- 
ing for  the  fun  of  the 
thing.  Which  is  it, 
Deri  Boss  I  How  well 
that  name  suits  you  I 
And  yet,  of  course,  it 
is  not  your  own?" 

"It  does  very  well 
for  present  use.  Lady 
Morton."  Deri  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to 
confide     in    her.       He 

knew  that,  with  the  best  intentions,  she  would 
betray  Kith  and  Jim  to  the  whole  neigh- 
bourhood ;     it    was    not    in    her    to     keep    a 

"  Ah !  I  see  you  don't  mean  to  tell  me  any- 
thing. Well,  perhaps  I  shall  find  out  all  I 
want  to  know  without  your  assixtaace.  But  I 
have  something  else  to  do  now  ;  and  you  had 
better  get  on  with  your  work,  or  oid  Daranyi 
will  be  after  you." 

Her  ladyship  descended  the  stairs,  laughing 
good-temperedly  ;  Deri  followed,  smiling. 

As  they  reached  the  front  door  the  rectory 
groom  passed,  leading  Emperor. 

"He's  to  be  sold;  did  you  know?  Justinla 
can't  'oear  the  sight  of  him  now." 

Lady  Morton  stepped  into  the  road  to  pat 
the  horse. 

"You  are  goin^  with  him.  Broom?" 


Dont  Blare  at  me  like  that  I'"— p,  lia 

"Yes,  my  h»dy.  Master's  coming  by  another 
train ;  and  I  'in  to  bring  back  the  new  'oss 
to-morrow." 

"  Poor  Emperor !  Poor  old  fellow  !  Good- 
bye !    He  seems  to  know  you,  Mr.  Ross." 

"  We  have  had  many  a  chat— haven't  we. 
Emperor?— since  the  day  we  first  made  each 
other's  acquaintance.  'T  is  a  pity  he  should 
have  to  go,  poor  brute !  But  I  can  understand 
Miss  Long's  objection  to  having  faim  about." 

Deri  caressed  the  i>leased  animal,  little 
thinking  how  his  own  future  was  bound  up  in 
the  fortunes  of  the  horse  he  imagined  he  was 
looking  at  for  the  last  time. 

"  Teddie ! "  It  was  usually  by  this  affectionate 
rendering  of  his  baptismal  name  that  I^y 
Morton  addressed  her  tall  nephew :  she  had 
Booght  him  immediately  after  the  conclusion  of 
her   unsatisfactory    interview    wttU    Deri    Kosa. 
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"  Teddie,  my  dear,  who  and  what  is  that  young 
man  who  is  posing  as  your  tutor"?" 
,  Ted  had  just  left  his  tutor,  and,  by  a  curious 
coincidence,  he  had  l>een  asking  himself  that 
same  question.  With  all  Jim's  native  caution  he 
had  not  his  half-brother's  talent  for  acting  a 
part ;  every  now  and  then  a  few  careless  words 
would  escape  him  which,  to  the  sharp  ears  of 
his  apparently  uninterested  pupil,  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  his  customary  manner  of  life  was 
that  of  a  well-to-do  man. 

Therefore  Ted  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth, 
and  looked  down  with  some  eagerness  at  his 
aunt,  as  she  briskly  wheeled  her  bicycle  by  his 
side,  having  dismounted,  with  evident  intention 
of  having  a  chat,  on  overtaking  him  on  his  way  to 
his  favourite  nook  by  the  river,  where,  while  he 
might  be  supposed  to  occupy  his  leisure  in  the 
energetic  sjM)rt  of  fishing,  he  could  easily  read 
or  doze  the  pleasant  summer  hours  away.  If  a 
fish  or  two  chose  to  get  caught  on  the  hook, 
temptingly  and  scientifically  dressed  for  that 
purpose,  well  and  good;  if  not,  Ted  did  not 
trouble,  and  nobody  was  ever  surprised. 

"My  dear  aunt,"  he  said,  with  vast  deliber- 
ation, "  I  quite  depended  on  your  answering 
that  question  for  me.  I  gave  you  three  days 
to  make  the  discovery :  one  in  which  to  pump 
the  pater;  one  in  which  to  draw  Molyneux, 
or  Ross,  or  both ;  and  one  in  which  to  sound 
Sybil  Daranyi.  You  have  disappointed  me ; 
for  you  have  been  home  a  week ;  and  you 
appear  to  know  no  more  than  I  know  myself." 

"  That  being  ? " 

"That  being  that  my  esteemed  tutor  is  an 
Oxford  man,  and  —  as  I  rather  suspect  —  a 
gentleman."  rei)lied  Ted. 

'*The  terms  are  supposed  to  be  synonymous," 
observed  her  ladyshij) ;  "  but  they  are  not  so,  by 
any  means.  Oxford  is  quite  capable  of  produc- 
ing a  prig.  I  hope  it  may  improve  you,  Teddie, 
when  you  get  there.    You  need  improving  sadly." 

"  My  dear  aunt  will,  I  know,  pardon  me  if  I 
venture  to  remind  her  that  she  has  wandered 
from  the  subject  with  a  speed  which  exceeds 
even  the  usual  haste  of  her  sex  to  go  astray  in 
discussion.  We  will  assume  that  when  I  get  to 
Oxford  I  shall,  of  course,  improve  the  shining 
hours,  etc.  etc.,  as  other  men  of  my  undoubted 
abilities  have  done  before  me.  I  shall  begin  by 
informing  myself  in  what  year  a  pair  of  half- 
brothers,  known  respectively  as  James  Moly- 
neux and  Karl  Desiderius  Ross,  were  domiciled 
at  Magdalen — unless  you  succeed  in  finding 
out  beforehand.  But  there  is  only  a  month  at 
your  disposal  in  which  to  prosecute  inquiries; 
and  your  recent  [»roof  of  dilatory " 

"  Now  look  here,  Teddie,  you  can  reserve  your 
impudence    for    your    contempornries—or    your 


tutor.  I  am  not  going  to  stand  it.  Besides,  we 
are  both  in  the  same  boat :  we  have  both  tried 
to  learn  the  truth— you  from  Jim  Molyneux, 
and  I  from  Deri  Ross— and  neither  of  us  is 
any  the  wiser." 

"That  is  so."  And  Teddie  continued  to  puflf 
reflectively. 

"  Very  good.  Then  suppose  we  join  forces— 
you  and  I  ?  I  confess  that  I  am  desj>erately 
anxious  to  get  at  the  truth ;  the  more  so  that 
my  wings  are  clipped." 

"Meaning?"  Teddie's  eyebrows  were  arched 
as  he  watched  a  thin  coil  of  smoke  ascend  into 
the  air  from  his  parted  lips. 

"  I  have  promised  not  to  make  direct  inquiries 
concerning  these  mysterious  young  men  from 
any  of  my  friends  or  acquaintances  who  might 
be  likely  to  help  me  to  a  knowledge  of  their 
identity." 

Teddie's  eyes  descended  from  the  vanishing 
coil  of  smoke  to  his  aunt's  face. 

"This  is  a  day  of  coincidences,"  he  observed; 
adding,  "  So  have  I." 

"Then  we  have  probably  both  promised  the 
same  person."  Her  ladyship  spoke  with  some 
emphasis  and  much  assurance. 

"  Probably,"  assented  her  nephew,  looking 
again  for  the  smoke,  which  was  no  longer  to 
be  seen. 

"That  person  was  not  Justinia,  Teddie." 

"Not  Justinia,"  echoed  Teddie. 

"You  would  sound  less  parrot-like,  and  more 
interesting,  if  you  would  say  to  whom  you  gave 
your  promise." 

"  Impossible,  Aunt  Lottie ;  for  there  my  wings 
are  clipped.  I  have  promised  I  Would  not  tell 
you  who  it  was." 

"  Oh,  of  course,  I  know  without  your  telling 
me  :  it  was  your  father — wasn't  it,  now?" 

"  I  remember,"  said  Ted,  "  when  a  small  boy, 
once  undergoing  a  fairly  severe  spanking  from 
a  feminine  relative,  who  had  taken  my  morals 
in  hand,  because  I  had  wandered  from  the 
straight  path  so  far  into  the  broad  road  of  deceit 
as  to  break  a  promise.  I  never  did  enjoy  being 
spanked,  even  as  a  small  boy ;  and  that  same 
feminine  relative  is  too  imminently  handy " 

Here  a  slight  catastrophe  occurred  to  interrupt 
the  flow  of  virtuous  eloquence,  a  catastrophe  not 
wholly  unexpected  by  the  orator. 

Lady  Morton  had  gradually  been  worked  up 
to  the  point  of  feeling  an  urgent  desire  to  box 
her  nephew's  ears  ;  the  will  having  arrived,  the 
only  difliculty  was  to  reach  the  said  ears,  Teddie 
being  full  six  feet  high,  and  her  ladyship  slightly 
under  five  feet,  and  further  handicapped,  more- 
over, by  having  her  bicycle  to  consider ;  but  a 
determined  person  is  not  to  be  deterred  by  trifles. 
Aunt  Lottie,  therefore,  made  a  spring  at  Nephew 
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Teddie'a  nearest  ear.     Ted,  wicked  fellow,  being 
prepared,  sprang  away  from  her,  and  her  lady- 
Hbip    collapsed    in    the    dusty    road,    with    her 
machine  on  top  of  her. 
"Pax."'  exclaimed  Ted,  aa  he  came  to  her 

"I  siippdfe  you  think  that  is  nobly  generous 
o:'  you  ! "  famed  the  ViscountesH,  RtrtiggUng  to 
hpr  feet  and  shaking  herself.  Then,  as  she  saw 
the  graceless  Ted  also  shaking  himself — or  ratlier 
being  shaken,  by  ill-suppreased  laughter  —  her 
sense  of  the  humorous  overcame  her  wrath,  and 
she  laughed,  too,  until  the  tears  ran  down  her 
cheeks,    aud    she    liad    to    subsido  on   the   low 
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In  amicable  converse  they  had  covered  another 
half-mile  of  the  roadway  which  skirted  the  river, 
and  had  now  reached  the  spot  where  Teddie 
generally  stationed  himself  with  his  rod  and 
book. 

"  It  is  an  understood  thing  that  we  rather  like 
the  fellows  than  otherwise,"  he  replied,  summing 
up  leisurely.  "  It  is  also  an  understood  thing 
that  they  are  masquerading  in  this  neighbour- 
hood—whether intentionally  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  for  what  reason,  being  known  only 
to  themselves  and  one  other  person,  that  person 
certainly  not  being  Justinia.  To  satisfy  our  own 
curiosity,  and  with  all  good-will  to  the  masquer- 
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bank  by  the  roadside  for   lack  of  strength   to 
stand. 
"You  are  a  villain,  Teddie,     It  isn't  injnreJ, 

is  itr 

Ted  waa  picking  up  the  recumbent  bicycle  and 


'■JJot  a,  bit!  Now  let  me  pick  3-ou  up,  Annt 
Lottie.     It's  always  'i'lx,'  you  know,  when  I 

To  bis  credit,  be  it  spoken,  it  always  was  Ted 
who  ended  the  occasional  passage -nt- arms  in 
which  aunt  and  nephew  indulged.  They  were 
S3cretly  much  attached ;  but,  being  so  utterly 
dissimilar  in  character  and  temperament,  they 
were  almost  bound  to  disagree,  especially  as 
Lady  Morton  fancied  she  ought  t^)  be  able  to 
manage  her  nejihew  as  easily  now  as  site  bod 
done  ten  years  aga 

"Well,  and  what  conclusion  have  we  arrived 
at,  Teddie  1 " 
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adera,  neither  of  us  having  a  ghost  of  a  wish  to 
annoy  or  in.jure  them,  you  and  I.  my  dear  aunt, 
have  formed  ourselves  into  a  company  for  the 
purpft^e  of  discovering  all  that  it  is  pos.sible  (o 
team  by  the  only  means  open  to  us— that  is,  by 
listening  for  any  chance  information  dropped  by 
Molyneux  or  Ro3.s  concerning  themselves  and 
their  affairs,  and  by  subseriuently  comparing 
notes  on  what  we  have  heard.  And,  now, 
aupixwe  I  compose  my  thoughts  to  cuntemplation 
of  the  gentle  art  of  fishing;  while  you  go  and 
tell  Justinia  that  she  isn't  to  snub  Molyneux 
any  more,  lest  he  should  hook  it,  and  spoil 
sport  for  yon  and  me.  That's  about  the  time 
of  day.  Aunt  Lottie;  so-long!" 

Her  ladyship  mounted  her  bicycle  and  rode 
off  laughing,  to  take  her  niece  to  task  for  her 
"snobbishness"  in  trying  to  crush  an  unforta< 
nate  young  man  whose  only  fault  appeared  to 
be  his  extreme  poverty. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

JUSTINIA  STEPS  DOWN  FKOH  HER  PEDESTAL. 

AVING  reduced  the  imperial-minded 
Justinia  to  a  condition  of  abject, 
if  nnconfessed,  penitence,  Lady 
Morton  next  turned  her  attention 
to  the  rector,  reminding  him  of 
his  promise— which  he  had  con- 
fided to  her— of  finding  work  for  the  two 
in  whom  she  took  such  an  absorbing  interest 
that  she  desired  nothing  moi*e  just  then  than 
to  keep  them  in  Moxon. 

"  It 's  all  very  well  to  have  one  of  them  as  a 
tutor  for  Teddie,  Lionel;  but  why  should  the 
other  be  left  out  in  the  cold?  Since  you  don't 
object  to  have  one  of  them '  here,  and  throwing 
him  and  Justinia  continually  together,  why  ex- 
clude the  other?  Make  her  have  music  lessons. 
They  cannot  possibly  both  live  on  what  you 
pay  Mr.  Molyneux  for  coaching  Teddie." 

**  That  is  very  true,"  replied  the  rector ;  "  but 
that  is  not  their  only  means  of  support  Young 
Boss  has  several  pupils  already ;  but  you  are 
quite  right,  Lottie.  I  owe  it  to  them  to  do  what 
I  can.  Only  Justinia  is  sometimes  i»  little  diffi- 
cult to  manage." 

**You  won't  find  her  so  at  this  moment,  I 
fancy." 

Having  said  this,  her  ladyship  returned  home, 
with  the  pleased  consciousness  of  not  having 
done  such  a  bad  morning's  work,  after  all ; 
leaving  the  rector  to  seek  his  daughter,  whom 
he  found  so  unwontedly  meek  that  he  hastened 
to  make  the  most  of  his  opportunity,  and  gained 
her  promise  to  read  "something"  with  Jim  and 
to  take  violin  lessons  of  Deri  without  further 
delay. 

Thus  the  alliance  of  an  over-busy  woman  and 
an  exceedingly  idle  young  man  had  already  be- 
come productive  of  some  good  to  the  objects  of 
their  unbridled  curiosity ;  for  both  Jim  and 
Deri  were  delighted  at  the  new  arrangement : 
Jim  l»ecause  he  loved  Justinia  Long,  and 
Deri  because  he  was  anxious  to  see  more  of  the 
girl  who  had  so  attracted  his  steady-going 
brother,  and  who  was  Sybil  Daranyi's  only  girl- 
friend. 

On  the  following  Monday  morning,  as  Jim 
Molyneux  was  striving  to  feel  an  absorbing 
interest  in  Sophocles,  and  Ted  was  not  striving 
at  all  to  conceal  the  fact  that  he  felt  intolerably 
bored  by  the  Greek  poet,  the  door  opened  and 
Justinia  entered. 

She  offered  her  hand  to  the  tutor  with  more 
cordiality  than  she  had  yet  shown  him— a  cor- 
diality which  was  not  wholly  returned,  for  in 
spite  of  his  new  resolves,  the  memory  of  her 
past  manner  rankled  in  Jim's  h^rt,    He  tried 


not  to  look  at  all  pleased  to  see  her ;  but  in 
this  he  met  with  but  poor  success,  while  her 
ojiening  words  nearly  took  his  breath  away. 

"How  d'ye  do,  Mr.  Molyneux?  What  are 
you  doing  this  morning — Sophocles  ?  May  I  join 
you?  I  have  Professor's  Plumptre's  translation, 
so  I  daresay  I  can  follow.    Where  are  you  f " 

Ted  held  out  an  eager  hand. 

"Let's  have  that  translation.  Jim  Molynenx 
is  an  awful  tyrant ;  he  makes  me  tramp  through 
the  ploughed  field  of  this  heathenish  language 
without " 

"No,  no,  Ted  !  Translations  are  not  for  men. 
Mr.  Molyneux  is  quite  right.  If  I  knew  enough 
Greek,  yon  may  be  sure  I  would  despise  the 
use  of  a  translation.  Come,  tell  me  where  you 
are!" 

"We  are  about  half-way  through  the  *  Death 
of  Ajax,'  Miss  Long.  May  I  find  the  place  for 
you?  Minerva  is  exulting  over  the  trick  she 
has  played  the  mighty  warrior,  and  is  exposing 
his  delusion  for  the  benefit  of  Ulysses." 

"  Humans  aren't  in  it,  for  petty  meanness,  com- 
pared with  those  old  gods  and  goddesses,"  ob- 
served Ted,  stretching  himself  luxuriously,  and 
hoping  that  his  sister's  advent  would  lessen  the 
business-like  thoroughness  with  which  his  tutor 
insisted  on  carrying  on  the  daily  reading.  But 
he  was  disappointed ;  for  Justinia  proved  as 
thorough  as  Jim,  and  refused  to  encourage  any 
frivolous  wandering  from  the  path  of  classic 
knowledge. 

Nevertheless,  however  slowly  the  morning  may 
have  passed  for  Ted,  it  is  certain  that  for  Jim 
Molyneux  it  seemed  to  fly ;  aiid  even  Miss  Long 
was  secretly  surprised  to  find  how  very  much 
n)ore  interesting  Sophocles  seemed  now  than 
when  she  had  last  deigned  to  study  his  plays. 

Ted  was  off  through  the  open  window  directly 
the  books  were  closed,  leaving  his  sister  to 
dispose  of  the  tutor  according  to  her  pleasure. 

Finding  she  did  not  rise  from  where  she  had 
seated  herself,  near  the  window,  Jim  hazarded 
a  remark,  and  kept  his  own  seat 

"  Do  you  purpose  joining  us  every  morning. 
Miss  Long  ? " 

"If  you  will  have  me  for  a  pupil,  Mr.  Moly- 
neux.   My  father  wishes  it." 

Jim  bowed,  lowering  his  eyes  to  hide  from 
her  the  delight  which  flashed  into  them.  Perhaps 
he  did  not  lower  them  quickly  enough.  At  any 
rate  something  increased  the  colour  in  Justinia's 
fair  face ;  but  since  Mr.  Molyneux  kept  his  fine 
grey  eyes  discreetly  hidden,  she  did  not  permit 
herself  to  feel  any  uneasiness  on  that  score. 

"I  hope  I  need  not  say  that  I  shall  be  veo' 
l)leased,''  he  replied,  in  a  tone  he  flattered  him- 
self was  purely  conventional.  "Your  presence 
may  servQ  to  increase  your  brother's  iut^re^t  il) 
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his  studies.  He  is  not  an  enthusiastic  student 
by  any  means.'' 

"  Poor  Ted !  No,  he  hates  books  containing 
anything  more  solid  than  modem  fiction.  It  is 
a  good  thing  that  my  father  has  not  set  his 
heart  on  his  entering  the  ministry.  What  Ted 
will  be  eventually  I  know  not ;  but  I  think 
he  wiU  never  take  holy  orders.  Unfortunately 
for  himself,  he  will  be  rich  enough  to  enable 
him  to  live  in  idleness  if  he  pleases." 

"You  think  it  a  misfortune  for  a  young  man 
to  be  wealthy?" 

"Certainly  I  do,  when  he  is  not  inclined  for 
work.    Don't  you?" 

'^Yes,  I  do,  Miss  Long.  I  go  further,  and 
say  that  it  is  a  sin  for  a  man  to  waste  his  time. 
But  your  brother  is  young :  he  has  a  noble 
nature  and  good  abilities ;  he  will  find  a  career 
l)efore  long." 

"I  hope  he  may.  But  Oxford  does  not  en- 
courage enthusiasm  nowadays." 

"That  depends  on  the  set  one  gets  into.  Do 
not  allow  yourself  to  get  disheartened,  Miss 
Long.  A  fellow  like  Ted  is  sure  to  find  his 
feet,  sooner  or  later.    He  may  go  in  for  politics." 

"  How  I  wish  he  would ! "  Her  face  lit  up, 
and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  radiance  that  told 
Jim  he  had  accidentally  sounded  the  keynote 
of  her  nature.  This  girl  was  ambitious.  How 
he  rejoiced  in  his  discovery!  For  political 
success  was  Jim's  dream  for  himself.  In  the 
coming  spring-  there  would  be  a  chance  for 
him  to  stand  for  his  native  borougL  Was 
it  any  wonder  that  his  eyes  flashed  respon- 
sively  as,  restraining  himself  with  some  diffi- 
culty from  launching  forth  on  his  favourite 
topic,  he  rose,  saying — 

"  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  that,  you  know. 
Oxford  is  not  likely  to  spoil  him  for  politics." 

"Are  you  going"?"  Justinia  rose,  and  stood 
as  though  she  had  something  more  to  say.  "  If 
Mr.  Ross  hasn't  his  hands  full  already,  will  you 
ask  him  to  come  and  see  me  to-day  or  to- 
morrow ?  I  think  it  would  please  my  father 
for  me  to  learn  the  violin,  and  I  should  much 
like  to  take  lessons  of  your  brother." 

Jim's  face  reflected  some  of  the  brightness 
which  seemed  his  half-brother's  peculiar  pos- 
session as  he  left  the  rectory  and  went  towards 
Mrs.  Peak's  habitation  at  nearly  the  other  side 
of  Moxon. 

Ab  he  passed  the  parish  church,  which  was 
situated  about  half-way  between  the  rectory 
and  Moxon  High  Street,  he  caught  sight  of 
Karl  Desiderius  coming  out  of  the  porch  with 
Sybil's  father. 

The  organist  was  talking  eagerly,  as  usual, 
and  failed  to  see  Jim  until  Deri  addressed 
him. 


"What  is  it,  Jim?  Have  you  been  staring 
at  the  sun  all  the  morning,  or  where  got  you 
that  exceeding  brightness  of  visage?  I  feel 
quite  dazzled  to  behold  such  radiance  immedi- 
ately on  issuing  from  the  somewhat  gloomy 
interior  of  this  noble  pile.  Have  you  been 
polishing  the  rectory  plate,  and  did  it  leave 
its  reflection  on  your  countenance?  Or  has 
your  pupil  developed  a  sudden  talent  for 
Greek  translation,  and  rejoiced  your  heart 
with " 

"  Where  have  you  been  all  the  mosning," 
interrupted  Jim  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
Daranyi,  "that  you  have  such  a  flow  of 
frivolous  converse  remaining  on  your  hands — 
or  on  your  tongue— at  lunch  time?  You 
generally  manage  to  work  ofl'  some  of  it  oh 
your  unlucky  pupils." 

"  Ah !  you  see  I  have  turned  pupil  myself 
during  the  last  hour ;  have  I  not,  Mr.  Daranyi  ? 
And  a  promising  pupil  to  boot,  I  can  assure 
you,  Jim.     I  am  learning  the  organ." 

"  Learning  the  organ ! "  exclaimed  Jim  in 
astonishment ;  for  he  knew  Deri  could  manage 
an  organ  fairly  well,  though  he  had  never 
troubled  to  take  lessons.  What  amount  of 
enlightenment  Mr.  Daranyi  might  have  received 
was  prevented  by  a  vicious  poke  which  caught 
Jim  under  his  left  shoulder-blade,  making  him 
gasp,  and  by  the  time  he  recovered  power  of 
speech  Mr.  Daranyi's  tongue  was  loosened. 

"Your  brother  takes  to  musical  instruments 
as  ducks  take  to  ponds,"  he  informed  Sir 
Peter's  grandson  and  heir.  "Ducks  may  have 
their  favourite  pond,  just  as  Karl  may  have 
his  favourite  instrument ;  but  others  don't 
come  amiss.  He  tells  me  lie  has  stumbled 
over  keyboard  and  pedals  before  now ;  but  I 
will  teach  him  to  walk,  and  then  to  run, 
and  afterwards  to  leap  and  jump.  There  is 
nothing  I  cannot  teach  to  a  pupil  like  Karl. 
I  am,  above  all  things,  a  tea(!her ;  it  comes 
natural  to  me ;  but  my  pupils  must  have  in- 
telligence, industry,  talent— if  possible,  genius. 
Karl  has  all  these  qualities;  it  is  a  delight 
to  teach  him.  This  was  Sybil's  suggestion. 
For  a  woman,  Sybil  is  original ;  she  does 
occasionally  make  a  suggestion  which  has  not 
previously  occurred  to  myself.  But,  then,  she 
is  half  Hungarian.  Karl  is  coming  home  to 
dinner  with  me ;  will  you  come,  too  ?  " 

"  Thanks  very  much,  Mr.  Daranyi,  but  I  think 
not  to-day.  And  Deri  must  come  with  me,  if 
you  please.  I  have  made  an  appointment  for 
him." 

Deri's  quick  frown  contracted  his  eyebrows. 

"  You  have  no  right  to  make  appointments 
for  ma  Miss  Daranyi  requires  my  aid  with 
the    copies  she    is    making  of   the    MarcJi,      I 
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have  promised  to  give  Ler  an  hour  this  after- 

"I  liave  nothing  to  aay  against  that,"  re- 
turned Jim;  "only  I  hope  you  will  go  to  the 
rectory  some  time  between  two  and  four  o'clock. 
Miss  Lon^  wiahea  to  see  you  about  lesions — 
violin  leasons." 

"Oh,  Miaa  Long!"  Deri  was  him»eir  again. 
"All  right.  111  go  to  her  fii-st.  1  fear,  then, 
that  I  shall  have  to  excuse  myself  to-day,  Mr. 
Daranyi.  It 's  a  case  of  duty  first  and  pleasure 
afterivards.  Please  ask  Miss  Daranyi  to  expect 
me  soon  after  three." 

"When  Sybil  h:is   finished  with  you,  just   go 


und  run  your  feet  over  that  pedal  exercise; 
don't  forget.  You  might  give  a  couple  of  hours 
to  it    I  shall  tell  Sybil  not  to  keep  you.' 

Deri  laughed  a»  they  parted  company  with 
the  organist. 

"A  couple  of  hours  indeed  !    And  cut  short 
my  afternoon  with  Sybil !    I  fancy  I  see  myself 
doing  that.    Jim,  you  nearly  betrayed    me  ju't 
now.    But  if  you'd  seen  the  old  fellow's  deliplil 
in  assuming  that  I  ^as  wholly  ignorant  of  the 
management  of  his  beloved  organ,   you    would 
not  have  had  the  heart  to  blame  me  for  letting 
him  go  on  believing  in  my  ignorance.    It  is  a 
rare  treat  to  a  mind  like  lili  to  discover  an  in- 
strument nbout 
which  he  knows 
more     than      I 
do  ;      and     he 
certainly      does 
know  all  about 
the  organ,  sii  I 
haven't  to  pre- 
tend very  much, 
after  all." 

Sybil  looke.1 
just  ft  little 
disappointed 
when  her  father 
returned  alone 
to  the  middaj' 
meal.  She  was 
wearing  Deri's 
favourite  dress. 


«'ith 


of 


his  favourite 
ni  1  ^,  n  o  n  I  1 1  c 
pinned  anit  w^t 
the  lace  at  hii 
throat,  ll^  naj 
of  ornament 
'Where  IS  Mr 
.  daddj  ? 


"Oh, 


forget  ling. 
He  s  at  the 
rectory  ;  said 
he  Wiinted  to 
see  Miss  Long, 
who  had  sent 
for  him." 

Thus  xvns 
Deri's  message 
to  Sybil  dis- 
torted by  the 
inattentive 
brain  to  which 
it  had  been  en- 
tnisicd. 


silip,  creaced  In  CbrlsC  Ji 


good  works."— Kpqes.  11.  10. 


~E  are  His  wolknian- 
■    Bliip.        The      word 
trtuiHlatMl       "  wopk- 
iiianuliip"  in   io    the 
Greek   noiijfia,   fi-oiii 
which    our     Eiijj;liHh 
ward  "poem"  comes. 
Every   b3liever   is  a 
work     of      God,      h 
)f   which    God    is    tlie 
and    Maker. 
years  ago   I   listened 
I   ■  "iui     intense     interest    to    a 

lecture  on  Dant*,  in  which, 
with  rai-e  eloquence  and  great  subtlety  of 
thought,  the  speaker  showed  how  Dante's 
great  poem,  which  treata  of  hell  and  pur- 
gatory and  paradise,  was  the  product  of 
ibe  poet's  own  life  :  in  which  his  sou),  after 
human  love  and  patriotic  ambition  had  been 
baffled  once  and  again,  and  after  the  tre- 
mendous discipline  of  realising  God's  judg- 
ment upon  all  unrighteousness,  was  brought, 
through  penitence  and  faith,  to  the  contem- 
plation of  the  beatiiic  \-ision  and  it«  final 
rest  in    God. 

When  Dante  ia  thus  idealised,  and  when 
hia  great  poem  is  thus  spiritualised  and 
turned  into  a  parable,  I  gladly  accept  the 
lessons  drawn  from  the  man  and  his  work. 
And  I  rejoiced  that  a  man  of  such  keen 
power  of  analysis  and  of  such  warmth  of 
gfoerous  sympathy  as  the  lecturer  waa  able 
t*  build  a  consistent  whole  out  of  that 
Er^mentary  and  shattered  life.  Take  certain 
portions  of  Dante's  life  by  tliemselves,  and 
treat  the  poem  as  a  mere  day-dream  of 
imagination,  -and    this    may   be   done. 

But  once  deal  with  that  life  as  an  historic 
narrative,  and  with  the  poem  as  a  pictorial 
representation  of  things  that  are,  and  I  fear 
*e  shall  be  obliged  to  make  very  large 
deductions     from    our    admiration    of    both. 


With  regard  to  the  poem,  I  delight  in  its 
stupendous  vividnesu  of  description.  But  if 
I  ask  myself,  "  Are  these  visions  of  unseen 
and  eternal  things  true  ?  ^ay,  is  the  main 
outline  a  verinimililude  or  likeness  of  the 
ti-uth !  Is  it  an  allegory,  like  the  '  Pilgrim's 
Progress '  ?  Aiw  these  pictures  at  least 
symbols  of  things  which  really  exist  ?"  I 
am  obliged  to  answer  t«  myself,  "They  are 
only  very  partially   true  or  like    the   truth." 

For  example,  those  physicfil  honx>rs  of 
the  "  Inferno "  iue  inflexibly  opposed  to  the 
simple  and  severe  statements  of  the  Word 
of  God  r^arding  the  wrath  to  yomo. 
I  grant  you  they  were  the  product  of 
the  teaching  of  the  Middle  Ages ;  but 
Dante's  poem  did  not  unmask  the  errors 
and  exaggerations  of  that  teaching,  but 
helped  to  stereotype  them,  so  that  such 
representations  have  gotten  the  name 
"  Dantesque." 

Then  the  "  Purgatorio,"  as  a  place  where 
disembodied  souls  are  purged  from  sin,  is 
contrary  to  the  whole  current  of  Scripture, 
which  aiGrms  that  whatsoever  a  man  soweth 
here  he  shall  reap  hei'eafter,  and  that  we 
must  "appear  before  the  judgment  seat  of 
Christ,  that  everyone  may  receive  the  things 
done  in  his  body."  {2  Cor.  v.  10.)  If  you 
explain  away  Dante's  "  Purgatorio "  to  mean 
penitence  and  faith  in  this  life,  all  well  and 
good.  But  the  poet  did  not  mean  it  so ; 
he  meant  it  to  describe  their  lot  whose 
earthly  course   was  finished. 

And  even  the  "  Paradiso  "  seems  to  me  sadly 
wanting  in  the  realised  joy  of  the  presence 
of  Jesus.  There  are  saints  of  eveiy  age, 
and  angels  of  every  degi'ee ;  Chiist  is  named ; 
and  we  are  led  up  to  the  vision  of  God. 
But  the  human  heart  craves  the  anticipation 
of  personal  communion  with  the  God^nan, 
the  Word  made  flesh,  one  with  God  and 
one  with   us — Emmanuel. 
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I  know  we  ought  to  remember  how  dim 
the  teaching  was  which  Dante  had  received. 
He  had  heard  fragments  of  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, which  he  treasures  as  priceless  gems, 
and  of  which  he  makes  such  marvellous  use. 
But  probably  he  had  never  read  the  New 
Testament   through   in   his   life. 

We  may  freely  and  ungrudgingly  admire 
whatsoever  things  (and  they  are  very  nmny) 
are  true  and  honourable,  and  just  and  pure, 
and  lovely  and  of  good  report,  in  that  great 
poem  which  has  done  so  much  to  shape  the 
minds  of  men  in  many  lands  for  nearly  six 
centuries;  but  we  must  be  careful  to 
separate  the  untrue  from  the  true,  and  the 
unreal  from  the  real,  for  I  am  persuaded 
there  is  nothing  so  truly  beautiful  as  truth, 
nothing  so  truly  poetical  as  reality.  The 
things  which  God  made,  and  makes,  are  the 
noblest,  the  loveliest,  and  the  best.  And 
the  works,  in  which  man  humbly  imitates 
God,  are  those  works  which  alone  will  endure 
for  ever. 

But  the  way  in  which  the  workman 
himself  lives  on  in  his  work  is  so  graphic- 
ally exemplified  in  Dante,  it  may  be  profit- 
able for  us  to  ponder  a  little  while  on 
a  truth  which  has  its  place  among  the  sure 
and  certain  verities  of  our  holy  faith,  among 
those  proven  facts  which  are  taking  place 
day  by  day  in  the  kingdom  of  grace.  I 
mean  God's  formation  and  transformation  of 
every  saint,  that  which  is  called  in  my  text 
His  workmanship  or  His  poem.  Our  own 
great  poet,  John  Milton,  wrote  of  himself, 
when  referring  to  his  early  life,  "  I  was 
confirmed  in  this  opinion  that  he  who  would 
not  be  frustrate  of  his  hope  to  write  well 
hereafter  in  laudable  things  ought  himself 
to  be  a  true  poem :  that  is,  a  composition 
of  the  best  and  honourablest  things."  And 
we  see  this  in  the  history  of  many  of  God's 
servants  recorded  in  Scripture,  how  wonder- 
fully they  were  moulded  by  Divine  Pix)vid- 
ence   for   the   work   they  had   to  do. 

Joseph,  by  his  early  training  and  prophetic 
dreams,  and  by  all  he  suffer^  at  the  hands 
of  his  brethren,  and  by  his  cruel  imprison- 
ment, was  fashioned  for  the  mighty  part 
he   had   to   play   in   the   theatre   of   Egypt. 

Moses,  by  his  childhood  in  Pharaoh's 
palace,  and  his  studious  youth,  and  his  long 
banishment  in  Midian,  was  formed  for  the 
leadership   of   Israel. 

David,  by  his  shepherd  days  at  Bethlehem, 
by  his  courage  proved  in  contests  with  the 
lion  and  the  bear,  by  his  early  love  of 
music  and  of  song,  by  his  long  years  of 
peril  and  privation,  was  trained  to  be  the 
shepherd  of  his  people  and  the  sweet 
psalmist  of  the   Church  of  God. 


8U  Paul,  by  his  education  at  Gamaliers 
feet,  and  by  his  fiery,  conscientious  zeal  as 
a  Pharisee,  was  prepared,  when  Christ  re- 
vealed Himself  to  him,  to  be  the  foremost 
standard-bearer  as  the  Apostle  of  the 
Gentiles. 

And  many  other  like  instances  will  occur 
to  you  in  the  biography  of  eminent  saints. 
We  see  it  in  these  -marked  instances.  But 
what  we  learn  from  our  text  is  this — that 
the  life  of  the  hujnblest  child  of  God  (the 
youngest  in  the  family  or  the  school,  the 
lowest  servant  in  the  household,  the  toiler 
in  the  workshop  or  the  field,  the  driver  in 
the  streets,  or  the  sempstress  in  the  shop), 
as  well  as  the  life  of  those  who  occupy  the 
most  prominent  positions  in  society  is  a  true 
poem  of  stupendous  interest,  of  which  God 
is   Himself  the  Author  and   Finisher. 

Now,  the  human  author  of  a  really  great 
and  good  work  first  conceives  *  the  thought 
of  it  in  his  mind  from  some  germ  implanted 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  He  thinks  over  it; 
if  wise,  he  prays  over  it.  It  lies  hidden, 
perhaps  for  many  months  or  even  years ; 
but  it  grows  and  expands  in  the  author's 
mind.  Other  thoughts  cluster  round  it 
His  daily  life  ministers  materials.  Pictorial 
similes  illustrate  it.  He  sets  before  himself 
more  clearly  the  object  he  has  in  view. 
There  is  some  truth  he  wants  to  establish : 
he  grapples  with  it  and  grasps  it;  he  wants 
others  to  grasp  it.  At  last  the  fire  kindles, 
and  he  must  speak  of  it.  He  believes, 
and  therefore  he  speaks.  His  workmanship 
is  the  outcome  of  his  very  soul.  He  him- 
self must  more  or  less  live  in  his  work.  It 
is  so  whether  he  express  his  thoughts  in 
words  or  music,  or  painting  or  sculpture, 
or  architecture ;  but  I  especially  select  a 
writer  as,  perhaps,  affording  the  simplest 
example  of  the  uttei'ance  of  a  constructive 
author's  mind ;  so  Coleridge  does  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  of  Milton,  "In  'Paradise  Lost' 
it  is  Milton  whom  you  see :  the  egotism 
of   such   a  man   is   a   revelation   of  spirit." 

This  is  true.  And,  moreover,  every 
thoughtful  writer  endeavours  to  write  up 
to  some  lofty  ideal  which  he  has  formed 
in  his  own  soul.  He  can  never  produce 
anything  beyond  his  ideal,  though  his  ideal 
may  grow  more  distinct  and  perfect,  and 
though,  by  patient,  painstaking  comparison 
of  his  work  with  his  design,  he  may  correct 
mistake  after  mistake  and  supply  deficiency 
after  deficiency,  until  he  gets  nearer  and 
nearer  to  his  conception  of  what  it  ought 
to  be.  Such,  I  say,  is  the  ordinary  process 
of  a  human  author's  work.  Now,  I  ask 
you  to  ponder  how  it  is  with  God  and  His 
poems,    those    human    beings    of    which    St. 
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Paul  says,  '**  We  are  '  His  workmanship, 
created  in  Christ  Jesus  unto  gocid  works, 
which  God  hath  before  ordained  that  we 
should   walk   in  them." 

The  Apostle  had  just  sketched  the  main 
outlines  of  God's  new  creation  of  man  in 
His  own  Divine  image  and  likeness. 

^^  A^id  you  hatk  He  quickened,  toJu)  were 
cteetd  in  treapcuses  and  sini ;  wJierein  ye 
ifometime  vxUked  according  to  the  transient 
age  of  this  world,  according  to  the  prince 
of  tJiS  poiver  of  the  air,  tJie  spirit  that 
now  worketh  in  Uie  children  of  disobedience: 
among  also  we  all  had  our  conversation 
sotnetime  in  tJis  hists  of  our  flesh,  falfMing 
the  desires  of  the  flesh  and  t/*e  thougJUs  of 
the  mind,  aiul  were  by  ncUure  t/ie  children 
of  tora^,    even  as  others,^^ — Vv,    1-3. 

Dark  indeed  is  the  background  upon 
which  Everlasting  Love  pours  its  beams  of 
mercy.  Sin  and  death  reigned.  Devils  and 
men  weife  working  out  their  common  ruin. 
Nothing  but  the  omnipotent  grace  of  God 
could  meet  the  malice  of  hell  and  the  misery 
of  man.  Grace  meets  and  overcomes  them 
both. 

^^  BtU  God,  w/u>  is  rich   in   mercy,  for  His 
great   love  wherewith  He  loved  us,  even  when 
we    UHsre    dead    in    sins,    hath    quickened   iw 
together  with   Christ,  and  liath    raised   us   up 
together,    and    7nade    u^    sit    toget/ier    in    the 
heavenly  realrns  in   Christ  Jesus" — Vv,  4-6. 
His     is     the     love     which     prompts,     the 
wisdom   which   plans,    the  power  which    pre- 
vails.    God  loves  because  He  loves.     As   He 
has    life   in    Himself,    so   His   love  is   a  law 
unto  itself.      (Deut.    vii.    7,    8.)      It   is   His 
essence :    He   is   love.      For   His    great    love 
wherewith   he    loved    us,    so   great    that    He 
sent  His  only  begotten    Son  into  the  world ; 
that   He   gave   Him    to   be   the    propitiation 
for  our   sins ;    that   He   raised    Him    as  our 
accepted    Surety ;    that   He  set   Him  at  His 
own    right    hand,    and    endowed    Him    with 
infinite    gifts    (ch.    i.    20,    21) :    this    is    that 
embassy  of  love,  which  quickens  the  children 
of  faith  and  nurtures  and  new  creates  them. 
If    any    man    be    in    Christ,    he    is    a    new 
creation ;    the   old  things  are   passed    away : 
behold,  all   things  are   become  new.     (2  Cor. 
V.   17.) 

There  is  no  monotony  in  the  Gospel.  No 
two  quickened  souls  are  facsimile  believers. 
But  this  heavenly  love  is  infinite.  It  meets 
the  millionfold  varieties  and  necessities  of 
the  human  soul.  Nevertheless,  as  God,  the 
Author  of  salvation,  w6rks  according  to  His 
own  will  in  every  contrite  heart,  in  every 
case  the  sinner  is  drawn  to  the  Cross  of 
Christ,  and  is  saved  from  the  curse  of  the 
broken  law;  saved  more  and  more  from  the 


power  of  sin ;  saved  from  the  rfting  of 
death ;   saved   by  grace. 

And  being  made  one  with  Christ,  what 
Christ  has  done  becomes  ours.  If  Christ, 
the  Prince  of  Life,  had  not  burst  the  bonds 
of  death,  all  had  been  lost;  but  the  Eternal 
Son,  fulfilling  the  will  of  the  Eternal  Father 
in  the  power  of  the  Eternal  Spirit,  rises 
triumphant  from  the  grave,  and  takes  His 
seat  on  the  right  hand  of  the  Majesty  on 
high. 

One  'of  our  manhood,  henceforth  our 
Federal  Head,  in  the  Person  of  our  Re- 
deemer, is  on  the  throne  in  the  heavenlies. 
We  are  one  with  Him ;  He  is  one  with 
us.  He  partakes  of  our  human  nature  by 
His  incarnation ;  and  we  partake  of  His 
Divine  nature  by  His  indwelling  Spirit. 
Nothing   can   separate   us   from   Him. 

What,   then,   follows  ? 

^^  That  in  t}ie  ages  to  come  He  might  shew 
the  exceeding  riches  of  His  grace  in  His 
kindness  towards  v^  through  Christ  Jesus,*' — 

r.  7. 

Here  is  the  design  of  this  workmanship ; 
here  is  mystery  of  grace.  His  g7'ace  —  oh, 
the  fathoniless  profound  of  the  word  "grace" 
when  applied  to  God !  Grace  is  beautiful 
in  any  man  or  woman  or  child  of  the  great 
human  family;  but  it  is  immeasurably 
beautiful  in  God,  in  all  its  breadth  and 
length  and  depth  and  height ;  for  the  riches 
of  His  grace,  who  Himself  is  rich  in 
mercy,  are  exceeding  great,  surpassing  our 
deserts,  our  experience,  our  imaginings.  This 
is  seen  in  His  kindness — that  condescending 
goodness,  that  quick  sensibility,  that  ex- 
quisite sympathy,  that  tenderness  of  kinship, 
which   subsists   between   parent  and   child. 

And  all  this  to  be  progressively  revealed 
in  the  ages  to  come.  Infinite  love  needs 
infinite  eternity  for  its  self-revelation.  Here 
is  the  design  : — "  This  people  have  I  formed 
for  Myself :  they  shall  shew  forth  My 
praisa" 

"  For  by  grace  are  ye  saved  through  faith ; 
and  thai  not  of  yourselves ;  it  is  the  gift  of 
God:  not  of  works,  lest  any  man  sJwuld 
boast." ~Vv.    8,    9. 

All  is  of  grace  from  first  to  last.  "We 
are  His  workmanship,"  but  wrought  on  no 
lifeless  material ,  like  the  paper  which  is 
to  be  written  upon  by  pen  and  ink,  or 
the  marble  which  is  cut  with  the  chisel,  or 
the  canvas  which  is  painted  by  the  artist's 
brush.  Nay,  He  is  the  living  God,  the 
Grod  of  the  spirits  of  all  flesh,  and  He 
forms  and  fashions  living,  loving  agents 
who  shall  do  such  good  works,  as  He  has 
before  prepared  for  them  to  do,  to  His 
glory  and   their  unspeakable   delight.      Such 
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are  God's  poems,  God's  works — only  let  uu 
yield  ourselves  to  God  ;  only  let  our  whole 
being   be    thrown   open    to   Hia   love. 

For  remember,  my  brethren,  this  great 
mystery,  this  responsibility  of  free  will  in 
men,  has  its  own  most  solemn  obverse.  The 
paper  cannot  refuse  the  impress  of  the 
writer's  pen  and  ink ;  nor  can  the  canvas 
reject  the  colours  deposited  thereon  by  the 
artist's  brush ;  nor  caxi  the  marble  resist 
the  graving  edge  of  the  sculptor's  chisel. 
But  you  may  refuse  to  suffer  God  to  fulfil 
in  you  the  good  pleasure  of  HU  goodness 
and  the  work  of  faith  with  power.  You 
may  resist,  and  successfully  resist.  His 
Spirit.  You  may  judge  yourselves  unworthy 
of  everlofittng  life.  You  may  n<^lect  so 
great  a  salvation.  You  may  choose  death 
^God  forbid  that  it  should  be  so  with 
you !  But  the  choice  is  yours ;  and  wide 
is  the  gate  and  broad  the  way  which  IciuIm 
to  destruction,  and  many  there  be  who 
go  in  thereat ;  because  strait  is  the  gate 
and  narrow  is  the  way  which  leads  to  life, 
and  few  there  be  that  find  it.  On  which 
road,  the  broad  or  the  narrow,  are  you  t 
I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death ;  and, 
if    you   have    not    yet   made   choice    between 


them,  I  beseech  you,  in  my  llaster'a  name, 
choose   life   to-day. 

Oh,  the  glorious  destiny  which  is  offered 
you  in  the  Gospel  1 — God's  likeness  for  ever- 
more stamped  on  you.  Does  an  author 
live  in  his  books  ?  Does  an  artist  live  in 
his  pictureti,  and  on  arehitect  live  in  the 
structures  he  has  built  1  God  would  fain, 
in  His  infinite,  condescending  love,  live  in 
you. 

It  is  not  only  Moses  and  David,  and 
Isaiah  and  Daniel,  nor  is  it  only  the 
Evangelists  and  Apostles,  and  the  Prophets 
and  Martyrs,  who  are  poems  of  God. 
Let  us  be  assured  that,  if  we  have  given 
ourBelvea  tu  God,  each  one  of  us  in  our 
low  estate  is  His  poem  likewise.  Yea, 
those  members  of  the  body  which  .seem  to 
be  more  feeble  are  ncccMsary  in  the  Mystical 
Bride  of  Christ — only  let  our  Father  write 
His  name  upon  our  foreheads  and  transcribe 
His  cliaract«r  on  our  lives :  only  let  us  be 
changed  into  the  init^  of  ULs  Christ.  And 
ere  long  He  that  shall  come  will  come  to 
be  admired  in  His  saints,  and  (it  is  no 
presumption  to  say  so ;  it  is  only  a  child's 
trustfulness)  among  the  rest,  to  be  admired 
in    you,    my  beloved    brethren,    and    in    me. 


fo 


Mr 


THAT    TANTALISING     LETTER. 

By    Margaret   Macintosh. 

JL,  I 'm  bothered     never  heard  tell  of  any— my  goodness!     I've 
if   I   can  tell      done  it  now  1" 

who      it's         And   so  he  had.    TJie  imperfect  adhesion  of 
from  ! "  the  envelope  had  yielded  altogether  to  his  too 

"It"  was  a  insinuating  finger. 
letter  ;  and.  Of  course,  now  that  it  it>a*  open,  it  would 
surely,  the  have  been  a  depth  of  foliy  passing  Mr.  Sprunt's 
easiest  way  comprehension  not  to  master  the  contents,  and 
his  face  actually  quivered  with  sujipressed  ex- 
citement during  the  perusaL 

"  If  that  doesn't  beat  the  Dutch  I "  he  ejacu- 
lated oil  reaching  the  end.  '"A  legacy  of  five 
hundred  pounds  from  her  grand-aunt !  If  I 
had  known  this  was  going  to  happen,  I  would 
have  made  her  Mrs.  Sprunt  long  ago.  I've 
always  been  fond  of  Nancy,  and  I  'm  fonder 
now  than  ever.     What  a  mercy  this  letter  came 

This  was  no  time,  however,  for  moral  reflec- 
tions. The  situation  called  for  immediate  action. 
In  order  to  secure  this  golden  windfall  for  his 
own  coffers,  he  must  not  let  the  grass  grow 
under  his  feet. 

A  moment's  cogitation  showed  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  get  the  fair  legatee,  by 


Sprunt  to  ar- 
rive   at     the 
desired  infor- 
mation     was 
simply       to 
open  it. 
No    doubt; 
but  here  arose  a  slight  difficulty:  it  wasn't  his. 
The  postman  had  dehvered  it  at  the  shop  by 
mistake.    It  was  addressed  to  >Jias  Nancy  Vale. 
All  day  the  sight  of  it  lying  on  the  top  of 
a  ham  on  the  counter  had  Uteralhi  UinttdiKcd 
him.    When  the  shutters  were  going  to  be  put 
on    for  the    night    he    took    it    up    for  a  final 
scrutiny. 

" The  postmark 's  London,"  he  ruminated.    "I 
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hook  or  by  crook,  to  proniiite  to  marry  him 
before  she  knew  o{  bee  good  luck. 

Suppose  lie  pro|K>se<I  that  night,  and  was  ac- 
cepted ?  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  he  could 
produce  the  letter,  all  sealed  up  again,  aa  if  it 
had  newly  arrived.  Unce  Nancy  bad  pledged 
her  word,  he  could  depend  on  her  not  throwing 
him   over. 

With  Mr.  Spnint  to  think  was  to  act— es- 
pecially   when    five    bnudred    pounds    were    at 

It  u-os  a  blustering  Marcb  evening,  both 
raining  and  blowing  at  a  rate  enough  to  queli 
the  ardour  of  any  ordinary  suitor.  But  a 
deluge  of  old  wives  and  pike-atavea  wouldn't 
have  deterred  the  redoubtable  Sprunt  from 
setting  out  for  Cherry-tres  Cottage  to  put  his 
fortune  (or  Nancy's,  rather)  to  the  test. 

A  few  minutes'  battling  with  the  elements 
brought  him  to  lii»  destination. 

In  answer  to  bis  resounding  rat-tat-tat  on  the 
knocker,  Nancy  appeared  at  the  door,  accom- 
lianied   by  Sponk,  a  handsome  black  cat 

"  Ah  !  "  says  the  clever  reader  ;  "  an  old 
maid ! " 

Well,  she  was  simjU,  undoubtedly,  but  it 
wasn't  from  want  of 

"An  offer,"  interposes  the  clever  reader,  with 
a  cynical  smile.    "It  never  is." 

To  tell  the  little  dressniaker'a  story  to  one 
capable  of  making  so  vile  an  insinuation  would 
be  casting  jiearls  before  swine.  EnoiVgh  to  say 
that  ten  years  before,  Nancy,  then  a  winsome 
dark-eyed  maiden  of  eighteen,  had  played  out 

To  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between  her 
lover  and  liLi  tyrannical  father,  who  had  threat- 
ened to  disinherit  bim  if  he  persisted  in  his 
attentions  to  her,  she  had  given  poor  Tom  his 
eoftf*^,  coldly,  firmly,    finally. 

Instead  of  this  having  the  efiect  anticipated, 
it  made  life  at  home  seem  so  intolerable  to 
young  Ford   that  he  ran  away. 

From  that  ill-fated  day  Nancy  had  never  seen 
her  lover  again,  though  bis  haggard  face  and 
that  last  look  in  his  eyes  as  of  some  dumb 
animal  in  pain  had  haunted  her  ever  since. 

But  this  is  a  digression.  Let  us  return  to 
the  present  and  Mr.   Sprunt. 

"It's  a  very  wet  night,  my  dear,"  he  observed. 
Without  waiting  to  be  invited,  he  entered  and 
seated  himself  in  the  arm-chair,  and  after  a 
few  desultory  remarks  and  preliminary  i.lear- 
ings  of  his  throat,  he  niade  the  plunge. 

"What  a  time  it  seenis  since  you've  been 
over  at  the  shop,  Nancy!  I've  been  missing 
you  badly." 

"Have  you,  raallyl"  returned  she,  a  faint 
tiuge  of  colour  stealing  into  her  pale  cheek. 
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"  Yes,  I  've  been  missing  you,  and  it  set  me 
a  thinking,"  continued  Mr,  Sprunt,  in  a  retlective 
tone.  "I  says  to  myself,  says  I,  'If  you  misses 
a  person  when  you  don't  see  her,  that  shows 
you've  a  hankering  after  her.  And  if  you've 
a  hankering  after  a  person,  that  shows  you  're 
in  love  with  her.  And  if  you're  in  love  with 
a  person,  well,  the  next  thing 's  to  get  married 
to  her,'  says  I — subject  to  her  approval,  of 
coui'se,"  added  the  man  of  soap  and  treacle  as 
an  after-thought  hardly  worthy  of  consideration. 

Having  thus  logically  stated  his  case,  he 
leaned  bis  burly  figure  back  in  his  chair, 
stuck  liis  thumbs  into  the  arm-holes  of  bis 
waistcoat,  and  complacently  awaited  a  reply. 

"  I  'm  very  sorry,"  stammered  Nancy,  whom 
the  proposal  bad  taken  entirely  by  surpjisB. 
"  If  you  mean  me,  Mr.  Sprunt,  it  'h  quite 
impossible." 

"  What,  impossible ' "  almost  shouted  that 
gentleman,    starting    up     iu    such     undisguised 
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tutoniuhment  that  Nancy  with  difficulty  represned 
a  smile.  "You  can't  mean  impossible,  surely  1 
For  any  itake,  take  time  and  consider.  The 
shop's  a  f;ood  going  concern  ;  1  could  keep  you 
like  a  lady.  A  silk  gown  and  a  gold  watch  and 
akaiti  would  be  nothing  to  me.  And  IVe  a 
snug  bit  of    money  laid  by " 

"  That  makes  no  difference,"  interrupted 
Nancy,  a  little  frown    puckering  her  forehead. 

To  say  that  her  elderly  wooer  was  dnmb- 
founded  is  patting  it  mildly.  If  »ton«v  mode 
no  difference,  what  on  earth  would  7  He  wa» 
almost  at  his  wits'  end,  seeing  his  chance  of 
the  five  hundred  pounds  visibly  receding,  when 
a  bright  idea  struck  him.  The  sentimental 
card  was  the  one  to  play  with   a  woman. 

Accordingly,  with  a  rueful  look,  be  rose  as 
if  to  depart. 

"Well,  I  can  aay  no  more.  I've  offered  you 
my  all,  and  it  doesn  t  please  you.  Many 'a 
the  time,  Nancy,  my  dear,  I've  thought  about 
you  here  so  solitary -I  ike.  Maybe,  after  this, 
you  11  think  about  me  sometimes  sitting  tohe- 

"Oh,  hushl"  cried  Nancy,  smitten  with  real 


you  'd  be  sorry  for  me.  Vou  see,  a  disap- 
pointment tellx  more  on  a  man  come  to  my 
time  of  life.    I  'm  not  so  young  as  I  once  wait." 

The  smile  with  which  he  concluded  was  more 
touching  to  Nancy  than  tears.  A  wave  of  in- 
finite pity  swept  over  her. 

Sprunt  paused  half-way  to  the  door,  detecting 
signs  of  indecision. 

"I  see  you're  no  able  to  bring  your  tnind  to 
it,"  he  said  humbly.  "  I  might  have  known 
you  couldut  You  11  no  let  this  make  any 
difference  between  us ;  it  would  kill  me,  if 
you  did.  Good-bye,  my  dear — God  blesa  you! 
You'll  never  want  a  friend  as  long  as  old 
John  Bprunt's  living.    Good-bye," 

"  Stop  a  moment,"  said  Nancy  hurriedly.  She 
was  fairly  overcome  t^  auch  disinterested  affec- 
tion.   "  If  you  care  so  much " 

"  Care ! "  broke  in  Sprunt,  with  genuine 
fervour;  "you  don't  know  how  much  I  care" 
(which  was  quite  true).  "  Oh,  Nancy !  just 
change  your  mind  and  say  'Yes.'" 

Nancy  said  "  Yes." 

While  this  settling  and  sealing  of  his  mis- 
tress' destiny  was  taking  place,  it  may  be  pro- 
fitable to  inquire.  What  was  Spook  aft«r) 

During  the  most  interestins  Part  of  the 
lation  of 


'  *I  oould  keep  ;oii  like  a  lady.* " 


compunction    for    the    pain    she    was   inflicting. 
"It  it  was  anything  else,   Mr.  Sprunt—" 

"Ay,  that's  it,"  with  a  heavy  sigh,  taking  a 
step  to  the  door.  "If  you  knew  how  I've 
Baved  up,  and  planoed,  and   counted   on  thiti. 


the  visitor's  overcoat— /otm^  articles  (that  is, 
those  not  indigenous  to  Cherry-tree  Cottage) 
possessing  a  rare  fascination  for  him. 

Spook    had    a    terrible    nose    for   diseovering 
secrete.    The  nearer  he  approached  one  of  the 
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pockets  the  keener  grew  the  sniffing ;  the 
reason  being  that  therein  lay  the  fateful  letter, 
which  had  acquired  a  very  pronounced  smell  of 
the  ham  it  had  been  in  close  proximity  to  all 
day. 

Now,  Spook  had  one  weakness — and  that  was 
for  ham.  Ham  in  any  shape  or  form  was  to 
him  irresistible.  For  ham  he  would  have 
stopped  at  no  crime,  how  much  less  at  mere 
pocket-picking  ? 

After  considerable  manoeuvring,  he  dexterously 
inserted  into  the  pocket  a  paw,  and,  without 
more  ado,  contrived  to  fish  out  the  letter. 

As  it  fell  on  the  floor,  a  sudden  movement  of 
Sprunt's  made  Spook  think  he  was  detected, 
and  he  precipitately  fled,  leaving  his  booty  lying 
half-hidden  under  the  table,  to  be  discovered 
in   due   time. 

If  anyone  had  told  Nancy  the  next  morning, 
when  she  began  washing  her  doorstep,  that  she 
would  leave  it  h/ilf-dUme,  she  would  have 
laughed  the  crazy  prediction  to  scorn. 

But  so  it  was  decreed. 

She  had  given  the  preliminary  wash  with 
water,   when  a  shadow  fell  athwart  the  step. 

Nancy  looked  up  in  surprise,  and  met  the 
steadfast  gaze  of  a  tall,  bronzed,  and  bearded 
stranger. 

Uttering  an  inarticulate  cry  of  half-incredulous 
joy,  she  sprang  to  her  feet  and  took  a  step  for- 
ward. 

The  next  instant  the  stranger's  strong  arms 
were  round  her,  and  his  lips  were  pressed  to 
hers  in  a  long  passionate  kiss. 

It  was  Tom — Tom  come  back  from  the  grave, 
as  it  were  1 

Who  could  describe  the  feelings  of  the  1<)||](|^ 
severed  pair?    Nancy's  glowing  face,  when  'OTi'b' 
raised  it  from  her  lover^s  broad  breast,  looked 
almost  as  young  and  as  fair  as  when  they  had 
parted -and  a  thousand  times  happier. 

Tom's  story  was  not  a  long  one,  but,  owing  to 
sundry  mysterious  interruptions,  it  took  a  good 
while  to  tell. 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  he  had  worked  his 
passage  out  to  Australia,  got  a  place  as  shep- 
herd on  a  sheep-farm,  and  before  half  a  dozen 
years  had  elapsed  was  himself  the  owner  of  a 
large  sheep-run. 

'*And  I  wouldn't  be  here  now,"  concluded  he, 
''if,  last  Christmas,  I.  hadn't  come  across  a 
Strathendy  man  :  Jim  Black,  the  joiner's  son. 
We  got  pretty  friendly  talking  about  old  times, 
and  he  told  me  you  were  still  Nancy  Vale. 
Folks  said  it-  was  for  my  sake  you  would  not 
marry.  When  1  heard  that,  the  real  reason  for 
your  refusing  me  began^  to  dawn  on  me.  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  sell  out,  and  come  back 
and  ask  you  again.    So  here  I  am.    You  won't 


send    me    away   this    time,    little    Nance,    will 
you?" 

Nancy  turned  away  her  head  with  a  sudden 
shiver  of  anguish.  Not  till  that  moment,  since 
Tom's  return,  had  she  remembered  what  had 
transpired  the  previous  evening. 

Oh,  the  horror  of  the  thought!  Tom  had 
come  back,  but  too  late;  was  she  not  John 
Sprunt's  afi^nced  wife? 

In  an  agony  of  despair  and  shame  she  hid 
her  face  in  her  hands.  Yes,  shame !  How 
could  she  ever  -  confess  to  faithful  Tom  that 
she  had  plighted  her  troth  to  another? 

But  it  had  to  be  told.  Tom  was  anxiously 
demanding  what  was  the  matter? 

''John  Sprunt  was  here  last  night/'  she  said 
at  last,  in  a  strange,  unnatural  voice,  "and  he 
asked  me  to  marry  him." 

''Ha,  ha,  ha1  Is  that  all?"  laughed  Tom, 
immensely  relieved.  "But  I  wouldn't  look  so 
solemn  about  it.  Don't  you  think  it  a  capital 
ioke?" 

"No,  I  don't,"  said  Nancy,  bursting  into 
tears ;    "  because  I   said  I  would." 

A  dead  silence  followed  this  declaration. 

Nanpy  got  out  her  little  handkerchief  and 
slowly  wiped  her  eyes,  stealing  a  piteous  glance 
at  Tom,  who  sat  as  grave  as  a  judge,  with  a 
perfectly  inscrutable  expression. 

"Are  you  angry,  Tom?"  she  askedy  timidly, 
when  the  silence  grew  unt>earable. 

"Angry?"  with  a  short,  bitter  laugh.  "Oh, 
no.  I'm  delighted,  of  course.  At  the  same 
time,  it's  an  unexpected  honour.  I  didn't 
know  I  was  taking  a  journey  of  thousands  of 
miles  to  be  present  at  John  Sprunt's  wedding. 
But  why,  in  the  name  of  wbnder,"  breaking  off 
his  tone  of  polite  irony— "why  didn't  you  tell 
me  this  at  first?" 

"Because  I  forgot,"  sobbed  Nancy.  "Oh! 
why  didn't  you  come  a  day  sooner— just  one 
day?" 

"You  don't  mean  t6  say  you  would  have 
preferred  me  to  the  young  and  handsome  and 
generous  Sprunt  ? "  asked  Tom,  with  biting 
sarcasm. 

Poor  Nancy  lifted  her  swimming  eyes  in  mute 
reproach.     The  sight  brought  the  penitent  Tom  . 
to  his  knees  by  her  side. 

"  I  'm  just  a  perfect  brute  !  "  he  declared, 
kissing  away  her  tears.  "Can  you  ever  forgive 
me  for  being  so  cruel?" 

For  answer,  Nancy  silently  laid  her  slender 
little  hand  in  his  broad  palm.  Tom  pressed  it 
again  and  again  to  his  lips. 

"  This  is  mine  now,"  he  said,  resolutely ;  "  and 
I  refuse  to  give  it  up  till  you  can  tell  me  some- 
body else  has  your  heart." 

"I'll  just  go  over  to  the  shop  at  once,  and 
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see  Sprunt  myself,"  r^'iiiarked  Tom  iireaently, 
getting  up.  "Hallo!  here's  a  letter,  Nancy," 
picking  up  the  all-importunt  document,  which 
had  lain  undisturbed  where  it  fell  till  now. 

Nancy  looked  at  the  letter  in  pUMled  aurprise. 
Together  they  perused  it.  Their  amazement  at 
its  contents  was  only  equalled  by  wonder  as  tu 
how  it  got  there. 

Suddenly  Nancy  e.tclaimed— 

"  Oh,  I  think  I  can  explain  it  I  remember 
just  like  a  dream  seeing  something  white  fall 
out  of  one  of  the  pockets  of  Mr.  Spnmt's 
overcoat.  Spook  was  poking  about  it  in  his 
ubue' 
pilff 


surprised  to  see  me  so  early ;  but  the  truth  is 
I'm  aniious  about  a  letter  for  you  that  the 
post  giLvti  me  through  carelessness  yesterday.  I 
had  it  ill  my  pocket  for  you  last  night  ;  but 
it  'a  not  to  be  wondered  at  that,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  forgot  it,"  with  a  leer  at  Nancy. 
"  And  now,  I  'm  sorry  to  say,  it 's  nowhere  to 
be  found." 

"  You  don't  need  to  waste  your  sorrow  on 
that.      It  has  just  been   found,"  said  TonL 

"  Oh,  ah— I  'ni  very  glad,"  stammered  Sprunt. 

"  This  letter  has  been  opeupd.    Perhaps  you  11 


' '  As  tor  explslnlng.  ;ou  niai'  bi 


;  f  oursclf  the  troiibls. '  ' 


say  he  took  it  in  a  fit  of  abstraction— just  as 
Sprunt  opened  it  to  begin  with,  wherever  he  got 
hold  of  it.  Do  you  understand  the  reason  of  hia 
sudden  affection  for  you,  Nancy  1  The  grasping 
old  miser ! " 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud  rap  at  the 
door,  followed  by  the  entrance  of  the  very  in- 
dividual in  question. 

His  dismay  on  seeing  a  stranger  may  be 
imagined.  Hia  first  impulse  was  to  withdraw, 
but  Tom's  voice  arrested  his  movement. 

"What  do  you  want,  sirl" 

Sprunt  stopi^ed,  gave  his  questioner  a  bale- 
ful glare  out  of  his  little  ferrety  eyes,  imd 
then,  utterly   ignoring   his   presence,    turned   to 

" Good- morning,  my  dear.      I  dai'esay  you're 


kindly  give  an  account  of  your  proceedings  with 
regard  to  it,"  continued  Tom,  sternly  eyeing  the 
delinquent,  who  was  mopping  the  perspiration 
off  his  honest  brow, 

"I  am  not  accountable  to  you,  air,"  growled 
Sprunt.  "Nancy,  ray  dear,  I '11  explain  it  all  to 
you." 

"Just  dare  to  call  this  lady  j'our  'dear' 
again!"  cried  Tom,  with  such  ferocity  of  aspect 
that  "the  Shop"  backed  two  or  three  steps  to 
the  door.  "  As  for  explaining,  you  may  save 
yourself  the  trouble.— It  'a  an  ill  wind  that 
blows  nobody  good,"  observed  Tom,  with  a 
comical  glance  at  Nancy  as  the  door  Iniiged 
behind  the  baffled  schemer.  "The  very  Jiret 
thing  you  are  going  to  do,  my  little  Nancy 
Pretty,  is  to  choose  your  wedding  gown." 
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POVERTY   IN  GLOVES, 

Records  of  Life  amongst  the  Poor  of  Gentle 
Birth. 


lEAT    deal  of  sympathy  has      understanding  that  where  true  poverty  pleads, 
been  evoked   from    time   to      charity  and  ayniputhy  are  never  known  to  fail, 
time    by    an    exposition    of     The  domicile,  to  begin  with,  was  not  attractive, 
the   trials   And    teniptution!i      It  was  of  <lingy    brick,   between   tno  dull  and 
of  city  working  girls.     But      dismal    streets,   though    cluse    to   a  fashionable 
there    is    a  class,  of    whom      thoroughfare.    The  lower  porlion  wa.i  an  eating- 
much    less    is    known,    who      house,    the     place    to    which     woi'kmen     take 
have  to  fight  their  way, 
often     unaided,     through 
piteous  stori 
-whose  pride 
(o  reveal  their  woes,  and  who  b 
the    last    with    brave     faces    1 
hearts.     They    are  classed    as 
have    known    better  days,"    Tl 
divided    into    "  Those    who    mv 
appearances"  if  they  mean 
to   make    any    way  in   the 
irnrld    at    all ;    and     those 
who,    with  the  mark   "de- 
ftiyed      gentlewomen "     on 
their     every     action,     will 
keep     »p     appearancfti     at 
iiiiy  cost,   for   the   sake    of 
the  [Mist.  5^ 

Of  Ruch  London  is  full ; 
living,   or    inor«    truthfully 
1  niight  say  dyinj;,  inch  by 
iii'-h,    siifTering    from     that 
imli'scribable  disease,  "gen- 
teel   iwverty,"    which     no 
doctor  can  cure,  and  which 
no  rich   person  can  under- 
stand.     They    are     to    be 
found     in    dozens     in    re- 
spectable second-rate  board- 
ing-houses,     in     suburban 
lodging- houses,  pinch-cheeked,  i 
gre!y    clothed,    8t«iidily     going 
their  grave    happy    in    the    bt 
jvwr  souls,   that  nobody  knows 
themselves  whnt  ails  them,  and 
nobody  ever  will. 

Among  some    like   these    I   . 
caM  my  lot  and  if  I  reveal  a  little  /' 

of    what     I     saw,     it    is     on    the  .  ™.    ,_  .      ,_       . 

'The  boardere  dine  here.    — ji-  IM, 
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their  dinner,  wrapped  by  a  careful  wife  in  a 
coarse  cotton  cloth,  and  there  wash  it  down 
with  copious  libations  of  tea  or  ale.  This  room 
in  shape  was  three-cornered,  light  and  lofty  at 
the  top,  but  the  numerous  marble-clothed  tables, 
separated  from  each  other  by  high  wooden  par- 
titions, gave  a  sombre  effect  down  below.  The 
dining-parlour  for  the  "lady  boarders**  was  on 
the  other  side  of  the  passage;  it  was  long  and 
narrow,  carefully  darkened  from  street  view  by 
a  frosted  window  and  wire  blind,  and  so  tightly 
filled  by  the  table  and  two  rows  of  chairs  that 
no  waiting  at  meals  was  possible. 

It  was  here  I  interviewed  the  proprietress,  of 
ample  proportions,  bland  and  benign,  but  whose 
bands  of  iron  grey  hair,  severely  smoothed  on 
either  side  of  the  flaccid  cheeks,  bestowed  the 
impression  that  she  scrutinised  keenly,  if  she 
judged  with  leniency  in  the  end. 

"  The  boarders  dine  here,"  she  explained,  with 
a  comprehensive  wave  of  her  fat  hand  at  the  some 
twenty  odd  empty  chairs ;  **  we  allow  no  meals 
upstairs,  and  expect  them  to  have  their  dinner 
over  by  one.  If  there  is  an  overflow  in  the 
shop  the  customers  have  to  be  served  here.  Of 
course  the  boarders  get  shop  prices— 1^  a  cup 
of  tea,  coffee,  or  cocoa,  Id.  a  slice  of  bread  and 
butter,  2d.  a  rasher,  6d.  a  plate  of  meat  with 
potatoes  and  one  other  vegetable,  2d.  pudding  or 
tart.  Stout  or  ale  can  be  bought  from  the 
public-house  opposite,  but  ready  money  must  be 
paid.    Now  we  will  go  upstairs.*' 

On  the  first  floor  ^us  a  room  on  either  side 
of  a  dark  passage,  piled  with  trunks  of  all  sizes. 
These  rooms  were  fitted  up  as  cubicles. 

"  We  charge  4s.  6d.  a  week  for  each  cubicle  on 
this  floor,"  she  said  when  she  had  somewhat 
recovered  her  breath,  "  and  provide  a  towel,  soap, 
and  one  candle  a  week.  I  keep  a  servant  to 
make  the  beds,  but  expect  the  boarders  to  clean 
their  boots  and  brush  their  dresses  downstairs,** 
For  the  next  floor  :}s.  6d.  was  charged,  and  only 
one  room  was  given  up  to  cubicles ;  the  other 
was  the  public  sitting-room,  darkened  as  below 
with  frosted  window  and  wire  blind,  having 
for  furniture  a  horsehair  sofa,  a  round  rickety 
table,  four  cane-bottciiied  chairs,  and  a  carpet  in 
holes.  For  adornment  there  were  some  highly 
coloured  pictures  of  the  Queen  as  a  bride,  Wel- 
lington very  fierce  on  horseback,  and  Nelson 
simpering  vacantly  in  a  sky-blue  huge  cravat. 
Vainly  did  their  garish  hues  seek  to  enliven  the 
grimly  chaste  apartment. 

" Have  you  no  single  rooms ?'*  I  inquired. 

"  Yes,  two  ;  this  was  once  two  houses,  so  we  have 
been  able  to  slice  a  portion  off  the  landing  of 
each ;  6s.  6d.  is  the  price  of  one,  68.  6d.  of  the 
other.  They  have  only  borrowed  light,  however, 
and  no  fireplace.    Still,  we  roust  pay  something 


for  being  respectable,  I  always  say,  and  there  are 
many  as  pays  more." 

Afraid  that  she  detected  a  rather  rueful 
hesitation  in  my  glance,  I  hastily  acquia^ctrd 
in  her  trite  maxim,  and  arranged  the  necessary 
preliminaries  for  possession  of  one  of  them. 

"  What  is  your  general  class  of  inmate.s  \  ^  I 
ventured  to  ask  before  leaving. 

"  Well  a  little  mixed,  as  you  can  understand,** 
she  said  confidentially,  jingling  my  de{.K>sit 
money  with  an  evident  relish  of  the  sound. 
"Anyone  who  wants  to  live  decently  on  from 
ten  shillings  to  a  pound  a  week  can  do  so  here. 
I  have  governesses  who  have  outhved  their 
work,  two  maiden  ladies  who  once  had  their 
own  carriage,  a  young  lady  whose  mother  wa^ 
wealthy,  but  when  reverses  came  the  daughter 
had  the  pluck  to  come  to  London  alone  and 
take  a  situation  in  a  shop.  Then  there  are 
pupil-teachers,  lady's  maids  out  of  situation, 
machinists,  and  many  who  are  behind  the 
counter  at  the  West-End  emporiums.  It  is 
a  little  world  of  its  own,  and  the  faces  keep 
changing.  I  am  particular  as  to  references, 
and  allow  no  latch-keys.  London  's  a  wicked 
place,  miss,  and  there  is  temptation  for  ever}- 
age.** 

Agreeing  with  this  last  remark,  I  took  my 
departure,  to  arrive  punctually  with  my  be- 
longings on  the  day  appointed.  To  settle  in 
such  confined  quarters  required  much  skill,  for 
when  my  box  was  in  my  room  my  bath  had  to 
be  out,  and  vice  ver»d.  Still  by  dint  of  per- 
suading and  altering  I  got  ship-shape  at  last. 
The  blank  window  I  also  found  let  in  more 
wind  than  it  kept  out  rain  ;  but  this  trifling 
defect  was  remedied  by  an  Indian  shawl  pinned 
along  one  side,  and  a  dressing-gown  along  the 
other,  and  it  was  in  a  very  virtuous  frame  of 
mind  that  I  entered  the  dingy  parlour  to  make 
friends  with  my  new  companions. 

But  they  were  not  so  ready  to  make  friends 
with  me.  Genteel  poverty  has  its  own  laws, 
and  to  be  hail-fellow-well-met  is  not  one  of 
them.  There  are  limits  within  its  circle,  while 
grades  and  degrees  are  innumerable.  Hence, 
each  one  watched  to  see  with  which  set  I  would 
ally  myself;  whether  the  flighty,  irresponsible 
shop-girls,  who  starved  in  their  food  to  procure 
bits  of  finery,  would  claim  me  as  theirs,  or 
whether  I  belonged  to  the  prim,  sedate  school 
that  lived  in  a  past  of  luxury,  and  was  "  stand- 
offish** with  the  present 

So  it  took  weeks  to  make  a  companion  and 
months  to  make  a  friend.  This  was  partly 
owing  to  the  publicity  of  the  life,  combined 
with  its  narrow  space.  Conversation  had  to  be 
in  common  or  it  could  not  be  at  all.  Ever)- 
whisper  was  overheard,  so  talking  was  reduce  i 
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to  the  merest  platitudes.  We  bad  little  chance 
of  exchan^ng  confidencea,  fnr  many  only  met  at 
meals.  No  male  frienda  might  come  upstairs, 
and  no  women  friends  could  go  anywhere  but 
in  the  parlour.  So  visitors  were  encouraged  by 
no  one:  they  only  increased  the  dulaese.of  the 
atmosphere. 

The  first  to  interest  me  waa  Miss  Brooke— 
the  girl  who  had  left  her  mother  and  was 
bodice  hand  at  a  big  firm  in  Oxford  Street. 

She    was    an    example   of    the 
virtue    ^-'*'-^    '"■     »—    -.=t~i"t 
She  » 
and    t 
morn  i  I 

little 
empha 
grey  e 
Thoi 
head  • 


came  while  I  was  a  feUow-boarder  of  Misa 
Brooke's;  but  if  royalty  had  known  how  those 
girls  ifere  Hweat«d,  there  would  have  been  an 
inquiry  on  the  subject- 
Miss  Brooke  was  about  twenty,  and  would 
have  been  pretty  but  for  a  sallow  complexion. 
,Hhe  was  largely  made,  but  wanted  a  course  of 
calisthenics  to  straighten  the  rounded  back  and 
raise  the  drooping  shoulders.  But  she  came 
home   "  too  tired "  to  join  classes  of  auy  soil. 


"  She  rested  In  Uw  ttaOs  n 


n  the  creakf  borsahalr  s> 


the  girl  only  received  fi/trat  shillings,  a  virtlc. 
The  "ladies"  who  dressed  in  silks  and  "fitted" 
the  customers  got  big  salaries  because  they 
were  m  eviiiaice  ;  but  Uiss  Brooke,  who  only 
worked  behind  the  scenes,  and  was  respon- 
sible for  the  terrible  exactness  requisite  in 
the  present  day  bodice,  was  fined  if  not 
there  at  7.46  a.m.,  was  often  kept  till  after 
10  p.m.,  and  then  was  alloived  to  bring  her 
work  home  and  finish  it  in  bed  ! 

She  had  a  great  number  of  apprentices  under 
her ;  all  their  mistakes  she  had  to  rectify, 
alterations  came  to  her  department— bo  no 
wonder  she  was  never  free  from  headaches. 

Dinner  (and  a  good  one)  was  given  at  the 
establishment  to  nil  empl(i,vge:>,  tea  also  if  they 
worked  after  7  p.m.     A   royal    wedding   order 


She  had  an  iron  will  and  worked  all  night  if 
necessary ;  if  not,  she  rested  in  the  stuffy  room 
on  the  creaky  horsehair  sofa.  Sunday  she  spent 
in  lying  down  and  attending  ohurch  services. 
Of  her  fifteen  shillings  she  sent  five  shillings 
weekly  to  her  mother  and  lived  on  the  re- 
maining ten. 

She  was  not  popular  because  she  was  "  rather 
prim."  She  had  lieen  brought  up  strictly  ;  she 
disapproved,  and  ■  showed  her-  disapproval,  of 
frivolous  conversation,  inquisitive  inquiries,  and 
fripperies  •  in  the  matter  of  dress.  She  held 
aloof  from  everyone  because  of  the  splendour  of 
a  [last  which  was  a  sealed  book  to  us,  too 
proud  to  explain,  too  reserved  to  reveal,  yet 
sufTering  all  the  time  intensely,  keenly. 

it  is  difficult  to  conceive  a  \iSv  more  solitary, 
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more  deadly  dull  in  ita  starch  and  stiff  forlom- 
ness,  yet  it  ia  the  life  lived  by  many  more  than 
the  outside  world  wota  of. 

Her  little  romance  waa  aa  pretty  and  sedate 
aa  heraelf. 

Once  a  year  the  firm  gave  an  outing  to  their 
"  hands,"  as  we  call  them  in  the  north.  They 
hii'ed  wagonettes  and  apent  a  day  in  the 
country.  Each  girl  was  pennitted  to  bring  a 
friend.  On  a  certain  (tccasion  some  dating 
spiiits  brought  brothera  and  male  cousins. 

One  of  these  "  brothers "  wa.^  struck  by  Miss 
Brooke's  quiet  demeanour,  got  introduced,  and 
discovered  that  their  circmnstances  were  some- 
what simitar.  This  formed  a  bond  of  union, 
and  the  half-starved  heart  allowed  itself  to  ex- 
pand a  little.  Fram  that  day  for  many  months 
he  called  every  Sunday  afternoon  with  his 
sister  and  took  Mi.ss  Brooke  to  church.  They 
came  liack  to    tea  in   the  shop,  for  gentlemen 


were  not  permitted  further.  As  the  shutters 
were  up  and  the  boards  stilt  smelt  of  their 
Saturday  scouring,  the  wooing  was  not  carried 
on  imder  cheerful  circumstances,  but  it  pro- 
gressed for  all  that. 

When  the  sister  could  not  come,  I  was  in- 
vited to  be  cha)>eron,  and  suffered  from  shivers 
and  blues  and  alt  that  i.s  melancholy  after  an 
hour  in  that  dim  sunless  room,  with  its  brown 
holland  blinds  at  the  top  and  iti  wooden 
shutters  at  the  bottom  of  the  large  plate  glass 
windows.  I  used  to  think  never  had  constancy 
such  a  test ;  but  Mr.  Benjamin  Lister  stood  it 
gallantly.  I  never  heard  them  laugh,  I  never 
saw  them  kiss. 

They  talked  in  low  whispers,  and  at  inter\-alft 
they  smiled  staidly  at  one  another.  So  noise- 
le.fs  were  they  over  their  courtship,  I  often 
wondered  if  they  indulged  liotwcen  times  in  » 
little  nap. 


'*>*<j»«^  _ 


"  Ibey  eucb  presented  n 
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f  had  left  when  the  happy  affair  came  off, 
but  waii  told  it  was  jiust  as  calm  and  decorous 
as  the  wooing  had  been. 

A  fairy  tale  would  end  here,  but  truth,  alas ! 
goes  further.  She  had  to  pay  the  price  of  her 
life  for  the  strain  it  had  cost  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances during  a  period  when  girlhood's  frame 
required  a  support  it  never  got.  Strength  failed 
her  when  a  mother's  hope  beat  high,  and  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  her  marriage  a 
young  wife  and  babe  were  laid  to  rest,  slowly 
pressed  to  death  between  the  grinding  stones  of 
conventional  appearance  carried  to  excess. 

Something  of  the  same  atmosphere  of  chilli- 
ness surrounded  the  two  maiden  ladies  who  had 
known  better  days.  To  amalgamate  with  iw 
was  to  lose  their  gentility ;  and  the  frigid  bows 
with  which  they  would  receive  any  overtures  of 
friendship  would  have  been  ludicrous  if  they 
hivd  not  been  so  i)athet:c. 

They  lived  in  the  past,  and  were  only  acting 
a  |>art  in  the  present. 

They  embroidered  handkerchiefs  and  under- 
linen  for  shops,  but  the  work  was  trying  and 
the  pay  poor.  My  heart  ached  as  I  watched 
them  knock  off  one  little  luxury  after  the  other 
—  first  the  glass  of  milk  for  supper,  then  the 
t^acake  for  tea,  and  next  the  butter  for  break- 
fast. 

The  i>oorer  they  became  the  more  closely  they 
wrapped  themselves  up  in  their  garment  of 
pride.  They  would  not  let  us  know  for  fear 
that  we  should  pity  and  help. 

Oh,  it  was  all  so  very  pitiful  and  so  very  sad ! 
The  time  came  when  I  could  stand  it  no  longer : 
the  sight  of  their  meek,  starved  faces  haunted 
me,  and  I  consulted  Mrs.  Coates  as  to  how  I 
could  help  without  hurting  their  feelings. 

"  It  is  no  good,"  she  said.  "  Assistance  would 
kill  them ;  they  are  made  of  pride." 

*'But  are  they  to  die  by  inches  before  our 
very  faces?"  I  asked  rather  indignantly. 

*'Wlien  you  come  to  my  age,"  she  replied 
sagely,  "you  will  find  it  a  thankless  task  to 
prevent  ixjople  going  their  own  way." 

I  was  rebuffed  but  not  daunted  ;  and  a  few 
days  later  the  chance  came  of  my  being  able  at 
least  to  put  a  little  pleasure  in  their  way. 

I  received  a  present  of  game,  and  immediately 
improvised  a  birthday,  and  wanted  a  birthday 
party.  I  coaxed  Mrs.  Coates  to  lend  me  her 
private  parlour,  and  by  delicately  hinting  to 
the  dear  old  ladies  that  if  they  would  accept 
the  invitation  I  would  invite  no  one  of  a 
lesser  rank,  I  prevailed  on  them  to  accept, 
and  fixed  the  lunch  at  the  hour  of  two  p.m., 
BO  as  not  to  cause  jealousy  among  the  others, 
from  whom  it  was  kept  a  profound  secret. 
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Never  was  menu  more  carefully  prepjxred ; 
never  was  cooking  ^o  anxiou.sly  suj)ervised. 
Sorely  I  tried  Mrs.  Coates's  patience,  as  I 
hovered  about  arranging  flowers  and  dessert, 
and  putting  finishing  touches  here  and  there. 
Punctually  to  the  moment  they  entered,  affable 
and  condescending,  the  very  pink  of  propriety 
and  primness.  In  a  little  set  speech  they  each 
presented  me  with  a  "trifle,"  one  a  scissor- 
sheath,  the  other  an  old-fashioned  bouquet- 
bolder. 

How  their  eyes  gleamed  as  they  i»artook  of 
the  savoury  game,  how  their  hearts  wanned  us 
they  aristocratically  sipped  at  their  glasses !  I 
have  never  had  a  purer  pleasure  than  the 
feasting  of  those  dear  old  maids.  Not  for  a 
moment  did  they  forget  their  company  manners. 
We  discoursed  of  the  last  Ministry,  of  the  Royal 
Family,  of  the  decadence  of  manners,  of  the 
want  .of  high  tone  prevalent  in  the  present 
generation. 

When  lunch  was  over  I  carried  them  off  for 
a  drive  ;  and  a  colour  came  into  the  shrunken 
faces,  and  a  fresh  animation  to  their  voices 
which  betrayed  their  rich  enjoyment. 

Confidence  l)egets  confidence,  and  when  very 
gently  I  asked  to  help,  my  offer  was  not 
repulsed.  They  exchanged  timid  glances,  and 
with  much  circumlocution,  and  not  a  little 
agitation,  they  owned  there  was  a  certain  matter 
in  which  my  co-operation  would  be  invaluable. 
A  little  more  persuasion  and  out  it  came. 

"  Would  I  lend  them  sufficient  money  to  buy 
some  false  hair?" 

**It.  was  so  very  necessary,"  ^id  the  younger, 
to  keep  up  appearances.  They  were  so  certain 
they  would  get  more  orders  if  they  dressed 
their  heads  like  other  people  ;  they  dared  not 
ask  anyone  else,  but  I  was  so  symimthetic. 

Never  was  I  more  astonished  in  my  life. 
I  could  have  laughed  till  I  cried.  It  was  so 
quaint ;  it  was  so  touching ;  it  was  so  humor- 
some  ;  it  was  so  sad.  Here  were  people 
hungering  for  very  bread,  and  in  their  stubborn 
pride  they  starved. 

Not  for  worlds  would  I  have  thrown  them 
back  into  their  old  sphere  of  reticence  and 
restraint— I  guessed  what  an  effort  it  had  cost 
them  to  speak.  We  drove  there  and  then  to 
the  hair-dresser's,  and  each  was  made  happy  by 
the  possession  of  a  luxuriant  coil,  more  than 
slightly  tinged  with  grey. 

About  a  year  after  my  departure  the  elder 
succumbed  to  influenza ;  her  sister  followed 
her  in  a  month. 

But  I  have  the  comfort  of  knowing  that 
their  last  days  were  brightened  by  the  pretty 
belief  that  their  better  circumstances  were 
owing  to  those  coils  of  false  hair. 
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A    NEW    HYMN    TUNE. 


Words  by  O.  Rawsok.  ^ 


Mtisic  by  Ebenezer  Prout,  Mus.D. 

iPnftuor  o/Mwiie  in  the.  UnivtnUt^  itf  DHbU1^^ 


1 .  At       ev   -  'ning      time,  when  day       is        done,  Life's    lit  -  tie      day  is 

2.  God    doth      send       light     at       ev  -  'ning    time,  And    bids    the     fears       and 
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"'     MUblAKL) 

By   the    Rev.    Hugh   Macmillan,    D.D..    LL.D.      ^    T  V^    IT) 


;iS  was  «  favourite  saying 
of  our  Lord.      He  re- 
pented it,  afl  the  Evan- 
fcelistit  record,  on  three 
different  occaaions.    He 
introduced    it  by   the 
form  11  la     which     gives 
the  strongest  emphaain 
to  His  words— "  Verily 
T  iiiy  unto  you."    On 
the  first    occuHion    He    uttered    it    when  curing 
the  lunatic  child  at   the  foot  of  the   Mount  of 
T  ran  a  figuration.      On    the    second    {tccasion    He 
uttered    it,    amons  a  mmiber  of  discourses  and 
[mrables  delivered  near  Jericho,  to  the  disciple!) 
and  to  the  multitude  that  followed  Him.    And 
on  the  third  occasion  He  uttered   it  in  connec- 
tion with   the   blaating  oF  ilie  unfmitful  fig-tree 
on  the  way  between  Jerunaleni  and  Bethany. 

Our  Lord  always  drew  His  iui:iges  and  allu- 
sions from  the  ohjectH  of  the  locality  where  He 
happened  to  lie  at  the  time;  and,  therefore,  we 
lind  this  memorable  saying,  though  identical 
always  in  it»  principle,  having  a  different 
netting  and  application  according  lo  the  dif- 
ferent nature  of  the  surroundings  in  which  it 
waa  proclaimed.  At  the  foot  of  the  Mount  of 
TranstiRn ration  the  power  of  faith  was  to  be 
Tnanife«t«d  by  the  displacement  of  the  huge 
xnow-crowned  range  of  Hermon  that  towered 
above  Him  where  He  stood.  On  the  way 
'■otween  Jerusalem  and  Kelhany  the  power  of 
faith  was  to  be  displayed  not  merely  in  tip- 
rooting  the  barren  fig- tree,  but  alao  in  the 
ttuuofal  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  on  whose  slope 


it  grew.  And  at  Jericho  our  Lord's  images 
were  derived  from  the  objects  of  the  locality  ; 
for  He  said  that  the  power  of  faith  would  be 
exemplified  in  plucking  up  by  the  mots  a 
sycamine  tree  growing  beside  His  |>ath  at  the 
time,  and  planting  it  in  the  bitter,  lifeless 
waters  of  the  Dead  Sea,  the  northern  part  of 
which  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  this 
point,    glittering    under    the    purple    cliffs    of 

The  sycamine  tree,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
sycamore,  is  too  tender  to  thrive  on  the  up- 
lands of  Palestine.  It  is  cjiiufiy  found  in  the 
hot  valley  of  the  Jordan,  where  snow  and 
froat  are  unknown.  It  used  to  grow  abun- 
dantly at  Jericho  in  our  Saviour's  time.  I 
saw  an  aged  sycamore  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Wady  Kelt,  by  the  side  of  which  the  road 
from  Jericho  to  Jerusalem  passes :  and  its 
large  lateral  branches,  springing  from  the 
trunk  HO  close  to  the  ground  that  it  was  an 
easy  task  to  climb  them,  reminded  me  <if 
Zaccheus,  who  made  use  of  the  tree  as  a 
perch  from  which  to  see  Jesus  in  the  crowd 
at  this  very  spot.  It  also  forcibly  reminded 
me  of  our  Loril's  saying  about  the  power  of 
faith,  uttered  in  the  same  place  on  the  same 
occasioa  The  sycamore  tree  is  so  delicate 
that  it  cannot  bear  a  few  more  degrees  of 
cold  than  it  is  accustomed  to ;  and  to  trans- 
plant it  even  from  the  plains  of  Jericho  to 
the  neighbouring  heights  of  Jiidea  would 
most  certainly  kill  it.  And  yet  this  same 
delicate  tree,  that  can  only  grow  in  the 
warmest  and  most  sheltered  part  of  Ttileatiae, 
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ia  to  be  removed  and  replanted  in  an  entirely 
alien  element,  and  to  thrive  there.  The  Dead 
Sea  is  more  hostile  to  life  than  any  other 
aea  in  the  world.  In  every  other  sea  vast 
quantities  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  are 
found  ;  in  tropical  seas  great  seaweeds  more 
gigantic  than  trees  flourish  ;  but  the  inteoaely 
bitter  brine  of  the  Dead  Sea  is  absolutely 
lifelesa  and   incapable   of   sustaining   life.    No 


idle'wouders  of  tliat  kind,  which  would  only 
cause  confusion  and  loss;  which  would  only 
minister  to  the  vanity  of  the  workera,  and  t« 
the  awe  and  astonishment  of  the  spectators ; 
and  which  would  derange  the  system  of  nature 
without  any  adequate  moral  or  spiritual  benefit. 
The  grace  of  God  can  never  be  used— as  Simon 
Magus  wished  the  power  of  bestowing  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  order  to  obtain  authority  over 


aninisl  or  vefjetwble  life,  however  low  in  the 
scale  of  organisation  or  powerful  in  its  vital 
force,  could  by  any  ]X)83ibility  live  in  it.  And 
yet  Jesus  chose  it  as  an  illustmtion  of  how 
faith  could  overcome  even  this  impossibility — 
could  command  one  of  the  largest  trees  of 
Palestine,  whose  sturdy  roots  go  deep  into  the 
ground,  to  be  plucked  up  and  planted  in  this 
bitter,  briny  sea,  and  flourish  where  no  other 
life  could  exist 

Are  we  to  dismiss  this  comparison  as  a  mere 
hyperbole  %  Is  there  any  sense  in  which  the 
saying  can  be  true  1  Must  assuredly  there  is ; 
and  never  did  He,  who  is  the  Truth,  utter  truer 
words  than  when  He  used  those  ninrvellous 
illustrations  from  the  held  of  nature  of  the 
power  of  faith.  Of  course  we  must  get  rid  of 
the  idea  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of  them,  on 
a  first  consideration,  as  supernatural  prodigies — 
on  a  level  with  mere  magical  feats.  Our  Lord's 
comparisons  give  no  warrant  for  a  literal  inter- 
pretation of  them.  Material  mountains  and 
material  trees  cannot  be  removed  by  a  word  or 
a  wish,  however  strong  the  faith  may  be.  Such 
capricious  and  extravagant  exercises  of  power 
would  be  contrary  to  the  very  nature  of  faith. 
The  Lord  of  order  does  not  confer  upon  the 
moat  faithful  of  His  people  power  to  perform 


liis  fellowmen — in  the  working  of  any  nctdlcss 
or  fruitless  miracles. 

Jesus  is  the  Author  of  order  in  tie  world  of 
nature,  and  hence  His  own  greatest  miracles 
were  not  violations  of  that  order,  but  were  in 
strictest  harmony  with  iL  He  was  made  under 
the  law ;  and  even  His  greatest  works  show 
His  obedience  to  the  will  of  His  Father  in 
the  most  impressive  manner.  No  human  being 
had  ever  such  faith  as  Jesus  possessed  and 
proved,  and  yet  He  never  showed  its  power 
by  doing  such  a  monstrous  thing  as  removing 
a  mountain,  or  such  an  unuatuial  thing  as 
planting  a  tree  in  the  bitter  waters  of  the 
sea,  by  a  word.  Tlie  actual  miracles  that  gave 
ris^e  to  the  illustrations  of  the  power  of  faith 
which  Christ  used  on  these  occasions  were  not 
themselves  monstrous  or  unnatural  displays 
of  arbitrary  power,  performed  to  create  as- 
tonishment and  win  homage,  but  were  in 
entire  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  natural 
and  spiritual  worlds.  The  blasting  of  the 
barren  fig-tree  was  in  the  line  of  its  own 
barrenness.  It  was  not  the  sentence  of  doom 
of  Christ  merely  ;  it  was  the  sentence  of  the 
tree  itself,  self  -  pronounced  and  self  -  inflicted. 
Christ  only  gave  expression  in  emphatic  words 
to  what  the  tree   itself  had  been   uttering  is 
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the  mute  laugua^  of  its  barren  condition. 
He  only  brought  the  outward  state  of  the 
tree  into  harmony  with  ita  inward.  And  BO, 
too,  the  healing  of  the  lunatic  boy,  whom  the 
disciples  could  not  cure,  was  entirely  withiii 
Hix  province  as  the  Healer  of  the  souls  and 
bodies  of  nien— H-t  the  Lord  of  the  spiritual 
world.  Satan  was  a  usurper,  and  commanded 
his  evil  spirits  to  take  forcible  poasesaioii  of 
the  body  of  tbe  youth.  Jesus  was  the  tnie 
Lord  of  the  heart,  and,  therefore,  He  had 
authority  to  cast  out  those  evil  spirits  and 
611  the  body  and  mind  of  the  disti'acte<l  child 
with  purity  and  jieace. 

What  did  Christ  mean,  then,  by  the  remark- 
able illustrations  of  the  power  of  faith  which 
He  used!  He  meant  that  God  would  give  to 
those  who  exercised  tnie  faith  in  Him  power 
to  work  wonders,  which  would  actually  tran- 
scend the  ordinary  means  by  which  men  carry 
on  their  ordinary  labours,  as  far  as  the  re- 
moval of  u  mountain,  or  the  transplanting  of 
a  tree  into  the  sea  would  transcend  them.  Tt 
i.s  a  comparison  that  our  Lord  is  here  insii- 
tiiting.  It  is  as  if  He  had  said  that  the  power 
of  faith  in  it.i  own  sphere  would  be  as  great 
as  tlii>  force  that  removed  a  mountain  or 
transplanted  a  tree  would  be  in  the  natural 
world.  But  nothing  would  be  a  greater  mis- 
take than  to  utiike  shallow  the  deep  meaning 
ot  the  woids  by  the  explanation  that  they 
were  spoken  only  iu  a  coniparative  sense.  It 
is  not  merely  sun  a  fij^ire  of  speech  that  the 
great  truth  is  taught  us.  There  is  a  certain 
sense  in  which  the  saying  of  our  Lord  is 
strictly  and  literally  true.  He  compared  faith, 
not  to  a  dead  inert  force,  hut  to  a  living  seed, 
capable  of  almost  infinite  growth  and  expan- 
sion. A  mechanical  force  is  expended  at  once 
like  the  explosion  of  a  grain  of  gunpowder; 
hut  a  vital  force  like  that  Mhich   is  stored  up 


in  a  little  black  seed  no  bigger  than  a  grain  of 
gunpowder,  and  resembling  it  closely  in  appear- 
ance, can  renew  itself  indednitely. 

You  see  in  the  natural  world  the  vast  difTer- 
ence  between  the  eflfect  of  mechanical  and  vital 
force.  A  soft  living  tissue  is  always  stronger 
than  a  hard  dead  substance.  The  coral  poljii 
encountering  the  stormy  breakers  of  the  Pacific, 
proves  how  a  feeble  vitil  force  may  resist  a 
tremendous  energy  which  is  only  mechanical. 
Jjook  at  one  of  those  shell-fisli  on  our  shores 
that  tore  deep  holes  in  the  hard  granite  rock 
nnder  the  waters  of  the  sea.  Its  tool  is  a  soft 
tiny  organ  like  a  piece  of  jelly,  and  yet  it 
bores  with  it  the  hardest  rocks.  Tlie  life  of 
that  delicate  creature  overcomes  the  passive 
resistance  of  the  granite,  and  after  ages  of 
persevering  work  removes  whole  mountains  of 
rock.  And  eiiually  striking  is  the  power  of 
vegetable  life.  I  know  a  siiecies  of  conferva  or 
fresh-tvater  alga,  consisting  of  a  tuft  of  green 
hairs  or  threads,  which  grows  only  on  the  edge 
of  waterfalls,  ijo  firmly  is  it  attached  to  the 
rock,  that  the  whole  va.st  volume  and  impetn-i 
of  the  water  cannot  dislodge  it,  or  tear  away 
a  single  one  of  its  slender  filaments.  And  in 
that  place  of  wildest  tumult  and  confusion  it 
calmly  builds  up  its  structure,  and  adds  cell 
to  cell  in  its  gi-owth. 

The  grain  of  mnatard  seed  can  actually  do 
what  Christ  says.  Jt  literally  can  remove 
mountains.  Have  you  ever  reflected  upon  the 
wonderful  power  which  any  ordinary  seed 
]>osseases  1  The  germ  nf  a  mushroom,  which  is 
so  minute  that  you  can  hardly  see  it  with  the 
naked  eye,  falls  into  a  crevice  under  a  pave- 
ment, and  there  it  finds  materials  for  ita 
quickening,  and  it  shoots  up,  and  by  the  ex- 
pimsive  power  of  its  growth,  it  lifto  the  heavy 
pavement  slabs,  and  puts  them  out  of  their 
place.     The  seed  of  a  tre",  which  in  the  largest 
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examples,  is  always  extremely  small  in  com- 
jiarison  with  the  inai«  of  the  tree  which  pro- 
duced it,  has  been  blown  by  some  chance  wind 
into  a  (!rack  in  a  rock  ;  and  by  its  growing 
power  it  can  split  the  rock,  and  carry  up  the 
fragments  of  it  in  a  ring  round  its  trunk. 
Think  of  the  vast  ]>ower  which  the  minute 
seed  of  a  Calif ornian  pine  possesses,  when  it 
can  lift  up,  in  tlie  coiii-se  of  centuries,  into  the 
air  four  hundretl  feet,  with  a  girth  of  a  liun- 
dred  feet,  many  tons  of  solid  timber  against 
the  attraction  of  gravity.  Tlius,  in  the  most 
literal  manner,  if  you  only  give  it  time,  a 
seed  can  remove  a  nmuntain,  and  lift  up  the 
biggest  tree  that  ever  grew  into  the  air. 

Now,  if  the  physical  things  of  nature  have 
this  wonderful  power  of  removing  every  ob- 
stacle out  of  the  way  of  their  growth,  what 
may  not  be  expected  from  the  living  forces  of 
the  world  of  self-consciousness  and  reason  !  The 
life  of  a  seed  is  the  lowest  kind  of  life,  and 
yet  it  can  do  such  wondera  as  1  have  described. 
Faith  is  a  living  power  ;  it  is  the  very  highest 
power  of  life.  It  is  life  in  its  highest  and 
moat  powerful  exercise.  Take  the  case  of  a 
man  who  has  a  large  amount  of  faith  in  him- 
self. That  faith  will  give  him  a  resoluteness 
of  character,  an  energy  of  will,  a  singleness 
of  eye,  which  will  enable  him  to  overcome  all 
difficulties.  In  the  accomplishment  of  his 
object  he  will  submit  to  any  privation,  and 
deny  himself  any  indulgence ;  he  will  give  his 
days  to  hard  labour,  and  his  nights  to  anxious 
thonglit.  He  will  inspire  others  with  a  con- 
viction of  his  capacity,  and  enlist  their  services 
on  liis  behalf— and  thus  achieve  results  which 
others  le.s.s  endowed  with  this  quality  cannot 
hope  to  obtain.  What  but  this  personal  faith 
has  actually  removed  mountains,  and  cast  trees 
into  the  mirlst  of  the  sea !  It  was  faith  that 
enabled  engiiieers  to  pierce  tunnels  through 
the  Alps,  to  drain  the  German  Ocean  and 
]>lant  trees  in  its  old  bed  in  Northern  Holland. 
It  was  faith  that  bridged  the  ocean  with  it«< 
swift  ships,  and  linked  the  Mediterranean  with 
the  Red  Sea,  and  the  German  Ocean  with  the 
Baltic,  by  means  of  their  wonderful  canals.  It 
has  achieve*!  the  most  marvellous  results  in 
every  department  of  human  industry. 

But  there  is  a  higher  faith  still,  viz.  that 
which  a  man  has  in  others,  and  which  has  the 
power  of  calling  forth  all  that  is  best  in  them. 
Such  faith  makes  the  objects  of  it  gteat, 
developes  in  them  the  germs  of  g(wxines.s,  and 
stimulates  them  to  attain  their  ideal.  A  n;an 
must  be  believed  in  in  order  to  do  his  best. 
(Contempt  or  indifference  has  always  a  tendency 
to  diminish  his  power.  Our  Saviour  Himself 
<!Ould  not  do   many   njighty'  worivs   amon;^'   IJis 


own  people  because  they  did  not  believe  in 
Him.  it  was  the  faith  of  the  people  in  Him 
that  enabled  Him  to  perform,  miracles  in  their 
behalf.  "  Belie  vest  thou  that  I  can  do  thist" 
was  the  crucial  question  upon  the  right  answer 
to  which  depended  Christ's  power.  And  so  in 
every  case,  faith  in  a  man,  sympathy  Avith  him, 
sets  all  his  faculties  free  for  the  efforts  of 
which  they  are  capable,  and  produces  results 
which  astonish  himself.  It  is  by  such  faith 
that  all  the  mighty  reformations  of  the  world 
are  effected.  P'aith  in  humanity  lies  at  the 
root  of  every  good  work. 

But  there  is  a  higher  faith  than  these  two 
kiiids  of  faith  in  self  and  in  others-viz.  faith 
in  God.  This  is  the  highest  faith  of  all,  the 
highest  manifestation  of  life,  the  greatest  force 
in  the  universe.  For  it  is  a  susceptibility  to 
or  receptivity  for  that  which  is  Divine,  and 
communicates  to  the  person  who  possesses  it 
the  very  nature  itself  of  that  which  is 
Divine.  This  faith  in  God  is  not  a  thing 
apart  from  oui*  nature,  and  imposed  upon  it 
from  without.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  the 
exercise  and  spi ritual isat ion  of  an  original 
quality  of  our  nature.  It  is  the  daily  faith 
by  which  we  live  brought  into  contact  with 
the  highest  possible  subject,  and  in  this  con- 
tact with  the  Divine  made  itself  Divine. 
And  so  glorified,  it  is  an  all -conquering 
principle.  It  brings  heaven  to  our  help ;  it 
allies  Omnipotence  with  our  own  jiower. 
Faith  in  God  is  the  source  of  all  the  great- 
ness of  man.  Believing  in  Christ,  we  become 
kings  unto  God  ;  we  are  inspired  with  all 
might  to  rule  our  own  nature  royally  for  Him  ; 
we  go  forth  to  sulxlue  the  world  to  His  sway. 
For  to  believe  in  Christ  is  to  believe  in  the 
highest  ideal  that  has  actually  been  realised 
in  the  ordinary  moulds  of  human  life ;  and  by 
Christ,  who  has  realised  all  our  ideals, 
strengthening  ns,  we  can  do  all  things.  The 
time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  M'orld's  noblest 
heroes  and  martyrs  who  performed  the 
mightiest  deeds,  and  conquered  in  the  most 
dreadful  trials,  simply  because  they  weiv 
believers  in  Christ.  Look  at  the  case  of  the 
disciples  to  whom,  in  the  first  instance,  our 
Lord  uttered  the  words  of  the  text.  They 
had  faith  in  Christ ;  they  lived  the  life  which 
He  gave  them  the  pattern  of,  and  preached 
the  gospel  which  He  tamzht  them  ;  and  what 
has  their  faith  done?  The  whole  power  of 
Christendom  is  the  answer ;  all  thai  our 
mighty  civilisation  has  accomplished  during 
these  nineteen  centuries*:  all  that  the  Church 
of  Christ* has  wrought  in  the  transformation 
of  this  world  of  ours  and  of  hnman 
v->uuls    lor    tiHie    \w\\    for    eternity.     The    jjreat 
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mountain  of  the  Jewiflh  law,  of  Sinai  itself, 
wttM  removed  by  this  little  niuMtard  seed  of 
faith  ;  and  the  Tree  of  Life  was  planted  in  the 
bitter  waters  of  the  sea  of  heatheaiem,  and 
flourished  by  drying  them  up  and  changing 
them  into  fertile  Christian  suil ;  even  as  in 
the  natural  world,  the  eucalyptus  of  Australia 
by  its  frngrant  growth  absorbs  the  bitter 
waters  of  the  pestilential  marshes,  and  changes 
them  into  a  gnnlen  of  health  and  beauty. 

In   the  illustration  of  the  text  faith  is    con- 
ceived    of     in    its    minimum    state,    and    the 

1  of  efTecttial   power  is  ascribed  to  it. 

mpared  in  its  first  beginnings  to  a 
grain  of  mustard  seed,  which  is  the  least  of  all 
seeds.  By  this  comparison  our  Saviour  teaches 
us  that  faith  is  not  meant  to  continue,  as  it 
its  a  Kxed  quantity,  a  limited  power.  It  is  to 
lie  like  the  seed.  It  is  to  grow,  to  develop,  to 
become  more  in  strength  and  range  and  mass. 
Faith  is  not  a.  state  of  inaction,  security  and 
con  ten  ted  n  ess ;  it  is  a  constant  reaching  forth 
towards  a  higher  and  fuller  life.  The  least 
exercise  of  it  is  productive  of  wonderful 
results.  God  has  net  such  a  value  upon  the 
least  grain  of  faith,  and  given  it  such  a  power, 
that  it  can  overcome  mountainous  difficulties 
and  effect  extraordinary  trans  formations.  But 
God  means  that  the  seed  should  become  a  tree. 
Plant  a  seed  in  a  flower-pot  that  is  full  of  soil, 
motionless,  changeless,  inert,  that  would  remain 
as  it  is  for  ever ;  and  at  once  the  presence  of 
the  Heed  in  the  soil  creates  a  vortex  of  motion 
iUld  clian-c      The    seed,    :ts    it  Kermiiiates  and 
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tion  for  it^  help  and  sustenance.  Hut  as 
it  grows  it  accomplishes  greater  wonders 
in  the  tree-stage  than  in  the  seed-stage.  I'he 
produce  of  the  minute  grain  of  mustard  seetl 
is  the  greatest  of  herba,  occupying  a  large 
space,  and  doing  a  great  work.  Look  what 
a  tree  does  in  the  economy  of  nature !  How 
it  forms  the  source  of  rivers  and  streams ; 
how  it  regulates  the  seasons,  and  alters  the 
climate  of  a  locality!  And  more  astonishing 
still  is  the  effect  of  faith  when  it  reaches 
the  tree-stage  and  becomes  a  resting-place  for 
weary  creatures  on  its  boughs,  and  gives 
refreshment  to  multitudes  by  its  shade  and 
fruit. 

Let  your  prayer,  then,  be  like  that  of  the 
disciples  :  "  Lord,  increase  our  faith."  Christ 
commands  you  to  increase  it;  and  He  gives 
you  the  means  of  its  increase.  He  has  plauteil 
it  in  good  soil,  and  He  will  give  it  the  aim- 
Khine  and  dew  of  heaven.  But  yim  must  help 
its  growth,  foster  it  within  you.  and  take 
away  every 'obstacle  to  its  development. 

And  if  you  have  this  faith  in  you  us  a  grain 
of  mustard  seed,  it  will  produce  results  an 
wonderful  as  the  removing  of  mountains.  It 
will  be  the  miracle  of  grace  within  yourselves, 
which  will  enable  you  to  do  many  iniracleH  of 
power  in  the  world  without  As  a  growing 
force,  it  vrill  be  the  victory  that  overcometh 
the  world.  Greater  works  than  those  which 
Christ  Himself  performed  on  earth  can  now 
be  done  by  all  who  believe  in  Him  who 
finished  His  work  here,  and  went  to  the 
Father,  and  hath  giveo  U3  iu  uouawjuence  the 
y|>irit  of  power, 
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nas  long  past  twelvp, 
but  the  crowd  Hliowcd 
no  appearance  of  dimin- 
ishing, and  the  iron  of 
ihe  calico  nicasiiro  hnd 
entered  into  bin  soul. 

He  stood    at   the  end 
of  a  long  counter,  mea- 
sured   off  remnants  and 
ticketed  them,  ouly  look- 
ing up  to  Bcowl  deeply, 
though    unconsciously, 
when   the  sound  of  "  Sign,    jtleiwe ! "   broke    in 
ujHm  his  occupation,  or  a  customer  claimed  hia 
attention. 

Otice  a  woman,  pretty  and  poor  looking,  hut 
very  iieut,  took  the  cliair  before  him.  There 
were  two  children  with  her,  little  rosy  thiuge, 
with  clean  faces  and  patched  frocks.  Tliey 
e-vamined  the  calico  with  deepest  interest,  and 
felt  its  ipiality  and  asked  iU  price  with  such 
CArneMncHs  that  a  ghost  of  a  curved  line  crept 
round  ft  mouth  that  had  long  since  forgotten 
Low  to  Htnile. 

He  cut  off  the  length  reipiiral  and  wmpfwd 
it  up  with  almost  an  angry  light  in  his  eyes. 
Wliiit  a  bright,  comfortable  wife  slic  must  be. 
What  a  mother !  She  jiassed  on  to  the  print 
counter  with  her  little  ones  and  the  jirecious 
handltag  holding  the  old  purse  and  ils  hardly- 
earned  contents. 

Other  cu-ttoniers  came  and  he  sen-ed  them 
in  a  wooden  kind  of  manner,  or  else  said  Iwrd 
unpleasant  things  that  made  them  hasten  away 
aa  Hoon  as  possible. 

In  the  lunch  hour  matt  of  thft'ie  off  work  in 
the  great  sihop  a.ssembled  together  in  a  large 
store  room  and  lunched  in  merry  style,  laugh- 
ing and  joking  with  each  other  till  the  gong 
sounded. 

There  was  one  packing-case  well  away  from 
all  the  otiiei-s  that  no  one  dreamed  of  taking, 
for  it  w«s  here  in  solitary  state  this  one  man 
nte  his  lunch,  hifl  long  legs  hanging  down  the 
aide  of  the  case,  his  head  against  a  back- 
ground of  green  boxes  labelled  "  Babies' 
peli.-wes,"  and  "Ladies'   col''-  skirt'"." 

When  he  had  finished  the  great  lump  of 
bread  and  checie  that  invariably  formed  his 
repast,  and  had  flung  the  soiled  piece  of 
)ia|>er  that  enveloped  it  on  a  rubbish  heap,  he 
took  his  liat  and  went  out, 


Straight  down  a  street  and  up  a  street,  tinder 
the  grent  fig  trees  of  the  Uomatn,  to  the  great 
rock  by  the  harbour  edge  that  Sydney  in 
compliment  had  long  since  named  "  Ludy 
Macquarie'.i  chair."  Here  he  lit  his  pipe  and 
walked  up  and  down,  up  and  down,  till  it 
went  out.  Then  ho  turned  on  his  heel  and 
went  back  to  the  shop  and  the  calico. 

That  much  his  curious  fellow  assistants  had 
found  out  about  hia  movements,  but  nothing 
else.  He  c^me  in  the  morning  punctually,  he 
left  at  night  punctually— when  he  could— he 
walked  round  Lady  Macqiiarie's  chair  at  one 
o'clock.  Ho  hail  bre:id  and  cheese  for  hu 
lunch,  and  his  name  was  John   Smith. 

More  than  this  none  of  them  hnd  ever  been 
able  to  find  out,  though  he  had  been  among 
them  over  five  years.  And  he  never  spoke  In 
anyone  unless  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  and 
hit)  face  always  wore  the  same  hard,  unreail- 
able  expression. 

A  girl  at  the  lace  counter  who  read  BtutMU 
regularly  inclined  to  believe  he  was  a  duke  or  a 
liaronet,  or  at  least  a  colonel  who  had  "  done 
fiomcthing"  and  been  shipped  off  from  England 
"for  colonial  experience."  So  someone,  read  in 
history,  had  called  liiin  the  Man  with  the  Iron 
Mask ;  and  the  title  had  been  adopted  by  all. 

"  Sign,  please  !  " 

He  complied  for  the  fiftieth  time  that  dar, 
scrawling  a  lapid  hieroglyphic  on  the  proffered 
bill,  and  then  he  saw  the  clock  hand  was 
(lointing  to  hix  at  last. 

He  caught  a  tram  to  the  far-off  suburb  where 
he  lived.  His  home  was  a  little  terrace  house 
in  a  street  off  a  street,  A  garden  the  size  of 
a  pocket-handkerchief  was  in  the  front,  and  as 
he  waited  for  the  door  to  be  opened,  he 
noticed  how  the  rank  weeds  were  choking  the 
violets  and  panaies,  jiwt  ns  those  of  a  stronger 
growth  had  choked  all  the  hopes  out  of  his  life. 

There  was  no  answer  to  bis  impatient  knock' 
ing,  so  he  took  a  step  up  the  dirty  verandah, 
pushed  up  the  front  window  and  got  through. 

The  little  sitting-room  had  a  soft  carpet,  a 
picture  or  two,  and  some  books,  but  the  duRt 
and  dirt  lay  thick  over  everything.  An  old 
dreai-body  reposed  on  a  chair,  a  battered  hat 
on  the  centre  table,  while  various  garments 
belonging  to  children   were  scattered  about 

He  went  down  the  tiny  hall.  The  next  room 
was  worse— dirty  plates,  broken -hand  led  cups, 
and  a  jug  with  the  spout  missing  stood  on  a 
tflb)e  innocent  of  a  cloth  of  any  kind.    Then 
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was  a  tin  of  sardines,  too,  Rome  oily  butter 
with   fliea  in   it,  and  a  piece  of  cheese. 

He  passed  through  into  the  kitchen.  There 
wa»  a  woman  lying  across  the  floor,  and  he 
stood  in  the  doorway  and  looked  at  her  pros- 
trate figure  without  the  slighest  clunge  of 
countenance.  It  was  a  lieautifully -shaped  head, 
with  Diasses  of  black  wavy  hair,  that  ^'as  de- 
Cling  itself  in  the  unutterable  dirt  of  the 
place.  It  was  a  itcaiitifnl  figure  thiit  by  there 
HO  heavily,  despite  the  old  red  bloutio  and 
ragged  skirt  He  ntep])ed  over  it  and  out  into 
the  yard. 

Two  little  girls  were  phiying  alwiut  among  old 
tins  and  bottles  and  rags.  One  had  a  whisky 
lK>ttIe  wrapped  round  with  a  grimy  towel  and 
WHS  nursing  it  for  a  doll.  The  other,  mounted 
on  Jam  pot  stilts,  was  stumbling  up  and  down 
und  nwking  noise  enough  for  half  a  duKen  boys. 
Hp    stood    ftijd    looked    ftt    t)ifi»    for    n    U-w 


minutes— at  their  rags,  their  dirty  faces,  their 
wild  hair,  and  then  turned  and  glanced  at  the 
unconscious  figure  of  their  mother. 

He  was  wondering  if  lie  could  l>ear  it  any 
longer ;  it  was  the  lifth  annivers.iry  of  their 
wedding-day  to  day,  and  his  cnuMge  failed  him 
when  he  thought  there  might  he  a  tenth. 

He  stooped  and  pulled  the  woman  ou  to  her 
feet,  gently ;  she  resisted  him  as  well  as  she 
was  able,  but  strong  as  she  was,  he  was  twice 
her  eijual.  He  half-carried,  half-pulled  her  up 
the  stairs,  |nit  her  into  a  tittle  empty  room, 
and  shut  and  locked  the  door  behind  him. 
Then  he  went  back  into  the  kitchen,  and  for 
half  an  hour  stood  looking  down  into  the  henp 
of  dead  ashes  in  the  grat«. 

And  out  of  the  midst  of  them  a  voice  that 
for  more  than  two  years  he  had  refnsed  to 
bear,  sjioke  loudly,  and  he  bent  his  head  and 
listened   to   it.     And   it    urged   hiui   to   leave 
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everything  and  go  away  alone,  even  into  the 
wilderness,  so  this  curse  was  shaken  ofT. 

A  child  whimpered   beside  him. 

"We'se  hungwy,  Fossie  and  me,  and  mum- 
mie's  «o  dwunk." 

He  looked  at  the  poor,  dirty  little  face, 
bitterly  at  first,  then  sorrowfully,  and  she  read 
the  second  look  in  an  instant,  and  clung 
tightly  round  his  leg.  A  still  smaller  girl 
toddled  in,  sat  down  on  the  floor,  and  M'ept 
aloud  for  "butscotch  and  cheese." 

He  forgot  the  voice  in  the  ashes,  took  off  his 
coat  and  set  to  work  to  clear  out  the  grate  and 
light  a  fire. 

While  the  kettle  boiled  he  swept  up  the 
kitchen,  washed  down  the  table,  and  placed  a 
big  bowl  of  water  upon  it.  Then  he  despatched 
Tiny  upstaii-s  for  clothes— any  sort  so  long  as 
they  were  clean— and  set  to  work  to  perform 
startling  ablutions  with  the  [lersons  of  his  small 
daughters.  Their  faces  shone,  their  hands  were 
red  with  scrubbing,  even  the  dark  and  lirfit 
curly  tangles  that  adorned  their  respective 
heads  were  wa,<ihed,  drie<l  vigorously,  brushed 
and  combed  out  of  their  hundred  knots  with 
infinite  care. 

Later  in  the  evening  he  went  to  put  them  to 
bed. 

"Sing  *  Knock  Dum  In,'"  demanded  Flossie, 
sitting  up  in  the  cot  and  flinging  a  little  bare 
arm  round  her  sister's  neck.  Nightgowns  liad 
been  a  luxury  he  had  not  been  able  to  find, 
though  he  searched   assiduously. 

"She  sin^  it  for  me  and  Fossie  when  she's 
not  dwunk,"  explained  Tiny,  seeing  her  father 
look  mystified. 

"I'm  afraid  I  don't  know  it,  F-iossie,"  he  said 
humbly:    *"you   must  go  to  .sleep." 

Tiny  flung  ])ack  her  curls,  that  were  all  silky 
atid  ripplinsr  after  the  wa.shing,  her  lonar-fringed 
eyes  sparkled,  and  she  slipped  out  of  bed  and 
stood  in  iier  short  ])etti<'oat,  with  her  bare, 
rosy   toes  curlinp  np   from    the    floor. 

•'/'//  sing   it,"  she   said. 

She  hummed  a  line  or  two,  said  "twa-la-la" 
for  two  more,  and  sang  a  lot  of  unintelligible 
words  in    two  l)reaths. 

Then  she  gave  a  little  skip  and  ])icked  ui»  the 
edge  of  her  wee  })etticoat  with  the  tip.s  of  her 
fiu'jers. 

"Chorus,  pa " 

He  lifted  her  ba<tk  beside  Flossie,  tucked 
them  up  hastily,   and  went  downstairs  again. 

"  1 11  give  her  another  trial,"  he  said  drearily, 
"  but  this  is  the  very  last." 

Only  the  blackened  old  chimney  had  heard 
that  remark   fifty  times  before. 

He  took  an  old  blanket  over  his  arm  and 
>vent  upstairs  to   the   locked    room.     She  was 


lying  all  in  a  heap  yet,  just  as  he  had  left  her, 
and  he  placed  the  covering  over  her  shoulders 
and  shut    the  window. 

Then  he  turned  round  without  so  much  as  a 
second  glance  at  her,  and  went  out  again,  lock- 
ing her  in.  On  the  stairs  going  down  he  de- 
liberated for  a  minute  whether  he  should  take 
her  up  to  her  own  bed,  but  he  decided  against 
it,   and  left  her  so   for  the  night. 

Then  he  sat  down  in  the  kitchen  and  com- 
muned with  the  ashes  till  a  pale  dawn  crept 
through  the  broken  window  and  sent  him  up- 
stairs to  his  unmade  bed. 

The  next  morning  she  was  abjectly  penitent 
wept  and  implored  him  to  forgive  her,  and 
swore  by  all  the  holy  names  she  had  ever 
heard   never  to  touch  liquor  again. 

But  he  had  heard  that  oath  till  he  was  wearv 
of  it,  and  indeed  hardly  listened'  while  she 
gave  it  in   eager,   jmssionate  words. 

He  told  her  in  a  few  quiet  words  that  he  had 
come  to  the  very  end  of  his  patience.  If  ever 
he  came  home  and  found  her  so  a^iu,  so 
surely  that  very  hour  did  he  take  the  children 
and  leave  her,  never  looking  on  her  face  again. 

Then  he  went  off  to  the  shop  and  served 
calico,  white  and  unbleached,  holland  and  silesia 
all  the  morning,  frowned  at  hesitating  cus- 
t4)mers,  snapped  at  the  assistants,  and  went 
for  his  solitary  walk  round  Lady  Maequaries 
chair,  sold  calico  again,  balanced  his  book  and 
went  home  again. 

The  i)enitent  mood  had  passed,  and  she  was 
sullen  and  silent,  presiding  over  the  tea-table  as 
if  she  were  undergoing  martyrdom,  and  snub- 
bing and  occasionally  slap]>ing  Tiny  and  Flossie, 
who  were  talkative  and  moderately  presentable. 

Four  or  five  days  slipped  away,  and  she 
seemed  to  have  grown  cheerful  and  ccmtenteil 
again  ;  the  house  underwent  a  thorough  clean- 
ing, the  children's  clothes  were  mended -she 
even  made  a  little  custard  pudding  one  day 
for  dinner,  and  laughed  at  him  with  t«irs  in 
her  wonderful  eyes  when  he  sat  down  and  ate 
it  in   move<l   silence 

He  thought,  with  a  thnd)  of  almost  fierce 
jdeasure,  that  a  little  of  the  old  beauty  wa.> 
coming  bark  to  her  face  ;  lie  even  told  her  so  in 
a  stammenng,  half  fearful  manner,  and  her 
cheeks  flushed,  and  she  covered  them  in  a 
quick,  shamed  way.  He  ]»ulled  her  hands  away 
and  held  them  in  his  and  looked  long  and 
wistfully  into  her  eyes  ;  then  he  kissed  her 
very  gravely  and  gently  on  the  forehead,  and 
two  tears  gleamed  on  the  sweeping  lashes  and 
rolled  in  two  big  sorrowful  drops  down  her 
cheeks. 

And  three  days  later  he  came  home  again  as 
usual,  and  she  was   sitting   on    the   kerbstone, 
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laoghing,  singing,  and  Bbouting  in  the  midat  of 
a  group  of  children  who  were  enjoying  them- 
selves itiigbtily  ;  lower  down  the  road  Tiny  und 
Fl.-Msie  were  paddling  joyously  in  a  well-flushed 

He  took  tijem  inside,  his  two  little  pretty 
(.'irht,  and  he  washed  and  dressed  them,  and 
ciillected  all  their  clothes  and  liia  own  into 
one    large  bundle. 

Then  be  went  outside,  dtxpersed  the  crowd, 
hroiiglit  the  woman  in  and  ]>ut  her  into  the 
small,  fnmt  mom.  For  one  minute  he  stood 
looking  at  her  iu  perfect  silence  as  she  reeled 
about,  clutching  at  the  table  or  window 
curtains. 

Then  he  went  out  quietly  and  closed  the  door 
behind  him. 

The  houae  was  his  own,  paid  for  out  of  his 
own  steady  earnings ;  he 
<lecided  he  would  leave 
her  that  to  cover  her  <lia 
licinniired  head  with,  and 
would  send  her  a  few 
shillings  weekly. 

Tiny  and  Flossie  went 
with  him  blithesouieiy, 
skipping  along  at  his  side, 
tumbling  down,  weeping 
for  a  moment,  riding  aloft 
in  his  anus  for  comfort, 
turn  by  turn,  but  glowing 
very  subdued  and  sleepy 
by  the  journey's  end. 

Such  a  long,  long  way 
they  went,  to  a  quiet  street 
and  a  house  where  the 
furniture,  even  to  the 
(; Lairs,  was  all  unfamiliar 
iukI  terrifying.  They  stayed  . 
Iiere  for  three  dajs  wbile 
tlieir  fa' her  "did  bizness," 
and  then  they  went  away 
ill  n  big  ship  with  funny 
little  boi  places  to  sleep 
in  instead  of  beds,  and  a 
"onderful  see.  to  lean  over 
and  watcb,  and  nice  things 
to  eat,  and  father  always 
to  imt  them  to  bed. 

One  evening  when  he 
was  gazing  out  on  the  grey 
waters  with  a  stony  look, 
Tiny  suddenly  came  in  view 
at  the  top  of  the  sleentge 
stefH  which  she  had  climbed. 

"  Fossie  says  fetch  iini 
quick,"  she  said,  "an'  it'.s 
no  go<rf  teUiii'  and  telHn' 
1)M   she's  only  a  dwunkeo 


old  thing,  she  says  she  don't  care,  and  you're 

to  go  and  fetch  her  cos  she  feels  awful  sick." 

Even  in  the  fading;  light  the  (lassengers  saw 
the  red  streak  that  rose  to  his  brow  as  he 
picked  the  child  up  and  went  down  with  her 
to  comfort  his  motherless  baby  who  called  for 
mum,  mum,  mum,  with  snch  pitiful  iucessancy. 
Tliey  settled  down  in  Adelaide  ;  but  in  a 
month  his  heart  was  heavy  for  her ;  the  hitter- 
ne.ss  and  disgust  ha'd  gone  from  it,  and  be 
longed  unutterably  to  give  her  one  more  trial. 
Kvery  time  he  allowed  himself  to  think,  it 
was  the  girl  he  had  known  live  years  ago  that 
he  saw,  the  girl  with  laughing  eyes  and  red, 
nmtinous  lips  and  rebellious  hair,  the  girl 
whose  very  waywardness  he  had  loved,  who-ie 
fits  of  childish  anger  and  reckless  daring  he 
had   t!io«sht  adorable. 
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It  was  less  than  a  montfa,  and  his  heart  was 
yearning  over  her  as  a  mother's  does  over  a  very 
naughty,  wilful  child  who,  with  little,  soft,  cruel 
hands,  deliberately  breaka  her  heart  in  pieces. 

He  waa  respoiiHitile  for  her  all  her  life,  be 
decided  at  last,  after  a  long  night'8  RtniKgle  ;  hi.s 
<])ity  to  his  little  ones  muHt  not  blind  him  to 
what  he  owed  lier. 

A  great  peace  came  over  him  as  this  made 
itself  dear.  He  wrote  to  liis  employers  stating 
nrgent  business  had  called  him  away  from  the 
colony,  be  paid  his  landlady,  packed  up  all  the 
clothes  again,  and  ivith  Tiny  and  Flossie  wt 
s:iil  two  days  later   in   a  Sydney-bound   vessel. 

'"  You  don't  forpot  poor  mother,  Tiny  ?  Vou 
remember  pour  mother,  little  Floss ! "  he  said 
anxiously  an  they  steamed  through  the  Heads 
aud   the  harlimr   l.iy  nnfolded  before  them. 

Tiny   tossed   back  her  curia. 

"Oh,  yea,  dwunken  cweature,"  she  said,  with 
great  scorn   in  her  young  voice. 

"  Oewuiik  cweeshnr,"  li.sped  Flossie,  in  close 
imitation. 

He  turned  away  and  cros-ied  over  to  the  side 
of  tlie  vessel :  nil  his  heart  went  out  to  the 
fauiiliar  places  that  one  after  another  revealed 
theuLselve:*. 

Koon  they  were  alongside  one  of  the  wharves 
and  in  the  midst  of  the  bustle  of  diseniliarking. 

He  took  the  children  uud  the  bundles  to  the 
boiiiJing- house  where  tliey  had  Htaycd  before, 
for  who  could  tell  what  soil  of  a  hiuue-eoniing 
it  might  be? 

Then  he  made  hw  way  ti>  the  terminus, 
l>ou^ht  some  tram  tickets  like  one  in  a  dream, 
and  caught  the  same  tram  he  liad  been  used  to 
catching  every  uight  after  shop-closing. 

His  house  was  in  darkneaa,  but  the  door  was 


ajar,  and  as  he  went  down  the  narrow  passage 
all  bis  being  seemed  praying  one  agonised 
voiceless  prayer. 

There  wa^  a  faint  light  from  a  candle  in  the 
little  front  room,  smA  he  sxw  she  was  lying  on 
the  little  couch.  She  raised  her  eyefi  at  his 
footstep,  great  tired  eyes  with  all  the  fire  bimil 
out ;  then  she  sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  drj-, 
^<obbing  laugh,  ran  two  steps  toward  him  ond 
fell   bock  silent,  awkward. 

"I— came  back,"  he  said  dully,  but  with  a 
tumultuous  feeling  at  his  heart. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  and  bent  her  head. 

"  What  have  you  done  —  all  this  time  — 
Jcannie?"  he  asked  ahiioet  in  a  whisper. 

Her  head  fell  lower,  he  reached  out  his 
hand  to  touch  her  and  she  shrank  back. 

"  You  are  not  cured  J "  he  said  mournfully. 

She  covered  her  face  with  her  hands  and  said 
"  No,"  with  a  eliudder. 

"  I  failed  too,  Jeannie,"  he  said  in  a  low 
tona    "I  deserted  my  post" 

He  laid  hia  lund  on  her  shoulder,  and  rfie 
lifted   up  her  face  with  piteous  eagerness. 

"  I'm  sober  now,  Jock,  'twas  only  at  first— nli, 

Something  in  his  eyes  made  her  catch  her 
brc.it  h. 

."Oh,  Jock,  you  can't  he  going  to  give  me 
another  chance." 

He  held  her  away  from  him  and  looked  down 
into  her  drenched,  ]>leading  eyes. 

"One  more,  Jock?  I'll  never  ask  you  fi<r 
another  ! " 

He  di'ew  her  lo  him  ond  kissed  her  very 
tenderly  on  the  brow  and   i>oor,  marred  cheek. 

Then  they  went  together  to  bring  Tiny  and 
Flo^ie  home. 


IMANS— strange  aa 
it  may  seem  for 
a  place  where  the 
great  reformer 

Luther      laboured 
80     assiduously  — 
are  not  celebrated 
for   their    church- 
going,    or    Sunday 
observances  gener- 
ally ;     in    fact,    it 
has    been    said   of 
the  inhabitants  of 
their     chief     city 
that    "  if    in    tlic 
early        Christian 
centurieu  so  small 
a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Rome  had 
been     found     in     the    churches     as    is     now 
found      in      the      churches     of     Berlin,     the 
Chiistiann     would     have     looked      upon     the 
city  as  not  yet  Christianised."      Happily  the 
Emperor    and    Empress    are    not    as    lax    as 
many  of  their  subjects,  and  Sunday  ever  liiids 
tliem   r^ular  and   eammt   members  of  some 
cungregation.      When    in     residence    at    tlie 


ouuujjj    uio    lujym    irew    in    i 

Dom-Kirche,    this    latter    place     being     u;hk1 

by    them   on   all    State  occasions. 

Sunday  or  week  day,  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  are  always  up  early  in  the 
morning,  and  have  often  been  for  long 
rides  on  horseback  before  the  greater  part 
of  the  inhabitants  are  astir,  coming  back 
to   an   early   breakfast   with   their  children. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to.  say  just  a 
fi'W  words,  about  the  Hchloas  itself,  and  i^ 
slight  a4.-quaintauce  with  the  snrroundingH  of 
the  pei-Honages  spoken  of  will  affoixl  a 
better  understanding  of  information  ron- 
coniing  them.  The  building  was  first 
cummenced  in  1451,  during  the  reign  of 
the  Elector  Frederick  II.  ;  from  time  to 
tiime  it  has  been  considerably  added  to, 
and  it  now  has  upwards  of  seven  hundred 
rooms,  ilany  of  these,  of  course,  are  only 
used  for  Receptions  and  other  State 
ceremonies,  while  a  number  are  fittwl  up 
for  the  entertainment  of  royal  and  dis- 
tinguished guests  ;  the  Emperor  and  his 
family  when  in  residence  oi:cupying  the 
lirsb  storey  only.  Without  going  into  de- 
tails, it  may   be  pretty  generally  understood 
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tlint  for  splendour  of  decoration,  for 
general  appointmentn,  and  for  magnifidence 
rif  art  treafiureH  of  all  descriptions,  the 
winter  resideni-e  of  the  German  E^nperor 
leaves  very  little  to  be  detiired,  and  ut  by 
no  means  lesn  noteworthy  for  its  grandeur 
than  La  the  palace  of  any  other  European 
monarch.  A  great  number  of  the  rooms 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  going  through, 
and  one  thing  particular  that  I  saw, 
deserves  special  mention ;  connected  on  it 
in  with  the  country's  religious  reformer, 
an<l  Nil  with  the  German  Sunday  in  its 
olMervanceK.  I  refer  to  the  costly  rock- 
crystal  chandelier  which  was  bn>ught 
hither  from  the  Reichstag  n>om  at  Worms. 
It  waK  under  this  that  Luther  stood  and 
made  the  declaration  of  hi?*  faith.  The 
room  in  which  I  saw  it  is  known  as  thit 
Knight  or  Throne  Room,  and  is  really  the 
MKMt  splendid  apartment  in  the  Paluce. 
i{ere  stands  the  massive  silver  throne,  over 
it  being  the  laige  silver  shield  which  wa« 
present*^  by  Berlin  to  Frederick  William 
IV.  Near  it  in  a  huge  silver  column  eight 
feet  high,  which  was  presented  by  the 
otBcerH  of  the  army  and  navy  to  the  lute 
Emperor  William  I.  on  the  sixtieth 
anniversary  of   his   admission    to    the.  army. 


Much  of  the  State  plate,  the- principal  part 
of  which  shows  that  exquisite  work  for 
which  the  ancient  goldsmiths  were  so  noted, 
is  on  State  occasion-s  arrangel  on  sideboardh 
here.  The  decorations  of  the  room  are  a  lastiru 
tribute  to  the  skill  of  Schluter  and  Wena^l. 
The  daily  routine  of  the  Germali  family 
is  very  simple  when  they  are  alone.  Thev 
breakfast  e^rly,  dine  at  one,  take  th«ir  teu 
at  (ive,  and  a  very  light  supper  later  on. 
Of  course  whtn  Stat*  guests  aW  present 
late  dinners  are  a  necessity,  except  for  the 
children  ;  for  the  family  or  ordinnry 
visitors  no  difference  is  made  in  the  hour 
of  dining.  After  the  bre&kfast  on  Sunilsv 
morning  the  Emperor  and  Empress  usually 
spend  the  time  from  then  to  the  hour  nf 
Service  with  the  children,  proceeding  n1 
eleven  o'clock  to  the  private  chapel  alreadv 
named. ,  This  is  a  roomy  ofMco,  anri 
capable  of  holding  considerably  more  than 
the  family,  suite,  and  servants,  althougli 
they  make  up  a  total  of  nearly  thn>c 
hundred,  persons.  It  is,  in  fact,  capable  uf 
seating  between  seven  hundred  and  e^ht 
hundred  people,  giving  ample  accommodatioii 
for  the  State  oHicials  and  their  families' 
and  to  a  favoured  few  of  the  public,  wliu 
are  admitted    by   ticket. 
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The  chftpel  is  of  mnch  later  date  than  a 
great  portion  of  the  Palace,  and  t/an  built 
by  Stiller  and  Schadow.  It  has  a  splendid 
dome,  which  rises  to  a  height  of  one  hun- 
dred and  thirteen  feet,  with  a  diameter  of 
from  sixty-eight  to  seventy-live  feet,  and  haa 


Church,  the  sermon  '  being  occiusionally 
preached  by  the  Superintendent,  uiu  royul 
i:liaplaius  and  other  Church  dignitaries 
taking  their  turns.  It  seems  as  though  the 
various  preachers  had  been  given  to  long 
tiBcourses,     for    some    little     time     ago     the 


an  exterior  and  interior  gallery,  the  interior 
one  being  faced  with  a  vpry  hanHsimie  ^n\i\ 
balustrade.  The  back  of  the  gallery  is  fitted 
with  a  series  of  clear  glass  windows,  these 
effectively  lighting  the  whole  of  the  interior. 
Above  the  windows  may  be  seen  some  very 
tine  frescoes,  paintings  on  a  gold  ground. 
Tlie  lower  walls  are  lined  and  the  tliHir  is 
jiaved  with  very  costly  Oriental  marbles  in 
a  variety  of  colours ;  a  series  of  ai-ehed  re- 
ceswes  runs  around  the  building,  the  iippur 
portion  of  which  showing  a  beautiful  fresuo, 
bimndcd  by  a  decoration  of  gold  relief  in 
iialf  circles.  Paintings  of  the  Apostles  ap- 
\»'Ar  betw«'en  e-ach  circular  division,  while 
fri'KcoeM  of  the  Apostles  and  nmi'tyre  fju-e 
ilip  lower  divisions.  The  altar  is  entiiely 
'■omposed  of  Oriental  alabaster,  and  over  it, 
js  tnnstructed  a  ciborium,  which  is  supported 
by  two  Corinthian  railumns  and  two  pillars ; 
tlipse  were  presented  by  Mehemerl  All, 
Viwrny  of  Egypt.  Marble  efi|nmnK  placed 
around  the  chapel  support  candelabras,  which 
larn-  wax  candles.  The  Royal  Family  and 
suite  occupy  the  front  seats  on  either  side 
of    the    altar. 

The  service,    of    course,    is    strictly    in    ac- 
cordauce   with  the  doctrines  of  the  Lutheiiui 


Emperor  found  it  necessary  to  issue  an  onler 
that  no  sermon  sliould  exceed  twenty  . 
minutes'  duration  ;  also  I  heard  that  on 
account  of  the  issue  of  orders,  whereby  ad- 
mittance could  be  obtained  to  Divine  ser- 
vice, the  persistent  staring  of  the  visitors 
hfld  proved  a  source  of  niucb  annoyance^ 
so  nmch  so  that  his  Majesty  ultimately 
spoke  his  mind  about  it.  He  did  not 
cause  the  order  to  be  wlthdriiwn,  but  ex- 
pres.sed  himself  in  the  following  words : 
"From  the  moment  I  enter  church  until  I- 
leave  hundreds  of  eyes  are,  to  niy  great 
annoyance,  fixed  on  me.  I  desire  at  least 
to  be  able  to  isolate  myself  for  a  few 
MioiiieiitJt  at  Divine  service  on  Sundays. 
.K\\  those  who  particularly  desire  to  look 
at  me  have  ample  opportunity  of  dning  k.) 
during   my   daily  rides   and   drives." 

Two  imposing  events  indissolubly  connected 
with  this  chape!  are  recalled  to  the  mind  of 
a  visitor,  the  first,  one  being  the  C-oronatinn 
ceremony  'of  Williani  I.  as  fii"st  Emperor 
of  tiermany.  For  that  occasion  the  interior 
was  entirely  hung  in  red  velvet  and  gold  ; 
and  when  filled  with  a  congregation  of 
royalties  and  State  officials  presentiW  a  most 
striking  effect.     The  special  Coronation  aorvivti 
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was  in  accordance  with  the  rites  of  the 
Lutheran  Church,  the  late  Emperor  Frederick 
—  then  Crown  Prince — assistii^g  his  father 
in  donning  the  Imperial  robes  during  the 
function.  Queen  Augusta^  we  are  told,  was 
attired  in  white  silk  and  ermine,  four  coun- 
tesses bearing  her  ti'ain,  the  Crown  Princess 
(Princess  Royal  of  England)  also  appearing 
ill  white.  The  other  event  was  the  cele- 
bration of  the  Golden  Wedding  of  William  I. 
and  his  consort,  when  a  service  was  held 
heix$  which  was  attended  by  members  of  the 
lloyal  Families  of  England,  Russia,  Holland, 
Saxony,  and  Bavaria.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Kogel 
formally   re-united   the  aged   pair. 

Sometimes  the  family  attend  service  in 
the  Dom-Kirche  in  the  Lustgarten.  This 
sacred  edifice  claims  precedence  as  the  Hof- 
Kirche.  It  was  built  at  the  commencement 
of  the  last  century,  and  restored  inside  and 
out  in  1817.  It  is  a  somewhat  plain  and 
unpretentious-looking  building,  entered  by  a 
portico  supported  by  iiutcd  columns,  over 
which  is  a  sculptured  pediment.  On  either 
side  ai*e  recesses,  in  which  stand  guardian 
angels  wrought  in  copper.  In  the  centre  of 
the  building  i-ises  a  dome  of  considerable 
dimensions,  two  smaller  ones  being  erected 
on  either  side.  The  interior  has  a  very 
noted  altar-piece  by  Begas,  representative  of 
the  Outpouring  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  There 
are  some  celebrated  statues  round  the  Shrine 
of  St.  Sebald — a  fine  head  of  St.  Peter  in 
mosaic,  which  was  presented  by  Leo  XII. 
to  Frederick  William  III. ;  a  white  marble 
font  by  Rauch  ;  a  curious  bronze  sarco- 
phagus by  Peter  Vischer  and  his  son, 
wrought  in  the  sixteenth  century  for  the 
Elector  Hohann;  and  other  works  of  art 
which  cannot  be  here  enumerated.  Certain 
of  the  former  monarchs  and  their  consorts 
are  buried  here.  On  all  State  occasions  the 
Royal  Family  attend  here  as  a  matter  of 
course.  The  church  is  always  well  filled, 
and  is  the  only  Protestant  one  in  Berlin 
that  is  so.  The  singing  of  a  very  famous 
boy  choir  is  a  very  great  attraction.  Here 
the  family  occupy   a   Royal    pew. 

One  can  scarcely  visit  this  church  with- 
out thinking  of  the  great  Thanksgiving  Ser- 
^icc  held  directly  after  the  Seven  Years' 
War  with  Austria.  This  grand  military 
ceremony  could  not  be  held  in  the  church 
for  want  of  space,  so  was  held  in  the 
garden  in  which  it  stands,  and  which  is 
rriilly  the  finest  open  space  in  Berlin.  A 
temporary  pavilion  was  erected  for  the 
Royal  Family,  opposite  being  ranged  a 
number  of  cannon  taken  from  the  enemy, 
above  which  towered  a  colossal  statue, 
from     which     the     Eagle    Staudaixi     fioated. 


A  space  near  the  plain  altar  was  reserved 
for  the  wounded,  while  around  was  an 
imposing  array  of  regiments  that  had  taken 
part  in  the  war.  The  massed  bands  and 
the  whole  of  the  soldiers'  voices  opened 
the  service  with  a  rendering  of  Luther's 
Hymn,  which  was  followed  by  prayer  and 
sennon  by  the  Army  Chaplain.  Tlien  came 
the  Te  BeuiUy  after  which  the  clergy  of  the 
united  Churches  of  Berlin  gathered  round 
the  Cross  and  offered  the  Lord's  Prayer  in 
unison,  followed  by  the  hymn  "Glory 
to  God,"  given  by  the  bands  and  a  mili- 
tary choir ;  the  Blessing  from  the  chaplain 
bringing  to  a  close  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable and  imposing  services  ever  held 
in   the   German   capital. 

The  Imperial  dinner  is  served  at  on% 
o'clock,  no  deviation  from  this  hour  takiug 
place  on  the  Sunday.  This  is  the  day, 
however,  for  which  a  larger  number  of 
family  and  official  invitations  are  issued; 
and  the  meal,  of  course,  is  stately  and  cere- 
monious. Some  of  the  very  beautiful  plate 
and  antique  glass  used  for  the.  Royal  tables 
I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  in  the  State 
rooms  of  the  Palace;  the  fruit  and  flowers 
for  the  table  come  from  the  fine  glass- 
houses at  Potsdam — the  summer  residence 
of   their   Majesties. 

In  the  afternoon  the  family  generally  ride 
or  drive  out,  using  for  driving  Victorias  or 
Landaus  which  are  painted  in  ro^'al  blue 
with  silver  dressings.  These  are  used  only 
by  the  Royal  Family,  a  different  -  coloured 
paint  appearing  on  carriages  of  members  of 
the  suite;  these  Royal  carriages  are  drawn 
by  a  pair  of  horses.  It  is  a  featui^e  of 
Berlin  Court  life  that  the  "  Master  of  the 
Horse "  invariably  rides  immediately  behind 
the  Emperor.  When  the  Emperor  and 
Empress  ride,  the  former  uses  a  bay  horse 
and  the  latter  a  chestnut  mare,  the  Crown 
Prince  riding  a  little  chestnut  Arab  which 
was  given   him   by   the   Sultan   of  Turkey. 

As  I  have  said,  tea  follows  at  five  o'clock, 
the  evening  being  taken  up  with  music. 
Then  comes  the  veiy  light  supper  at  eight 
o'clock — for  the  late  hours  peculiar  to  many 
of  the  European  Courts  are  all  but  un- 
known at  Berlin,  their  Majesties  evidently 
believing  in  the  maxim  of  "early  to  bed 
and   early   to   rise." 

Taking  it  altogether,  the  Sunday  is  as 
quietly  and  studiously  observed  by  the 
German  Royal  Family  as  it  possibly  could 
be ;  indeed,  it  is  oidy  quite  lately  that  I 
heard  of  an  incident  which  shows  how  very 
particular  the  German  Emperor  is  on  that 
score.  As  everyone  knows,  his  Majesty  is 
passionately  fond 'of  yachting,  and  at  Berlin 
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tliere    is    a    firatrate    Yacht    Club    o£    very  hiuidred     and     srvonty-five     feet    long,     and 

exclusive     membership.        Some    racing     waa  overlooks     the     Park,     the     number    of    ilip 

arranged,     and      the     committee     sent     the  apartments  being  about  two  liundred.    Tn  <'ii>- 

Emperor   an   invitation  to   be   present.      But  of   thejw    rooms   the  Emperor   Frederick  dii'<i 

the   affair    was    fixed    for    Sunday    morning,  in     IStiS.      The    present    Emperor     and     his 

and    the   Emperor   replied    that    "  as    it    was  family   occupy    the   north    wing. 

to    take    place    during   the    hours   of    Divine  Sunday    is    observed     here     in    much    the 

service,    he    must    decline    being    present,    as  same,  manner  as   in  the   town,  with  the  ei- 
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lie  never  .ilk)we<l  anything  to  interfere  with 
his  chui-ch  attendanee."'  The  coiimiittee  again 
petitioned  him,  saying  that  they  would  only 
too  gladly  alt*r  tlie  iiour  if  he  would  1«) 
pn-sent ;  but  again  the  Empenir  refuMcd,  on 
the  sioi-e  tliat  "  raiiiig  of  any  kind  on  the 
Sunday  was  quil^i  against  his  principlen." 
So  that  the  Berlin  Yacht  Club  had  the 
iTices,    hut    without    the    Emperor. 

When  the  Royal  Family  are  residing  at 
the  New  Palace  at  Potsdam,  they  generally 
attend  the  serviewi  in  the  Garrison  Church, 
this  having  been  built  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam I..  1730-1736:  Gerlachs  was  the  archi- 
tect. This  monarch  lies  buried  in  a  vault 
underneath  the  pulpit,  as  d()eK  alwo  his 
distinguished  son,  Fi-etlerick  the  (Jreat.  The 
ehurcli  is  a  really  fine  old  building,  ea,-iblo 
of  seating  a  lai^e  number.  The  New 
Palace  itself  was  founded  by  Frederick 
the  Ui-eat  in  l7B.'t,  innnerliatelv  after  the 
Seven  Years'  "War.-  and  w,is  completer!  in 
1769,  its  erei'tioii  havhig  cost  a  sum  of 
£450,000.        The    principal    front    is    three 


ceptioD    that  walk.f    in    the   Park    often    take 
the    place   of    the    drives. 

Not  fai-  away  is  the  Marble  Palace,  when- 
the  Enip<!ror  and  Empress  rcside<l  as  Crown 
Prince  and  Princess.  At  the  old  Castle  i>f 
Potsdam  is  anotlifr  Koyal  Chapi-I,  where 
the  family  can  woi-ship  in  a  mm-e  private 
manner  than  at  the  (ian-ison  Church ;  hut 
I)erhaps  it  will  be  more  inU^resting  to  make 
some  mention  of  the  Emperor's  Sundays  on 
board  the  liolienzollKrn.  Here  his  Majesty 
is  in  the  habit  of  himself  conducting  Dirim: 
service.  The  entire  crew — which  consists  of 
about  three  hundred  and  thirty— assembles  on 
the  upper  deck,  forming  up  into  three  aidos  «i 
a  squai-<;  ;  ehairs  for  the  Enipei-or  and  other 
Koyal  pei-sons  air  phieed  in  the  Mnti-e,  while 
their  friends  and  the  suite  are  seati^l  ini- 
inRliately  behind.  At  one  side  a  band  i^ 
stationed,  this  consisting  of  fifty  well-traiueii 
musicians  ;  in  addition,  there  is  a  special 
clmir  of  one  hundred  men,  selected  fivni  the 
sailors.  These  sing  magnificently ;  and  it  in 
said  that  the  efieut  of  the  singing,  mingled 
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wltli  t)ip  straiu^j  of  tiie  fino  bajid,  ia  not 
('(L-iily  furgottcn  by  tliow;  who  may  be 
pipBfinL  A  voluntary  is  played  by  the  band 
while  the  Kaieer  and  suite  are  tJtkini;  their 
seats ;  the  service  then  comnientes  with  a 
hyran,  after  which  hie  Majesty  reads  a  sliort 
sermon  or  address— this  has  been  written 
by  some  divine  of  the  Church,  and  no 
comment  or  remarks  ore  offered  by  the 
Emperor.  Tlie  sermon  is  followed  by  one 
or  two  praj^FH  read  by  the  Kaiser,  and 
another  hymn  concludes  the  service,  which 
generally  lastN  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour. 
On  board,  the  Emperor  is  particular  that 
no  unnecessary  work  is  done  on  Sunday,  the 
deck  being  thoroughly  cleaned  up  on  Satur- 
day night  in  readiness,  so  that  the  great«r 
number  of  the  men  can  have  a  day  of  leisure. 
For  the  information  of  those  readers  who 
li.ive  not  seen  the  IlnlienznUem,  I  may  say 
that  tlip  Imperial  y:icht  is  painted  entirely 
in  white,  right  to  the  water-line,  n.n<\  costs 
nil  lewi  a  sum  than  £4,000  to  -recoat  her. 
Although  the  yacht  is  replete  with  luxnrious 
»pArtment.s  for  the  Emperor,  the  Commander 
— Rear-Admiral  Baron  von  Senden — and  the 


oHicers,  yet  she  has  also  a  full  cojnplenient 
of  the  newest  of  guns.  The  crew  iire  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  Kaiser,  and  his 
manner  to  them  is  kindness   itself. 

Beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt,  whethei-  the 
Kaiser's  Sunday  is  spent  on  land  oi'  sea, 
the  day  is  strictly  a  day  of  worship  of  <i<kI 
and  rest  from  work.  Ho  long  as  William  It. 
ia  Emperor  of  the  German  people,  so  long 
will  they  have  before  them  a  ruler  who  is 
firm  in  his  convictions  of  right  and  wiping, 
and  one  who  not  only  upholds  the  Pro- 
testant faith  and  oliservAnces  himself,  and 
gives  his  retainei-s  the  opportunity  of  doing 
the  same,  but  is  not  afraid  to  publicly 
refuse  participation  in  ceremonies  which  he 
knows  can  be  as  well  arranged  for  a 
week-day  as  for  a  Sunday.  Easy-going  as 
is  the  German  conscience  with  regard  U>  \ln 
church-going,  yet  the  example  of  the  head 
of  the  empire  cannot  fail  to  carry  a  certain 
amount  of  influence,  and  further  the  wmk 
Martin  I^uther  so  gloj'iously  began,  upwards 
of  four  hundred  years  J^pi,  f<ir  tlir  know- 
ledge of  Christian  truth  and  iti  appliualion 
to  German    natiomil    life. 

MaBY  Sp£NC£U  "Waubkn. 
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Hpii'itual  iiioif.'  tliuii 
niLtui'ttI  birth  which  etweiitially  iiualitips  the 
latter.  No  art  or  culture  cun  ovate  tho 
divine  instinct  wliicli  impels  men,  in 
obedience  to  the  first  law  of  Christianity, 
to  seek  the  salvation  of  their  fellows.  It 
has  its  iinitatioQS  in  the  proselytising  am-' 
bition  of  the  partisan,  or  the  impetuous 
zeal  of  t)ie  fanatic,  but  the  missionary 
spirit  of  these  is  no  more  genuine  than 
tlie  honesty  which  exist*  for  the  best 
policy. 

Some  years  ago,  at 
behalf  of  Foi'ei);n  Mi^tniiin^ 
on  address  given  liy  it.  ii< 
moil  wl.iel.  will  M<.vcr 
those  wlio  \tviv  |.ivs.'Tit. 
fffect  tlmt  .1  few  years  l«-fi 
would  have  Ixtii  more  a.s(oiii>'l 
seen  him  on  ttmt  platform 
speaker  himself ;  but  he  liafi  no 
give  his  cordial  support  to  thf 
Society  of  which  till  lately  he  had 
disapproved.  The  i-easim  he  ga\e  was 
remarkable.  Soon  after  his  onlination  he 
liad  ofiered  his  services  as  a  missionary 
to  the  committee  :  to  his  Hurprise  and 
intense  annoyance  the  offer  luwi  Ih'cii  de- 
clined. No  i-eason  luul  been  assifjiicd  by 
theni  for  their  refusal  ;  and  it  was  t'liiy 
within  a  very  short  while  he  ha<l  dit- 
covei-ed,  under  the  teachhig  of  the  Spirit 
of  God,  that  the  committee  wci'o  right  and 
he   wajj    wiong.       They   had    discerned  -  what 
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villi^e  meeting  on 
IN,  the  writer  heard 
leighbouriug  clei'gy- 
be  forgotten  by 
t  was  to  the 
H'f,nv.  no  one 
i-<i    to    liave 


Missionary 

eriously 


the  committee  hml  maintained, 
overlooked — that  only  converted  men  shonl'l 
Ik;  sent  out  to  seek  the  conversion  of  llw 
heathen,  and  only  those  who  have  Ia.tii 
whoUv  consecrated  by  the  indwelliiij;  ""f 
the  Holy  One  are  fit  to  be  ambassulors 
to   the   world   in   CJirist'a  Htead. 

But  if  this  principle  be  granted,  .ind 
none  will  dispute  it  who  have  any  tri:c 
conception  of  the  character  of  Cliristiiin 
Missions,  it  will  be  e(]ually  admitted  tliat 
other  gifts  will  be  looked  for  in  the 
selection  of  the  "  right  men  "  for  such 
work. 

Thus,  the  mis«ionary  shoulii  lie  physically 
at  least  able  and  reiwiy  to  Ijcar  iho  dis- 
comforUt  an<l  1iai<ilslii|M  of  foreign  service, 
and  lo  give  rcuMonable  hope  that  he  vould 
not  (i«ickly  succumb  to  llic  effects  of  an 
unhealthy  cliiilate.  Ccrtaiuly  Ood  has  n-iil 
some  of  the  frailest  of  His  siervant,'^  lo 
accomplish  great  enterprises.  Brainerd  ;oiJ 
Martyn  were  both  men  of  delicate  con- 
stitution, and  sacred  history  tells  us  of 
not  a  few  who  ''  out  of  weakneRs  « ei* 
made  stnmg.''  fiuf  the  call  to  such  nio-t 
l>e     exceptionally 


rioubtful    if    the 
diseased      lungs,      or 
malady,     is    justitie<l    i 
revei-se     His    UKual     la 


with  a  Aveal;  liearl. 
other  constituliiinal 
:i    eiipecting     God     t'l 


position  where  tlie  ri>ks 

of   life   and    health    uif    \astly    int#nsilietl  by 

climate  and  the   altered   conditions   of  living. 

Yet    Mission    work    baa    too     often     been 
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sorely  liindered  aiul  the  Church  of  God 
much  discouraged  because  those  have  been 
sent  out  who  for  physical  reasons  were 
unfit  to  serve  abroad,  or  wJio,  having  gone, 
have  been  ignorant  or  careless  of  the 
common  counsels  of  prudence  and  experience 
in  regard  to  their  bodies.  Too  often  have 
pn^cious  lives  been  sacrificed  which  it  is 
difficult  to  think  might  not  have  been 
reserved  for  service  at  home  quite  as 
useful    as   furthering    tlie    cause   of    Missions. 

Nor  should  questicma  of  mental  ability 
be  disregarded.  Here  also  it  is  true  that 
the  Missionar}'^  army  has  room  for  men  of- 
vastly  varying  gifts.  Whole-hearted  men 
with  little  or  no  learning  have  often 
done  as  splendid  service  as  others  of  the 
highest  culture.  But  they  were  excep- 
tions. They  were  men  in  whom  grace* 
more  than  comptMisatod  for  the  absence  of 
n.-itural    ability. 

Jt  h?is  been  often  s.aid  :  Tf  Crod  does 
not  n(»ed  our  knowledge,  still  less  d<x»s 
He  n»quire  our  ignonince.  The  vulgar 
sneer  that  the  missicmary  is  a  sort  of 
inferior  minister,  who  goes  abroad  l)ecause 
he  cannot  suceecvl  at  home,  belongs  to  the 
exploded  follies  of  the  past.  Names  such 
«is  tho.se  of  Carey  and  Morrison,  Martyn, 
]-)uff,  French,  and  Selwyn,  Patteson  ami 
Steei-e,  show  that  Missions  claini  ami  iind 
a  noble  scof.)e  for  the  most  brilliant  talent 
or  the  higlu\st  (Jnivei*sity  training.  Every 
decade,  as  it  dniws  the  world  together  by 
th(^  ijicn*asing  interconnnunication  of  long- 
scparatfHl  i*aces  and  religions,  bc^ars  witness 
tliut  the  struggle  between  good  and  evil 
(l<»cs  not  lie  along  the  lines  of  material 
fnn;e,  but  that  by  the  higher  powers  of 
mini  I  and  soul  and  spiiit  nations  are  to  be 
won  ajid  the  Kingdom  of  our  Jjord  advanced. 

If  a  missionary  cannot  or  will  not  le«arn 
th(^  language  of  the  p(N)pie  to  whom  he  goes, 
if  he  is  unable  to  appreciate  their  habits 
of  thought,  and  at  least  to  some  extent 
hiTOine  convei*sant  with  their  religion  and 
philosoplu' — still  more  if  he  can  give  no 
gi»ofl  ro.isim  for  his  own,  and  shows  him- 
s<'lE  ignorant  of  the  credentials  of  his 
faith,  it  may  be  well  doubted  if  his 
vocation  is  to  fight  in  the  fnmt  line  of 
Christ's   army. 

But  even  more  the  moral  faculties  are 
needed  by  which  men  must  persuade  their 
ft'ilows.  Who  has  not  felt  the  argument 
of  a  holy  life  better  than  any  sermon  ? 
OiiY  ideal  mi.ssionary  will  be  a  man  of 
indomitable  patience  and  inextinguishable 
hop>p.  He  will  have  th(»  sympathy  which 
no  hostility  can  bear  down,  and  the 
chtvrfulness    which    no    tiials    can    exhaust. 


He  will  be  gentle  because  he  is  strong, 
he  will  know  how  to  distinguish  between 
concession  and  compromise.  Men  will 
i-espect  him  because  he  is  sincere ;  ■  they 
will  be  drawn  to  him  because  he  seeks, 
not  theii-s,  but  them  ;  tliey  will  fear  him, 
for  they  will  see  that  God  is  with  him. 
Such  was  the  power  by  which  Swartz  and 
Hebich  in  India,  Williams  in  New  Zealand, 
and  Moffat  and  Livingstone  in  Africa  won 
their  way  against  the  most  bigoted  and 
savage  opponents.  Such  power  is  no  earth- 
born  faculty;  it  comes  to  him  only  in  whom 
the  supernatural  forces  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
have  their  full  sway.  For  whatever  else 
such  men  were,  it  was  not  so  much  what 
they  were  in  themselves,  as  what  Christ 
was  in  them — Christ  directing,  controlling, 
(mergising   them    continually.  ' 

But  how  and  where  are  such  agents  to 
1m»  found  ?  So  long  as  the  gi^eat  statute 
runs  that  the  world  is  to  l)e  evangel ist^l  by 
the  Church — so  Icmg  as  God's  will  assiu'es 
us  that  the  crmversion  of  men  depends  on 
the  proclamation  of  His  Gospel,  so  long 
we  must  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  ol)ey 
that  command,  and  to  give  effect  by  our 
obedience  to  that  will.  He  never  calls  us 
to  any  task  l^yond  our  power.  We  may 
assume,  therefon>,  that  the  Christian  Church 
could  at  any  time  have  covere<l  the  world 
with  missionaries,  and  never,  certainly,  could 
it   do   so   more   effectually   than  now. 

There  are  enough  Christian  men  and 
women  alive  at  this  moment  to  carry  out 
our  Saviour's  great  commission  lit^M*ally,  and 
within  a  A'(»ry  short  space  of  time  preat'h  the 
Gos])el  to  ev(»rv  creature,  if  they  chose  to 
do  it.  Tt  could  l>e  done,  too,  with(mt  any 
loss  to  necessary  Christian  work  at  home. 
Indeed,  so  far  from  this,  it  would  be  easy  to 
show  that  such  a  response  to  the  will  of 
God  w<mld  not  only  be  evid(Mice  of  greatly 
quicken(Hi  spiritual  vitality  in  the  home 
Churches,  but  would  sur(»ly  be  fruitful  in 
the  richest  reflex  blessings  to  ourselves.  If 
the  immber  of  those  who  have  heard  the 
call  and  gone  forth,  in  proportion  to  the 
whole  body  of  Church  members  (a  pi-opor- 
tion  which  does  not  rise  above  one  to  ^vo 
thousand),  is  so  miserably  small,  it  is  not 
the  world  alone  which  suffei-s,  but  still 
more   the   Church. 

We  need  a  new  Reformation.  Missions 
have  yet  to  take,  their  true  place,  th(^ 
place  which  they  held  in  Apostolic  times, 
«as  the  chief  purpose  for  which  the  Church 
exists,  and  one  means  which  is  j)laced  in 
her  hands  foi*  hastening  th(^  return  of  her 
Lord.  When  tjiis  conies  to  pass  there  will 
be    no   hick    of   missionaries. 


no 


Thr  Quivf.x. 


A  nobler  crusade  than  any  wliicli  weni. 
forth  to  recover  the  Saviour's  sepulchre 
will  inspire  multitudes  to  beoonie  the 
heralds  of  the  coming  King.  We  shall  not 
fjrudge  our  best  efforts  for  the  world's  deepest 
und  widest  want.  Our  ablest  thinkers  and 
workeiT*  will  L-ount  it  the  liigh«it  honour  to 
be  enlisted  in  ouoh  an  enterprise.  Instead 
of  thp  few  private  colleges  where  mission- 
ai-iea    are    tmined    for 


vill     be 


mbitio 


their  educational  strength 
of  so  noble  a  science.  Instead  of 
collection,  the  paltry  subacriptioi 
scantily  -attended  meeting,  which 
prtiishes      or      uiiogregatiiiiis      ivpii 


to 


iploy 
promotion 
the  casual 


Ktandard  of  missionary  r.eal,  the  clmrches 
will  vie  with  each  other  in  a  holy  rivalry 
of  generous   offerings   of   men    and    means. 

If  such  hopes  are  to  be  ever  mora  than 
dreams,  they  can  only  be  fulfilled  by  thf 
continued  insistence  that  the  world  wan 
made  for  God  and  not  for  the  devil,  and 
that  not  only  is  the  salvation  uf  all  man 
kind  His  will,  but  that  He  has  willwl  it 
should  be  brought  to  men  by  beings  of 
their  own  kind.  The  incarnation  of  His 
own  Iikm  has  consecrated  man  for  ever  to 
the  service  of  his  fellow-man.  The  great 
law  of  self-sacrifice  which  culminated  in 
the  atonement  by  Jesus  Christ  lays  upon 
His  ^ie<iplc  a  fill-  deeper  responsibility  than, 
it    is    to     In-   fearvtl. 


nave  ever  i^ealiseil, 
A^ain  and  again 
hy  teacher  and 
preacher  must  this 
claim  be  enforced. 
Men  must  be  tald 
till  they  learn  that 
the  highest  duty  of 
the  Christian  Church 
is  not  self-preserva- 
tion or  edification, 
still  less  self-diaplay, 
but  the  extension  of 
the  Kingdom  of  our 
Jjord,  till  at  leaMt 
there         tuLs  lieen 

bi-ought  tt)  every 
human  soul  the  ufl'er 
of  etei'nal  life.  We 
thankfully  acknow- 
ledge that  this  truth 
is  gaining  ground. 
Slowly,  perhaps,  but 
surely,  a  certain 
sense  of  their  n:"- 
sponsibility  is  j(er- 
vuding  some  circles 
of  Christian  society. 
The  general  attitude 
towards  Missions  is 
far  more  fa \ou ruble 
at  the  close  of  this 
century  than  it  was 
at  the  beginning, 
even  if  it  has  not 
kept  pace  with  ttw 
advance  along  other 
lines  of  social  and 
mental   progress. 

In  connection  'with 
this  subject,  it  mav 
not .  be  out  of  place 
to  add    a  few  words 
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oij*  tlie"  preparation  of  the  missionary  for 
his  work.  As  the  problems  of  Missions 
are  being  more  scientifically  studied,  the 
need  of  special  training  is  increasingly 
felt  to  be  necessary.  It  may  be  said 
tliat  such  training  was  unknown  in 
the  Apostolic  age,  and  that  many  of 
the  most  successful  missionaries  of  modern 
times  .  were  without  it.  But  the  reply 
is  obvious.  The  conditions  of  evangelistic 
work  for  the  first  Christians  were  so 
different  from  those  of  our  day  that  a 
comparison  can  hardly  be  drawn  between 
them  ;  and  it  is  from  the  very  labours  and 
experience  of  our  past  missionaries  that  we 
have  gathered  lessons  of  the  deepest  value 
for  our  own  time.  They  would  l)e  the 
first  themselves  to  testify  the  benefit  which 
such  iiccumulateil  knowledge  would  have 
lx»en  in  their  ow^n  case.  But  besides  this, 
the  fact  will  be  acknowledged  by  all  who 
have  had  nmch  to  do  with  the  selection  of 
missiiMiary  candidates,  that  thei-e  are  very 
few  who  have  not  much  to  learn  lK)th  of 
their  Bibles  and  their  own  hearts,  as  well 
Jis  of  skill  in  applying  that  knowledge,  and 
the   art   of   dealing  with   the  souls  of   men. 

There  are  some,  no  doubt,  who  have  passed 
through  a  coui*se  of  uiinisterial  or  medical 
education,  and  gained  during  it  or  after- 
wards some  experience  of  spiritual  work, 
who  are  reiuiy  to  go  at  once,  without 
further  training  at  home.  They  are  pre- 
pai"ed  to  acquire  that  further  knowledge 
which  will  best  be  gained  in  the  field  of 
their  future  laboui's.  But  with  the  great 
majority  it  is  otherwise.  Hundreds  of 
sincere  and  earnest  Christian  men  and 
women  off^er  themselves  to  Missionary 
Societies  who  are  quite  unfit,  as  they  come, 
U)   be   the   teachers   and   leaders   of   others. 

A  fragmentary  knowledge  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, ignorance  of  Christian  evidences  and 
of  the  arguments  for  Christianity,  too  often 
of  doctrine  and  of  the  pix)portion  of  faith, 
sometimes  even  such  an  inaccuracy  in  the 
use  of  their  own  tongue  as  raises  doubts 
of  their  ability  to  acquire  another,  are 
among  the  common  faults  of  missionary 
candidates,  who  are  not  therefore  of  neces- 
sity to  be  rejected,  or  passed  through  a 
few  weeks  of  crude  and  hurried  prepara- 
tion, but  to  be  patiently  and  systematically 
educated  for  their  future  work.  The  course 
may  be  longer  or  short<»r,  according  to  the 
ciiaracter  of  the  work  for  which  it  is 
tliought  the  candidate  is  best  suited  and 
iiccoriiing  to  the  c*indidate's  experience  and 
g(»nenU    preiwrediiess.      It   should   be   seldom 


for  less  than  a  year,  probably  better  ex- 
tended to  three  or  four.  For  men  iia  well 
as  for  women  (who  have  not  been  quali- 
fied by  a  medical  diploma),  even  an  ele- 
mentary knowledge  of  medicine  and  surgery, 
sutficient  to  enable  them  to  deal  with 
simple  cases  in  the  absence  of  a  doctor, 
is  often  of  very  great  value.  For  most 
women  some  experience  in  nui*sing  is  much 
to  be  desired.  Though  the  modern  mission- 
ary is  less  often  thrown  upon  his  9wn  re- 
sources than  his  predecessors  were,  there 
are  many  mission-fields  in  which  a  know- 
ledge of  such  handicrafts  as  carpentering, 
and  building,  smith's  work,  shoemaking 
and    printing,    will   be   of   great   service. 

But  Ixisides  its  educational  importance,  a 
course  of  training  is  of  great  value  as  a 
kimi  of  probation.  Unfitness  for  the  mis- 
sionary calling  does  not  always  show  itself 
at  once.  And  in  every  case  it  is  well  that 
a  trial  of  new  sun'ouiidings  and  associa- 
tions should  be  given  befoi*e  the  candidate 
is  committed  to  the  difficult  and  often 
spiritually  dangerous  ccmdition  ot  a  non- 
Christian  country.  It  may  even  be  that  a 
lack  of  humility  or  self-control,  habits  of  in- 
dolence or  selfishness,  a.  quarrelsome  temper, 
a  querulous  or  imperious  spirit  may  be 
manifested,  which,  if  they  I'emain  Uncon- 
quered,  would  show  that  the  missionary 
aspirant   is   still   disqualified    for  so   sacred   a 


service. 

rii' 


There  is  no  ne^l  to  point  out  that,  if 
such  blemishes  exist,  it  is  far  better  that 
they  should  be  discovered  at  home  than  in 
the  niLssion-field,  where,  too  late,  the  new- 
comer is  a  sorrow  to  his  companions  and 
a  hindrance  to  the  Gospel.  But  more  than 
merely  as  an  opportunity  for  detecting  aind 
correcting  faults,  the  training  time  will  de- 
velop and  strengthen  the  missionary's  char- 
acter— habits  of  forbearance  and  patience,  of 
self-discipline  and  though tfulness  for  others, 
of  perseverance  and  prayer,  will  be  matured, 
which  will  make  all  the  diflference  between 
a  weak  and  unsuccessful  missionary  and  a 
strong   and   prosperous   one. 

But  aft«»r  all  that  human  faith  and  effort 
may  do  in  calling  forth  God's  messengei-s  to 
the  world,  it  remains  that  it  is  He  alone 
who  "gives  the  woifl,"  and  that  at  His 
word  "great  is  the  company  of  them  that 
publish  it"  (whether  women  or  men). 
For  this  let  the  prayer  of  every  reiwler 
iiscend  continuall}',  that  the  advent  of  tlio 
coming  King  may  l)e  heralded  by  the 
j)romised  sign  :  "Thy  people  shall  bo 
willing   in   the   day   of   Thy   ^)ower." 


A    STORY    OF     LOVE     AND     DUTY,     AND    OF    MISCHIEF-MAKINO. 
By  5cott  Graham,   Author  of  "  Pemberton's   Piece,"   Etc. 


CHAPTER    IV. 

MI 39  TALBOT  AT  HOME. 

ELL,  my  precious 
child,  and  how 
nre  you!" 

The     honeyed 
aecpiits       pro- 

MiM  Talhol.     If 

profitse  ill  11  o- 
tliing  else,  she 
was      invitritibly 

pressiiins  of  tn- 
denmieat  to  all  of  her  acquaintani.'eH. 

■She  hud  come  out  to  do  her  frugal  sliopptng, 
as  waa  her  custom  io  the  morning.  It  was  a 
brillimit  day,  and  the  pieturesiiue  streets  of 
Karport  were  looking  tlieir  beat  in  the  hot 
snnHhine.  Having  completed  her  round,  Miss 
Talbot  wan  about  to  turn  homewards,  wlien  ehe 
encountered  Kitty  Creighton,  looking  very  nt- 
tmetive  in  Iier  hoi  land  coat  mid  skirt  and 
sailor  hat. 

"  I  'm  quite  well,  tliaiik  you,  Miss  Talliot," 
answered  tlio  girl,  in  n  tone  which  plainly 
in)plie<l  she  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 

"  It 's  n  very  long  walk  for  you,  love,  in  this 
h(^t,"  (aid  the  sympathising  spinster,  ft.f  they 
strolled  on  together.  "And  that  dreadful  hill 
to  climb,  tito,  going  bnck — unless  you  return  in 
your  iK)ny- carriage.  I  saw  it  in  Bridge  Street 
just  now,  with  Mr.  and  Jlrs.  Anderson  in  it." 

"I  am  going  to  walk  back,"  said  Kitty 
resolutely.  "  I  would  rather  walk  than  drive 
with  Mr.  Anderson!" 

She  was  still  feeling  very  sore  on  the  mib- 
ject  of  her  disagreement  with  her  mother,  a 
few  days  before,  with  reference  to  Charlie 
Famhani.  Without  pausing  to  consider  whether 
it  was  advisable  to  do  so,  she  narrated  her 
grievances  to  Miss  Talbot,  who  listened  with 
greedy  ears, 

"I  <lont  wonder  that  you  feel  indignant, 
Kitty,"  she  reuiarkad  at  the  close.    "  I  'm  sure 


I  should  be,  if  I  were  forbidden  to  invite  aa 
old  friend  like  Mr.  Fa m ham.  In  future,  it 
seems,  you  must  ask  your  stepfather's  {ler- 
mission  before  doing  anytliing,  because  he 
wishes  to  get  your  mother  completely  under 
liis  influence,  without  any  interferpuce  from 
outsiders.  Now,  my  love,  you  really  niupt 
come  home  witli  me,  and  have  a  gla.'*s  of 
lemonade  and  a  biscuit,  before  you  walk  up 
that  dreadful  hill." 

Having  once  beguiled  Kitty  into  lier  parlour, 
like  the  sjiider  and  the  fly,  her  hostess  took 
good  care  that  Mi&s  Creightou  did  not  com« 
out  again  until  she  had  been  pretty  well  cross- 
examined  concerning  everything  and  everybody 
at  The  Cliff.    Finally,  she  said  :— 

"  Your  mother  and  Mr.  Anderson  were  at 
Musgrave's  Bank  this  morning  -  the  pony-car- 
riage was  standing  at  the  door  for  some  time.* 

"  They  have  been  very  busy  lately  going 
over  accounts.  I  believe  motlier  has  l^een  con- 
aidting  Mr.  Anderson  about  some  new  inve^^t- 
ments  she  wishes  to  make." 

"  But  I  thought,  darling,  that  most  of  her 
money  was  invested  at  Musgrave's!" 

"So  it  is." 

"Then  what  capital  is  it  she  is  wishiog  to 
invest!  Is  she  thinking  of  selling  out  any  of 
her  shares  in  the  bank?  I  think  it  would  i>e 
a  great  pity  to  do  that— Musgrave's  is  so  safe. 
I  only  wish  I  ha<l  my  little  jiroperty  investtsl 
ill  it,  instead  of  in  Consols,  which  my  father 
insisted  on  having.     Don't  you  know,  love!" 

"No,  I  really  can't  say  I  do.  I  can  only 
tell  you  that  mother  and  Mr.  Anderson  have 
been  very  full  of  business  lately,  going  over 
all  the  accounts  and  examining  papers.  She 
just  docs  as  he  suggests,  and  I'm  iiuite  sure 
that  if  he  wished  her  to  fake  all  her  money 
out  of  Mu«grave's,  she  would  do  it  to-morrow." 

"  What  a  pity  you  children  have  no  trustees 
or  guardians  to  look  after  your  interest*!" 
exclaimed  Miss  Talbot.  "Supposing  your 
mother  were  to  hand  over  her  whole  fortune 
to  Mr.  Anderson  to  manage,  and  he  speculatai 
and  lost  it  all!    Wliat  then?" 
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"I  shuuld  atill  have  my  own  money,  whith 
luckily  he  cun'i  toucli,"  said  Kitty  contidently. 
"But  it  is  time  1  was  going,   Miss  Talbot" 

They  parted  most  affectionate ly,  Kitty  think- 
ing, OS  she  went  up  the  .street,  what  an  agree- 
alile  woman  !N[iiia  Talbot  was,  and  what  a 
jiity  she  was  not  rich. 

On  her  way  back,  Kitty  became  unpleaifantly 
ponscious  of  the  heat  of  the  aim  directly  she 
left  the  comparative  shade  of  the  town  to 
emerge  into  the  hot  white  i-oad  lejtding  up- 
wards to  their  more  breezy  elevation.  But  she 
had  not  goue  far  before  she  wa.s  overtaken  by 
Charlie  Farnhan!,  who,  arrayed  to  perfeetion  in 
a  new  siiit  of  light-grey,  with  a  pink  carnation 
in  his  button-hole,  and  a  gold-headed  stick, 
would  have  been  supposed  by  a  stranger  to 
have  a  thousand  a  year  at  least. 

"What  brought  you  into  the  town  on  such 
a  melting  dayt"  he  iwked,  ns  they  went  on 
tosether. 

"  I  'in  having  a  droM  made  tA,  Fisher's  ;  and 
I  wanted  to  rhoose  a  jireseut  for  a  friend." 

"Couldn't     you     Imvc     driven      with      your 
people?"    he    sug- 
gested.      "  I    saw 
theni  in  the  town." 

jiany,  and  three's 
none,  Charlie.  Be- 
sides, the  le.ss  I 
.si;e  of  Mr  Ander- 
son the  better." 

"Why?  Has  he 
licen  making  him- 
self especially  ob- 
noxious to  you  I  I 
til  ought  he  seemed 
i|uite  amiable  the 
<'lher  night." 

•■You  don't  , 
know  him  yet  -■ 
I  !o  may  seem 
very  agreeable  to 
strangers,  and  yet 
he  working  all  the 
time  in  an  under- 
hnnd  way  behind 
one's  back.  He 
objected  to  my 
giving  you  that 
invitation  to 
dinner  on  Tues- 
diiy.  In  future, 
I  It)  not  to  ask 
mi  y  one  without 
consulting  mother 
-which,  of  coni-«r, 
i3  lUe   same   thing  "  '  You  needn't  com 


aa  consulting  Atj»— and,  no  doubt,  we  shall  soon 
be  forbidden  to  see  any  of  our  old  frieuds  at 
alL  And  Arthur  is  to  be  packed  off  to  Wales 
—did  you  know  that)" 

"  No.     Why  \n  he  going  J " 

"Oh,  it's  an  arrangement  of  Mr.  Anderson's 
— to  get  him  out  of  the  way,  no  doubt  He  is 
to  join  a  reading  party  near  Barmouth,  and  be 
ftway  two  months  at  least,  Jfr,  Anderson  Kis 
managed  to  get  round  Arthur  in  a  wonderful 
way.  You  know,  he  came  liack  from  Oxford 
rather  in  debt ;  and  because  his  bills  are  to  be 
paid— with  mothers  money,  of  course— Arthur 
thinks  he  ought  to  be  everlastingly  obliged  to 
Mr.  Anderson,  I  don't  see  it  at  all.  I  wish 
he  would  mind  his  own  business." 

"I  expect  it's  this  way,  Mr.  Anderson 
thinks  that  the  sooner  Arthur  gets  through  his 
college  course  and  takes  his  degree  the  better, 
for  then  your  mother  won't  be  at  the  expense  of 
keeping  him  at  Oxford,  and  he'll  be  obliged  to 
crirn  hi.s  own  livinj,'." 

"  Yes,  of  course,  that  must  l«  it,  1  low  .ihrcwd 
you  are,  Charlie  ! " 


9  rldhing  for  comgilli 
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"Well.  I  flatter  myself  I  can  see  as  far  iuto  a 
millstone  aa  most  people,"  modestly  answered 
young  Fanihain. 

"Row  is  Mr.  Vivian  to-day T"  ini^uired  Kitty 
after  a  pause. 

"  Oh,  pretty  much  as  usual,  I  fancy  he  in- 
tended to  go  out  ill  liis  doiilcey-cliair,"  answered 
the  young  n)an,  investigating  a  creuse  in  his  im- 
maculate sleeve  with  close  attention. 

"Surely  that  is  nut  anotktr  new  suit,  Cliar- 
liel"  Kitty  imjuired,  with  a  shade  of  bauter  iu 
her  voice. 

"  Yes  ;  fits  well,  doesn't  it  ?"  lie  complticpMlly 
re6pc«ided,  strnightentng  his  back  and  squaring 
his  broad  shoulders.  In  reality,  he  was  as  vain 
ns  a  peAcock. 

"  It  soems  to  me  you  mu-tt  sjiend  n  fortune 
iu  clothes!  It  was  only  the  othei'  day  you  came 
viut  in  that  bine  serge  suit." 

"  Oh,  I  cun't  wear  that  every  day.  I  intend 
to  keep  it  for  yachting,"  answered  he  as  gi'and- 
iloquently  as  if  he  had  been  eouiniodore  of  the 
iioyai  yijuadron.  "]>o  you  think  this  colunr 
suits  me,  Kitty ) " 

"  You  needn't  come  fishing  for  compliments 
to  me— you  won't  get  them,"  she  resolutely 
declai'ed.  But  he  read  in  her  eye.s  an  assurance 
that  the  shade  was  most  becoming  to  his  blue 
eyes  and  fair  colouring ;  and,  aatislied  with  her 
uusiwken  admiration,  he  twirled  his  moustafhe 
all  the  way  home. 

They  parted,  somewhat  lingeringly,  at  the 
handsome  iron  gate  of  The  Cliff,  and  Charlie 
went  on  to  his  own  abode,  Thorn  Lea— a 
rather  dull -looking,  stuccoed  house,  standinfj 
in  not  very  well-kept  grounds.  He  found  Mi\ 
Vivian,  a  fragile -lo^iking,  while-haired  m«n  of 
sixty,  lying  on  a  sofa  in  his  own  sitting-room. 
The  furniture  of  this  apartment  was  old  ami 
dingy,  and  there  was  a  lack  of  the  tasteful 
adornments  which  besi)eak  a  woman's  hand. 

No  sooner  did  the  invalid  behold  his  truant 
nephew  than  he  burst  into  querulous  complaints. 

"  St)  here  you  are  at  last !  You  never  told  me 
you  were  going  out,  and  I  did  expect  you  would 
at  least  stay  to  hel|i  Parsons  to  lift  nie  iiitu  the 
donkey-chair !,  1  can't  walk  at  all  to-day.  I 
was  in  great  pain  all  night.  It  does  seem  hard 
that  you  never  care  to  l>e  with  me  !" 

Charlie  merely  slirugged  his  shoulders,  with- 
out replying.  He  walked  to  the  empty  fire- 
placi-,  and  stood  contem|ilating  his  handsome 
features  in  the  pier-glsss,  visibly  far  more  in- 
teresied  in  the  set  of  his  necktie  than  in  anything 
Sir.  Vivian  had  to  say.  As  shrewd  Rosa  Creigh- 
ton  often  remarked,  if  there  hap|>ened  to  be  a 
looking-glass  anywhere  near,  Charlie  was  ceitain, 
sooner  I'r  Liter,  to  be  found  iu   friMit  of  it. 

"I've  lost  my  spectaclfts,   and   Parsous  can't 


find  them  anywhere,"  continued  tlie  old  nuo 
peevishly  ;  "  and  you  were  nowh.ere  to  be  aeen, 
so    I    couldn't    ask    if    you    knew    where    they 

were," 

"I'm  sure  I  haven't  the  f-iinteet  idect" 

"  VVuIl,  until  they  turn  up  I  shan't  be  able  to 
do  anything,  and  I  must  have  some  busine^.-, 
letters  written  this  afternoon.  You  inust  stay 
in  and  write  them  for  me,  Charlie." 

"I've  promised  to  go  for  a  sail  with  the  Ber- 
trams in  their  yacht,  and  it  won't  do  to  [hi: 
them  off." 

"And  why  not,  pray?  Aren't  yon  ashamed 
to  Hpeiid  all  your  time  amusing  yourself,  with 
never  a  thought  of  your  poor  old  uncle  7" 

"  Vou  've  I'arsons,  and  I  'm  sure  be  "s  paid 
well.  You  lan't  ex|*ct  to  keep  me  always 
hjuifling  aliout  the  pi  nee,"  coolly  answered  yoim;; 
Farnliani,  as  he  ipiitteil  the  room  to  ^>  t-i 
luiirhcon  in  the  dining-i'oom.  Mr.  Vivinn  Inid  ,i 
Iwsiu  of  liet'f  t«i   brought  to  him  nn  the    siifa. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

VISITOR   AT  THE  VICARAOK. 

r  PARCEI.,  fur  yon,  Mis-s,"  said  the 
f  little  Vicarage  maid -of -all- work, 
f  handing  Dora  Parry  a  brown- 
[  paper  package.  "And  tins  here,' 
[  yiie  produced  a  note,  with  tlit- 

inii>re.sK  of  her  dirty  fingers   very 
Uivatly  surprised.  Miss  I^irry 


tore  it  opeu. 

"Ellington  Hall.  FrUJafi. 
"Deak  Miss  Parry,  — I  was  so  sorry  that 
your  dre)«  was  sjioilt  at  our  garden -)iarty,  and 
hope  you  will  allow  me  to  have  the  pleasurt^  of 
olferiiig  yon  another  instead.  I  think  this  is 
about  the  same  shade  of  grey.— With  kind 
regards,     yours     sincerely,     Kleakor      C       Li. 

MUSURAVE," 

Certainly  Dora  had  never  beer  so  amazed  in 
her  life  as  she  was  when,  after  reading  Mi.-v. 
Musgrave's  surprisingly  civil  note,  she  beheld  a 
dress-length  of  be:intiful  jale-grey  silk.  She 
touched  it  with  awed  fingers,  for  .she  had  never 
had  a  silk  before  ;  and  decided  to  go  over  to 
the  Hall  that  afternoon  to  express  her  thauk^i 
in  i>ers<in. 

She  might  have  felt  less  grateful  to  Eloaiior 
had  she  I>een  present  when,  the  previous  ilay, 
Harold  demanded  what  hifi  sister  intended  to 
do  alKiut  Miiw  Parry's  sjioilt  dress. 

"Do!      What    can    I    do)     The    ataina    will 

"  Vnu  I'uglit  to  buy  her  another  " 

"Indeed,  1  shall  do  nothing  o(  the  kind  !     It 
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nu  not  I  vrlio  spilt 

tha     tea,    nniember. 

And  I  owe  n  fright- 
ful   bill   to   Mitdume 

Mathilde,      und        1 

daren't   siAVi    \»\»   to 

increaxe     my     alluw- 

ance,  for  be  gruinblea 

HO    mucli    aUuut    ex- 
pense now." 

"  Poor  old  daddie  ! 

I   don't   think  be 

looks    at     all     well. 

But    I    really    can't 

l>eur  that    that    poor 

little      thing     should 

Buffer  for  my  cluiiiai- 

II ess,   Eleanor.      If    I 

buy  some  stuff  in  the 

town,   paying    for    it 

myself,  will  you  senil 

it    to    Mis.s  Parry  as 

your  present,  with  a 

iiite  note?" 
Eleanor  )>ondered  a 

moment,    and     then 

ilecided  to  let  Harold 

have     his    way.       It 

would      not     do     for 

him    to     be    offering 

preaents      to     Dora ; 

but     if     she     herself 

gave      the      dress,    it 

would  redound  vastly 

ti)  her  credit   in  the 

neighbourhood. 

"  Well,    !    consent,"  "'  Von 

Khe  said.     '^  And    1 11 

write  a  note.     But   I 

think   you   are    making   an   absurd    fuss    al>nut 

these  people.     If  you  only  saw  the  place   riiey 

lice  in,  with  dirty  babies  sprawling  aliout  eveiy 

room,    I'm   sure  you'd  be  disgusted." 

Nuthing  daunt^,  Harold  drove  to  the  princi- 
l>al  draper's  shop  at  Barpi)rt,  and  having  choKcn 
the  most  expensive  and  unsuitable  fabric  lie 
cdiilU  Knd,  like  an  tnex|ierienced  yiinng  ninn.  Im 
w.mt  on  to  the  liank,  where  he  found  liis  father 
ill  his  )irivate  room.  Harold  was  not  yet  a 
jifiriner,  althoufch,  lit  course  of  time,  he  wouM 
mircewl   Mr.   -Miiiigrave. 

"  Vou  look  tired,  father.  It 's  awfully  hot 
iliis  morning.  I  never  felt  it  more  oppressive. 
1  think,  even  in  Calcutta.  Can't  I  do  any- 
thing lo  help  you  f— write  letters,  or  go  through 
Rccounta,  or  something  1  It  isn't  fair  that  you 
f-hniilH  do  all    the  bard  work " 

Kis  father  leaned  back  in  his  cbair,  and  eyed 
him,  Harcld  thought,  rathur  strangely. 


"  I  have   begun  to  regret,  my  boy,"  he  said 


let  you  come  into  the 
have  little  tulent  for  busj- 
lid  have   done   tietter  in  the 


ihru)>tly,  "that  I 
bank  at  ail.  V( 
nesB,  aiicl  you  w 
Army  or   Navy." 

"  Oh.  but  father !  The  Musgnives  have  had 
this  Imnk  for  many  generations,  and  I'm  the 
only  .son !     What  a  pity  for  the  old  nanie  to  die 

A  Hi«Rm,  ai  of  pain,  croi'sed  the  father's  face; 
and  he  tnired  t<)  his  [lajiers  again.  "Harold, 
lieie's  a  note  I  ]ironiJsHil  Kleiiiior  tn  send  to 
Wji,on,  tlie  <-.>nfe.-tionor.  Would  you  deliver 
ii?  We  have  a  iliiiner-i>arty  to-night,  and  sbe 
wants  some  thing.'"" 

"  I'll  tell  you  whom  it  would  lie  real  kindness 
to  invite— those  poor  thingw  nt  the  Vicarage," 
said  Harold  earnestly.  -Mr.  I'airy  lo.iks  a-  if 
jie  never  had  a  snuaie  meal  from  one  month's 
end  to  another." 
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'^ 


u  didii*t  expect  tt 


"Well,  I  have  aiigsestpa  it  to  El  pa  nor  ;  but 
she  Bay.1  tho  traest  kimlness  to  iM!i>))le  in  tlic 
lKi.sit-ion  of  tlic  I'iiiTys  is  to  le^ve  them  nlnnp." 

"Truest  fiddlestick!"  Harold  exolaiiiiMt  in- 
dignantly. "Do  you  know,  father,  I'm  afraid 
KWiior  is  firowiug  very  sellish" 

"If  you  please,  sir,"  K^id  the  head  cashier, 
tiip|)inf{  at  tlio  door,  "may  I  H|«ak  to  you  a 
minute  J " 

Harold  saw  that  his  room  would  be  prefer- 
aiile  to  hi^  conqiany,  and  went  away  to  do  his 
errand.  "I  wish  I  wudd  do  something  to  help 
those  ()oor  Parryu,"  he  thought,  reniemheriug 
the  clergyman  s  wistful,  pinched  face.  "Kleanor 
says  that  it's  all  his  own  fault  for  marrj'iiig 
on  nothing— hut  then,  if  we  had  all  our  im- 
prudences and  niifltakos  visited  on  our  beada, 
where  should  we  be?" 

Where  indeed  t 

It  wa»  five  o'clock  next  day  before  Dora 
found  time  to  go  over  to  the  Hall    to    thank 


!,  I  darcBay  1 '  "—p.  157. 

Miss  Mnsgrave  for  her  gift.  She  shrank  from 
the  ordeal,  notwithstanding  her  gratitude ;  con- 
scioivs  that  her  washed-out  gingham  'was  piti- 
fnlly  sliahliy.  As  she  followed  tho  iH>n)|>nui! 
butler  into  the  handsome  drawing-room,  sh^ 
]ongi>d  to  turn  and  Hee ;  for  not  only  was 
Kleanor  there,  exquisitely  arrayed  in  i«le  blue, 
but  Mr.  Musgrave  and  Harold  were  also  having 
tea. 

"I— I  came  to  thank  you  for  your  beautiful 
present.  Miss  Mnsgrave,"  she  said  at  length, 
with  a  jerk.  "It  was  so  very  kind  of  you 
to  send  me  that  lovely  silk  dtesa— I  never 
had  one  before  in  my  life." 

Eleanor  smiled  her  cold  smile.  "  I  am  glad 
you  like  it  I  think  grey  is  a;:  useful  a 
colour  as  you  could  have." 

"So  verii  good  of  you,"  repeated  Dora, 
"Rnt  tho  dress  is  far  too  handsome  for  me— 
imieed   it  is," 

.Miss  Klusgrave,  it  must  be  confessed,  thought 
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the  same ;  for  in  her  view  Harold's  purchase 
was  sin  absurd  piece  of  extravagance.  But  she 
could  not  very  well  say  so ;  and  to  dismiss 
the  subject  s^ie  turned  to  her  fatber.  "By-the- 
bye,  what  shall  we  do  about  the  Lanes' 
invitation  for  Jlie  second?" 

Dora  rightly  understood  that  her  affairs  were 
too  insignificant  to  occupy  the  great  Miss  Mus- 
gnive's  attention  for  more  than  a  moment.  It 
was  a  long  time  since  she  had  called  at  the 
Hall ;  and  she  mentally  determined  that  it 
should  l>e  an  equally  lengthy  period  before 
she  called  again. 

Harold,  however,  came  to  her  rescue  with 
some  beautiful  photographs,  souvenirs  cf  his 
tour.  In  looking  at  them,  un travelled  Dora 
quite  forgot  her  shyness,  and  ha<l  her  first 
glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the  world.  Ah,  to 
think  that  there  were  all  these  lovely  things  to 
be  seen  :  ethereally  blue  mountains,  stupendous 
p:orge.s,  i>alnis,  tree-ferns,  cinnamon  groves,  and 
lily-covered  lakes— and  she  had  to  spend  her 
life  in  teaching,  in  making  puddings,  and 
darning  stockings ! 

*'liow  I  wish  my  father  could  go  for  a 
tour  like  that ! ''  she  sighed.  "  He  has  not  had 
a  holiday  for  years  and  years." 

{She  rose  to  go,  feeling  sure,  from  the 
expression  of  Eleanor's  face,  that  she  had 
stnyed  long  enough.    Harold  followed  her. 

"Let  me  show  you  the  nearest  way  home, 
Miss  Parry.  There's  a  i>ath  through  the 
shrubbery  that  leads  you  to  the  fields  in  no 
time." 

As  they  set  forth  through  the  grounds, 
Eleanor  shrugged  her  shoulders  contemptuously. 
"  Poor  little  dowdy ! "  she  said,  with  a  com- 
placent glance  at  her  own  elegant  figure.  **I 
thought  she  would  tieve^*  go  ! " 

Happily  unconscious  of  her  hostess's  dis- 
paragement, Dora  really  enjoyed  her  walk  home 
through  the  fields.  The  trees  were  in  the 
fullest  leaf,  and,  though  there  was  no  sun,  the 
country  looked  deliciously  fresh  and  i)eaceful. 
Harold  was  still  talking  about  his  travels,  for 
Dora  found  it  a  relief  to  get  away  from  the 
sordid  realities  of  her  daily  life. 

But  nobody  need  expect  to  be  happy  veiy 
long  in  this  world.  Arrived  in  the  dilapidated 
Vicarage  garden,  where  the  trampled  earth  and 
worn  grass  gave  evidence  of  many  children, 
the  little  servaut  came  darting  down  the  path, 
crying,  "  Oh,  Miss,  1  'm  so  glad  you  've  come  I 
Master  Frank 's  been  up-stairs,  and  got  hold  of 
his  father's  razors  and  cut  his  hand  dreadful  !" 
In  a  moment,  as  Harold  saw  with  comi>assion, 
all  the  happy,  eager  look  died  out  of  Dora's 
face,  and  she  was  once  more  the  patient  little 
household  drudge. 


"Do  let  me  go  for  the  doctor,*'  he  entreated. 

"We  can't  atibrd  to  call  him  in  for  every 
trifling  ailment,"  she  answered  sadly.  "If  it  is 
only  a  cut,  I  can  attend  to  it — 1  have  often 
done  it  before.  Good-bye,  Mr.  Musgrave,  and 
thank  you  for  coming  with  me." 

She  disappeared  into  the  gloomy  hall,  and 
Harold  had  no  option  but  to  go.  "I  should 
like  Eleanor  to  take  Miss  Parry's  place  for  a 
week,"  he  thought,  as  he  went  home  ;  "  it  would 
do  her  good." 

Luckily  the  cut  turned  out  not  very  serious, 
for  Dora  was  the  only  i)er3on  in  the  house  of 
any  use  in  case  of  accident.  She  Wiis  presiding 
the  next  afternoon  over  the  children's  lessons, 
when  Jane  came  to  her,  all  agape. 

"  Oh,  Miss,  there 's  a  carriage  at  the  door,  and 
a  lady  in  it  I  've  never  seen  before,  and  slie  's 
asking  for  you.  Miss !— *I  want  to  see  Miss  Parry,' 
she  says '' 

Callers— in  carriages— were  sufficiently  rare  at 
the  Vicarage  to  explain  Jane's  amazement.  Dor.i 
implored  her  little  brothers  and  sisters  to  be 
good  in  her  absence,  and  departed  to  the  so- 
called  drawing-room,  vexed  to  think  she  hud 
forgotten  to  dust  it  that  morning. 

Walking  about  the  room,  her  sharp  eyes  notic- 
ing every  defect,  was  the  hook-nosed  old  lady 
Dora  had  met  at  the  garden-party,  again  very 
richly  dressed 

"Well,  child,"  she  said,  as  the  girl  timidly 
advanced,  "you  didn't  expect  to  see  me,  I  dare- 
say !  Don't  put  yourself  out  of  the  way  to  say 
you're  delighted,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  Why 
should  you  be?" 

"  Why  not  ? "  answered  Dora,  plucking  up  her 
spirit ;  "  I  am  always  glad  to  see  anybody  who 
—who  cares  to  come." 

"  Yes.  I  suppose  you  're  not  overwhelmed 
with  visitors  here.  Place  doesn't  look  like  it. 
Wliere  's  your  mother  ? "  very  abruptly. 

"She  has  a  bad  headciche,  and  has  gone  to  lie 
down— if  you  will  kindly  excuse  her." 

"  Is  this  the  drawing-room  ? "  asked  the  visitor, 
surveying  the  faded  chairs. 

"Yes;  we  call  it  so.  It  is  the  best  room 
we  have.  I  know  the  furniture  is  dreadfully 
shabby." 

"  Come  and  sit  beside  me  on  this  sofa,  child. 
It  will  bear  our  weight,  I  sjippose?  Do  you 
know  who  I  am  ? " 

"No,"  said  Dora  shyly. 

"  I  'm  your  great-aunt,  Marian  Tennant.  Has 
your  mother  never  sjK)ken  about  me  to  you?" 

**She  told  me  her  aunt  Marian  Wius  very  good 
to  her  when  she  was  young,  and  never  forgave 
her  for  marrying  my  father.  She  very  seldom 
speaks  about  her  relations.  She  has  felt  their 
treatment  so  muck" 
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*'  iJo  you  think  me  an  old  monster,  then  ?  " 

Dora  Wiis  too  eniliarmssed  to  reply. 

**0h,  child,  child,  if  you  only  knew!  Annie, 
your  mother,  was  my  favourite  niece.  She  waH 
almost  like  a  daughter  to  me,  and  I  had  planned 
that  she  should  marry  a  friend  of  mine,  an 
excellent  man,  who  had  a  beautiful  property  in 
Ham[)shire.  And  when  she  flung  away  all  her 
prospects  to  marry  a  poor  curate,  her  ingrati- 
tude cut  me  to  the  heart.  She  wouldn't  listen 
to  reason.  And  now— you  see  the  result ! "  Miss 
Tennant  pointed  to  the  dreary  room  with  an 
eloquent  gesture.  "She  married  into  poverty 
and  misery,  as  I  foretold  she  would." 

"But  father  is  such  a  good  man,"  pleaded 
Dora.  ** And,  oh,  you  cant  think  how  he  loves 
us  all  /  Mother  has  been  ha|>pier  with  him, 
I'm  certain,  than  she  would  have  been  with 
anyone  else." 

"  Yes,  that 's  all  very  fine,"  said  Miss  Tennant 
gruffly.  "But  what  about  you  children 'if  IIdw 
CJin  all  your  brothers  and  sisters  be  properly 
educated  \  And  if  your  father  were  to  die, 
what  would  beconte  of  you  all  % " 

"  Yes,  that 's  all  (juite  true,  Miss  Tennant," 
acquiesced  Dora  despondently.  "I  daresay  I 
could  earn  my  own  living,  but  it  makes  me 
miserable  to  think  of  the  rest.  And  father  feels 
it  too,  I  know." 

"  And  well  he  may  I "  returned  Miss  Tennant, 
with  a  snort.  "  How  any  man  with  the  feelings 
of  a  gentleman  can  ask  the  woman  he  loves  to 
marry  into  squalor  and  wretchedness  I  can't 
imagine.  But  men  are  all  alike.  Let*  me  see 
the  children,"  she  commanded  imperiously. 

Dora  had  no  resource  but  to  lead  her  to  the 
schoolroom,  regretting  that  there  had  been  no 
opportunity  for  brushing  hair  and  donning  clean 
pinafores.  It  is  doubtful  when  Miss  Tennant 
had  seen  so  many  shock-hea^s  and  grimy  hands 
before. 

"  Little  savages  ! "  she  said,  when  they  left  the 
room.  "To  think  that  Annie  should  have  come 
to  this  : " 

"  Father  is  in  the  village,  visiting  the  poor," 
said  Dora,  as  they  returned  to  the  forlorn  draw- 
ing-room. "  Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  I 
could  send  one  of  the  boys  to  fetch  him ;  and 
mother  should  be  told  that  you  are  here.  I'm 
sure  she  would  give  anything  to  see  you." 

"Don't  send  for  anybody,"  answered  Miss 
Tennant,  detaining  her.  "I  never  knew,  until 
I  came  to  stay  with  the  Granville-Atkinsoiis, 
that  Annie  was  living  in  this  neighbourhood. 
When  last  I  heard  of  your  father,  he  was  curate 
at  that  place  in  Cheshire,  i  don't  want  to  see 
him — or  your  mother  either." 

"Oh,  but  surely  you  might  forgive  him  and 
mother  after  all  these  years  1 "  implored  Dora. 


"I'm  not  the  forgiving  sort— I  never  was^ 
said  the  grim  old  lady.  "  Your  uioilicr's  in- 
gratitude made  me  a  soured  old  tyrant  for  the 
rest  of  my  life.  1  d  nobody  else  that  I  cared  ft»r 
belonging  to  me,  and  if  she  'd  married  as  £  wi?she<l 
I  could  have  had  her  to  stay  with  me,  and  taken 
an  interest  in  her  children,  and  had  a  thousand 
pleasures  I  can  never  have  now  !  I  've  had  a 
wretched  life,  for  I  don't  believe  I've  a  friend 
— a  real  friend— in  the  world!  *  Y'oii  shouM 
have  a  companion,'  some  say  ;  and  others  sug- 
gest I  should  keep  parrots,  or  cats.  I  hate 
animals,  and.  always  did  ;  and  a  companion  woula 
I'e  worse — an  obsequious  creature  in  shabby 
black,  who  would  agree  with  everything  I  »aidr 

"  You  live  in  London,  don't  you  1 "  ventured 
Dora. 

"  Yes,  in  Cornwall  Gardens,  Kensington.  Bnt 
I  must  be  going  now,"  said  Miss  Tennant,  rising. 
"  It 's  a  long  drive  back  to  Chalkdale.  To-morrow 
I  shall  be  leaving." 

"  Oh,  but  plea.se  do  .see  mother  before  you  go  ! " 
entreated  Dora,  with  clasped  hands.  "She  \nll 
think  it  so  unkind  if  you  don't,  and  shell  never 
forgive  me  for  not  telling  her!" 

The  old  lady  stalked  resolutely  to  the  door, 
"No,  I  won't  have  her  called— do  you  hear, 
child?  There 'd  be  a  scene  and  a  fus*,  and  I 
hate  scenes !  She  has  made  her  own  bed,  and 
must  lie  on  it.  Y'^ou  may  tell  her  so  from  me, 
if  you  like." 

The  grim  eyes  were  so  fiery,  the  firm  lips  so 
stern,  that  Dora  did  not  venture  to  oppose  htr 
imperious  relative  further,  but  meekly  acoom- 
(lanied  her  to  the  hall-door.  On  the  threshold 
Miss  Tennant  held  out  her  hand. 

"  You  're  a  sensible  little  thing,"  she  pronounced, 
with  the  air  of  one  making  a  vast  concession, 
"  I  do  believe  I  could  make  something  of  you 
if  I  had  the  chance.  I'll  write  to  you.  Take 
that,  child,  and  get  yourself  some  proi»er  shoe^ 
insteiid  of  those  shabby  ones,  and  hide  that  old 
frock  in  the  rag-bag,  where  it  ought  to  Ix'. 

"That"  was  a  five-|)ound  note,  l^fore  the 
astonished  girl,  who  had  never  possessed  one  in 
her  life,  could  recover  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  thank  her  awe-inspiring  visitor.  Miss  Tennant 
was  driving  away. 

CHAPTEK   VI. 

TAKEN   BY   SURPRISE, 

^  H,  if  I  were  only  twenty-one ! " 
Kitty  said  to  herself  fifty  time^ 
a  day,  ivfter  Arthur  had,  as  >he 
considered,  meanly  deserted  her 
ix>  join  the  reading -party  in 
Wales.  It  annoyed  her  ex- 
cessively that  he  should  write  most  cheerful 
letters    home,  Laying  thd    Welsh  aceaeiy    was 
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splendi'il,  and,  an  their  coOch' was  a  brick,  th^ 
ni-ru  ii  mi«t  jolly  (larty,  and  were  working  hard. 
Jealous  Kitty  could  not  endure  the  idea  that 
Mr.  Anderson  eeemed  in  a  fair  wa;  to  acquire 
as  complete  an  wcendeni:/  over  Arthur  as  be 
had  over  hlB  wif& 


l?9 

■thing  anii 


foolish,  I    can't    prevent  it 
nobody  now ! " 

"Oh,"  come,  I  nay.  that's  hardly  fair  of  yon, 
Kitty,"  remonatrated  Charlie,  edging  closer  tii 
her  on  the  garden  bench  where  they  were  sitting, 
under  the  great  ash-tree.    "  You  know  that  1, 


<  appnncli  htbl  been  iiuLKtoiis  " 


It  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  other  jwople, 
including  Charlie  Farnhaiu,  nhareil   her  vienN. 

"  I  must  nay,  tiii«  new  Kteptiilher  of  yours 
takes  a  precious  deul  ton  much  upon  bimielf ! " 
KHiTiibled  the  young  man  one  flay.  "Why 
<lo««  your  mother  let  hitn  meddle  in  all  her 
iitl'airs?  He  Hignx  tlie  cheques  now,  I'm  tol<l, 
instead  of  her.  If  you  don't  lonk  out,  Kitty, 
you'll    find   yourself  loft  in  tlie  luivii!" 

"Yes,  it'«  all  very  well  to  talk  like  that— lint 
what  can  I  dol    If  mother  uhooses  to  be  no 


for  one,  think  there's  nobody  like  you  any. 
where  ;    and  some  day " 

"  Kitty,"  «aid  her  mother's  voice  behind  her, 
making  tliem  both  start,  for  Mrs.  Anderson's 
iiliproach  hud  lieen  noiseless  on  the  velvety 
liiwn,  "ft  note  hft.s  just  come  for  you  which 
you  must  answer,  and  I  should  like  to  speak 
to  you  in  the  house." 

Mr.  Famham,  finding  himself  Komewhat  <i-e 
trr,/'.  rose  with  an  indolent  straightening  of  hi^i 
long  limbs. 
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"I  must  l)c  giiiriR,  ^[^s.  Anderson,''  he  said, 
witli  -A  tciitiitive  accent  wliicli  {iliiiiily  imptieil 
tliat  if  his  hcKitess  had  bu^ested  be  should 
remain  to  luncheon,  he  would  have  snapped 
at  the  offer. 

"Yes;  your  uncle  will  probably  want  you," 
aaid  the  lady  rather  {lointedly,  us  she  held  out 
her  hand.  And  with  not  the  best  grace  in  the 
world  he  had  to  occejit  his  dismissal. 

"This  is  all  Mr.  Andenton's  doinp,"  reflected 
Kitty,  as  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  llie 
house.  "  He  found  out  C'harlie  was  here,  and 
sent  mother  to  pack  him  off.  How  truly  con- 
temptible ! " 

"Kitty,  I  wanted  to  tell  you  that  next  week 
we  shall  liave  a  vii^itor  here,  and  f  hope  you 
will  find  him  a  jileosant  couiiNinion.  Mr. 
Anderson's  nephew^—" 

Kitty  m:iile  an  imjiatient  nioveniuiit.    • 

"His    uejjhcw,  Dr.   Forester,  his  sister's  son. 


who  is  on  the  staff  of  one  of  llic  large  Ivond^n 
ho.ipitals,  has  been  out  of  iie:ilth  ohing  to  t"i 
close  attention  to  the  duties  of  his  profes-sim  . 
I  thought  it  would  be  only  kind  to  ask  hint  [ " 
come  down  here  to  recruit.  Ite  is  a  m'>i 
admirable  young  man,  and  has  worked  Lb 
way  up  its  very  few  could  have  done." 

"It  was  his  mother  whom  Mr.  Andtninn 
6Up)>lied  with  money,  was  it  not  1 "  . 

''  Yes,  ]>oor  thing !  her  husband  died  youn;, 
and  left  her  hardly  anything.  If  it  had  ii<i! 
been  for  Allan,  she  could  never  have  affor.it'i 
to  educate  her  children.  It  is  a  consolatitm  i" 
think  they  are  all  turning  out  well,  Willie— 
Dr.  Forester — especially." 

"  I  hate  paragons  !  "  muttered  Kitty  peerishly 
"  I    nui    sorry  he    is    coming ;     but     I    s»i]i]"ir^ 
there's  no  help  for  it.    Mr.  Anderson's  will   > 
law  now,  and  there's  no  more  to  l>e  said." 
"ludeed  Kitty,  you  are  very  iiDJust.     It  w.;. 
not    Mr.    Anderson's     >-\vji- 
,  gestion      that      I       slioiiM 

invite  him.  I  did  it  m, 
tirely  on  my  own  n-sp-iiL 
sibility,  tliinking  the  liar 
[lort  air  would  do  him 
good.  I  have  »  great  lik- 
ing for  him  |)ersonH!!y,  fir 
I  made  liis  acqiiaintar.iv 
when  i  was  staying  ir, 
London  before  luy  mar- 
riage." 

Miss  Creighton  said  n<.' 
more,  but  her  face  forv 
boded  an  anything  \-\x 
warm  welcome  for  tb>; 
stranger,  whom  she  de- 
tested bcforeliand,  oi)  -.v. 
count  of  his  i'ehilii>nsbi|' 
to  Mr.  Anderson.  SIti:  wm 
quite  sure  lie  would  turn 
out  a  jirig  and  a  iKin-,  one 
of  those  detestable  j^'^i'lt 
who  know  everything  aiiil 
are  always  right.  SI... 
made  up  lier  niitid  !■•  !> 
well  out  of  the  wny  wIiet 
the  visitor's  train  ^v.l^ 
timed  tu  arrive ;  and  V' 
spend  iis  little  time  at 
home  as  iKX-iSiblo. 

It  was  announced  thii; 
he  was  coming  by  ilir 
seven  o'clock  train  ;  and  ai 
breakfikst  that  morning  ^he 
proclaimed  with  dt'tn 
satis facttoQ  that  e^he  i 
going  to  spend  the  even- 
ing with  Miss  Talbot. 
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Mr.  Anderson  looked  unmistakably  dis- 
appointed. 

"My  lassie"  (he  woald  persist  in  calling  her 
by  all  sorts  of  affectionate  names,  despite  her 
frowns),  "my  nephew  Willie  is  coming  to-night, 
and  I  hoped  you  would  be  here  to  meet  him. 
Could  you  not  go  to  Miss  Talbot  some  other 
time?" 

"No,  I  have  made  the  engagement,  and  I 
must  keep  to  it,''  said  Kitty  hastily.  Charlie 
Farnham  was  in  the  plot  too,  and  it  was 
arranged  that  he  should  bring  her  hom& 

"How  fond  you  seem  to  have  grown  of  Miss 
Talbot  all  at  once,  Kitty ! "  remarked  Rosa. 
"  Not  so  long  ago  you  couldn't  bear  her,  and 
called  her  a  tattling  old  busybody— as  she  is." 

"  She  is  my  best  friend !  ^  cried  Kitty 
vehemently. 

"Really?  Then  I'm  sorry  for  you,"  Rosa 
answered,  as  she  solemnly  investigated  the  state 
of  the  marmalade-dish.  "I  should  indeed  con- 
sider myself  on  my  last  legs  if  I  had  nobody 
to  care  for  me  but  Miss  Talbot.'' 

"I  believe  she  means  well,  Rosa,"  hastily  put 
in  Mrs.  Anderson.  "Don't  forget  she  has  done 
a  good  deal  for  us  at  one  time  or  another." 

"She  has  eaten  a  good  many  luncheons  and 
dinners  here  at  one  time  or  another,  if  that  is 
what  you  mean.  And  if  we  were  suddenly  to  go 
bankrupt,  or  get  some  frightful  illness,  no  doubt 
she'd  come  and  weep  crocodile-tears  over  us, 
and  say  that  nobody  would  ever  feel  for  us  like 
Matilda  Talbot!  'Codlin's  the  friend,  not  Short.' 
Bat  all  the  same,  I  should  prefer  Short." 

But,   alas   for    Kitty's    deep-laid  plans!    She 

had  forgotten,  when  she  made  the  arrangement 

to  dine  with  Miss  Talbot,  how  in  this  world—' 

"  The  best-laid  sohemes  o*  mice  an'  men 
Gang  aft  aglcy." 

After  luncheon  the  rest  all  went  different  ways, 
leaving  Miss  Creighton,  at  her  own  desire,  to 
spend  a  long,  lazy,  delightful  afternoon  by  her- 
self, luxuriously  swinging  in  a  hammock  beneath 
the  great  oedar,  reading  an  entrancing  novel. 
When  at  length  her  hero  and  heroine  were 
duly  made  happy  ever  after,  Kitty  amused  her- 
self by  a  grand  romp  on  the  lawn  with  Toby, 
her  beautiful  Persian  kitten,  who  was  a  recent 
acquisition. 

When  it  was  tea-time  she  went  back  to  the 
house,  carrying  the  purring  Toby  on  her  shoulder, 
which  was  his  favourite  resting-place.  The  open 
French  window  of  the  drawing-room  was  the 
readiest  means  of  entrance,  and  through  it  she 
went  with  her  swift,  light  step,  singing  "Tom 
Bowling"  at  the  top  of  h:r  voice;  her  face  half- 
buried  in  Toby's  bushy  fur,  and  his  thick  tail 
encircling  her  neck  like  a  new  kind  of  boa.  But 
her  song  came  to  an  abrupt  termination  as  she 
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suddenly  found  herself  in  the  presence  of  a 
stranger— a  young  man  in  a  long  black  frock- 
coat,  whom  she  had  never  seen  before. 

Crimson  with  surprise,  she  abruptly  shook  off 
the  kitten  and  tried  to  collect  herself,  never 
thinking,  to  do  her  justice,  what  a  lovely  picture 
she  had  made  as  she  entered,  her  cheeks  Hushed 
by  the  sea-breeze,  and  Toby's  soft  dark  fur 
enhancing  the  sparkle  of  her  eyes  and  the 
whiteness  of  her  chin,  by  force  of  contrast. 

"I — I  didn't  know  there  was  anybody  here," 
she  stammered. 

He  smiled.  She  could  not  help  noticing  that 
he  had  a  very  pleasant  smile,  which  lighted  up 
a  face  not  especially  handsome ;  and  he  looked 
straight  at  her  with  honest  blue  eyes. 

"I  am  Willie  Forester,"  he  said,  and  won- 
dered at  the  sudden  hardness  which  came  into 
her  beautiful  face. 

Hugely  vexed  at  the  undignified  entrance  she 
had  made  into  the  presence  of  the  very  person 
she  most  wished  to  avoid,  Kitty  subsided  into 
a  chair. 

"  We  thought  you  were  not  coming  untij  seven 
o'clock.  Mr.  Anderson  was  going  then  to  the 
station  to  meet  you." 

"  I  said  five  in  my  letter — ^npt  that  it  is  really 
of  any  consequence.  I  easily  found  my  way 
from  the  station,  and  quite  enjoyed  the  walk. 
What  a  pretty  place  Barport  is  ! " 

Without  replying,  she  rang  the  bell  for  tea, 
and  when  it  came  busied  herself  in  making 
it,  asking  the  obnoxious  guest  whether  he  took 
sugar  and  cream,  and  handing  the  bread-and 
butter  with  a  severe  politeness  which  secretly 
diverted  the  young  man  not  a  littla 

"  I  believe  I  have  the  pleasure  of  speaking  to 
Miss  Creighton,"  he  said  presently. 

"Yes,"  she  answered  coldly,  stooping  to  pour 
out  a  saucer  of  milk  for  Toby  "Get  down, 
sir!"  as  her  favourite,  without  the  slightest 
warning,  suddenly  darted  up  her  outstretched 
arm  to  her  shoulder,  and  stood  there  in  triumph, 
waving  his  great  tail  aqd-  purring  loudly,  -  The 
more  she  tried  to  dislodge  him,  the  more  firmly 
he  stuck  his  claws  into  her  blouse,  until,  seeing 
a  bird  hopping  about  the  lawn  outside,  he  dashed 
after  it,  to  her  great  relief.  What  a  baby  Dr. 
Forester  must  think  her  I  And  she  bad  meant 
to  be  so  calm  and  dignified  and  unapproach- 
able in  his  presence! 

"  Your  cat  seems  very  fond  of  you,"  remarked 
the  visitor  with  a  smile. 

"Oh,  he's  very  silly.  He's  only  a  kitten 
yet,  and  full  of  mischief,"  she  answered  hastily 
"Won't  you  have  some  tea-cake?  I  wish  Mr. 
Anderson  were  in.  I  can't  think  how  he  made 
such  a  mistake  about  the  train." 

"I  said  in  my  letter  that  I  should  come  by 
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the  ^y^  o'clock  express— meaning,  of  course,  the 
one  which  arrives  here  at  that  time." 

"  Tlien  Mr.  Anderson  must  have  misunderstood 
you,  for  I  heard  him  telling  mother  that  yon 
were  to  leave  London  at  live.  There  is  a  train 
then,  which  gets  here  at  seven." 

"Then  I'm  afraid  I  must  have  expressed 
myself  very  stupidly.  My  only  excuse  is  that  1 
wrote  in  a  tremendous  hurry,  having  just  been 
sununoned  to  an  urgent  case  in  the  accident 
ward.  I'm  very  sorry  to  march  in  so  uncere- 
moniously, and  upset  all  your  arrangements, 
Miss  Creighton,"  he  said  apologetically. 

"Oh,  it  makes  no  difference,"  Kitty  assured 
him,  but  not  very  graciously.  "Everybody  is 
out  but  me.  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  go 
round  the  garden  to  pass  the  time  % "  j 

"  Oh,  pi-ay  don't  trouble  about  me  1  I  can 
amuse  myself  with  a  book,  or  anything,"  he 
entreated  ,  but  she  was  resolute,  and  marched 
him  out  of  doors  and  round  the  grounds,  with 
a  prim  air  of  doing  her  duty  by  a  tiresome 
bore,  which,  coming  from  the  girl  who  had 
recently  been  dancing  about  with  the  kitten 
on  her  shoulder,  was  truly  funny. 

"  What  a  splendid  tennis-court ! "  he  said,  sur- 
veying the  green  expanse  with  its.  broad  white 
lines  approvingly.  "  Your  garden  is  perfectly 
charming,  Miss  Creighton.  Uncle  Allan  has 
frequently  mentioned  it  in  his  letters." 

"Does  he  write  often?"  asked  Kitty  drily 

"About  once  a  week.  My  mother  is  his 
favourite  sister,  you  see,  and  they  have  always 
kept  up  a  correspondence." 

"  Has  he  often  mentioned  me  in  his  letters  ? " 
Kitty  could  not  refrain  from  asking,  though 
she  felt  the  query  to  be  foolish. 

The  young  doctor  gave  a  sudden,  rather 
mischievous  smile,  which,  truth  to  tell,  greatly 
piqued  her  curiosity. 

"Frequently.  I  should  have  recognised  you 
anywhere  from  his  description  of  you." 

Feeling  certain  that  Mr.  Anderson  was  not 
likely  to  say  anything  very  flattering  about  her, 
Kitty  was  not  a  little  mortified  by  this  frank 
avowal.  It  was  hateful  to  think  that,  unknown 
to  her,  her  stepfather  had  doubtless  been  writing 
the  most  uncomplimentary  things  about  her,  for 
the  edification  of  his  sister  and  her  family. 

She  stood  still  defiantly  in  the  middle  of  the 
lawn,  and  looked  Willie  full  in  the  face. 

"  Very  well  then,  Dr.  Forester !  You  .were 
told  what  to  expect  beforehand,  and  are  pre- 
pared for  it !  Of  course,  as  Mr.  Anderson  is 
your  uncle,  you  will  believe  his  version  of 
the  matter ;  that  is  only  natural !  But  I 
think  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  my 
side,  too." 


He  gazed  at  her  with  an  intensely  puzzled 
expression. 

"I  really  don't  understand  what  you  mean. 
Miss  (Veighton.  But  you  seem  to  imply  that 
my  uncle  is  prejudiced  against  you— though  I 
can  t  imagine  why.  I  would  not  have  men 
tioned  that  he  has  alluded  to  you  in  his  letters 
if  I  had  thought  it  would  annoy  you.  If  you 
were  to  read  every  word  he  has  ever  vnitten 
about  you,  I  am  sure  you  would  say  that  no 
father  could  speak  more  kindly  of  his  own 
daughter.  You  surely  can't  believe  that  he 
would  e^er  do  otherwise." 

Kitty  felt  more  mortified  than  ever.  If  she 
had  only  held  her  tongue!  It  had  never  en- 
tered her  mind  that  Mr.  Anderson  really  en- 
terbiined  kindly  feelings  towards  her.  True, 
he  was  always  gentle  and  courteous,  in  daily 
life ;  but  she  had  ascribed  that  to  mere  du- 
plicity on  his  part,  never  doubting  iltat  in 
his  secret  heart  he  thought  her  detestable. 

"  Your  begonias  are  the  finest  I  have  seen 
this  year,"  remarked  the  guest,  in  an  even, 
tranquil  tone,  as  if  determined  to  ignore  all 
but  safe  topics.  And  for  once  Kitty  felt 
grateful  to  him  for  his  tact— though  he  was  the 
nephew  of  her  heU  noire.  She  entered  quite 
eagerly  into  the  history  of  the  begonias ; 
but  it  was  a  joyful  moment  when  the  wheels 
of  the  pony-cari'iage  were  heard,  denoting  the 
arrival  of  the  seniors,  and  she  could  slip  away 
to  dress  before  departing  to  dine  with  Miss 
Tallx)t. 

The  usual  incense  of  sympathising  flattery 
was  offered  her  by  the  adroit  spinster,  who,  on 
hearing  of  Dr.  forester's  arrival,  expressed  it 
*as  her  opinion  that  it  was  excessively  bad  ta.ste 
of  Mr.  Anderson  to  inflict  his  relations  upon 
his  stepchildren  at  The  Cliff.  Charlie  Farnhara, 
when  he  arrived,  talked  in  the  same  strain. 
He  was  evidently  jealous  that  any  young  man 
should  be  invited  to  stay  in  the  same  house 
as  Kitty.  He  had  nqt  failed  to  perceive  that 
his  own  welcome  at  The  Cliff  was  less  cordial 
than  before  the  coming  of  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
not  unnaturally  resented  it. 

A  maid  was  sent  to  fetch  Kitty  home,  for 
she  hud  not  divulged  to  her  family  that  Charlie 
wiis  to  escort  her.  Under  the  baleful  influence, 
of  prejudice  and  suspicion,  thei  once  open-hearted 
and  candid  girl  was  losing  all  her  straight- 
forwardness. So  she  told  Elizabeth  to  go  on 
ahead,  and  wait  for  her  at  the  gate  of  The 
Cliff,  as  her  protection  was  not  needed,  and 
slowly  followed  with  Cliarlie,  lending  a-  willing 
ear  to  all  his  soft  speeches.  Very  delightful 
they  were,  in  the  glamour  of  the  lovely  summer 

night  (To  be  continued.) 


SOME    FAMOUS     PRIMATES. 

By  the   Rev.   Montague   Fowler,   M.A.,   Chaplain  to  the   late   Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 

LIVES  of  the  Archbialio[>s    , 
of   Canterbury  fixini    the 
Reformation  to  the  pre- 
.  sent     time    are    full    of 
instruction.      The  varied 
characters    of    the    men 
who  have  been  called  to 
the  higheet  otGce  in  the 
Church  of  England,   the 
difficulties     with    which 
each  has   had   U>   contend,    and    the    political 
and    ecclesiastical    circumstances    which    have 
guided    and   influenced    them,  or  (aa  in  some 
cases)    have   been    guided    and    moulded    by 
them,    furnish   a    never-failing    supply    of  in- 
teresting   and    thought-inspiring    material    to 
the    student   of    Church     history.       And    the 
records    which     have     been    preserved    to    us 
give    many  an    insight    into  the  private   lives 
and  personal  actions  of    those  who  have   left 
their   mark   on   the    nation's   history. 

William  Warham  was  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII., 
and  the  early  years  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
has    been    riKhtly  described   as   the  precursor 

of    the    Reformation,    and    his    priniacy    was  wu.li*m  warrui!  wb-o 

the    link    connecting    the  close   o(   the  feudal  "" '       "  "*      "* 

s\-stem     with     the     comparative     fi-eedom    of      .,    .  ,  -n-    l  u  j  j      .u 

■;  J  ,-„  Ti.    ■       ^   i  1.    .  that,     unless     Warham     had     prepared      the 

modem    times.      It   is   not   too   much   to  say      r,,    '  ,  ,  ,.  ,         .,  *^    V   ■         - 

•'  Church  and  nation  for  the  desire  for 
reform,  and  for  the  necessity  of  throwing 
off  the  yoke  of  that  foreign  allegiance 
against  which  England  had  so  long  been 
contending,  the  Reformation  would  never 
have  so  taken  place  as  to  leave  the  Church 
of  England  the  continuity  of  its  ordei's 
and    sacraments. 

Warham  was  succeeded  by  Tliomas 
Cranmer.  His  weakness  and  vacillations 
towards  the  close  of  his  life  are  too  often 
remembered,  while  his  admirable  senices  to 
the  Church  in  furthering  the  Kefonnittion, 
and  in  giving  the  people  an  English 
Prayer-book  and  an  English  Bible,  are 
ignored  and  forgotten.  In  pursuance  of 
his  design  to  provide  an  authorised  EngliMh 
version  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  he  divided 
Tyndaie'a  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  nine  or  ten  parts,  which  he  distributed 
among  the  most  learned  Bishops  of  the 
time.  Each  one  returned  his  portion,  cor- 
rected, by  the  appointed  day,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Stokesley,  Bishop  of  London. 
_^  When   Cranmer  sent    to   him   for   the    result 

UK.)  of     his     labour,     he     replied  :      "  I     marvel 


mucli  what  my  Lord  of  Canterbury  Edmund  Grind  al,  who  exerted  himself 
meanetli,  that  thus  fkbuaeth  the  people,  and  to  encourage  the  i-evival  of  preaching,  and 
in  giving  them  liberty  to  read  the  to  restore  to  the  Church  a  learned  an<l 
Scriptures  ;  which  <loth  nothing  else  but  faithful  ministry,  thereby  offended  the 
infect  them  with  hereriy.  I  have  bestowed  religious  Huscepti  bill  ties  of  the  Queen,  whu 
never  an  hour  on  my  portion,  and  never  peremptorily  ordered  him  to  atop  the  meet- 
will  ;  and  therefore  my  Lord  of  Canter-  inga  for  "  prdphesyings."  His  earnest 
bury  shall  have  his  book  again  ;  for  I  character  v/aa  thus  described  by  Nicholas 
will  nevei"  be  guilty  of  bringing  the  simple  Gailars,  an  eminent  French  divine  ;  "  You 
people  into  error."  kept  the  iiuih  and  innovating  within 
Numerous  are  the  anecdotes  associated  bounds,  repressed  the  insolent  and  re- 
with  the  name  of  the  next  Primate,  fractory,  humbled  the  proud,  protected  the 
Matthew  Parker.  He  was  a  great  innocent,  appeased  quarrels  and  disputes, 
favourite  with  Queen  and  made  yourself,  in 
Elizabeth,  on  account  of  fine,  a  veritable  Irenwus 
the  kindness  he  had  and  peacemaker." 
shown,  ail  chaplain,  to  John  Whitgift,  who 
her  ill  -  fated  mother,  founded  the  school  which 
Anne  Boleyn.  But  the  bears  his  name,  and  the 
Queen  never  forgave  the  Whitgift  Hospital,  which 
Archbishop  for  his  mar-  is  a  delightful  almshou-se 
riage,  and  for  his  predi-  —both  situated  in  Croy 
lection  for  a  married  don— endeavoured  to  re 
clei^.  In  consequence  store  the  mediaeval  gran- 
of  Her  Majesty's  oppo-  deur  and  magnificence 
sition  to  matrimony  of  the  primacy.  The 
aniong  the  Bishops,  Archbishop's  charactci' 
Parker  purchased  a  presents  a  curious  com- 
house  at  Bekesboume  bination  of  conflictin;; 
for  his  wife  and  family  elements.  He  was  a 
to  reside  in  when  he  rigid  Calvinist  in  doc- 
took  up  his  abode  there,  trine,  a  High  Church- 
and  also  a  house  near  man  in  matters  of  eccle- 
Lambeth  Palace,  that  siastical  government,  a 
they  miglit  be  near  him  Prince  -  Bishop  in  the 
when  he  was  in  I^ndon.                      'ohn  whitoift!  ua-uoi.  p^^p    ^^j    splendour  ot 


Some  Famous  Primates. 


his  aurroundings,    and  a  munificent  patron  of 
learning. 

His  successor,  Richard  Bancroft,  was  a 
man  of  distinctly  different  views,  being  a 
High  Churchman  and  an  energetic  opponent 
of  the  Genevan  and  Scottish  discipline. 
When  Bishop  of  London,  he  took  a 
principal  part  in  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
ference, and  specially  diaput«d  with  Di-. 
Reynolds  on  Predestination.  It  \a  not 
easy  to  gauge  his  character  with  accuracy, 
as  on  the  one- side  we-ha\'e.  Lord  Clarendon's, 
exaggerated  panegyric  on  his  virtues,  and 
on  the  other  the  defamatory  stories  told  by 
his  opponents.  According  to  Bishop  Barlow, 
Bancroft  lost  hia  temper  during  the  seconij 
day's  conference.  "His  Majesty,  observing 
my  Lord  of  London  to  apeak  in  some  passion, 
said   that    there   wa^s   in   it   something  which 


Dtattei-s  of  ceremony,  and  wrote  t«  the 
Archbishop  as  foHowa :  "  We  have  given 
orders  for  your  translation  to  the  S«  of 
Canterburj'.  -  .  ,  We  ,  ,  .  require  you 
...  to  use  all  such  ceremonies  and  offices, 
and  to  carry  yourself  with  the  same  estat« 
and  dignity  .  ,  .  as  your  predecessors  in 
the  See."  Laud's  anticipations  of  the  dig- 
nities thus  thrust  upon  him  were  not  wholly 
pleasant.  To  Wentwortli's  congrntulations 
he  replied :  "  I  doubt  I  never  shall  t>e  able 
to   hold   n;y   health   there   [at    Lambeth]  one 


he  might  excuse,  something  that  he  did 
mwlike."  Barlow  thus  describes  the  Arch- 
bishop :  "  A  man  happy  in  his  life  and 
death,  loved  of  the  bwit  while  he  lived, 
and  heard  of  God  for  his  decease ;  most 
earnestly  desiring,  not  many  days  before  he 
was  stricken,  that  he  might  not  yet  live  to 
Mee  this  Parliament,  near  as  it  was,''  Sir 
John  Harrington  said  of  him: '"No  Bishop 
aince  I  can  remember  hath  been  counted 
more  vigilant  iu  looking  to  his  charge,  Tie 
quid   ecclesia    detrimenti    capiat." 

William  laud's  appointment  to  the 
primacy  came  as  a  surprise  to  him.  King 
Charles  entertained  the  idea  that  the  new 
Primate     would     not     attend   sufficiently    to 
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year ;  for  instead  of 
all  the  jolting  which 
I  have  had  over 
the  stones  between 
London  House  and 
Whitehall,  which  was 
almost  daily,  I  shall 
now  have  no  exer- 
cise, but  sdide  over 
in  a  barge  to  the 
Court  and  Star 
Chamber.  And  in 
trutli,  iny  lord,  to 
speak  seriously,  I 
have  had  a  heavi- 
ness hanging  over 
me  ever  sinoe  I  was 
nominated  to  the 
place.  .  .  ."  There 
is   no   doubt    that  a, 

had  clouded  the 
spirit  of  the  new 
Archbishop  ;  and 
when,  on  crossing 
the  Thames  to  Lam- 
beth,      his      coach, 

horses,  and  men  were  overturned  into  the 
ri*'er  from  the  fen-y-boat,  the  accident  as- 
sumed in  his  mind  all  the  importance  of 
an  ill  omen.  Among  tlie  relics  at  Lambeth 
is  the  shell  of  Archbishop  Laud's  tortoise, 
bearing  an  inscription  which  states  that  it 
was    "  mortally  killed    by   a  gai-dener." 

Speaking  of  Laud's  successor,  William 
Juxon,  King  Charles  said ;  "  Tliis  I  will 
say  of  him,  I  never  got  his  opinion  freely 
in  my  life,  but  when  I  had  it  I  was  the 
better  of  it."  Unfortunately  his  Majesty 
often  stoppetl  short  at  admiration  for  the 
advice   he    wouH   have   done   well   tfi   follow. 


Tf/£  QuiVER. 


especially  when 
Juxon  besought  him 
not  to  condemn 
Strafford,  or  do  any- 
thing ^;ainst  his 
conscience.  Thr^jugh- 
out  the  King's  life 
Juxon  was  his 
trusted  counsellor ; 
at  hb  execution 
Juxon  stood  beside 
him  to  the  last. 
At  the  Restoration, 
Charles  II.  was 
anointed  King  by 
the  hand  that  had 
blessed  and  sup- 
ported his  father  on 
the  scaffold,  and  the 
Archbisliop,  then  an 
old  man,  was  the 
first  -to  salute  his 
sovereign  on  each 
cheek  and  do  hom- 
age. 
»ro  .7*^1  "^^  famous   Non- 

' " "'  "  juring      Archbishop, 

William  Bancroft,  was,  in  spite  of  liis  vacillat- 
ing conduct  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  a 
man  of  courage  and  determination.  An 
Archdeacon  of  Lincoln;  having  been  accuse<l 
of  simony,  petitioned  the  King,  and  the 
matter  waa  referred  to  the  Primate,  appar- 
ently with  the  intention  of  excusing  the 
offender.  Whereupon  the  Archbisliop  wrote 
to  the  King  as  follows  :— "  Sihk, — The  crime 
lie  stands  convicted  of  is  a  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  too  often  committed, 
but  very  seldom  discovei-ed.  And,  now  there 
is  a  criminal  detected,  if  your  Majesty  shall 
think  fit  (which  God  forbid  '.)  to   rescue   him 
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His  preaching  was  held  in  high  estimation ; 
"  When  Seeker  preaches  the  church  is 
crowded."  It  was  not  only  the  matter,  but 
the  manner,  that  was  applauded. 

John  Moore's  primacy  is  chiefly  notable 
on  account  of  his  having  consecrated,  in 
1787,  Bishops  White  and  Provoost,  the 
second  and  third  Bishops  of  the  American 
Church.  The  first  Bishop,  Dr.  Seabury,  wa.s 
consecrated  in  Scotland  three  years  before. 
Moore  was  an  earnest  supporter  of  Sunday 
schools.  He  was  promoted  from  the  deanery 
of  Canterbury  to  be  Bishop  of  Bangor ;  and 
a  belief  that  he  anticipated  succeeding  to 
the  Primacy  is  supported  by  the  following 
lines,  in  which  the  cathedral  city  is  sup- 
pceed    to   say: 


fact  that  the  first  lAmbeth  Conference  of 
all  the  Bishops  of  the  Anglican  Commuuioo 
assembled    under   his   presidency   in    1667. 

The  memories  of  Archibald  Campbell 
Tait  and  of  Edward  White  Benson  are 
still  fresh  in  the  public  mind,  and  innumer- 
able anecdotes  illustrating  their  characters 
are  well-known.  The  former  strove,  with 
remarkable  success,  to  make  the  Church  of 
England  the  Church  of  the  people;  the  latter 
lulled  to  sleep  the  fierce  ritual  controversies, 
and  laboured  to  federate  the  various  branches 
of  the  Anglican  Church  into  a  powerful  and 
homogeneous  body  for  the  extensiwi  of 
Christ's    Kingdom  on   earth. 

In  glancing  at  the  lives  of  our  past  Pri- 
mates, one  thought  is  brought  forcibly  home 
to  us->-that  no  two  Archbishops  c&n  be  said  to 
have  lived  and  died  like  each  other.  Some 
passed  peaceful  and  quiet  days,  others  were 
thrown  on  troublous  times;  to  some  were 
given  pomp  and  state  and  earthly  riches. 
to  others  want  that  approached  near  to 
penury.  When  Archbishop  Warham  lay  on 
hia  deathbed,  he  asked  hia  steward  how  much 
money  he  had  left.  "Only  thirty  pounds," 
was  the  reply.  "  Enough  journey  money  for 
heaven,"   said   the  dying  man   quietly. 

Whether  on  the  scaffold  or  at  home,  by 
violence  or  peacefully,  there  comes  to  us  a 
wonderful  tale  of  good  men  prepared  for 
death  in  the  records  of  the  See  of  Canter- 
bury— a  record  to  which  a  grand  example 
has    to  our  sorrow  so  recently   been    added. 


William  Howley,  who  wns  Archbishop 
when  Her  Majesty  commenced  her  reign, 
was  a  saintly  prelate,  of  a  i-etiring  disposi- 
tion. During  his  primacy  the  Tractarian 
Movement  commenced,  but  he  did  not  take 
a  leading  part  in  the  controversy.  His 
successor,  John  Bird  Sumner,  was  a  man 
of  deep  personal  piety.  He  was  at  first 
opposed  to  the  revival  of  Convocation,  but 
subsequently  joined  heartily  in  its  delibera- 
tions. He  was  a  strong  Evangelical  in  his 
views.  The  next  Archbishop,  Charles  Thomas 
Longley,  possessed  a  sweet  and  gentle  dis- 
position ;    and  hia  primacy  is  notable  for  the 
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By  the  Rev    W.   Unton  Wilson 


JNE  etretch  of  anow,  one  sheet  of  marked    and   mimifest       But  treat   the   wing 

whit«,  for  two  days !     But,  then,  of    a    butterfly    or  the   petal    of  a  flower   in 

what  a  lovely  exhibit  of  crystal  the    same    way :     look    at    it    first    with    a 

jewels,  what  a  aoft  roundnees  on  small    magnifying    glass,    and    then    under    a 

all   the  banks  and  bushes,  what  microscope,    and   the    beauties    multiply    with 

an  unsullied    expanse  of  glisten-  the  power ;   there  is  no  limit  to  the  exquisite 

ing,    sparkling   purity  !      The    little    separate  perfections   that   may    be   discovered    by    the 

flowerllke   crystals,   too,    how  atairy  and  how  most  casual  observer-—"  not  even  Solomon  in 

varied    they  were !      What  sweet  little   clear  all  his  glory  was  arrayed  like  one  of  these." 

stars     "'     i""     f'liBv     all     WBK  '      hirar    uimiHsinlr  "With  what,   ivrntontmcnf. 
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The  beauty  of  Nature,  even  in  December, 
is  truly  marvellous.  .  Look  at  the  regular 
irregularity  in  the  intertwined  branches  of 
that  oak  tree,  at  the  graceful  drooping 
forma  of  the  willows  bending  over  the 
pond,  at  the  wheeling  flight  of  the  curlews 
as  they  circle  round  the  neighbouring 
fields  in  search  of  the  food  they  find  it 
so   difficult   to   get   in    this   hand   weather. 

Look  how  the  hardness  of  outside  Nature 
soft«ns  the  human  heart,  and  every  man 
is  ready  tt)  render  any  help  he  can. 
Look  how  tne  beauty  of  the  grass  shines 
out,  the  form  of  blade,  the  tender  complete 
covering  of  the  earth,  the  icy  armour  of 
the  very  water  serving  as  a  shield  to 
shelter  all  beneath  it  frorii  the  fierce 
attacks  of  still  more  biting  cold.  The 
water  freezes  slowly ;  the  cold-blooded 
creatures  beneath  the  surface,  whether 
swimming  free  or  hiding  deep  in  the  mud 
and  roots  at  the  bottom,  are  cosy  enough 
underneath    its   protecting   cover. 

It  is  curious  under  the  ice  to  see  the 
beetles,  which  must  have  air,  coming  right 
up  to  the  under-surface,  and  putting  up 
■  their  wing-cases  to  collect  oxygen.  This 
teaches  us  a  singular  lesson,  which  is  this ; 
anyone  who  got  by  accident  under  the  ice 
need  not  di-own.  He  need  only  come  up 
to  the  under-surface  of  the  ice,  and  there 
stay  face  upwards,  with  mouth  close  to  the 
ice,  and  he  can  breathe  quite  well.  Ice 
contains  more  oxygen  than  water  does,  and, 
once  underneath  it,  you  do  not  feel  the 
cold  :  it  is  the  air  outside  that  is  so  bitterly 
biting— the  dry   air,    not    the    water. 

Notice  how  calmly  the  wall-flowera  open 
their    long    seed-vessels    at    the    bottom,    and, 


o,)ening  out  right  and  left,  allow  the  ripe  seeds 
ti>  fall  i|uietly  out  with  eveiy  wave  of  the  stenL 
Oo  into  the  adjoining  cornfield,  and  you  will 
find  the  seeds  of  the  bonny  little  scarlet 
pimpernel;  they  are  enclosed  in  a  cup  like  a 
little  egg-cup  or  an  acorn,  wliich  lifts  up  its 
own  lid  and  the  seeds  scatter  abundantly. 

The  immense  profusion  of  seeds  would 
threaten  to  fill  the  land  with  almost  every 
plant  that  blooms,  were  it  not  that  ail 
kinds  of  small  birrls,  and  many  kinds  (if 
insects,    need    them    for  food. 

A  poppy-head  has  a  vast  number  of  seeii" 
'in  it,  but  yet  the  land  does  not  fill  with 
poppies.  The  see<i-vessel  is  well  supplied  wiili 
opium,  perhaps  the  most  merciful  and  wud- 
derful  medicine  in  the  world ;  but  the  see«ls 
are  perfectly  good  food,  quite  free  from 
opium,  and  in  Persia  (the  land  of  the 
poppy),  they  are  very  commonly  naade  intu 
bread. 

We  have  many  valuable  medicinal 
plants  besides  the  poppy.  Fomentations  are 
helped  materially  by  the  seed-vessel  of  the 
poppy,  but  for  a  pleasant  bitter,  valuable  in 
aflfections  of  the  liver,  nothing  can  exceed 
the  dandelion.  The  root  is  dried  and  made 
into  tea ;  it  is  used  also  for  dropsy.  Mid  the 
broom,  the  "  lang  yellow  broom,"  also,  the 
only  pod-bearing  plant  in  all  our  stock  that 
is  valued  as  a  medicine.  Coltsfoot  is  good 
in  chest  affections;  wall  pennywort  {Cotyl'- 
don  vmbilicus)  is  certainly  beneficial  in 
cases   of  epilepsj". 

Many  more  of  our  plants  are  valuable 
medicinally,  and  these  are  to  be  found 
about  the  common,  many  of  them  in 
abundance,  and  display  the  beneficence  of 
Him   who    "doeth    all    things   well." 


iru;;  meiveuous." 
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"  I  know  whom  I  have  belisred."— 2  Timotmt  i.  12. 
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T.  PAUL 
was  no 
Agnostic, 
He  did  not  be- 
lieve doubtfully; 
he  did  not  con- 
fess hesitatingly. 
He  did  not  say, 
"I  think  it  may 
be  so,"  but  "I 
know  it  is  so/' 
He  did  not  ac-. 
cept  a  system, 
but  trusted  a 
Saviour. 

Some  boast 
certainty  in 
things  visible 
and  temporal,  but  uncertainty  in  things 
spiritual  and  eternal ;  they  say  they  know 
facts  of  the  natural  universe,  but  know 
not  anything  of  its  origin,  or  whether  it 
had  any  Creator;  they  know  the  revelations 
of  Nature,  but  know  nothing  of  any  other 
Re^  elation :  they  say  that  there  may  be 
a  God,  a  Saviour,  a  Bible,  but  they  know 
not.      They   are   Agnostics. 

Happily,  this  condition  of  mind  is  not 
shared  by  some  of  the  profound  students 
and  celebrated  expounders  of  Nature.  It 
was  lately  my  privilege,  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Bible  Society  in  Oxford,  to  hear  the 
following  testimony  of  the  chairman.  Pro- 
fessor Sir  George  Stokes,  occupier  of  the 
chair  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  at  Cambridge 
and  President   of   the   Royal   Society  : — 

''Why  is  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society 
important  ?  Shall  we  say  the  Bible,  con- 
tains some  of  the  oldest  records,  poetical 
writings  of  admitted  beauty,  an  elevated 
c<xle  of  morals,  and  therefore  deserves  a 
place  in  the  standard  literature  of  the 
world  ?  We  take  far  higher  ground.  We 
holfl  that  above  the  book  of  Nature,  which 
we  may  study  by  aid  of  natural  faculties, 
tlie  Author  of  Nature  has  revealed  Himself 
by  means  beyond  the  ordinary  phenomena 
of  Nature,  addressed  not  to  the  intellect 
alone,  but  also  to  the  conscience  and  heart ; 
means  not  to  be  appreciated  if,  in  a  spirit  of 
proud  self-reliance,  we  refuse  to  accept  any 
evidence  but  what  our  intellect  can  fathom, 
or  to   taJce    anything    on  trust.      Above   all. 


we  hold  that  One  has  appeared  on  earth 
who  united  in  His  own  Person  the  human 
nature  with  t^jie  Divine ;  and  came  and 
suffered  to  redeem  us  from  all  iniquity 
and  reconcile  us  to  God,  from  whom  we 
were   alienated    through   sin." 

Many  other  leaders  of  science  echo  the 
same  assurance  of  the  Apostles  who  were 
nearest  to  Christ,  and  best  able  to  judge 
of  the  reality  of  the  facts  which  occurred 
in  their  own  day  and  before  their  own  eyes. 
They  uniformly  testify  "We  know."  The 
Apostle  most  intimate  with  Christ,  and 
who  bore  the  longest  testimony  to  Him, 
said :  "  We  know  that  the  Son  of  God  is 
come.  We  know  we  have  passed  from 
death  unto  life.  We  know  that  when  He 
shall  appear,  we  also  shall  appear  with  Him, 
in  glory."  St.  Paul,  amid  abounding  trials, 
exulted  in  the  assurance :  "  We  know  that 
all  things  work  together  for  good  to  them 
that  love  God.  We  know  that  if  this 
earthly  tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a 
building  of  God."  And  when  in  Rome  he 
was  brought  before  Nero,  forsaken  by  friends, 
and  in  prospect  of  a  ma^'t^TS  death,  he  said  : 
"  I  am  not  ashamed ;  for  I  know  whom  I 
have  believed,  and  am  persuaded  that  He 
is  able  to  keep  that  which  I  have  committed 
unto   Him   against   that   day." 

Let  us  consider  the  text  "  objectively " — 
what  Paul  had  done;  and  then  "subjectively" 
— ^what   Paul   felt. 

1.  He  exercised  faith  in  Jesus  Christ — 
in  a  Person,  not  a  mere  truth — in  the  veiy 
Jesus  he  had  persecuted,  who  appeared  to 
him  at  Damascus,  and  ordained  him  as  His 
Apostle  and  Evangelist.  He  trusted  Him 
as  still  alive,  as  ever  present,  as  mighty  to 
save.  The  priceless  deposit  he  committed  to 
Christ  was  his  own  soul — with  all  its  capaci- 
ties of  thought,  action,  joy,  sorrow,  and  con- 
tinued existence ;  in  fact,  himself — for  life, 
death,  eternitv.  He  did  this  in  view  of 
"  that  day "  of  judgment  when  all  souls 
would  be  gathered  before  the  awful  throne 
to  receive  their  final  award — "At  the  re- 
velation of  the  Lord  Jesus  from  heaven, 
with  the  angels  of  His  power  in  flaming 
fire  rendering  vengeance  to  them  that  know 
not  God  and  to  them  that  obey  not  the 
Gospel."  But  he  was  "looking  for  that 
ble^ed   hope,    the   glorious    appearing   of   the 
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Lord  Jesus  Christ."  He  had  committed  to 
the  keeping  of  the  Judge  this  precious 
deposit.  As  a  sinner  he  might  vreli  dread 
that  day,  but  he  trusted  Christ  as  the 
Saviour  from  sin — by  whom  when  yet  a 
sinner  he  had  been  "reconciled  unto  God," 
through  the  cross,  whereon  Christ  had 
"borne  hi&  sins,  in  His  own  body."  This 
Saviour's  invitation  he  had  accepted,  and 
trusted  His  pledged  guardianship.  He  com- 
mitted his  soul  to  Christ  as  Leader,  to 
direct  his  goings ;  as  Physician,  to  cure  his 
souFs  disease ;  as  King,  to  rule  over  his 
actions  and  thoughts.  "My  Lord  and  my 
God!"  I  have  trusted  Him.  He  is  able 
to   guard  me   against   that   day.     I    know. 

This  is  the  faith  we  are  all  invited  to 
exercise.  As  guilty  to  be  paixloned ;  as  sinful 
to  be  purified;  as  slaves  to  self,  the  world, 
and  the  devil,  to  become  His  happy  bond- 
servants for  ever.  When  we  really  believe 
in  Him  we  say,  "Jesus,  Saviour,  accept  this 
soul  of  mine,  which  at  Thy  call  I  entrust 
to  Thy  keeping.  Thine  enemy  has  claimed 
it,  branded  it,  tied  and  bound  it;  but  do 
Thou  liberate  it,  cancel  the  bond,  remove  the 
stigma,  sprinkle  me  with  the  blood  of  the 
atoning  sacrifice,  impress  Thine  own  image, 
implant  Thine  own  Spirit,  claim,  keep, 
save  that  which  I  have  committed  unto 
Thee." 

IL  The  assurance  which  Paul  enjoyed,  re- 
sulting from  the  faith  he  exercised.  "/ 
kffww  :  I  am  perstMcled"  Faith  and  assur- 
ance are  often  confounded,  as  if  the  lack 
of  assurance  were  evidence  of  the  absence 
of  faith.  We  are  "saved  by  faith,"  we 
are  gladdened  by  assurance.  By  the  use  of 
efficacious  remedies  the  patient  may  be 
recovering,  but  still  fearing.  In  the  life- 
boat I  am  as  safe  as  others;  though,  unlike 
them,  I  may  tremble.  But  assurance  is  pro- 
mised, and  we  are  to  cultivate  it  by  clearer 
knowledge  of  God's  Word,  by  increased  faith 
and  earnest  prayer.  Paul  did  not  say,  "I 
dream,  I  wish,"  but  "  I  know."  What  he 
knew  was  not  simply  the  fact  of  his  faith, 
but  the  personal  Saviour  whom  he  trusted. 
This  text  is  often  misquoted  as  "  I  know 
in  whom  I  have  believed."  Thus  the  chief 
idea  is  hidden.  St.  Paul  did  not  simply  know 
the  fact  that  it  was  Jesus  whom  he  trusted, 
but  he  knew  Jesus  Himself — as  a  proved 
Benefactor,  as  a  personal  Friend.  It  is  one 
thing  if  we  are  aware  of  the  name  of  the 
benefactor    who    has    generously    helped    us. 


without  our  having  any  personal  intimacy.  It 
is  a  much  greater  thing  if  we  can  say,  "I 
know  himself  as  a  true  friend;  I  have  had 
many  personal  evidences  of  his  self-sacrificing 
kindness,  his  faithful  friendship""  Paul  had 
enjoyed  His  visible  presence.  "At  my  first 
defence  no  one  took  my  part,  but  all  for- 
sook me ;  but  the  Lord  stood  by  me  and 
strengthened  me."  Paul  knew  that  Jesus 
was  always  with  him,  directing,  consoling, 
preserving;  and  so  he  added  in  his  letter 
to  Timothy,  "And  I  was  delivered  out  of 
the  mouth  of  the  lion;  and  the  Lord  will 
deliver  me  from  every  evil  work,  and  save 
me  unto   His  heavenly  kingdom." 

We  have  not,  as  Paul,  beheld  Jesus  with 
our  bodily  eyes,  but  we  can  as  much  as 
the  Apostle  rejoice  in  Him,  "whom,  having 
not  seen,  we  love;  in  whom,  though  now 
we  see  Him  not,  yet  believing,  we  rejoice 
with  joy  unspet^ble  and  full  of  glory." 
Paul's  assurance  may  be  ours.  I  have 
trusted  in  Christ;  I  do  now  trust.  He  is 
no  stranger.  I  have  felt  His  presence;  I 
have  experienced  His  blessing ;  I  know 
Him  strong,  compassionate,  loving,  faithful. 
He  is  able  to  guard  that  which  I  have 
committed  to  His  care  until  that  day,  how- 
ever long  the  lapse,  however  fierce  the  foe, 
however  feeble  my  faith;  at  that  day,  for 
He  Himself  will  occupy  the  throne,  to  wel- 
come those  who  have  trusted  Him — "Come, 
ye  blessed  of  My  Father."  We  have  no 
pretension  to  the  Apostle's  exalted  piety, 
matchless  zeal,  supernatural  powers,  wonder- 
ful achievements ;  but  we  have  the  very 
same  Saviour,  and  may  enjoy  the  very  same 
assurance.  His  was  not  based  on  any  merit 
of  his  own,  but  simply  on  Christ.  Just  so 
we  trust — not  in  a  Church,  or  a  priest,  or  a 
pastor;  not  in  our  own  character  or  works, 
not  in  our  own  faith  or  assurance,  but  in 
Jesus  only.  "  O  Lord,  in  Thee  have  I 
trusted :  let  me  never  be  confounded."  Jesus 
replies  for  all  who  commit  themselves  to 
Him  for  pardon  and  holiness  and  heaven  : 
"  They   shall   never  perish." 

Must  not  \he  ways  paved  with  such  as- 
surance be  "ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths 
of  peace  "  ?  Are  there  not  many  who  would 
gladly  purchase  this  confidence  of  safety 
hereafter,  and  of  the  presence  of  Jesus  now, 
at  the  cost  of  all  the  world  contains?  It 
can  be  the  privilege  of  everyone,  the  im- 
mediate experience  of  yourself,  by  com- 
mitting the  keeping  of  your  soul  to  Christ. 


I.-rpHB    DAWN. 
By  the  Rev.  William  Murdoch  Johnston,   M.A.,  Vicar  of  East  Twickenham. 
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HERE  is  no 
stDiy  so  rich 
in  talea  of 
romance  as 
the  atory  of 
Christianity 
in  the  Three 
Kingdoms. 
It  is  full  of 
.  brave  deeds, 
of  pathetic 
sorrows,  of 
tender  loves, 
and  of 
The 
:  who 
it  out  were 
intensely  and  broadly 
human.  Wit  and  humour  and  aoag  play 
round  about  them,  and  rise  in  undulous 
»!weHs  of  music,  plaintive  and  jubilant,  mili- 
tant as  our  Northern  stornis,  or  soft  and 
peaceful  as  the  evening  murmur  of  an 
Italian  grove.  More  and  more  it  comes  to 
be  seea  that  it  is  individual  men  who 
make  history ;  and  no  men  have  ever  yet 
so  much  re-created  the  world  as  the  heroes 
of    the  Cross. 

It  is  of  some  of  these  I  am  about  to 
write,  and  I  shall  be  proud  indeed  if  any- 
thing I  say  will  turn  the  minds  of  my 
readers  to  the  fuller  pages  which  tell  of 
*jod'a  wonderful    works    for    His   Church. 

And  it  is  of  our  own  land  we  have  to 
chink — of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland— 
>is  the  mists  are  gradually  absorbed,  and 
»e  see  these  islands  in  the  light  of  our 
earliest  hbtory.  But  we  must  remember 
that  they  were  then  far  different  from  the 
islands  of  later  days.  Indeed,  it  is  only 
of  recent  centuries  that  England  has  be- 
come ,  populous.      Ireland    has    lost    a    large 


portion  of  its  people,  but  it  never  rose 
above  seven  millions  ;  and  even  yet  the 
population  of  Scotland  is  small.  After  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  England  numbered  only 
two  and  a  half  million  souls.  The  White- 
chapel  girl  who  thought  the  country  was 
nothing  in  comparison  with  Commercial 
Road  would  have  fared  badly  in  the  land 
of  her  ancestors,  when  an  impenetrable 
forest  stretched  from  Aylesford  into  Hamp- 
shire, and  a  wild  morass  reached  from  the 
Wash  to  Cambridge  ;  when  the  wolf 
roamed  all  the  North  as  far  as  Derby,  and 
the  roar  of  the  wild  bull  shook  every  forest 
from  the  Channel  to  the  'Tweed.  Scotland 
was  scantier  in  people,  hut  equally  abun- 
dant in  wild  and  waste.  The  rich  arable 
valleys  that  skirt  the  banks  of  the  Clyde 
and  the  Tweed  weie  filled  with  forests  ;  and 
the  terror  of  the  gloomy  mountains  was 
made  more  terrible  because  of  the  restless, 
ruthless  heathen  that  dwelt  along  their 
flanks.  Ireland  lay  breasting  the  Atlantic 
swell,  a  pure  and  umssailed  home  of  the 
Celt  In  both  islands  the  Celtic  tribes  pre- 
served their  identity,  and  Celtic  customs  sur- 
vived the  natural  changes  of  centuries. 
Such  as  the  migrating  horde  was  when  it 
left  the  high  tablelands  of  Asia,  such,  in 
great  measure,  it  was  when  it  was  pene- 
trated by  the  enterprise  of  the  West.  Few 
lands  present  such  a  front  to  the  sea  on 
every  hand,  and  none  shows  such  a  basin 
of  pastureland  whose  verdure  is  almost  a 
living  thing,  and  whose  sunlight  falls  through 
bluest  of  skies  and  plays  like  a  little  child 
with    the    shadow   of   hill    and    wood. 

Id  the  fourth  century,  when  our  story 
opens,  vast  morasses  stretched  across  a  lar^ 
portion  of  the  centre,  where  the  Bog  of 
Allen  exhibits  now  a  specimen  of  what  once 
was   t^ere.      To  the   present  day  the  sunny 
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lakes  of  Ireland  are  one  of  ite  most  attriic- 
tive  features.  We  sometimes  miss  their 
beauty  because  we  confine  our  attention  to 
the  biggest.  Lough  ^eagh  is  nothing  in  the 
company  of  Erne  or  Corrib  or  Derg.  These 
lakes,  like  the  bogs,  were  probably  much 
larger  fifteen  huirdred  years  ago.  Such  were 
the   kingdoms    to  be    claimed    for    Christ. 

When  the  Roman  dominion  in  Britain 
was  growing  weak,  the  Scots,  as  the  Irish 
then  called  themselves,  delighted  to  harry 
the  British  coa-sts.  Many  a  homestead  they 
wasted,  and  many  a  captive  they  carried 
away.  One  permanent  settlement  they  made  ; 
for  the  men  of  Antrim  left  the  Valley  of 
the  Bann  and  the  hillsides  of  the  Route, 
and  made  their  homes  on  the  shores  of 
Strathclyde,  which  they  had  often  seen  from 
Fairhead  and  the  Causeway  clifTs.  Amid 
good  fortune  and  ill  they  held  their  ground, 
and  they  ^ere  destined  not  only  to  turn  the 
history  of  the  land  to  which  they  gave  their 
name  of  Scots,  but  also  to  make  a  large 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  Church. 

What  we  call  England  was  at  this  time 
Christian.  Before  any  real  history  of  the 
people  begins  the  Gospel  was  triumphant 
over  Druidism.  Wlien  the  first  evangelist 
taught  there  is  unknown.  Legend  always 
comes  with  mischie^'ous  I'eadiness  to  the  aid 
of  history,  and  supplies  by  invention  what 
her   elder   sister   wants    in    facts. 

St.  Paul  may  have  landed  on  the  Cornish 
coast  and    won   a  Celtic  victory  there   as   he 


did  in  Galatia.  It  is  quite  possible  that  a 
prince  called  Lucius  asked  some  Europe&n 
bishop  to  send  teachers  to  this  count  rv. 
And  who  shall  pronounce  it  impossible  tV>r 
Joseph  of  Ariinathea  to  have  sailed  throu^L 
the  Pillars  of  Hercules  and  up  the  Bri^i<ii 
Channel  and  the  marshy  mouths  of  th^ 
Brue  until  he  rested  on  the  tor  of  Gla-ston 
bury  ?  These  may  have  been  :  we  cannot  sav 
that  they  were. 

But  what  we  can  say  is  this,  \\~i.' 
Christianity  secured  a  sound  footing  here  ii. 
early  days.  There  were  Christian  chunli:'- 
in  Britain  and  Cliristtan  bishops  about  th. 
close  of  the  second  century.  A  syuod  w.i- 
held  in  the  French  city  of  Aries  in  a.d.  31J, 
and  we  have  still  the  names  of  three  Briii-ii 
bishops  who  attended  it.  A  British  mor.t 
called  Pelagius  emerged  in  his  old  age  fmui 
the  monastery  of  Bangor,  in  W"ales,  anii 
turned  half  the  Christian  worid  upside  down. 
St.  Mary'»  Church  on  Dover  Hill  and  Si 
Martin's  Church  at  Canterbury  shelten'i 
the  de\'otions  of  British  saints  before  t)w 
Roman  eagles  were  gathered  to  the  carnasr 
of  the  Goths,  and  two  centuries  bef-iri' 
Gregory  sent  Augustine  to  the  Gwent  or 
open    land   of  the   south. 

'  The  middle  of  the  fifth  century  altereo 
all  that.  Tlie  Saxon  shore  and  the  %aiai 
coast  of  Kent  rang  to  the  war-cries  ant: 
curses  of  heathen  invaders.  Church  anti 
community,  cleric  and  layman,  ■were  swep! 
away    in    the    fiood    of    heathec    war.       All 
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Hlong  the  eant  and  all  through  the  Mid- 
landa  the  Cross  disappeared.  It  was  a  Rtub- 
born  content.  The  Saxon  and  Engle  fouglit 
Bs  then"  sons  have  fought  since  at  many  a 
Waterloo  and  many  a  Trafalgar ;  but  they 
found  foemen  worthy  of  their  ateel  in  the 
old  masters  of  the  land.  The  warrioi's  of 
Anderida,  near  Hastings,  and  the  defenders 
of  the  vast  ramparts  of  Old  Sarum  showed 
themselves  as  tough  as  the  oaks  that  grew 
in  their  forests,  and  ae  brave  as  the  Celt 
has  always  proved  himself  whenever  daring 
deeds  were  to  be  done.  But  plain  by  plain, 
and  hill  after  hill,  the  whole  country  was 
won,  until  only  by  the  lamenting  wft\'ea  of 
the  Comiah  »ea,  the  rugged  cliffs  of  Devon, 
and  the  impeneti-able  fastnesses  of  Cumber- 
land and  Wales,  men  bowed  at  the  name  of 
our  Lord.  Such  was  the  state  of  England 
in   the    middle   of   the   sixth    century. 

But  meanwhile  other  schemes  were  in  Divine 
Providence  work- 
ing onward.  The 
power  that  was 
to  win  and  ab- 
sorb the  fiery  af- 
fections of  Siixon 
and  Engle  was 
training  itself  l>e- 
yond  the  Irish 
Sea.  In  one  of 
those  fierce  raids 
upon  thp  coatts 
of  Britain,  the 
Hibernian  Scots 
seized  a  youth  of 
noble  family  and 
carried  him  cap- 
tive to  the  Valley 
of  the  Braid  in 
tlie  county  An- 
trim. HiH  name 
was  Patrick,  and 
his  native  place 
was  Dumbarton. 
His  father  was  a 
deacon       and 


the 
the 
he 


member 
council 
town,      and 
himself      was      a 
Christian.  At 

this  time  he  was 
between  fifteen 
and  sixteen  years 
of  age,  and  he 
became  the  slave 
of  a  chief  called 
Milchu,  who 
owned  land  close 
to  the  village  of 


Broughshane.  Anyone  who  has  passed  through 
that  part  of  the  country  must  have  noticed 
the  lonely  conical  hill  of  Slemiah,  and  in  the 
valley  on  the  other  aide  of  the  river  may 
still  be  found  the  remains  of  a  rath  or 
rampart  which  stands  in  a  townland  that 
is  still  called  Patrick's  Hollow.  This  ho-s 
been  su^^ested  by  Dr.  Stokes  as  the 
residence  of  Milchu  and  of  Patrick.  There 
for  seven  years  he  tended  cattle ;  and 
there,  too,  he  tells  us,  he  rose  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  ran  to  hill  or 
wood   hard    by   to   pray. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  captivity  he 
saw  two  visions,  of  which  the  first  told  hin\ 
that  he  should  soon  be  free,  and  the  last 
that  the  ship  was  ready  to  take  him  back 
to  his  family,  but  was  two  hundred,  nules 
away.  He  fied  from  his  master,  found 
a  port  and  a  ship,  and  escaped  to  France. 
But    this    escape    made    him    all    the    more 


"  A  tflnible  darknen  and  ku  earthquake  added  horror  to  the  « 
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anxious  to  return — not,   indeed,   as  a    slave,  land  St  Patrick   built  a  church,  and  it  wh 

but  as   the    free   pioneer  of   the    CroeD.     He  called    Sabhali    Padhrig,    or    Patrick's    bant 

was     admitted     to     holy     orders,     and     was  This    was   softened    down    to   Saul,    and    the 

consecrated    Missionary  Bishop  of    the    Irish  parish    church    of    Saul     is    at    the    present 

by     the     bishops     of     Britain.       This      waa  hour     the     lineal     descendant     of    the    fim 

about   the  year  432.     He   sailed  for   Ireland,  Christian  church  in  Ireland.     Patrick  pr««c 


"  Ther  aaked  whether  tber  oonld  see  tl 


anti  landed  at  Wicklow.  It  was  there 
that  a  previous  attempt  had  been  made  to 
convert  Ireland.  Palladius,  a  year  or  two 
earlier,  had  likewise  landed  there,  but  had 
been   quickly   expelled    by   tbe   natives. 

Patrick  was  anxious  to  begin  in  the  north. 
Hia  first  object  was  the  conversion  of  his 
■old  master  Milchu.  And  so  he  sailed  away 
from  Wicklow,  and  tried  to  enter  Strang- 
Jord  Lough.  But  the  race  of  the  tide  over 
the  bar  prevented  him,  and  he  was  com- 
pelled to  land  upon  the  open  coast.  He 
thei-e  met  the  chief  of  the  neighbourhood, 
who  received  him  kindly,  listened  to  his 
message,  and  became  his  first  convert.  He 
made  him    a  grant   of   land,    and    upon    that 


on  towards  the  north.  His  old  master  hewl 
he  was  coming;  hut  the  story  told  also  d 
the  wonderful  and  magical  powers  he  pv- 
sessed.  Milchu  was  alarmed ;  he  gathen^i 
together  his  household  goods,  set  fire  w 
them,  and  perished  in  the  burning  pilf- 
Patrick  went  back  to  Saul,  and  from  Xiit 
mouth  of  Strangford  Longh  sailed  for  lh( 
Boyne  on    the   way   to  Tara. 

The  method  of  the  Irish  missionaries  *«■' 
the  same  as  that  of  St.  Paul.  He  cod 
ceived  the  idea  of  evangelising  the  Roio»b 
Empire,  and  so  he  swept  past  small  uni 
outlying  communitieB,  and  faateoed  hi' 
attention  upon  great  and  powerful  cenires 
like  Ephesus,   Fhilippi,   Corintb,   and   Bomf. 
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So  St.  Fatriok  determined  to  attack  Tara, 
the  seat  of  the  over-lord  of  the  Irish 
tribes.  He  left  his  boat,  walked  up  the 
banks  of  the  Boyne,  and  rested  on  the  hill 
of  Slane.  It  was  Easter  Eve ;  and,  accord- 
ing to  the  Christian  custom  of  the  time,  he 
lit  a  huge  fire  in  honour  of  the  approaching 
festival.  But  ten  miles  away  on  the  hill 
of  Tara,  which  is  visible  from  Slane,  the 
king  W.18  holding  the  pariodic  meeting  of 
chiefs.  It  was  a  time  of  great  festivity  as 
well  as  of  important  business.  The  hall  of 
Tara  was  large  enough  to  seat  in  comfort 
eleven  thousand  people.  A  vast  number 
were  assembled  at  this  moment.  And  it 
was  a  part  of  the  custom  of  these  feasts 
that  no  light  should  be  seen  over  all  the 
plain  before  the  royal  beacon  was  flared. 
St.  Patrick's  light  burned  brightly  within 
view  ;  and  the  king  ordered  a  chariot  to  be 
prepared  that  he  might  in  person  punish 
the  daring  offender.  It  was  the  first  con- 
test between  the  royal  paganism  of  Ireland 
and  the  Grospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The 
Chief  Druid  fiercely  opposed  the  saint, 
and  was  struck  dead.  A  terrible  darkness 
and  an  earthquake  added  horror  to  the 
contest,  and  everyone  fled  in  fright  except 
the  king  and  the  queen.  The  narrative  is 
now  all  but  lost  in  the  later  accretions  of 
miracles  and  prodigies.  But  the  king 
accepted  the  faith  and  was  baptised,  and 
St.    Patrick   went   further   west. 

Up  the  banks  of  the  Blackwater  he 
found  a  brother  of  the  king's,  called 
Conall,  an  ancestor  of  Columba's,  who  was 
likewise  baptised.  On,  further  west,  he 
went,  along  the  road  that  led  towards  the 
wood  of  Eoclilut  :  for  long  ago  he  had 
heard  a  voice  calling  him  hither.  The 
place  has  been  identified  with  Donaghmore, 
near  Killala,  in  the  county  Mayo.  Patrick 
spent  seven  years  in  Connaught.  At  Crua- 
chan,  not  far  from  Roscommon,  was  a  great 
Druidical  establishment,  whither  King  Laog- 
haire,  who  reigned  at  Tara,  had  s^t  two  of 
his  daughters  to  be  educated.  They  went  out 
one  morning  for  their  bath  at  a  neighbour- 
ing spring,  and  to  their  amazement  saw  it 
was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  men  clothed 
in  white  and  holding  books  upon  their 
knees.  Patrick  addressed  the  maidens,  and 
explained  to  them  the  nature  of  God  in 
the  Divine  Trinity,  and  asked  them  to 
believe  upon  Him.  They  expressed  a  desire 
for    fuller    instruction,    and    finally,    upon   a 


confession  of  their  faith,  they  were  bap- 
tised. Then  they  asked  whether  they  could 
see  the  face  of  Jesus.  "And  Patrick 
answered  that  they  could  enjoy  that,  sight 
only  by  partaking  of  the  Eucharist  and 
sleeping  in  death.  And  they  received  the 
Eucharist  of  God  ;  and  they  slept  in 
death  ;  and  they  buried  them  near  the 
well   Cleback."     So   runs   the   legend. 

From  Connaught  Patrick,  turned  back  to 
Ulster.  He  taught  first  in  Donegal,  and 
then  proceeded  to  the  heart  of  the 
province  at  what  is  now  called  Armagh 
He  visited,  as  he  was  wont,  the  chief  of 
the  place,  and  told  his  errand.  The  chief 
asked  what  he  >vanted,  and  he  replied 
that  he  wanted  a  site  for  a  cliurch  ;  but 
when  Patrick  .  specified  the  Ridge  of  the 
Willow-tree  the  chief  demurred  ;  for  the 
place  was  a  strong  one  that  no  stranger 
should  hold.  Whereupon  for  a  while 
Patrick  and  his  followers  dwelt  in  the 
lower  ground.  But  after  a  miracle,  so 
savs  a  later  chronicle,  the  chief  relented 
and  granted  the  spot  he  asked  for  ;  and 
there  Patrick  built  a  church  of  wattles 
and  clay,  and  there  stands  now  the 
Metropolitan  Church  of  Ireland.  The  see 
was  founded  in  the  year  457,  one  hundred 
and  forty  years  before  the  landing  of 
Augustine. 

The  land  was  not  j'et  covered.  Patrick 
went  south-east.  He  preached  at  Naaa 
before  the  -King  of  Leinster ;  at  Cashel 
before  the  "  three  kings."  It  is  said  he 
visited  Dublin,  then  nothing  more  than  a 
village  beside  the  ford  across  the  Liffey, 
but  the   record   is  uncertain. 

The  prime  of  life  was  now  long  past, 
and  he  felt  the  approach  of  the  end.  It 
came  to  him  at  the  spot  where  he  had 
achieved  his  first  success — at  Saul  in  the 
county  Down.  It  is  said  that  he  desired 
to  reach  Armagh,  and  to  die  there  ;  but 
a  Divine  voice  sent  him  back  to  SauL 
After  his  death  a  contest  ensued  between 
the  two  places  for  the  honour  of  hw 
grave.  Neither  was  destined  to  receive 
it.  The  monks  of  Saul  yoked  two  un- 
tamed bullocks  to  a  cart,  upon  which  they 
laid  the  body,  and,  loosing  them,  let  them 
go  where  they  would.  They  rested  upoE 
the  hill  where  the  cathedral  of  Down- 
patrick  now  stands,  and  there  the  grave 
was  made  ;  and  there,  almost  unmarked,  it 
is   secretly  reverenced   unto   this   day. 
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Bat  mother  'd 
be  Blceered  if  I 
was  late,  and  I 
must   be  gettin' 

And     with     a 
tristful      backvrard 

flaDoe  at  the  pre- 
IMrations  foi  pla7 
in  the  school-yard, 
?teenie  slang  his 
jatcbel  acroM  hU 
shoulder  and  bravely  set  hi  a  face  homeward  to- 
wards the  Downs. 

St«enie  waa  a  fisherman's  little  tray,  and  be 
lived  in  a  cottAg'e  in  the  Cove  uoder  the  great 
headland.  He  was  the  yonngeet,  and  alone  at  home 
with  his  parents,  his  brothers  and  sisters  being  all 
oat  in  the  world.  He  had  no  companions  of  his 
own  Bfre,  and  his  playgronnds  were  the  sands  and 
the  cliffs,  and  hie  plnythings  the  crabs  and  the 
shelU  and   tbe   waves. 

Father  and  mother  made  a  lot  of  St«enie,  and 
on  these  short  autumn  afternoons  made  hiin  pro- 
mise always  tc  come  straight  back  home  from 
sobool.  So,  leavii^  the  viliaite  and  the  shouta  of 
the  children  further  and  further  behind,  he  took 
the  steep  path  up  the  hill. 

The  higher  he  climbed  the  more  wind  he  fonnd, 
and  he  ooald  hardly  keep  hia  cap  on.  When  he 
came  in  sight  of  the  sea  be  was  quite  glad  he  had 
not  dawdlei  behind,  and  felt  anxious  to  be  safe 
at  home.  For  it  lay  before  him.  a  dirty  yellow- 
brown  colour,  flecked  with  "  white  horses,"  and 
growing  every  moment  more  and  more  angry. 
The  sun  was  setting  sullenly  in  a  leaden  bank  of 
clouds,  and  when  Steenie  reached  Che  head  of  the 
Cove  he  found  father  and  old  Thomaa  had  drawn 
the  fishing-boats  as  far  np  on  the  beach  as  they 
ooutd  lie,  and   he   knew   what   that   meant. 

Inside  the  cottage,  however,  all  wa^  warm  and 
bright,  and  a  nice  tea  was  ready.  Father  came  in 
wet  throuirh  with  spray  and  the  heavy  rain  which 
had  just  beenn   to   fall. 

"  T  wull   be   a  dirty   night,   I  '11   be  bonn'  I "    he 


remarked,  as  Steenie,  with  a  mighty  effort,  tagged 
off  bis  great  searboota.  "When  tbe  enn  sets  in  ■ 
bank,  westerly  win'  ye  wul  na  want,"  he  added. 

"  An'  the  eat  sit  washin'  her  face  this  mornin','' 
remarked  mother.  "  I  minded  it  would  come  on 
had:'' 

*'  And  how  did  you  know,  eh,  Lilt"  asked 
Steenie,   stroking  her  white  for 

But  Lil  only  purred  myaterioosly  and  blinked  at 
the  fire  with  an  air  of  infinite  wisdom. 

When  St«enie  went  to  bed  tbe  candle  flickered 
so  he  was  half-afraid  he  would  be  left  in  the 
dark,  which  would  have  been  dreadful  on  such  ■ 
night  as  this.  For  the  wind  howled  down  the 
chimney  and  rattled  tbe  shaky  old  casement  so 
that  Steenie  could  hardly  hear  himself  speak  when 
he  knelt  at  his  mother's  knee  to  say  hia  prayen. 
You  may  be  quite  sure  he  did  not  forget  to  a^ 
God  to  take  care  of  '■  those  in  peril  on  the  s<*." 
and  especially  of  bis  dear  sailor-brotber  Bill. 

It  was  long  ere  Steenie  could  get  to  sleep.  For 
the  tide  was  rising,  and  with  it  the  wind  ;  and  each 
minute  they  seemed  to  roar  louder  and  nearer,  as 
if  they  would  overwhelm  the  old  cottage.  When 
he  did  sleep  it  was  fitfully,  and  he  was  suddenly 
aroused  out  of  troubled  dreams  by  a  tivmeadcos 
thundering   at   tlie  door. 

Father  was  out  of  bed  putting  on  some  clothts. 
The  neit  minute  he  was  down-stairs,  and  b^  the 
rash  of  wind  Steenie  knew  be  had  opsned  the 
door.  Then_  Joe  Thomas's  voice  was  beard  shoutiut! 
above  the  gale  :  ''  There  's  a  weasel  ashore  on  the 
Ledge  !  Wilt  jou  come  out  and  see  if  we  can  do 
BUmmat?" 

A  wreck  on  Deodman's  Ledge  !  The  mere  word' 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  Steenie,  What 
stories  had  he  not  heard  of  thoae  dreadful  rocks, 
the  terror  of  that  iron-bound  coast,  lying  blaok 
and  pointed  beneath  the  water,  only  visible  at  tbe 
very  lowest  tides  ! 

"Oh  I  f ather  "  he  exolaimed,  as  he  saw  his  father 
return  and  commence  putting  on  his  boots  and 
his  oilskin.  "You're  never  going  out  in  a  boat 
to  tbe  Ledge  !  Stop  him,  mother  i  He  '11  be 
drownded,  too!" 

Father  shook  Lis  head  sadly, 

"No  fear,   my   lad.      I  'd   go   if  it  war  any   ose. 
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Bnt  no  bo*t  could  lire  going  oat  to  Ledge  to- 
night.   God  help  "em  !  " 

"Oh!  don't  leave  me  kll  alone!"  cried  Steenie, 
19  he  saw  mother  riaing  and  dresiing  also.  "I'm 
frightened." 

"I  can't  teit  qaiet,"  ahe  laid.  "  Perlmpa  we  may 
hflp,  if  any  of  "em  giis  ashore.  But  yon  're  not 
aloof,  remember,  Bteetiie.  Toor  Father  in  heaven 
\i  cloee  by  takia'  oare  of  yon.  Say  a  prayer,  my 
boy.  and  go  to  sleep  agin  \ " 

Sc^enie  staffed  his  bead  under  the  clothes,  that 
bt  might  not  hear  the  rairing  of  the  storm,  and 
•^en  as  he  drowBily  mnmrared  ''  Our  Father,"  he 
fell  asleep,  calmed  and  oomforted. 

When  he  awoke  tile  pate  autumn  momixg  light 
Ku   stealing    in    at    the   irindow,    and    the    world 


seemed  quieter.  Outside  a  white  sea  was  still 
raging  and  heaving  on  the  beach,  and  away  on 
the  Ledge,  beyond  the  corner  of  the  Cove,  he 
coutd  just  see  the  half -submerged  hull  o!  a  small 
keWh.  her  maata  raking  up  broken  agoinat  a  wind- 
swept sky. 

Steenie  hurried  down  to  the  beaob  to  find 
father    and   old    Thomaa'e    lads    putting  off   in  the 

'■  T  is  risky  work  enough,"  said  mother  bravely. 
"  But  if  there 's  anyone  aboard  as  has  lived  through 
the  night  they  may  save  'em.  Otherwise  the  ship  11 
go  to  pieoee,  or  tJiey  die  o'  wet  and  cold  !  " 

Anxiously  they  watched  the  boat  set  off  on  her 
perilous  mission.  Now  baried  in  the  trough  of 
the  waves,  now  mounting  the  orest  of  the  billows. 
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the  men  labouring  at  the  oars,  she  approached  the 
fated  vessel.  For  a  while  they  lay-to  alonsfside  her, 
at  imminent  risk  of  being  dashed  to  pieces  against 
her. 

*'  Thej  Ul  never  come  back  I  '*  moaned  Steenie. 

"  If  they  're  only  not  too  late,  please  Grod,  to  save 
some  poor  ezhansted  wretch ! "  sighed  mother. 

"  I  don't  see  no  sign  o'  no  one ! "  added  old  Mrs. 
Thomas.  "  They  *11  have  took  to  the  riggin'  in 
the  night  and  all  been  washed  or  blowed  off!" 

At  last  the  boat  was  seen  to  pull  off  for  shore. 
The  excitement  grew  intense.  How  many  had 
they  saved?  Steenie  on  tip-toe  could  count  the 
rowers — old  Thomas  ;  father  ;  Joe,  his  brother.  Per- 
haps the  rescued  men  were  lying  at  the  bottom 
of  the  boat.  They  must  wait  patiently  till  she 
came  ashore. 

Which  was  easier  said  than  done.  All  danger 
was  by  no  means  over  with  such  a  surf  on.  With 
a  mighty  effort  the  boat  was  beached,  between  two 
waves,  and  all  eyes  turned  eagerly  to  see  what  she 
contained. 

No  half -drowned  sailor !  Not  one  I  All  the  toil 
and  danger  had  been  in  vain^  after  all.  As  the 
boat  touched  land  there  sprang  ashore  only  a 
shagffy,   woe-begone-looking  retriever.    ' 

The  women  and  Steenie  gave  a  little  cry  of  dis- 
appointment. 

*'  Nothing  but  a  dog  !  " 

'*  But  he  's  a  nice  one/'  added  the  little  boy,  as 
the  do<7,  shaking  himself  and  barking  with  delight, 
jumped  round  him.  Oh,  father !  may  I  have  him 
for  my  own  to  play  with?  See,  he  likes  me,"  he 
added,  patting  the  wet   black  head. 

"  He  belongs  to  the  ship,"  said  father,  mopping 
his  head.     "  Maybe  his  master  '11  turn  up  yet." 

"  I  doubt  it"  remarked  old  Thomas,  shaking 
the  water  out  of  his  sou'-wester. 

'•Oh,  father,  dot''  pleaded  Steenie.  **He 's  so 
big,  yet  so  nice  !  See  how  he  lets  me  hold  him  by 
the  ear.  Fattier,  remember  I  ain't  got  no  one  to 
play  with  now  I '' 

The  smile  died  away  on  fa  therms  face.  Perhaps 
he  thought  of  the  little  grave  in  the  churchyard 
under  the  Downs,  where  slept  the  little  brother 
who  should  have  been  Steenie's  playmate.  Per- 
haps mother  did  too. 

'*  I  can  make  shift  about  his  vittels ! "  she  added 
with  a  sigh. 

That  decided  it.  From  that  moment  the  dog 
belonged  to  Steenie,  and  Steenie  belonged  to  the 
dog.  No  one  ever  claimed  him ;  no  master  ever 
turned  up.  In  a  week  or  two  the  wreck  on  the 
Deadman's  Ledge  broke  up,  and  the  dog  was 
quite  at  home  in  Steenies  cottage. 

There  was  a  little  difficulty  about  his  name. 
They  tried  every  one  they  could  think  of  from  A 
to  Z,  but  in  vain. 

"Let's  call  him  "The  Skipper,'  *'  suggested  Steenie. 
"  I  've  often  heard  Brother  Bill  say  as  how  the 
skipper  should  always  stick  to  his  ship,  and  be 
the  last  to  leave  her.  An'  so  you  did,  didn't  you, 
old  boy  ? " 

So  "The  Skipper"  the  d<)g  became. 


CHAPTER    II. 
"Snow!    Is  it  snow,  mother?" 

Steenie  had  awoke  one  morning  to  find  a  white 
glare  in  the  room  from  a  white  world  without 

"  Snow  ?  I  should  think  so !  And  come  on  all 
so  sudden  like,  on  the  wind.  Such  a  gale  I  Yet 
we  might  ha'  knowed :  *■  Three  white  frosts  in  a 
row,  and  in  either  wind  or  snow.'  Only  hark  at 
it,  too!" 

It  wad  close  on  Christmas,  the  Christmas  that 
Steenie  was  so  looking  forward  to,  because  it  was 
to  bring  big  brother  Bill  home  from  sea  on  a 
holiday.  For  weeks  there  had  been  peace  and 
quiet  in  the  Cove,  and  now  had  arisen  just  such 
another  gale  as  that  on  which  *'The  Skipper"  had 
come  to  Steenie,  out  of  the  sea,  as  it  were.  No 
doubt,  as  the  old  dog  dosed  comfortably  in  front  of 
the  kitchen  fire,  he  was  very  thankful  not  to  be 
out  in  it ! 

As  the  morning  wore  on  the  gale  increased. 
The  snow  lay  so  thick  on  the  rank  grass  just 
above  high-water  mark  that  you  could  hardly  tell 
which  was  foam  and  which  snow. 

When  father  came  in  to  dinner  the  snowflakes 
hung  on  his  beard. 

"  There 's  been  trouble  to-night,  I  makes  sartin ! 
'Tis  cold  enough  to  freeze  a  man  on  watch  to 
deatli.  The  best  lighthouse  in  the  world  ain't  no 
use  in  sich  weather  !  " 

As  he  spoke  Steenie  looked  ont  of  window.  The 
veil  of  falling  snow  lifted  for  a  moment.  Spread 
out  before  him  lay  a  wild  and  wide  expanse  of 
angry  ocean.  Then  suddenly  into  the  picture  came 
a  dreadful  sight.  Rapidly  drifting  before  the 
wind,  helpless,  partially  disabled,  came  a  large 
steamer. 

''  Oh,  father !  there  *s  another  ship  '11  get  on  to 
the  Ledge ! " 

Anxiously  they  watched  her  for  a  long  time. 
Powerless  to  help  in  such  a  storm  as  this,  thev 
could  only  pray  that  a  mightier  arm  than  theirs 
would  send  succour. 

They  hoped  against  hope. 

"  If  only  she  steers  I "  exclaimed  father.  "•  But 
I  doubt  there 's  something  wrong  with  her  steering 
gear !  *' 

Clear  the  dreaded  Ledge  indeed  she  did.  But, 
even  as  they  watched,  the  gale  suddenly  veered 
and  drove  her,  helpless,  landwards.  She  struck 
heavily  on  the  rocks  under  the  precipitous  cliff 
close  to  the  Point. 

There  did  not  seem  a  chance  for  her.  The  waves 
washed  her  repeatedly  from  stem  to  stern,  yet  no 
one  could  do  anything  from  shore — so  near  and 
yet  so  far !  A  boat  lowered  from  the  ship  was 
capsized  as  she  touched  the  water,  and  every  soul 
plunged  into  the  boiling  waves. 

Joe  Thomas,  indeed,  ran  up  the  Downs  to  ask 
the  coastguards  at  Buckley  Point  to  send  the 
rocket  apparatus  and  rope  to  reach  the  doomed 
vessel.  But  that  would  take  time  to  arrive,  and 
every  moment  was  precious.  The  crew  crowded 
the  rigging,  and  every  now  and  again  some  were 
swept  off  into  the  sea. 


How  "  Thb  Skipper"  was  Saved. 


Then  they  tried  thiow- 
ing  B  rope  uliote.  It 
oane  whirling  deftlj 
tJimngh  the  &ir,  uid 
tiiere  vere  willing  hands 
readj  to  oateh  it  oa  the 
booh ;  bnt  again  aod 
Bgkin  it  tell  Bhorl,  and 
was  swept  baok  b?  the 
omel  waves. 

Earrj'  Thomas,  indeed, 
risked  his  life  bj  pLong- 
ing  into  the  water  onoe 
to  trj  to  Mite  it,  but 
failed. 

"  Ob,  I  wish  the  rocket 
would  oome  !  "  moaned 
mottier,  looking  np  to- 
wards the  Downs. 

"There'll  be  no  'nn 
to  ««Te,  time  it  do,"  re- 

a  white  whirl  of  green 
water  swept  the  ship 
aod  hid  her  momont- 
arily  from  their  ejes. 

At  this  moment  Steenie,  too  anxiooi  fti  remain 
«t  home  any  longer,  bad  defied  the  weather  and 
wandered  down  to  the  beaoh.  With  Steenie  had, 
of  coarse,  oome  ''  The  Skipper,"  who  became  very 
excited  when  the  rope  oame  whizzing  from  the 
ship.  Steenie  had  not  taught  him  to  plunge  in 
after  stiokB  for  nothing. 

"Shall  I  let  him  go  in  and  have  a  try,  father? 
He  wants  Xa,  and  he  swims  so  well  I " 
"I  doDbt  his  being  able  to  breast  the  sea." 
"Bear  heart  i    But   men's  livee  are   worth   mom 
than  a  dog's  I "  faltered  mother. 

Steenie  ran  up  to  the  dog.  For  one  instant  he 
flong  his  arms  ronnd  "The  Skipper's"  woolly  neck 
and  hogged  him  ;  then  seizing  l.^m  by  the  collar, 
he  rnshed  with  him  to  the  water's  ed^. 

The  sailors  on  the  ship  n:ast  have  seen  and 
ondeistood,  for  at  that  instant  a  rope  again  shot 
ont  from  the  ship. 

"Hi,  in  I  hi,  in!  Skipper  1  Good  dog  I  Fetch 
'em  out,  old  man  I " 

The  noble  animal  must  have  understood  his 
little  master. 

With  a  bark  and  a  bound  he  plunged  in  aod 
disappeared  into  the  boiling  surf,  while  Steenie 
ran  and  hid  hie  faoe  in  hie  mother's  skirts,  and 
sobbed  as  if  his  heart  wonld  break. 

It  seemed  an  immense  time.  Steenie  felt  qnite 
sore  he  should  never  see  tbe  dog  again,  when 
a  shont  from  the  shore  made  him  look  np.  There 
was  "The  Skipper's"  bhiok  head  battling  with  the 
waves.  Another  moment  and  he  was  wading 
laboriously  to  land,  and  in   his    month — the  rope's 

Half  a  doien  willing  feet  and  taanda  rushed  in 


and  seized  it  from  him,  and  there  came  a  faint 
echo  of  a  cheer  from  the  shipwrecked  crew  across 
the  water. 

One  by  one  they  were  all  reaoned  by  means  of 
the  rope,  and  an  old  basket  with  tbe  bottom 
knocked  ont  slung  to  it. 

"  You  've  a  brave  dog,  and  you  're  a  brave  boy," 
said  tl.e  captain;  "for  I  understand  it  was  at  your 
bidding  the  dog  vent  into  the  water,  and  I'll 
not  forget  you.  And  here 's  another  brave  boy," 
he  continued,  as  the  basket  was  worked  ashore 
again,  "  who  stuck  to  his  wheel  as  long  as  he 
could  steer  it.  But  for  him  we  'd  have  run  on 
the  Ledge  yonder,  and  none  of  us  have  got  to 
land,   I   moke   sure.      Bat   the    sea  'a    knocked   him 

down  and  hurt  his  head " 

He   was   interrupted   by   a    shriek    from    mother, 
who   had   flung    herself   down    beside   the  wounded 
sailor,      Sleeaie  lan  t«  her  side. 
It  was  big  brother  BilM 

He  was  not  much  hurt,  after  all,  and  he  g'Ot  a 
good  long  holiday  at  home  that  Christmna, 

It  was  a  very  wonderful  Christmas  that.  The 
captain  of  the  steamer  kept  his  word.  The  owners 
sent  money  to  the  fisherinen  on  the  beach,  and  to 
Steenie  a  silver  watch,  which  he  is  to  have  to 
wear  when  he  is  old  enough. 

Kor  was  'The  Skipper"  forgotten.  He  has  a 
beautiful  collar  with  a  silver  plat«,  telling  of  all 
the  lives  he  saved. 

"  'T  was  tit  for  tat,"  father  wonld  often  remark ; 
"one  good  turn  deserves  aucther.  Ah  i  we  little 
knew  what  would  come  of  it  when,  after  all 
that  trouble  and  danger,  we  saved  nothing  but  a 
dug!" 


IN   THE   CHILDREN'S   WARD. 

FROM     LIFE. 


afternoon  unc)  the  least  ba^j 
t  me  ot  the  6av  m  the  ChildTsn  b 
M  ard  Tbev  all  have  their  lova 
□mil  and  iireat  and  altbongh  the 
ntira  to  one  not  acciftomei]  to  it 
m  cht  be  rather  dtitractint:  it  tcM 
a  lull  in  life  to  those  nhow 
otode  It  was  Nnree  Frsier  19 
oittintr  down  feeding  baby  number 
two  irith  tnilk  and  Hater  a  iitlle  roundalioul 
tblag  with  a  hare  lip  who  is  the  personification 
o(  Rood  humour  and  who  gprinffs  about  in  a  yery 
boisterous  fashion  thia  afternoon  and  sinilea  in  a 
waj  that  makes  \iiri.  Fraier  think  hini  so 
prettr  in  apite  ot  his  dintiBurement  But  n-ho 
IS   this   standiniT   by  her  chair   a  little   pink  ni^ht 


gowned  Btrure,  who   is  about  to  scat   herself   com- 
fortably on  the  floor; 

"Nellie  Bly,  what  ate  you  doing?  Yim  mustn't 
get  out  uf  bed  I "  eiclaims  N'urse  Fraxer  qnickly. 

'■  I  's  only  drj-iii'  to  warm  meselb,"  aajs  Nellif 
Bly  in  a  hurt  tone,  but  gets  up  in  obedience  to 
the  command,  "  Get  back  to  bed  quick  as  jaa  can, 
now,  Xellie,"  But.  instead  of  going  to  bed,  Nelli- 
trots  into  the  nurses'  aitting-room.  where  ait«  Xnrs. 
Rei.  tha  head  of  the  ward,  with  a  frieiid. 

"Sellie  Bly.  mind  your  eye,"  says  the  fri«ad.  a* 
Xarse   Rex  darts   at    the    little    person    and     baah 
her  into  bed  a^'ain.     Ifellie  is  not  easily  quelled  ■.' 
a  rnle.  and  Nurse  Frazer  is  aarprieed  at  the  silencr 
which    follon'B    after    Nurse    Bei   has   returned   t- 
her  eitting-room,  and,   tanung    round   to   find    on:. 
sees  Nellie'*   little  pink 
ni^ht-^own    turned    up- 
side down   in    bewilder- 
ing fashiim.     DepoaitiDg 
baby  anmber  two  in  hi^ 
cradle,  she  rons   to  pre- 
vent Nellie  falling-  over 


the  01 


.  lalL 


"  Nellie,  yon  mnstn't 
do  that ;  onlj  boys  turn 
BomersanltB," 

''I  '1    only    b*vin'    a 

injured  Nellie.  "  Gib 
me  some  p«per  to  wite 
to  mammy  Ten,"  and 
then  Nellie  drops  into 
quietness,  for  a  wonder. 
till   tea-time. 

After     this     meal     is 


Nur 


IWx,     the 


'"Nurse  Frazer  tried  lo  qnlel  him.- 


bright  capable  ' 
who  ha  ebarge  ot  this 
ward,  somes  forth  from 
her  retreet,  nying— 

"  Now,  chicks  biddie*. 
we  will  have  oar  sin;;- 
ing."  and.  aaatinK  her. 
self  at  the  piano,  forth- 
with commenoea  with 
the  favourit*,  ■■  Won't 
you  join  tbe  d&aee .' " 
— almost  all  of  them 
eingin^r  kt  the  top  of 
their  small  voioes,  with 
little  regard  for  time 
or  tune:  "Will  you. 
won't    you,   won't    yon. 

join  the  dance  ?  "  Some 
Tisitots,  with  the  matron, 
enter  in   the   middle   of 


In  tub  Children's  Ward. 
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it,  but  thlB  does  not  sabdue  the  children's  voices  in 
the  least,  although  Nurse  Rex  jumps  up  from  the 
piano  at  their  entranoe.  The  matron,  however, 
insists  on  the  performance  being  continued,  until 
the  nurses'  tea-bell  rings,  which  summons  Nurse 
Rex  and  is  the  signal  for  matron  and  visitors  to 
disappear. 

*'Grie  me  the  momitor  now/*  demands  a  Tvizened 
old- mannish  little  chap  of  four,  and  Nurse  Frazer 
proceeds  to  place  the  thermometer  under  his  arm, 
and  sits  down  by  the  side  of  his  cot  to  hold  it  in 
place  ;  and  Bennie  is  more  than  content  :  this  is  a 
performance  he  always  enjoys. 

'*  Shall  I  tell  yer  what  yer  got  on  ?  '*  he  asks. 

'*  Yes,  Bennie,  do  tell  me.  What 's  this  ?  "  says 
Nurse,  pointing  to  her  cuffs,  for  this  is  the 
regular  aooompaniment  to  Bennie's  temperature- 
taking. 

*'  That 's  yer  cuffs,"  he  says  promptly,  "  and 
that 's  yer  cap,  and  that 's  yer  pinner — I  mean  yer 
hapem.  Shall  I  sing  yer  *  Ho  1  poor  sinners '  1 " 
he  asks  obligingly,  and,  without  waiting  for  an 
answer  to  this  gracious  proposal,  he  begins  a  fear- 
ful performance.  Commencing  as  hoarsely  and 
loudly  as  he  possibly  can  on  his  lowest  note,  he 
proceeds  to  his  highest,  and  then  down  again,  ad 
infinitum,  the  words  being  "  Ho  !  poor  sinners,  ho  ! 
poor  sinners,'*  without  addition  or  variation.  After 
this  musical  treat,  which  lasts  some  time,  he  offers 
to  sing  "  Oh,  blessed  day,"  as  soon  as  he  has  re- 
covered from  his  former  exertions.  One  might 
think  it  would  be  a  pleasant  change  of  subject, 
but  one  is  cruelly  deceived,  it  consisting  of  exactly 
the  same  performance  with  a  change  of  words,  and 
shouted  foHusimo  in,  if  possible,  a  more  lugu^ 
brious  voice.  Poor  Bennie  is  quite  overcome  when 
both  his  vocal  outbursts  are  over,  and  lays  back 
breathless,  but  very  happy  in  the  consciousness  of 
successful   talent. 

The  next  three  hours  were  full  of  stress  and 
strain,  until  at  last,  supper  over,  temperatures  all 
taken,  the  babies  quiet  at  last,  and  each  little 
mite  safely  in  bed,  Nurse  Frazer  thought  she 
would  have  at  last  the  peace  she  longed  for.  It 
had  been  the  first  time  she  had  been  left  alone 
with  the  sixteen  children  entirely  in  her  charge, 
and  it  had  proved  rather  too  much  for  her  inex- 
perience. She  was  ordinarily  a  fresh,  bonny  young 
woman,  but  the  few  months  of  hospital  work  had 
faded  her  roses,  and  her  forehead  was  now  con- 
tracted by  a  bad  headache;  the  noise  of  the  sixteen 
youngsters  had  been  appalling  to-night,  without 
Nurse  Rex*s  restraining  presence  to  quell  it.  That 
troublesome  '*  Soap  Bubbles "  was  asleep  at  last, 
Ms  lovely  baby  face  looking  angelic  in  its 
aureole  of  golden  hair ;  but  poor  Nurse  Frazer 
sighed  as  she  thou^^ht  of  how  far  from  angelic 
was  his  temper.  She  sat  down  on  the  sofa  with  a 
feeling  of  great  thankfulness  at  length,  thinking 
that    in    half    an    hour    her    release    would    come 


with   the  return  of  Nurse  Rex.     But  she  was  not 
to  enjoy  undisturbed  calm  yet. 

Alfie  turned  round  with  a  groan  as  he  tried  to 
move  his  poor  bad  leg,  and  then  came  a  peevish — 

"I  wants  a  grlnk,  Nors." 

With  a  touch  of  impatience,  Nurse  Frazer  rose 
on  her  tired  feet  and  brought  him  a  cup  of  milk. 
Alfie  drank  it  eagerly,  and  then  waxed  confiden- 
tial. 

"  I 's  poor  ole  man  wif  a  bad  leg,  fader  says," 
he  began,  and  then  rambled  on  incoherently ;  for 
Alfie,  poor  little  chap  !  suffered  from  deafness  as 
well  as  a  bad  leg,  and  his  speech  was  very  far 
from  dintinct.  Nurse  Frazer  tried  to  quiet  him, 
but  his  talking  had  wakened  little  £die  in  the 
next  coC.  Bdie  was  a  darling  of  three,  who  had  a 
funny  little  way  of  repeating  everything  one  said 
to  her,  and  a  decided  aversion  to  the  masculine 
sev,  the  mere  sight  of  a  man  making  her  scream. 
It  was  really  because  the  coming  of  the  doctors 
was  the  signal  for  poor  little  Edie  to  be  put  upon 
her  feet,  and  this  was  very  painful,  for  there  was 
no  strength  in  her  little  useless  legs.  She  began 
a  little  whimpering  cry  now. 

**  Now,  Edie,  go  to  sleep  again,  there 's  a  dar- 
ling," said  Nurse  Frazer. 

"Edie,  doe  aseep,  dare's  a  darrin',"  says  Edie 
obediently,  but  forthwith  sits  up  and  looks  around 
her  with  evidently  no  intention  of  obeying  her 
injunction ;  and  at  this  moment  the  ward  door 
opens  and  a  man's  voice  says  imperiously — 

*'  You  there,  Nurse  ?  " 

Edie  looks  ready  for  an  outburst  at  the  sound 
of  the  voice,  and  as  the  doctor  comes  forward  to 
the  side  of  her  cot  she  lifts  up  her  voice  and 
weeps.  In  desperation,  Narse  Frazer  asks  him  to 
go  out  of  sight,  and  with  a  laugh  he  moves  away, 
for  Bklie*s  aversion  to  men  is  a  well-known  joke 
— an  aversion  he  has  before  now  tried  most  un- 
successfully to  overcome.  In  a  few  minutes  she 
has  quieted  down  again,  except  for  a  few  little 
sniffs  coming  in  a  subdued  way  from  her  little 
sorely-wrung  breast. 

*'  I  say,  Nurse,  there 's  an  accident  coming  in 
directly ;  you  have  got  a  bed,  haven't  you  ? "  says 
the  doctor,  making  for  the  door  as  baby  number 
one  begins  to  cry,  not  wisely,  but  too  well. 

"Oh,  please — do  stay  one  moment,  I  don*t  know 
what  is  wanted  a  bit     Will  this  bed  do  ? " 

*'You  we  all  alone?"  he  asks.  "Oh,  you'll 
manage  all  right.  Yes,  that  bed  will  do,  if  it  has 
a  fracture  board.  I  must  go  now  to  see  to  his 
being  brought  up,"  and  he  disappears,  leaving  poor 
Nurse  Frazer  at  her  wits'  end.  Luckily,  however, 
Nurse  Rex  returns  a  minute  or  two  later,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  night  nurse  soon  after  procures 
Nurse  Frazer's  dismissal  for  the  night,  and  with 
a  thankful  heart  she  departs  as  the  porter  carries 
in  a  small  urchin  holloaing  at  the  top  of  his 
voice,  accompanied  by  the  two  house  surgeons. 

A.  Cook. 
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With  Illustrative  Anecdotes  and  References. 


Dkcbmber  2DTI1.    Tlie  BirUi  of  ChiM. 

Ta   read— St.    Matthevi    V:    1—11.      Goldea    Text— 
St.    Znht    a.  10. 

IN.  ChrisCmBi,  f  nil 
»11— -»  Featital  of 
I  Christ  came,  not 
prince,  bnt  Bimplj 
;  child.  To-day's 
I  of  the  visit  of 
fen. 
Tidt  to  Herod  th« 

!ce.        They    oune 

from     tJie     East  —  generally 

Bnpposed    to   have    been    Persia.      Petsians    known 

at    that    time    for    great    learning    and    purity    of 

lelitriiias  faith. 

The  men.  "  Wise  mea,"  t.^.  men  of  science  and 
knowledge.  Believed  to  have  been  astronomers. 
While  studying  stars  saw  strange  light  in  the 
heareos — probably  a  ball  of  fire.  Wauhing  it, 
they  saw  it  move.  Followed  its  guidanoe — pro- 
bably three  months'  jonmey — to  Jerusalem. 

The  arrival.  Picture  the  caraloade  of  laden 
camels,  princes,  and  servants — travel-stained  and 
weary — arriving  at  Jerusalem.  What  a  strange 
question  they  ask  !  No  wonder  news  of  the 
Btrai^era  and  their  qnestion   soon  reached  Herod. 

The  king.  What  did  he  feel  1  Troubled  as  to 
who  this  new  king  was.  The  Messiah— promised 
Pavionr — had  been  long  expected.  Was  He  come 
at   last  (    Would  He  dethrone   /lim  ? 

What  did  he  do  I  Jnst  the  right  thinfr-  fient 
tor  the  priests  and  Scribea.  keepers  of  the  books 
of  the  Law — asked  what  the  Scriptures  said.  Conld 
be  no  doubt  Mioah  TSO  years  before  had  foretold 
the  place.  (Hicah  v.  2.)  So  he  sent  them  to 
Bethlehem  to  seek  for  Christ,  pretending  a  wish 
to  go  himself  to  worship  Him. 

II.  Their  Tltit  to  Christ.    (0— II.) 

Tlieir  joy.  They  star:  at  once— looking  ont  as 
before  for  the  guiding  light.  It  is  there  again, 
leading  them  direct  to  the  house.  How  full  of 
joy  they  are  I     How  oonfirmed  their  faith  in  God  I 

Their  wvrshrp.  They  descend  from  the  camels 
— enter  the  house.  There  are  Mary  the  mother, 
Joseph,  and  Jesne  Christ  the  little  Child.  They 
bow  the  knee  and  fall  down  in  worship. 

Their  gifli.     What  are   they  J     Gold,  given   to  a 


king  ;  spioe<  of  sweet  odonr,  ae  to  a  priest; 
myrrh,  as  to  one  who  would  die. 

Lesrons.  1.  No  difficnttiee  must  ever  keep  as  back 
from   aeekinir   Christ.     Alt   must  warship   Him. 

2.  Christ  is  worthy   of  our  best  offerings. 

Ohilftmii  Day. 
The  Cborch  of  ConsUatinople  at  the  end  at  the  fonitb 

century  appciuUd  December  ifStli  for  Cbristmaa,  and 
It  was  beford  long  Kenerally  followed.  December  Uth 
was  observed  by  some  heathen  nations  as  the  birtbdaj 
of  the  sun.  which  had  been  waning  stnoe  midsummer, 
and  now  again,  just  at  this  thne,  showed  an  Increaaa 
of  powar.  And  they  kept  the  bud's  birthday  la  wai* 
in  which  ChrisUaas  oould  not  join.  But  In  the  cooru 
Of  time  these  practices  died  out  in  a  great  measure, 
and  so  the  Church  set  apart  this  da;  for  ChrisIiBs 
worship  and  rejoicintr.  to  commemorate,  not  tho  birth 
of  the  material  sun.  but  of  Him  who  osine  «•  a 
"Light  to  lighten  (he  Oontllee  "  aa  well  as  to  be  "  the 
Glory  of  His  people  Israel." 


L   Bavlaw  of  the  Qnutar's  LaMcoa 

QeldeH  Text—BeeUt.  x-ii.  lb. 
Inbrodnetioii.      Solomon's    words    in    Golden    Teit 
contain  the  whole  duty   of  man.      How   have  they 
been  eiemplifted   in   these   Lessons  I 

I,  Solomon's  Early  Eelgn. 

(1)  U\»  anointing.  (l  Kings  i.  28—39.)  Was 
anointed  king  by  the  high  priest  Zadok  in  the 
presence  of   cbief  rulers,   prophets,    et«. 

LB3BON.  Beginning  of  new  dnties  should  be 
consecrated   by  religion.    Well  begun,   half  done. 

(2)  Hill  win  choice.  (iiL  6—15.)  Offered  what- 
ever he  desired,  chose  wisdom.  Asked  for  soientiGi: 
knowledge,   power  to  rule.     Bnt   omitted   holiness. 

Lesson.      The   fear  of   the  Lord   is  wisdom. 

II.  Solomon  In  all  bii  Olory. 

(3)  Eil  lOKalth  and  loiidvm.  (iv.  25—31.)  Hi> 
reign  was  prosperons.  The  ooontry  was  in  peac<r. 
Neighbouring  princes  made   alliance  with   him. 

(4)  The  fiToverbi  of  SolonwH.  (Prov.  i.  1 — 1'.'  i 
These  words  of  wisdom  prepared  the  way  for  tht 
teaching  of  Christ  by  parables.  Solomon  spake 
wisely   and   then   aoted   foolishly.     Jeens   incrKised 

lEasoN.  Not  every  one  that  swth  "Lord,  Loni." 
shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  but  h; 
that  doeth   the   will  of  God. 

(.-,)  Building  the  Temple,  (v.  1—12.)  Built  a 
Temple  for  the  Lord — but  also  for  the  gods  of 
his  wives.     Forgot   the   true  nature  of   worship. 


ScRjpTUSB  Lessons  for  School  and  Home. 
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Lesson.  They  that  worship  God  must  worship 
Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

(6)  The  Temple  dedieaUd.  (viii.  64—63.)  God's 
presence  fillei  the  Temple.  Prayer  ascended- 
Sacrifices  were  offered.    God  was  hononred. 

Lesson.  Where  two  or  three  are  met  in  My 
name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst. 

(7)  God's  hletiing  upon  Solomon,  (ix.  1 — 9.) 
A  word  of  warning  to  Solomon.  God  has 
accepted  the  Temple,  but  Solomon  must  serve 
Him  with  all  his  heart  Then  his  throne  shall 
be  established  for  ever.  Otherwise  the  Temple 
shall  become  a  mln  and  a  by- word. 

Lesson.  Bighteousness  ezalteth  a  nation,  but 
sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

(8)  lUwardJt  of  obedience.  (Prov.  iu.  1—17.)  As 
with  the  nation,  so  with  the  individoal.  Each  for 
himself  must  render  to  God  obedience,  truth, 
patience,  honour.  Then  shall  he  prosper  in  this 
life,  and  attain  to  true  wisdom  and  glory. 

Lesson.    He  blesseth  the  habitation  of  the  just. 

(9)  The  fame  of  SoUnnon.  (x.  1—10.)  Visit  of 
the  Queen  of  Sheba.  She  came  to  hear  and  see 
for  herself.    Received  reward.    Departed  in  peace. 

Lesson.  A  greater  than  Solomon  is  here.  Hear  Him. 

III.  Solomon's  End. 

His  sin,  (xi.  4 — IS.)  His  wives  turned  away 
his  heart.  He  wished  to  please  them — built 
heathen  temples,  and  so  displeased  God. 

Lesson.  He  that  liveth  in  pleasure  is  dead 
while  he  liveth. 

Makliig  GbrlBtmas  Haiypy. 
Does  it  ever  strike  you  that  Christmas  is  by  no  means 
a  happy  time  for  all  1  In  every  town  and  city  there  are 
those  whose  lives  are  dark  and  dreary.  A  few  years 
ago  a  lady  thought  how  doll  Christmas  was  for  those 
in  our  hospitals,  workhonses,  and  other  shelters.  She 
conceived  the  Idea  of  sending  to  each  inmate  of  thoee 
hoines  a  Christmas  card.  What  was  the  result?  Some 
who  had  thoui^ht  themselves  forgotten  felt  a  new 
interest  in  life,  and  roused  to  action.  Some  wore  turned 
from  an  aimless  life  of  wickedness  to  one  of  righteous- 
ness. Many  said  the  receipt  of  the  message  breathing 
goodwill  and  peace  altered  the  whole  tenor  of  their  life. 


NEW    SERIES    OP   LESSONS. 

THB    ACTS    OF    THE    AP08TLEB. 

January  3rd,  1807.    Chxist's  Agoenalon. 

T9  read  —  Acts  i.  1—14.      Golden   Text -~  St.   Luke 

xxiv,   51. 

IntrodactloiL  New  subject  for  the  New  Tear. 
Course  of  lessons  this  year  on  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 
Like  first  to  know  a  little  about  the  book. 

The  tcriter,  St.  Luke,  companion  of  St.  Paul  in 
some  of  his  travels.  Wrote  in  first  person  when 
joined  him  at  Troas  (zvi.  10)  on  his  second 
journey,  and  went  with  him  to  Philippl. 
Travelled  with  him  again  (zx.  6)  till  he  was 
taken  prisoner  at  Jerusalem  —  went  with  him  to 
Rome  (xxviii.  16),  and  sometimes  shared  his  im- 
prisonment there.  (2  Tim.  iv.  11.)  Was  a  physician. 

The  design.  To  show  how  the  twelve  Ai>ostles 
preached  t^e  Gospel  to  all  nations.  Also  the 
principles    governing  the   early  Church  -as  regards 


its  worship,  ministry,  councils,  etc.  Contains  hia- 
tory  of  thirty-three  years  from  Christ^s  ascension 
(A.D.  80)  to  PauVs  imprisonment  at  Bome  (A.D.  63). 

I.  The  Oreat  Forty  Days.    (1—8.) 

Proofs  of  tlie  Resurrection,  (a)  Christ's  acts. 
He  appeared  to  the  disciples  on  the  very  day. 
He  ta^ed  with  them.  Showed  Thomas  His  hands 
and  side.  (St.  John  xx.  27.)  Worked  miracle  of 
draught  of  fishes.  (St.  John  xzi.  6.)  All  these 
proofs  could  not  be  mistaken — ^infallible. 

Qi)  Christ's  words.  Distinct  command  to  remain 
at  Jerusalem.  (Ver.  4.)  They  must  wait  for  the 
Holy  Ghost,  to  strengthen  for  their  great  work. 

Last  days.  What  question  do  they  put?  Be- 
lieved in  Him  as  Lord  the  Son  of  God,  but  still 
hoped  He  would  as  Prince  deliver  their  nation 
from  the  Romans.  What  was  the  answer?  God 
orders  all  things  in  His  own  time.  They  would 
have  power — ^not  for  worldly  things,  but  to  be 
witnesses  for  Him.  How?  By  their  words — in 
publicly  preaching  Him.  By  their  lives — in  show- 
ing how  Christians  could  live  for  Him.  By  their 
deaths — in  being  witnesses  (martyrs)  to  the  truth. 

Lesson.    I  can  do  all  things  through  Christ. 

II.  The  Aacension.    (9—14.) 

The  scene.  Christ,  talking  to  the  Apostles,  mounts 
into  the  air — a  cloud,  perhaps  of  angels,  hides 
Him.  They  continue  gazing — in  awe  and  wonder 
and  reverence.  The  angels  comfort  them — Christ 
will  come  again  in  glory. 

The  return.  What  are  their  feelings?  Great 
joy.  (St.  Luke  xxiv.  62.)  Why?  Because  Christ 
has  gone  back  to  His  glory — their  work  for  Him 
soon  to  begin.  They  go  back  to  "  the  upper  room  '* 
of  so  many  happy  memories.  How  many  were 
there?  Eleven  Apostles,  the  three  Marys  and  a 
few  brethren,  making  120  in  all.  (Yer.  15.)  What 
do  they  do?    Pray  unceasingly. 

Lesson.    In  everything  give  thanks. 

Aacension  ftom  Bethany. 

"What  spot  did  Jesus  select  as  the  place  of  His 
ascension?  He  selected,  not  Bethlehenif  where  angel- 
hosts  had  chanted  His  praises ;  nor  Tabor,  where  celestial 
beings  had  hovered  around  Him  in  homagre ;  nor  CtUvary, 
where  riven  rocks  and  bursting  graves  had  proclaimed 
His  Deity;  nor  the  Temple  Courts  in  all  its  sumptuous 
glory,  where,  for  ages.  His  own  Sheklnah  had  blazed  In 
mystic  splendour;  but  He  hallows  afresh  the  name  of 
a  lowly  village— Bethany ;  He  consecrates  a  Home  of 
Love." 


January  10th.   The  Holy  Spirit  Otven. 

To    read— Acts  ii.   1—13.      Golden    Text— Verse    4. 

Introduction.  One  act  only  done  by  the  Apostles 
while  waiting  for  the  promised  Comforter.  St. 
Peter  proposed  that  a  twelfth  Ax)ostle  should  be 
chosen.     After  prayer,  lot  fell  on  Matthias. 

I.  The  Gift  Given.    (1—4.) 

The  time.  Pentecost,  sometimes  called  Feast  of 
Weeks  (Dent.  xvi.  16),  fifty  days  after  Passover. 
Jerusalem  again  full  of  Jews  from  all  parts. 
Best  time  for  preaching  Groepel  to  all  nations. 

The    sound.     Like    rushing    mighty    wind.     Fit 
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emblem.      Wind    ia     invisible     (St.    John 
mTtteriouB — ooming  and  goiag  suddeulj ; 
powerful,    B4     in    a     Btonn ;     aomeCimea     {fentle ; 
always  healthy  and  Hfe-KiTing, 

So  is  Holy  Spirit.  Works  anseea.  Sometimea 
mightily,  c.j.  on  this  very  day  malting  3.000  repent 
at  once.     Sometimea   ifently,   moving   hearts. 

T/i-f  tight.  Bright  light  on  each,  like  tongue  of 
fire.  What  does  fire  do  (  K  gives  lig-hL  So  does 
the  Holy  Spirit  teaoh  Che  thing?  of  God  and  p-uide 
ko  all  trur.h.  (SL  John  xvi.  13.)  It  also  purihes. 
Gold  is  tried,  or  tested,  by  fire.  So  by  the  Spirit 
oan  mortify  sin  ami  become  holy.     (Rom.   viii.   13.) 

LcesOK.  Ab  many  as  are  led  by  the  Spirit  of 
God   they  are   the  sons  of  God, 

11.  Tlu  Gilt  CMd.     (5—13.) 

The  gift  of  longutt.  Who  were  gathered  Wgetlier  ■ 
Jews  from  different  parts  —  Asia  Minor,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  Central  Aaia,  etc.  They  bad  heard  the 
loud  sound  of  the  wiod — collected  quickly  round 
the  house.  What  did  they  now  bear !  The  Apostles 
■peAking-  in  tliciy  languages.    What  a  strange  thing  I 


Apostles,  natiree  of  Galilee,  unlearned  men  [iv. 
13).  yet  now  telling  God's  wonderful  works  in  wnd. 
iug  His  Son  so  that  all  oould  understand.  \\ia\ 
a  great  gift !  Just  what  the  Apostles  winkJ, 
They  oould  not  otherwise  have  reached  ears  of  all. 
LE680K.     The  entrance  of  Thy  Word  givetb  lift. 

AWond«rfal  Sight 
A  girl,  aged  siiteen,  had  su7ered  all  ber  life  from 
partial  blindness.  Al  lait  an  operation  wm  performed, 
and  she  gained  perfect  eight.  How  strange  ererj-lhin^ 
seemed ;  One  evening,  a  week  alter  her  perfect  rocoveij. 
■he  weal  inlo  the  open  air  after  nlstitfall.  She  quicLI; 
lan  back  into  the  house,  the  Jor  ol  a  great  diacoi'eiT 
llgbtlng  up  her  face.  "  Oh.  come,"  she  exclaimed,  "comt 
out  quloklr.  and  see  what  lieautlful  things  have  apiKind 
In  the  tk;l"  Her  rrlends  haalilj-  follatred  her  ODt 
wandering  nhat  she  had  seen.  The]'  saw  nothing  uc 
usual.  "  What  do  jou  mean  I  '  ther  asked  her.  "  Loek : ' 
■he  said,  "don't  you  sea  those  bright  thinss  Bparltlin? 
all  over  ihe  bkyl  "  "My  dear  cblid."  one  said,  "thaw 
are  the  stars  "  Til!  bar  ejee  were  opened  she  had  never 
Been  ihem.  Ju4t  90  God's  Holy  Spirit  Is  a  bright  uid 
shining  light.  XoC  till  He  shines  Into  men's  tearts  cu 
they  sao  God's  truth.  God's  k>ve.  Gad's  holiness. 


NOTES    OF    CHRISTIAN     LIFE     AND    WORK. 


Ew    Penay    Bank. 

IEAN  STANLEY'S  sister  Mary 
had  a  Penny  Bank  once  a 
week  in  a  little  court  off 
York  Street,  Westminster. 
Site  managed  it  twenty-»ve 
years,  and  had  bb  many  as  a 
tliousand  depositors  at  a  time. 
Four  or  five  lailies  were  in- 
Tited  before  the  people  nrrived  to  come  and  lie  up 
nosegays  of  flowers  for  distribntion  to  them. 
Mary  Stanley  insisted  liiat'  the  flowers  should  be 
r  prettily  arranged,  saying,  "  I  want  to  give  my 
people  what  is  beniitifnl.  and  what  is  worth  doing 
at  all  is  worth  doing  well."  A  friend,  who  tliougiit 
of  starting  a  similar  bank  in  another  part  of 
London,  cnnie  lo  her  to  talk  of  the  duugev  and 
difficulties  she  aiitldpiited.  Miss  Stanley  closed 
the  diBcuHsion  by  remarking  wilfi  energy,  "  My 
dear,  if  you  stand  connting  the  difficntties  when 
there  is  n  good  work  before  you,  you  will  never 
do  anything  that  is  worth  doing  all  your  life! 
Only  begin,  begin,  begin,  and  the  ditficulties  will 
all  disappear." 


An    Imtiui    Lady'i    Toik. 

Miss  Lena  Sorabji,  who  has  for  many  years 
been  associnted  with  her  mother  in  all  her  varieA 
work  at  Poona,  bus  lately  been  spending  some 
months  in  this  counlri'.  Just  before  leavi[i<: 
England  to  resume  her  work  she  received  a 
letter  staling  that  n  house  was  in  the  market 
exactly  snited  for  I'le  Marathi  and  Hindu«Iani 
schools  in  Poona.  At  present  these  schools  are 
held  in  small  rooms  wholly  inadequate  to 
their  nee^ls,  badly  built  and  ventilated,  and 
having  the  disadvantage  of  being  in  a  noisy 
and  crowded  part  of  Puona,  with  bnsy  street? 
on  either  side.  The  sum  of  £500  is  all  that 
is  needed,  which  will  \»  supplemented  by  a 
building  grant  from  the  Government.  Beside^ 
actual  class-rooms,  a  workshop  and  nmnis  for 
resident  Indian  Christian  workers  and  Bible- 
women  would  be  snpplied  in  the  new  Home. 
The  schools  have  been  in  existence  for  several 
veal's,  supplying  a  need  that  wns  long  felt  ii] 
tbe  locality  in  which  they  aic  vilunted.  There 
are  upwards  of  200  children  in  actuiil  nltend- 
aiice,  and  these   schools  are  a  centre  %(  light  and 
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knon-ledge  in  llie  midst  of  the 
|>aore)tt  sod  nKKit  neglected  io- 
Imbilants  of  that  interestiug  city. 
The  Hon.  OeTtraJe  Kiiioftird,  US, 
Mount  Street.  London,  W.,  is 
deeply  interested  in  tliis  good 
work,  and  is  nnxions  to  enlist 
for  it  ibe  interest  of  otbers. 

Christmaa    Qreetli^s. 

As  the  Christnins  season  conies 

ronnd     t^^in,   onr     tlioiiglits    are 

moi'e  or   less   engrnsscd   with   the 

kindly  fireotings  which  we  wish  to 

convey  to  our  friends,  and  no  col- 
lection   of   cards    and   other  snit-    * 

able    mementoes    could     be   more 

complete  tlinii  the  new  productions 

of     ^icssrs.     Rnphiiel    Tuck     aud 

Sons       Amongst     the     specimens 

wliicli     they     liave    sent     na     are 

nrtistieally    printed     cards    ot    nil 

sliapea     and     sites     nnd     colours, 

daintily  dressed  cnlendare  for  the 

New  Year,  inlere>ting  story- 
books   for   the    very    young    folk, 

anil   some  "  Platino   Paueb "   and 

photogravures  whioli  are  verit- 
able   works    of   art.     Although  it 

is   impossible    for    ns   to    mention 

all  these  works  in  iletnil,  we  can- 
not help  referring  to  the  charm- 
ingly illustrated  booklets  "  Dolly 
in    Town"   and    "The    Stories   of 

Rutli  and  Esther,"  which  are 
specially  adapted  for  the  chllilren  ; 
nnd  also  to  "Grnins  of  Gold"  and  "Dew  from 
Heaven."  both  containing  carefully  sclccteit  tents 
for  every  d»y  of  the  week,  aud  npyropriately 
iUustrateii. — Christmas  would  not  be  complete 
withent  Mr.  Andrew  Langs  book  for  ohildi-ei-, 
which  we  have  come  to  look  upon  as  an  annual 
inatitntion  ;  and  he  has  not  dis.tppointe<l  us. 
The  "Animal  Story  -  Book "  (Longmans  and  Co.) 
la  a,  collection  of  animal  storiea  by  various 
authors,  which  Mr.  Lang  has  brought  together 
and  now  issued  with  numerous  illustrations, — 
"  Prom  Messrs.  Nisbet  we  liave  received  two 
brightly  written  and  well-iilnatrated  books  whicli 
wouUl  make  very  acceptable  presents  for  older 
children.  The  first— "  Good  Luck"— is  a  story 
for  girls,  by  our  old  friend  and  contributor  L,  T. 
Meoile  !  and  the  other  is  n  story  of  adventure,  by 
J.  Mactlonald  Oxley.  entitled  "  On  the  World's 
Roof.''  Another  work  Cor  boys  reaches  us  from 
Mr.  Frederick  Sherlock,  and  is  a  series  oC  short 
exciting  stories  by  F.  M.  Holmes,  issued  under 
tlie  title  "The  White  Sledge."— Many  of  our 
realtors  may  already  be  familiar  with  the  story 
"  The  Three  Homea,"  but  special  interest  attaches 
to     the     new     illustrated      edition     wbicli     Messrs. 
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Cassell  liavo  just  i.^ued.  on  account  of  the  fiict 
tliat  the  name  of  llie  author  (Dean  Farrar)  is 
now  for  the  firat  time  published.  Messrs.  Cnssell 
also  send  us  a  copy  of  the  new  edition,  of  Mr. 
llax  Pembcrton's  liealthy  story,  "A  Puntans 
Wife,"  wliicii  i«  a  fascinating  romance  of  the 
time  of  the  Great  Plague,  and  is  well  illus- 
trated. —  "  fan  Maclaren'a "  name  is  now  a 
household  word,  and,  even  if  our  space  per- 
mitted, it  wonld  be  quite  unnecessary  to  give 
a  lengthy  description  of  his  new  work,  "  Kate 
Carnegie  and  those  Ministers,"  which  Messrs. 
H odder  and  Stougliton  have  just  issued,  ft 
is  enough  to  say  that  it  is  another  of  Ian 
^[aclarcn's  famous  Scotch  stories,  nnd  that  the 
scene  is  laid  in  the  now  widely  known  and 
welMoved  parish  of  Drumtochty.  The  same  pub- 
lishers Iiave  also  sent  us  "  The  Land  o'  the 
Leal,"  by  David  Lyali.  which,  like  Ian  Maclnren's 
work,  deals  with  Scottish  life.  It  is  really  a 
collection  of  short  stories,  but  with  a  connecting 
link  to  each.  These  sketches  are  full  of  deep 
tender  pathos,  and  reveal  such  keen  insight  into 
huTiinn  uature  that  we  shall  eagerly  look  for  the 
next  work  of   thb  talented  writer. 


"Cluunlwr*    of    luugatr." 

lu  the  entranoe  hall  of  Bnddbist  temples 


1  Cbina 


there  nsu&llj  ataod  two  oolora&l  Rgnrea 
side,  as  slioira  in  our  picture,  Thej'  are  gaudily 
ooloured,  and  their  visacea  are  painted  respectirely 
blue,  red,  blaak  and  white.  These  are  the  Maha- 
rajas, or  "  Fonr  prcat  kings  of  Devaa,''  whose  office, 
in  addition  to  their  supposed  guardianship  of  the 
temple,  is  to  govern  the  contineata  lying  towards 
the  fonr  cardinal  poinU  from  Mount  Sumeru,  the 
imac'ined  centre  of  the  world.  When  kings  and 
nations  netrlect  the  law  of  Buddha,  these  divinities 
withdraw  their  proteotion,  white  the;  bestow  happi- 
ness ol  ever;  kind  on  those  who  bononr  ''  the 
three  treasures " — namely,  Buddha,  the  Law,  and 
the  Priesthood.  They  are  colled  T.i.ircn  ("He  Who 
Knows  Much"),  C/iH-kwa  ("Protector  of  Kiny- 
r.oms").  Timg  .  chang  (■'  Augmented  Grandeur  "), 
KwB3ig-mu  (''Large  Eyes").  The  spiked  stands  on 
the  table  fronting'  tliese  figures  abound  in  every 
Chinese  temple,  to  hold  the  red  candles  non- 
tinnall;  offered  by  the  wordhippers,  and  are 
usually,  as  here,  dotted  with  grease  jrutteringB. 
In  the  same  hall  opposite  the  door  is  an  imaire 
of  Mili-fo  (the  '-Baddha  to  Come"),  whose  Sanscrit 
name,  Utaitreya,  means  "The  Hercifnl  One."  This 
deity  is  always  represented  as  grotesquely  corpulent, 
with  a  laughing  expression  of  oonntenance.    After 


three  thousand  years  (from  no  defined  date]  he  U 
to  appear  and  open  a  new  era  in  the  world's  hit* 
tory.  Behind  him  is  seen  the  image  of  IIVt-tMo, 
as  shown  in  our  illnstratioa.  His  full  title  is 
Hu-fa-wei-loo,  or  the  Deva  (deitv)  vho  protect* 
the  Buddhist  religion  ;  in  keeping  with  which 
deaLjfnation  he  ia  always  clad  in  complete  armour, 
and  often  carries  a  sceptre-shaped  weapon.  On 
the  next  page  is  a  photographic  view  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  Buddhist  Temple.  The  great  central 
Shakya-muni  Buddha  is  seated  on  a  monster  lotos- 
leaf  ;  on  his  ri^'ht  and  left  ore  the  Bnddfaa  of  the 
Past  and  of  the  Future.  The  latter,  whose  image 
is  in  view,  is  also  called  Buddha  of  the  West 
(0-rai-(u/«*).  Their  curious  wig-like  coiffures, 
composed  of  ^verted  imitation  shells,  ore  of  the 
brilliant  colour  known  to  na  as  laundry  "  blue. " 
The  figures  themselves  are  of  gilded  ^vood  and 
plaster.  We  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing 
the  Gospel  message  of  the  one  true  God  faithfnllr 
proolaimed  and  attentively  heard  at  the  entraooe- 
gate  of  many  such  idol-guarded  garrisons  of  the 
father  of  lies. 

"A  Pictorial  Life  of  Chilrt.- 
Our  readera  may  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  unique  and  interesting  series  of  dravrings  by 
J.  James  Tissot,  illustmting  the  life  of  Christ, 
which  formed  the  subject  of  a  special  article  in  s 
I'eccnt  number,  have  been  admirably  reproduced 
in  colour  and  issued  in  two  volumes.  Messrs. 
Mame  and  Sons,  of  Tours,  are  the  publishers 
of  this  work,  which  can  be  seen  at  the 
Lemercicr  Galleiy,  where  the 
arc  still  on  view. 


original    pictuiei 


DrinMng  Hade  Eaiy. 
When  visiting  the  International  Exhibition  at 
Berlin  we  noticed  a  great  many  automatic  machines 
fur  supplying  wine,  liqueur,  or  l)eer,  to  whomsoever 
would  pnt  the  necessary  coin  in  the  slot  A  more 
eft'ectual  way  of  creating  drinking  habits  could 
scarcely  be  imagined.  The  thing  is  so  easy  :  yon 
diop  the  coin,  and  tlie  drink,  which  is  bo  tempting 
ou  a  hot  day,  ia  supplied  without  even  the  eJott 
of  asking  for  it. 

Elevsn  Tbonmid  Booma. 
The  Pope's  palace,  known  as  the  Vaticon,  con- 
tains eleven  thousand  rooms.  Little  wonder  that 
nn  American  Indy,  hearing  the  fnct,  threw  np  licr 
lianda  and  exclaimed,  "Think  of  the  house- 
maids I  "  The  oldest  decorated  walls  in  the 
]mlnce  ore  those  by  Fra  Angelico  in  tlic  chspel 
of  St.  Nicholas.  For  some  reason  or  anotiier  this 
,  chapel  at  one  time  ceased  to  be  used,  the  door 
was  walled  up,  and  the  very  existence  of  the 
place  waa  forgotten.  In  the  laat  century  Bottsri, 
having  read  of  it  in  Vaenri,  set  to  work  to  find 
it,  and  at  last  got  into  it  through  the  window 
which  looks  upon  the  roof  of  the  Sistine  ChapeL 


Short  Arrows. 


The  sbiiy,  irhich  is  nndonbtedly  true,  gives  an 
idea  of  the  Tastneea  of  tlie  palace,  and  Biiggeste 
llje  popaibilit^  of  more  forgotten  treasures  of  art 
»biit  up  in  foTKotten  roonia.  If  it  is  miHerable 
to  be  oTer-houaeii,  how  uncomfortable  mQBt  be 
I  he    master     of     these     eleven      thousand      roome. 


on  "Thinga  to  Live  Foe,"  and  also  a  collection 
of  short  foroeful  addresses  by  tbe  Kev.  Ueorge 
Jackson,  which  takes  the  title  of  the  lirst  in  the 
series,  "The  Table-Talk  of  Jesus."— The  Rev, 
J.  Reid  Howatt  has  just  issued  on  exceedingly 
able    work    under    tlie    seemingly    inappropriate 


npecially  when  he  reBecta  tliat  his  Master,  when 
00  earth,  hod  no  pliice  to  lay  His  head  !  The 
EariouT  was  thus  homeless  in  order  that  He 
ni^t  bring  us  to  His  Fntlier's  house — a  house 
■hith  haH  so  many  roanxions  (resting-places)  that 
nmipKted   to  it  the    Vatican    is    an    insignificant 

Soma  Helpftl  Wotki. 
Oar  readeiB  will  give  a  special  welcotue  to  the 
bio^phy  of  the  late  Dr.  J.  R.  Alacdulf,  nhicli 
baa  just  been  compiled  by  his  daughter,  and  now 
ii-aed  by  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Slough  ton  under 
the  appropriate  tills  "The  Author  of  'Morning 
md  Night  Watches.' "  Dr.  Macduff  was  for  many 
years  a  ralued  contributor  to  our  pages  ;  but  liis 
firele  ol  friends  was  world-wide,  and  this  graphic 
uconnt  of  his  life  and  work  will  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  same  publishers  have  sent  us  a 
helpful  UUle   Tolnme   by    the   Rev.    J.    R.    Miller 


title  "Je-'us  the  Poet"  (Elliot  Stock),  but  th« 
nntlior  simply  deals  ntlh  the  metaphors  and 
similes  uttered  by  our  Lord  from  their  pneticfti 
aspects,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  whicJi  fiives 
us  a  new  and  cninrged  view  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  and  of  His  methods  of  teaching. — From 
Messrs.  Pass  more  and  Alabaster  we  linve  re- 
ceived "  The  Lay  Preacher's  Guide,''  which  is 
composed  of  chapters  by  various  well-known 
preucherH  giving  kindly  and  vaUioble  hints  to 
open-nir  workers,  an<l  is  prefaced  with  a  short 
introduction  by  Sir  George  Williams.  Another 
work  which  will  be  equally  valuable  to  all 
preachers  and  teachers  is  "  Barbed  Arrows  from 
the  Qniver  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon "  (Passmore  and 
Alabaster),  which,  as  its  tills  implies,  is  a  col- 
lection of  short  pointed  extracts  from  the 
sermons  of  the  late  pastor  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tnbemacle. 


igo  The  Q 

DBmau  or  AngsUT 
An  EaBtem  fable  tells  tis  that  a.  king  hod  n 
ton  in  Ilia  old  uge,  and  wrs  warned  by  liia 
phyuciaus  that  the  child  would  be  blind  if  lie 
ever  saw  tlie  liglit  Iiefore  he  was  twelve  years 
old.  Accordingly  tlie  king  built  for  him  a  Ri)b- 
ternnean  clianiber,  where  he  wof  kept  until  he 
was  past  the  fatal  age.  Thereupon  he  was  taken 
cut  from  bin  retreat  and  slmvin  alt  the  beand- 
ful  things  of  tlie  world,  gold  and  jewels  and  arms 
and  carringee  and  hoivea,  and  dresses.  Seein<: 
some  women  pass  he  naked  what  they  nii^lit 
be,  and  was  told,  "  Deniona  wlio  lead  men  astray." 
.^fterwardx  the  kin^  asked  Lim  wliirh  of  all  the 
beautiful  things  he  bad.  seen  be  desired  inoet ; 
And  the  prince  aiiawered,  "  The  demons  wbirh 
lead  men  aatmy,"  We  agree  with  the  king  in 
the  iniportani-e  he  attached  to  the  inflnence  of 
women  ;  but  we  belieie  that  the  majority  of 
women  are  not  demons  who  lead  men  astray,  but 
Angela  who  lead  tliem  right. 

Chrlit'a  Btirtlng  Flafnt ;  CapttaMta. 
CapeniHum  was  in  the  "  land  of  Gennesaret," 
which  was  nineteen  centnries  ago  a  luoet  proaperoua 
And  crowded  diatrict  of  Pa1e'>tin&  At  Nazareth 
the  Saviotir  was  "  brought  up,"  bat  Capernaum 
was  "  Uia  own  city,"  II  waa  when  He  returned 
thither  that  He  in  said  to  have  been  at  home. 
-(Mark   ii.    1.)      But   though   in  this  sense   Caper- 


naum waa  perhaps  the  most  important  of  oar 
Lord's  resting- phtces.  it  was  but  little  rest  that 
He  got  there.  His  only  rest  waa  change  oi 
work.  No  sooner  had  He  returned  from  a  niin- 
islry  journey  to  Capernaum  than  people  came 
there  to  seek  Him.  (John  vi,  24.)  Capernnniii 
waa  on  tlie  western  shore  of  the  Sea  of  GnlJIec. 
and  it  was  iilien  plying  their  Jiahermau's  craft 
neu  hen  thai  Hinion  Peter  and  Andrew  heatJ 
the  quiet  call  of  Jeeos  wbich  was  to  make  thein 
forsake  all  and  follow  Him.  (Mark  L  IG.  I'.) 
Capernanm  waa  the  scene  of  many  of  our 
Savionr's  most  "  mighty  works "  [Matt.  viii. 
5—14,  ii.  1  ;  Klark  i.  32,  is.  33),  and  of  His 
"  gracious  words,"  (Mark  ix.  Z%  \  Jolm  -n.) 
Capemanin  was  in  this  way  exalted  to  heaven  ; 
hut  the  <loom  which  our  I>ord  pronounced  against 
it  and  the  other  unbelieving  cities  of  the  plain 
has  been  fulfilled.  So  completely  have  Cspvi- 
naum,  Chorazin,  and  Bethaaida  perished  that  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  distinguish  or  to  be  quite 
sure  of  the  sites  of  tbeia. 


An  Old  Pli3raiDian'a  Experianoe. 
The  famous  Scotch  physician,  .Sir  Robert  Christ- 
ison,  lived  a  life  of  very  varied  ciperiencee,  and 
when  lie  itied  in  hie  eighty-Sfih  year  said  that 
"  Christ  is  everything, "  and  that  "  in  old  nge  le 
return  to  the  simple  faith  of  our  childhood." 


m  A,  Lmiiau  Bill,  C 


Short  Arrows. 


An  AmalguiULtioii  Momnant. 
Amalgamation  may  be  Baid  to  be  in  the  air. 
Successful  men  are  turning  tlieir  bus  in  esses  into 
companies,  one  company  is  being  auialgamated 
nith  another  ;  but  there  is  one  kind  of  amalga- 
niatinn  against  which  we  ought  to  be  on  our 
^ard.  and  that  is  wliat  Carlyle  calls  the  amal* 
ganiation  of  Heaven  and  Hell.  This  movement 
is  carried  on  by  all  who  in  thought,  word,  or  deed 
ol'iitemte  the  distinctions  between  right  and 
wrong.  We  do  ao  in  words  when  we  call  bad 
tiling  by  light,  playful  words  that  hide  from 
ns  their  depravity. 


The  lAte  BidMp  of  KUUloe. 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  we  receive  the  news, 
just  at  these  pages  arc  going  to  press,  of  the  tragic 
'Icalli  of  the  Bishop  of  Killatoe.  Bishop  Wynne 
nnH  for  many  years  a  conatant  contributor  to  our 
pngex,  and  his  interesting  seriea  of  papers  on  hi< 
enthronement  and  vork  in  the  Irish  diocese  will 
doubtless  be  still  fresh  in  the  memory  of  many  of 
onr  readers. 


"Thm  <iai:7tj"  Onlar  of  Hwiaimble  Serrlcs. 

PATHOS— H.B.H.    PRINCESS    CUSlBTIiN. 

A  In  response  to  many  pressingrequesla, 

jA^    the     Register     of     this     Order    (which 

-      T^B^^   at   present    contains   over    Two    Thou- 

Y  sand  Members)   has   been   reopened   for 

a  short  period,  and  to   a  limited   number   of    new 

nienibera,     nnder    certain    rules    which   have   been 

announced   in    recent   isanes.     All  applications   are 

being   dealt   with   in   the   order   received. 

"The  Qniver"  Ftuids. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  October  2nd, 

iS9G,    up    to   and  Including  November    6th,    1S96. 

Subscriptions    received    after    thb     date     will     be 

acknowledged  next  month  : — 

For  "  TKe  Quitxr  "  Walft'  Fund :  Sympathy,  Uverpool, 
2a.  6d. ;  A.  Yates.  Loftns.  Ss. :  J.  J.  E.,  OoTaii  (lOItb  dona- 
tion), Sa.;  A  Glasgrow  Mather  (iSth  donation).  Is. 

For"  The  Quivtr'  Flaygrovaida  Fund:  N.  L.  Watson. 
Manor  Park,  Is.;  B.  Uendy.  Eastboame,  3s.  6d.;  H. 
Mitchell,  York  Road,  2b  fi. 

For  Dr.  Bctmardo't  Homta :  An  Irish  Oirl,  lOs.  Bd. ; 
A  Friend,  3a. ;  aympatby.  St.  Sd. 

For  The  Armtnian  Retitf  Fund:  Sympathy,  2b.  6d. ; 
A.  G.  O.,  EVaaerburgb,  £1 ;  A  CoDslamt  Reader.  Brighton, 

For  The  Miction  to  Ltptrs:  Snnny  France,  50  franca. 


',■  The  Editor  Kill  be  glad  to  reeeive.and  to/or- 
icard  to  the  iiutitutiont  eonoernrd,  the  eontrilmtiinu 
(•f  aiy  of  hit  readen  reho  deiire  to  help  external 
mocementt  re/erred  to  in  the  pagei  of  thU  magazine. 


Otu  SpMifcl    Christmas   Htunbar. 

"  CuBiSTMAS  AsBOwa,"  our  extra  CbrietmM 
Number,  is  published  simultaneously  with  this 
Part,  and  contains  the  Recommendation  Form  of 
our  scheme  for  the  free  distribution  of  HAMPERS 
to  the  Lonely  Poor  at  the  coming  festive  season. 
Erery  purchaser  of  " Chkibtmab  Arrows"  is  en- 
titled to  a  voice  in  the  distribution  of  the  Hampers, 
The  number  opens  with  a  one-volnme  story  by  a  new 
writer  (M,  A.  Balliol),  entitled  "A  Clerk  of  Own- 
ford,"  which  is  illustrated  bj  F.  H.  Townshend; 
and  also  contains  a  complete  story  by  the  Rev. 
P.  B.  Power,  with  illustrations  by  Gordon  Browne. 
The  Bishop  of  Derry  contributes  a  New  Year's  ad- 
dress to  (^ildren,  and  another  seasonable  paper  is 
''  Sunshine  at  Christmas,"  by  the  well-known  author 
of  ■■  How  to  be  Happy  though  Married."  There 
is  also  an  account,  by.  an  eye-witneee,  of  a  curions 
tea-party  and  entertainment  Riven  to  a  company 
of  tramps  by  a  Dundee  merobant.  which  is  well 
ijlnstrated.  The  frontispiece  of  the  number  is  drawn 
bj  G.  Papperitz,  and  is  entitled  "A  Christmos  Child." 

ImpoTtant  HotiM. 

We  have  the  pUaitiie  fci  aniufuiiec  that  arrangti- 
aientt  hate  been  made  fry  lohieh  siiV'criher*  loill 
liare  the  opparttiaity  of  aequiri/ig.  at  a  KDViiKol 
nirt.  Dean  liirrart  tcell  known  "LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL," 
viiifarm  tnth  The  QUIVEB  edUit't  of  the  mvu 
aatior't  "Life  of  ChriH."  recently  ieiued.  The 
tprmi  if  tii4  offer  iwhieh  u-il!  only  remain  in  force 
far  a  limited  period')  ere  net  forth  in  the  advertiee- 
ment  paget  of  thie   number. 
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THE     LEAGUE    OF    CHRISTIAN    COMPASSION 

OUR   CHRISTMAS    HAMPERS    FOR   THE    LONELY    POOR. 


As  promised  in  our  last  issue, 
we  grive  below  particulars  re- 
specting our  Christmas  Hampers 
for  the  Lonely  Poor,  and  we 
feel  sure  that  this  movement 
will  specially  commend  itself 
to  the  members  of  the  League, 
who  now  number  Twbnty-pocb 
Thousand. 

We  have  decided  to  offer  for  free  distribution 
among  the  Lonely  Poor  at  lea»t 

250  CHBISTHA8  HAMPEBS, 

each  containing 

A  Christmas  Pudding; 
A  Raised  Meat  Pie; 
A  Christmas  Cake; 
A  Box  of  Sweets: 
A  Packet  of  Tea,  and 
A  Christmas  Card. 

Eveiy  PuTchaMT  of  "CHRISTMAS  ARROWS"  (the 
Extra  Christmas  Nnmber  of  THE  QUIVER)  will  be 
entitled  to  a  Toioe  in  the  distribntion  of  the  above 
Hampers,  by  sendin;;^  to  the  Editor  the  name  and 
address  of  any  one  deserving  person  whom  the 
reader  wishes  to  recommend  for  one  of  the  gifts. 
Further  particulars  are  contained  in  the  Christmas 
Number,  now  published 


As,  doubtless,  there  will  be  many  more  deservinj^ 
cases  than  the  250  Hampers  can  supply,  we  are 
open  to  receive  any  subscriptions  our  readers  (and 
especially  members  of  the  League)  may  desire  to 
send  us  towards  the  making  up  of  ADDITIONAL 
HAHPERS,  in  order  that  as  many  as  possible  of  the 
lonely  and  hungry  folk  may  not  be  left  without 
some  gift  of  *' kindly  cheer'*  on  Christmas  l>ar. 
Such  contributions  will  be  duly  acknowledged  in 
Th£  Quiveb. 

The   Ten-Guinea   Pbizs. 

Our  readers  will  remember  that  this  Prize  was 
offered  to  members  for  the  best  essay  showing  how 
the  League  and  its  objects  may  be  the  most  effec- 
tively promoted  ;  and,  after  careful  consideration, 
the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  William  Ness,  Jun.  (of  19,  Park 
Grove,  Glasgow),  has  been  adjudged  the  best  sent 
in,  and  a  cheque  for  Ten  Guineas  has  aocordinfrlv 
been  sent  to  the  author,  whose  paper  we  hope 
to  publish,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  an  earlj 
number. 

We  take  this  opportunity  of  reminding  members: 
of  the  Prize  of  Fifty  Guineas  which  is  offered 
for  the  best  serial  story  illustrating  the  objects  of 
the  League,  the  particulars  of  which  have  already 
been  given.  The  latest  date  for  this  Competition 
is  January  1st,   1897. 


<S4^^^f^ 


*THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSON&) 


QUESTIONS. 

13.  What  festival  of  the  Church  associated  with  our 
UeflKd  Lord's  Nativity  is  kept  soon  after  Christmas? 

U.  What  other  event  in  our  Lord's  life  is  associated 
with  the  sixth  of  January? 

I&  Which  of  the  prophets  had  foretold  the  birthplace 
of  Christ? 

16.  What  lesson  may  we  learn  from  the  dedication  of 
the  Temple  by  Solomon? 

17.  What  important  lesson  does  the  life  of  Solomon 
teach  us? 

18.  What  period  of  Church  history  U  embraced  in  the 
Acts  of  the  Apostles? 

19.  What  question  did  the  Apostles  address  to  our 
Lord  Just  before  His  Ascension  which  shows  that  even 
then  they  did  not  fully  understand  His  Divine  mission  ? 

20.  What  important  particulars  oonceminpr  our  Lord's 
Ascension  are  found  only  In  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles? 

21.  What  do  we  learn  from  the  prophetic  message  of 
the  angels  at  our  Lord's  Ascension? 

23.  What  important  event  connected  with  the  Apostles 
took  place  between  the  Ascension  and  the  Day  of 
Pentecost? 

23.  With  what  great  event  was  the  institution  of  the 
Feast  of  Pentecost  assooiated? 

24.  At  what  hour  of  the  day  were  the  Apostles  met 
together  when  the  Holy  Ghost  came  down  upon  them  on 
the  Day  of  Pentecost? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  OX  PAOB  96. 

1.  Twenty  cities  in  the  land  of  Galilee.  (1  Kings  ix. 
11.  12.) 

2.  The  city  of  Tadinor  in  the  wilderness.  (1  Kings 
ix.  18.) 

8.  The  custom  of  wearing  pieces  of  parchment  on  the 
forehead,  hands,  and  round  the  neck,  on  which  were 
written  various  precepts  of  the  Law.  (Prov.  1.  9,  iiL  3; 
Deut.  vi.  8  and  9.) 

i.  To  '*Fear  God  and  depart  from  evil."  (Prov.  iiL 
7,  8;   Eooles.  xiL  13.) 

5.  Prov.  iU.  11,  12;   Heb.  xii    5,  6. 

6.  Happiness,  long  life,  riches,  and  honour.    (ProT.  iii. 

13,  16.) 

7.  1  KinKS  X.  2.  10. 

8.  The  Temple  worship,  especially  the  offering  up  of 
the  burnt  sacrifices.    (1  Kings  x.  5.) 

9.  1  Kings  zi.  7. 

10.  The  gods  Chemoeh  and  Molech  and  the  goddesses 
Milcom  and   Ashtoreth.    (1  Kings  xi.  5,  7.) 

11.  "The  drunkard  and  the  glutton  shall  come  to 
poverty,  and  drowsiness  shall  clothe  a  man  with  rags.* 
(Prov.  xxiU.  21.) 

12.  Our  blessed  Lord  condemned  the  Jews  for  allow- 
ing children  to  relieve  themselves  from  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  their  parents  by  payment  of  ''Corban*— 
that  is,  an  act  of  dedicating  some  of  their  property  to 
religious  purposes.    (Prov.  sxiiL  82;  St  yark  yii.  11—13-) 


By   His  Grace  the 

r      iu     a     diHtiDguialiiiig 
featura  of  the  pi'eMeut 
century  tliat  the  public 
miiu)  !»  directed  iu  u 
remark  nble    degree    Ut 
the  rescue  and  care  of 
uut«Mt    aud  neglected 
children ;    and    as    t 
presided      at      the      loMt 
AnDual    Meeting  of   the 
Church       of        England 
Waifs     and    Strays    So- 
ciety, I  have  been  asked 
to     write    a    short     ac- 
count  of    the   work    for 
children    carried    on    by 
this   agency. 

Philanthropists         are 
striving  to  do  their  best 
for   the  beneiit  of  those 
who  cannot   help  themselves.     The  State   hoa 
recognised     the     necessity    of    rescuing     and 
sheltering    children    who    are    in   danger   of 
drifting    into    crime,    and    a6    present    there 
are     something     like      23,000 
cared     for     by    the    Stat«    in 
Industrial   Schools,  who  would 
otherwise  be  the  associates  of 
thieves     and    vagabonds.     The 
object    which    the    State    has 
in    this      matter    ia    perfectly 
plain,    aud    iUi   action    is    cuin- 
plet«ly     justified     in     the     re- 
markable diminution  of  crime. 
Although    the   general  popida-  , 
tion    of    the  country   increases 
year    by     year,    the     criminal 
population  is  steadily  diminish- 
ing, and    the   chief    cause    is, 
no  doubt,  the  prot«ctioQ  which' 
is  given  to  n^lected  children. 
The  State,  however,  in   carry- 
ing   out    its    work,    leaves    an 
ample  margin  fur  the  opei'ation    > 
of     private     benevolence,     and 
does  not  provide  the  funds  for  *  "^'"^ 
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estabUsliiug  Tudustiial  Schools,  but  merely 
gives  a  grant  towards  the  maintenance  (^ 
each  child  slieltei'ed  thei-etit,  spending 
nearly  a  (juarler  of  a  niillion  annually  in 
this    work. 

If  the  State  has  carried  on  this  work 
with  so  marked  aud  beneficial  a  result,  it 
is  no  wonder  that  other  bodies  and  char- 
itable individuals  should  be  led  also  tb- 
take  part  in  it.  During  the  last  six- 
teen years  the  amount  raised  every  year 
for  the  benefit  of  children  has  increased 
by  another  quarter  of  a  million.  The  in- 
come of  Dr.  Bamardo's  institutions  has 
risen  from  about  £30,000  to  .£150,000. 
The  Church  of  England  Waifs  and  Strays 
Society,  which  is  the  subject  of  this  paper, 
and  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children — neither  of  which  was 
in  existence  sixteen  years  ago — each  have 
an  annual  income  of  about  £60,000.  These 
figures  alone  would  show  with  what  en- 
thusiasm the  charitable  public  have  taken 
up   the  work   for  children. 
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It  is  no  VonHer  tbat  tlie  National 
Church  is  Ixscomiiig  tilive  u>  Iilt  duty  iu 
this  matti!!-,  and  wo  are  quit*  within  our 
province  in  upeakiug  of  the  Clmrch  of 
England  "Waifa  and  Straya  Society  an  the 
apeciol  machinery  of  the  National  Church 
for  carrying  on  thia  work.  Tfee  Society  waa 
only  launched  after  the  apprtvtil  of  Arch- 
bishop Tait  waa  obtained,  and  the  lat« 
Archbishop  Benson,  referring  to  the  Society 
in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral  ten^  „?'*'*'*  "*'*'' 
made  use  of  these  woi-da :  "  Thia  ia  the 
whole  of  the  Chifrch'w  work  for  what  ia 
so  infinitely  sad  and  atrangt — lout  little 
onex,  lost  bodies,  lost  souls."  The  two 
Arclibishops  of  Canterbury  and  York  are 
its  Presidents,  all  the  Biah<^  are  Vice- 
Preaideuts,    and  the  Society   only  appeals   to 


Church  people.  Tt  is  as  broad  as  the 
Church  is  herself,  and  every  child  is 
placed  under  the  I'eligious  instruction  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  parish  in  wliich  its 
home   is   situated. 

Thus  it  comes  to  pass  that  aome  children 
are  being  trained  as  Evangelicals  and 
some  as  Moderate  Churchmen,  although, 
at  the  same  time,  any  aubscrilxrs  who  de- 
sire tu  allocate  their  subscriptions  towards 
children  trained  in  any  particular  school  of 
thought  can  do  so  on  intimating  such  de- 
sire when  paying  their  subsoriptionB  to  the 
Society. 

These  facta  are  given  in  order  to  justify 
tlio  atatement  that  the  Society  represents 
an  integral  part  of  the  charitable  machinery 
of  the   National   Church. 

lite  establishment  of  the 
Society  b^;an,  like  many  other 
important  worka,  in  a  very 
small  way.  The  superin- 
tendent of  a  Sunday  school 
in  one  of  the  poorer  dis- 
tricts of  London  had  brought 
to  his  notice  a  case  which  is 
typical  of  hundreds  of  others 
daily  occurring  in  all  targe 
cities — a.  father,  auddenly  re- 
moved by  death,  leaving  .\ 
widow  and  seven  children 
tinder  eleven  years  of  age 
to  battle  out  an  existence 
with  nothing  whatever  upon 
which  they  could  regularly 
depend  for  support.  The 
mother  naturally  objected  to 
sacrifice  her  independence  by 
entering  the  workhouse,  and 
the  result  was  aa  mi^t  be 
expected.  From  being  tlie 
well-cared-for  children  of  a 
respectable  artisan,  the  little 
ones  were,  by  the  necessity 
'  of  begging  their  daily  bread, 
forced  to  swell  the  ranks  of 
our  waifs  and  atrays,  or 
atreet  arabs,  with  an  almost 
certain  prospect  of  eventually 
drifting  into  the  criminal 
class.  As  the  little  boys  had 
been  broiwht  up  in  the  faith 
of  the  Oiurch  of  England, 
our  friend  the  superinten- 
'  dent,  as  in  duty  bound, 
made  every  inquiry  in  order 
to  obtain  admission  for  some 
of  theni  into  a  Church  Or- 
phuiage.  Unless,  however, 
lie  was  prepared  to  pay  a 
certain    sum— about    £.1%    or 
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^15  a  year,  for  each,  which  hJH  meani^ 
would  not  allow  of  doing — there  appeared 
to  be  no  way  of  providing  them  with  a 
home  where  tliey  would  continue  to  receive 
the  religious  inBtruction  to  which  they  had 
been  accustomed.  The  only  courae  was  to 
step  imtside  the  bdrders  of  the  Church,  by 
making  application  to  some  unnectarian  in- 
stitution, and  Consent  to  racrifice,  for  a  few 
yearn  at  least,  the  diHtiiictive  Church  tcacli- 
ing  which  the  children  had  hitherto  I'eceive*!. 
The  result  was  that  two  of  the  little  boys 
were  at  once  provided  with  a ,  home  with- 
out  any    payment   whatever. 

This  episode  naturally  awoke  in  the  mind 
of  our  friend  the  thought  that  it  was  very 
strange,  and  looked  almoHt  tike  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  National  Church,  that  there 
rthould  be  no  central  organ i nation  or  society 
to  which  parish  clergymen  and  others  could 
at  once  refer  cases  similar  to  the  one 
described,  with  a  certainty,  if  they  were 
sufficiently  deserving  and  fundu  permitted, 
of  a  honte  being  provided  (without  pay- 
ment)  for    the   orphan   and    the   outcast. 

Nonoonformi»t  bodies  and  indi^'iduals  had 
established  large  institutions  for  this  pur- 
pose :  wliy  tjhould  uot  the  Churdi,  in  her 
corporate     capacity,    go     and    du    likewibet 


Certainly,  she  would  be  in  a  far  better 
position  to  do  so  than  any  other  exiating 
body  or  society,  with  the  admirable  paro- 
chial niachineiy  at  her  disposal,  coupled 
with  tlie  wealth  and  zeal  of  her  meaibers. 
At  all  events,  there  was  not  the  least  doubt 
that  this  course,  if  it  could  be  carried  out, 
would  not  only  benefit  many  little  neglected 
one«,  but  also  strengthen  the  hands  of  many 
a  hanlworking  clergyman  in  a  poor  patish, 
to  whom  the  orphan  and  the  widow  rightly 
look  for  support  and  comfort  in  their  hour 
of  trial. 

The  first  proceeding  was  to  ventilate  the 
subject  amongst  friends.  Some  of  them,  as 
might  be  expected,  took  the  prudent  course, 
and  endeavoured  to  dissuade  the  enthusiast 
from  his  intention,  while  others  warmly 
commended    the   proposal. 

At  length  the  first  subscription  was 
received.  This  was  really  the  foundation 
atone  of  all  the  work  which  has  since 
been  effected,  and,  let  us  hope,  of  the  far 
greater  work  in  future.  It  consisted  of 
thirteen  postage  stamps,  sent  by  an  old 
scholai',  and  might  be  con^idei'ed  by  some 
to  be  a  veiy  iusigiuQcaut  and  almost 
useless  contribution,  but  our  friend  pre- 
ferred  to  look   upon   it  an  the  beginning  of 
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a  fuud  whicli  .he  was  vaguely  lioping  to 
raine   in    tlin   seemingly   distant   future. 

Then,  by  the  kind  perminsion  of  Mr. 
Mark  Beaufoy,  of  South  I^nibeth,  a  meet-' 
ing  was  called  together  at  his  residence, 
and  it  waa  resolved  that  those  preuent 
should  guarantee  a  sum  of  £30  for  pre- 
liminary expenses  in  setting  the  proposed 
scheme  on  foot.  The  idea  was  simply  to 
eHtabtish  a  central  Church  Home,  or  form 
a  society  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the 
parish  clergy  to  provide  homes,  free  of  all 
payment,  for  destitute  children  coming 
under  their  notice.  I  am  happy  to  say 
that  the  £30  was  not  ret]uired--not  be- 
cause of  the  abandonment  of  the  scheme, 
but  by  reason  of  the  rapid  influx  of  con- 
tributions, thus  rendering  unnecessary  the 
calling  in  uf  the  assistance  wliich  had  lx.>cn 
guaranteed. 

The  Society  set  itself  to  pi-ovide  lionu'M 
for  children  of  )x>th  sexes  and  all  ages, 
and  thei-efore  it  adopt«d  various  niethods. 
For  the  veiy  young,  the  boai-ding-out 
Bystem  was  adopted,  as  providing  a  real 
home  for  the  child,  and  in  many  case^  a 
mother's  love,  which  it  had  never  known 
before.  This  system  has,  of  course,  to  be 
furnished  with  safeguards,  and  the  Society 
is  very  careful,  in  the  first  instance,  in 
its  .selcftioii  of  foster-parents,  and  i-eijuires 
that  a  viM^ponsible  pci-hon  living  in  the 
locality  shall  undertake  the  supci'iisiun  of  a 
boarded  -  out  child,  and  this  even  is  not 
considered    sufficient ;     a    lady     inspectress, 


who  is  also  a  qualilied  doctor  ot  nicdiL'irie, 
is  continually  travelling  about  the  country, 
paying  surprise  visits  to  tho  homes  in 
which  boarded-out  children  are  placed,  awl 
her  reports  are  submitted  to  tlie  Executive 
Committee,  which  meets  in  London  every 
fortnight.  One  can  imagine  the  wonderful 
revelation  which  enters  into  the  lives  of 
children  thus  boiirded  out  when  the  hard 
blows,  the  cruel  treatment,  and  the  viciuus 
surroundings  from  which  they  arc  taken 
are  .  exchanged  for  tender  solicitude  and  a 
motlier's  love.  '  It  is  no  wonder  that  the 
lives  of  tlio  children  )M.-coine  entirely 
changed.  Their  former  habits  arc  forgotten, 
and,  inslead  of  looking  at  eveiylwxiy  wiih 
a  fueling  of  distrust,  they  grow  U>  love 
with  a  lasting  affet^tion  those  with  whorn 
they  ai'e  plawxl,  and  whose  sole  object  is 
tu   bring    brightness  and   sunsliiue   into  their 

It  is  impossible,  however,  to  adopt  this 
KyHt«m  in  the  case  of  children  who  have 
already  spent  some  years  in  their  b«d  sur- 
roundings, and  in  whose  natures  i-icious 
habits  have  become  ingrained.  If  they  were 
boarded  out,  the  foster-parent*  would  he 
caused  an  endless  amount  of  anxiety,  and 
they  would  probably  contaminate  the  v-il- 
iHge  children  amongst  whom  they  were  placed. 
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Thus  it  beciune  necessary  to  provide  a 
number  of  Rniall  hom&i  of  a  siee  in 
which  family  life  could  be  adopted,  and 
where  it  would  be  possible  for  the  master 
and  matron  t«  act  ia  the  position  of 
parents    to   the   children. 

Kveryono  who  haa  puid  attention  to  tlie 
subject  ha»j  felt  convinced  that  the  plan 
of  grouping  children  together  in  lurge  iii- 
Htitutions  is  not  the  be^t  way  of  provid- 
ing for  tlieni.  In  order  to  develop  a 
child's  character,  something  moi'e  is  re- 
quired than  a  lai^  institution  arranged 
on    sanitary    piincipleM    and     pro\ided     with 


to  the  boya,  and  where  giils  are  tnuned 
for  domestic  service.  Three  of  the  boys' 
Hornet!  have  farms  attached,  where  they 
can  learn  something  of  agriculture,  and 
from  which  they  are  frequently  sent  to 
the  Society's  Homes  in  Canada ;  the  latter 
now  include  the  Home  carried  on  so 
successfully  for  many  years  at  Niagara  by 
Miss  Kye,  who  has  recently  transferred 
her  work  to  the  Society.  There  is  also  a 
Home  near  J>eeds  for  ehler  girls  who  are 
unfit,  by  reason  of  some  physical  infirmity, 
for  domestic  service ;  and  these,  if  they 
possess     the     une     of     their     hands     and      a 


every  convenience.  What  is  wanted  is  the 
opportunity  to  understand  each  child's 
individuality,  character,  and  disposition.  .  In 
no  ordinary  family  are  all  the  children 
alike,  and  there  must  therefore  be  an 
nndlesH  variety  of  types  and  dispositions  in 
a,  large  institution,  quite  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  superintendents  and  matrons.  There- 
fore the  Society  was  wise  in  preferring  small 
homes.  In  these,  the  children  are  treated 
as  though  they  were  members  of  a  some- 
what larger  family  than  usual.  They  attend 
the  village  school,  and,  as  a  rule,  wear  no 
distinguisihing   dress. 

There    are    also   Homes   for  elder  children 
above   school    age,    whert!    trades    ore    taught 


limited  amount  of  intelligence,  are  taught 
to  knit  hosiery  by  machines,  and  thurf 
le^m  a  trade  by  which  they  can  support 
themselves  in  after-life.  Then  there  is  the 
St,  Nicholas  Home  for  Crippled  Children 
at  Byfleet,  which  is  entirely  suppirted  by 
the  children's  branch  of  the  Society.  In 
this  Home  children  are  received  who  have 
undergone  operations  in  our  large  hospitals, 
and  who  require  two  or  three  years'  care- 
ful nursing  and  diet,  and  medical  appliances. 
Many  of  them  have  already  pa.s.sed  out 
of  the  Home,  and  have  token  their  places 
amongst  the  healthy  and  strong  children 
under  the  care  of   the   Society. 

The    Society    is    working    hand     in     hand 
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with  all  exiting  agencies.  Some  of  its 
Homes  are  certified  by  the  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  thus  guardians  may,  if 
they  choose,  avail  themselves  of  ita  services 
in  depauperising  the  children   coming   under 

Then  the  Society  does  not  in  any  way 
attempt  to  supersede  the  work  of  the 
State  und^r  the  Industrial  Schools  Act,  for 
it  has  certain  of  ibs  Homes  |  certified  as 
Industrial  Schools,  and  under  the  inspection 
of  the  Home  Office.  To  these  schools  chil- 
dren are  sent  by  m^istraf^s  if  they  are 
in  danger  of  falling  into  crime  by  reason 
of  their  bad   surroundings. 

The  Society  works  also  in  perfect  har- 
mony with  the  National  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  which, 
as  is  well  known,  does  not  pon.sess  any 
homes  for  children.  When  a  parent  or 
guardian  has  been  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  for  the  cruel  treatment  of 
a  child,  and  is  deprive<l  of  itm  legal  custody, 
the  Waifs  and  Strays  Society  is  always 
ready  to  provide  a  permanent  home,  if 
there  is  a  suitable  vacancy.  In  this  respect 
it  is  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the  "Cruelty" 
Society, 

The  Society  has  been  long  enough  in 
existence  to  enable  some  calculation  to  be 
made    as    regards    the   result   of    its   work ; 


and  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  do  less 
that  90  per  cent,  of  the  children  who  pass 
through  its  hands  are  reported  to  be  doing 
well,  the  remainder  being  doubtful  aod  un- 
known caaes.  This  means  that  about  40 
per  cent,  are  doing  excellently,  some  of  (he 
girls  being  married,  others  keeping  their 
situations  for  four  years  or  more.  There 
are  some  girls  who  are  pupil  teachers,  one 
earning  .£25  a  year  as  a  cook,  others  who 
are  dressmakera  and  mothers'  helps.  In  ihp 
case  of  the  boys,  one  is  a  clerk  at  a 
London  bank,  another  occupies  a  respon- 
sible position  in  a  London  publtsher's 
establishment,  another  is  described  as  an  ex- 
cellent tailor,  and  several  are  in  army  band-' 
and  always  gain  good  reports.  A  good  maov 
boys  and  girls  who  have  emigrated  ha\"e 
married  and  settled  in  their  adopted 
country,  and,  in  fact,  there  is  every  reason 
for  the  supporters  and  managers  of  the 
Society  to  be  thoroughly  well  pleased  with 
their    labours   during    the   lust  sixteen    yeor^ 

There  is  certainly  no  better  paying 
charit«.ble  work  in  which  to  engage  than 
the  rescue  and  train  big  of  negleot^xl  and 
destitute  children.  In  the  case  of  aduli^ 
whether  drunkards,  discharged  prisoners,  ur 
other  members  of  the  "  submerged  tenth," 
about  2.5  per  cent  only  of  those  dealt  with 
turn  out  satisfactorily.  Tlierefore,  in  this 
practical  age,  when  it  is  the  duty  of  every- 
one to  see  that  their  income  is  spent  to 
the  greatest  advantage,  we  need  only  men- 
tion the  bare  facts  in  order  to  convince 
anyone  of  the  desirability  of  beginning  work 
with   the   children. 

There  is,  of  course,  much  to  be  said 
against  such  work  on  the  part  of  thone 
who  profess  to  guide  their  actions  by  the 
rules  of  political  economy.  It  is  sometiiiKs 
alleged  that,  by  taking  a  child  from  un- 
desirable parents,  you  may  be  doing  as 
much  harm  as  good— that  is  to  say,  yon 
give  the  parents  more  money  to  spend  in 
drink  or  other  vicious  indulgence.  It  muct 
be  remembered,  however,  that,  in  rescuing 
the  children,  wo  are  not  only  working  for 
the  present  generation,  we  are  improving 
and  purifying  the  community  for  future 
generations.  It  has  been  shown  that  in 
some  instances  a  noted  criminal  ban  been 
the  progenitor  of  a  vast  number  of  other 
criminals ;  and  it  needs  but  a  slight  ac- 
quaintance with  the  taws  of  *  progresHion  to 
notice  that,  if  only  a  comparatively  few 
children  are  allowed  to  grew  up  without 
any  education,  proper  training,  or  guardian- 
ship, the  country  would  be  practically  over- 
run by  a  race  of  criminals  and  paupers  in 
tjie   course   of  a  generation   or   two. 


tVoStr  IN    WHICH  I  AM  INTERESTED. 


This  psper  would  not  be  complete 
without  some  few  atatisticH  showii^ 
the  preflent  poftition  of  the  Society. 
There    were    on    the    30th   of    Sep- 
tember last,  651  boya  and  923  girls 
in    the    Society'^   Homen,   and     314 
boyfl    and    315    girls    boarded    out 
with  foster-parents  in  various  ports 
of  the  country,  under  proper  supor- 
viHion.       There  were  also   192   chil 
dien    in    other   homefi    and    institu- 
tions, paymente  being   mode  by  the 
Society     for     their     support ;     thu» 
there    were    2,395    children     under 
the    Society's    care    at    the    end    of 
September.     Since   the    Society    has 
been      established      no      less      than 
5,538  children   liave   been   provided 
with    homes.     The  total  amount  re- 
ceived for  the  general  account  dur- 
ing   the    year    1895    was    £44.498. 
After     deducting     tlie     expenditure 
for  buildings,   it   is  found   that   the 
average   yearly  cost   of   each  child 
(excluding    those   in   special    homes, 
such     as    the    St.     Nicholas    Home 
for     Crippled     Children,     where     a 
large    staff    of    nurses    has    to    be 
employed),    amounted    to    only  £15 
or    £16,    and    many    9upport«rH    of 
the    Society,    instead    of   giving   a 
donation  or    a    subscription,    prefer 
to     pay    for    the    support    of    one 
child     at     the     rate     of     £15     per         mr.  b.  d 
annum.        In      addition      to      the 
amount    received    for     the    general 
fund,    a    sum   of    £19,892    was    received    for 
special    purposes,    and   not  available    for    the 
actual    maintenance    of    children.     Thus    the 
toul  receipts  for  1895  amounted  to  £64,390. 
One   feature    of    the    Society    is    that    the 
working    expenses    have    been    kept    as    low 
as    possible,    and,    therefore,    a    great    many 
people   do   not   even   know    of    its    existence, 
aa     very     little     is      spent      in      advertising 
or    on     publications.      The    average    working 
expenses    in  1895  amounted    to  about  15  per 
cent,    of   the   income,    which   may  be   divide<l 
thus ;     9    per    cent,     for     obtaining     income, 
and    6    per  cent  for  administering    it.      The 
finances    are,     of     course,     controlled     by     a 
Finance    Committee,     consisting    of    business 
men,    whose  great   idea    is    that    the    expen- 
diture should   not    exceed    the    income,    and 
it  is   not  one  of   the   doctrines   held   by  the 
Committee   that  a  society,    to    be  successful, 
must  always    be   in   debt.     There    are   times, 
however,    such    as    the    present,    when    unex- 
pected    calls     have     to     be     made    on     the 
general  fund  for  providing  new  buildings- for 
Homes,  and  there  is  a  deficit  of  about  £2,000. 


It  is  always  difficult  to  estimate  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditure  quite  accurately. 
In  a  time  of  financial  depression,  the 
receipts  fall  off;  and,  as  r^^rds  the 
expenditure,  the  Society  is  sometimes  met 
unexpectedly  with  a  demand  for  a  new 
building,  in  consequence  of  the  insanitary 
or  unsafe  condition   of   the   present  one. 

No  one  who  has  any  regard  or  love  for 
hi.s  country  would  neglect  to  do  something 
to  improve  its  welfare  and  prosperity  by 
training  up  children  as  honest  and  indus- 
trious members  of  the  community.  No 
one  can  overlook  the  duty  w^ich  lies  upon 
us  of  engaging  in  this  work  for  the  little 
ones,  and  it  is  .  to  be  hoped  that  many 
who  read  this  plain  and  simple  account 
of  the  work  of  the 
Church  of  England 
Waifs  and  Strays 
Society  will  find 
it  in  their  power 
to  gii-e  it  the 
hearty  and  generous 
support  it  deserves. 


A    STORY    OF    LOVE     AND     DUTY,     AND    OF    MISCHiEF-MAKlNO. 
By  5cott  Qroham,   Author  of   "  Pemberton's   Piece,"   Etc. 


CHAPTER   VII. 

THB   TBNKIB  TOUKMAHENT. 

HAT  tiresome  man 
again !"     mut- 
tered   Kitty  an- 
grily to   herself 
ax    a  tall  figure 
came    round    an 
angle     of     the 
path    along   the 
terrace    below 
the  tennis-court, 
where    she    was 
cutting     flowers 
one  beautiful  morning.    She  oatentatiously  bent 
her  face  over  a  bed  of  clove  camationn,  without 
taking  any  notice  of  the  new-comer. , 

But  Dr.  Forrester  had  no  intention  of  allow- 
ing himself  to  be  ignored  "  May  I  beg  one  of 
those,  Miss  Creighton  t  I  love  clove  carna- 
tions ! " 

"A   dozen,   it   you   like,"  said   Kitty   stiffly, 
going  on  snipping  with  an  air  of  great  industry. 
He  picked  one  out  of  her  basket  in  silence, 
and  fixed  it  into  his  buttonhole. 

Willie  had  now  been  a  week  at  Barport  ;  and, 
undeterred  by  the  sustained  coolness  with  which 
handsome  Kitty  treated  him,  manifested  undis- 
'  guised  pleasure  in  her  society. 

"I  thought  you  told  Mr.  Anderson  that  you 
were  going  to  bo  very  busy  thia  morning  J" 
observed  Miss  Creighton  pointedly,  as  he  walked 
along  the  path  by  her  side,  carrying  the  basket. 
"So  I  did.  I  have  promised  to  write  an 
article  for  one^of  the  medical  papers."  Scornful 
Kitty  would  have  been  surprised  to  hear  how 
greatly  the  opinion  of  this  very  modest  and 
unassuming  young  man  was  already  becoming 
esteemed  by  those  competent  to  judge.  "But 
I  must  say,"  he  laughingly  added,  "I  have 
never  felt  less  inclined  for  work  in  roy  life 
than  I  have  at  Barport ! " 

He  gave  the  luiskct  a  slight  flourish  to 
emphasise  his  words,  and  unwittingly  struck  it 
against  the  railing;  whereupon  it  promptly  flew 


out  of  his  hand,  and  all  the  flowers  were  scat- 
tered on  the  ground. 

The  expression  of  Kitty's  face  was  certainly 
not  complimentary,  and  when,  greatly  vexed, 
he  called  himself  "a  clumsy  idiot"  and  other 
hard  names,  she  did  not  try  to  contradict  him. 
After  he  had  humbly  picked  up  the  flowen 
Bgain,  she  severely  refused  to  let  faim  carry  thf 
basket  any  more.  It  was  in  trifles  like  thit 
that  her  real  hostility  came  out.  Willie  could 
not  but  perceive  it,  yet  in  time  be  hoped  to 
conquer  her  prejudices. 

In  silence  they  returned  to  the  house,  and, 
ent«ring  through  the  drawing-room  window, 
found  Kosa  perched  on  the  music-stool,  engaged 
in  lecturing  Charlie  Fsrnham ;  who,  as  usual, 
was  indolently  stretched  in  the  most  luxurious 
easy -chair  in  the  room.  He  jumped  up, 
however,  to  greet  Kitty  ;  but  he  eyed  Willie 
Forrester  pretty  much  as  one  dog  does  another 
who  covets  his  own  bone. 

"I'm  glad  you've  come  to  protect  me,  Kitty 
— Rosa 's  been  going  on  at  me  like  anything 
for  idleness,  extravagance,  and  goodness  knows 
what !  It  seems  to  me,  the  New  Girl— like  the 
New  Woman— learns  everything  imder  the  sun, 
except  how  to  mind  her  own  business ! " 

"  Every  good  woman's  business  ought  to  be  to 
leave  the  world  a  little  better  than  she  found  iL 
Consequently,  I  have  begun  with  you,  Charlie, 
as  offering  the  largest  field  for  my  exertions." 

He  ostentatiously  turned  his  back  upon  her, 
and  addressed  himself  to  Kitty.  "I've  just 
been  over  to  the  Crossleys',  to  hear  the  fioal 
arrangements  for  the  tennis  tournament  to- 
morrow. The  prizes  are  splendid  ;  there 's  a 
gold  bangle  for  the  best  lady  player— which  you 
mmt  have,  Kitty  !  But— isn't  it  mean  of  them  t 
—they've  decided  that  we  are  not  to  choose  our 
own  partners,  but  are  to  draw  for  them  instead. 
And  I'd  set  my  heart  on  playing  with  you! 
Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  say  so ;  but  I  don't 
think  there  'd  have  been  a  stronger  pair  on 
the  ground." 

"Why  have  they  changed  their  minds  1" 

"Oh,  Mrs.  Crossley  says  that,  if  the  men  are 
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allowed  to  choose  their  partners,  all  the  best 
IJlayeni  get  together,  and  Uie  necond-rate  nnes 
huve  no  ehance." 

"  In  thifl  tournament  a  puhlic  affiur  T "  ini^uired 
Willia 

"  Mrs.  Crowley,  a  lady  here  who  has  beautiful 

KfoundiS  gets  one  up  every  year  amongst    her 

.     fi'iendH.      It  only  last«  one  day,  and    as  there 

are    always   lotn    of  people    looking    on,  and  a 

good  band,  it's  great  fun,"  Rosa  explained. 

"  Are  you  going ) " 

"  Only  to  look  on.  Players  under  sixteen 
are  not  eligible.  But  you  can  go,  Dr.  Forrester, 
if  you  like  ;  in  fact,  I  know  Mr.  Anderson  wants 
you  to  play,  and  mother  is  at  liberty  to  take 
anybody  staying  with  her." 

"It  won't  be  much  fun,  though,  if  we  can't 
choose  our  own  partners,"  grumbled  Kitty.  "I'm 
sure  to  diHw  the  very  worst  man  on  the  ground^ 
I  always  do,  if  it 's  left  to  chance.  Mrs.  Crossley 
always  allowed  us  to  choose  before." 

"  Yes,  but  don't  you  remei 
row  there  was  about  it  last  yei 
"May  Elliot  promised  to  pit 
and  then  at    the  last  mome 
for  Spencer  JoceJyn  ;  and 
Ernest       Mills     engaged 
himself  to  Daisy  Neville, 
and    then    never   turned 
lip  at  alt !    I  think  it's 
much  bettor  to  draw  lot*." 
"  Well,  if  I  draw  a  ])er- 
fect  crock— as  I  am  bound 
to     do  —  I    just     shan't 
play,"    muttered   Charlie, 
angrily  tagging  at  his  fair 
moustache.    "  £  shall  say 
I  have  got  severe  rheu- 
matism in  my  ankle." 


"  We  'v 


nyon 


play  yet,  Willie," 
marked  Koaa,  who  seemed 
determined  to  sustain  a 
conversation.  "  I  wish 
you'd  give  us  a  chance 
to-morrow.  I  know  Mrs. 
Crossley  would  he  glad 
to  have  some  more  men." 

"Well,  I'll  think  about 
said  ;  while  Charlie  smiled 
tically  at  the  thought  of  the 
able  defeat  in  store  for  hir 
did.  Some  very  good  play 
been  secured  for  the  toumai 
whom  Mr.  Famham  flattered 
the  beat  would  be  bis  redr 
self.  He  had  beaten  evi 
round  Barport,  and  was  thfe  uu 
pion  of  the  local  tennis  club. 
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shook    hands   warmly   with    Kitty,  coldly  with 
the    two  others,  and    lounged  out  through  the 

"I  do  hope  hell  get  well  Iwaten  at  the 
tournament,"  said  Itnsa  viciou'^ly.  "  He  wants 
taking  down  a  |icg,  and  I  'd  wnik  ten  miles 
any  day  to  see  somebody  do  it !" 

Kitty  started  up,  and,  taking  her  basket  of 
flowers,  ha,stoned  out  of  the  room  before  Willie 
could  open  the  door  for  her. 

The  next  day  was  absolutely  perfect  for 
tennis.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Anderson,  Kitty,  and  Dr. 
Forrester,  set  off  in  good  time  for  I^uriston 
Lodge,  where  Mrs.  Crosaley  lived.  The  garden 
WKS  an  ideal  one  tor  the  purpose  ;  for,  the  house 
being  built,  like  many  at  Barpoit,  on  the  side  of 
a  hill,  there  was  a  raised  ternice,  beneath  which 
ntretebed  the  long  sweep  of  artificially  levelled 
turf,  where  were  the  tonniacourts.     The  elderly 


"She  revcreiy  rcfiiwd."— 


The  Quiver. 


' '  I  oipeot  rou  '11  be  knocked  oul  th«  Tery  flral  round.' " 


'-,^- 


pec^le  and  those  who  did  not  care  to  play  could 
therefore  look  on  and  see  all  the  sets  at  once. 
When  everybody  had  arrived,  the  names  were 
written  on  Mlips  of  paper  and  dropped  into  two 
hat^.  Kitty,  who  had.  to  a  great  extent  lost 
interest  in  the  proceedings  since  it  wa-i  left  to 
chance  to  select  her  partner,  wa«  informed  of 
her  fate  by  Charlie,  who  came  to  her  with  a 
face  like  a  thunder-cloud. 

"  I  call  it  a  hfiintly  shame  !  "  he  declared 
energetically.  "It  would  serve  the  fellow  right 
if  you  refused  to  play  with  him!  I've  drawn 
Miss  Rackstraw,  who  isn't  m  bad  ;  but  it 's 
not  fair  that  you  should  be  saddled  with  a 
duffer " 

He  broke  off,  seeing  Willie  Forrester  approach- 
ing them. 

"  I  can't  expect  you .  to  he  glad  at  the  turn 
affairs  have  taken,  Miss  Creighton,"  he  began 
apologetiually.  "Of  course,  I  know  you'd  much 
rather  have  played  with  some  of  your  old  friends. 
But  your  name  has  been  drawn  with  mine  ;  and 
if  you  '11  kindly  overk>ok  my  want  of  practice, 
and  other  deficiencies  as  a  partner,  I'll  try  to 
do  my  best" 

"I  expect  you  11  be  knocked  out  the  very 
first  round,"  suggested  Charlie,  with  an  exas- 
perating smile. 

"Well,  time  will  show,"  returned  the  young 
doctor  good -humoured  ly,  as  be  moved  away  witli 


Kitty  to  take  their  places  against  their  first  two 
opponents. 

"  How  ■  did  you  get  on  i "  inquired  young 
Fambam,  some  time  afterwards,  when  he  met 
MLss  Creighton  and  her  partner  coming  bark 
from  their  preliminary  contest. 

"Oh,  we  beat  them  :  seven — five,"  she  answered 
drily. 

"And  you  were  against  Bell  and  Mias  Jessop. 
too!  You  must  have  played  uj),  Kitty!  By  the 
way,  you  have  to  meet  us  next  I  shall  do 
my  best,  I  warn  you,  for  I  want  to  win  tfawe 
splendid  field-glasses." 

With  his  usual  confident  air,  Charlie  took  his 
place  opposite  the  detested  Dr.  Forrester,  who, 
at  Kitty's  request,  began  the  service.  It  would 
have  been  instructive  and  amusing  to  an  nntwder 
to  watch  Mr.  Farnham's  face  when,  instead  of 
the  mild  service  or  two  fault*  he  quite  expected, 
a  perfectly  terrific  ball  came  shooting  along  the 
ground  at  lightning  speed,  utterly  defeatinic  his 
attempt  to  return  it.  But  few  of  Dr.  Forrester's 
services  could  his  opponents  take  ;  and  when  he 
waa  not  serving,  he  went  and  volleyed  up  at  the 
net,  resisting  all  attempts  to  pass  him,  Seeinp 
how  the  game  was  going  against  them,  Charlie 
did  the  very  worst  thing  possible  ;  for  he  lost 
his  temper  and  played  wildly.  He  and  hi« 
partner  were  beaten  by  sis  games  to  three,  and 
had  to  retire  from  the  contest. 
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There  was  a  quiet  aparkJe  in  Willie's  eye  as 
he  turned  to  his  partner,  congratulated  het  on 
her  splendid  play,  and  asked  if  she  would  have 
some  lemonade,  or  preferred  to  rest  before 
continuing  the  struggle. 

She  answered,  rather  shortly,  that  she  was 
not  at  all  tired ;  being  secretly  vexed  that 
Charlie  had  lont.  She  saw  him  sitting  on  a 
bench  with  a  most  injured  expression,  and 
snatched  a  moment  to  whis)ier  that  she  was 
very  sorry,  and  she  hoped  he  would  not  mind. 

"If  1  had  had  you.  instead  of  that  fool  of  a 
partner  of  mine,  I  might  have  had  a  chance," 
growled  he.  "As  to  that  fellow  you're  playing 
with,  I  never  saw  such  hard  balls  in  my  life ! 
And  to  tAlk  as  he  did  about  being  out  of 
practice  !    I  call  it  most  unfair  !  " 

But  if  he  believed  that  Kitty's  evident  com- 
passion expressed  the  general  feeling  of  the 
company  towards  him,  he  was  vastly  mistaken ; 
for  everybody  else  rejoiced  that  the  most  selfish 
and  conceited  tennis '  player  ia  Barport  had 
fairly  met  his  match  at  last.  Dr.  Forrester 
was  so  courteous  and  gentlemanly  in  his  play, 
so  chivalrously  careful  never  to  rush  into  his 
partner's  court,  and  try  to  take  her  balls— a 
favourite  trick  with  Charlie,  who  was  a  con- 
firmed poacher — that  the  sympathies  of  the 
spectators  were  with  him  from  the  first.  Warm- 
ing with  excitement,  Kitty's  play  improved  in 
proportion,  and  she  and  her  partner  were  left 
in  for  the  final  round,  which  was  to  be  the 
best  of  three  sets. 

Quite  a  crowd  had  gathered  by  this  time ; 
none  amongst  them  more  excited  than  Rosa, 
who  had  been  invited  to  see  the  finish.  A  very 
strong  pair  opposed  Miiw  Creighton  and  her 
partner ;  but  the  other  side  could  only  play  a 
losing  game,  for  Dr.  Forrester  hardly  missed  a 
ball.  And  when,  amid  tumultuous  applause, 
Mrs.  Crosstey  fastened  the  much  -  coveted 
bracelet  round  Kitty's  wrist,  Rosa  was  more 
delighted  than  anybody. 

She  stole  up  to  Willie  afterwards,  when  she 
could  find  him  alone  for  a  moment,  and  piit 
her  arm  through  his  with  an  affectionate . 
gesture.     They  were  already  great  friends. 

"You're  a  brick  !"  she  proclaimed  emphatic- 
ally. "  You  may  count  on  my  everlasting 
gratitude  for  having  given  Charlie  Famham 
the  best  setting-down  he  ever  had  in  his  life  ! 
You  don't  know  how  many  harmless,  inoffensive 
people  you  have  avenged  ! " 

He  laughed  at  her  tone. 

"You  shouldn't  exaggerate,  Rosa.  After  all, 
what  is  a  set  at  tennis  ?  Farnliam  might  beat 
me  to-morrow,  just  as  I  beat  him  to-day. '' 

"  No,  you  play  better  than  he  does ;  every- 
body tbouKht  that  who  saw  you  to-day.     But 


it  isnt  only  at  tennis  I  should  like  you  to  beat 
him;  I  hope  you  11  get  the  better  of  him  in 
other  things  as  well ! " 

Her  dark  eyes  looked  at  him  with  a  strangely 
eager  expression.  Instead  of  frankly  meeting 
her  gaze,  however,  he  laughed  in  rather  an 
embarrassed  fashion,  and  said  : 

"  I  am  much  obliged  for  ynur  good  wishes 
Rosa ;  but  isn't  it  too  bad  to  exult  over  a 
vanquished  f oe  t  "      

CHAPTER   VIII. 

IN    THE    SUUHEB-HOUSE. 

iFEW  days  passed,  during  which  b 
succession  of  picnics  and  garden- _ 
parties  brought  Dr.  Forrester  into 
contact  with  the  greater  part  of 
local  society  ;  from  which  he  won 
golden  opinions  for  his  good- 
humour  and  unassuming  manners.  People  could 
hardly  believe  that  such  a  quiet  young  man 
hod  really  won  all  the  unive»ity  and  scientific 
honours  which  his  proud  uncle  could  not  resist 
the  temptation  to  enumerate.  Charlie  Famham 
loudly  pooh-poohed  the  whole  matter  ;  asserting 
that  "that  prig  Forrester  was  a  mere  plodding 
bookworm,  with  nothing  brilliant  about  him." 
And  Miss  Talbot  remarked  that  she  considered 
him  very  ordinary  iu  ap|)earance,  and  not  very 
polite,  either. 

Nor  did  Kitty  seem  inclined  to  join  in  the 
general  chorus  of  praise.  She  could  not  very 
well  make  disparaging  remarks  in  public  about 
a  connection  of  her  own,  who  was  also  their 
guest;  but  Willie  iierceived  she  avoided  him 
as  much  as  possible,  and  was  stiff  and  con- 
strained when  obliged  to  be  in  his  company. 
And  how  he  regretted  this,  words  cannot 
express. 

For  by  this  time  he  made  no  secret  to  him- 
self that  he  had  fallen  madly,  desperately,  in 
love  with  handsome  Kitty— unreasonable,  un- 
gracious, and  full  of  faults  though  she  bad 
shown  herself  to  be.  He  believed  that  all 
these  were  blemishes  of  the  head  rather  than 
the  heart ;  at  all  events,  they  had  no  power  to 
lessen  the  intensity  of  an  affection  which;  it 
seemed  to  him,  had  sprung  into  existence  the 
first  moment  that  the  girl,  with  her  Persian 
kitten  on  her  shoulder,  had  come  into  his  life 
like  a  beautiful  vision. 

There  was  no  denying  that  he  was  very  far 
gone  indeed.  His  uncle  hardly  recognised 
again  the  quiet,  studious  young  man  whom  he 
had  with  great  difficulty  persuaded  to  leave  his 
engrossing  work  nt  the  hospital  and  run  down 
to  Barport  for  rest  and  change.  Willie  acknow- 
ledged to  himself  that  he  was  shamefully  idle. 
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He  found  it  irksorae  even  to  compoae  a  brief 
letter  to  his  mother.  A  number  of  pamphlets 
and  reviews  which  he  bad  brought  from  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  enjoy  the  unwonted  luxury  of 
a  littls  quiet  reading,  Iny  unopened  on  his  table. 
The  Hcientific  trefltise  lie  hod  promised  had 
not  yet  awiiiinsd  a  single  sentence.  He 
fipent  hia  days  following  Kitty  about  every- 
where, eager  to  fetch  and  carry  for  her,  to 
play  tenniM  with  her,  if  she  wialied  it,  to 
talk  or  to  be  silent,  as  it  might  please  her 
imperious  ladyship. 

Naturally  his  infatuation  brought  him  into 
frequent  collision  with  Charlie  Farnham,  who, 
nlthough  not  .ho  often  at  The  ClitT  under  the 
new  rSgime,  contrived  to  meet  Kitty  j)retty 
frei|Uently  elsewhere.  But,  secure  in  his 
Hublime  self-confidence,  young  Farnham  merely 
smiled   at  the  uiidij^fjuised  adoration   of   "that 


"Do  70a  tbink  Ihut  she  renlly  ctares  for  hjmt' 


muff,"  feeling    sure    that    all    Willie's   devoUon 
wa.s  labour  in  vain. 

Nor  was  he  the  only  person  of  that  opimon 
More  than  one  on-looker  felt  impatience  at  the 
turn  events  seemed  to  be  taking,  which  ihej 
had  nuich  ado  to  control ;  but  it  was  not  a 
case  in  which  interference  seemed  likely  to  do 
any  good. 

"  Do  you  know,  Uncle  Allan,"  Willie  .said 
one  morning,  when  he  and  Mr.  Anderson  trer* 
pacing  the  length  of  the  pier,  "  I  don't  thinl: 
this  place  can  suit  you  verj'  well !  You  have 
a  worried,  harassed  look  I  don't  like  to  s««, 
and  which  you  ought  not  to  have  in  such  a 
summer  jmradise  of  a  place." 
-  He  gazed  abstracl*dly  over  the  calm  blue 
water,  towards  the  picturesque  town  straggiini; 
over  the    hills,  half-buried    in    greenery,  as  he 

"To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  buy, 
I  have  a  good  many  things  li> 
worry  me  just  now,"  Mr.  Ander- 
son acknowledged,  after  a  paiiw. 
"  Some  of  them  are  business  niat- 
tcrs  1  can't  explain  ;  but  I  nay 
say  that  I  am  especially  grieved 
at  the  way  in  which  Kitty  mani- 
fests her  preference  for  that  youiij; 
Farnham.  If  lie  were  at  all 
worthy  of  her,  it  would  be 
another  thing,  llut  be  is  not— I 
know  it." 

"Do  you  think,  then,  that  slie 
really  eares  for  bimt"  asked  ])r. 
Forrester,  in  a  low  voice, 

"I  am  afraid  so.  You  see,  he  i.» 
very  good-looking,  and  can  make 
himself  pleasant  when  he  liken 
And  she  won't  listen  to  a  word 
of  remonstrance  from  her  mother 
or  me.  But  I  should  be  sorry 
indeed  to  see  Kitty  married  to 
a  man  who  would  be  certain  to 
make  her  unhappy.  She  deserves 
a  better  fate  than  that" 

"  Indeed  ahe  does,"  assented  Willie 
sadly.  "If  she  were  only  in  love 
with  a  really  good  man,  I  could— I 
— I  mean  her  friends  could  reconcile 
themselves  to  it  Bat  that  Farn- 
ham !  A  selfish,  idle,  over-dressed 
young  fop  I  By-the-bye,  uncle,  as 
he  has  no  profession  of  any  kind, 
-.,  what  would  they  live  upon,  if  he 
■'       married  Kitty?" 

"Did    I     not     tell     you)       She 

has     about    twenty     thousand 

pounds,  bequeathed    by   her   grand- 

'  mother.       I     lioiw     I     am     doing 
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Charlie  Farnhani  an  injustice  wlien  I  say  that, 
if  it  had  not  been  for  that  money,  I  doubt 
whether  he  would  have  been  quite  so  constant 
in  his  visits  to  The  Cliff." 

They  took  two  or  three  turns  in  silence, 
and  then  Mr.  Anderson  said  : 

**I  confess  I  don't  see  my  way  quite  clear 
before  me  sometimes.  Since  coming  to  Bar- 
port  I  have  hod  many  perplexities  which  I 
did  not  anticipate  when  I  was  married.  I 
have  many  other  anxieties  beside  my  bonny 
Kitty's  future,  but  I  see  nothing  for  it  but  to 
wait— and  hope." 

**That  will  not  be  very  consoling  news  for 
me  to  tell  mother  when  I  go  back  to-morrow." 

•*  To-morrow  !  Dear  me  !  are  you  going  bfiick 
to  London  to-morrow?" 

"Yes,  I  shall  have  been  here  exactly  four 
weeks.    The  time  has  flown  ! " 

That  afternoon  the  Anderson  iMirty  went 
to  the  annual  local  flower.-  show,  which 
that  year  was  held  in  Mr.  Musgrave's  grounds. 
A  wagonette  had  been  chartered  to  convey 
them,  as  they  were  too  many  for  the  pony- 
carriage;  for  their  number  had  been  increased 
by  the  addition  of  Miss  Talbot,  who  had 
thrown  out  so  many  broad  hints  that  good- 
natured  Mrs.  -  Anderson  had  invited  her  to  join 
them. 

Kitty  had  wished  to  ask  Charlie  Farnham 
instead;  but  her  mother  flatly  refused  to  do 
so.  "No,  I  really  will  not  invite  him— he 
wastes  far  too  much  time  as  it  is.  He  is  very 
selfish  to  neglect  his  uncle  so  much,  and  leave 
him  alone  for  hours,  as  he  does." 

There  was  a  perceptible  shade  on  Kitty's 
pretty  features  as  they  drove  through  the 
leafy  lanes  to  Ellington.  Willie,  who  had 
manoeuvred  to  get  the  seat  opposite  to  her, 
tried  in  vain  to  induce  her  to  talk  to 
him;  and  Miss  Talbot's  stream  of  gossip  fell 
on  deaf  ears.  So  the  young  doctor,  like  a 
foolish  man,  absorbed  himself  in  watching  his 
charmer's  downcast  face,  which  M'as  set  off  by 
a  hat  trimmed  with  pink  roses,  most  be- 
coming to  her  dark  beauty. 

Just  as  the  wiigonette  turned  into  the  road 
leading  to  the  Hall,  a  horseman  passed  the 
carriage  in  a  cloud  of  dust,  and  raised  his  hat 
to  the  occupants.  Kitty,  her  face  clearing  as 
if  by  magic,  waved  her  hand.  ..t  was  Charlie 
Farnham,  "got  up  to  the  eyes,'  aid  looking  as 
consequential  as  usual. 

They  found  him  waiting  for  them  just  inside 
the  entrance,  with  his  usual  sublime  confidence 
that  his  society  could  not  possibly  be  unwel- 
come; and  he  moved  on  beside  them  to  the 
first  marquee. 

The  fliower-show  was  very  much  like  all  other 


flower-shows— a  number  of  tents,  all  more  or 
less  stuffy,  crowded  with  iKjople,  and  iilled  with 
greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers,  mammoth 
vegetiibles,  and  tempting  fruit.  A  band 
played  on  the  lawn,  and  refreslimente  were 
supplied  at  a  fixed  price  to  the  general  public 
in  a  large  marquee.  It  was  understood  that 
the  Musgraves'  own  personal  friends,  amongst 
whom  were  the  Andersons,  would  go  up  to 
tea  at  the  Hall  later  on. 

Miss  Musgrave,  as  usual  exijuisitely  dressed, 
was  very  much  fn  etnxjl^ncc  iis  she  strolled  about 
the  grounds  in  company  with  a  fair-haired, 
FO  me  what  vajnd-looking  young  man.  Miss 
TiiDxjt,  who  knew  as  much  about  the  Mus- 
graves' affairs  as  they  did  themselves,  explained 
matters  to  Mrs.  Anderson. 

"That  is  Mr.  Renfrew,  Lord  Clackmannan's 
second  son— of  a  very  old  family,  of  course, 
but  as  jK)or  jus  Job.  They  say  he  is  going  to 
marry  Miss  Musgrave ;  and,  in  one  way,  it 
would  be  a  good  chance  for  her— for  though 
he  has  no  money,  if  anything  should  happen 
to  his  elder  brother,  he  would  succeed  to  the 
title.  And  as  Mr.  Musgrave  is  so  rich,  no 
doubt,  ho  will  give  his  daughter  a  handsome 
fortune." 

"I'm  sorry  to  see  him  looking  so  ill  and 
worn,  though.  He  has  aged  greatly  since  last 
winter.  Now  that  his  son  has  come  home 
again,  he  might  surely  take  things  a  little 
more  easily,"  observed  Mrs.  Anderson. 

"Oh,  I  don't  think  Harold  Musgrave  is  at 
all  a  man  of  business.  Not  that  it  matters 
much,  because  he  will  have  plenty  to  live  upon 
without  working,  and  will  succeed  to  this  lovely 
place  when  his  father  dies.  Altogether,  I  con- 
sider him  a  most  enviable  young  man." 

Meanwhile,  the  four  young  people  had  strolled 
off  together— Charlie  sticking  close  to  Kitty's 
elbow,  whilst  Rosa  resolutely  followed  her  sister 
in  company  with  Dr.  Forrester.  Willie  was  in- 
clined to  feel  somewhat  despondent  that  day, 
from  one  cause  qa  another ;  but  Rosa  gave 
him  no  respite  from  her  lively  chatter,  demand- 
ing to  know  what  were  the  Latin  names  for 
pirsnip  and  salsify,  and  whether  he  supposed 
the  Romans  grew  pumpkins. 

Having  exhausted  the  tents,  Kitty  suggested 
that  they  had  better  make  their  way  to  the 
Hall,  where  they  were  expected  to  tea.  Whilst 
they  still  lingered  over  the  exhibits,  it  had 
grown  very  dark ;  and  they  had  not  gone 
far  through  the  grounds  when,  with  startling 
suddenness,  came  a  tremendous  downpour  of 
blinding  rain.  In  dismay,  the  girls,  who  were 
only  provided  with  light  summer  parasols, 
set  off  running  to  find  what  shelter  they  could. 
In  the  confusion  they  became  separated;  and 
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when  at  length  Kitty  found  refuge  in  a  small 
rustic  sununer-house  she  discovered  she  was 
alone  with  Willie. 

"I  hope  the  others  are  all  right,"  she  said 
as  she  shook  out  her  skirts  and  generally  sur- 
veyed damages.  "Did  you  see  which  way  they 
went  ? " 

"  No ;  I  lost  sight  of  them  near  that  big 
laurel  hedge/' 

•*  Ah !  I  expect  Rosa  was  making  for  the 
fernery.  I^d  have  gone  there  if  I'd  thought  of 
it.  It's  bigger  than  this."  And  she  glanced 
rather  discontentedly  at  the  unbarked  pine-logs 
which  formed  the  walls  of  their  temporary 
abode. 

"Do  you  know  these  grounds  welH"  he  in- 
quired for  the  sake  of  something  to  say.  She 
was  looking  so  maddeningly  pretty — flushed  by 
her  run,  her  hair  clustering  in  little  wayward 
tendrils  about  her  charming  face — that  it  was 
as  much  as  he  could  do  not  to  take  her  in  his 
arms  then  and  there,  and  tell  her  he  adored 
her. 

"I  used  to  at  one  time.  I  went  to  school 
with  Eleanor  Musgrave,  and  we  were  great 
friends ;  but  now  she  only  cares  for  aristocrats 
and  very  rich  people,  and  I'm  nowhere.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  she  is  not  out  in  this  in  her  gor- 
geous dress,"  remarked  Kitty  as  the  pelting  of 
the  rain  on  the  roof  almost  drowned  her  voice. 
"  That  primrose  silk  would  show  every  spot, 
I'm  sure." 

Her  own  plain  white  alpaca  was  far  more  be- 
coming and  more  ladylike,  he  thought.  She 
had  taken  off  her  gloves,  and  her  small  hands, 
resting  on  the  rough  surface  of  a  rustic  table, 
looked  softer  and  prettier  than  ever  by  con- 
trast. He  was  conscious  that  he  was  losing 
his  head  very  fast. 

.,  "What  is  the  time,  please?"  Kitty  asked  at 
last,  after  a  silence. 

"Ten  minutes  past  five.  To-morrow  at  this 
time  I  shall  be  back  in  London,"  he  said,  with 
unconcealed  regret  in  his  yice.  "I  shall  be 
very  sorry  to  leave  Barport— more  sorry  than 
I  could  have  imagined  possible  a  month  ago. 
Do  you  remember  that  first  afternoon,  when 
you  came  into  the  drawing-room  with  Toby  on 
your  shoulder,  and  found  me  sitting  there?" 

"  I  had  quite  forgotten  it,"  said  Kitty  cruelly ; 
but  stilL  the  infatuated  young  man  would  not 
take  warning.  His  passion  overleaped  all  bar- 
riers, and  for  the  moment  he  remembered  no- 
thing but  that  he  loved  Kitty  and  was  going 
to  leave  her  to-morrow. 

"/  shall  never  forget  it."  he  answered,  draw- 
ing a  long  breath.  "It  was  like  a  glimpse  of 
Paradise!  I  had  meant  to  go  away. without 
saying    anything    to    you;    but   circumstances 


have  been  too  strong  for  me.  Kitty,  telt  me, 
is  there  no  hope  that  you  can  ever  care  for 
me— ever  marry  me?" 

Dim  as  was  the  light,  he  was  conscious  that 
her  face  had  become  set,  as  if  in  dis{>leasure. 
"Is  it  Mr.  Anderson's  wish  that  you  should 
marry  me?" 

"I  am  sure  there  is  nothing  he  would  like 
better." 

"  Ah !  I  thought  so."  She  gave  a  strange 
little  laugh.  "  Perhaps  he  suggested  it  to 
you  ? " 

"I  needed  no  such  suggestion,  for  I  have 
thought  of  nothing  but  you,  day  and  night,  ever 
since  I  came  to  Barport." 

Kitty  drew  herself  up.  "  I  could  have  wisbtfd 
you  had  spared  me  the  necessity  of  an  explana- 
tion. Dr.  Forrester;  but  since  you  have  forced 
me  to  speak,  you  shall  hear  the  truth..  My 
mother's  marriage  to  Mr.  Anderson  was  dis- 
tasteful to  me  for  many  reasons ;  one  being  that, 
while  she  is  well  off,  he  has  next  to  nothing. 
In  everything  she  is  guided  by  his  advice  ;  she 
has  surrendered  the  entire  control  of  her  for- 
tune to  him,  and  her  children  have  to  take 
the  second  i)lace.  Now,  I  may  be  unreasonable, 
but  I  don't  like  it.  I  consider  !Mr.  Anderson 
scheming  and  mercenary.  Of  course,  you  say 
he  is  endowed  with  every  virtue,  and  he  has 
repeatedly  told  me  the  same  thing  ^flK>ut  you. 
All  that  I  can  say  is,  that  I  think,  in  your 
place,  it  would  have  been  better  not  to  lay 
yourself  open  to  the  suspicion  that  yon  arts 
acting  at  the  instigation  of  your  unde  in  this 
matter.  He  has  doubtless  told  you  that  I 
shall  succeed  to  a  considerable  property  next 
year. 

"  And  you  can  think  ihat  of  me  ! "  he  said, 
in  a  low,  hurt,  crushed  voice.  "Oh,  Kitty, 
Kitty !  I  wish  you  were  without  a  farthing, 
and  you  would  see  for  yourself  the  reality  of 
my  devotion.  As  to  my  uncle,  there  is  not  a 
nobler  man  anywhere.  Some  day  perhaps  you 
will  find  how  you  have  misjudged  him  in  idl- 
ing him  scheming  and  mercenary.  You  have 
no  truer  friend  than  he  is—I  know  that." 

"It  is  quite  impossible  he  can  feel  friendly 
towards  me  —  I  have  never  tried  to  bide  my 
dislike,"  said  Kitty  doggedly.  "My  home  ha& 
never  been  tho  same  since  he  came  into  it  We 
used  to  be  so  happy  once !  But  now  everything 
is  changed!" 

"Are  you  sure  that  that  is  all  Uncle  Allan's 
fault?" 

"Oh,  you  may  put  all  the  blame  on  me,  if 
you  like  !  But  whoever  is  in  fault,  the  fact 
remains  the  same  ;  and  I  shall  be  very  glad 
when  I  am  twenty-one,  and  my  own  mistress." 

Without  answering,  he  turned  to  the  door  and 
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looked  out.  The  sky  was  brightening  over  thu 
tree- top,  and  everything  indicated  that  the 
ahower  had  spent  ita  force. 

"Tlie  rain  seems  about  over,  Miss  Creigh- 
lon,""  lie  stud,  addressing  her  with  formal 
pohteness.  "Would  you  like  to  try  to  reach 
the  hoUHe  % " 

"Very  Well,"  (the  said  coldly,  and  made  the 
necessity  for  carefully  holding  up  her  skirts 
and  avoiding  the  dripping  trees  an  excuse  for 
nut  voQchsafing  a  eiagle  word  to  her  companion 


of  friend.s,  Again  and  again  their  peals  of 
laughter  rang  out  into  the  room. 

"They  aeein  to  be  enjoying  themselves  over 
there  in  that  corner,"  observed  Miss  Talbot  aa 
Willie  handed  her  some  cake.  "Kitty  especially 
doesn't  seem  as  if  the  rain  had  damped  her 
spirits.  Why  don't  you  go  and  join  them,  Dr. 
Forrester  1 " 

He  turned  away  without  repl^ng. 

"  What  a  disagreeable  young  man  he  is ! " 
soliloquised     the      estimable     spinster.       "  No 


'.'  I  ccDlidec  Mr.  Anderun  BcbemlDlc  aod  meroeDur.'  "—p-  SOA. 


xt  they  hastened  towards  the  Hall.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  he  could  have  sustained  a 
conversation,  even  if  she  had  been  willing.  For 
the  moment,  he  was  too  deeply  p^ued  to  think 
of  mere  politeness. 

Arrived  at  the  house,  Kitty  took  very  good 
care  to  put  the  length  of  the  large  drawing- 
room  between  herself  and  Willie  Forrester  ;  and 
as  more  and  more  .  people  came  in  the  scene 
became  a  very  merry  and  animated  one. 

Everybody  was  glad  of  tea  after  their  various 
adventures  in  the  rain.  But  apparently  no- 
body was  more  at  ease  or  in  higher  spiriU 
than  Kitty,  who  had  established  herself  in  a 
comer  with  CharUe  Famham  and  a  Uttle  knot 


manners  —  no  conversation  ~  no  anything  ! 
Yet  hia  uncle  is  always  talking  about  his 
being  so  clever  I  Well,  some  people's  geese  are 
always  swans  !  "  __^^ 

CHAPTER   IX. 

A  GREAT  TEMPTATION. 

^F  I  could  but  have  seen  her— if  I 
had  only  known  she  was  here  ! " 
wailed  poor,  lachrymose  Sirs. 
Parry  many  times  after  her 
daughter  had  informed  her  of 
Miss  Tennant's  visit.  "  It 's  more 
than  twenty  years  since  I  saw  any  ot  my  own 
people !  You  mi^&t  have  called  me  down,  Dora!" 
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"She  jx)sitively  forbade  it,  mamma,"  the  girl 
repeated  for  the  fiftieth  time,  trying  to  soothe 
her  excited  parent.  The  vicar's  wife  had 
never  been,  at  her  best,  a  strong-minded 
woman ;  and  now,  borne  down  by  innum- 
erable cares,  what  little  firmness  she  once 
had  had  quite  deserted  her.  "And  she  pro- 
mised to  write,  you  know." 

"Well,  perhai)S  that's  better  than  nothing. 
Do  you  know,  I  think  she  must  have  taken  a 
fancy  to  you,  Dora,"  said  Mrs.  Parry,  drying 
her  eyes*  "It  would  be  a  very  good  thing  for 
you,  if  she  has.  If  Aunt  Marian  once  takes  a 
fancy  to  anybody,  she  sticks  to  them  through 
thick  and  thin  —  unless  they  ha))pen  to  cross 
her,  as  I  did.  So  rich  as  she  is,  she  might  e^usily 
make  you  a  little  allowance  for  dress— thirty 
pounds  a  year  or  so  would  be  a  great  help." 

Dora  opened  her  blue  eyes  in  amazement 

"  I  should  rather  think  it  would  !  I  never 
had  even  a  five-pound  note  in  my  life  until 
Miss  Tennant .  gave  me  one  the  other  day  ! " 

A  day  or  two  afterwards  Miss  Parry  received 
the  promised  letter  from  her  formidable  great- 
aunt,  dated  from  Folkestone  \— 

"My  dear  Dora,  i  have  been  thinking 
matters  over,  and  I  hope  you  will  very  carefully 
consider  the  proposal  I  am  going  to  make  to 
you ;  for  if  you  act  foolishly  now,.  I  venture  to 
say  you  '11  repent  it  as  long  as  you  live. 

"I  may  as  well  tell  you  I've  taken  rather  a 
fancy  to  you.  You  seem  to  have  plenty  of 
common-sense,  and  I  think  I  could  make  some- 
thing of  you,  if  I  had  you  all  to  myself,  and 
away  from  the  others.  My  house  is  a  very  large 
one  for  an  old  woman  all  alone.  You  should 
have  the  best  music  lessons,  and  every  advantage 
you  need  to  complete  your  education,  and  I  'd 
take  care  you  never  wore  a  shabby  frock  again. 
I  would  treat  you  in  every  respect  as  my 
daughter,  and  if  you  married  to  please  me  I'd 
leave  you  everything  at  my  death. 

"But,  understand,  this  offer  is  made  to  you 
alone — I  don't  intend  to  adopt  your  whole 
family.  Annie  has  made  her  bed,  and  must 
lie  on  it ;  I  've  done  with  lier.  And  I  don't 
intend  to  have  my  nice  house  overrun  by  a 
swarm  of  little  vagabonds  of  children.  You 
should  go  home  at  Christmas,  and  for  a  fort- 
night in  the  summer ;  but  the  rest  of  the 
time  I  should  want  you  with  me.  We  might 
go  abroad  for  part  of  the  year. 

"As,  no  doubt,  you'd  be  missed  at  home,  I 
propose  that,  as  long  as  you  stay  with  me, 
to  allow  Annie  fifty  pounds  a  year,  to  pay 
a  competent  governess  to  teach  the  children. 
But  if  you  don't  come  to  live  *  with  me,  I 
shan't  allow  her,  or  you,  one  single  farthing. 


"So  now  you  can  take  your  choice.  If  you 
come  to  me,  you'll  have  a  most  happy  and 
luxurious  home,  with  no  cares;  and  you'll  al^ 
be  doing  a  good  action  in  helping  to  cheer 
the  last  days  of  a  lonely  old  woman.— Youre 
affectionately,  i«  Marian  Tknnant." 

Dora  read  this  abrupt  epistle  through  with 
ever-increasing  amazement,  and  then  thrubt  it 
into  her  pocket,  feeling  that  the  tuoiultuoii:) 
family  breakfast  table  was  hardly  the  place 
to  discuss  a  matter  of  such  importance. 

But  later  on,  she  showed  the  letter  to  her 
mother  and  father  in  the  study.  Mrs.  Pkrn' 
read  it,  and,  as  usual  in  an  emergency,  dis- 
solved into  helpless  tears. 

"It  would  be  a  splendid  chance  for  yoa, 
Dora,  and,  if  you  go  there,  your  fortune  will 
be  made,  for  Aunt  Marian's  very  generous. 
But,  oh  dear !  what  will  become  of  the  re$: 
of  us  if  you  go  away?  What  covld  I  do 
without  you?  It's  all  very  well  to  talk  al>oat 
paying  fifty  pounds  to  a  governess ;  but  no 
governess  would  do  what  you  do  for  the  chil- 
dren, and  in  the  house !  And  yet,  if  you 
offend  -Aunt  Marian—oh  dear  I  oh  dear  ! " 

She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  in  great  dis- 
tress. Her  husband  sat  in  silence,  but  with  a 
look  on  his  worn  features  which  his  daughter 
knew  by  this  time  denoted  great  mental  dis- 
tress and  perplexity— feelings  which  bis  wife's 
loud  sobs  certainly  did  nothing  to  diniinish. 

"Annie,  my  dear,  if  you  excite  yourself  so 
much,  you  will  make  yourself  ill,"  he  said  at 
last,  with  the  gentleness  that  only  comes  of 
manfully  suppressed  irritation.  He  handed  the 
letter  back  to  Dora.  "My  dear  child,  I  don't 
feel  as  if  I  ought  to  undertake  to  influence 
your  decision  in  such  a  momentous  matter. 
Your  parents  would  not  be  selfish  enough  to 
wish  to  stand  in  the  way,  if  you  think  it 
right  to  go.  Think  over  it  well  and  carefully, 
and  may  you  be  guided  to  choose  aright!" 

Poor  Mrs.  Parry  sobbed  out  somethiuj^,  bet 
it'  was  utterly  unintelligible  ;  and,  feeling  as  if 
she  would  like  to  be  alone  just  then,  Dora  pat 
on  her  hat  and  went  into  a  little  plantation 
near  the  Vicarage,  which  was  a  favourite  re- 
sort of  hers  in  those  rare  moments  when  she 
could  enjoy  a  little  leisure. 

She  seated  herself  on  a  fallen  tree,  and  read 
Miss  Tennant's  letter  through  very  carefully 
once  more.  She  seemed  to  hear  the  imperious, 
outspoken  old  lady  uttering  the  words  in  her 
ear,  so  characteristic  were  the  blunt  phrases. 

If  she  had  considered  nothing  but  her  0^*71 
advantage,  she  would  have  eagerly  accepted  the 
offer.  '  There  was  an  artistic  and  pleasure-loving 
side  to  Dora's  nature,  as  there  wets  to  that  of' 


All  Through  Prejudice. 


ber  father,  which  cried  out 
for  music,  and  beauty,  and 
culture,  and  leUure— cried  out, 
and  could  not  be  satiafiedi 
And  if  she  went  to  live  with 
MiKs  Tcnnant,  her  whole  future 
would  be  assured  ;  she'  need 
never  more  dread  poverty,  for 
her  great-aunt  was  old,  and 
she  would  inherit  her  property 
when  ahe  died.  And  then, 
Mice  jxtseessed  of  a  fortune, 
what  wonders  she  could  do 
for  her  father  and  the  chil- 
dren !  As  far  as  ahe  could 
achieve  it,  not  a  wish  of  her 
family  should  hereafter  go 
ungratified. 

And  then  suddenly,  with  an 
im|)atient  gesture,  she  dashed 
the  letter— the  too,  too  tempt-  * 
ing  letter— to  the  ground. 
Could  it  be  pa'iaibie  that  she, 
Dora  Parry,  had  descended  so 
low  as  to  be  actually  scheming 
for  a  dead  woman's  money  % 
Even  if  she  complied  with 
Miss  Tennant's  wish,  and 
went  to  live  in  London,  the 
old  lady's  fortune  might  never 
be  hers  ;  or  it  might  only 
come  when  it  would  be  too 
late  for  educating  the  boys 
or  lightening  tier  harassed 
father's  burdens.  And  to  ac- 
cept her  relative's  offer  merely 
to  insure  a  luxurious  home 
for  herself,  whilst  her  dear 
ones  were  nearly  starving,  would  be  too  con- 
temptibly aelfi.sb.  Dora  knew  as  well  as  her 
mother  tliat  a  governesa— -a  dozen  governesses 
— could    never  talte  her  place  at  home. 

Besides,  she  must  think  of  her  father,  who, 
she  knew,  was  accustomed  to  rely  U]H>n  her 
more  than  upon  anyone  else,  and  would  miss 
her  insTpressibly.  Mrs.  Parry's  only  way  of 
meeting  a  difficulty  was  to  sit  down  and  cry  ; 
and  when  a  man  comes  home,  tired  out  and  de- 
pressed after  tramping  about  a  poor  parish  all 
day,  he  requires  something  more  than  that 

But  it  was  not  without  tears— very  bitter  tears 
— tliat  Dora  finally  said  good-bye  to  all  hope  of 
ever  being  able  to  enjoy  music,  pictures,  foreign 
travel,  and  cultivated  society.  Life  seems  very 
long  at  twenty-one ;  she  did  not  see  much  pros- 
pect of  happiness  before  tier,  and  life  without 
happine.ss  is  but  a  cheerless  thing.  Ncverthe- 
Ie,ss,  her  resolution  was  taken  ;  and,  rising  to 
her  feet,  she  set  out  to  return  home. 
550 


"  She  came  taoe  \a  tooe  w/ili  Harold  MaiKntTe." 

At  a  turn  in  the  woodland  path,  she  most 
une.ipeotedly  came  face  to  face  with  Harold 
MuBgrave,  in  a  tweed  shooting  suit,  with  his 
gun  under  his  arm.  He  had  been  shooting 
rabbits  in  a  neighbouring  warren,  and  was  now 
on  his  way  home. 

She  tried  to  regain  composure,  as  she  put 
out  her  hand,  asking  what  sport  he  had  bad, 
and  thanking  him  for  his  offer  to  send  them 
some  rabbits ;  which,  in  truth,  would  be  an 
acceptable  addition  to  the  meagre  Vicarage 
table.  But  he  could  not  take  his  eyes  from 
her  face. 

"  I~I  hope  nothing  is  the  matter.  Miss 
Parry?"  lie  said  at  length,  anxiously. 

She  looked  down  on  the  ground  at  her  feet, 
and  her  lips  quivered  a  little.  Tlien  she  snid 
briefly— 

"it    is    only— that    a    rich    relative    of    ray 
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motlier's  offered  to  adopt  me  and  take  me  to 
live  Tvith  her  in  London — but  I  don't  think 
the  others  could,  do  without  me  at  home,  and 
so  I  shall  decline." 

"  Do  without  you !  I  should  rather  think 
they  couldn't ! "  exclaimed  Harold  heartily. 
He  had  heard  many  stories  in  the  village  of 
Miss  Parry's  excellence  as  a  daughter  and  elder 
sister. 

"  No ;  of  course,  it 's  my  duty  to  stay.  And  I 
Bhall  stay/'  Dora  assured  him,  with  a  brave 
smile.  **I  wouldn't  leave  my  father  for  the 
world ! " 

"I  must  say  I  think  you  are  doing  quite 
right,  Miss  Parry — that  is,  if  you  care  in  the 
least  to  have  my  opinion.  But  for  your  own 
sake,  I  am  sorry  you  cannot  accept  the  offer, 
if  it  would  have  enabled  you  to  have  a  happier 
life." 

"  Oh,  yes.  Aunt  Marian  )ias  a  big  house,  and 
I  could  have  gone  to  concerts,  and  parties,  and 
picture  galleries,  and  picnics  —  but  there 's  no 
use  thinking  any  more  about  it  now.  It's  all 
over  and  done  with,  and  I  shouldn't  have  said 
anything  on   the   subject,  if  you  hadn't  asked 


me." 

For  all  that,  she  was  conscious  that  the  mere 
act  of  telling  him  had  lightened  her  heart  of 
half  its  load.  When  they  parted  at  the  gate, 
each  felt  that  a  great  stride  had  been  made 
towards  intimacy  between  them  —  that  they 
liked  .^each  other  better  than  ever  before. 
Harold's  mind,  as  he  went  home,  was  full  of 
Dora's  face  as  he  had  seen  it,  with  that  look 
of  high  resolution  upon  it  which  had  so  trans- 
formed her  small  and  not  strikingly  handsome 


features.  For  the  moment,  he  had  really 
thought  her  quite  beautiful,  in  spite  of  her 
shabby  garden-hat  and  faded  gown. 

•  •        -      •  •  • 

That  same  night,  after  the  children  had  gone 
to  bed,  Dora  sat  down  and  wrote  a  long  letter 
to  Ikfiss  Tenuaht,  gratefully  declining  her  offer, 
and  explaining  that  she  did  not  think  it  right 
to  leave  her  mother  arid  the  children.  It  T^-as 
a  letter  which  cost  her  not  a  little  effort  to 
write,  and  she  worded  it  as  diplomatically  a^ 
she  knew  how ;  but  its  effect  upon  the  fiery  old 
lady  was  none  the  less  exasperating. 

"You  are  a  little  idiot,"  wrote  Miss  Tennant, 
in  the  bold  hand  which  wa^  so  wonderfollv 
forcible  for  an  old  woman.  "No  girl  in  her 
senses  would  have  refused  such  an  offer  a< 
mine ;  and  I've  done  with  you  now.  You  may 
get  along  as  best  you  can  ;  /  shall  not  try  t<> 
help  you  again.  ^  You  needn't  trouble  to  answer 
this,  because  your  letters  will  only  go  into  the 
waste-paper  basket.  I  desire  no  further  corre- 
spondence with  such  an  ungrateful  crew." 

Dora  folded  up  the  closely  written  sheet,  with 
a  trembling  lip. 

"Well,  at  any  rate,  it  is  some  consolation  to 
know  that  father  and  Mr.  Harold  Musgrave 
think  I  have  done  quite  right,"  she  said  to 
herself,  in  mute  appeal  against  Miss  Tennant's 
harsh  judgment. 

It  did  not  occur  to  her  at  the  time  that  it 
was  in  any  way  remarkable  that  the  opinion  of 
Harold  Musgrave,  who  a  i^y:  weeks  ago  hod 
been  a  perfect  stranger  to  her,  should  now  be 
of  sufficient  importance  in  her  estimation  to 
rank  next  to  that  of  her  father. 

(7'o  6f  ca\\\\n.Vitd,) 


TO    BRING    THE    ROSES    BACK. 
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Y  lady's  cheek  is  all  too  pale ; 

If  watchful  care  the  power  doth  lack, 
What  happy  spell  may  now  avail 
To  bring  the  roses  back? 


Our  songless  woods  are  hectic-bright. 

Our  garden  beds  are  cold  and  black : 
Ah,  me  !  to  stay  the  swallows'  flight, 
And  bring  the  roses  back ! 


"Who  knows?    Some  golden-hearted  chine, 
That  mocks  our  hard-faced  almanack, 
May  dower  your  lips  with  cherry-time, 
And  kiss  the  roses  back ! " 

She  yields  her  hand  to  be  caress'd ; 

A  faint  blush  leaves  a  tender  track : 
"I  think,"  she  murmurs,  "love  is  best 
To  chann  the  roses  back." 

FfiEDKRICK    LaNGBRIDGE. 
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SPIRITUAL    DANGERS: 

By  the   Venerable  W. 


ENVY. 


Sinclair,   D.D..   Arclideacon  of  London  and  Canoa 
ol  St.   Paul's. 

"  II.-  knew  thit  for  «dv7  the;  bad  delivered  Him."— St.  Matthkw  xxvli,  IS. 


HAT  ft  hideous  and 
poi.sonous  vice  ia 
envy  !  It  hfts  the 
miserable  distinc- 
tion of  being  the 
reason  why  the  re- 
lif^ous     authorities 


of 


Je^ 


livered  up  Christ 
to  be  crucilied. 
■  They  were  envious 
of  His  wonderful  power  with  the  people,  and 
they  felt  that  if  things  went  on  much  longer 
their  prestige  and  influence  wouJd  be  irrepar< 
tibly  undermined.  If  they  had  known  what  was 
meant  by  the  Father  and  His  revelation,  they 
woold  have  rejoiced  in  this  new  manifestation 
of  His  power,  and  would  have  studied  what  it 
might  be  intended  to  convey. 

Envy  is  the  hatred  of  another's  felicity— in 
respect  of  superiors,  because  we  are  not  equal  to 
them  ;  in  respect  of  inferiors,  lest  they  should  be 
e<|ual  to  us ;  in  respect  of  equals,  because  they 
are  equal  to  us  already. 

To  the  natural  man  envy  is  almost  insepar- 
nltle.  There  are  a.  few  natures  by  birth  so 
healthy,  light,  contented,  and  happy  that  every- 
thing to  them  is  alike  pleasant  and  the  occasion 
of  cheerfulness.  But  in  the  case  of  most  men, 
unless  they  have  been  disciplined  by  the  grace 
of  Ood,  the  passion  of  envy  takes  possession  of 
them  as  vehemently  and  uncontrollably  as  the 
yiassion  of  love.  They  cannot  endure  to  see  other 
ytersons  prosperous  where  they  think  they  ought 
to  be  themselves.  They  get  what  the  Bible  calls 
"  itn  evil  eye  " — an  eye  full  of  rage,  jealousy,  spleen 
mid  malevolence,  constantly  interjireting  actions 
nnd  words  for  the  worse. 

I'eople  generally  envy  those  who  are  nearest  to 
their  own  condition  in  birth,  family,  state,  reputa- 
tion, and  wealth.  There  is  not  much  temptation 
to  envy  a  sovereign,  a  prime  niiuister,  a  primate, 
or  a  millionaire.  They  are  too  far  removed  from 
our  own  surroundings  to  cause  us  pangs  of  dis- 
appointment, malevolence,  or  inconvenience.  But 
when  people  of  onr  own  sort  and  our  own  acquaint- 
ance begin  to  get  on  better  than  ourselves,  or  tread 
iijKm  our  feet,  or  take  our  place,  then,  if  we  have 
not  got  the  grace  of  Ood,  we  begin  to  hate  them, 
lis  .loseph  was  hated  by  his  brothers.  Our  kins- 
folk, our  colleajrueM,  those  who  have  been  brought 
up  with  ua— they  ure  the  most  likeiy  to  arouse  our 


ungenerous  regret  when  they  are  raised  in  life. 
We  cannot  speak  peaceably  to  them. 

Again;  people  who  have  been  in  any  respect 
greatly  blessed  by  good  fortune  are  inclined  them- 
selves to  be  envious.  They  cannot  bear  others  to 
come  near  them.  It  seems  to  them  aa  if  the 
others  were  wanting  to  take  away  wha(  is  theirs 
by  right.  In  the  same  way,  if  you  have  yourself 
been  very  greatly  honoured,  you  do  not  like  others 
to  get  the  same  honour  which  is  your  own  special 
distinction.  People  about  Courts  are  naturally 
jpaloua  of  new-comers  nnd  new  favourites.  The 
fashionable  beauty  who  is  growing  middle-aged 
cannot  endure  the  new  and  younger  fashionable 
beauties.  Or  if  you  have  received  great  respect 
for  your  wisdom,  you  do  not  wish  other  people  to 
reach  the  same  height  and  degree  of  eagacity. 
People  who  are  desirous  of  honour  are  of  course 
more  naturally  envieus  than  those  who  are  content ; 
they  wish  the  honour'  to  come  their  way,  and  not 
to  others  whom  they  despise.  "  The  envious  man," 
said  St.  Gregory,  "  is  mode  unhappy,  not  by  his 
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is  the  filthy  slime  of  the  soul :  a  venom,  a  poison,  - 
or  quicksilver  which  consumeth  the  flesh  and 
drieth  up  the  marrow  of  the  bones.''  Out  of  envy 
Dionysius  the  tyrant  punished  Philoxenus  the 
musician,  because  he  could  sing,  and  Plato  the 
philosopher,  because  he  could  dispute  better  than 
himself.  Out  of  envy  Cambyses,  King  of  Persia, 
slew  his  brother  Smerdis,  because  he  could  draw  a 
stronger  bow  than  himself  or  any  of  his  followers. 
Out  of  envy  the  Emperor  Caligula  slew  his  brother, 
because  of  his  personal  beauty.  The  Christian 
unfeignedly  rejoices  when  anyone  arrives  with 
gifts  which  can  adorn  either  his  own  society  or  - 
the  world  at  large  :  to  the  worldly  man  they  are 
gall  and  bitterness.  "  Wh^n  men  are  full  of  envy 
they  disparage  everything,  whether  it  be  good  or 
bad.'' 

It  is  perhaps  in  political  life  that  the  temptation 
to  envy  is  strongest.  Here  almost  all  the  different 
reasons  for  envy  of  which  I  have  spoken  are  in  full 
vigour.  To  see  your  rival  in  the  place  that  you 
think  you  ought  to  fill ;  to  see  new  and  younger 
men  coming  up  and  supplanting  your  own  posi- 
tion ;  to  find  effects  produced  by  others  which 
you  cannot  hope  to  emulate— all  this  must  be 
bitter  indeed  to  the  man  who  has  not  learned 
the  Christian  lesson  of  unselfishness. 

And  again,  in  political  movements,  in  attacks  on 
venerable  institutions,  and  the  like,  how  careful 
men  ought  to  be  to  sift  their  motives,  lest,  after  all, 
the  old  enemy  envy  be  found  to  be  the  dominant 
factor !  Am  I  really  actuated  by  a  burning  desire 
for  the  highest  good  of  the  state  of  things  which  I 
am  assailing,  or  may  I  perhaps  unconsciously  be 
jealous  of  those  advantages  which  it  possesses 
and  which  I  do  not  share?  This  is  specially  a 
danger  to  those  who  are  born  in  poverty  or  a 
humble  lot  in  life.  If  I  am  a  Christian,  and  on 
self-examination  discover  myself  to  be  the  victim 
of  that  mean  and  sordid  passion,  how  can  I 
continue  my  opposition? 

I  have  been  speaking  chiefly  of  the  envies  and 
jealousies  of  the  world,  because  they  are  the  most 
glaring  types  by  which  we  can  be  warned.  But 
are  any  of  us  in  this  life  safe  from  the  recrudes- 
cence of  evil  passions,  or  from  contamination  with 
the  worldly  spirit  ?  Are  all  our  motives  pure,  and 
our  thoughts  fit  for  public  inspection  ?  Do  we  in 
all  things  act  solely,  as  our  desire  ought  to  be  that 
we  should,  from  the  love  of  God  and  the  love  of 
man  ?  It  is  very  likely  that  in  one  or  other  of 
these  ways,  if  we  were  strict  with  ourselves,  we 
should  find  that  we  had  offended.    . 

What  is  the  ideal  that  Christianity  gives  us  as 
an  antidote  to  this  evil  temper?  "/»  honour 
ftrefer  one  another" — that  is  the  difficult  lesson 
that  we  have  to  learn.  Oh,  how  hard,  when 
another  man  comes  who  can  do  something  better 
than  we  can,  on  which  perhaps  we  prided  ourselves, 


to  give  him  place  and  rejoice  in  his  success!  How 
strange,  when  there  is  a  choice  of  advantages,  to 
put  others  into  them  before  ourselves!  What  an 
uphill  task  to  rejoice  in  the  prosperity  of  other 
people  instead  of  our  own  !  Yet  that  is  our  duty 
as  Christians.  That  is  whttt  it  is  to  follow  the 
example  of  our  Lord.  We  can  never  allow  any 
spice  of  hatred,  malice,  uncharitableness,  suspicion, 
or  jealousy  to  be  admitted  into  our  conduct. 
"  Let  nothing  be  done  through  strife  or  vainglory  : 
but  in  lowliness  of  mind  let  each  esteem  others 
better  than  themselves.  Yea,  all  of  you  shall  be 
subject  one  to  another,  and  be  clothed  with 
humility ;  for  Ood  resisteth  the  proud,  and  giveth 
grace  unto  the  humble."  Directly  any  feeling  of 
irritation  at  the  success,  or  prosperity,  or  ability, 
or  good-fortune,  or  happiness  of  other  people 
comes  into  our  hearts,  we  must  at  once,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  call  on  the  Source  of  all 
strength  to  come  to  us  and  drive  out  so  powerful 
and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  our  walk  with  God. 
If  at  any  time  we  should  in  this  way  fall  into  the 
snare  of  the  devil,  how  miserable  it  will  be  after- 
wards, when  we  have  come  to  ourselves,  to 
remember  that  we  have  actually  been  arraying 
ourselves  against  some  form  of  excellence,  given 
by  God,  and  merely  because  it  was  not  our  own 
excellence,  but  belonged  to  another,  of  whom  we 
were  jealous! 

The  fact  is  that  all  forms  of  excellence  and  true 
beauty  are,  so  far,  manifestations  of  the  Divine 
Being,  and  they  should  command  our  instant 
sympathy  and  admiration.  The  good  singer 
should  rejoice  that  there  is  even  a  better  singer 
than  himself,  and  one  even  more  capable  of  show- 
ing forth  the  glory  of  God.  The  wise  and  able 
man  should  thank  God  that  someone  has  been 
found  for  some  important  office  of  more  powerful 
intellect  and  judgment  than  his  own.  The 
notable  and  useful  preacher,  whose  humility  God 
has  honoured  by  any  degree  of  influence  and 
acceptance,  knowing  his  own  imperfection  and 
inadequacy,  should  rejoice  that  there  are  others  in 
whose  ministrations  the  people  of  God  can  find 
more  comfort  and  help  than  in  his  own.  In  what- 
ever post  we  think  we  excel  or  have  any  particular 
merit,  it  is  just  there  that  we  should  be  ready  to 
welcome  the  superior  merit  of  other  men. 

"  I  have  learnwi,"  wrote  St.  Paul,  "  in  whatsoever 
state  I  am,  therewith  to  be  content.  I  know  both 
how  to  be  abased  and  how  to  abound ;  everywhere, 
and  in  all  things,  I  am  instructed  both  how  to  be 
full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to  abound  and  to 
suffer  need."  That  is  the  true  secret  of  being  free 
from  the  misery  of  envy.  Envy  is  its  own 
tormentor.  Envy  is  the  saw  of  the  soul.  Envy 
never  enriched  any  man.  The  envious  are  only 
a  torment  to  themselves.  "As  a  moth  gnaws 
a  garment,"  said  St.  Chrysostom,  "  so  doth  envy 
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consume  a  man/*  An  envious  person  is  both  mean 
and  miserable,  and  abhorred  of  both  God  and  man. 
Even  for  the  sake  of  prudence,  it  would  be  attemper 
to  be  a'voided.  The  Christian  is  thankful  for  what 
God  has  given  him,  and  he  does  what  he  can  to 
put  it  to  the  best  use.  \i  there  is  anything  else- 
where that  is  beautiful  and  praiseworthy,  he  can 
honestly  rejoice  that  it  exists,  and  that  God  has 
bestowed  His  blessing  upon  it.  "It  is  a  great 
blessing  to  possess  what  one  wishes,"  said  someone 
to  an  ancient  philosopher.  **  It  is  a  still  greater 
blessing,"  was  the  reply,  "  not  to  desire  what  one 
does  not  possess." 

Contentment  is  a  blessing  far  more  worth  seek- 
ing than  any  treasure  or  honour  that  can  be  won 
by  our  conduct  and- commerce  in  the  world ;  and 
it  is  to  be  won  within  the  mind  itself.'  Izaak 
Walton  tells  us  how  he  knew  a  man  who  had 
health,  and  riches,  and  several  houses,  all  beau- 
tiful and  well-furnished,  and  would  be  often 
troubling  himself  and  his  family  to  remove  from 
one  of  them  to  another.  On  being  asked  by  a 
friend  for  the  reason  of  this,  he  answered 
that  it  was  in  order  to  find  content  in  some  of 
them.  But  his  friend,  knowing  his  temper,  told 
him,  if  he  would  find  content  in  any  of  his  houses, 
he  m«st  leave  himself  behind;  for  content  can 
never  dwell  but  with  a  meek  and  quiet  soul. 

If  you  desire  to  be  able  to  comprehend  with  all 
saints  what  is  the  breadth,  and  length,  and  depth, 
and  height,  and  to  know  for  yourselves  the  love  of 
Christ,  which  passeth  knowledge,  that  ye  may  be 
filled  with  all  the  fulness  of  God,  then  determine 
with  God*s  help  to  put  away  from  your  hearts  this 
great  and  evil  stumbling-block  of  the  envious 
thought !  What  have  you  that  you  did  not 
receive  from  God  ?  Who  are  you  that  you  should 
puff  yourself  up  against  another  1  If  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  really  in  you,  then  you  will  be  able  to 
delight  yourself  wherever  anything  is  to  be  fdund 
that  is  notable  and  beautiful,  and  praiseworthy, 
and  that  speaks  to  you  of  the  hand  Divine.  You 
will  be  thankful  for  what  you  have,  and  will  not 


be  morbidly  mooning  over  that  which  you  have 
not.  There  was  an  Italian  bishop  struggling  with 
great  difficulties  without  showing  the  least  im- 
patience. One  of  his  intimate  friends,  admiring 
his  conduct  and  thinking  it  impossible  to  imitate, 
asked  him  the  secret  of  being  always  easy.  "I 
can  teach  you  my  secret  with  great  facility,"  re- 
plied the  old  man.  ''  It  consists  in  nothing  more 
than  making  a  right  use  of  my  eyes."  His  friend 
asked  him  to  explain  himself.  "  Most  willingly," 
said  the  bishop.  *'  In  whatever  state  I  am,  I  first  of 
all  look  up  to  heaven,  and  remember  that  my  prin- 
cipal business  here  is  to  get  there;  then  I  look  down 
upon  the  earth,  and  call  to  mind  how  small  a  place 
I  shall  occupy  in  it  when  I  die  and  am  buried ;  I 
then  look  abroad  into  the  world,  and  observe  what 
multitudes  there  are  who  are  in  all  respects  more 
unhappy  than  myself.  Thus  I  learn  where  true 
happiness  is  ])]aced ;  where  all  our  cares  must 
end ;  and  what  little  reason  I  have  to  repine  or  to 
complain." 

But  the  truest  way  of  all  to  annihilate  envy  is 
to  have  received  Christ  Himself  into  our  hearts. 
Then,  like  Him,  we  shall  care  for  nothing  but  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  benefit  of  men.  We  shall  go 
about  day  and  night  doing  good.  Day  and  night 
we  shall  praise  God  for  His  unutterable  goodness 
in  sparing  our  lives,  and  pouring  upon  us  so  many 
kind  and  bountiful  gifts,  and  making  us  what  we 
are,  and  calling  us  to  the  knowledge  of  Himself  and 
of  His  salvation.  The  things  that  are  true,  vener- 
able, just,  pure,  lovely,  of  good  report,  virtuous, 
praiseworthy ;  these  things  will  occupy  our  atten- 
tion, and  wherever  we  meet  them  we  shall  hail 
them  with  joy,  like  the  flowers  in  the  spring.  And 
someday  a  time  will  come  when  the  long  waiting 
of  patience  will  be  rewarded,  and  we  shall  all 
bring  whatever  gifts  were  ours  into  the  Holy  City  ; 
and  we  shall  return  from  our  earthly  pilgrimage 
with  songs  and  everlasting  joy  upon  our  heads,  and 
with  full  appreciation  of  all  that  is  best  in  the 
human  nature  of  the  redeemed  we  shall  enter  into 
the  joy  of  our  Lord. 


♦•WHO    TOUCHED    ME?" 


ONCE  when  Tbou  passed'st  'midst  the  gathering 
throng 
Pressing  upon  Thee  on  Thine  earthly  way, 
A  sinner  touched  Thee— by  that  touch  made  strong, 
Her  erring  nature  caught  a  heavenward  ray. 

Lo!  she  but  touched  Thy  robe's  extremest  verge 
With  shrinking  finger,  and  then  went  apart— 

No  plea  for  foregone  sin  ^he  dared  to  urge, 
Save  Thy  compassion  for  an  erring  heart. 

Hundreds  had  touched  Thee :  haughty  Pharisees, 
And  subtle  scribes  and  lawyers;  each  in  turn 

Had  plucked  Thee  by  the  robe  with  cunning  pleas, 
Pretending  that  of  Thee  they  fain  would  learn. 


Hasty  disciples,  rash  with  new-born  seal. 
Untried  as  yet,  pressed  on  Thee  in  that  hour, 

Seeking  to  hear  what  next  Thou  would'st  reveal, 
Exulting  in  the  hope  of  earthly  pow'r. 

But,  touching  thus,  no  power  issued  forth 

To  heal,  forgive,  or  save,  or  make  them  whole- 
Naught  to  redeem  them  from  the  coming  wrath : 
They  were  as  far  from  Thee  as  pole  from  pole. 

Hundreds  had  touched  Thee  ere  this  one  drew  nigh. 
But  naught  Arom  Thy  pure  spirit  passed  to  them, 

Only  to  her  who,  with  repentant  sigh, 
Ventured  to  touch  Thy  pure  robe's  lowest  hem. 
And,  pardoned,  won  her  meek  faith's  diadem. 

W.  A.  61BB8. 


A  True    Incident.     By  Alfred  T.    Story. 


ANY    yeara    &go — at    ft 
time  indeed  when  the 
grasdfatherij      and 
grandmothers  of  many 
of  thoHe  who  will  read 
these  lines  were  still 
young,      or     in     the 
heyday  of  life — there 
was     living     at    Tun- 
.  bridge   Wells  a   little 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  noble  lady,  who  was 
destined  to  play  a  very  important  part  in  the 
world.     She  had,  of  course,  no  notion  of  the 
future  greatness  Providence  had  ^n  store   for 
her.     Indeed,  like  most  girls  of   her  a^e,  she 
thought    moi-e  of    her   dolls    than    of    almost 
anything,     except     her     mother,     whom    she 
simply    adored.     And     not     without     reason ; 
for  of    the    thuusauds    of  admirable   and   de- 
voted   mothers   our   England  then  knew,  and 
still   luiow*<,  she   was   among   the   most  ador- 
able and   devoted. 

The  DuclieuK  — for  sucli  van  the  rank  of 
the  little  girl's  mother — had  a  very  exalted 
idea.fts  to  what  were  the  needs  of  a  true 
education ;  and  though  she  knew  that  her 
daughter  would  be  wealthy,  and  though  in 
her  heart  of  hearts  she  had  a  premonition 
of  the  coming  greatness  of  her  child,  yet 
she  trained  her  with  all  the  care  and 
assiduity  that  another  mother  might  liave 
.•<hown  to  ft  daughter  wlio  she  knew  would 
have  to  make  her  own  way  in  the  world. 

Even  now,  an  a  little  giil  of  no  more 
tjian  seven  or  eight  years  of  age,  she  had 
her  Fi-ench  and  German  governesses,  her 
tutors    f»r    other    subjects,     and,     in     sliort, 


such  set  daily  lessons  and  instruction  as 
were  deemed  necessary  for  a  young  lady 
of  noble  birth  and  high  prospects.  But 
chiefly,  and  before  all  else,  it  was  the 
Duehess's  aim  to  instil  into  her  daughter's  ' 
mind  those  principles  of  religion  and  ethics 
without  which  there  can  be  no  true  great- 
ness in  human  character.  Nor  -  did  this 
estimable  lady  leave  these  important  matters 
to  others  ;  in  all  that  regarded  her  daughter's 
moral  and  social  well-being,  she  was  herself 
the  directress  of  her  studies.  Nothing  would 
induce  this  admirable  mother  to  accept  invi- 
tations that  would  take  her  away  from  her 
youthful    charge  even    for  a   single  day. 

What  a  wise  woman  she  waa  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  her  daughter  may  bo 
gathered  from  one  fact.  Like  most  girls, 
the  little  lady,  as  she  was  sometimes  called, 
was  very  fond  of  dolls,  of  which  she  had 
a  great  number.  But  the  only  condition  on 
which  she  was  allowed  to  liave  them  was 
that  she  sliould  take  the  utmost  care  of 
them,  washing  and  dressing  the  dolls  her- 
self, and  seeing  that  they  were  provided  with 
the  neatest  and  most  becoming  clothing, 
such  as  is  due  to  all  children.  Further- 
more, it  was  an  understanding  that  she 
should  diligently  work  for  the  money  re- 
quisite for  fresh  dolls,  if  she  desired  them, 
as    well   as  clothing   for   tlie  old   ones. 

yhe  could  not,  tlierefore,  buy  new  dolls 
whenever  and  at  whatever  price  she  thought 
pi'oper.  If  she  saw  a  doll  that  took  her 
fancy,  the  ways  and  means  of  purchasing 
it  had  to  be  carefully  considered,  and  often 
enough    a   pretty  face  that   would  liave   beea 
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"  abe  wu  busr  holding  &  racepUoo.* 

au  Atlmiiabli;  addition  fj)  ln-r  dolt -nursery 
hod  to  he  loved  .ind  left  alont.  For,  like 
a  grw*t  many  others  in  thu  world,  tliis 
lillle  Ifuly  could  only  spend  aftor  she  had 
duly  oitnied. 

She  received  m  much  a  month  for  attend- 
ing diligently  to  her  lesaonsi.  If  she  showed 
any  negleot,  there  was  a  deduction  ;  but  it 
must  be  said  tliat  the  young  lady  was  usually 
so  good  that  it  WHS  very  rai-ely  indeed  that 
anytliiug  had  to  be  takeu  off  her  stipulated 
alio  wan  ee. 

It  liappeoed  one  day,  when  the  little  lady 
was  taking  a  walk  on  the  Pantiles,  that  she 


saw  a  doll,  in  a  shop 
window,  so  beautiful 
that  it  at  once  rivetod 
her  attention  and  won 
her  heart.  She  couli! 
with  difficulty  dnm 
herself  away,  and  un 
reaching  home  she  at 
once  commence*]  to  in- 
terest her  mother  in 
this  "love  of  a  doll." 
"You  seem  to  liavc 
taken  quite  a  faiicy 
for    it,"    remarked    tiie 


have  iiideH, 
"  replied  tln' 
young  lady,  "I  think 
it  must  have  bet'ii 
made  specially  for  nic. 
You  would  love  her 
too — she  is  so  sweet  I  " 
The  Duchess  smiled. 
"Anything  that  yuu 
love,  my  child,  I  am 
sure  to,"  she  retuniw). 
The  little  lady  wax 
seated  on  the  lloiir 
with  a  board  in  front 
of  her  fitted  up  in  the 
manner  of  a  drawing, 
room.  Tliere  were 
chairs,  tables,  and  all 
the  other  necetuory 
paraphernalia ;  but  the 
middle  portion  of  the 
room  was  tguite  free 
from  furniture.  Tliis 
was  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  dolls,  so 
that  they  could  walk 
about  and  talk,  and 
otherwise  disport  them- 
selves at  their  ease. 
•  All  over  the  floor  there 

were   little    holes,    and 
by  means  of  wires  in- 
Nerted  into  them,  alid  looped  over  the  feet  of 
the  dolln,   they  could  be  nia<ic  to  stand  anj'- 
where   that  their  little    mother   wished. 

She  was  busy  holding  a  I'eeeption.  The 
oldest  of  her  duUmanity,  us  the  little  lady 
called  thein,  was  supposed  to  be  a  queen. 
She  was  surrounded  by  her  ladies-in-waiting, 
and  gentlemen  in  naval  and  nitlitary  uniform, 
while  others  wei-e  being  presented  to  her. 
Every  dull  had  its  name  and  station ;  thete 
was  no  crowding  and  pushing  allowed,  and 
the  greatest  orderliness  and  good  maunen 
prevailed. 

Every    now     and     again     the     gentle-eyed 
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motlier  was  appealed  to  in  regard  to  some 
(juestion  of  etiquette  or  deportment,  and  when 
the  knotty  point  was  settled  the  ceremony 
would  go  on  as  before,  until  the  end  was 
reached. 

The  Duchess,  seeing  her  daughter  so  fond 
of  her  dolls,  and  so  attentive  to  their 
wants,  early  perceived  the  use  she  could 
make  of  them  to  instil  many  an  idea 
of  behaviour  and  good  manners  into  her 
daughter's  mind.  Well  would  it  be  if 
other  parents  took  the  same  care,  and, 
in  an  age  of  so  much  education,  would 
take  the  trouble  to  instinct  their  children 
in  that  sort  of  high  breeding  that  is  half- 
sister  to  good   morals. 

Presently  the  little  lady  looked  up  from 
her  play   and   said : 

"Don't  you  think,  mamma,  that  I  need 
a  sort  of  superior  companion  to  the  queen 
—a  queen-dowager,  or  something  of  that 
kind  ? " 

The  Duchess  smiled. 

"Are  you  thinking  of  the  beautiful  doll 
you  have   seen,  my  dear?"   she  asked. 

"Yes,    mamma,    I   think   I   am." 

"Would  she  not  be  too  young  for  a 
queen-dowager  ?  " 

"I  think  perhaps  she  would.  But  I 
could  make  her  the  queen's  sister.  Or — or 
I  should  not  mind  making  her  even  the 
queen — she  is   so  beautiful." 

"But  I  would  not  depose  my  queen,  if  I 
were  you." 

"No.  Well,  I  might  make  her  some- 
thing else.     What  else   could  I  make  her?" 

"You  could  make  her  the  queen-consort 
of  her  brother,  who  might  be  King  of 
Elsewhere — a  "very  large  country,  you 
know." 

"Oh,  yes,  manuna,  that  would  do  splen- 
didly! When  shall  I  go  and  buy  the 
queen-consort?"  exclaimed  the  little  lady 
eagerly. 

"I  do  not  know,"  replied  the  Duchess 
with  a  sudden  seriousness  of  aspect.  "You 
M«  you  have  no  money.  You  spent  all 
your  last  month's  allowance  almost  at  once, 
and  next  month's  will  not  be  due  for  a 
fortnight.     Is    not   that   so?" 

"Yes,   mamma,"   replied    the   little   dame. 

"I  don't   see,    then,   what   can   1m;  done." 

The  young  lady  looked  very  disconsolate 
fw  a  minute  or  two.  Then  she  looked  up 
Uj  the  Duchess,   and  said  : 

"Might  I  not  go  to  the  people  at  the 
shop  and  ask  them  if  they  will  keep  the 
doll  for  me   a   fortnight?" 

Tlie  Duchess  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
then  said  : 

*'Yc8|  you  might  perhaps  do   that." 


Accordingly  in  the  aftenioon,  when 
lessons  were  done,  the  bright  little  girl 
took  her  way  to  the  Pantiles.  It  was  not 
many  steps  from  the  home  in  which  they 
were  then  residing,  and,  as  she  was  a  very 
careful  and  sedate  littlp  woman,  she  could 
be   trusted   thus   far  alone. 

The  shopkeeper,  who  knew  her  and  the 
Duchess  very  well,  made  no  difficulty  about 
keeping  the  doll  till  the  end  of  the 
month,  and  the  little  lady  returned  homo 
triumphant.      . 

It  need  haixlly  be  said  that  all  this 
was  a  part  of  the  discipline  to  which  she 
was  subjected  by  the  Duchess,  her  mother, 
who  desired  to  teach  her  daughter  the 
necessity  of  regulating  her  desires  by  the 
means  at  her  disposal. 

In  due  course  the  fortnight  came  to  an 
end,  as  the  very  longest  fortnight  manages 
to  do  in  time ;  and  .the  little  lady  one 
bright  sununer  afternoon  made  her  way  to 
the  toyshop  where  her  new  treasure  was  in 
w^aiting  for  her.  Six  bright  shillings  were 
in  her  purse  to  pay  for  it;  and  never  did 
doll-lover  count  out  so  large  a  sum  with 
greater  alacrity  and  delight  than  did  this 
young  lady  of  seven,  as  the  blue-eyed  queen- 
consort  that  was  to  be  smiled  sweetly 
upon  her  from  the  dainty  box  that  had 
been  her  home  almost  from  the  hour  of 
her  birth. 

And  now,  with  the  precious  treasure 
upon  her  arm,  the  little  lady  bade  the 
shop-keeper  good-afternoon,  and  was  about 
to  step  from  the  door,  when  a  poor, 
miserable-looking*  object  of  a  man  met  her 
eye.  He  was  standing*  but  a  couple  of 
feet  away,  and  seemed  as  though  he  were 
going  to  speak  to  her,  attracted  doubtless 
by  the  innocent  kindliness  of  her  expression, 
and  the  tenderness  of  her  blue  eyes. 
But  though  his  lips  moved,  no  sound  came 
from   them. 

He  stood  aside  to  let  her  pass — a  mute 
agonised  appeal  in  his  sunken  cheeks  and 
quivering   chin. 

"  Did  you  wish  to  speak  lo  me  ?  "  asked 
the   little   lady,   staying   her   steps. 

Encouraged  by  her  winning  voice,  the 
poor  tramp — for  such  he  was — said,  in 
trembling   accents — 

"  I  am  very  hungry.  I  would  not  ask 
for  help  if  I  were  not  ready  to  sink  with 
hunger." 

He   looked   famine   fi-om  his  eyes 

"  I  am  so  sorry  ;  I  have  no  money,  or 
else " 

His  lips  trembled  forth  a  humble 
"  Thank  you,  lady,"  then  he  shuffled  ou 
his   way,   hunger  impersonate. 
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"  Stay  t  "  mumiUfwl  tlie  littlts  owner 
of  the  new  doll  There  was  &  iiuiver 
in  her  cliildiah  voice  and  a  niuiitture  in 
her    eyes  tw   iihe  spoke.      "  Wait   a.    minute, 

Slie  stepped  back  into  the  sliop,  ap- 
proached the  iady  behind  the  counter,  and 
aaid  : 

"  Oh,  please,  do  you  mind  taking  the 
doll  back,  and  keeping  it  for  me  for  a  few 
days  longer  ? " 

"  Certainly  I  will,"  replied  tlie  sliop- 
keeper  ;  "  and  you  wisli  uie  to  i-etum  you 
the   moiiey  1  " 

"  Yea,    if  you   please." 

This  was  done,  and  tlie  little  lady, 
hurrying  uut  of  the  shop,  placed  the 
whole  of  the  money  in  the  liauda  of  the 
starving   man. 

He  was  like  one  thunderstruck.  Never 
had  bounty  rained  upon  bim  in  such  pro- 
fusion before. 

He  stared  at  the  hoard  of  shillingH  in  his 
hand— for  hoard  it  seemed  to  him — his  eyes 
filled  with   tears,    while   hia   lips  trembled  in 


gift 


1  effort    to   ^knowledge    the  generous 


Please  go  quickly  and  get  BometliLng 
to  eat,"   said   the   little   lady. 

"  Yes,  miss,  I  will,"  replied  the  poor 
fellow,  at  length  finding  his  tongue  ;  "  and 
may  God  bless  you  all  the  days  of  your 
life,  and  prosper  you  in  everything  yon   do." 

The  child — for  she  was  no  more — looked 
at  him  piteously,  and  was  walking  away 
with  chastened  thoughts,  this  little  incident 
liaving  perhaps  been  the.fintt  to  acquaint 
her  personally  with  the  tragedy  of  tlie 
world's  sorrow,  when  the  object  of  her 
bounty  murmured  in  a  low  tone,  though 
loud   enough  to   reach   her   ear  : 

"  If  the  Almighty  made  you  a  queen,  it 
would     Dot     be     more    tlian    your     gooditess 

Then  he  hobbled  away  to  satisfy  bia 
hunger. 

When  the  little  lady  at  length  reacliw! 
home,  she  told  her  mother  what  had  hap- 
pened. The  Duchess  listened  with  a  gravu 
face,    which   caused   her   daughter  to   ask  : 


' '  Did  jaa  wiah  to  speak  lo  d: 
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"  Did  1  do  right,  mamma,  to  givo  him  all 
thu  money  t " 

"  Yes,  I  think  you  did,  my  child.  Yoa 
cannot  go  far  wrong  if  you  Wlow  the 
promptings  ui  an  unselBuh  heart.  Besides, 
it  is  the  duty  of  those  who  ore  royal  to 
act   royally." 

"  But  what  do  you  think,  mamma  ?  " 
added  the  Httle  lady  ;  "  as  I  was  coming 
itu-ay  the  poor  man  said  if  God  made  me 
a  queen  it  would  not  be  more  than  my 
goodness  deserved." 

"  It  was  a  strange,  saying,"  said  the 
Ducliess,  taking  the  child  to  her  bosom. 
Then  ^ter  a  pause  she  added  ;  "  if  you 
should  be  ijueen  one  day,  my  love,  you 
iiiu.st    be   very,    very  good." 

"  I  will  try  to  be  good  always,  whetlier  I 
be  a  quc«n  or  not,"  returned  the  girl.  "  But 
I   am   not  likely   to   be  a  queen,    am   H" 

"  I  did  not  wish  to  let  you  know,  so 
j-oung,  my  child ;  but  I  caimot  say  no, 
and  T  think  you  lisve  so  good  a  heart 
that  it  wilt  not  do  any  harm  to  tell  you 
that  you  are  more  than  likely,  one  day, 
to  be  Victoria,  Queen  of  England,  and 
to  have  niaay  more  like  that  poor  man 
who  will  look  up  to  you  for  help  and 
consolation   in  affliction." 


THE    COMING  OF    THE    KINO. 

By  the  Rev.  Henry  Biddell,  M.A. 

HO  is  this  that  comes  from  Edom  with  For    our    King    shall    come    to    Zion    and    His 

Hia  gamient-i  dyed  with  red?  people  ahall  be  free— 

"^         How  the  trembling    earth    is   shaking  Our  Friuce  is  marching  on! 

with  the  terror  of  His  tread, 

And   the  boats  of    the  unrighteous    fall   before  h^  is  coming  dowii  the  valley,  in  His   blood- 

Him  in  their  dread  !  stained  robes  of  Love, 

Our  King  is  miirching  on  !  ^yhije  the  hosts   of    Heaven    are    gathering    in 

„    ,       „.          .       .          ,     J         ,            .       ,  their  legions  from  above ; 

O    let  Zion    rise    m    splendour    to    receive  her  ,     ,              ?  ,                          ,           .       ,, 

-,     J  And    our    righteousness    and    service    He    will 

coming  Lord.  .,     °      , 

,      .,                       ,          ,            .     ,       .  manifest  and  prove — 

Let  the  isles  rejoice  and  wonder  at  the  hearing  /^       i      .   ■             .■ 

,   .,      ,,,     ,  Our  Lord  is  marching  on ! 
of  the  Word ; 

For     at    last    the    vials    of    Judgment    will    he 

terribly  outpoured—  S*^  ^^^  desert  bloom  with  roses  at  the  coming 

Our  Judge  is  marching  on  !  "^  ^^  ^'"8- 

While    the    music    of    His    heralds   makes  the 

Let   the  ocean  tell  the  story  to  the  rocks  that  answering  mountains  ring : 

fringe  the  sea  ;  We  will  raise  the  Song  of  Triumph  and  wiU 
[^t    the   bills   be   glad   with   laughter   at   the  meet  Him  as  we  sing- 
blessings  that  shall  be;  Our  Ood  Is  marching  on  I 


into    it.        Here 

du(»d  to  nv 
patieot's  ^ber, 
and  afterit-ardi 
conducted  to  mv 
bedroom.  It  w-xi 
a  large  room  with 
very  little  funii 
ture  besides  the 
.  bed  and  moHquiti> 
net,  but  Imiid' 
Homely  uphi>t 
Htered  and  aa- 
peted,  having  a 
window  opening 
on     to      a      liulr 

lUtiful  garden  beluv^. 

iew  of  the  Nile  na-i 

little  boy — an  unit 
three  years  uf  age. 
curly-headed  fellow. 
1  complexion,  and 
:ig  eyes.  I  foand 
inside  mosquito-cnr- 
with  him,  while 
ivero  several  otliw 
ive  black  costume, 
leads.  I  discovert 
Joptio  ladiee^  about 
ives,  and  had  come 
a  the  house  for  a; 
II. 

leemed  very  atranst 
dies  would  lie  do»Ti 
)ly  wrapping  them- 
ded  quilts,  withoot 
>thing.  They  wouki 
or  anywhere  about 
and  often  I  couM 
on  one  or  tvo. 
i  snore  peacefully 
little  patient  cried. 
I  come  trooping  in. 
from  what  I  couH 
t  .other  what  th' 
the  child  to  roat« 
er  would  yell  ai 
iui:iuuiu^    uijBcii    ami    |Aji i-iiiLMiK:au,   "oa      uic,    Hiiukiii^     iici     iisi.,    And     refuse     to     lei 

thiclcly   covered   with   desert  dust.  me     come    neur    the     bed,     till,     in     despair. 

I    was   met   at    tlio    station    by    a    Coptic     I    had    to    j^o    and    call    up    the    father     !■' 

gentleman,    who  drove    me    at    once    to    the      reatore  order  and  make  way  for  me  to  carrr 

house  of   Ins  uncle.  out  the   doctor's   directions.     Then  when    tbe 

The  house  proved   to  be  a   large   one — in      child    slept   again,  things   would   settle    down 

fact,    quite    a    mansion—^aud     built     in    the      as   before. 

native  style.  It    was   curious    bo    find    how   the    mother 

I  was  taken  up-ataira   to  a  large  landing-      dreaded     having     the     little     boy      waehed. 

room,   used   as  a  dinin^-Iiitll,    and  having  all      and,    in    spite  of    all   my  efforts   at   coAxing. 

the  doors  of    the    numerous    roomH    opening      I   could   not    succeed    in    persuading     her    tn 
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let  me  do  it  for  two  or  three  da;s.  Nor 
would  she  have  his  clothes  taken  off;  and 
he  was  always  fully  dressed  in  frock  and 
pptticoats  night  and  day.  At  last  I  got  the 
father  to  innist.  After  that  I  was  able  to 
i^  hint  washed  and  dressed  every  day,  and 
hn  really  looked  a  sweet  little  fellow  with 
a  clean  face  and  his  pretty  brown  curls 
combed   out,    but    most    wofully    thin    and 

Knowing  only  a  little  Arabic,  it  was  oft«n 
dijficult  for  me  to  make  myself  understood ; 
but  after  a  week  or  bo  we  got  more  used 
ti)  each  other,  and  the  ladies  began  to  trust 
me,  and  proved  quite  friendly  when  they 
foQud  I  was  as  anxious  for  our  little  patient 
to  get   better  as  they  were   themselves.        ^ 

They  kept  me  constantly  aniuscd  and  in- 
terested  with    their  queer  ways. 

Lending  out  of  the  landing  -  room  was  n 
small  kitchen  with  a  charcoal  stove,  where 
the  Arab  servants  mode  coffee  for  the  lodien. 
This  room  had  two  windows  in  it,  and 
through  these  all  rubbish  of  every  descrip- 
tion was  thrown  and  allowed  to  accumulate 
in  great  heaps  below.  It  was  in  this  kitchen 
that  the  ladies  took  their  meals,  and  it 
amused  me  to  go  in  just  when  they  were 
having  "<uhur,"  or  enpper.  There  they 
would  be,  sitting  on  the  dusty  floor  in  a 
little   circle,  with   a   tray  in   the  centre  con- 


taining dishes  of  various  cooked  foods,  such 
as  dr^aed  tomatoeji,  greens  of  various  kinds, 
stewed  mutton  with  strongly  flavoured  gravy, 
and  generally  cheese  made  from  goat's  milk ; 
then  each  would  have  a  flat  native  bread- 
cake  and  break  off  pieces  to  dip  into  eithfii' 
one   of  the  dishes  before  eating   it. 
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After  supper  one  or  two  of  the  elder 
ladies  would  produce  long  pipes  and  sit 
placidly  on  the  floor  Hmoking  them.  One 
d^  a  cat  appeared,  and  I  happened  to 
call,  "  Push,  punH,  puss !  "  when,  to  my  Bur- 
prifle,  everyone  be^an  to  laugh  uproariously. 
It  seemed  to  sound  so  odd  to  them ;  and 
after  that  I  would  often  call  "Puss!"  just  to 
amuse  them.  It  was  very  difficult  to  get  any 
of    my    clothing    wa^ed,   and    when    I    did 


stood  watching  me  all  the  time.  Then 
when  we  took  it  to  the  little  fellow,  in  a 
saucer,  it  was  really  pathetic  to  see  the 
women  all  round  the  bed,  so  eagerly  watch- 
ing every  mouthful  he  took,  and  the  doctor 
sitting  close  by,  quite  as  int^'rented  as  any- 
one  else. 

Cliristnww  is  kept  by  the  Coptic  Churth 
on  January  6th,  and  these  good  people  enti-r 
tained  many  friends  in  the  roomB  down-htaijv 
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venture  to  try  and  get  a  few  aprons  done, 
I  found  the  kitchen  hoy  with  an  enorniou.'^ 
box-iron  full  of  hot  coals  ironing  my  aprons, 
miniui  any  starch,  on  the  dining-table.  It 
is  needless  to  say  that  they  were  as  limp 
as  a  rag  when  done,  and  only  fairly  clean. 

It  was  a  great  joy  and  relief  to  us  alt 
when  our  little  patient  began  steadily  Ui 
improve  from  day  to  day.  I  like  to 
remember  the  day  when  he  was  allowed  a 
poachKl  egg  for  the  first  time.  No  one 
was   to  poach   it   but   myself,  and    the  father 


on  that  day.  Tn  the  evening  I  had  bron^Ii; 
to  mo  a  cup  of  " ger/ak,"  their  Chrisln)a> 
drink.  It  was  made  of  cinnamon  boiled  in 
water,  sweetened  vith  a  good  deal  of  Bugar. 
and  afterwards  had  dried  nuts  ftrated  into  it. 
forming  rather  a  plea£{int  drink. 

January  llth  saw  me  on  my  ■way  bai.~'ii 
%o  Cairo,  feeling  most  thankful  that  n>v 
patient  was  doing  well,  and,  on  meeting!  Iii- 
uncle  a  month  or  two  later,  J  beard  thai  he 
had  made  a  goiMl  recovery  and  was  ijuiie 
himself   again.     _     D(,ra  H.  Ccnninqtos. 


ASB      ARCHIBALD     mt    and 

looked    at    beriwlf     in     tha 

Klom.    an      Rhe   .  had     been 

looking    for    an    idle    half- 

hour.       It    wan    not    often 

that  Bhe  had   time  l«  Htud; 

her  onn  rpflettioii,  but  since 

old  Michael,  her  father,  had 

died   last    week    thd    wheelf 

of  the  clock  seemed  to  have 

stopped.   After  a  little  while  ^ 

Jane    and    Harj   won  Id    rev 

Hume    their    old    industrious 

w&yn.      Jnat  now  it  seemed   us  if    the   dead    man 

yet    \a,y  in   his  Toom   up'Stairii.   as   if  there   would 

be   ao    iadeoenoy   in   doiii?   any  work  beyond  thaC 

involved  in  supplying  the  immediate  waDtn  of  the 

Jane  sighed  alond  as  she  contemplated'  the  fair 
faded  face  in  the  greenish-coloured  .kIbm,  Ad  her 
sil,'h  floated  out  on  the  ghostly  air  of  the  old 
honae.  It  seemed  to  her  for  a  moment  an  if  some- 
one else — the  ghost  of  her  youth,  perhaps— had 
fii>rhed  in  answer  in  the  room,  and  she  shivered 
a  little  and  looked  nervooely  over  her  shoulder. 
Bat  the  woman  in  the  glass  drew  her  back,  and 
she  leant  ae'ain  to  look  into  the  short-sightnl  eyes. 

"Forty-Bve  years  of  age,  two  monthx,  and  five 
days."   she  said  to  her.      "Why,  you    are    an    old 

The  fooe  in  the  glaas  looked  back  at  her,  shocked 
and  klmiMt  startled. 

She  coald  xee  that  face  my  and  white  an  nhe 
remembered  it,  and  hang  about  with  golden  ring- 
lets in  the  modest  shade  of  a  w'^.ite  cottage  bonnet. 
That  W8fl  how  she  bad  looked  ct  Kitty's  wedding- 
day,  and  as  she  went  down-staira  she  had  met 
Willie  Haturin  coming  up,  and  he  had  kissed 
her.  vhispering  to  her  that  she  would  be  the  next 
bride,  and  a  fairer  and  sweeter  even  than  that 
morning's  sun  shone  npon. 

Years  and  years  and  years  ago,  and  Jane  shnd- 
dered  to  think  of  the  difference  between  those 
two  faces.  She  felt  jast  as  yonng  as  the  girl  of 
those  dayf^  thongh  she  had  learnt  an  infinite 
patience.  She  was  as  ready  to  tremble  and  drop 
her     eyelids    and    blnsh     when    Willie    Matnrin 


entered  the  room  as  in  the  first  raptorous  days 
long  ago,  and  they  were  now  an  old  nnmarried 
Darby  and  Joan,  the  lau^rh  of  the  less  compas- 
sionate half  of  the  conntry-side.  She  covered  her 
eyes  with  her  hands,  and  her  heart  ached  in  the 
darkn^  to  think  it  had  kept  so  yonng  while 
her  pretty  faoe  had  grown  old. 

It  was  still  a  sweet  and  comely  lace,  though  its 
owner  only  saw  in  it  the  ravages. of  time.  The 
role  and  white  '  had  been  overspread  by  an 
autumnal  yellow,  the  rosy  lips  were  pale,  and 
the  golden  ringlets  were  streaked  with  silver. 
Still  she  was  good,  to  look  upon,  and  a  comforting' 
thoogbt  oame  to  her  there  behind  her  hidden 
eyea  that  Willie  found  no  lack  in  her.  She  was 
quite  sure  that  her  .  face  wa«  still  to  him  the 
beautiful  girlish  faoe, of  a  quarter  of  a  centnry 
ago.  Alaa  !  that  was  the  pity  of  it.  They  were 
old  lovers  like  an  old  husband  and  wife,  and  yet 
they  were   unmarried. 

Perhaps  now,  snrely  now,  ran  the  woman's  agi- 
tated thoughts,  they  were  going  to  be  fully  happy. 
It  was  she  who  had  said,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
that,  no  long  as  Willie  was  true  to  her,  she  did  not 
need  marriage  to  make  her  happy.  It  was  she 
who  to-day  panted  with  a  thirst  long  unslaked 
to  bear  his  name  and  wear  his  ring.  The  joys 
that  oame  to  other  men  and  women  who  married 
in  right  season  were  not  for  them,  bnt  there  yet 
remained  the  supreme  happiness  of  belonging  to 
each  other  before  all  the  world,  as  they  had 
belonged  to  each  other  in  heart  since  their  eyes 
had   first  met. 

With  her  father's  death  the  obstacle  to  their 
marriage  had  been  removed.  When  poor  Kitty's 
marriage  with  George  Haturin.  Willie's  elder 
brother,  had  tamed  out  so  miserably,  and  the 
wife  of  a  year  lay  dead,  with  the  moral  guilt  of 
her  death  at  her  hnsband's  door,  old  Michael  had 
sworn  an  oat^  that  so  long  as  he  lived  no  other 
child  of  his  should   marry  a   Matnrin. 

He  had  lived,  perhaps,  to  repent  it.  Jane  had 
often  thought  Chat  she  detected  a  look  in  her 
father's  sunken  eyes  as  he  watched  her  and  Willie 
playing  their  game  of  cribbage  of  an  evening— a 
look  curiously  made  np  of  pity  and  shame  and 
remorse.      During  those   latter  years   in    which   he 
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WW  ponlyaed,  uid  his  great  bulk  was  tethered 
helpleiudf  \n  the  chimney-oorner,  Willie  hid  been 
mora  than  a  boq  to  him,  and  it  might  well  be 
that  he  shotild  feel  remons  for  the  two  Urea  Mi 
pasflion  bud  »o  greatly  injured, 
Jane  oonld  remember  the  time  when  Willie  had 


Willie  waa  t«nderly  fond  of  children.  It  came  (o 
her  now  with  a  ereat  pang  that  he  mnat  alwaji 
be  without  children  of   bis  own. 

It  waa  as  well  that  old  Hiohael's  Btem  rolf 
had  (TiTen  hit  danichterB  eoant  leiinre  for  thuu^h-„ 
She    began    to    wonder    with  heavy  he»rt-be*ti  ol 


e  looked  up  itartled  u  Jaoe'i  stlk  rustled  into  tl 


not  endand  her  father's  hand  apon  their  lives  bo 
<«Dil;  aa  of  late  yeam.  At  first  he  hod  stonned  and 
Tared,  and  pleaded,  and  even  wept.  Poor  Willie  I 
she  remembered  how  after  a  long  struirgle  with 
her  to  make  her  break  her  duty  to  her  father  and 
become  hiH  wife,  he  had  at  last  llung  himself  on 
the  ground  an  thau);h  eihaasted,  and  bad  laid  hia 
fooe  in  her  lap.  Then  when  she  caressed  his  dark 
head  he  had  be(run  to  nob  with  great  heavinKS  of 
hia  yonng  shoulders.  Poor  WilUe  X  it  would  have 
been  better  for  him  if  he  had  been  lesn  faithful 
to  her.  He  miicht  have  hod  a  wife  and  children 
of  his  own  in  thoxe  years  when  they  hnd  beon 
growing   into   an    old    bnrhclor    aiul    an   old  maid. 


trouble  whether  hT  blind  obedience  had  not  be** 
wronir,  after  all.  It  she  had  a  right  to  b«ar  tfa>- 
burden  her  fath(. .  had  laid  upon  her,  ought  *b^ 
to  have  imposed  it  upon  her  lorer  also  f  Perhapa. 
perbap',  she  thought  with  a  new  pang,  perhap> 
pven  her  father  would  have,  in  his  aeoret  hearr. 
been  glad  if  she   had  disobeyed  him. 

She  Bnoovered  her  eyes  with  an  effort.  Her 
thoughts  were  getting  too  heavy  for  her  to  bt-u-. 
And   it   wan   nearly   Willie's    time.      Year   in,  r*»r 

same  hour  every  evening.  Every  evening  thrj 
played  thfir  game  of  cribhojre,  and  then  Willi? 
sat  with   Ihfm   to    their    supjier,    and    left   as    try 
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olock  struck  ten.  She  kad  always  gone  with 
him  into  the  porch  to  say  good-night,  and  had 
grown  used  to  his  sober,  husband-like  kiss.  They 
had  outliTed— at  least  he  had— the  ardours  of 
youth. 

She  usually  made  a  little  toilet  for  him  of 
eveningrs,  adding  to  her  dress  a  gay  bit  of  ribbon 
or  a  flower.  This  eyening,  gaiety  would  not  be 
becoming ;  she  must  hunt  up  something  sombre 
in  hue  that  would  yet  add  to  her  dress  the 
touch  of  decoration  she  hated  to  be  without 
when  Willie  was  coming. 

K»  she  turned  over  odds  and  ends  in  a  drawer 
she  suddenly  became  thoughtful.  For  quite  five 
minutes  she  stood  with  her  finger  to  her  Up, 
visibly  agitated.  Then  she  opened  a  lower  drawer 
of  her  wardrobe,  and  took  out  a  grey  silk  dress. 
She  shook  out  the  folds,  and  let  it  lie  across  her 
bed.  In  the  half-light  it  shimmered  like  silver. 
She  took  up  a  fold  and  fingered  it  with  admira- 
tion. If  she  wore  it,  she  thought,  Willie  would 
remember  the  days  before  he  was  so  content  with 
their  engagement. 

"  Grey  is  half -mourning,"  she  said  aloud,  "  and 
then  no  one  will  see  me  but  Mary  and  Willie. 
They  won't  think  I  mean  any  disrespect  to 
father's  memory." 

Quaking  a  little  at  her  temerity,  she  put  on 
the  dress.  It  showed  prettily  a  neck  still  white 
and  round  and  a  pair  of  soft  wrists.  She  had 
kept  her  young  figure,  and  the  old-fashioned 
dress  gave  it  a  becoming  stateliness.  As  she 
looked  at  herself  in  the  glass  again  she  looked 
ten  years  younger  than  she  did  in  the  black 
dress.  A  little  colour  came  into  her  cheeks  and 
a  light  of  hope  in  her  eyes.  She  was  more  like 
the  girl  Willie  had  loved  long  ago.  Surely  he 
would   remember  it. 

She  went  down-stairs  quickly  to  get  over  any 
possible  explanations  with  Mary  before  he  should 
arrive. 

The  tea  was  set  out  on  the  table— a  high  tea 
with  accompaniments  of  all  kinds  of  cakes  and 
preserves,  for  the  Archibalds  were  model  house- 
keepers. Mary  sat  by  the  fire  knitting  grey 
woollen  stockings.  She  was  years  older  than 
Jane,  and  had  an  honest,  weather-beaten  face.  She 
harl  never  had  a  lover,  and  was  incurious  about 
thf».   ways  of  lovers. 

She  looked  up  startled  as  Jane's  silk  rustled 
into  the  room.  An  exclamation  was  on  her  lips, 
but   Jane  anticipated  it. 

*'  Gri»y  is  a  mourning  colour,  you  know,  Molly," 
phn  »aid,  "  and  black  is  ugly  on  me.  I  looked 
an  old  woman  as  I  saw  myself  in  the  glass,  and 
I  thoufrht  I  might  put  on  the  grey  just  for 
once.      It  is  years  since  I  have  worn  it." 

•*  YeB,  yes,  child,"  said  the  other,  answering 
ha«<tily  the  appeal  in  her  sister's  voice.  "  Why 
Khonldn't  you  wear  it  ?  It  looks  pretty,  too,  and 
you  are  very  pretty  in  it.  When  you  are  as  old 
OA  I  am,  you  may  talk  of  looking  an  old 
womiui." 

Jane  stooped  and  kissed  her  gratefully. 
657 


''  It 's  none  too  old-fashioned,  Molly,  is  it  7  " 

^*  Not  a  bit.  Those  gathers  are  coming  in 
again.  The  skirt  is  a  little  narrow  at  the  back, 
but  if  you  11  let  me  fit  you  to-morrow,  I  can 
set  that  straight" 

A  moment  later  Willie's  knock  was  heard.  Jane 
had  always  been  the  one  to  open  the  door  to  him, 
but  now,  in  her  new  splendour,  she  was  seized  with 
a  sudden  shyness.  She  stooped  and  lifted  a  kitten 
from  the  hearthrug,  and  laid  it  in  her  lap.  Mary 
was  going  out  to  the  kitchen  to  make  the  tea. 

"  Would  you  mind  opening  the  door  for  Willie  / " 
she  said,  with  an  assumed  air  of  ease. 

"To  be  sure;  but  what's  come  to  you?  Oh,  I 
see.    You're  too  fine  in  your  silk  dress." 

She  noticed  the  sudden  flush  that  had  come  into 
her  sister's  cheeks ;  but,  with  instinctive  sympathy, 
forbore  to  make  further  comment. 

"The  ways  of  lovers  are  beyond  me,"  she  said 
to  herself  as  she  went  to  open  the  hall-door. 

Willie  Maturin  came  in  shaking  himself.  It 
had  begun  to  snow.  He  was  a  big  dark  man,  with 
gentle  brown  eyes;  his  hair  was  streaked  with 
grey,  and  there  were  a  good  many  crow's-feet 
about  his  eyes ;  he  looked  kind  and  slow,  and  he 
spoke  with  a  soft  drawl. 

"Where's  Janie?"  he  asked  as  he  saw  Mary. 
"Janie's  not  ill?" 

A  momentary  alarm  had  somewhat  quickened  his 
speech. 

"Janie's  all  right,  she's  in  the  parlour,"  said 
Mary,  shutting  the  door  behind  him.  "But  hadn't 
you  better  hang  your  coat  in  the  kitchen  to  dry  ? " 

He  followed  her  into  the  spotlessly  neat  kitchen, 
and  hung  up  his  coat  as  she  directed  him.  Then 
with  a  caress  in  passing  to  the  old  collie  on  the 
hearth,  he  went  up  to  the  parlour. 

When  he  opened  the  door,  he  uttered  an  ex- 
clamation. Jane  Archibald  had  stood  up  nervously, 
and  was  waiting  for  him,  her  head  drooped  a 
little  in  the  lamplight.  The  vision  stirred  some 
old  chord  or  memory  in  his  heart 

"  Why,  Janie  I "  he  said,  putting  his  arm  round 
her.    "This  is  like  long  ago,  Janie." 

'^Yes,"  said  Jane  Archibald,  faintly.  Her  sister 
and  her  lover  were  the  only  people  who  ever 
called  her  Janie  now. 

They  stood  so  on  the  hearthrug  for  a  few  mo- 
ments. Now  and  again  Willie  would  draw  her 
closer  to  him  and  kiss  her  with  a  tender  air  of 
ownership. 

"You  are  as  pretty  as  ever,  Janie,  as  pretty  as 
ever,"  he  said  with  satisfaction. 

Jane  trembled  a  little,  but  did  not  speak. 

"  Why,  you  are  shivering  I "  he  said  anxiously. 
"Are  you  sure  that  this  is  warm  enough?"  He 
passed  his  hand  across  the  shoulders  and  down 
the  sleeves  of  the  gown.  "It  is  too  thin,"  he 
said,  "much  too  thin.  You  were  foolish  to  put  it 
on,  Janie;  it  was  made  for  summer  weather.  You 
must  go  up-stairs  and  put  on  your  warm  black 
dress  at  once." 

"  Oh,  no !  let  me  wear  it  this  one  evening,  Willie. 
It  is  so  pretty,"  said  poor  Jane. 
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But  Mary,  coming  in  at  that  moment,  agreed 
with  Willie  that  che  drosd  was  too  thin  for  winter 
wear. 

'  "Besides,'*  she  said,  "it  has  lain  so  long  in  that 
chest  of  drawers  ;  it  must  he  damp.  Run  at  once 
and  take  it  off,  and  I  will  keep  the  tea-cakes  hot 
ti^  yoa  come  down^stairs." 

Jane  went  without  a  word  and  took .  off  her 
pretty  grey  silk.  She  put  on  instead  the  heavy 
black,  high  to  the  neck,  and  flannel-lined  for 
warmth.  She  was  an  elderly  woman  once  more 
as  she  looked  in  the  glass.  She  folded  her  grey 
silk  and  put  it  book  in  its  silver  paper  with  muslin 
bags  of .  lavender  between  the  folds. 

"  Ah  I "  she  said,  as  she  laid  it  away,  "  it  is  too 
true.  You  were  made  for  summer  weather,  and  for 
a. young  woman  who  is  dead.  I  shall  not  wear  you 
any  more." 

She  came  down-stairs  with  the  lightness  gone 
from  her-fooUtep,  and  her  face  was  dull  with 
disappointment  as  she  came  into  the  parlour  and 
took  her  place  at  the  tea-table.  Her  lover  looked 
at  her  widi  eyes  full  of  kind  pleasure  in  her.  The 
ardour  which  had  been  in  them  when  she  wore 
the  grey  silk  had  quite  disappeared.  Mary  looked 
at  her  uncomfortably. 

•  "  You  did  •  look  pretty  in  the  grey,**  she  said. 
"and  it  made  the  room  more  cheerful  to  have  you 
wear  it ;  but  it  is  too  cold  for  the  winter.  Willie  is 
right.  Perhaps  Anne  Magcnnis,  if  she  hasn't  much 
work  on  hand,  might  put  a  flannel  lining  in  it.'' 

'*  X  shan't  wear  it  again,"  said  Jane  disconsolately. 
"Don't  bother  about  lining  it." 

"  It  Ul  do  nicely  for  summer  as  it  is,"  said  Mary. 

^  I  'm  sure  you  look  as  nice  as  po.^ible  in  the 
black,"  said  WilUo,  with  oae  of  his  faithful  and 
fond  glances. 

Jane  Archibald  did  not  meet  his  eyes.  She 
sipped  her  tea  and  crumbled  a  bit  of  tea-cako 
between  her  fingers. 

After  tea  there  was  the  usual  game  of  cribbage. 
Jane  played  carelessly,  witliout  interest  in  the 
game.  •  It  was  easy  to  see  that  something  had 
gone  wrong  with  her.  Willie  watched  her  with 
affectionate  solicitude,  but  forbore  to  question 
her  till  Mary,  was  out  of  the  Toom. 

"  You  're  not  well,  Janie  ? "  he  said  then,  with 
anxiety. 

"Quite  well,   thank  you,   Willie." 

"You're  not  yourself  then.  I  hope  you  haven't 
taken  cold  through  that  foolish  freak  of  putting 
on  a  thin  summer  frock.  You  shouldn't  have 
done  it,  Janie." 

"  No,  Willie." 

"I'd  have  expected  more  sense  from  you,  Janie," 
ho  said,  following  up .  his  advantage.  "  It 's  all 
-very  fine  for  a  slip  of  a  girl  to  do  such 
things." 

Hot  smarting  tears  came  into  Jane  Archibald's 
eyes.  .  Willie  was  not  often  gaiiclie,  but  this  time 
he  had  managed  to  cut  her  to  the  quick.  She 
averted  her  head  and  said   nothing. 

"  You  mustn't  come  to  the  door  with  me  to- 
night,"   he    said;    "it's    piercing    cold.      I'll    tell 


Mary  to  give  'you   a    hot  drink   before  3'oa  sleep. 
Come,  give   me   a  kiss." 

She  raised  her  lips  obediently  to  him.  and  he 
kissed  her  as  he  had  kissed  her  every  night  for 
a  score  of  years  back,  with  calm  affection  and 
tenderness.  He  had  forgotten  the  momentary 
thrill  of  joy  and  love  which  had  darted  throngh 
his  veins  as  he  had  kissed  her  that"  evening. 

After  he  had  gone  she  sat  dispiritedly  by  the 
Are  while  Mary  locked  up  and  put  things  avay 
for  the  night.  When  she  had  finished  she  u^ 
came  and  sat  down. 

"You're  tired  out  to-night,  Janie,"  she  said. 
"  You  've  been  through  a  lot.  You  must  get  a 
good  rest  to-night,  and  to-morrow  we'll  set  about 
taking  down  the  curtains  and  taking  up  the 
carpet  in  poor  father's  room.  The  house  is  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens.  We  must  begin  to  set  it 
right  some  time,  and  we  may  as  well  begin  at 
once." 

"I  wish  I  could  go  away,  Molly,"  said  Jane 
suddenly. 

"  Go  away  !  Why,  were  would  you  go  to?  You've 
never  slept  a  night  out  of  this  house  since  poor 
Kitty  died." 

"That  is  why  I  want  to  go,  I  suppose.  It'< 
ungrateful  of  me,  but  I'm  dead  sick  of  the  same 
place  all  these  years.  It  is  hard  that  we  should 
liave  grown  old,  you  and  I,  and  never  have  had 
a  chance  to  go  out  into  the  world,  and  tast>e  what 
freedom  is  like.  Other  girls  go  a\yay  on  visits  to 
friends,  or*  to  the  seaside,  or  to  towns,  where  they 
see  all  sorts  of  gaieties.  Why  weren't  we  liki* 
them  ? " 

'•  Father  would  never  have  permitted  it  Hi 
hated  gad-abouts.  But  what's  the  matter,  Janie.' 
You  have  always  seemed  so  contented.  I  believe 
thnt  grey  silk  has  put  all  sorts  of  fly-away  thought.^ 
into  your  head." 

"  I  was  foolish  to  put  it  on." 

"You  have  had  a  dull  kind  of  life,  now  I  corae 
to  think  of  it,"  said  Mary;  "but  so  had  I  when 
I  was  young.  And  then  I  always  thought  you 
were  satisfied  because  you  had  Willie." 

"Oh,  Willie,  I  always  had  Willie,"  repeated 
Jane  after  her,  with  an  impatient  laugh  which 
made  the  elder  woman  stare. 

**I  don't  know  why  you  laugh,  Janie,"  she  raid 
in  a  hurt  voice.  "I'm  sure  Willie  ha«  never 
seemed  to  want  anyone  but  you  all  these  yean>. 
What  more  could  you  want?" 

"Nothing,  Molly,  nothing.  To-night  I  don't 
know  what  has  come  over  me.  I  am  tired  of 
everything — even  of  Willie,  and  tired  to  death 
thinking  of  all  the  years  that  will  be  just  like 
the  years  gone  over." 

"You  and  Willie  don't  think  of  marrying  now 
that  poor  father  is  gone  ? " 

"We  are  too  old." 

"You  are  not  too  old.  But,"  with  an  air  of 
relief,  "men  get  terribly  set  in  their  ways.  Willie 
seems  quite  comfortable  with  old  Eatty  Xeville 
to  do  for  him.  I  dont  know  but  that  it's  wisest 
for  things  to  stay  so." 


" '  Tod  're  not  weU,  Janie  ? '  he  KM."— p.  tU.  ■ 
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"I  don*fc  know  but  it  is." 

'*And  what  should  I  do,  if  you  were  to  marry, 
Jauie?  I  wouldn't  sit  down  bj  a  strange  hearth — 
even  if  it  wouldn't  break  my  heart  to  leave  the 
old  place.  And  it  would  be  terribly  lonely  for 
me  here  alone." 

"  It  would  80,"  assented  Jane. 

"  Willie  *8  more  like  a  brother  than  anythinf? 
else  after  all  these  years.  He*ll  oome  and  pro 
just  the  same,  and  i  look  after  the  farm .  for  us. 
I'm  not  sayinj?  but  that  if  it  were  for  your  hap- 
piness, Janie,  I  could  make  up  my  mind  to  live 
on  here  alone.  You  and  Willie  seem  contented 
with  things  as  they  are  ? " 

She  looked  with  a  wistful  inquiry  at  her 
sister. 

'*0h,  yes,  we  are  contented,"  Jane  Archibald  an- 
swered, without  m6etin$r  her  eyes. 

The  next  day  she  seemed  to  have  quite  forgotten 
the,  sirange  words  of  the  evening  before.  Mary 
put  it  down  to  her  having  been  over-tired  and 
over-wrought,  and  said  no  more  about  it,  and 
Jane  went  about  her  household  duties  as  usual* 
and  played  cribbage  with  Willie .  in  the  evenings. 
If  some  spark  of  hope  which  had  endured  all 
those  years  hod  gone  out,  and  left  her  duller  and 
more  lethargic,  no  one  was  sharp  enough  to  detect  it. 

They  lived  so  quietly  that  she  escaped  to  a 
great  extent  the  curious  questions  of  the  gossips. 
The  one  or  two  who  contrived  to  ask  her  if  her 
marriage  would  not  now  take  place  she  answered 
with  a  gentle  dignity  and  reserve  that  disarmed 
them.  These  concluded  that,  with  unnecessary 
delicacy,  the  marriage  was  not  to  be  discussed 
till  old  Michael  had  lain  the  orthodox  twelve 
months  in  his  grave. 

"A  year  more  or  less  can't  matter  to  them," 
said  Mrs.  Piper,  the  doctor's  wife,  and  people 
with  smiles  or  with  pity,  according  to  their 
natures,  accepted  this  view  of  the  matter. 

The  months  went  by  monotonously,  and 
things  remained  in  just  the  same  way.  Willie 
had  never  spoken  of  marriage,  and  was  never 
likely  to  now.  And  Jane  a^ed  rapidly.  She  grew 
very  thin  as  time  went  on,  and  quite  lost  the 
soft  roundness  which  had  helped  to  keep  her 
figure  young.  Many  people  had  remarked  on  how 
thin  she  was  growing  before  the  fact  was  borne 
in  on  those  who  saw  her  every  day.  When 
W^illie  discovered  it  at  last,  she  made  light  of  it. 

"  I  am  growing  old,  Willie,"  she  said ;  ^  I  shall 
be  an  old  bag  of  bones  presently.  We  all  made 
thin  old  women  in  our  family.  You  remember 
Aunt  Maggie,  Molly?  I-  shall  be  just  like  her. 
But  the    thin    ones   are    the    strongest,   after  all." 

She  used  to  make  a  jest  of  her  leanness  after 
that,  drawing  attention  to  the  bird's  claws  her 
fingers  were  becoming  and  to  her  thin  wrists, 
with  a  nervous  laughter  which  for  a  time 
deceived  herself.  She  fought  hard  against  her 
bodily  weakness,  and  would  let  none  of  her 
duties  fall  on  her  sister,  however  tired  the  even- 
ing might  find  her.  At  last  Willie  Matnrin's 
slow  eyes  were  opened. 


He  had  come  in  one  evening,  to  find  her  asleep 
in  her  ohair.  Something  in  the 'worn' face '*'aQd 
quiet  attitude  terrified  him.  .  For  a  mooient  he 
stooped  to  listen  for  her  breathing.  Then,  with- 
out waking  her,  he  went  out  to  Mary  in  the 
kitchen. .  His  whole  aspect  had  changed.  An 
immense  fear  had  filled  him  with  aa  enerjry 
strange  to  his  nature.  He  had  dosed  the  parlonr 
door  very  gently,  but  he  burst  in  on  Mary  wild 
and  excited. 

"What  has  come  over  Janie?*'  he  cried.  "Sh? 
is  asleep  in  her  ohair  and  looks ;  like  a  dead 
woman." 

'*  Oh,  Willie,  don't  speak  of  such  a  tiung.  It  i^ 
only  that  she  has  been  run  down  lately.  She 
will  pick  up  when  the  spring  comes.'* 

*' Dreadful,  dreadful l"  he  cried,  walking  np  and 
down.  ''It  looks  to  me,  Mary,  as  if  we  had  gone 
near  losing  her.  Oh,  how  blind  and  how  dull  1 
have  been  1 " 

"We  will  send   for  Br.  Piper." 

"  Piper  is  no  good.  I  will  drive  over  myself  in 
the  morning  and  fetch  Dr.  Haddon  from  NormaD- 
stowe.  She  must  have  the  best  advice  monej 
can  procure." 

"  We  mustn't  frighten  her, .  Willie." 

The  man  stood  still  and  stared  at  her.  Bi<; 
drops  of  sweat  were  on  his  forehead,  and  hi^ 
disordered  hair  stood  up. 

"You  look,  like  a  ghost,  Willie.  Toa  mustnt 
look  like  that  when  she  sees  yon,  or  she  will 
suspect  something  amiss." 

"I  shall  not  frighten  her.  I  promise  yon.  Hov 
long  is  it  since  she  began  to  grow  ill?  I  ought 
to  know— but,   pray  Gk»d   forgive  me!  I    never 

saw  it  fully  till  to-night." 

"She  was  strong  enough  up  to  the  time  of 
poor  father's  death,  and  for  a  while  afterwards. 
I  remember  now  one  night  she  talked  strangely- 
said  she  was  tired  of  life,  and  wanted  to  get 
away  somewhere.  Soon  after  that  I  noticed  she 
didn't  seem  so  brisk." 

"I  thought  she  was  always  happy.  God  for- 
give me  for  not  taking  better  care  of  her !  '* 

When  Jane  Archibald  woke  up  it  was  to  find 
Willie  beside  her,  watching  '  her.  She  did  not 
notice  the  disturbance  in  his  glailce.  She  h»l 
ceased  to  look  for  anything  more  than  the  placid 
affection  which  had  been  there  so  many  jeara. 
He  insisted  on  fetching  her  tea  to  her,  and  per- 
forming many  affectionate  offices  for  her,  all  of 
which  she  accepted  with  languid  content. 
.  After  tea,  when  Mary  had  left  them  together,  he 
broke  to  her  his  project  of  getting  Dr.  Haddoa 
to  see  her.    She  did  not  seem  at  all  alarmed. 

"I  am  not  very  well,"  she  said,  **«nd  if  it 
pleases  you  to  have  a  doctor,  I  shall  not  mind. 
Not  that  I  think  he  will  do  me  any  i^ood.  It 
is  only  that  I  am  getting  old  and  laiy.  But 
why  an  expensive  doctor  like  *Dr.  Haddon?  \>t. 
Piper  would  do  quite  well." 

"Piper  is  a  fool,  and  you  are  too  precioos  to 
be  in  his  hands.  Every  hair  of  your  head  i> 
precious  to  me." 


Two  Old  Loysss. 


' '  DHv«  on,  Janklni,  and  -vitlt  tar  me,' " 


How  inuij  jevn  bad  gone  by  slnoe  he  had  spoken 
ioch  words  I  As  they  fell  on  har  ears  Jans  Arohi- 
bald  blushed  like  anj  girl,  and  lor  em  instant  she 
looked   well  aod  bappy. 

"Ton  are  too  good  Co  me,  Willie,"  she  said, 
pDttin);   her  thia  hand  Lato  hia. 

That  evening  hia  (endemen  was  a  delight  to 
her.  She  waa  ready  to  bless  the  illness  which  bad 
reawakened  it,  and  she  looked  quite  bright  to 
reoeiTe.  Dr.  Haddon  next  morning. 

The  diediiguishod  specialisb  seemed  interested  in 
his  new  patient  After  the  professional  part  of 
his  vi»it  had  been  paid,  he  talked  with  her  for 
quite  a  long  time,  considering  bow  valuable  a 
oommodiby  time  waa  to  bim.  All  through  he 
watched  her  keenly  from  under  his  bushy  eyebrows 
oat  of  the  brightest  eyes.  He  asked  her  many 
qneatjona  about  her  wi^  of  life. 

"And  Hr.  Haturin,"  be  said  at  last,  "the  gentle- 
man who  oame  for  me?  He  is  a  near  relative,  I 
suppose  7  " 

Jano  Archibald  blnsfaed. 

"  I   am   eng^ed   h>  him,"  she  answered. 

'  Oh,   indeed  I    Yon  are   to  be   married   soon  ! " 

"  I  do  not  know  :  there  is  notbin;;  settled,"  she 
faltered,  and  then  Hhe  looked  down  at  bet  flngeis, 
that   trembled  in   her   lap. 

The  doctor  said  no  more,  and  soon  afterwards 
took  bit  Leave. 


"  There  is  nothing  organioally  wronjr  with  her," 
be  said  to  Willie  Maturin  and  Mary,  who  were 
anxiously  awaicing  his  verdict,  "  but  there  is  ex- 
treme weakness.  She  prRsents  the  syinptoins  of  a 
person  who  has  been  slowly  staned  ;  she  wants  an 
immense  deal  ot  boilding  np  and  strengthening,  or 
she  will  go  into  consumption.  That  losing  flesh  is 
really  a  serious  matter ;  but,  as  I  have  said,  them 
is  no  organio  miuchief  aa  yet,  only  extreino  anemia. 
Toniod  and  good   food,   these   will   work   wonders."    i 

Willie   Maturin  weut   with   him   to   hia  carriage.   ' 
As  the  doctor  stood   with  his   foot  oa   the  step,  a 
sudden   thought  seemed   to  strike  bim. 

''  Drive  on,  Jenkins,"  he  said  to  his  coachman, 
"and   wait  {or  me  outside  the  gate.     I  will   walk 

"You  will  walk  with  me,  Mr.  Maturin  I  "  he  sfud, 
turning  to  hia  companion. 

They  walked  in  silence  for  a  minute  or  two, 
enjoying  the  bright  sunahine  of  the  winter  day  ; 
then,  when  the  oarriage  had  rounded  a  bend  of  the 
road,  Dr.  Haddon  suddenly  stopped  and  faoed  Willie 
Maturin. 

"You  will  forgive  me,"  be  said,  putting  his  hand 
on  the  other  man'd  shoulder  kindly,  "if  I  aak  yon 
a  question.  I  gather  that  you  are  Uisa  Archibald's 
lover,    How  long  have. you  been  engaged  to   her 7" 

"How  long 7  Why,  always  1  I  never  thoaght 
of  any  other  woman." 
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"  And  when  are  you  to  be  married  \ " 

"There  is  nothingf  settled/' 

^^Tliere  U  nothing  settled!  My  good  sir,  do  you 
think  time  lasts  for  ever?  Do  you  think  there  are 
no  suoh  things  as  age  and  death?  I*m  afraid  you 
are  a  cold  sort  of  lover." 

The  other  man  looked  at  him  blankly. 

**I  was  not  so  onoe.  Her  father  forbade  our 
marriage,  and  she  accepted  her  father's  will.  After- 
wards, as, the  years  passed,  I 'grew  reconciled  to  it." 

"And  would  have  been  reconciled  to  it  till  the 
end,  eh  ?    I  am  glad  we  have  had   this  con  versa-  ^ 
tion.      I  can  now  better  understand   my   patient*8 
illness." 

"What  do  you  mean?" 

"  I  thought  it  was  the   mind.     We  doctors  can 
do  little  with  the  body  when    the  mind  is  ill  at^ 
ease.    Make  her  marry  you  at  once,  and  take  her 
away ;    it  is  her  only  chance,  poor  thing." 

"  She  is  not  going  to  die  ?  '* 

"If  she  goes  on  as  she  is  going,  she  will  not  be 
alive  this  day  twelvemonths ;  but  I  believe  happi- 
ness will  save  her." 

"Thank  you,  doctor;  I  will  follow  your  advice. 
I  dare   not  think  of  the  consequences  if  I  fail." 

"I  don't  think  you  will  fail.'  I  will  come 
again  on  Thursday,  and  shall  expect  to  find  things 
much  better.    Grood-morning,  Mr.  Maturin." 

"Good-morning,  doctor.    Wish  me  God-speed." 

"I  do,   Mr.    Maturin." 

He  went  back  to  the  room  where  Jane  Archibald 
sat  in  a  big  chintz-covered  chair  by  the  fire.  Some- 
thing patient  in  her  look  smote  him  intolerably  as 
he  came  in.  He  leant  over  her  and  put  his  cheek 
to  hers. 

"How  deliglitfully  frosty  yoii  are!"  she  said.  "It 
makes  me  want  to  get  out." 

"That  is  a  good  sign,  Janie;  you  have  been 
moping  of  late." 

"I  have,  but  I  feel  better  to-day.  It  makes  mo 
happy  to  think  that  you  care  so  much." 

"Didn't  you  know  I  cared,  Janie?" 

She  said  nothing,  and  he  knelt  down  and  put 
his  head  on  her  knee. 

"You  remember  the  grey  silk  dress  you  wore 
one  evening  soon  after  your  father  died,  Janie?" 

"  Yes,  dear." 

"It  would  not  be  too  cold  for  you  to  wear  in  a 
carriage,  supposing  you  were  warmly  wrapped  up." 

"I  suppose  not,  dear.  But  what  are  you  think- 
ing about .' " 

"About  our  marriage,  Janie.  Do  you  think  I 
am  going  to  wait  for  ever?  I  shall  not  wait  a 
day  or  an  hour  longer  than  I  can  help.  I  am 
going  to  marry  you  and  take  you  away  at  once 
to  some  warm  place  where  you  will  get  strong." 


"Oh,  Willie,"  said  the  Woman,  with  her  faded 
prettiness  suddenly  blossoming  like  a  rose;  ''but 
there  will  be  bo   much  to  be  done !  " 

"  There  is  this  to  *  be  done.  As  ^  eoon  as  I  c&n 
tear  myself  away  from  you.  my  sweet,!  am  riding 
to  Normanstowe  for  a  lioense.  Brown'  Bess  is  at 
the  door  saddled  for  me.  I  shall  wait  for  nothing 
— nothing.  And  I  have  a  fancy  for  your  wearing 
the  grey  silk  dress  when  we  are  married.  Will 
you  let  me  go  now  ?  "     * 

"Yes,  go,"  she  said,  making  with  her  hands  as 
if  she  would  have  lifted  him  up.  She  looked  her- 
self as  if  she  were  filled  *  with  a  new  life. 

He  came  back  in  the 'late  afternoon^ with  the 
license  and  her  wedding-ring.  He  brought  in 
with  him  a  big  paroel  from  a  draper's  shop,  which, 
being  opened,  proved  to  -contain'  a  beautiful  cloak 
of  grey  velvet,  fur-trimmed  and  warmly  lined. 
He  laughed  at  her  remonstrances  about  his  ex- 
travag^anoe. 

"  The  money  has  somehow  gathered  daring 
those  years,"  he  said.  "I  din  quite  afford  to  give 
my  wife  anything-  in 'reason,  and  things  will  not 
suffer  in  my  absence.  I  have  arranged  with 
Beaman  about  the  winter  work,  and  I  have  every 
confidence  that  things  will  go  on  well  till  the 
spring  brings  us  home." 

Dr.  Haddon  only  saw  his  patient  once  more, 
and  was  eminently  satisfied  with  the  change  in 
her.  Before  the  gossips  bad  wakened  up  to  what 
was  going  on  the  old  lovers  were  married  and 
gone.  Those  who  caught  a  glimiwe  of  the  bride 
said  she  looked  tiuite  young  and  handsome,  though 
extremely  delicate,  in  her  grey  velvet  cloak  and 
little  grey  bonnet.  Her  husband,  at  all  events, 
saw  no  fault  in  her.  nor  she  in  him. 

Some  weeks  later  they  were  sitting  together  on 
the  edge  of  the  Mediterranean  under  a  blue  sky 
and  a  bright  sun.  Mrs.  Maturin  was  now  in  no 
danger  of  going  into  consumption.  She  was  pick- 
ing up  flesh  rapidly,  and  her  skin  had  grown  quite 
firm  and  her  eyes  bright  in  the  weeks  that  had 
elapsed  since  her  marriage. 

"  Dr.  Haddon  said  I  was  like  a  person  who  had 
been  starved,"  she  remarked  suddenly.  *'So  I  wa& 
I  was  starving  for  happiness,  and  should  have  died 
of  the  starvation  very  soon." 

"Can  I  ever  forgive  myself?"  her  husband  said, 
leaning  over  to  kiss  her  as  romantically  as  a  boy. 

"  My  poor  Willie  I "  she  answered,  turning  eyes 
full  of  trust  to  him.  "You  havo  much  to  forgive 
me  too.  To  think  of  the  years  we  have  lost!  You 
should  have  had  your  children  growing  up  about 
you  by  this  time." 

"I  would  rather  have  you,  my  dear,  than  seven 
tall   sons,"  ho  made  answer. 


II.— Kitty's   Temper.    By    Chariotte   M.    Mason. 


AM  sorry  701  are 
so  perplexed 
about  Kitty,  bnt 
I  don't  think 
the  little  maid's 
case  ia  hopeless 
by  any  means." 
"Don't  you  J" 
Boid  Kitty'B  mo- 
ther ;  "  but  I 
fear  that  is  be- 
cause yon  don't 
know  her.  We 
have  tried  every- 
thing' :  punish- 
ment, reirard, 
blame,       praise. 

fluenco,  fear,  for 
mother's  sake, 
for  duty'*  sake,  for  hcavnn's  sake ;  even— don't  be 
shocked — for  fear  of  hell-flre,  for  that  in  the  refnge 
of  the  incapable  when  all  other  expedient)!  foil. 
We  have  tried  e»erything,  and  are  at  our  wita' 
end.  The  child  grows  daily  >more  nntroremable, 
more  like  a  wild  creature  in  her  Qts  of  roj:^." 

Mrs.  Danvers  told  the  tale  of  her  experience  in 
a  quiet,  spiritless  way,  the  flatness  of  her  tone, 
her  lack-lustre  eye  and  her  palo  check  indicating 
a  condition  of  nerve  exhaoetion  which  her  neigh- 
bour, Mrs.  Edwards,  was  well  able  to  nndorstand. 
She  rettarded  her  tciond  with  the  hearty  sympathy 
which  one  mother  knows  how  to  feci  with  another. 

''  I  know  mora  than  yoa  think ;  I  have  been 
throoKh  sach  another  experience." 

"Yon.  I     Why,   I    am   always  envying  yoa;  your 

■*  I  honestly  think  they  are  sweet  nowJ  All  the 
fame,  it  is  as  I  say  ;  I  have  gone  through  just 
such  scenes  as  yoa  are  having  with  Kitty." 

"Well,  bnt  with  whioh  ?  It  can't  be  Xora ! 
and  as  for  Gladys  and  Mary.  I  never  aaw  sweeter- 
tempered  girls.  If  I  could  hope  that  Kitty  woald 
grow  up  like  either  at  yours,  I  should  not  be  the 
miserable  woman  you  sec ;  for  the  worst  of  it  is, 
whatever  your  children  are,  you  mvit  blame  yonr- 
self.  Bnt  tell  me  whioh  of  your  girU  j[ave  you 
trouble ;  I  cannot  even  tcnees." 


"  Xd  :  and  forgive  raa  if  1  say  I  wonld  mther 
not  tell  you.  I  don't  think  it  is  fair  on  onc'0 
children  to  talk  much  about  their  failings,  and 
especially  when  those  failiniis  are  things  of  the 
past.  Bnt  do  not  mind  harini;  spoken  to  ma 
about  Kitty.  It  shall  be  a  secret  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned ;  and,  do  yon  know,  I  think  I  oould 
help  you,  it  you  will  let  mo.  I  foul  diffident  almut 
offering  snggestions  to  another  mother,  but  ex- 
perience should  have  some  value,  should  it  not  I" 

"  If  vou  only  knew  how  much  I  am  in  need  of 
help !  " 

"  Well,  t«  my  ta'e.  I  "11  call  my  little  culprit 
'Joan,'  by  way  ot  disyuise.  Even  as  a  baby,  Joan 
was  a  terror  to  the  household.  Take  one  night  aa 
an  example  of  many  :  after  a  doliciona  frolic  in 
her  bath,  and  a  nice  comfortable  rocking'  in  narse's 
arms  or  mine,  the  little  person  dropped  off  to 
sleep,  and  in  the  stealthieet  way  we  irot  her  Into 
her  cot  and  slipped  out  of  the  room,  fondly  hoping 
that  she  was  settled  for  hours.  No  such  thing  1 
Hardly  was  I  seated  at  my  work,  when  losty 
screams— enough  to  bring  tlio  honse  down,  my 
husband  said — came  from  the  nursery.  I  mshed 
up.  meeting  Jane,  who  had  gone  down  for  her 
supper,  at  the  door." 

"  That 's  exactly  like  Kitty '.  My  husband,  de- 
voted OS  be  is  to  the  children,  said  he  would  have 
to  give  up  cominu  hone  to  snpper  if  this  went 
on  every  evening'.  Well,  what  did  you  do  with 
Joan  when  you  Went  up.'" 

"  Oh,  tcok  hor  up  and  rocked  her,  and  tried  her 
with  her  bottle,  though  sbo  had  only  just  hod  it; 
and  if  we  failed  lo  get  her.  off  again,  why.  I  just 
took  her  down-stairs,  or  let  nurse  keep  her  up, 
till  wc  went  to  bed  ourselves.  You  can  have  no 
idea  how  amasing  and  lively  the  little  monkey 
would  be  V 

"Bnt  indeed  I  have.  If  yon  had  been  telling 
the  tale  of  Kitty's  babyhood  yoa  oould  not  have 
described .  it  more  exactly.  You  have  comforted 
me  already.  You  see,  in  both  cases,  the  chil- 
dren werti  bom   with   tempers,  and   we   could   not 

-Yes,  the  KcUys— I  was  born  a  Kelly-all  have 
fiery  tempei's,  and  I  was  at  no  loss  to  understand 
where  baby  Joan  got  hers ;  and  I  think  that 
helped   me  to  put  up  with  the  wony  of  it.    Bat 
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whsn  you  tAj  we  cannot  belp  trbaC,  obildren  are 
bom  with,  I  must  differ  from  yon.  Ic  Be«nit  to 
me  tbftt  one  of  the  thiofrs  parente  have  to  do  in 
the  world  is  \a  mend  the  faalta  their  cbildren 
have  inherited  fron  themielTea.  Hend  tbem  in 
the  children,   I  mean." 

"Bnt  what  in  th«  world  ma  one  do  with  a 
babj  1  It  woald  be  brutal  to  punish  a  oreatnre 
that  knowB  no  better  1" 

"So  I  thoi^ht  then,  and  I  do  Dot  now  think 
that  the  ohild  is  moraUj  respoDNble  foe  its  cry- 
ing ;  but  Dr.  Jerria  bu  thrown  Soods  of  ligrbt  for 
me  upon  the  reaaon  why  Joan  cried  ;  and  I  now 
see  that  il  had  I  taken  the  matter  in  baud  while 
Bbe  wa#  Mill  a  baby  in  arms  wo  should  have 
bad  none  of  the  troable  that  made  her  childhood 
a  misery  to  the  bonsebold." 

"Perhaps  Dr.  Jervis  did  not  know  that  her  paa- 
■ionate  temper  was  natural  to  Joan  1  I  thought  we 
both  agreed  that  onr  two  little  girls  were  Aurn 
with   passionate  tempers." 

"  So  they  were  ;  bnt  whether  they  ace  to  irrow 
np  with  such  tempera  depends  entirely  upon  the 
habits  we  allow  in  tbem," 

"  AUotti  is  hardly  the  word  in  my  caae  \  I  'd 
give  anything  to  stop  Kitty's  tempers,  but  I  can't 
belp  myself." 

"  Bat  once  we  nuder- 
■tand  that  these  violent 
tempera 


habit.  '  We  say,  '  Uite  a  second  nature,'  '  Man  is 
a  bundle  of  habits,'  and  so  on,  and  we  know 
bow  bard  it  is  to  cure  a  bad  habit  in  onrselva 
or  in  our  ebildren,  and  yet  we  never  ask  why. 
So  far  as  I  can  state  it.  this  is  how  the  matter 
lies :  everything  we  think  makes  some  son  o[ 
impresBioa  on  the  sabstauce  of  oor  ttrain — 'think' 
oovets  a  good  deal  of  gronnd,  beoansa  whatever 
we  say  or  do  has  been  in  the  first  place  % 
thought  \  whatever  you  do  over  and  over  and 
over  agaid  becomes  a  habit  ;  and  the  brain,  so 
to  speak,  '  grows  '  to  the  habit.  For  example,  if 
the  mother  of  a  family  is  thinking  every  day 
how  she  can  make  a  small  sum  ko  a  long'  way. 
how  she  can  make  last  summer's  frocks  do  for 
this  summer,  serve  yesterday's  cold  meat  as  * 
tasty  dinner  for  bHJay,  why,  she  gets  into  tb« 
liahit  of  anxious  thought  ;  whenever  she  ia  Ufi 
to  herself  her  mind  runs  on  these  things,  bccauK 
her  brain  has  got  into  the  way  of  it.  It  is  »> 
with  the  uhildren  ;  any  habit  that  we  let  them 
set  up  is  acoompanied  by,  so  to  speak,  a  regii^tcr 
of  that  habit  in  the  nerve-tissue  of  the  brain, 
and  once  a  habit  has  thus  been  registered  it  runt 
of  its  own  accord  ;  you  no  longer  have  to  think 
that  you  are  going  to  do  this  or  that,  you  do  the 
tbiog   iavolautarily  because   it   is  your   habit." 

''I     see  ;    .  just    as     one     dresses     or    cuts    np 

the  meat  on  one'a  olate  wiUioat   the   least    atten- 

doing   tbne 

itereetin^r   to 

>it;     bat  all 


"1  took  her  np  and  rooked  her.'"— p-  SO. 


"  A  Charge  to  Keep  I  Ha  ve." 
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the  same,  I  do  not  yet  see  that  any  light  is 
thrown  on  the  behaviour  of  our  two  babies." 

"  Oh,  yes,  it  is !  The  first  time  baby  Joan 
cried,  seeing^  that  she  is  a  quite  healthy  little 
person,  and  that  the  ory  was  the  ory  ol  temper 
and  not  of  pain  (every  mother  can  distinguish), 
she  should  have  been  allowed  to  ory  herself  to 
sleep.  She  would  have  soon  done  so  on  the  first 
occasion,  but  I  ran.  and  took  the  darling  up  and 
brought  her  down-stairs,  with  a  great  deal  of 
petting  and  comforting.  Now,  I  don*t*  know  if 
you  have  noticed  the  same  thing  with  your 
children,  but  mine  say,  *  We  alioays  have  buns 
for  tea  on  Wednesday,'  if  they  have  had  them 
just  once  ;  '  Miss  So-and-so  always  gives  us 
dictation  out  of  such  a  book' — she  may  have 
used  it  twice — and  indeed  with  a  baby  and  with 
little  children  it  seems  to  take  only  a  single 
time  of  doing  to  form  a  habit.  I  had  diligently 
sown  the  seeds  of  two  bad  habits  in  little 
Joan  ;  the  habit  of  being  taken  up  after  she 
had  been  put  to  bed,  and  the  habit  of  getting 
what  she  screamed  for.  Of  course  the  same 
thing  happened  the  next  bed  time,  and  the  next, 
and  the  next :  the  child  would  never  go  to  bed 
till  we  did,  and,  if  she  could  not  have  her  own 
way  in  that  and  everything  else,  she  made  us 
giVe  in  by  her  ear-piercing  screams.  No  one 
can  stand  that  for  long,  so  Joan  got  her  own 
way  in  most  things.'' 

"  You  have  described  Kitty  exactly ;  but  what 
can  one  do?  One  cannot  lot  a  child  scream  her- 
self into  fits." 

"That  is  another  mistake  we  mothers  make;  my 
doctor  says  that  screaming  is  very  tiresome  for  the 
mother,  but  is  excellently  good  exercise  for  the 
child.  So  that  no  fear  of  doing  the  child  an  injury 
need  keep  one  from  breaking  off  a  bad  habit  and 
implanting  a  good  one." 

**  How  do  you  mean  ?  How  can  one  break  off  a 
bad  habit  or  implant  a  good  one?" 

*'  Why,  at  any  moment  during  her  infancy  I 
might  have  cured  Joan  of  the  habit  of  being 
taken  up,  and  of  the  habit  of  screaming,  and  have 
given  her  instead  the  good  habits  of  staying  quietly 
in  her  cot  and  going  to  sleep.  You  can  only  over- 
come one  habit  by  another  :  the  only  way  to  cure 
a  bad  habit  is  to  put  a  good  one  in  its  place.  If 
I  had  begun  at  the  beginning,  the  very  first  night 
of  the  bad  habit,  the  first  night  would  have  effected 
the  cure.  But  later  on  it  would  have  been  neces- 
sary to  face  three  or  four  long  evenings  of  inces- 
sant screaming." 

**One  should  get  one's  husband  away  on  a  visit 
before  the  cure  begins !  But  do  you  really  think 
it  would  have  been  effectual  ? " 

*'I  am  sure  it  answers,  for  I  have  tried  it; 
though,  alas  I  not  so  early  in  Joan's  life.  She 
was  a  passionate  baby,  and  continued  to  be  a  pas- 
sionate child.  The  least  thing  that  went  wrong 
throw  Joan  into  a  small  rage  ;  her  hands  would 
be  clenched,  her  little  figure  rigid,  her  face  fiushed, 
hi',T  eyes  flashing,  and  scream  after  scream  would 
lAttijo     from    her    on    the     smallest     provocation. 


The  least  thing  threw  Joan 
into  a  small  rage." 


One  of  her  sisters  was 
nursing  her  doll ;  the 
maid  had  cleared  away 
a  pet  caterpillar ;  the 
rain  kept  her  from 
going  into  the  garden : 
any  cause  was  suffi- 
cient to  bring  on  one 
of  Joan's  terrific  tem- 
pers. She  was  like  a 
mad  creature  in  one 
of  her  paesions;  she 
would  bite,  scratch, 
tear  with  her  teeth, 
butt  at  you  with  her 
head,  like  a  mad  bull ; 
in  fact,  her  storms 
were  so  violent  that 
we  came  to  dread  the 
recurrence  of  them, 
and  the  child  became 
spoiled,  because  she 
plainly  .  saw  that  we 
were  afraid  of  her,  and 
would  do  anything  to 
escape  a  'scenq.'" 

"You  speak   in  the 
past  tense  of  Joan,  but, 

alasl  this  is  how  Kitty  behaves  now.  She  has 
things  all  her  own  way  because  we  dread  a  dis- 
turbance which  affects  the  whole  neighbourhood. 
Of  course,  she  gets  daily  more  and  more  head- 
strong, and  the  worry  of  it  is  indescribable.  But 
don^t  misunderstand  me :  Kitty  is  not  a  bad  child, 
and,  indeed,  I  think  that  she  makes  up  for  every- 
thing between  her  storms,  she  is  so  very  gay  and 
winning.  But  we  certainly  are  not  curing  her  pas- 
sionate temper;  indeed,  I  fear  that  she  is  steadily 
getting  worse." 

"  It  is  time  for  you  to  treat  the  matter  seriously, 
but  not  a  bit  too  late  for  successful  treatment.' 
The  thing  you  want  to  do  is  to  break  the  habit  of 
passionate  outbreaks;  every  day,  every  week,  every 
month,  in  which  Kitty  escapes  her  foe,  is  so  much 
clear  gain — so  much  time  for  brain  growth  on  the 
lines  of  happy  moods  and  pleasant  temper." 

"But  how?  We  rarely  secure  a  day,  as  it  is, 
without  an  outbreak." 

''  Notice  the  physical  signs :  the  sudden  fiush,  the 
two  little  upright  lines  in  the  brow,  the  flash  in 
the  eye.  A  point  to  be  specially  noticed  is  that 
these  physical  changes  are,  as  it  were,  storm-signals, 
hung  out  to  indicate  that  rough  weather  tiiay  be 
expected ;  whereupon  the  wise  take  precautions. 
These  signs  of  emotion  are  merely  physical ;  the  set 
of  the  child's  will  in  the  direction  of  naughtiness 
has  not  yet  taken  place.  Now  is  the  moment  for 
mother ;  she  must  contrive  a  sudden  change  of 
thought,  before  the  child  perceives  that  she  is 
going  to  be  naughty.  Let  Kitty  fetch  her  doll, 
that  you  may  see  if  Geraldine  wants  a  new  frock ; 
give  Topey  a  lump  of  sugar;  see  if  the  mignonette 
seed  is  springing  in  the  window-box— anything 
fresh  and  interesting  that  will  divert  the  ohild's 
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thoughta  from  the  annoyance  of  tho 

BO   «»ve   An   outbreak.    A  mouth  of   thU   treatment 

will  work  wonders," 

"Bat  I  have  tried  all  that.  Only  yesterday,  when 
Kitty  had  thrown  herself  on  the  floor,  in  on  ont- 
burst  of  passion,  I  tried  to  interest  her  about  tho 
organ-man  with  the  monkey ;  bat  she  wonld  take 
no  notice,  fond  as   she   is   of   the   monkey  at   other 

"  I  see  ;  that  is  the  mistake  we  are  all  inclined 
to  make  ;  we  try  to  change  the  child's  thooifhts  in 
the  middle  of  an  outbreak,  when  the  set  of  the  will 
towards  naughtiness  has  token  place.  Now  it  is 
hf/ore  this  happens— before  Kitty  knows  she  is 
feelinir  nai^hty— that  the  chanr^e  must  be  effected. " 

"  Well,  but  what  would  yon  do  in  the  case  of  an 
outbreak  ? " 

"I  am  afraid  there  is  ahoolutelj  nothing  to  be 
done,  exoept  to  let  Kitty  severely  alone,  both  at 
the  moment  and  for  houis  afterwards.  Ko  child 
oan  bear  eetraugement,  and  such  estrangement  is 
tlie  penal^  we  all  haTe  to  pay  for  wrong-doing. 
Any  weak  attempt  to  make  it  up  with  her,  during 
or  after  a  naughty  Bt,  will  make  matters  worse  the 
next  time.  Prevention  beforehand,  and  estrange- 
ment dnriag  and  after  an  outbreak,  are,  I  think,  the 
immediate  measures.  Then,  having  secured  a  good 
long  interval  free  from  outbreaks,  you  wiU  Imow 
bow  to  HUggest  motives  ta  your  iittle  girl,  and  to 
'kindle  in  her  a  desire  for  the  'joy  of  eelf-conCroI ' : 
and  may  God  help  you  in  efforts  which  should  do 
much  for  the  happiness,  not  only  of  one  human 
being,  but  of  the  families  connected  with  her." 

BOTE   BT   A   FAKILT   DOCTOR. 

There   is    a   ifreat    tendenRV    nowAdA.VA    tn   itTj^iiw 

the  naughtii 
gpown-up  pe 
behaved  cbil 
fortunately 
synonymous 
to  the  work 
ing  from  I 
haa   no  idea 

Uow  import 
enecs  should 
sUBceptiblo  I 
affect  it  mo 
than  in  lab 


and  impressiosB  is  tlie  character  of  the  chiM. 
It  must  he  remembered  that  the  child  models 
itself  upon  those  in  whose  charge  it  is  placed; 
it  imitates  them,  it  looks  up  to  them,  at  Gnt 
because  they  are  bigger  and  stronger.  When  ii 
is  older,  it  feels  affection,  and  acquires  moral  re- 
spect for  them ;  it  becomes  accustomed  to  Ibe 
habit  of  Buhmission.  and  so  parents  gain  au- 
thority. The  great  responsibility  of  the  early  can 
of  children  is  not,  however,  even  yet  fully  realised. 
The  most  potent  iaotor  in  the  education  of  young 
ohildreo  is  tvggeition.  The  tbought.  spoken  aloud. 
that  a  child  will  not  be  obedient  is  enough  to 
prevent  the  child  obeying,  and  the  expectation  of 
ready  oomplionoe  ia  generally  fulfilled.  Tempa 
may  be  described  as  a  revolt  against  anthorit;, 
and  is  evidenoe  of  bad  discipline  at  home.  To 
cure  outbreaks  of  temper,  the  child  mast  be 
taught  to  realise  its  own  powers  of  self-oontrol,  it 
must  be  gently  accustomed  to  the  habit  of  williac; 
and  ready  obedienoe,  more  by  snggesticn  than  by 
tear.  And  as  the  child  develops  and  grows,  out- 
breaks of  temper  will  become  lees  frequent — bat 
as  I  have  already  indicated,  it  is  easier  to  pre- 
vent  the  formation  of  a  bad  habit  in  early  child- 
hood than  to  cure  it.  There  is  -nothin^f  to  add 
from  a  purely  medioal  point  of  view.  It  is. 
of  oourse.  uecoesary  to  attend  to  any  ill-health 
which  may  eiisC.  Moreover,  it  is  certain  that  the 
future  health  and  well-being  of  the  child  depend 
largely  upon  early  education,  for  mind  and  body 
react  the  one  on  the  other,  and  if  the  mind  be 
nnheolthy  the  probability  is  that  the  body  will 
be  unhealthy  also. 
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A  £tory    in    Two  Chapters.      By   the   Autbor  of    "  Belinda's    Baby,"    etc. 


CHAPTER  n. 

HE  aspect  of  Kit  the  next 
morning  waa  cherubic.    He 
hod    slept    well,    and    was 
found    by   Andrew  at    the 
head  of  the  stairs,  regard- 
ing with  a  knowing  air  the 
chair  which  had  been  placed 
there  lengthwise,  as  a  guard. 
Kit  carried  a  wooden  spade, 
which,    when     he     saw 
Andrew,     he     forthwith 
brandished,        an- 
nouncing   at    the 
same  time— 
"  Dig— a— lot ! ' 
"  Whatever   does 
the  little  chap  mean!"    Andrew  asked. 

"I  am  afraid  he  means,"  Joan  answered 
tatingly,  "that  he  wants  to  go  and  dig  ii 
garden." 

"  Chair  ! "  said  Kit  in  a  commanding  tone 
ing  to  lift  his  leg  over  the  obstacle. 
Andrew  seized  the  opportunity. 
"That  chair  is    put  there,  Kit,"  he 
said,  "  to  prevent  you  from  going  down- 

"  Chair ! "  repeated  Kit,  lifting  his  leg 
again,  and  sitting  down  suddenly  in  the 
attempt.     "  Oh  !  "  he  said,  laughing, 

"Good-tempered  little  chap!"  An- 
drew said,  picking  him  up. 

"Chapt"  said  Kit  in  a  whisper,  pon- 
dering the  word. 

He  had  a  way  when  new  words  were 
jireeented  for  his  appropriation,  of  whis- 
pering   them   over  to   himself    before       | 
adojAing  them.  | 

"  Dig— a— lot ! "  demanded  Kit  again, 
presenting  his  spado  to  Joan's  notice. 

"So  yon  Khali,"  she  promised   reck-       | 
lessly,     "after    yon    have    had    your 
breakfast." 

"Beltfua!"  shouted  Kit, 

Presently,  hearing  a  continuous  drub- 
bing sound,  they  found  Kit  in  the 
hall  trying  to  unfasten  the  garden  door. 

"  Dig — a — lot ! "  he  cried  vocifer<>a!!iy. 

They  accompanied  him  out,  to  guard 
the  lilies,  and  suggested  that  he  should 
dig  in  a  small  bare  comer.  Soon  tiring 
of  BDch  uninteresting  labour,  Kit 
dropped  his  spade,  and  tnmed  again 
to  the  lily-bed.'  It  appeared  to  possess 


for  him  an  alluring  fascination.  There  was 
nothing  fur  it  but  to  take  him  away  out  of 
bjmptation.  Mary  presented  herself  to  take 
him  for'a  walk,  but  Kit  waved  her  away. 

"Unkiel"  he  said,  fiinging  his  arms  tight  round 
his  bearer's  collar. 

And  for  an  hour  that  morning  the  immaculate 
Andrew  presented  himself  before  the  observant, 
derisive,  aniused,  and  admiring  eyes  of  his  neigh- 
bours as  the  slave  of  a  little  child.  What  did  he 
not  do— wUat  dirt  did  he  not  eat,  at  that  baby's 
behest  t  "  Just  because  it  had  flattered  his  vanity 
by  clinging  to  him,"  Joan  taunted  him  afterwards, 
when  Kit  was  safely  asleep  in  his  darkened  room, 
tired  out  with  his  performances. 
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"LovinKlf  cmbracioB  on  arintul  at  pottT-pwu." 


-Sir 


"  I  thought  you  said  yesterday,  Andrew,  that 
you  couldn't  be  bothered  with  that  baby  1  Don't 
blame  me.  I  wanted  him— so  did  Mary— and  you 
wouldn't  give  him  up," 

"  Give  him  up  1 "— acomf  ully— "  he  wouldn't  go. 
He  IB  a  boy  of  sense.  You  both  tried,  and  he 
would  have  nothing  to  say  to  you." 

"Because  you  bribed.  You  said  you  were 
going  to  buy  him  some  strawberries.  Of  course 
a  baby  would,  go  with  anyone  for  strawben-ies." 

"  Would  it  ?    Not  Kit." 

"  And  then  you  said  yesterday  he  must  be  kept 
out  of  the  study.  Don't  blame  me,  I  wanted  to 
keep  him  out— no  did  Mary.  But  you  took  him 
in,  and  let  him  play  all  Horts  of  tricks.  I  believe 
you  even  encouraged  him  to  throw  tbingn  out 
of  the  window  at  the  passers-by  ! " 

"  Only  at  little  Billy  Jones." 

"  Only  !  But  how  will  that  baby  distinguish 
between  Billy  and  a  policeman  1" 

"Ho  did  throw  some  at  the  policeman,  my 
dear."  And  Andrew  laughed  aloud  at  the  recol- 
lection. 

"What  did  he  sayl"  she  asked. 

"He  said  nothing- it  was  Kit  who  said." 

"  What  did  he  say  T  " 

" '  Bobby ! ' " 

"Who  had  taught  him  to  be  so  vulgar?" 
scornfully. 

"I  believe  it  was  I." 

"  I  thought  so.  And  what  do  you  Huppoee  bis 
mother  will  say  when  she  gets  him  back  again, 
full  of  nideuess  and  tricks?" 


"Perhaps  shell  smack  him." 

"  Andrew  !  And  was  it  Billy  Jones,  or  the 
policeman,  who  gathered  all  that  crowd  of  jieople 
I  found  when  I  came  back  from  marketing  t  It 
gave  me  an  awful  fnght.  I  thought  he  had 
tumbled  out  of  tbe  window,  or  that  aometbing 
dreadful  had  happened,  tilt  I  aaw  you  and  him 
shrieking  together." 

"We  were  only  laughing  at  Billy." 

"  Laughing,  do  you  call  it  I  1  heard  you  before 
I  turned  into  the  square,  and  the  crowd  frightened 
me  BO." 

"Crowdi  Po  Billy  and  his  two  sisterB,  and 
the  Kemji  children,  and  Polly  Watson,  and  the 
old  gardener,  make  a  crowd  1 " 

"There  was  a  line  of  them  in  front  of  the 
house.  Of  couTHe  it  made  a  crowd.  Vou  look 
very  done  u)i !  "  she  finished  t«nderly. 

"  Done  up  !  My  dear  " — mopping  liis  forehead 
— "  I've  never  been  so  tired  in  all  my  life.  Cricket, 
football,  tennis,  golf,  hunting,  rowing,  climliing, 
even  learning  to  bicycle— not  one  of  'em  ccHnea 
up  to  the  fatigue  of  minding  that  baby." 

"  You  needn't  have  done  it." 

"  Now  isn't  that  like  a  woman  %  You  take  a  lot 
of  bother  to  please  her,  and  she  tells  you  that  *  you 
needn't  have  done  it'!  You  wouldn't  have  liked 
me  to  disappoint  the  little  beggar  1" 

"And  who  is  to  put  all  the  books  into  the 
shelves  again?"  Joan  asked. 

"  I  thought  you  would,"  he  entreated. 

"I  will,"  said  Joan  readily,  adding^  "and  I  shall 
doAt  them." 
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"  Oh ! "  he  groaned. 

When  Kit  next  encountered  hia  host,  he  flung 
himself  at  him  with  ardour. 

"We  will  go  into  the  drawing-room  now, 
Kit,"  Andrew  said;  "and  you  abali  give  auntie 

Joan  was  entertaining  some  friends  with  tea, 
and  a  somewhat  exaggerated  account  of  the 
morning's  performances.  A  clatter  of  feminine 
voices  and  laughter  apprised  Andrew  of  that  fact 
fia   he  entered  the  room. 

"  Here  they  come ! "  said  a  lady,  in  a  tone 
anticipatory  of  fun. 

Kit  had  hia  usual  cheerful  air,  as  if  he  were 
always  expecting  Bometbiiig  nice  to  happen.  He 
glanced  casually  at  the  company  and  the  tea, 
nnd  trotted  to  one  of  the  windows,  conveniently 
situated  behind  a  sofa,  on  which  Le  climbed. 

"  Ope ! "  he  commanded  ;  and  then  he  turned 
to  consider  what  things  were  handiest 

"  No,  no.  Kit,"  Joan  said  gravely,  shaking  her 

Kit  studied  her,  and  shook  his  own  head  at 
his   naughty  desires. 

"Coosh'nT"  he  inquired,  flinging  himself  upon 
a  bandy  one.  Taking  it  up  into  his  arms,  he 
turned  to  the  window. 

Andrew  looked  on.  "  She  shall  have  a  turn," 
he    thought,  remembering   that    Joan    had  said 


Kit  was  very  eaity  to  manage,  and  that  she 
shouldn't  be  so  foolish  as  to  spoil  him. 

So,  when  Kit  sought  bis  eyes  questioning] y, 
Andrew  only  laughed,  and  looked  at  Joan. 

It  so  happened  that  Joan  at  that  minute  was 
handing  tea  to  her  friend.  In  a  moment  Kit  had 
turned,  the  cushion  was  out  of  the  window,  and 
the  baby,  lifting  himself  on  tiptoe  to  behold  its 
fate,  was  laughing. 

"Gone'"  he  announced. 

"Oh,  Kit!"  said  Joan,  jumping  up  and  craning 
her  neck  over  her  guest,  to  behold  her  cushion 
impaled  on  the  area  railings,  "my  best  cushion  ! 
You  must  never  do  that  again  ! " 

She  sat  down  beside  him,  and  looked  sulemn, 
and  Kit  shook  his  head. 

"He's  very  easy  to  manage,"  suggested  An- 
drew, as,  having  gone  with  him  to  fetch  the 
cushion.  Kit  awaited  Joan's  next  engaged 
moment,  and  promptly  flung  it  through  the 
window  again, 

"  I  shall  now   spank  you,  Kit,"  said  Joan. 

Kit  looked  interested, 

"  Hold  out  your  hands,"  Joan  said  falteringly. 

Promptly  the  chubby  hands  were  upheld,  and 
Kit  turned  them  round  observantly.  "  Dirty," 
he  said,  disapprovingly. 

Joan  gave  the  little  hands  a  feeble  slap — so 
feeble  a  slap  tliat  Kit  thought  it  was  a  game 


"  The  bahor's  boy  ncarl;  ahul  him  op  In  hb  triorole."— i).  Z3& 
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of  handy-pandy  he  was  wont  to  X)lay.  So  he 
returned  it  with  vigour. 

"  You  mustn't  do  that  Kit,"  reproved  Joan ; 
"not  when  I'm  tqyanking  you,"*  she  explained, 
emphatically. 

"  Tank  ! "  said  Kit  gleefully,  throwing  himself 
upon  her.     It  was  all  a  game  to  him. 

Andrew,  surprised  when  he  was  carefully 
brushing  his  hat  in  the  hall,  would  iind  himself 
clutched  round  the  trousers. 

Kit  trotted  about  all  over  the  house,  and  before 
he  had  been  in  it  twenty-four  hours  he  had 
ferreted  in  eveiy  room.  Doors  shut  were  only 
so  that  he  might  open  them.  If  he  could  not 
turn  the  handle,  he  thumped  till  someone  came. 

He  inspected  the  coal-cellar  and  the  dust-bin  ; 
sat  down  among  the  tins  under  the  kitchen 
dresser,  lovingly  embracing  an  armful  of  patty- 
pans ;  interviewed  the  milkman  on  the  area 
steps,  and  the  paper-boy  on  the  pavement.  The 
butcher  had  promised  to  take  him  with  him  on 
his  rounds,  and  the  baker's  boy  had  nearly  shut 
him  up  in  hLs  tricycle. 

'^Am  I  to  take  this  infant  for  a  walk  down 
Piccadilly?"  Andrew  one  day  asked  his  wife. 

"  Fudge  ! "  she  answered,  smiling.  "  You  are 
not  going  to  Piccadilly." 

**  Fudge ! "  echoed  Kit,  always  apt  at  annexing 
new  exclamations. 

"  Well,  am  I  to  take  him  to  the  City,  then  ? " 

The  little  arms  chmg  tight.  Andrew  felt  as 
if  his  leg  were  in  a  piast^r-of-Paris  splint. 

"  Fiddle  ! "  said  Joan.  "  You  are  not  going 
to  the  City.  You  couldn't  disappoint  him,  you 
know  ! " 

"  Fiddle,"  echoed  Kit,  throwing  back  his  head, 
to  gaze  rapturously  uj)  at  Andrew's  face.  He 
had  not  studied  tones  and  voices  in  vain. 

It  was  not  till  they  had  started  down  the 
square  that  Andrew  noticed  that  both  extrem- 
ities of  Kit's  person  were  unclad. 

"This  won't  do,"  he  said,  turning  round. 
"Where's  your  hat,  and  your  shoes,  Kit?" 

"Hat — shoes?"  echoed  Kit.  And  he  climbed 
the  steps  into  the  hall,  returning  in  a  moment 
with  a  duty-done  face. 

His  flapping  white  sun-hat,  pushed  well  l>ack, 
wobbled  over  his  face,  its  strings  streaming  in  the 
breeze.  His  naked  feet  were  thrust  iuto  some 
white  sand-shoes.  Andrew  looked  at  him—was 
puzzled— but  gathered  him  up. 

Afterwards,  Andrew  began  to  relate  his 
experiences. 

"  I  thought  he  would  like  to  see  a  lot  of 
children,"  he  said,  "  so,  as  I  'm  a  manager,  I  took 
him  into  the  Board  school." 

Joan  groaned. 

"What's  the  matter,  my  dear?" 


"Oh,  to  think  what  he  may  have  caught!  Ill 
go  and  disinfect  him  at  once !  How  could  you 
do  such  a  thing,  Andrew?" 

She  rushed  away,  and  Andrew's  eyes  twinkled 

"  This  11  be  the  last  time  I  'm  nurse,"  be 
thought.    "Poor  little  beggar!" 

And  it  was. 

The  next  morning  Joan  took  him  for  an  air- 
ing round  the  squares.  Seeing  the  church  0{)en, 
she  went  softly  in.  An  old  woman,  nearly  blind, 
and  a  sister,  with  bent  head,  were  the  congrega- 
tion. 

With  some  doubts,  Joan  x>ut  Kit  into  a  scat, 
and,  kneeling  down,  buried  her  face. 

Kit  bore  the  silence  for  a  moment,  and  then 
exclaiming,  "  Up  ! "  in  a  shrill  tone,  thrust  him- 
self under  Joan's  face. 

"  Hush  ! "  she  ivhispered  softly,  shaking  her 
head. 

But  Kit  had  caught  sight  of  a  friend  The 
kneeling,  figure  of ,  the  curate  had  the  back  of 
one  who  owned  a  bicycle,  on  which  Kit  had 
already  had  a  ride.  Squeezing  past  Joan,  he 
trotted  to  the  desk,  and  looked  over  it,  a  smilmg 
cherub. . 

" All  sick  persons,  and  young  children" 

(a  pause) ;  "  and  to  show  Thy  pity  on  all  prisoners 
and  captives." 

The  quavering  tones  brought  the  feeling  of 
tears  to  the  sister's  closed  eyes ;  and  the  old 
woman  thought  how  "feelin'"  the  parson  was. 

The  curate  e.ssayed  to  put  a  restraining  ann 
round  the  smiling  baby ;  but  Kit  saw  better 
game.  The  curate's  legs  nicely  cushioned  by 
the  folds  of  his  ca.ssock,  attracted  Kit's  notice. 
They  were  meant  for  a  ride !  In  a  moment 
his  small  legs  had  straddled  across  them,  and 
he  was  essaying  to  crawl  up  the  white-clothed 
back. 

The  sister's  head  was  still  l>ent,  as  Joan  noise- 
lessly caught  Kit  up,  and  hurried  him  away,  and 
the  old  woman  only  felt  a  pleasant  waft  of  air, 
as  they  pa.ssed  by. 

It  would  take  too  long  to  tell  of  all  Kit's  diver- 
sions They  were  many  and  varied,  and  all  of 
them  endearing. 

Joan's  eyes  felt  hot  when  she  saw  the  last  of 
him,  occupying  the  whole  side  of  a  first-cia^w 
carriage,  with  his  playthings  round  him.  He 
was  enthroned  like  a  king,  and  in  attendance 
were  two  px)rters  and  a  guard,  all  helping  Mary 
to  stow  away  his  effects.  As  the  train  slowly 
steamed  away,  and  Kit's  face  looked  all  smiles 
through  the  misty  blur  of  Joan's  eyes,  she 
heard  one  porter  say  to  the  other,  in  admiring 
accents — 

"  No  one  could  objec'  to  a  baby  like  that  I " 
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"And  he  sent  them  to  Bethlehem,  and  said.  Go  and  search  diligently  for  the  young  Child;   and  when  ye  have 
found  Him,  bring  me  ivord  again,  that  I  may  come  and  worship  Him  also."— St.  Matthew  ii.  8. 


PASSING  down  the  steep-terraced  slope 
of  the  hill  on  which  Bethlehem  is 
built,  in  the  glare  of  the  white  after- 
noon light,  which  once  threw  the 
shadow,  of  Ruth  on  the  pathway, 
I  came  with  my  party  to  the  small  village 
of  Beit-Sahur,  where  the  shepherds  of  the 
beautiful  Scripture  story  are  said  to  have 
lived.  A  short  distance  below  this  spot,  I 
passed  a  rough,  irregular  piece  of  ground, 
surrounded  by  a  rude  wall,  and  enclosing  a 
dark  subterranean  chap>el  built  by  the  Gn^k 
Church.  This  piece  of  ground  is  called  the 
Field  of  the  Shepherds,  for  a  very  ancient 
tradition  asserts  that  it  was  here  that  the 
shepherds  were  watching  their  flocks  on  that 
eventful  night,  when  the  serene  sky  kindled 
into  glory,  and  out  of  it  came  the  angelic 
annunciation  of  the  birth  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 

A  number  of  old,  gnarled  olive  trees 
cast  their  mystic  shadows  over  the  sacred' 
enclosure;  and  I  noticed  on  the  olitside 
branch"  of  one  of  them  a  matted  tuft  of 
light  green  leaves,  which  contrasted  in  a 
striking  manner,  both  in  colour  and  shape, 
with  the  dusky  hue  and  regular  form  of 
the  pest  of  the  foliage.  With  some  difl[i- 
culty  I  managed  to  pluck  it,  and  I  found 
it  to  be  a  species  of  mistletoe  which  is 
somewhat  common  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
is  parasitic   only  on   olive   trees. 

This  mistletoe  differs  considerably  from 
the  species  with  which  we  are  familiar  in 
our  own  country.  Its  foliage  is  greener, 
and  more  tender  and  brittle,  and  it  pro- 
duces a  profusion  of  rich  red  berries.  It 
has     not      the     simple     symmetry     of     our 


northern  mistletoe,  but  grows  in  a  some- 
what confused  and  irregular  manner.  Alto- 
gether it  is  a  more  luxuriant  plant,  and 
is  more  deadly  to  the  olive  on  which  it 
grows  than  our  northern  mistletoe  is  to 
the  pear  and  apple'  trees  of  our  orchards. 
At  Nablous  the  mistletoe  of  the  olive  has 
become  a  perfect  pest ;  for  large  numbers 
of  the  ti-ees  are  infested  with  it,  pi'escnt- 
ing  a  melancholy  spectacle  with  their  ragged 
and  almost  leafless  branches,  contrasting 
with  the  healthy  luxuriant  appeamnce  of 
the  other  trees  on  which  it  does  not  gmw. 

The  association  of  Bethlehem  with  the 
mistletoe  struck  me  at  the  time  as  a  very 
singular  one.  Here,  where  the  first  Christ- 
mas was  observed,  T  found  growing  a  plant 
which  forms  an  essential,  feature  of  the 
festive .  seiison  in  northern  and  western 
lands.  We  cannot  imagine  a  Christmas 
without '  its  mistletoe,  any  more  than  with- 
out 'its  holly,  for  the  decoration  of  our 
houses  and  churches  and  feasts  on  this 
joyous'  occasion.  But  it  has  no  part  in  the 
Christmas  observances  of  the  East.  It  is 
essentially  a  northern  symbol.  It  is  an 
impoi*tation  into  the  Christian  festival  of  a 
mystic  plant  which  belonged  to  the  old 
Np-ture-worship  of  our  pagan  ancestors.  As 
the  wise  men  of  the  East  brought  their 
frankincense  and  myrrh  to  the  cradle  of 
the  Divine  Child,  so  the  wise  men  of  the 
North  brought  to  the  same  shrine  their 
mistletoe,  which  they  had  '  been  accustomed 
to  use  in  their  weird  spells  of  Druidical 
worship. 

But  though  the  inhabitants  of  Bethlehem  do 
not  use  the  mistletoe  in  connection  with  the 
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ceremooiee  of  Christnuu)  as  wo  do,  may  not 
this  myotic  plant,  which  I  found  growing 
there,  be  atill  connected  with  the  cradle  of  the 
Cltriatian  faith  in  an  appropriate  manner  t 
May  it  not  hsve  a  wider  signifioance  imparted 
to  it  7  May  it  not  be  regarded  ua  tbe 
nymbol  of  all  the  paranitic  growths  that, 
throughout  its  long  history,  from  the  begin- 
ning, have  attached  themselves  to  the 
religion  of  Christ )  How  soon  did  alien 
superstitions  and  rites  spring  up  and  take 
possession  of  the  vital  growths  of  the 
Christian  faith,  greatly  to  their  injury  and 
loss  ! 

The  pure  and  undefiled  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ  hod  its  creed  and  ritual 
grafted  with  _  E^gyptian  mysteries,  Gnostic 
heresies,  Greek  metaphysics,  and  Jewish 
Neo-Platonism.  The  speculations  of  pagan 
philosophy,  and  the  superstitions  of 
heathen  idolatry,  were  mingled  with  its 
eternal  truths,  and  thus  n  leaven  of  cor- 
ruption     and     decay     was     introduced     into 


them.  As  the  Jewish  law  had  been  made 
of  non-effect  by  the  traditions  of  men, 
so  Christianity,  in  its  turn,  had  its  spiritual 
influence  greatly  impaired  by  the  admixture 
of   worldly   and   profane  elements. 

Much  of  the  Christianity  of  the  early  a^ 
was  only  a  baptised  psganisoi.     Heathen  cui>- 
toms  were  Christianised    by  simply   appn)pri- 
ating  them.     Tares  were  from   the  firwt  sonii 
with   the  wheat.     Paiasitic  growth.s  began  to 
fasten    upon   the   olive   trees   uf   the   Churt-h. 
The    prevalent    idtai   of    the   early    purity  and 
simplicity   of   the  Church    is  a  fiction,      Eien 
during   the  lifetime   of   the  Apostles  heresies 
and    divisions   and   corruptions   had  crept  in, 
doing     incalculable      damage.       The      Hebrew 
Christians    were  drifting   bock   into  Judaism. 
and     the     Galatian     converts     were     tumiD<; 
away  from,  the  Gospel   to   the  Law  ;    and  in 
almost   all  the  churches  there  were  doctrinal 
errora   and   evil    practices   which  were    slowly 
sapping  away  their  foundations.     Our  Lonl'.> 
mes.sages    to    the     seven     churches    of    Asiik 
disclose    to    ub    the    hosts    of    mis- 
growths     which     had     already     ap- 
peared    upon    and     disfigured     the 
fair  promise  of  the  Christian  faith. 
Fi-om  the  very  beginning,  Chriati- 
anity    had     its     parasitic    grow^u. 
Even   on   the  olive  tree  at   Bethle- 
hem  the  mistletoe  had   sprung    up. 
Even  in  the  Shepherds'     Field  the 
opening    of    heaven    was    the    dis- 
closing   of    hell ;    and    the    angelic 
song    of    "Glory    to    God    in    the 
highest,  peace   on  earth   and   giiod- 
will  to  all  mankind,"  was  followed 
by   the    wail     of    the    mothers     of 
Bethlehem      for      their      murdered 
children. 

When  the  Iiord  was  made 
flesh  and  dwelt  among  men,  Satan 
sent  his  evil  spirits  to  take  pos- 
session of  their  bodies,  and  so 
to  imitate  the  Divine  incarnation 
by  a  devilish  one.  Simeon,  when 
he  held  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem  in 
his  amis,  said  that  He  was  Bet 
for  the  fall  and  the  rising  again 
of  many  in  Tsrael,  and  for  a  sigD 
that  should  be  spoken  a^inst. 
And  He  Himself  said,  "  Fur 
judgment  I  am  come  into  this 
world,  that  they  which  see  not 
might  see ;  and  that  they  which 
see  might  be  mode  blind.-"  The 
Holy  Child  called  out  both  true 
and  false  worship.  The  shepherds 
reprrsent«>d  the  fealty  of  the  nohlcr 
Jews;  the  wise  men  front  the  Ea.si 
represented     the     homage     of     the 
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OentileH,  who  were  truly  seeking  after  God 
if  liaply  they  niiglit  find  Him;  and  Herod 
i-epresriited  the  mock  worship  of  the  world. 
The  Jewish  nliephcrds  mid  tlie  Pei-sian  magi 
— by  virtue  of  their  faith — were  grafted  aa 
true  branclies  in  tlie  sacred  olive  tree,  b&- 
loiigiag  tci  it  by  kindred  natui-c,  and   uuitcd 


deadly  designs.  But,  bad  lu  Herod  woh, 
tlicro  is  iiutiiing  in  the  mured  narrative  to 
warrant  our  taking  up  tlii»  conception. 

At  firut,  we  niay  well  believe,  tlie  iden 
tliat  was  working  in  his  mind  was  not  in- 
compatible with  genuine  reverence.  He  knew, 
lU)    every  Jew    of    that    ago    did,    thai     the 


to  it  by  living  sympathy.  Herod,  on  the 
contrary,  wiw  an  alien  pariuiitic  growth, 
having  no  nUinity  with  its  nature,  and  only 
attached   to   it  for  selfish   purposes. 

Thus  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
Gospel  story  we  see  the  germs  or  indico- 
tiotu)  of  what  afterwa^s  became  great  and 
luxuriant  growths  on  the  side  of  goodness 
and  on  the  side  of  evil.  We  see  true 
branches  growing  by  a  true  faith  and  love 
ill  the  True  Vine ;  and  we  sec  false  puiaoitic 
growths  fastening  themselves  to  it,  without 
any  organic  connection,  but  only  a  meclian- 
ical  attachment.  Tlie  prutTered  woi'ship  of 
the  Holy  Child  at  Betlileliein  by  Hei'od  is 
the  fii-at  symbolic  niislletoe  a.-)  it  were  which 
we  see  growing  on  the  saci-ed  ti-ee  of  life. 
It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  incident  in 
this  light  Ttie  comniori  notion  is  that 
Herod  was  insincere  in  all  his  relations 
witli  the  Babe  of  Bethlehem.  From  the 
first  moment  that  he  heard  of  the  birth  of 
ft  prophetic  Kini  of  the  Jews  he  resolved 
to  compass  His  destruction,  and  thus  secure 
that  there  should  be  no  possible  rival  to 
his  own  throne.  When  he  sent  the  wise 
men  to  find  out  where  the  wonderful  e\ent 
hod  takeu  place,  and  bring  him  word,  that 
lie  might  go  theitt  and  worship,  he  was 
only  using  a  crafty  device  to  conceal  hia 
SS8 


Messiah,  whose  coming  had  been  foretold  by 
all  the  propheti^  was  about  to  appear.  The 
patriotic  heart  of  every  true  Israelite  was 
stirred  by  the  national  hope  that  was  in- 
tensified by  the  stru^les  of  the  time.  The 
whole  mind  of  the  people  was  bent  upon  the 
coming  event ;  and  the  scribes  and  rulers  were 
on  the  watch-towers  of  expectation.  Herod 
himself  doubtless  looked  forward  to  the 
Messianic  kingdom,  not  oa  to  a  rival 
dominion  in  which  he  should  be  snperseded, 
but  as  to  the  reign  of  a  spiritual  king  who 
should  deliver  the  land  from  the  liated 
dominion  of  the  Romans,  and  bring  back 
the  gloiy  of  Solomon's  reign.  And,  king 
only  in  name  as  he  was  already,  he  would 
pi'efer  to  be  under  the  spiritual  authority 
of  an  ideal  king  of  his  own  nation  and 
blood,  than  under  the  political  supremacy 
of  the  hated  Ctesar.  What  was  to  hinder 
the  Messiah  occupying  the  religious  throne 
of  the  Jews,  while  he  himself  occupied  the 
seat  of  highest  civil  authority  1  Tlie  claims 
of  both  might  thus  be  harmoniously  ad- 
justed, and  Herod  might  be  more  srcuro 
in  his  high  position,  according  to  this  plan, 
tlian  in  liii^  present  circumstances  as  the 
vassal  of  capricious   Rome. 

Wo  may  therefore  suppose  that,  at  firat  at 
least,  he  meant  to  be  sincere  in  his  woi-ship. 
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Wc  must  remember  that  Hei-od  was  a 
man  of  very  mixed  cliaracter ;  with  fierce 
impulses  and  frantic  outbursts  of  passion, 
and  yet  with  a  nature  susceptible  of 
generous  and  noble  things.  He  was  full  of 
pride  and  worldly  ambition,  and  yet  he 
had  a  deep  religious  susceptibility.  The 
wild  blood  of  the  desert  Edomite  ran  in 
his  veins,  while  as  a  son  of  Abraham  he 
had  high  visions  and  aspirations.  He  com- 
mitted terrible  crimes,  and  was  consumed 
with  the  most  fearful  remorse.  But  his 
moral  excesses  never  altogether  obliterated 
his  religious  fervour ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
the  power  it  had  over  him,  he  i*ebuilt  the 
Temple  of  Jerusalem  on  a  far  grander 
scale  than  that  on  which  even  Solomon  had 
erected   the   first   building. 

A  nature  with  such  tragical  elements  in 
it  must  not  have  been  without  a  certain 
greatness.  The  man  who  was  capable  of 
such  terrible  fits  of  remorse  as  he  had  was 
capable  of  passionate  '  self-sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion. Underneath  the  crust  of  his  cruelty 
and  ambition  lay  a  conscience  not  wholly 
lulled  to  sleep;  and  the  coming  of  the  Babe 
of  Bethlehem  may  have  wakened  it  for  the 
time  being  to  activity,  and  lifted  him  to 
visions  and  aspirations  of  a  brighter  future. 
Every  longing  of  his  better  nature  beckoned 
him  to  accompany  the  wise  men  to  the  shrine 
of  the  infant  Messiah,  there  to  worship  in 
lowly  reverence.  But  he  was  too  proud  of 
his  kingly  state  to  go  there  in  person.  He 
resigned  the  task  to  others,  and  so  lost  the 
opportunity — lost  the  high  leading  of  the 
star  of  Bethlehem,  which  might  have  brought 
him  to  light  and  peace.  And,  reducing  in 
this  way  his  worship  to  mockery,  he  himself 
was  mocked  by  the  wise  men  of  the  East  ; 
and  on  the  half-illumined  soul  the  double 
night  of  disappointment  and  despair  speedily 
rushed  down  ;  and  he  culminated  his  life 
of  Clime  by  the  slaughter  of  the  children  of 
Bethlehem,  hoping  to  include  among  them 
the  very  Being  whom  he  had  previously  in- 
tended to  worahip. 

The  woi'ship  of  Jesus  which  Herod  in- 
tc'Jided  is  the  type  of  much  of  the 
Christian  worship  which  has  been  carried 
on  ever  since,  llerod  would  have  added  the 
religious  prestige  of  the  Messiah  to  his  own 
authority,  and  made  use  of  His  heavenly 
influences  to  advance  his  own  ambitious  de- 
signs ;  just  as  he  had  supported  the  claims 
of  the  Jewish  high-priest  of  the  day — in 
order  that  he  might  have  the  benefit  of  his 
political  adherence  and  official  position.  There 
is  a  gorgeous  species  of  mistletoe  ,  which 
grows  upon  the  acacia  trees  in  the  valley 
of    the  Jordan,    near  Jericho.      It    produces 


splendid  scarlet  flowers,  which  complet+'ly 
put  into  the  shade  the  modest  native 
foliage  and  blossoms  of  the  tree  on  wluch 
it  is  parasitic.  It  uses  the  sap  of  the  tree 
for  the  production  of  this  magnificent  dis- 
play, which  is  no  part  of  its  own  life : 
and  in  a  short  time  the  noxious  intruder 
destroys  the  tree  which  it  thus  adorns, 
like  that  mistletoe,  the  worship  of  Herod 
would  have  deprived  of  its  spiritual  vitality 
the  Christian  faith  which  it  patronised  witji 
its  worldly  pomp  and  power. 

And  there  have  been  many  mistletoes  of  a 
similar  kind  since  the  da3rs  of  Herod,  floumb- 
ing  on  the  olive  and  acacia  trees  that  l]a\-e 
bcjiutified  the  place  of  God^s  sanctuary. 
When  the  Christian  religion  got  into  the 
ascendant,  and  became  the  dominant  powir 
in  the  world,  it  acquired  numerous  parasit^es 
of  that  kind,  whose  worship  was  a  patronage 
of  it   for   selfish,   worldly  purposes. 

Constantino  the  Great  was  another  such 
as  Herod  the  Great.  He  allied  the  Church 
with  the  State  for  his  own  aggnvndisement 
His  faith  w*as  a  mere  superstition  ;  'but  Iw 
made  ,use  of  it  to  increase*  his  political 
power.  He  sought  to  plant  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  on  earth  by  means  of  the 
sword  ;  to  administer  its  affairs  and  carr}' 
on  its  sacred  objects  by  earthly  rulers  and 
earthly  wealth  ;  so  that  its  Divine  origin 
and  character  were  almost  forgotten,  and  it 
came  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  human  or- 
ganisation, and  men  saw  in  its  work  onlj 
human   activity,   and   not   Divine   power. 

And  so  with  the  Papal  dominion  vhich 
succeeded  the  Empire  of  Cons  tan  tine  ;  it 
made  the  Church,  not  a  creation  of  Jesus 
Christ,  but  the  oifepring  of  man's  policy, 
and  in  consequence  veiled  its  simplicity  in 
splendid  rites  and  ceremonies,  and  it:3 
spirituality  in  worldly  pomp  and  wraith. 
The  Herods  of  the  Church  who  have  patroD- 
ised  it  by  their  worship  for  the  sake  of  its 
worldly  axlvantages  have  done  incalculable  in- 
juiy  to  tlie  religion  of  Christ.,  and  ha\'e 
caused   the  enemy   to   bhispheme. 

Tliey  have  been  selfish  mistlettjes  wliicli, 
instead  of  working  with  the  true  branches  t<t 
support  and  extend  the  general  life  of  tin. 
tree,  to  maintain  its  healthy  appeaiunee,  >*' 
that  it  might  shade  men  from  the  evils  \A 
life,  and  enable  it  to  bring  forth  fruit  for  tlie 
benefit  of  the  world,  have  as  alien  gn>^wrtb> 
been  feeding  upon  its  sap,  appropriating  it 
to  their  own  good,  and  so  contributin<j  to 
its  speedy  decay  and  death.  The  human 
authority  that  has  been  employed  to  win 
outward  homage  fmm  men  to  the  Christ i«ii 
faith  has  only  oppressed  and  stifled  it  Tht* 
social     and     political     influence     which    Lave 
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been  employed  to  Gstabli.'^li  it  hiive  only 
wwilt(!ncd  it.  Cut  off  itx  heavenly  cou- 
nt'ctioiLs,  ftnd  root  it  in  the  pci^ons  iLriil 
policies  of  the  world,  and  you  reduce  tlie 
glive  yard  of  tlie  Loi-d  to  the  miserablo 
appearaiicB  of  the  oHve  trees  of  NablouH 
that  are  infested  with  their  noxiuuH  pura- 
xite.  It  becoineH  barren  and  Hhndelew, 
and   at   last   languishes  aod   die^ 

How    many    worship    Jesus    after    the 
idmilitude   of   Hepud  !      They  think    they 
cannot   prosper   in   the  world    of    busi- 
ness unless  they   bow   to    uume   extent 
to  the  world   unseen;    they  cannot  get 
the    favour    of    God   without    acknow- 
ledging     to     some     extent     His    claims. 
They      have     a      vague      belief     in      the 
truths    of   the    Chrlstiati    faith — a     vague 
fear    caused     by     the     possibilities    after 
death.        They     ai-e     troubled     by     these 
things   jw   Herod  ytoa   when   he   heard  of 
the   new-born    King.      Tliere  is  a  chance 
that    they  may  be  true ;  and  thei-efore  it 
would    be  prudent  to  att«nd  to  them  in 
some  measure,  and    to  pay  some  outward 
hoinage   at  least  to  the  ordinances  which 
represent  them.    Worship  like  that,  bused 
upon  self-intci'est,  lacks  the  veiy  elements 
of    tiTio    worship     and    becomes    a    rank 
mockery.      Worship    is    the    trust   of   the 
whuie  lieart,  the  aubmission  of  thq  whole 
nature,    the    devotion    of    the    whwW.  life. 
It    gives    all — for     it    is    founded    'u)>oti 
the  conviction  and  experience  of  the   infiniU; 
worthiness    of    Him    who    is    the    object    of 
worship.     Why  did  the  Holy  Child  appear  in 
Bethlehem  I     Why  was  the  Word  made  fleMh  ? 
Was  it  not  that  men  might  forego  their  own 
selfishness  and  worldliness,  and  through  faith 
and     lowliness     of     mind    become     as     little 
children?     Was  it  not  that  men  might  ceuse 
to  worahip   worldly  pomp  and  greatness,  anrl 
see  the  beauty  of  self-sacrifice  and  loveT    Ti> 
bow    before    the    Babe    of    Bethlehem    is   to 
bow  the  whole  soul  at  the  feet   of  Him  who 
had  left   the  throne  of   heaven    to   become   a 
little    child   on   earth,    and   to    seek    to  have 
the  same  mind  of  lowly  obedience  and  loving 
self-sacrifice. 

If  your  worahip  is  like  that  of  Herod, 
inspired  by  worldly  motives  alone,  then  j'ou 
have  no  part  or  lot  in  Christ  Jesust.  "Vou 
are  like  the  mistletoe  on  the  olive  tree  at 
Bethlehem  ;  you  are  a  parasite  and  not  a 
branch.  Your  int«r6St  in  Christ  Jesus  is  a 
sordid  self  -  interest,  which,  though  it  may 
present  for  a  while  a  fair  appearance,  and 
win  the  respect  of  your  fellow  -  creatures, 
will  iaevitabty  end  in  the  loss  of  your  faith 
and  ill  tlie  lo^^^  of  your  spiritual  life.  You 
destroy    the    Christian   faith    in    which    you 
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are  rooted  in  this  alien,  parasitic  way.  You 
take  all  the  virtue  out  of  it  by  your  selfish- 
ness ;  you  sacrifice  it  to  your  worldly  advan- 
tages, and  it  ceases  to  have  any  reality  for 
you.  Your,  fear  and  doubt  about  the  future 
leave  everytlting  that  concerns  your  peace 
unsettled.  Like  the  mistletoe,  you  bring 
forth  fruit  for  yourself  only,  not  for  the 
living  tree  on  which  you  grow.  And  at  last 
the  false  growth,  and  that  on  which  it  had 
established  itself,  wither  away  for  you  us  a 
delusion,  and  that  day  your  very  thoughla 
perish. 

Oke  the  shepherds  and  the  wise  men 
from  the  East,  come  yourself,  then,  to  the 
manger  of  Bethlehem.  I^et  not  the  seed  of 
that  Nativity  at  Betlilel:em  which,  at  this 
joyous  Christmas  time,  in  bearing  branches 
throughout  all  the  world,  adorned  with  the 
loveliest  flowers  and  the  most  precious 
fruits,  produce  in  your  case  a  mere  spurious, 
alien,  parasitic  growth,  like  the  mistletoe  on 
the  olives  of  Bethlehem.  But  seek  to  be 
grafted  into  the  true  olive  tree  of  the  Gos- 
pel, that  you  may  become,  like  it,  partaker 
of  its  nature,  sliariitg  itn  life  and  bi'inging 
forth  its  fruit  —  that  fruit  wliich  is  unto 
holiness,  and  whose  end  is  everlasting  lifei 
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A  HYMN   FOR  CHRISTMAS-TIDE 

Muaio  by  Edward  J.  Hopkins,  Mu6.D. 

/{(hrganiai  to  the  HonouraUe  Socletia  of  Ike  Temple.) 
•J ;__^ 1,1        -^  I' 


Words  by  W.  Chatte&ton  Diz. 
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1.  Joy    fills  our      in  -  most  heart  to  -  d&y:  The  Boy  -  al   Child   is         bom:    And 

2.  Low      at    the     era  -  die-throne  we  foend,  We   won  -  der    and    a     -    dore ;     And 
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an  -  gel  hosts     in       glad     ar  -  ray    His       ad  -  vent   keep    this     mom.!  -p^ 

feel     no    bliss    can      ours  tran  -  scend,  No       joy       was   sweet     ba   -  fore.  / 
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-    joice,    re  -  joice,  th'  in  -  car  -  nate  Word  Has  come     on  earth     to        dwell ; 
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sweet  -  er  aound  than    this      is  heard,  Em  -  man     -     u    - 
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8.  For  us  the  world  must  lose  its  charms 
Before  the  manger  shrine, 
When,  folded  in  Thy  mother's  arms, 
We  see  Thee,  Babe  divine. 
Rejoice,  rejoice,  etc. 


4.  Thou  Lignt  of  uncreated  Light, 
Shine  on  us.  Holy  Child  ; 
That  we  may  keep  Thy  birthday  bright, 
With  service  undefiled. 

Eejoice,  rejoice,  eta     Amen. 
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By  Isabel  Bellerby,  Author  of  *«  Anting  Vansban's  Widow,*'  etc. 

(Illustrated  ly  W.  H.  Margitbon.) 


CHAPTER  X. 

THREATENING    CLOUDS. 

T   the    rectory  1      Sybil    tried 
to    speak    carelessly ; 
but   a    change    came 
over    the    expressive 
features,  and  some  of 
the     light     left     the 
dark   eyes.    "Then- 
he  is  not  coming  at 
all   this    afternoon— about 
those  copies,  I  mean  1    Of 
course,  I   do   not   require 
him     for  —  for    anything 
else." 

"  Yes,  he  said  something 
about  coming  ;    said  he  'd 
try  to.     I  fancy  he  men- 
tioned three  o'clock." 
"  He  'd  try  to !    I  shall  be  very  sorry  if  he 
puts  himself  out  of  the  way.    At  three  o'clock, 
did  you  say?" 

"  I  am  not  sure ;  it  may  have  been  five.  Isn't 
dinner  ready,  Sybil?" 

Five !  All  the  afternoon  passed  at  the 
rectory  with  Justinia,  who  had  sent  for  him. 
Well,  nobody  cared — that  was  certain  ! 
Sybil's  compressed  lips,  flushed  cheeks,  and 
suspiciously  bright  eyes  showed  clearly  enough 
that  Deri  Ross  and  his  doings  were  less  than 
nothing  to  her. 

So  did  tbat  sudden  start,  causing  a  great 
blot  of  ink  to  fall  from  her  pen  on  the  neat 
page,  as  the  hundredth  glance  at  the  window 
since  three  o'clock  made  her  aware  of  the  fact 
that  Deri's  tall  form  was  coming  down  the  road 
at  a  terrific  rate  towards  the  gate  of  Honey- 
suckle Cottage. 

In  a  minute  and  a  half  he  would  be  with  her 
— in  that  very  room  if  he  kept  up  that  pace ; 
and— good  gracious!  why,  she  still  wore  his 
favourite  dress  and  flowers  ! 

Another  blot  marred  the  fairness  of  the  page. 
Sybil  threw  down  her  pen,  and  ran  up-stairs, 
just  03  Deri  came  through  the  gate. 


When  Miss  Daranyi  came  down  again,  nearly 
ten  minutes  later,  Deri  occupied  her  seat  facing 
the  window,  and  wa.s  carefully  removing,  as  far 
as  was  possible,  all  signs  of  the  two  disfiguring 
blots. 

He  did  not  throw  down  his  pen  and  make  a 
third  as  Sybil  entered  the  room:  she  noticed 
that  he  behaved  in  a  most  leisurely  manner,  as 
though  desirous  of  making  her  understand  that 
she  might  have  prolonged  her  absence  without 
any  annoyance  to  him. 

She  came  forward  in  a  eostume  of  sober  drab. 
She  had  once  heard  him  say  he  hated  to  see 
women  in  any  shade  of  drab— drab,  in  his 
opinion,  being  a  colourless  horror,  and  an  in- 
vention of  the  Evil  One ;  and  she  was  pleased  to 
note  a  slight  frown  on  the  bright  face  which 
was  raised  to  greet  her. 

"You  have  not  been  wanting  mc,  I  hope? 
I  see  you  have  been  getting  on  like  a  house 
on  fire;  though  there  is  a  slight  mistake  here. 
There  should  be  thirty-one  bars'  rest :  you  have 
thirteen  only.  1  have  corrected  it,  and  have  done 
my  best  to  dispose  of  two  hideous  blots  I  found 
here.  I  fancy  Emily  must  have  been  trying  her 
hand  at  tmnscribing  while  you  were  up-stairsl 
Perhaps  some  instinct  told  her  that  this  is  a 
cornet  part :  shall  I  head  it  such,  to  prevent 
subsequent  confusion?  I  strongly  suspect 
Emily  of  cherishing  a  weakness  for  Mr.  Pye's 
red-headed  assistant ;  and  I  have  noticed  the 
youth  prowling  about  outside  here  of  an 
evening." 

Deri  had  been  working  while  he  talked  :  now 
he  vacated  Sybil's  chair,  and  gave  up  possession 
of  her  pen,  helping  himself  to  another,  and 
drawing  a  second  chair  to  the  table. 

Then  he  first  noticed  Miss  Daranyi's  silence, 
and  a  something  in  her  ftvce  which  he  had 
never  seen  there  before— a  something  belonging 
more  to  Justinia's  haughty  countenance  than  to 
the  piquante  features  of  the  girl  whose  face  was 
to  him  the  sweetest  in  the  world. 

Was  she  ex{)ecting  him  to  apologise  for  being 
a  few  minutes  late?  He  had  asked  Daranyi 
to  say  he  would  come  soon  after  three,  and  now 
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it  waa  nearly  four ;  but  she  was  not  the  sort 
of  girt  to  take  offence  at  su  sniall  u  thing.  Be- 
sides, she  would  know  —  slie  must  know— he 
would  not  willingly  be  late. 

Neverthcles.s,  he  \tould,  of  course,  ajwlogise. 

"I  am  sorry  I  am  a  bit  late.  Miss  Long 
wanted  to  ftx  tiic  about  lesmns,  and  nothing 
would  content  her  but  to  begin  right  away," 

But  he  did  not  look  at  all  humble,  nor 
exceedingly  penitent  He  had  a  tittle  vexa- 
tion of  his  own,  he  considered,  since  Sybil  hod 
chosen  to  army  herself  in  that  hideous  colour 
—or  lack  of  colour  :  not  that  nhe  could  look 
hideous  in  anything,  of  course ;  her  lovely 
eyes,  brilliant  complexion,  and  animated  ex- 
pression, forbade  tlio  possibility  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  But  her  eyes  were  not  as  lovely 
as  usual  this  afternoon  :   they  were  too  bright 


It  he  would  be  wltti  her."' 


and  hard,  and    her   expression    contained    more 
of  haughtiness  than  animation. 

■Still,  Deri  was  not  discouraged.  .When 
Justinia  Ix)ng  had  behaved  coldly  and  proudly 
to  Jim,  Sybil  bad  said  that  he  need  not 
trouble  :  JuHtinia-  would  not  1)e  cold  t<>  bim 
if  she  were  not  interested  in  him— all  .lim 
had  to  do  was  to  ignore  the  coldness,  and  to 
conquer  the  pride  by  the  power  of  his  love. 
As  with  Justinia,  so  with  Sybil,  of  course. 
"Are  you  late?" 

That  \^'as  all  Sybil  sud ;  but  her  tone  niaii" 
Deri  stare. 

"  Not  very,"  he  replied.  "  I  asked  Jlr. 
Daranyi  to  say  I  would  be  here  so(>n  after 
three.    Perhaps  he  forgot  to  tell  you." 

"Now  that  you  mention  it,  I  thinX  be 
gave  some  message." 

Deri  shivered.  He  would  not 
have  believed  this  girl  could  havv 
spoken  so  coldly.  But  he  must 
continue  to  ignore  her  icy  mood, 
if  possible- 

"Miss  Long  is  an  interesUn;; 
pupil,  and  I  think  she  will  prove 
an  industrious  one,"  he  observed 
after  a  slight  pause,  unconscious 
of  having  chosen  a  topic  of  con- 
versation likely  to  increase  Miss 
Darenyi's  coldness  rather  than  to 
lessen  it 

"Yesi"  Sybil  very  carefully 
wrote  Eir  for  William  Scarlet  and 
the  other  second  cornets  to  play, 
instead  of  E|. 

"  From  what  I  have  seen  of 
her " — Deri  seemed  bent  on  self- 
destruction—"  I  should  say  she  is 
possessed  of  considerable  talent." 

He  made  a  grimace  at  a  strag- 
gling indication  of  the  treble  cleff 
at  the  beginning  of  a  fresh  line, 
instead  of  watching  the  effect  of 
his  words  on  his  companion,  or 
he  might  liave  suspected  his  own 
danger. 

"Miss  Long  is,  as  you  say,  very 
talented."  Sybil  spoke  with  great 
deliberation.  "  She  is  a  gnod 
linguist ;  she  paints  fairly  well  ;  is 
an  accomplished  musician,  and  an 
excellent  housekeeper." 
"  I  quite  agree  with  you ;  I  ad- 
mire her  immensely." 

"I    know  you  do!"       She    had 

not  intended  to  say  that ;  she   bad 

intended    continuing    to    sing    her 

friend's    praises,    and     to    im press 

2t5r  perj    wit]j    the   (act    th«    he    was 
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free  to  admire  Justinia  as  much  as  he— and 
Jim  Molyneux— pleased.  But  Sybil  was  not 
used  to  continued  self-repression ;  her  nature 
was  slightly  volcanic,  on  occasion,  and  always 
honest ;  and  it  had  become  necessary  to  let  off 
steam  a  little. 

The  vehemence  of  her  words  took  Deri  by 
surprise,  comin^c  after  her  late  coldness.  He 
looked  up  quickly,  in  time  to  see  her  eyes  fill 
with  angry  tears,  which  she  would  have  given 
much  to  have  concealed  from  him.  Had  he 
been  wise  he  would  have  taken  no  notice  ;  but 
is  a  man  ever  wise  when  he  is  desperately  in 
love? 

Before  Sybil  knew  her  weakness  had  been 
observed,  his  left  arm  was  around  hor  shoulders 
and  his  right  hand  held  her  face  in  a  firm 
grasp,  forcing  her  to  let  him  see  those  wretched 
tears. 

"  Sybil !  What  is  the  matter  ?  What  have  I 
said  or  done  to  vex  you  ? " 

The  tears,  being  in  existence,  had  to  be 
allowed  to  escape  as  they  would ;  Sybil  being 
too  proud  to  wipe  them  away.  They  over- 
flowed, one  from  each  dark  eye,  and  rolled 
down  the  crimson  cheeks  until  they  reached 
Deri's  hand. 

Sybil  was  desperately  annoyed ;  but  relief 
had  come,  even  with  that  small  outburst  of 
feeling ;   and  she  refroze  immediately. 

A  little  laugh  startled  her  lover  as  she 
dashed  down  his  hand  and  shook  off  his  arm. 

"What  should  ycm  have  said  or  done  to  vex 
me,  Mr.  Boss?  I  have  been  annoyed  this 
afternoon,  it  is  true  ;  but — it  was  before  you 
came." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon."  He  accepted  his 
snubbing  with  meekness,  not  understanding 
how  he  had  deserved  it,  but  convinced  that 
he  must  have  earned  it  in  some  way. 

Five  minutes  passed  in  utter  silence ;  then 
Deri  rose  to  go,  and  Sybil  made  no  effort  to 
detain  him. 

How  was  he  to  know  that,  within  ten 
minutes  of  his  departure,  Sybil  was  locked 
in  her  own  room,  sobbing  her  penitence  and 
last  remnant  of  wrath  into  an  already  half- 
saturated  pocket-handkerchief?  And,  if  he  had 
known,  would  he  have  understood  that  the 
wisest  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  invent 
an  excuse  to  return  to  the  cottage  and  give  his 
little  sweetheart  an  opportunity  of  hearing  him 
take  all  the  blame  of  their  late  coolness  on 
his  own  shoulders,  and  of  graciously  pardoning 
him  for  the  fault  she  had  herself  committed? 

Instead  of  this,  Deri  went  home  to  his  lodg- 
ings with  a  long  face,  a  droop  to  his  moustache, 
and  a  condition  of  hopelessness  which  left  him 
no  choice  between  a  lengthy  fit  of  melancholy 


or  a  highly  unpleasant  remedy  before  it  grew 
too  late. 

With  a  last  effort  to  be  his  cheery  self  he 
adopted  the  latter  course  as  pleasanter,  on  the 
whole,  for  Jim ;  though  he  hoped  Jim  would 
not  come  ih  until  tea  was  over. 

But  Jim  had  nothing  particular  to  do  that 
afternoon.  He  had  gone  for  a  ride  on  his 
bicycle,  his  chosen  rouU  bringing  him  back  by 
way  of  Ted's  nook,  where  he  paused  to  see  if 
by  chance  his  energetic  pupil  had  caught  a 
fish  since  lunch.  He  had  found  him  fast  asleep, 
lying  in  careless  ease  under  the  friendly  shelter 
of  his  favourite  tree. 

Ted's  cap  had  been  pushed  quite  at  the  back 
of  his  head,  to  act,  ])erhaps,  as  a  pillow^  and  his 
fair  hair  waved  over  his  well-shaped  forehead 
in  a  way  that  reminded  the  smiling  watcher  of 
Justinia.  Ted's  long  lashes  were  also  sug- 
gestive of  Justinia,  as  were  his  straight  nose 
and  proudly  curved  mouth;  so  tbat  Jim  enjoyed 
himself  very  much,  for  quite  a  long  time,  in 
simply  gazing  at  Justinia's  brother  ajid  think- 
ing tenderly  of  Justinia's  .  much-to-bo-desired 
self. 

But  Ted  presently  stirred  under  that  fixed 
regard,  and  opened  his  eyes  exactly  two  seconds 
after  his  tutor  had  changed  the  expression  of 
his  own  eyes.  Ted  awake  and  Ted  asleep  were 
two  separate  and  very  distinct  persons.  It  was 
impossible  to  converse  with  Ted  awake  and 
imagine  that  it  was  Justinia  to  whom  he  spoke ; 
so,  after  a  casual  inquiry  as  to  the  amount  of 
sport  the  sleeper  had  met  with,  Mr.  Molyneux 
turned  away  and  wheeled  back  to  his  lodgings  by 
a  roundabout  route  through  shady  lanes.  But 
though  he  chose  this  longer  way,  and  though 
he  went  slowly,  only  five  o'clock  was  striking 
as  he  entered  Mrs.  Peak's  front  door  and  made 
his  way  up-stairs  with  brows  arched  to  their 
highest  pitch  of  wonderment. 

The  wonderment  was  caused  by  sounds  so 
unusual  that  he  hesitated  to  go  further  than 
the  top  stair.  Arrived  so  far,  he  sat  on  the 
banisters  and  listened,  while  his  lips  pursed 
themselves  to  the  shape  of  a  whistle  which 
failed  to  become  audible. 

There  he  sat  and  stared  at  the  outside  of  the 
door  leading  into  the  sitting-room,  where  Deri 
was  vigorously  at  work  on  his  violin. 

To  enter  that  room  just  then  required  more 
courage  than  Jim  possessed ;  not  on  account  of 
what  he  heard,  though  that  would  have  been 
bad  enough  had  anyone  but  Deri  produced 
the  sounds ;  for  it  was  scales— scales  major, 
scales  minor,  and  scales  chromatic— rapidly, 
even  viciously,  played. 

Scales  served  Deri  as  a  safety-valve.  When 
any  other  man  might  have  fumed  and  stamped, 
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or  moaned  and  murmured.  Den  took  to  him- 
self hia  vlolii),  and  played  scales  uutU  fais 
anger,  or  hU  grief,  ceased  to  exist 

Mrs.  Pea^  pentingly  ascending  the  stairs 
with  a  Bubstaatiatly  laden  tea-tray,  found  Jim 
still  sitting  on  the  banisters  and  looking  the 
picture  of  concern. 

"Law,  Mr.  Molyneiix,  you've  give  me  quite 
a  turn  I  Whatever  nre  you  staying  out  here 
alone  for?  Unless  'tis  i^Ir.  Rosa's  playing  is 
too  much  for  youl  T  isn't  quite  as  tuneful 
as  his  usual,  is  it,  sir  I  My  little  dog  down- 
stairs has  started  howling  that  dismal  I  've 
been  obliged  to  shut  him  up  in  the  coal-house/' 

"I'm  inelined  to  wish  you  could  do  the  sume 
with  my  brother,  Mrs,  Peak."  Jim  spoke  more 
cheerFully  than  he  had  expected  to  be  able  to 
speak  again  that  day.  The  door  had  opened, 
after  a  sudden  ceasing  of  the  unearthly  wail 
within,  and  Deri  had  looked  out— evidently  in 
his  right  mind. 

"Thought  I  heard  voices,"  he  observed,  giv- 
ing his  moustache  a  twist.  "Hurry  in  with 
that  tea,  Mrs.  Peak.  Jim,  you  wanderer,  where 
have  you  been  ?  " 

"What's  the  rowT°  inquired  Jim  when  Mrs. 
Peak  had  put  down  the  tray,  and  had  vanished 
in  quest  of  other  tea-table  necessaries. 

"Is  that  question  asked  in  sarcasm?"  Deri's 
teeth  wore  visible  for  an  instant,  but  the  gleam 
of  amusement  was  fleeting.  "  I  have  been  mak- 
ing an  awful  row  for  ever  so  long  a  time.  The 
midnight  caterwauling  of  musically  inclined 
grimalkins  is  nothing  to  what  I  have  just  ac- 
complished-   Ask  Mrs.  Peak." 

"I  don't  need  to,  I  was  sitting  on  the 
banisters  outside  for  nearly  ten  minutes." 

"  You  don't  say  so !  Why  didn't  you  come 
in  and  punch  my  head?" 

"  What 's  the  matter,  Deri  I "  Jim's  tone  had 
lost  its  chair  and  was  now  sympathetic. 

"Sybil  has  borrowed  a  pair  of  Miss  Long's 
shoes." 

"What?" 

"Fact,  really!"  Deri  nodded  continuously 
and  impressively  for  quite  thirty  seconds. 

"But  I  don't  understand.  Miss  Long's  shoes 
must  be  at  least  two  sizes  too  large  for  Sybil." 

"Then  that  accounts  for  it.  I  thought  they 
didn't  seem  to  fit  very  well." 

"What  the  dickens  do  you  mean?" 

"Well,  I've  had  as  hearty  a  snubbing  from 
Sybil  Daranyi— aye,  and  heartier— than  any  you 
ever  had  from  Miss  Long." 

"Never!  Sybil  snub  yim!  I  dont  believe 
it,  Deri.    That  child  give  herself  aira  indeed  I " 

"She  can,  I  assure  you.  Fire  and  ice,  mixed 
and  well  shaken,  until  you  can't  tell  which  is 
which.     She  scared  me  nut  of  the   house.     I 


am  supposed  to  go  back  presently  to  aceooi- 
pany  Daranyi  to  orchestral  practice,  but,  on 
my  word,  I  am  downright  afraid  to  go  nor 
her." 

Jim  stood  and  laughed.  He  began  aoftly ; 
but  a  erficmdo  soon  crept  in,  incroaaing  in 
volume  until  it  reached  fortixMino;  and  there 
it  continued  until  Mrs.  Peofc  reappeared  w-ith 
hot  cakes  and  a  dish  of  fine  shrimp*,  which 
had  the  effect  of  a  counter-attraction  itod  r^ 
ducod  the  laughter  to  contemplative  silenoe,  af 
he  studied  the  various  delicacies  displayed  od 
the  white-clothed  table. 

"  Full  to,  Deri,"  said  he;  "nothing  like  plentj 
of  nourishment  for  a  man  suffering  fn>ro  Bnub< 
To  think  of  little  Sybil  being  the  first  jwraM 
who    has    ever    succeeded    in   making   yoa   f*A 

"I'm  afraid  she  was  awfully  worried  over 
something,  or  she'd  never  have  done  it,"  re- 
plied the  )>artial  lover.  "I  would  as  soon  shp 
worked  it  off  on  me  as  on  anybody ;  only— il 
WHS  bod  for  the  fiddle." 

"Very,"  assented  Jim;  "and  not  only  for 
the  fiddle." 

"I  wish  1  knew  who,  and  what,  had  been 
worrying  her,"  said  Deri. 

CHAPTER   XL 
"love  took  up  thb  harp  of  lips.* 
J  F    some   magic    power    could    have 
>  '      transplanted  him,  at  that  moment, 
'  '      to  the  room  where  be  had  ptu^soi 
]  _      so    miserable     a     half-hour    that 
i  ,      aft«rnoon     his     cariosity     would 
have  been  appeased  in  a  manner 
that  would  have  left  him  nothing  to  wish  for. 

The  rector's  daughter  had  called  on  her 
friend  shortly  after  Deri's  untimely  departure, 
and  had  found  her  suffering  from  headache  and 
slightly  inflamed  eyee. 

An  ailment  of  this  description  cannot  he 
safely  inquired  into  even  by  an  intimate  friend. 
Miss  Long  decided  to  ignore  the  symptoms  al- 
together. 

"You  haven't  had  tea,  Sybil!  That's  right. 
I'm  longing  for  a  cup.  I  have  been  hard  at 
work  all  the  afternoon.  Lunch  was  late,  for 
one  thing- that  always  throws  one  out.  Then 
Mr.  Ross  came,  before  we  had  finished,  to  see 
me    about   violin    lessons.      Father    is    aniiom 

that  I  shall  distinguish  mysell  in  a  ne>T " 

"Didn't  Mr.  Ross  lunch  with  yout"  Sybil 
so  far  forgot  her  manners  as  to  interrupt  the 
rector's  daughter 

"Oh,  no.  I  might  have  asked  him— I  rap- 
pose  I  ought  to  have  done  so— but  it  never 
occurred  to  me," 
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"Daddr  sud  he  was  tunchiog  with  yon.  We 
expected  him  here,  you  see." 

She  tried  to  speali  carelessly,  but  there  was  a 
Buspiciona  quiver  about  her  lips,  and  an  equally- 
suspicious  quaver  in  her  voice.  How  she 
wished  she  had  not  been  quite  so  horrid  to 
him! 

Misa  Long  began  to  comprehend  the  mean- 
ing of  the  headache,  and  of  the  inflamed  eyes. 
She  sipped  her  tea  contemplatively,  and  talked 
of  Deri  Sobs  ;  of  his  talent,  amounting  to 
genius  ;  of  hb  fascinating  personality  ;  of  her 
father's   high  opinion  u{  him  ;    and,  finally,    of 


his  anxiety  to  cut  short  his  first  lesson  to  her- 
self. 

"I  suppose  he  had  another  appointment." 
Jnstinia  put  down  her  cup  and  saucer,  and  rose 
to  go.  "  He  was  evidently  in  a  desperate 
hurry  to  depart,  so  I  let  him  go,  after  making 
him  promise  to  give  me  two  more  lessons  this 
week." 

"Yon  will  soon  love  your  violin,  Jnstinia." 
Sybil's  eyes  were  sparkling  now.  "A  violin  re- 
sponds to  one's  moods  much  more  readily  than 
a  piano  ever  does.  There  is  something  massive 
and  self-satisfied  about  a  piano.    It  is  conscious 
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of  being  an  ornamental  piece  of  furniture,  as  well 
as  a  musical  instrument,  .and  so  it  grows 
proud.  A  violin  is  much  more  humble.  When 
not  in  use,  it  is  hidden  away  in  a  case,  which 
may  be  pushed  under  a  sofa,  or  placed  in  a 
cupboard,  or  anywhere  out  of  sight.  This 
makes  it  grateful  for  any  notice  that  may  be 
taken  of  it ;  and  when  you  tuck  your  dear 
violin  under  your  chin,  and  caress  it  gently 
with  your  bow,  it  gives  forth  such  sweet 
sounds  that  you  wonder  at  your  own  power ; 
and  you  go  on  calling  on  such  a  delightful 
interpreter  of  your  thoughts  until  you  get  to 
regard  your  violin  as  a  part  of  yourself." 

"You  grow  poetical,  Sybil.  You  must  learn 
it  of  Mr.  Ross.  That  is.  just  how  he  might 
talk.  What  a  nice  fellow  he  is  !— so  natural 
and  unaffected,  and  so  unselfish.  I  like  him 
immensely  ! " 

"  I  like  him  immensely  ! " 

Sybil  repeated  the  words,  in  a  dreamy  whis- 
per, as  she  watched  Justinia  go  down  the  road. 
There  was  nothing  to  fear  from  such  a  can- 
didly confessed  liking.  She  need  not  have  been 
jealous  of  Justinia.  And  she  need  not  have 
doubted  Deri. 

"Where  is  Karl?*' 

Mr.  Daranyi  had  entered  the  room  unnoticed 
by  his  daughter,  who  started  nervously  at  the 
sound  of  his  voice. 

"Mr.  Ross— went,  daddy." 

"Went — where?    It   is  practice  night.    I  ex- 
pected    to     find    him    here    waiting    for    me.  ^ 
Where  has  he  gone?" 

**  Only  home,  I  think.  He  did  not  stay  to 
tea ;  Justinia  had  tea  with  me." 

"Well,  and  what  if  she  did?  Why  couldn't 
you  keep  Karl  ?  Justinia  is  not  my  pet  violin- 
ist." 

"I  daresay  he  will  soon  be  back,  daddy.  It 
is  early  yet,  you  know — only  just  after  six." 

"Not  more  than  that?  Give  me  some  tea, 
then." 

Having  done  so,  Sybil  flew  up  to  her  room, 
and  once  more  donned  the  dress  which  Deri 
lloss  had  admired,  fastening  the  fragrant  mig- 
nonette at  her  throat. 

From  the  window  she  could  see  two  mas- 
culine forms  coming  down  the  road  from  the 
direction  of  Mrs  Peak's  habitation. 

The  organist's  daughter  recognised  both,  and 
her  cheeks  flushed  rosily  as,  with  ever-bright- 
ening eyes,  and  a  meny  song  in  her  heart 
which  found  utterance  on  happily  quivering  lips, 
she  ran  down-stairs  to  welcome  Jim  Molyneux 
—and  his  half-brother,  Karl  Desiderius  Ross. 

Sybil's  eyes  were  not  the  only  bright  ones 
present  when  Deri  caught  sight  of  the  pink 
frock  and  the  mignonette. 


She  did  not.  put  in  an  appearance  until  she 
heard  her  father  go  into  the  little  hall  to  get 
his .  hat ;  then  she  ran  down-stairs,  humming  a 
tune. 

"You  are  quite  a  stranger,.  Mr.  Molyneux." 
She  shook  hands  with  Jim,' smiling  sweetly  on 
him.  Nodding  to  Deri  with  elaborate  carefe. 
ness,  she  added,  "Can't  say  the'sanie  for  you." 

"  I  fear  I  am  here  rather  often."  A  glance  of 
consummate  audacity  from  under. drooping  lids 
contradicted  the  meek  tone  ^  in  which  these 
words  were  uttered.  But  the  daring  fellow 
began  to  tremble  once  more  when  an  answer- 
ing glance  from  Miss  Daranyi's  eyes  said,  as 
plainly  as  any  words,  "You  had  better  take 
care,  sir  I  I  am  not  sure  that  I -have  forgiven 
you  yet." 

Nevertheless,  the  pink  frock,  and  mignonette 
combined  gave  him  courage  to  linger  when 
Mr.  Daranyi  left  the  cottage  with  Jim.  Sybil 
had  accompanied  the  three  men  to  the  front 
door;  and  there  she  stood,  demurely  watching 
Deri's  efforts  to  find  fault  with  the  rosebud  in 
his  buttonhole.  The  dainty  thing  was  so  strong 
in  its  consciousness  of  perfection  that,  turn  it 
which  way  he  would,  Mr.  Ross  could  find  no 
fault  with  it ;  so  he  took  it  in  his  hand,  and 
looked  at  it. 

"Oiit  of  place  in  a  tweed  coat,  don't  you 
think  ? "  he  asked,  with  another  of  those  droop- 
ing sidelong .  glances — not  an  audacious  glance, 
though,  this  one.  "A  bit  of  mignonette  would 
be  more  suitable." 

"We  have  heaps."  Sybil  waved  her  hand 
in  the  direction  of  a  bed  containing  a  plentiful 
supply  of  the  sweetly  scented  flower.  "Hel[» 
yourself." 

"I  don't  want  to."  The  audacity  returned, 
creeping  into  Deri's  voice.  "I  want  what  you 
are  wearing  now." 

"That  would  be  too  much  for  a  button- 
hole." 

"I  would  be  content  with  half." 

"The  remaining  half  would  not  be  enough 
for  me." 

"  I  will  pick  you  some  more ;  unless  j^ou  will 
accept  this  rose  ? " 

"  Which  you  despise  ?    No,  thank  you." 

"I  do .  not  despise  it.  It  was  the  best  I 
could  get.  I  hoped  you  would  like  it  Will 
you  change  ? " 

Sybil  did  not  raise  her  eyes  as  she  slowly 
took  the  mignonette  from  its  nest  amongst  the 
soft  lace  at  her  throat,  selected  as  much  as  she 
thought  suitalxle  for  Deri's  adornment,  and  held 
it  out  to  him. 

Realising  that  his  first  heartache  was  already 
a  thing  of  the  past,  that  his  darling  was  her 
own   dear   self   again,   and   that   it   would   b^ 
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mure  than  fooliali  or  Iiim  nut  to  make  Imy 
while  the  sun  shone,  he  took  possession  of  tlie 
fingers  which  held  the  peace-offering,  and,  bend- 
ing hiH  head,  laid  reverent  lipe  on  them. 

Sybil  did    not  draw    her  hund    away ;  so  he 
kept  the  fingers  a  moment  in  his,  thrilling  in 


with  it.  But  Ueri  had  expected  something  of 
the  kind,  and,  before  she  could  escape  into 
the  house,  he  held,  not  only  her  hand,  but  her- 
self, in  cIoHB  imprisonment. 

"  What  had  I  doiie  thi.s  afternoon  1 "  he  asked. 
"You've  got  to  confess  now.     I'd  have  let  you 


every  nerve  at  the  sweet  contact,  and  wishing 
he  could  stand  so  for  an  hour. 

But  Uaranyi  and  Jim  lied  gone  out  of  sight, 
and  Sybil  soon  gave  him  to  understand  by  a  slight 
movement  of  the  imprisoned  hand  that  it  was 
not  his  "  to  keep,"  as  the  children  say. 

Vet  he  could  not  go  without  ntteriog  n  word 
of  the  many  that  crowded  to  his  lipa. 

"You  will  wear  the  rose?" 

"  Yes." 

"And — I  am  forgiven  J" 

"Yes." 

Again  was  the  fair  bead  bent  over  the  strug- 
gling fingera ;  and  from  the  blue  eyes  shot  a 
gleam  of  most  daring  mischief,  as  he  whis- 
pered— 

"  So  are  you  ! " 

This  was  too  much  for  Sybil.  Not  knowing 
whether  to  feel  more  angry  or  ama'ted,  she 
snatched  ana^'  her   hand   &nd   boxed  his  ears 


off  if  you  hadn't  assaulted  me  in  that  cowardly 
manner  ! " 

"Will  you  let  me  go  if  I  tell  you?"    Sybil's 
honesty    was   prompting  her   to  a   [mrtial  con- 
fession of  the  truth. 
■  "  Yes." 

"  Well,  then,  you  had  not  done  Anything.  It 
was  only  that  I  was  in  a  hoiTible  temper ! " 

"My  sweetheart!"  Deri  could  not  help  him- 
self. It  was  her  lips  that  he  sought  now,  and 
rested  on,  lingeringly,  in  the  giving  and  taking 
of  Love's  first  kiss.  "  I  love  you  ! "  he  whis- 
j)ered  falteringly,  by  way  of  excuse. 

Sybil  had  known  this  would  come  some  day ; 
but  the  suddenness  rather  startled  her.  Trem- 
bling and  blushing,  she  pushed  him  gently  from 
her. 

"You  will  be  late  for  the  practice." 

"I  had  forgotten  all  about  it!  You  are  not 
angry  with  me,  dearl" 
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"  N— no.    Only— don't  do  it  again  ! " 

"Not  this  evening"— his  smile  flashed  out 
happily:  "a  second  dose  of  such  sweetness 
would  send  nie  clean  out  of  uiy  senses.  I  am 
half-delirious  si  it  is.    Good-bye." 

"  Gotid-bye." 

Both,  subsequently,  looked  back  to  this  mak- 
ing-up  of  their  first  and  only  serious  misunder- 
standing, as  to  their  real  betrothal.  And  when 
clouds  gathered  on  the  horizon  of  their  happi- 
nes-i,  they  rememberod  this  evening  with  hearts 
full  of  thankfulness  for  the  joy  which  had 
come  to  them  then. 

Probably  Deri  played  lietter  than  usual  during 
the  practice  that  night 

CHAPrER  xir. 

CABTLEB     IM     TBK     AIR. 

N  the  particular 
morning  fol- 
lowing her 
momentous  in- 
terview with 
Deri,  Sybil 
was  np  rather 
earlier  than 
usual. 

But   it  was 
not    Deri 


her 


glance  fell  as 
she  strolled 
into  the  garden  to  get  some  Howers,  raising  her 
eyes  at  the  advancing  sound  of  a  horse's  hoofs. 
It  wa.1  the  rectory  dogcart  coming  down  tho 
road,  drawn  by  the  new  horse  and  driven  by 
Ted  Long,  who  pulled  up  at  sight  of  Sybil,  to 
beg  a  flower  for  his  buttonhole. 

"  I  'm  off  to  town  for  the  day,"  he  explained. 
"Something  \(rong  with  Itetchup's  temper,  so 
I  am  going  to  interview  the  fellow  who  sold 
him.  I  quite  forgot  a  buttonhole  in  the 
delight  of  getting  away  from  this  dull  hole 
for  a  few  hours.  Give  me  that  rose  you  are 
wearing,  Sybil." 

"Not  likely!  It  is  too  becoming  to  my 
complexion  for  me  to  part  with  it  You  shall 
have  a  gemnium." 

"Mignonette  would  be  better  than  geranium." 

"I  can't  spare  any  mignonette.  Will  you 
have  this  or  not  1" 

She  handed  him  a  double- pink  geranium 
encircled  by  a  leaf. 

"Oh,  if  it's  that  or  nothing,  of  course  111 
have  it." 

He  took  the  flower  with  an  injured  air,  fas< 
teucd  it  in  hi.^  buttonhole,  and  .sent  on  the  horse 
at  a  rapid  rate  in  the  direction  of  the  Elation, 


"  Give  him  Deri's  rose,  indeed ! "  She 
rubbed  her  chin  caressingly  against  the  rc« 
as  she  returned  to  the  house.  "  And  no 
mignonette  either,  henceforth,  for  anyone  i-Ue. 
I  am  so  glad  daddy  likes  him ! " 

"  Daddy "  was  down  and  waiting  for  hii 
breakfast. 

"  Conio,  Sybil,  come  I  I  want  to  be  off  betime; 
this  morning.  How  does  the  copying  get  on  I 
Did  Karl  help  you  yesterday  T' 

"Not  much.  Ho  didn't  come  till  long  after 
three,  and  he  left  again  before  four.  Perhaps 
he  will  make  up  for  it  to-day." 

"  I  can  spare  an  hour  myself  after  dinner ; 
time  't  was  done." 

So  when  Deri  arrived,  after  a  hurried  mid- 
day meat  (the  morning  had  been  devoted  to 
giving  lessons),  he  found  the  oi^nist  with 
hisi  daughter,  hard  at  work. 

Mr.  Kose  was  a  trifle  disappointed,  hnTing 
hoped  for  another  bttle  love  scene  with  hii> 
winsome  sweetheart. 

She  greeted  him  shyly,  but  the  bashful  eyes 
were  not  without  a  sparkle  of  mischief,  and  she 
did  not  allow  her  fingers  to  remain  in  his  a 
second  longer  than  courtesy  and  friendship 
demanded. 

"Sit  down,  Karl;  many  hands  make  light 
work.  Glad  of  your  help."  Such  was  Daranyi'* 
greeting. 

So  Deri  seated  himself,  choosing  the  side  of 
the  table  opposite  Sybil,  so  that  he  conld 
watch  her  from  time  to  time. 

Once  their  eyes  .  met— only  once,  for  Sybil 
was  in  a  very  industrious  mood,  and  ira.< 
careful  not  t^i  look  up  when  she  had  n'o.'»n 
to  imagine  that  Deri  was  looking  at  her.  But 
just  once  she  was  caught,  and  they  exdianged 
a  long  glance  which  afforded  great  pleasure 
to  both. 

This  was  just  before  Lady  Morton  arrived. 
She  had  called  at  Ttlrs.  Peak's  to  see  Deri,  for 
no  reason  in  the  world  except  that  she  fell 
inclined  for  a  chat  with  him,  and  that  t^be 
hoped,  by  artful  questioning,  to  get  a  scrap 
of  information  ont  of  him  which  might  lead 
her  to  discover  where  he  came  from ;  and  when 
Mrs.  Peak  said  that  Mr.  Ross  bod  gone  to 
Honeysuckle  Cottage,  her  ladyship  lo«t  no 
time  in  following  him,  promising  herself  a 
little  diversion  by  surprising  him  in  his  wooing 
of  the  organist's  daughter 

Deri  chuckled  quietly  when  he  saw  lier.  He 
guessed  why  she  had  come,  and  he  greatly 
eiyoyed  the  crestfallen  glance  she  cost  at 
Dnranyi's  grizzled  head. 

"  How  do  you  do,  Sybil !  Rather  a  woitder 
to  find  you  at  home  in  the  afternoon,  JUr. 
Daranyi." 


The  Osganist^s  Daughter. 
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**I  hope  I  am  always  wbere  my  work  takes 
me,  Lady  Morton.  Not  being  a  country  gentle- 
man with  nothing  to  do,  I  can't  choose  my 
haunts." 

"Will  you  have  this  chair,  Lady  Morton?" 
Deri  stood  watching  the  Viscountess  with 
mirthful  eyes. 

"  No^  thank  you,  this  one  will  do.  I  wouldn't 
interrupt  such  an  industrious  party  for  the 
world." 

Deri  bowed,  reseated  himself,  and  went  on 
with  his  copying. 

Lady  Morton  studied  the  little  group.  After 
intercepting  one  or  two  laughing  glances  sent 
by  Deri  across  the  table  at  Sybil,  and  lost  upon 
her,  as  she  did  not  raise  her  eyes,  her  ladyship 
spoke— 

"You  11  be  safe  to  ink  that  dress  sooner  or 
later,  Sybil.  Why  did  you  put  on  such  a  light 
thing  for  such  a  purpose?" 

Sybil  looked  up  then. 

"  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  inking  my  dresses, 
Lady  Morton.  I  left  off  being  untidy  when  I 
gave  up  wearing  pinafores." 

The  lady  of  the  manor  bit  her  lip  at  this  retort. 
Sybil  knew-  that  Lady  Morton  found  it  impossible 
to  do  anything  at  all  useful  without  spoiling 
any  dress  she  might  be  wearing ;  perhaps  that 
was  why  she  preferred  meddling  with  the  affairs 
of  others  rather  than  minding  her  own  business. 

An  audible  chuckle  did  not  improve  her  lady- 
ship's temper.  She  turned  sharply  on  Deri ;  but 
he  was  looking  as  innocent  as  a  week-old  lamb, 
while  Daranyi  was  frowning  over  a  wrong  note 
he  bad  written. 

He  presently  rose,  growling  under  his  breath 
that  he  could  not  work  with  chattering  going  on. 

"Come  over  to  the  church,  Karl.  I  have 
half  an  hour  t6  spare.  Ill  give  it  to  you  and 
the  organ." 

Deri  willingly  accompanied  him,  intending 
to  return  to  the  cottage  when  Lady  Morton  had 
gone. 

"  You  are  going  to  give  me  some  tea,  I  hope, 
Sybin  Ij»  that  stuff  you  are  copying  really  so 
important  that  you  can't  leave  it  for  a  few 
minutes  to  do  the  civil  to  your  visitors?" 

"I  beg  your  pardon.  Lady  Morton.  I  will 
ring  for  tea." 

"  So  that  you  can  be  rid  of  me  the  sooner  ? " 

Sybil  made  no  reply  to  this.  A  little  of  the 
dignity  she  kept  in  reserve  for  state  occasions 
crept  into  her  manner  when  Emily  brought  in 
teA.  A  very  little  conversation  with  Lady 
Morton  was  sufficient  to  produce  a  change  in 
Sybil  Daranyi. 

"  Has  that  young  man  proposed  yet  ? "  This 
'was  the  Viscountess's  next  question,  asked  as 
ahe  took  her  cup  from  her  young  hostess. 


"I  beg  your  pardon?" 

"  Bless  the  child  I  Can  she  do  nothing  but 
beg  my  pardon  this  afternoon?  I  believe  I 
spoke  plainly.  Has  young  Hoss  asked  you  to 
marry  him?" 

"I  deny  Lady  Morton's  right  to  ask  that 
question." 

"  Dear  me !  Wliat  has  come  to  you,  Sybil  ? 
Don't  be  so  absurd,  my  dear.  If  he  has  been 
flirting  and  amusing  himself,  you  need  not  take 
it  so  seriously— though  he  asijured  me  he  was 
in  earnest." 

"Shall  we  change  the  subject?"  A  red  spot 
burned  in  each  cheek,  and  SybiVs  eyes  flashed 
dangerously. 

"When  I  have  had  my  say,  we  will.  You 
know  I  always  wish  you  well,  Sybil ;  and  I  give 
you  the  same  advice  which  I  would  give 
Justinia  in  a  similar  case.  Don't  let  this  young 
man  see  that  you  like  him— if  you  do  like  him  : 
and  I'll  admit  he  has  a  taking  way  with  him. 
I  am  tolerably  certain  that  his  social  ix>sition 
is  superior  to  yours ;  and  his  peojjle  may  object 

to " 

*  "Lady  Morton,  I  will  not  beg  your  pardon 
this  time  ;  but  I  will  suggeist  that,  unless  you 
wish  to  beg  mine,  you  will  talk  of  something 
els&  Your  social  position  is  above  my  own, 
but  I  do  not  consider  that  it  entitles  you  to 
insult  me." 

Her  ladyship  put  down  her  cup,  and  stared 
at  the  girl,  to  whom  she  had  given  advice 
times  out  of  number,  and  who  had  never  pre- 
sumed to  rebel  before. 

"  My  goodness !  Things  are  coming  to  a 
pretty  pass  when  Miss  Daranyi  gives  herself 
such  airs !  Why,  you  silly  girl,  I  did  not  mean 
to  annoy  you.  Young  Ross  is  a  ticklish  topic, 
is  he?  Then  let  us  talk  of  something  else,  by 
all  means  !  I  am  sure  no  one  can  accuse  me  of 
not  minding  my  own  business  ;  a  less  inquisi- 
tive person  about  other  people's  concerns  does 
not  exist.     You  must  know  that,  Sybil." 

"  I  am  sorry  if  I  spoke  too  hastily,  Lady 
Morton.    Let  me  give  you  another  cup  of  tea." 

So  peace  was  maintained,  though  war  had 
seemed  imminent.  Sybil  wondered  within  her- 
self how  she  could  have  dared  to  throw  off 
the  yoke  under  which  she  had  bent  her  head 
for  so  many  years  ;  but  the  thing  was  done, 
and  slie  did  not  repent  it. 

She  sighed  with  relief  when  her  visitor  had 
gone ;  and,  considering  that  the  copying  was 
nearly  accomplished,  she  hurried  off  to  the 
rectory,  to  avoid  Deri,  of  whom  she  felt  a  huge 
and  increasing  shyness. 

Lady  Morton  had  only  just  succeeded  in  get- 
ting over  her  astonishment  at  the  treatment  she 
had  received   from  "that  chit  Sybil  Daranyi,". 
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when  her  attention  Was  drawn  in  another  direc- 
tion by  her  eldest  son  announcing  during  dinnet 
that  he  was  going  to  the  station  on  his  *'  machine  ^ 
to  meet  Ted,  who  was  bringing  Lord  Morton 
some  choice  cigars  from  town. 

The  Viscountess  decided  to  accompany  him. 

The  second  boy— Philip— went  with  them,  and 
they  reached  the  station  just  as  Ted's  train 
came  puffing  in. 

He  had  not  forgotten  the  cigars,  which  he 
handed  to  his  young  cousin's  safe  keeping;  and 
then  he  nodded  significantly  at  his  aunt,  whis- 
pering behind  his  hand — 

*'  You  won't  regret  having  come  to  meet  me ! " 

"Tell  Broom  to  drive  on  slowly,"  commanded 
her  ladyship.  "Boys,  see  which  of  you  can  get 
first  to  the  cross-roads;  wait  for  me  there.  I 
am  walking  a  little  way  with  Ted." 

Thus  did  the  great  mind  arrange  for  the  tete- 
d^tStCi  which,  when  all  was  told,  left  much  to 
be  desired. 

"Who  do  you  think  has  bought  Emperor?" 
asked  Ted  mysteriously. 

"How  should  I  know,?" 

"You  remember  a  girl  Justinia  brought  home 
for  the  Christmas  holidays  one  year  ?  She  writes 
to  her  still,  by-the-bye.    Name  of  Vane." 

"  Jeanie  Vane,  a  tall  girl  with  fluffy  hair ;  yes, 
I  remember." 

"  Well,  it 's  them  ;  and  their  next-door  neigh- 
bour is  called  Molyneux.  I  saw  him,  and  he's 
as  much  like  my  respected  tutor  as  an  old  man 
ever  can  be  like  a  young  one.  He's  Sir  Peter 
Molyneux,  of  Molyneux  Park;  and  the  Vanes 
live  within  half  a  dozen  miles  of  him.  If  it 
hadn't  been  for  that  ridiculous  promise  I  gave 
the  pater,  I  'd  have  opened  my  mouth  to  some 
purpose  to-day,  I  can  tell  you.  Aunt  Lottie." 

"Where  did  you  see  him— this  Sir  Peter?"  , 

"  He  passed  while  I  was  talking  to  the  horse 
fellow ;  General  Vane  was  with  him.  *  See  those, 
two  just  going  by?'  said  my  friend.  *The 
stout  one  is  the  gentleman  who  bought  your 
horse;  he  is  General  Vane,  of  Upton  Farlow, 
which  is  somewhere  in  Durham ;  and  the  other 
is  his  neighbour,  Sir  Peter  Molyneux,  of  Moly- 
neux Park.'  That  was  all,  Aunt  Lottie.  You 
must  make  the  best  of  it." 

"  It 's  just  nothing  at  all ! "  said  Lady  Morton. 
"In  fact,  less  than  nothing  at  all.  I  don't  see 
that  it  helps  us  one  bit." 

But  her  ladyship  was  mistaken ;  it  was 
destined  to  help  them  considerably,  and  to 
upset  certain  plans  of  Jim  Molyneux  and  Deri 
Ptoss  in  a  manner  equally  unforeseen  and  un- 
welcome. 

As  the  day  of  the  concert  approached,  Da- 
ranyi's  normal  condition  of  mental  restlessness 
chajiged  to  intense  excitement,  which  he  made 


but  poor  attenijits  to  suppress.  His  band  was 
in  capital  working  order ;  even  the  hastily 
studied  March  was  perfect,  and  the  first  violin 
promised  to  bring  down  the  house  with  his 
wonderful  playing.  The  conductor  felt  he  was 
going  to  score  a  great  and  unprecedented 
success. 

On  Sunday  evening,  Daranyi  played  the 
congregation  out  of  church  with  Deri's  2farch 
— played  it  so  magnificently,  too,  that  not  a 
single  person  stirred  until  it  was  over. 

It  had  become  a  custom  for  Jim  and  Deii  to 
sup  with  the  Daranyis  on  Sunday  evenings,  and 
they  were  waiting  with  Sybil  in  the  porch  when 
the  organist  came  out  of  church. 

Deri  thought  he  was  going  to  accomplish 
great  things  during  the  short  walk  to  Honey- 
suckle Cottage. 

But  Sybil  had  developed  a  strong  similarity 
to  a  will-o'-the-wisp  of  late ;  not  once  since 
that  ever-to-be-reimembered  evening  had  Deri 
succeeded  in  getting  her  for  one  moment  to 
himself. 

He  might,  however,  as  well  have  wooed  a 
stinging-nettle  for  all  the  pleasure  ho  got  out 
of  that  walk.  When  they  reached  the  Cottage, 
he  was  tingling  with  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication, and  in  two  minds  about  entering. 

But  Sybil  suddenly  changed  her  manner.  As 
Karl  Desiderius  paused  at  the  gate,  she  glanced 
up  with  shy  eyes — dimly  visible  in  the  gasligh* 
streaming  out  through  the  open  door,  through 
which  Mr.  Daranyi  and  Jim  had  already  entered 
—and,  catching  sight  of  the  gloom  on  the 
usually  bonny  face,  she  set  to  work  to  disjiel 
it.  And  the  time  was  not  far  off  when  she  felt 
only  too  glad  that  she  had  sent  him  away 
happy  that  night. 

"You  didn't  come  for  a  flower  before  going 
to  church.  Will  you  have  one  of  the  rases  I 
am  wearing?" 

She  feared  this  was  "forward"  of  her;  but 

Deri  did  not  think   so  ;  he    accepted   the  rose 

in  the  spirit  in  which  he  knew  it  was  offered, 

'and  he  began  to  see  why  his   sweetheart  had 

thought  proper  to  torture  him. 

"Sybil,"  he  said  impubively,  "is  it  only 
that  I  spoke  too  soon?" 

She  knew  what  he  meant,  and  she  was  glad 
that  he  should  understand  her. 

"  Shall  I  fasten  the  rose  in  your  coat  ? "  fibe 
asked  in  return,  smiling  happily,  though  her 
fingers  trembled  sadly  at  their  task.  Deri  be- 
haved like  the  chivalrous  fellow  he  was.  She 
was  there,  cl(»e  to  him,  yet  he  did  not  touch 
her  until  the  rose  was  arranged  to  her  satis- 
faction ;  and  then  he  only  took  her  hand  and 
held  it  tightly  as  they  strolled  together  up  th& 
narrow  garden-path. 


Tt!E  Orcanist^s  DaugH-ter. 
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baranyi  cut  6U|>per  very  sliort  tliat  evening. 

"  I'inished ! "  be  abked,  almost  before  his 
gueats  were  satisfied.  "  Then  come  up-atairs 
and  have  some  niasic.  I  dida't  get  half 
enough  organ  just  now." 

Sybil  and  Deri  possessed  themselves  of  their 
violins,  Jim  seated  himself  at  the  small  Amer- 
ican  organ,  and  Daranyi  took  his  flute,  picking 
out  almost  at  random  half  a  dozen  sacred  com- 
positiooa  which  they  adapted  to  their  instru- 
ments in  a  rough  and  ready  way,  giving  a 
very  creditable  performance  of  each,  and  work- 
ing well  together,  as  though  their  thoughts  all 
flowed  in  the  same  direction.  Yet  this  was  by 
no  means  the  case.  Daranyi's  mind  was  full 
of  the  coming  contert ;  the  lovers  saw  and 
heard  only  each  other ;  and  Jim — well,  Jim 
was  half  envying  them,  for  he  could  make  no 
progress  in  bis  wooing  of  Justinia. 

It  may  have  been  pride  which  prevented  her 
encouraging  his  attentions,  though  Jim  did  not 
think  sa  She  had  go  successfully  conquered 
those  first  symptoms  of  hauteur  which  had 
prompted  her  to  set  him  in  his  place  aa  Ted's  , 
tutor,  and  she  had  sinpc  been  ho  friendly,  treat- 
ing him  so  exactly  as  an  eijual,  that  he  began 
to  fear  his  love  might  not  be  destined  to  meet 
with  any  return. 


li«tlcctions  of  this  sort  wore  liable  to  induce 
a  mournful  rendering  of  Jim's  [lurt  of  tJjo 
music ;  and  when  they  played  a  jilaintive  little 
thing  of  Schubert's,  net  for  the  most  part  in 
a  minor  key,  the  organ  moaned  and  wailed  so 
expressively  that  Daranyi  pulled  up  with  a 
swift  shudder. 

"  Let  us  try  something  else.  Jim,  where  did 
you  get  that  feeling!  There  was  .something 
too  uncanny  about  it ;  had  you  locked  up  a 
lost  spirit  in  the  organ  t  We  will  have  the 
Gloria  from  Mozart." 

They  stopped  after  that,  Daranyi  announc- 
ing abruptly  that  he  had  had  enough ;  and 
the  brothers  went  away— one  hopeful  and  the 
other  despairing  ;  but  neither  guessing  that 
they  had  s|)ent  their  last  Sunday  evening  at 
the  cottage,  under  the  circumstances  then  ex- 
isting. 

Ou  Tuesday,  the  day  before  '  the  concert, 
Deri  gave  himiielf  a  holiday,  and  went  to  town. 
He  wanted  to  choose .  an  engagement  ring,  for 
one  thing;  being  sure  that,  ■  unl«<.i  he  secured 
some  de Unite  promise  from  Sybil  before  he 
returned  to  Molyneux  I'ark,  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  do  so  afterwards. 

He  and  Jim  had  pledged  their  word  to 
retui-n'  home  not  Uiter   than   the   last   day  of 


"'Uoa  that  Tonng  iDftQ  proposed  reCt'" 
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"'Bball  I  futea  Uw  tow  In  jwa  WMhtl'*— |k  WL 

October,  Sir  Peter  would  iiroUbly  expect  them 
to  stretch  h  jwint,  and  aturt  for  Durham  on 
or  Koon  after  the  twelfth,  in  order  to  be  at 
the  Park  when  the  usual  number  of  guesta 
arrived  for  the  tihooting. 

Ted  Long  would  go  to  Oxford  on  the  tenth, 
which  would  set  Jim  at  liberty;  and  Deri 
knew  that  Jim  was  now  as  anxious  to  resume 
hia  proper  social  status  as  he  had  been  to 
abandon  it. 

The  lessons  Deri  himself  was  giving  could 
terminate  at  any  tune,  he  having  made  armnge- 
mpnte  to  that  rlToct  Last,  though  nnt 
least,  the  men,  for  whoso  sake  be  and  .Jim 
hatl    given  iiii    llieir  yachting  enilse  were   one 


and  all  returning  to  work  early  in 
October,  refreshed  and  benefited  bj 
their  long  rest  and  thorough  change. 
So  there  was  nothing  tu  prevent 
the  flight  northward,  save  Deri't 
own  great  longing  to  linger  doi 
8ybil  ;  but  he  could  not  help 
seeing  the  sense  of  Jim'i)  suggb- 
tion  that,  the,  sooner  they  rt- 
turned  to  Durham,  the  sooner 
might  they  hope  to  bring  about 
the  desired  reconciliation  between 
Sir  Peter  and  the  grand-daoghter 
of  whose  existence  he  was  U 
present  in  ignoraace. 

For  it  was  by  means  of  JimV 
hoped'for  marriage  with  Juiitinii 
that  they  planned  for  the  recon- 
ciliation to  be  effected  between 
Sir  Peter  Mol^euz  and  Tgniiti 
Daranyi.  Directly  Jim  reached 
home  he  was  going  to  beg  a 
favour  uf  his  next-door  neighboiu 
and  lifelong  playfellow,  Jeanette 
Vane.  He  had  seen  her  photo 
graph  in  Justinia's  albniu,  and 
he  knew  the  two  girla  were  oW 
schoolfellows.  He  would  afk 
Jeanie  to  invite  Justinia  to  vi^it 
her  at  Upton  Farlow ;  then  hi: 
could  right  himself  in  Miss  LongV 
eyes,  and  woo  her  in  bis  own 
character  of  future  baronet  and 
heir  to  Molyneui  Park. 

Deri  was  convinced  she  would 
sarrendeT  sooner  or  later,  and  at 
the  wedding,  which  would,  of 
course,  take  place  at  Moxon,  S^ 
Peter— while  under  the  aniiaHi: 
influence  of  assisting  at  a  mat- 
riage  which  wonid  prove  all  be 
could  desire  for  his  heir— Sir  Peter  would  be 
presented  to  a  sweet-faced  girl— probably  chief 
bridesmaid— who,  he  would  learn,  was  the  chiM 
of  his  only  and  once  much-loved  dansbter; 
and  he  would  immediately  ta^e  her  to  hia 
heart. 

Thus  Jim  and  Deri  hoped  and  planned,  and 
no  doubt  their  efforts,  being  so  well  lueAut 
might  have  been  crowned  with  success — always 
supposing  that  Justinia  ultimately  decided  to 
return  Jim's  affection  ;  but— there  is  generally 
a  "but"  in  the  best-laid  plans— they  neither  of 
them  took  into  consideration  another  factor  in 
the  caae— Lady  Morton. 

(To  be  foiUiiKWt) 
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GOOD    IN    EVERYTHING. 

By  the  Rev.  Jpseph  Parker,  D.D.,  Minister  of  the  City  Temple,   London. 

**  Save  only  to  bom  sacrifice  before  Him."— 2  Chronicles  iL  6. 


lOLOMON  is  thinking  of 
the  great  temple  he 
is  going  to  build.  He 
calls  it  "  great "  be- 
cause, he  says,  "  God 
is  great  above  all  gods, 
and  therefore  He  shall 
have  a  great  house,  if 
human  hands  -can  build 
one."  Good !  But  he 
plans  it,  thinks  it  all  out,  sees  it  in  that 
fiery  eye  of  imagination  which  distinguished 
him  above  all  the  kings  of  the  earth ;  and 
when  he  looks  at  it  he  says :  "  It  is  very 
mean ;  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens 
cannot  contain  Grod  :  what  is  the  use  of  my 
building  Him  a  great  temple  like  this — great 
to  me?  It  is  no  use,  save  only  to  burn 
sacrifice   before   Him." 

This  man  will  build  a  good  temple;  he 
has  a  right  conception  of  the  Deity  whom 
he  would  serve  according  to  his  own  faculty 
and  opportunity;  he  will  do  well.  Fore- 
casting the  completion  of  his  temple,  he 
says  :  "  What  is  the  good  of  *it  ?  So  many 
feet  high,  so  many  cherubim  of  gold,  so 
much  blue  and  purple,  so  much  crimson 
and  ochi-e  :  what  of  it  ?  It  is  but  a  shed  ; 
only  a  place  to  bum  sacrifice  in ;  only  a 
place  to  begin  in,  not  a  place  to  end  in, 
not  worthy  of  God.  It  has  no  consequence, 
except  the  secondary  consequence  of  giving 
me  an  opportunity  of  burning  sacrifice 
before   God." 

That  is  the  right  conception  of  work.  If 
you  think  you  are  obliging  God,  you  are 
mistaken ;  if  you  suppose  that  you  can 
build  a  place  good  enough  for  Him,  you  are 
wrong.  When  we  have  built  every  temple 
and  rendered  every  service,  and  completed 
our  whole  idea  of  the  scheme  and  scope  of 
life,  we  are  to  say,  "  Ob,  so  poor,  so  small ; 
worth  nothing,  save  only  as  a  hint,  an  in- 
dication, a  confession  of  what  ought  to  be 
done  if  we  could  do  it."  That  is  noble ;  that 
is    wi8e. 

Let  us  follow  this  thought  for  a  while ; 
for  it  is  a  thought  that  sings ;  there  is 
music  in  its  soul.  Said  Solomon  in  effect : 
**  I  have  built  this  house,  or  shall  build  it, 
but  it  is  only  to  show  what  I  would  do 
if  I  could.  That  is  the  highest,  deepest, 
divinest  life.  The  roof  should  be  a  million 
times  what  it  is ;  the  gold  is  not  thick 
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enough — it  is  but  a  leaf,  it  should  be  a 
sky ;  and  the  cedar  and  all  the  rich  work, 
what  does  it  amount  to  ?  Nothing,  but  to 
show  what  I  would  do  if  I  could."  That 
is   God's   standard   of  judgment. 

When  the  little  child  brings  to  you  all 
it  gathered  out  of  the  meadow,  it  means  in 
oflTering  you  these  few  rough  field-floweri: 
that  it  would  give  you  Panidise  back  if  it 
could :  in  that  spirit  the  flowers  bloom 
with  a  new  beauty.  We  ought  to  take  one 
another's   service   just   in   that   way. 

Let  us  get  the  idea  well  into  our  minds. 
Nevei',  probably,  according  to  its  dimensions 
was  such  a  house  built  as  Solomon  was 
going  to  build  at  this  time;  but  just  as 
he  was  completing  his  conception  of  the 
whole  thing,  he  saw  heaven,  he  saw  God — 
then  his  work  went  down  into  nothingness, 
save  .only  as  showing  what  ho  would  do  if 
he   could. 

If  Solomon "  had  looked  down  while  he 
was  building  it,  it  would  have  been  a 
groat  house.  It  was  great  relatively,  and 
he  said  so.  He  did  not  look  upon  it  as  a 
little  house  from  the  human  and  social 
standpoint ;  he  says :  "It  is  a  great  house, 
for  God  is  great."  But  when  he  looked  at 
it  from  God's  own  standpoint  he  said  : 
"  What  is  it  to  infinity  ?  And  infinity 
cannot  hold  Him,  cannot  contain  Him :  what 
about  these  four  walls  ?  Nothing,  save  only 
to  burn  sacrifice  before  Him,  to  light  a  fire, 
and   to   send    up   a   fume   of   incense." 

Save  only  to  set  up  a  testimony :  that 
is  the  use  of  our  coming  to  church,  and 
that  is  the  highest  in<;erpretation  of  our 
sanctifying  of  days  and  seasons  and  oppor- 
tunities and  occasions.  So  you  must  not 
yet  sit  down,  you  must  not  yet  say  it  is 
finished ;  it  is  not  possible  down  here  to 
do  anything  more  than  make  a  beginning, 
to  set  up  a  testimony,  to  oflTer  a  hint,  to 
lift  an   index-finger    and   point. 

But  we  must  not  be  discouraged  and  say, 
"Because  it  is  so  little  it  is  not  worth 
doing."  It  is  not  little,  it  is  great  in  its 
significations.  The  suggestiveness  of  an  act 
is  God's  standard  of  measurement.  Why 
go  to  church?  Because  we  would  go  to 
heaven.  Why  read  the  Bible  ?  Because 
we  would  find  in  it  the  revelation.  Why 
make  a  profession  of  religion  ?  Because 
we   would   testify   against   the   devil   and  .his 
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works.  This  is  not  perfectness — it  is 
,  alphabetic,  initial,  but  full  of  hint  and 
glory  which  God  only  can  penetrate  and 
value.  We  must  make  a  beginning.  We 
begin  in  these  lower  houses ;  we  are  in  a 
line  and  process  of  evolution.  The  first 
house  was  very  small,  a  mere  clay  hut 
with  just  roof  enough  on  it  to  keep  the 
rain  out ;  and  there  we  huddled  together 
in  confiding  companionship,  and  prayed  with 
one  voice,  and  read  the  Holy  Book  with 
one  intense  desire  to  understand  its  mean- 
ing ;  and  then  we  said :  "  We  must  enlarge 
this  house  and  put  more  windows  into  the 
-  walls,  for  light  is  very  good  and  a  pleasant 
thing  it  is  to  have  sunshine  playing  upon 
the  written  page " ;  and  we  were  more  satis- 
fied. Then  a  third  house,  and  a  fourth  and 
a  fifth,  and  still  we  said :  "  What  is  it  ? 
Nothing,  save  only  to  make  a  beginning 
in,  to  show  what  we  would  do  if  we 
<;ould ;  save  only  to  say,  *  Lord,  how  poor 
we  are  ;  compared  with  Thyself,  and  Thou 
must  break  up  Thine  infinity  to  accept  our 
poor   hospitality ! ' " 

That  is  religion ;  it  is  a  spirit,  a  desire. 
Will  you  stand  back,  therefore,  and  say 
because  you  can  do  so  little  you  will  do 
nothing  ?  You  are  perverting  the  meaning 
of  prophecy,  you  are  dishonouring  God,  and 
jou  are  being  unjust  to  your  own  nature 
and  to  your  own  best  selves.  Solomon  did 
not  stand  back  and  say :  "  Now  that  I  see 
that  heaven  and  the  heaven  of  heavens  can- 
not contain  God  I  will  build  nothing  for 
Him  here."  He  said  rather,  in  effect:  "No; 
if  I  could  outbuild  the  heavens  I  would, 
and,  if  T  can  do  but  little  in  space,  it  shall 
be  the  best  I  can  do  in  quality."  So  he 
has  no  faith  in  those  people  who  are  going 
to  do  something  for  you  when  they  can  do 
something  great.  Begin  by  doing  what 
you  can,  with  some  gentle  word,  some 
kindly  deed,  sohie  look  of  sympathy;  and 
though  it  be  only  enough  to  burn  sacrifice 
before  God  in,  though  it  may  be  but  a  hint, 
A  symbol,  it  means  infinity.  You  abide  by 
the  meaning,  and  never  be  shamed  out  of 
the   poor    indication. 

Here  we  have  a  law  that  goes  all 
through  and  through  life.  What  is  the 
use  of  education  %  By  the  time  you  have 
finished  the  five-and- twentieth  volume  of  the 
cyclopaedia  you  find  that  there  is  a  new 
edition  coming  out,  correcting  and  amending 
the  former,  the  one  which  you  have  just 
concluded.  What  is  the  good  of  acquiring 
information  ?  AVe  are,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton 
has  said,  only  gathering  a  pebble  or  two 
on  the  seashore,  while  the  sea  itself  lies 
all    undiscovered    before    us.      What    is   the 


use  of  stud}^?  We  only  reveal  our  own 
ignorance.  It  is  all  no  use  if  you  look  tu 
infinity  and  to  omniscience;  but,  if  you  look 
in  other  directions,  it  is  of  use  in  the  degree 
in  which  it  helps  you,  to  help  others.  Yom 
education  will  do  you  no  good  until  yon 
have  passed  it  on.  How  wise  you  an? 
from  the  informational  point  of  view  ! — ye: 
not  a  creature  in  your  house  is  the  happifr 
on  account  of  your  high  intelligence.  Yon 
never  speak  to  a  servant,  you  hardly  con- 
descend to  speak  to  a  little  child ;  it  i- 
generally  uncjerstood  in  the  house  that  voq 
are  a  perfect  model  of  intelligence,  but  n«- 
soul  ever  heard  from  your  lips  a  word  of 
wisdom.  Distribute  your  intelligence;  make 
a  school,  and  bring  into  it  the  halt  and 
the  poor  and  the  blind  and  the  maimed, 
and  tell  them  of  the  wonders  some  of 
wliich  you  have  seen,  and  then  you  will 
have  a  place  in  which  you  can  bum  sacri- 
fice before  the  Lord.  Ajre  you  really  s^» 
wise  as  you  are  reputed  to  be?  Or  ar** 
you  trusting  to  j^our  silence  as  the  eWdenet' 
of  your  omniscience? 

This  also  is  a  law  which  helps  t«/ 
explain  and  strengthens  us  to  render  all 
manner  of  lo^dng  service.  Do  you  know 
what  was  done  to  you  when  the  nurse 
handed  you  your  last  medicine  in  the  sick 
chamber?  It  was  more  than  it  seemed  to 
be.  The  nurse  said  in  reality,  "I  .would 
heal  you  if  I  could ;  meanwhilg  this  is  all  I 
can  do  for  you.  .Take  it,  inteipret  it  in 
the  right  spirit ;  I  do  not  hand  ^.^you  thi^ 
cold  water  or  mixed  medicin^ /as  a  thini: 
that,  ends  in  itself.  Oh,  if  I  could  put  mj 
healing  soul  into  it,  I  would,  and  I  wouli; 
recover  you   of   the  plague." 

Now  you  will  begin  to  be  grateful  ajul 
appreciative.  But  there  are  some  people 
who  have  an  awful  way  of  cutting  things 
off  in  the  middle.  Others  have  a  Aery 
self-impoveiishing  way  of  looking  at  every- 
thing literally  ;  it  is  so  much  in  weight,  in 
measure.  It  is  not.  What  are  its  poetical 
indications?  AVhat  are  its  ideal  su^j^;es- 
tions?  What  is  it  when  viewed  in  relation 
to.  God?  Just  as  was  that  little  child 
that  now  passed  before  us  with  the  field 
flowers.  You  could  have  so  looked  at  that 
,  little  child  that  she  never  would  havf 
brought  you  another  flower  to  the  end  t>l 
your  days,  because  your  cold  fro^m  withered 
the  little  gift.  You  could,/ on  the  other  hand. 
so  have  looked  at  the  floral  donation  as  t** 
make  an  Eden  of  it,  a  blooming  garden 
in  which  God  might  walk  with  pleasur*^ 
How  are  you  going  to  use  your  lif*-  * 
Unless  you  see  everything  from  this  point 
of     its     indications,     its     initial    suggestion^ 
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you  will  become  poor,  you  will  become 
discouraged,  and  you  will  vanish  from  the 
field   of  action. 

The  law  applies  also  to  the  whole  economy 
of  giving,  whether  of  labour,  of  time,  or 
of  money.  Give  nothing  to  any  human 
institution  merely  for  its  own  sake,  other- 
wise you  will  some  day  tell  that  institu- 
tion how  deeply  obliged  it  ought  to  feel 
itself  to  you-^to  you ! — worm  !  What  hast 
thou  that  thou  hast  not  received  ?  You 
may  sometimes  stand  up  before  your  min- 
ister and  say  he  ought  to  be  obliged  to 
jou.  Never!  You  must  say,  "All  I  do 
and  give,  whether  I  give  labour,  or  time 
or  money,  I  give  to  Christ,  and  to  Christ 
I   look   for  my   honour   and   my   reward." 

There  are  some  souls  in  a  certain  in- 
conceivable process  of  evolution  who  imagine 
that  they  confer  an  honour  upon  the 
church  by  attending  it.  There  are  other 
fiouls  in  an  unimaginable  condition  of  self- 
development  who  sometimes  offer  to  borrow 
money  of  the  minister  on  the  ground  that 
they  have  occasionally  heard  him  preach ! 
Mysteries  will  never  cease.  All  this  pro- 
ceeds from  a  wrong  conception  of  service. 
All  this  would  be  impossible  if  the  right 
point  of  view  were  adopted.  "When,"  saith 
Solomon,  "I  build  this  house  to  God,  and 
have  lavished  upon  it  all  the  gold  I  can 
command,  it  is  nothing  but  a  poor  little 
hut,  a  place  in  which  to  bum  sacrifice 
before  God." 

And  this  applies  also  to  preaching.  Who 
can  say  where  the  benefit  of  preaching 
begins  or  ends?  Who  knows  exactly  which 
drops  in  the  shower  revive  the  violet  ? 
Catch  them  and  thank  them ;  take  them 
up  again  out  of  the  wet  earth  and  say, 
**0  drops  of  rain,  it  was  you  that  fell 
upon  that  fading  violet,  and  that  violet 
desires  me  to  present  its  best  compliments 
and  kindest  regards,  and  to  thank  you  for 
this  timely  service."  Oh  no!  It  was'  the 
whole  atmosphere  that  revived  the  violet ; 
Jiot  drops  of  rain,  but  an  atmosphere  made 
suitable  to  refreshment  and  growth  must 
be  recognised  as  a  factor  in  this  great 
work  of  development  .and  production. 

And  you  ;may  be  blessed  by  the  preach- 
ing without  remembering  a  word  of  it. 
There  are  some  persons,  whose  names  I 
will  not  mention — partly  because  I  have 
not  inquired  whether  the  names  be  real  or 
fictitious — who  say  that,  on  going  away 
from  the  church,  they  really  could  remem- 
ber nothing.  I  can  quite  believe  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  remember  in  order  to  be 
blessed.  We  are  a^ain  in  the  presence  of 
atniosphere,   influence,   inspiration,   and    won- 


derful magnetic  contact,  and  we  feel  revived, 
cheei-ed,  though  we  cannot  quote  a  sentence 
that  was  uttered.  Sometimes  there  are 
hearers  who  forget  the  text,  and  would 
rebuke  and  scourge  themselves  because  of 
that  act  of  forgetfulneas.  There  is  no  need 
for  it ;  it  is  not  your  recollection  of  .  the 
text  that  will  save  you,  but  what  you  got 
from  it,  at  the  time,  of  help  and  light  and 
joy.  Take  heart — not  to  cultivate  a  bad 
memory,  but  not  to  be  discouraged  because  ^ 
that  memory  is   not  good. 

AVliat  is  the  good  of  this  preaching  that 
I  have  preached,  save  only  to  cheer  a 
heart  here  and  there,  to  bless  a  life  now 
and  then,  to  lead  a  man  up  out  of  the 
fogs  of  despair  to  the  hilltop  for  an  hour, 
that  he  may  see  that  God's  great  blue 
sky  overreaches  the  cloud  that  has  veiled 
it? 

So  there  is  good  in  everything — ^good  in 
temple-building,  goody  in  giWng,  good  in ' 
preaching,  good  in  all  service.  But  we 
must  not  overrate  the  good,  nor  must  we 
underrate  it;  we  must  view  it  as  God 
views  it,  as  initial,  indicative,  showing 
what  we  would  do  if  we  could.  In  this 
way  David  built  the  temple.  He  said,  "I 
want  to  put  up  a  house  for  God  that 
shall  be  large  and  glorious."  And  the  Lord 
said,  "Open  your  hands."  And  the  Lord  said, 
"  No ;  these  hands  with  the  blood-marks  shall 
never  build  My  house.  Solomon  shall  build 
it  \  but  thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in 
thine  heart  to  build  Me  an  hoUse."  Lpving 
IjOrd,  Thou  dost  make  it  great,  whether 
we  will  or  no;  Thou  wilt  stun  and  stagger 
^s  by  giving  us  credit  for  things  we  had 
hardly  imagined.  Lord,^  when  saw  we  Thee 
a-hungered  and  gave  Thee  meat?  When 
saw  we  Thee  a-thirst  and  gave  Thee  drink? 
And  He  will  tell  us  when,  and  from  that 
date  will  begin  the  better  vision  of  our 
immortality. 

This  also  is  the  use  and  the  law  of  pray- 
ing. I  have  clasped  my  hands  and  spoken 
up  into  the  great  void,  I  have  seen  no 
one,  I  have  not  had  so  much  as  one 
'  faint  line  to  rest  my  poor  trembling  hand 
upon,  and  when  I  opened  mine  eyes  again 
I  have  seen  nothing  but  the  same  empti- 
ness, and  I  have  said  :  *  What  good,  what 
does  it  come  to,  save  only  to  show  that  I 
want  a  God,  that  I  must  pray,  that  I  am 
in  search  of  immortality  ? "  Blessed  be  God 
for  the  ideal  life,  for  the  further  inter- 
pretation. Reader,  let  us  enter  into  these, 
and  then  every  little  deed  we  do  will  have  a 
large  significance,  and  every  temple  we  build 
will  have  a  pinnacle  the  tops  of  which  will 
glitter  amid   the  glory  of  the  heavens. 


By  Jan«   Barlow,   Author  of   "  Irish   Idylls,"   etc. 


^ETEE  MACKEY,  the  Cartickonim 
Doctor's  man,  iottodaced  me  to 
HrB.  Daly  one  early  summer 
inorniDg,  wlieii  her  table  was 
flecked  with  small  quivering 
sh&dowH  by  the  youofr  beech 
leaves.  That  such  a  ceremony 
was  required  argaed  me  a 
stntn^r  to  the  place,  for  "ould 
Asne  Daly"  at  her  stall  had  a 
speaking  acquaintance  with  al- 
most every  passer-by.  Her 
rickety  deal  board  stood  at  tha  oross-rooda  under 
the  beech-tree  nhose  trunk  uas  built  into  the  wall 
behind  the  national  school,  where  she  had  a  view 
ot  Carrickcrum's  street  on  either  hand,  and  looked 
np  the  road  to  the  bridge,  and  down  the  road  to 
the  police  barracks  as  well.  She  was  a  ptotureeque 
figure  in  her  black  cown  and  bluish  apron ;  for 
her  hair  made  whit*  linht  beneath  broad  cap  frills 
hooded  with  a  heavy  grey  shawl,  and  the  brown 
eyes  among  their  weather-worn  wrinkles  still 
glanced  oa  brightly  as  the  waters  of  a  bog-stream. 
Her  knitting -need  lee  twinkled  up  at  them,  in  and 
out  of  the  dark,  rongh  stocking-lei;  that  lengthened 
in  ber  hands,  as  she  sat  perched  on  a  crippled  chair, 
dexterously  propped  against  the  beech's  roots.  Upon 
the  planks  before  her  glowed  a  small  heap  of  half 
a  dozen  oranges,  and  as  many  pink  sugar-sticks  pro- 
truded from  a  white  Delft  jam-pot.  That  was 
all  her  stock-in -trade,  and  even  the  golden  dance 
over  it  of  the  spangling  sunbeams  could  not  give 
it  an  opulent  aspeot.  What  oaught  my  eye  at 
once,  however,  was  a  aign-board  nailed  to  the 
trunk    just    over    her    head,    bearing     on    brilliant 


ultramarine  ground,  in  letters  of  Serf  vemuUon,  tk 

THE    SENTR&LL   IHFOBEOII. 
The  inscription  somehow   took   my   fancy,  and  I 

had  scarcely  beheld  it  when  I  seemed  to  be  lead- 
ing in  the  catalogue  of  a  oertain  art  exhibitiiv: 
"  So.     S4.      The    Sentrall     Imporeom.     by     Charies 

Hamilton,     price    ."      Whereupon     foUovml    i, 

vision  of  the  corresponding  work^-the  quAint  ok 
oountry  woman  presiding  over  her  simple  warei 
beuealjk  her  leafy  canopy  and  grandiloquent  Ubt. 
with  perhaps  a  hint  of  the  village  street  in  tbr 
distance  to  explain  the  situation.  I  presag^  -i 
hit,"  and  felt  impatient  to  set  about  it  at  oniy. 
There  was  a  graBs-pat«h  over  the  way  that  would 
conveniently  accommodate  my  easel.  Then  I 
wondered  who  had  put  up  the  gaudy  sign-board, 
and  why  ;  whether  in  pompous  earnest,  or  inUnd- 
ing  a  jest  at  the  poor  little  establishment :  a»i 
what  might  be  Mrs.  Daly's  sentiments  on  the  -ob- 
ject. So,  with  a  design  to  elicit  these,  I  n- 
marked ;  "  That 's  a  fine  pieoe  of  painting  jon 
have  up  there.' 

'■'Deed  now  is  it,  sirT"  Mrs.  Daly  replied,  dart- 
ing  a  quick  look  at  me  to  asoerlain  whether  sy 
admiration  was  unfeigned,  much  as  I  hare  sees 
her  prove  the  soundness  of  her  pean  with  th- 
point  of  her  knitting-needle.  It  stood  the  nr^: 
with  eSrontery,  and  she  proceeded:  "That  wa« 
Joe  Lenihan.  He  done  it  last  winter  vrid  thr  bi: 
of  point  he  had  over  after  Gnishin'  Hr.  Coiitot^ 
new  cart.  Joe  's  a  terrible  handy  boy.  It 's  go: 
a  nice  apparenoe  oS  it,  to  my  mind,  and  neer  > 
harm  at  all  that  I  can  see  ;  but,  och  !  the  GtSmvi 
were  ragin'  mad  over  it— them  at  the  shop   bek>* 
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there,  sir/"  She  pointed  down  the  street,  and  I 
took  a  few  steps  backwards  to  get  a  griimpse  of  its 
sinprle  plate-$rlas8  pane,  which  displayed  groceries, 
h«irdware,  millinery,  and  other  things,  and  above 
which  ran,  large  and  yellow,  "General  Em- 
porium." *'Rasrin'  they  were,"  IJjIrs.  Daly  ^aid  in 
a  tone  that  was  half -gratified  and  half-rueful. 
"  Sure  to  this  day  they  won't  look  the  way  I  am. 
But  I  danno  what  call  they  have  to  set  themselves 
up  to  be  the  only  Imporum  in  the  place,  and  they 
just  *P.  Gaffney,'  sorra  a  hap'orth  more,  and 
plenty  good  enough,  for  them,  until  before  last 
Christmas  they  got  a  man  oVer*  from  New  town- 
bailey  to  do  their  p«kintin\  There  was  nobody 
here  aquil  to  it,  I  should  suppose.  So  now  they're 
of  the  opinion  I  had  a  right  to  hsk  hindered  Joe 
of  doin'  me  a  Imporum  as  well,  and  I  wid  ne'er 
a  notion  he  was  plannin'  any  such  a  thing.  How- 
some'er,  he  made  a  very  good  job  of  it,  sir,  as  you 
was  say  in'." 

"  It  8  a  fine  morning.  Mrs.  Daly,"  someone  said 
at  my  elbow,  and,  turning  round,  I  saw  beside  me 
a  tall,  respectable-looking  young  man  in  a  grey 
tweed  suit.  "  I  'm  just  after  shooting  old  Mr. 
Carbury  dead  with  the  rook-rifle,  and  throwing 
him  over  the  wall  into  the  river  below  at  Reilly's," 
he  said. 

'•  And  is  it  yourself.  Mr.  Ned  ?  I  never  heard  you 
comin'.  Well  now,  but  you  're  terrible  wicked  to 
go  do  the  like  of  that,"  Mrs.  Daly  said,  as  placidly 
as  she  had  praised  Joe  Lenihan's  handiness.  "It's 
bangin'  you  they  '11  be  this  time  for  sartin.  So 
you  're  off  to  the  barracks  ?  " 

"Straight,*'  said  Mr.  Ned  gravely,  "  and  they 
needn't  offer  to  say  it 's  manslaughter  either,  for 
it  *s  an  awful  murder.  You  might  have  heard 
the  shot.  But  to  see  him  rolling  down  the  river, 
over  and  over — I  didn't  wait  till  he  sank,  for  it 's 
time  I  gave  myself  up  on  the  charge  of  commit- 
ting a  cold-blooded  murder." 

He  strode  away  abruptly  with  an  air  of  solemn 
fuss,  and  Mrs.  Daly  said,  looking  after  him  com- 
miseratingly :  "  He  's  a  son  of  the  Clancys  at  Glen 
Farm.  Asthray  in  his  mind  he  is,  the  orathur, 
and  scarce  a  momin*  but  he  comes  by  here  on  his 
way  to  the. polls  wid  a  story  of  some  quare  villiny 
he  *s  after  doin'.  My  belief  is  he  dhramee  them 
in  the  night,  and  when  he  wakes  up  he  can't  tell 
the  differ  as  a  sinsible  body  would.  Anyhow  he 
niver  harmed  man  or  baste.  But  sure  the  sergeant 
and  all  of  them  up  there  knows  the  way  it  is, 
and  they  niver  throuble  their  heads  about  his 
roanancin',  or  now  and  again  they  put  him  up  in 
the  guard- room  for  a  while,  just  to  contint  him. 

''Only  one  day  be  chance  he  landed  in  on  them 
when  there  was  nobody  in  it  except  a  young  con- 
stable that  was  new  to  the  place,  and  him  he  had 
in  a  Barious  consternation  wid  the  slaughtherin' 
he  was  tellin*  him  of.  Fit  to  raise  the  counthry- 
side  he  was  before  the  other  men  came  home. 
It 's  as  good  as  a  play  to  hear  Joe  Lenihan  tellin' 
it.  'Deed  now  we  'd  maybe  do  betther  to  not  be 
takin'  divarsion  out  of  the  crathur's  vagaries, 
that  *8   to  be    pitied,    the    dear    knows.     But  sure 


your  heart  might  be  broke  waitln'  for  somethin' 
to  laugh  at,  if  you  was  to^  look  black  at  everythin' 
wid  a  grain  of  misfortin  in  it,  for  that  comes  aa 
nathural  as  the  grounds  in  your  cup  of  tay." 

So  Mrs.  Daly  philosophised ;  and  when  she  had 
finished  I  bought  an  orange,  and  went  on  my 
way. 

This,  however,  was  only  the  first  of  many  visits 
to  the  Sentrall  Imporeom.  My  wish  to  paint  it 
and  its  proprietress  continued,  and  she  presently 
{rave  me  a  series  of  sittings,  in  the  course  of  which 
I  learned  a  good  deal  about  her  character  and 
affairs.  Mrs.  Daly  lived  close  by,  in  a  very  miser- 
able little  shanty,  windowless  and  chimney  less, 
built  against  a  sunken  bank,  so  that  its  ragged 
thatch  was  on  a  level  with  the  roadway.  How  she 
lived  seemed  less  obvious  than  where,  as,  although 
she  owned  three  or  four  hens,  and  did  some  coarse 
knitting  while  she  sat  all  dity  at  her  table  with 
its  screed  of  sweets  and  fruit,  one  would  have 
estimated '  the  combined  profits  of  these  to  fall  far 
short  of  sufficiency  for  even  her  modest  wants. 
Her  lameness  debarred  her  from  more  active  in- 
dustries, she  having  been  crippled  by  an  accident  at 
the  same  disastrous  period — about  thirty  years  before 
— when  her  husband  died,  and  her  son  'listed,  and 
her  daughter  married  an  emigrant  to  the  States. 

Perhaps  it  should  be  reckoned  a.s  another  disability 
that  she  was  the  proudest  woman  in  the  parish,  to 
whom  an  offer  of  assistance  seemed  an  insult,  and 
who  would  accept  nothing  from  her  neighbours 
beyond  a  most  rigorous  equity.  For  instance, 
Arthur  Kelly,  the  struggling  farmer  who  owned  the 
shed  which  she  inhabited,  would  gladly  have  al- 
lowed her  to  occupy  it  rent  free,  but  was  obliged 
every  week  compunctiously  to  receive  sixpence. 

I  myself  experienced  the  same  sort  of  thing 
in  my  trivial  dealings  witli  her.  Small  artifices, 
prompted  by  bafiicd  speculations  as  to  how  she 
made  out  a  subsistence,  all  signally  failed.  If 
I  contrived  one  day  to  over- pay  for  a  purchase, 
pleading  want  of  change,  on  the  next  the  un- 
desired  pennies  were  sure  to  be  awaiting  me  in- 
evitably and  inexorably.  She  refused  point-blank 
to  sell  me  the  crushed  and  over-ripe  goo8el)erries 
with  a  fancy  for  which  I  had  been  seized,  and 
she  insisted  upon  taking  a  farthing  apiece  off 
the  price  of  some  apples  that  were  fully  half- 
sound.  In  fact,  I  was  soon  compelled  to  desist 
from  practising  any  such  stratagems,  perceiving 
that  our  sittings  and  conversations  would  other- 
wise abruptly  end.  But  being  wise  in  time,  I 
kept  on  good  and  improving  terms  with  Mrs. 
Daly,  and  made  my  studies  at  the  Sentrall  Im- 
poreom desultorily  all  through  the  summer.  Still, 
when  it  drew  to  a  close,  I  was  quite  aware  that 
our  friendliness  had  not  brought  me  a  step  nearer 
venturing  upon  any  attempt  to  undermine  her 
rigid  principle  of  independence. 

This  being  so,  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  when 
one  wet  evening  at  tea-time  Mrs.  Daly  paid  me  a 
visit  for  the  purpose  of  asking  me  to  do  her  a 
favour.  The  cottage  I  had  taken  that  summer 
stands  on   the  same  side  of  the  road  as  her  tiny 
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cabin,  bat  dbont  half  a  mile  fnrther  from  Newtown- 
bailey.  It  beloDffs  to  the  brotber-ia-Uw  al  Pater 
Mockof,  Dr.  Eennedy'R  man,  whioh  is  bow  I  came 
to  hear  of  it.  and  it  contains  no  leas  than  three 
rooms  on  the  Kroand  —  tiurallj  ground  —  floor, 
besidea  two  little  attics  hnddled  up  nnder  Che 
thatch.  As  it  has  a  strip  of  privet  hedg'e  in  front, 
and  a  path  three  flagstones  long  leading  to  the 
door,  and  a  hen-house  leaned-to  t^ainst  one  end, 
it  may  be  considered  superior  to  the  neigh  boil  rini; 
residencsa,  thoagh  nnsopbistioated  mud  aod  straw 
ftTd  the  main  ingredients  in  its.  as  well  as  in 
their,  composition.  With  the  help  of  loan?  from 
my  friend  the  Doctor,  and  some  properties  of  my 
own,  I  had  furnished  it  in  a  style  which   I  believe 


seemed  to  find  much  difftcnlty  in  disclosinf  it.  it 
last,  however,  having  repeated  incredibly  oC.rn 
that  it  was  "a  very  soft  night  entirely,"  she  nuJ.' 
the   folioiving   more   pertinent  statement : — 

'■  I  'm  after  gettin'  a  letter  t«^fty  from  tc 
brother  Hugh's  son.  That  was  Hugh  wont  ol: 
to  the  States  I  eouldtt't  tell  jon  what  onld  mi-* 
ago,  and  be  all  aoooautB  he's  made  the  fine  fortm 
in  it.  But  the  time  he.  went  I  was  abont  ^i-tt.u' 
married,  and  he  set  his  face  aj;in  that  altogclhi:. 
No  opiuioD  he  had  of  poor  Andy,  that  na»n't  [■> 
say  very  well  to  do,  and  maybe  not  over^Iea<l<' 
So  he  wouldn't  allow  ma  to  be  spakin'  to  Andy  v. 
all,  and  be  was  n-antin'  me  to  go  ont  alon^  n.ii 
himself,    for    Hugh    and    I    were    always    friends 


a'  you.'  ■•—p.  !i3- 


exoited  almiratinn  on  the  whole.  Ypt  the  cs'ah- 
lishment  did  not  reach  the  standard  oE  what  was 
deemed  appropriate  for  ■■  rael  qnalitv."  especially 
as  I  did  for  mvnelt  mnj;le-handpd.  with  only  an 
old  woman  from  neit  door  to  "  reaily  up"  things 
la  the  moniitijr;  and  my  social  standing  was 
consequently  always  regarded  ai  an  ambiguous 
and  perplexing  point  at  Cirri ckcrum. 

Mrs.  Daly  arrived  with  somothin;:;  evidently  t>n 
her  mind.  She  was  not  liki'lr.  indeed,  to  have 
undertaken  that  slow  and  painfnl  hobble  throu^rh 
the    pelting    rain    without    some   object ;    but   she 


Infnriated  he  wai  when  he  couldn't  persuade  me. 
the  Inst  time  I  seen  him;  there  was  no  name  b.vJ 
enoujfh  for  him  to  be  callio'  poor  Andy,  and  li<- 
up  and  tould  me  that,  as  sure  as  he  was  alive,  ihf 
neit  time  he  set  eyes  on  me  't  would  bo  bcgsir.' 
he'd  find  me,  unless  it  was  in  the  workhouse. 
And  se*  I  to  him  he  mi^'ht  m^o  his  mind  a'y 
that,  whativer  place  he  might  find  me  in,  the  o-j'r 
thin^r  I'd  be  beggin'  of  him  'ud  be  to  keep  him^:: 
out  of  it.  And  we  'vc  niver  been  friendly  einoi-. 
Sorra  the  letter  1  've  wrote  to  him,  nor  he  to  me. 
But  now  there's  the  young  ohap  writin'   me   word 
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from  Qaeenstown  that  he's  crossed  the  wather  to 
see  the  onld  oounthry,  and  that  before  he  wint 
his  father  bid  him  go  look  up  his  Aunt  Nan  while 
he  was  at  home.  Sure  I  scarce  thoapfht  he  as 
much  as  knew  where  I  was  livin  these  times. 
So  me  nephew's  comin'  to-morra  on  the  train  to 
Newtownbailey.  .  .  .  Well  •  now,  you  know  me 
house,  sir?  It  isn't  too  bad  a  little  place  at  all, 
but  you  couldn't  say  it  was  very  big/' 

You  certainly  could  not  say  so,  upon  almost  any 
scale  of  measurement,  or  with  any  approximation 
to  truth,  I  reflected  :  for  I  had  seen  its  tenant 
creeping  in  and  out  at  its  low  black  doorway, 
which  would  hardly  have  made  an  imposing 
entrance  to  an  average  rabbit  burrow. 

*'  And  I  was  thinkin','*  she  continued,  ^  that  if 
the  young  fellow  com'e  there,  it  might  be  apt  to 
^ive  him  the  notion  I  was  livin*  in  a  poorish 
sort  of  way — for  the  dear  knows  what  quare  big 
barracks  of  places  he*s  maybe  used  to  at  home — 
and  I*m  no  ways  wishful  he'd  bring  back  any 
such  a  story  wid  him  to  his  father,  after  the 
talk  he  had  out  of  him  about  the  workhouse 
and  the  beggin'. 

"  And  another  thing  is,  Hugrh  'ud  say  t  was 
next  door  to  it,  me  s^llin'  them  hap'orths  of 
sweets  outside  there  ;  he  would  sure  enough,  for 
none  of  me  family  done  the  like  ever.  Och, 
I  'd  a  dale  liefer  he  'd  ha'  sted  away ;  but  I 
can't  put  him  ofF  of  comin'.  And  I  was  thinkin* 
— I  was  thinkin'  sir.  .  .  ."  But  Mrs.  Daly's 
further  thoughts  could  not  be  put  into  words 
without  much  stumbling  and  hesitation.  *'  What 
I  was  thinkin'  was  that  if  be  any  chance  you 
were  ont  pain  tin'  the  way  you  do  mostly  be,  sir, 
after  dinner-time  to-morra, '  you  'd  be  willin' 
maybe  to  let  me  bring  me  nephew  in  here  just 
for  the  couple  of  hours  he  has  to  stop — comin' 
on  the  half -past  two  train  he  is,  and  lavin'  on 
the  five — and  loan  me  the  fire  to  make  him  a 
cup  of  me  own  tay.  For  then,  sir,  you  see,  he  could 
niver  say  a  word  to  anybody  except  that  I  was 
livin*  rael  dacint  and  comfortable — aye  bedad,  it 
is  so,"  she  said,  glancing  wistfully  round  the 
raddily  lighted  room.  "  But  it 's  a  terrible  dale 
to  be  azin*  you ;  and  very  belike  'twill  be  a 
pourin'  wet  day,  and  you  not  stirrin'  out,"  she 
added,  looking  behind  her  as  if  she  had  several 
minds  to  vanish  away  through  the  dim  rain  with- 
out waiting  for  an  answer. 

I  lost  no  time  in  cordially  assenting  to  her 
plan,  and  the  sympathy  inspired  by  a  sincere 
commiseration  for  her  dilemna,  caught  as  she  was 
between  two  scathing  fires  of  pride,  enabled  me, 
I  believe,  to  convince  her  that  I  really  expected 
to  derive  some  benefit  from  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment, as  I  pointed  out  how,  only  for  her 
presence  there,  the  house  wonld  be  left  empty 
all  the  afternoon,  a  probable  prey  to  passing 
tramps.  I  mentioned  also  that,  if  I  happened  to 
appear  upon  the  scene,  it  might  be  in  the  char- 
acter of  her  lodger.  These  suggestions  seemed  to 
relieve  her  mild.  But  as  she  was  turning  to 
%%  a  difficulty  occurred  to  me. 


"  How  will  your  nephew  find  his  way  here, 
Mrs.  Daly  ?  "  I  said*  **  If  he  asks  it,  you  know, 
they  '11  direct  him  to  the  wrong  place.'* 

*•  Why,  sir,'*  she  said,  '*  I  was  intindin'  to  step, 
over  wid  mesalf  and  meet  him  at  the  Xewtown- 
bailey  station.  I  '11  get  him  aisy  enough,  for 
there  does  mostly  be  no  such  great  throng  on. 
the  platforrm  " — (arrivals  generally  averaged  about 
three) — '*  that  I  'd  have  much  throuble  sortin'  him 
out.  And  then  I  could  bring  him  along  back 
wid  me  as  handy  as  any  thin'.", 

"It's  a '  long  walk  for  you,  though,"  said  I, 
for  Newtownbailey  is  a  good  two  miles  from 
Carrickcrum,  and  a  mile  was  a  mile  indeed,  at 
the  little   old  woman's   "gait  o'   goin'." 

"  Sure  I  'm  well  used  to  it,**  said  she,  "  I  do 
be  thravellin'  it  these  times  every  Saturday  after 
me  few  sugar-sticks.  At  Gafl&iey's  here  I  was 
gettin*  them  for  a  great  while,  but  ever  since 
I  set  up  the  Sentrall  Imporum,  they're  chargin' 
me  fi'pince  a  dozen,  and  that  I  couldn't  afford. 
Quid  Gaffney  himself  he  sez  to  me  the  laste 
they  could  do  was  to  be  puttin'  on  a  pinny  to 
the  price,  now  that  I'd  took  to  keep  such  a 
grand  place.  But  fourpince  is  all  I  have  to  pay 
at  Newtownbailey." 

'*  That  was  a  spiteful  trick,"  I  said.  And  a 
reply  came  from  without,  as  the  speaker  departed^ 
over  the  slippery,   wet  flags  : 

"  What  can  you  get  from  a  hog  but  a 
grunt*  1  "  said  Mrs.   Daly. 

The  morrow  was  not  wet,  as  she  had  foreboded, 
but  rather  sultry  and  showery.  In  the  morning, 
with  the  help  of  my  friend  the  Doctor's  wife,  I 
made  some  preparations  for  my  coming  guest.. 
Part  of  these  consisted  in  hanging  up  on  my 
wall-hooks  sundry  warm  woollen  skirts  and  bodices, 
and  a  fine  lilac-ribboned  cap,  with  respect  to 
which  I  cherished  designs.  Also  I  spread  a  table 
with  the  materials  for  a  tea,  comprising  a  richly- 
speckled  bam-bradk,  and  a  seed-cake  pinkly  frosted. 

I  meant  to  go  a-sketching  for  the  day^  but 
had  not  yet  started  "when,  about  noon.  I  saw 
Mrs.  Daly  toiling  up  to  the  door  laden  with  a 
large  basket ^come,  no  doubt,  to  make  final 
arrangements,  before  proceeding  to  fetch  her 
nephew  from  the  station.  I  was  in  the  little 
room  adjoining  the  kitchen,  and,  as  the  door 
stood  slightly  ajar,  I  could  watch  her  unpack 
her  basket.  Evidently  she  had  determined  to 
trespass  upon  my  hospitality  only  to  the  extent 
of  house-room,  for  she  produced  several  sods  of 
turf,  besides  cups,  saucers,  and  tea-pot  (which 
held  a  drop  of  milk),  paper  wisps  of  tea  and 
sugar,  and  half  a  loaf  of  bread.  These  being 
set  on  the  table,  I  saw  her,  to  my  mortification, 
remove  from  it  the  cakes  and  other  eatables,  and 
stow  them  away  carefully  out  of  sight  in  a 
press.  I  noticed,  too,  that  she  laid  on  the'  shelf 
alotig  with  them  a  pair  of  her  knitted  socks, 
which,  I  conjectured— rightly,  as  I  afterwards 
learned — were  a  present  to  me  and  a  peace-offering 
to  her  pride.  I  blamed  myself  for  not  having 
foreseen    this    preliminary    visit    and    deferred    my 
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at  first  I  thoogbt  of  liDgeriQi; 
behind,  and  rearranging  the  tea-table  when  aha 
had  gone  ;  but  upon  reflection  it  seemed  more 
forbearing  to  leave  ber  to  her  own  davicea  ;  so 
I  ilipped   an-ay   unobsfcved.  " 

The  picture  of  the  Sentrall  Imporeom  still  lacked 
a  few  finishing  touobea,  which  I  had,  fortunately, 
resolved  to  give  it  in  the  oounie  of  that  da;  ;  and 
I  wag  at  work  down  there  totfards  three  o'clook, 
when  Mrs.  Daly  drove  by  on  a  car.  Bittinfr  beside 
a  well-dressed,  middle-aged  man.  She  wore  her 
fine  Sunday  shawl,  whose  ample  folds  of  cream 
-and  fawn  colour  could  charitably  cover  many  de- 
fects In  a  body's  toilette,  und  she  held  up  her  head 
with  an  air  of  resolute  dignity  which  grew  almost 
•defiant  at  sight  of  her  residence  and  busineEui 
premises.  She  gave  me  a  stately  nod  as  she  ponwd, 
turning  then  to  her.  companion  with  some  remark 
'which  was,  I  fancied,  explanatory  and  apologetic. 
I  watched  them  round  the  corner,  regretting  that 
they  were  on  their  way  to  such  frugal  fare,  and 
hoping  that  the  entertainment  might  go  off  satis- 
factorily, despite  Mrs.  Daly's  refusal  of  my  con- 
tributions to  its  aucoess. 

The  afternoon  slid  by  rapidly  on  the  rollers  of 
my  work,  which  was  interrupted  by  the  occurrence 
of  more  than  one  sharp  thundery  shower.  I  was 
still  struggling  to  catch   the  eSect  of  a  sunbeam 


blinking  Tamereaquely  on  a  little  pile  of  shrivelled 
oranges,  and  snatched  away  caprioiously  by  shifuni; 
clouds,  when  the  car  reappeared,  trotting  back 
very  fast  with  the  same  load  as  before, 

"Sure,  me  nephew,"  Mrs.  Daly  told  me  after- 
wards, "  found  btroself  so  comfortable  np  abovp 
there,  and  was  in  such  an  admiration  of  thr 
grand  little  room,  that  he  sted  talkin'  of  all 
manner  till  he'd  left  himself  scarce  betther  than 
a  short  quarther  of  an  hour  to  R'it  his  tbraio,  so 
be  bid  the  man  dhrive  for  every  cent  he  was 
worth.  He's  a  qneer.  outlandish  way  of  ^pakin'. 
And  I  eei  to  him  I  had  some  shoppiu'  to  do  in 
the  village,  so  he  was  jjivin'  me  a  lift." 

Just  as  it  passed  between  my  easel  and  the 
bench  a  fierce  flicker  of  lightning  quivered  thronch 
the  boughs,  causing  the  horse  to  sbj  with  a  wide. 
sweeping  swerve,  which  brought  the  car-wheel  full 
tilt  against  the  rickety  table,  whose  flimsy  bockrd» 
fell  asunder,  strewing  their  burdens  around,  wtiile 
the  sudden   jerk  flung  the  old  woman  on  the  road. 

For  a  moment  I  feared  some  damage  more 
tragical  than  that  sustained  by  the  mined  stall : 
but  Mrs.  Daly  picked  herself  up  with  great 
promptitude,  and  witbont  any  apjiarent  injury. 
Her  presence  of  mind  was  evidently  unBcatbul 
for   she    at   once    remarked,   calmly   surveying    the 

"Bedad  now.  that'll   be  a  loss  to  whatever  poor 

body  owns   it." 

"  I  expect  it  will,  indeed,"  said  her  nephew,  who 
looked  much  more  perturbed  than  she.  "  It 's  con- 
Biderable  of  a  smash,  anyway.  But  look  here, 
Aunt  Anne,  perhaps  you  'd  have  no  objection  to 
taking  charge   of   the   dollars   to  make   all   aquare '. 


'.  if  you  're  really  none  the  worae  for  your 
fall,  I  most  be  making  tracks  for  the  depot,  or 
I'll  not  gee  on  the  cars  this  evening  at  all,  and 
1  wouldn't  miss  them  for  a  long  figure,  and  that's 
a  fact." 

He  was  pulling  out  a  bank-note,  hot  bis  aunt 
waved   it  away  superbly. 

"Ah.  no,  lad  ;  not  be  any  manner  of  mane*,"  ahe 
said.  "Sure,  what  matter  about  it?  They  were 
ou'y  a  thrash  of  ould  sticks." 

"Speak  for  yourself,  Mrs.  Daly,"  I  sud.  "The 
person   they   belong   to   wouldn't  thank  yon." 

"That's  so,  sir."  said  the  stranger,  who  was 
obviously  divided  between  anxiety  to  do  joatioe 
and  to  avoid  delay.  ''I  wonder  now  would  jri'i 
have   the   goodness  to  pass  this  on  to    the    proper 

I  assented  to  the  proposal  with  an  alacrity 
which,  had  it  not  been  for  his  own  hurry,  might 
have  struck  him  as  suspicions ;  wherenpon  he 
handed  me  the  note,  and  drove  away.  He  had 
placed,  I  was  gratified  to  learn,  ten  poonds' 
worth  of   confidence  in   me  at  first    sight. 

Long  and  elaborate,  however,  were  the  arga- 
ments  which  I  had  to  use  before  Mrs.  Daly 
would  permit  me  to  eieoutu  his  commiaaion 
They  were  tedious  to  recapitulate,  and  the  meet 
effective  of  them  wm  probably  the^att  logical — 
that,   namely,   which    urged    the    eiultation   to    be 
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piMomod   in   the    mean    GaffncjB    at    her    unro-  to    latest   reports,    she   was    domg    erandly.      But 

tridid    diaster.       Her     Bcraples      yielded     to     -a  the    Sentroll    Imporeom  no  longer    esista.     A  few 
juiiidDuv    insUtencQ     apon    this,    and    she   suffered   '  days    after   the   aooideut.  the   ^uudf    blue-and-red 

LhE  miking  oE   her   fortone.      For    her  acquisitiun  board    vzis,    found     to    have    been    removed    from 

<i\  Ka  ponndu  n'aa  nothinjr  lees  than  that,  oa  will  the  bocch-triuik — ^a  deed   irilh   which   the   parodied 

t«  iradilj  aaderstood   by   anyone   who  has  tried  to  GaSncja    nere.  crediUid,    and    at   which  Mrs.    Daly 

livp.   for   nnj    length    of    time,     on     the    profits  felt  ratlier  afcj.-rleved,  as  she  had  wished   to  set  it 

[jiiin;    frum     the    mle    of    a    dozen    halt'penn;  over   her    now    door,   havinfc    tciven    up    the   hard- 

)iipr-siick^     It    enabled    her    to     rent    a    much  ships    of    an    open-air     atal!.      Uowover,    she    has 

superior  dwelling    with   a    wiodoiv,    and   to  inveflt  plenty  of  thiiiK^  to  pride  herself    on    these  times. 

ID    quite   a    lai^     as'sortmenb     of    misoellaneous  And,  on   seocnd  thoaghts,    the    Sentrall    Imporeoni 

^mU   (or  exbibition     behind    the    panes,    besides  Awt  e;ciBt— on  canvas  in  a  certain  studio,  whence  it 

iulilis;  to  her  stock  of  "chuokens'';  and,  accordinj;  wilt  shortly  etnei^e  to  enoounter  an  unknown  fate. 


"The  sudden  Jerk  Aodr  the  old  nomnn  on  the  road."— p.  S61. 
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AWAKING    ENGLAND. 

(AT  ST    JAMES'S  HALL,    OCTOBER  19TH,   1896) 
By  Sir  Lewis  Morris,   Author  of  "Tbe  Epic  of  Hades,"  etc. 

from    the    sound 

and      sight     of 

sighs         and 

tears, 

""ar      from       the 

shrieks,        the 

eroaiiK,      tlie 

blood,  the  paiu, 

Phe     tortHre-la<ieii 

days,    the    mid- 

niglit  fears, 

The    young    dishonoiu'ed    and    the   aged 

slain. 
And   all   for    Christ !    let    us   avert    our 

eyes, 
Nor  siwnd  our  precioxis  hours  hi  fruitless 

sighs ; 
Not  ours  the  work,  nor  wholly  oui-s  the 

blame. 
Of  this  o'erwhelming  infamy  and  shame. 
Lust,  Rapine,  Murder,  mle.    Too  weakly 

strong 
The  mad'  Assa.'ssin  shows !    Too  long,  too 

long 
Heaven's  vengeance  sleejis,  uor  heeds  the 
accursed  wrong. 

For  Peace  is  ours,  and  wealth  and  hixuriee.  "**"   "" "-' "  ''*^'  """  ""■  " 

Far  from  this  seething  cauldfon  of  De- 
spair, 

"Twere  better,  sure,  stretched  in  un- 
troubled ease. 

To  deck  our  tranquil  age  «-ith  all  things 
fair, 

The  Poet's  dreams,  the  precious  gains  of 
Art; 

With  Music's  voice  to  soothe  the  troubled 
heart; 

Nor  let  the  dissonant  note   of   suffering 

To  mar  the  innocent  Jiannonies  of  Home? 
Heaven    heeds    not!     Why    should    we, 

though  Murder  still, 
Torture  and  all  the  company  of  III, 
The  sad  Anneuian  plains  with  ravage  fill  ? 

Let  us  be  glad,  and,  lapt  in  comfort,  sleep. 
While  through  black  night  the  storms  of 

blo<Klshed  rage ; 
Spend  lanijilit  hours  in  blaniele.'is  studies 

deep. 
Shed  ha))py  tears  ujKjn  the  fictive  page; 
Kneel   while   the    soaring    Sabljath- voices 

rise 
In  worship  to  the  unresponding  skies : 
Let   Beauty  kindred  thoughts  and  aims 

inspire. 
And  Music  wake  some  vague  unearthly 

fire: 


Let  us  i»ossess  our  souls  in  peace.     Are  we 
Bound  fast  witli  bonds  to  all  the  miserj-. 
The   suffering,    that   lias   been,    and    yet 
shall  bei" 

But  what  is  this  ?— this  peal  of  drewlfnl 

sound 
That,  swelling,  shocks  the  affrighted  cai 

of  night  1 
Whereby  alike  the  hj-mns  and  songs  au- 

di-owuetl. 
And  sleep,  aghast,  flies  far ;  this  pierciup 

light 
Which    flonts    with    scorn    the    precioit. 

things  of  Art'i' 
The  Voice,  tJie  Dawn,  of  Duty!    "Take 

thy  Part," 
It  cries,    "thro'   Pain  or   Death,   if  stich 

the  need ; 
Tliou   darest   not   tarr-y   while    thy  bn^ 

thrcn  bleed." 
And  for  the  awaking  soul  the  dream  i- 

done, 
False  I'eace,  and  those  ignoble  slumber- 

While   that   great  Voice   and    Oght    p- 
thundering  on. 


THE    "GODS"    OF    INDIA. 

By   F.   M.    Holmes. 


^REA-T   is   the   number 
I       of     the     idols     q[ 
W      India.     Popular   re- 
port puts  them  down 
at      S33       millions. 
This,  doubtUss,  U  onlj' 
a    Tftgns   »nd    general 
way  at  eipressinsr  their 
immense  multitude,  for 
the    tftoulty    of    eiag- 
t^eratioa   is    not    con- 
fined to  England. 

Nevertheleas,  every 
Indian  Tillage  seem^ 
to  have  it!  idol — nay, 
more  than  onB  —  and 
the  total  number  is  un* 
dOubtedly  very  large, 
GveQ  it  it  does  not  at- 
tain to  the  33:1  millions. 


At    firs 


thio 


sight, 


;   ab- 


Bibte   to  Christian  men  i 
of  people,  supposed  t 


potter  or  csrver,  icnlptot  or  manufacturer,  is  sup- 
posed to  be  fit  for  worship  until  "mystic  words" 
have   been  spoben  over  it  by  the   priest. 

Whatever  may  be  the  exaut  causes,  the  love  of 
idol-worship  seems  to  be  in  the  very  blood  of  tli» 
Hindu  people.  They  mu!>t  throw  all  their  intetli- 
genoe  and  all  their  reason  to  the  winds,  and  givo 
way  blindly  to  the  passion. 

A  remartable  story  ia  told  by  Mr.  Pool,  who  was 
one  of  the  agentf  of  the  London  Missionary  Society,  ' 
illustrating  this  point.  A  Hindu  gentleman  desired 
to  obtain  an  Enclisb  doll  to  worship.  It  had 
been  given   to  a   Christian  native   gitl   as    a   good 


solutely  incomprehen- 
md  women  than  that  hosts 
inteltiirent  beings,  should 
1  bow  down  to  idols  of  wcoi  and  stone  which 
they  themselTHs  have  made.  But,  doubtless,  be- 
hind these  idols  at  the  time  of  their  origin  lay 
some  philosophical  creed,  some  definite  idea,  or 
even  some  living  hero  whom  the  image  was  sup- 
posed to  perpetuate  and  personify.  The  theory  of 
idolatry  is  represented  to  be  that  the  image  wor- 
shipped is  regarded  as  the  dwelling  of  a  super- 
haman  personage.  And  we  have  it  on  the  authority 
of    the   Rev.   J.   J.   Pool    that    no    image  made    by 


condnot  prize.  The  child  showed  it  to  her  friends 
with  glee ;  and  a  neighbour,  thinking  it  would 
make  a  beautiful  idol,  desired  to  buy  it,  and  offered 
the  little  girl  a  good  prioe  for  it.  Sbe  refused, 
and  told  him  he  was  silly  to  worship  idols,  and 
■bould  trust  Christ  the  Saviour  o('  the  world. 
But  he  replied  sharply,  "  I  don"t  want  yonr  Christ, 
but   only    tiat    pretty    ima-e,    if    you   will  -sell   it 

Such  a  story  is  eminently  sngj^estive,  and  worth 
pages  of  ai^ument.  There  ofi.-n  exists  in  fallen 
human  nature  a  deep-seated  dpiiire  to  worship  some- 
thing that  can  be  seen  and  touched  and  handled. 
It  is  this  desire  doubtless,  that  leads  Roman 
Catholics  to  set  up  otaoiBiea  and  images  of  Christ 
and  of    His  mother,  and   in  the  past    lias    led   to 


The   Quiver. 


such  iibsurd  Euperstitions  as  winking;  minta  and 
weeping  statues,  nnd  other  wMialled  nuo'veU  whioh 
disgraced  Che  Cbriatianity  oi  mediieval  Europe. 

India  MemB  to  be  pie-eminentlj  the  land  where 
this  desire  bos  hod  full  swing.  It  has  jnstl; 
been  caUed  the  "Land  of  Idols."  They  meet  as 
(here  at  every  turn. 

It  nould  be  abeolntely  itnposeible  to  attempt 
to  deBoribe  even  a  aaaXi  number  of  this  immense 
multitude.  We  must  therefore  follow  the  somul 
principle  of  endearourint;  to  select  the  most 
prominent  and  the  most  characteriBtic. 

There  is  Brobmo,  for  iDSlance.  Brahma  is  sup- 
posed to  be  thf  Supreme  Being — the  supreme  god 


of  the  Hindn  mjtholi^cy.  But  lome  authoritiea 
regard  Brahma  as  the  name  under  whioh  God 
is  worshipped.  There  are,  however,  three  principal 
"  forms  "  or  manifestations  of  Brahma,  and  the;  are 
usually  spoken  of  aa  the  Hindu  Triad,  Their  names 
are  Brahm&  the  Creator.  Vishnu  the  Preserver,  and 
Siva  the  Destroyer.  (The  last  "  a ''  in  the  name 
of  BrohmA,  the  flrst  of  the  Triad. is  thns,  -a";  as 
the  Supreme  Being-,  thns.  ''a"  simply.)  Each. one 
of  the  Triad  is  supposed  to  be  married;  Saraavati 
being  the  wife  of  BrahmA,  Lakshmi  the  wife  of 
Tisbna.  and  Um&  or  Dur^  and  in  another  form 
E&li,  the  wife  of  Siva,  Thus  we  get  at  once  six 
cr  eiglit  deities,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the 
ohief,  or  amon4r  the  chief,  of  the  many  godi  of 
India,  Brahma  being  supreme. 

BrahmS,  the  Qrst  of  the  Triad,  is  depicted  as  a 
red  man  with  foar  heads  and  four  arms,  aaoh 
two     springing     from     the     same     shoutder.      The 


reason  why  gods  are   supposed  to  have  many   arms 
and  eye*   is  to   indicate   their   great  power.     He  is 
described  by  some  as  representing  the  path  of  salva- 
tion through  wisdom.    But  the  story  told  of  him, 
explaining   how  he  lost  a  fifth   head,  doea   not  ex- 
hibit his  great  wisdqm.    A  dispute  is  said  to  bava 
arisen  one  day  between  Brahmi,  Vishnu,  and   Sirs, 
as   to   which   one   of    them  was    Che    greatest,    and 
the    Destroyer    becoming    very    angry    cut    oft    the 
fifth   head    of    Brahmu.   who,   ever    since,    has    hod 
to  be  contont  with  four  only.     There  is  something 
really  comical   in  the   idea  that  the    supreme    god 
should  descend   to  a  quarrel  as  to  superiority,  and 
suffer  the  lose  of  a  head  from  a  supposed  inferior, 
Perhaps   the  Hindus  .themselves   (eel   this,  for  it  is 
said   that   the  worship  of   Brahma  is   ceasini; :   bnt 
the   natives   themselves    give   s   much   more    likely 
reaaon.  '-The  work 
of      the     creating 
god  is  completed," 
they  say.  "so  that 
no  profit  is  to  be 
obtained   by   offer- 
ii^  to  him."    This 
may   be    tolun    as 
charactoriatic       of 
the    whole   of   the 
idolatry      of      the 
Hindus ;   they  fear 
their      gods,     attd 
hope   to   propitiato 
them;  and  prevent 
them  from  Jnflict- 
ing       evil      upon 
them ;   or  they  de- 


conferring 
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I  deolKres  that  be- 
canse  Brahma  bad 
been  grcmly  ain- 
fnl,  therefore  the 
gods  decreed  that 
be  should  not  be 
worshipped  —  a 
Tery  ridioalouB 
atAte  of  things 
for  *  supreme  and 
wise  god  irbo  is 
to  save  people 
throiuih  it'ledom  ; 
but     we     BospecC 


s  the  t 
vit  that  his 


they      think      no 

benefit    will     ao- 

HANVuAy  erne     from    wor- 

in»i.vrM>r^4raipu<su.<H.  shipping  him.   He 

still     remains, 

however,  the  ohief  god  of    the  Hindu   mythology, 

■B  Jupiter  wag  of  the  Romans. 

Next  cemes  Saraerati,  Brahmi's  wife,  the  goddess 
of  wisdom.  She  is  mure  particularly  worshipped 
by  Boch  aa  desire  her  help  in  their  studies.  She 
is,  onrioualy  enough,  represented  as  a  white  woman, 
and  is  held  to  have  invented  the  Devanogari 
alphabet,  and  also  science  and  Sanskrit.  She  ia 
the  goddess  of  cqieeah,  of  knowlodgre.  and  of  elo- 
qnence,  and  patronises  music,  and  the  arts  Renerally. 
She  ia  depicted  as  Bitting  on  a  lotus — a  Bpeuies 
of  water-lily,  and  held  sacred  by  the  Hindus. 
She  appears  to  have  hod  troubles  with  Brahma 
because  be  took  another  wife,  and  in  an(^r  cursed 
the  other  gods  because  they  rectqrniaed  this  other 
wife— all  of  which  appears  very  human,  rather 
than  god-like  '. 

But  now  comes  Vishnu  the  Preserver— perhaps, 
of  all  tbe  gods,  the  most  popniar  in  India,  and 
the  most  worshipped — even  *aa  his  wife,  Lakshmi, 
the  goddess  of  prosperity,  is  one  of  the  most  popu- 
lar in  the  feminine  half  of  the  Hindu  Pantheon. 
Wonderfal  are  the  stories  told  of  Vishnu.  He  is 
Qsually  depicted  as  black  in  colour,  and  gifted 
with  four  arms;  and  as  in  a  struggle  of  the  gods 
with  the  demons  he  killed  a  woman  he  was  oon- 
demned  to  be  born  on  earth  ten  times,  though 
some  anthorities  say  twenty-two.  So  he  appeared 
as  a  fish,  a  tortoise,  a  boar,  and  a  man-lion,  among 
other  inoarnaCjoDB.  The  tortoise  incarnation  is 
known  as  the  Kflrma  Avatar.  In  one  of  the 
others  he  was  known  as  Bfima  Chandra,  and  as 
in  each  of  his  avatars  or  incarnations  he  was  sup- 
posed to  confer  same  benefit  on  mankind,  he  came 
on  this  oocaaioQ  to  destroy  a  hnndred-handed  demon 
now  known  as  Rivona,  who  reigned  in  Ceylon. 

Now  this  Rftvana  carried  off  Sita,  R&ma's  beau- 
tiful wife,  and  R&ma,  to  bis  great  grief,  knew 
not  where  ebe  was  detained.  Then  a  big  crane, 
which  had  been  wounded  in  her  defence,  told  her 
hoabaod  that   it  was    the  hundred-handed  demon 


who  was  the  offender,  bat  her  pt«8ent  dwelling- 
place  was  unknown.  So  Rfima,  having  bad  some 
help  from  a  bird,  now  applied  to  the  monkeys  and 
besought  the  aid  of  Sugriva.  the  monkey-king.  This 
was  readily  given,  and  a  large  army  of  monkeys. 
was  raised ;  but  Hanum^n.  who  was  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Sugriva,  parttcitlarly  dlBtinguiehed  him- 
self.  To  out  a  long  but  a  very  interesting  story 
quite  short,  Hanum&n  found  Sita  in  Ceylon,  and 
performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  war  to  release 
her,  the  monkcvs  also  making  a  bridge  between 
South  India  aud  Ceylon.  So  remarkable  were  tbe 
feata  of  Honumfin  that  he  was  regarded  as  a. 
god.  and  worshipped  ever  afterwards,  while  mon- 
keys also  were  worshipped. 

Hanum&n,  however,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
partly  of  divine  origin,  for  he  is  represented  a» 
the  son  of  Vayn,  the  god  of  wind,  aod  of  a 
monkey -mother.  When  a  boy,  Indra,  one  of  the 
gods,  launched  a  thunderbolt  at  him  for  some 
fault  and  the  boy  monkey-god  fell  on  a  rook ; 
his  cheek  was  hurt  and  his  jaw  detorme'l,  hence 
his  name  Hanumftn.  which  means  the  "  long  jaw." 
But  with  all  his  prowess  he  was  very  ugly,  and, 
according  to  stories,  has  been  a  most  misohievoufl 
rascal  alBo.  He  is  {Minted  a  brilliant  red,  while  his 
general  form,   though   that   of  a   nan,  has  a  verj 


long  tail,   and   his  face   is  something   tietweeu  thaC 
of  an  ugly  dog  and  an  ugly  monkey. 

So  the  three  gods  of  the  Hindu  Triad  speedily 
lead  on  and  branch  out  to  many  others ;  and 
Vishnu  with  his  various  incarnations  soon  carries 
us  on  to  numbera  more.  The  god  Rama,  one 
of  Visbnn'a   manifestations,    is  very  popular,    and 
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piectwaud  trod  it  under  foot  FiQftUy,  be  eleir 
Kunsa.'At  a  sort  of  tonrramect  when  he  ^reir  t« 
manhood.  He  then  becaiae  a  famoua  warrior, 
and  )iia  .servicea  were  soujrht  for  all  over  Indi» 
Uat.  alas,  for  Buch  a  wonderful  god!  he  was  slain 
in  a  forest  by  a  buuter  who  thoaght  he  wu  i 
tree.  jAod,  more  ridiculous  still,  the  followers  of 
Krishna  believe,  that  by  merely  mentioning  hit 
name  they  will  be  saved,  u'biie  the  heaven  thi^ 
\%  promised  them  is  full  of  innnmentble  joj«: 
j-et  hU  worshippers  are  among  the  ma«t  immonl 
people  in  India. 

Turn  ne  now  from  Vishnu  and  his  nDoieroD- 
variations  to  Laksbmi,  his  wife.  ^  She  is  tbt 
goddess  of  prosperity  or  of  good  luck.  When  a 
man  thcivea,  people  say  Lakshmi  dwells  with  bio. 
and  when  he  falls  they  declare  that  Lakshmi  hi^ 
departed  from  him — which  seems  a  very  cj^jridoc- 
proceeding  on  Laksbmi's  part.  Certainly  it  ii>  n<i 
untitttni:  that  Tishnn  the  Preserver  shonld  have 
for  wife  Lakshmi  the  Prosperous,  and  ve  can 
nnderetand  bow  they  have  become  two  of  the 
most  prominent  deities  pf  the  Hindu  world.  Bat 
alas  for  Lakshmi's  power !  notwithstanding  aU 
their  worship  of  her,  many  of  the  Hindus  are 
desperately  poor,  and  but  for  the  wise  and  settled 


the  saored  book  reoounting  the  wonderful  stories 
of  Rftma  has  an  immense  fascination  for  many 
Hindus.  RQma  is,  in  fact,  one  of  the  two  prin- 
cipal incarnations—avatars — of  Vishnu,  the  other 
being   the ,  very   popular'  god    Krishna, 

This  Bod  seema  regarded  '  with  more  pleasure 
(ban  any  other  ;  he  is  the  merry  god.  and  he  is 
also  reported  to  have  worked  many  miracles  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people;  some  incidents  of  his 
life  are  not  unlike  certain  features  in  the  life  of 
Christ,  but  the  characters  of  the  two  are  yery 
different.  Krishna  was  very  good-tempered,  but 
very  unprincipled,  and  did  not  mind  stealing  any- 
thing he  could  not  obtain  by  legal  means.  Be 
played  the  flute  most  beautifnlly,  and  at  the 
sound  wild  beasts  became  tamo,  and  trees  and 
stones  were  gifted  with  life.  So,  too,  he  protected 
the  maidens  of  Erindaban  by  slaying,  after  a 
fearful  struggle,  a  monstrous  serpent  whioh  terrified 
them.  This  occurred  when  he  was  a  youth,  and 
one  of  the  various  images  of  the  god  represents 
him  as  standing  on  a  serpent's  head,  and  another 
as  playing  a  flute.  Other  images  exhibit  him  as  a 
babe  in  the  arms  of  bis  mother,  and  as  a  atronc 
inan  ready  for  the  fijtht.  or.  again,  as  a  playful 
boy  bending  on  one  knee  and  holding  out  one 
hiu)d  for  sweetmeats. 

The  chief  object  of  Krishna's  appearance  on 
earth  appears  to  have  been  to  slay  Kansa.  the  bad 
king  of  Slnttra.  When  Krishna  was  a  youth, 
Kansa  sent  a  demon  iu  the  form  of  a  crane  to 
swallow  him,  but  the  god  made  himself  so  over- 
poweringly  hot  that  the  demon  crane  was  only 
'  too  glad  to  eject  him  at  last  from  his  beaki 
whereupon  Krishna  tamed  and  rent  the  bird. 
SeizicK-    its    long    bill,    he    tore    the    oreatnre   in 


rule  of  the  British  their  state  would  probably  be 
inBnitely  worse.  They  have  called  upon  lAk^hmi 
but  she  has  not  heard.  She  is  genendlj  repre- 
sented as  a  lorely  woman  with  &  golden-coloured 
face — gold  being   the  Hindu's  idea  of  b«aiity.    She 
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accompanieB  TiahuD    in   man;  of    his    incarnations 
and  rejoices  in  aeveral  names. 

Very  different    from    "The   Preserver."    and   the 
goddess  of  good  luck,  are  Siva,  or  Shiva,   and  his 


■Kife.  Siva  is  the  Destroyer,  bat,  onrionsly  enoi^h, 
be  is  also  the  Boprodaoer,  while  his  name  signifies 
''The  Happy  One."  Siva  ia  also  called  the  6re&t 
God  or  Uahftdeva,  because  he  cut  off  tbe  fifth  head 
of  Brahm^  He  is  often  presented  as  a  man.  nearly 
naked,  but  powdered  OTer  with  ashes,  and  partly 
clad  in  a  tiger-skin  an-atbed  about  his  loins.  Cobras 
coil  and  curl  about  his  head  and  neok,  while  in 
one  hand  he  often  holds  a  thunderbolt.  He  is 
endowed  with  a  third  eye  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead,  this  third  eye  being'  snpposed  to  indi- 
cate his  great  faealty  of  con  tern  plat  ioh.  Perhaps 
this  third  eye  is  to  repreaent  an  "inward  eye" 
of  reflection.  A  necklace  of  human  sknlls  de- 
ooratea  his  horrible  throat  in  same  pictures,  while 
i.\  another  hand  he  wields  a  migrhty  trident,  or 
club,  sannonnted  by  hnmau  heads  and  imitations 
of  breast  bonoa  and  riba.  '  He. is  also  armed  with 
a  bow,  snd  an  axe.  Siva  seems  to  have  been  at 
times  a  drunken  sot,  one  ot  his  favonrite  intoxi- 
canta  befog  "bhanK,''  a  preparation  made  from  th3 
CaHnahit  Indica  or  Indian  hemp.  If  one  of 
the  principal  deities  thus  gives  way  to  intoxi- 
cation, it  ia  not  surprising  that  some  ot  his 
followers  should  also  bo  addicted  to  strange  drugs. 
Siva's  drunkenness  is  said  to  acconat  foe  the  fact 
that  his  son,  the  god  Ganeaa,  has  an  elephant's  head  ; 
and  it  happened  in  this  way.  When  the  boy  was 
bom,  tbe  sun  called  one  day  t«  oongratulate  the 


mother  Parvati,  and  his  rays  were  so  hot  that 
they  burned  the  infant's  head.  "  Put  on  another 
head,"  urged  the  anxious  mother  to  her  husband, 
and  Siva,  being  drunk,  cut  off  an  elephant's  head 
and  stuck  that  on.  trunk  and  all ;  and  so  Oanesn 
became  the  elephant-god  or  the  god  of  wisdom. 
Tbe  Kev.  W.  J.  Wilkins,  however,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  very  shrewdly  remarks  that 
Ganeaa  is  tbe  god  of  cunn,iug  rather  thau  of 
wisdom. 

Biva  had  several  wives,  or  the  same  wife  in 
several  forms.  At  firAt  she  ia  Parvati,  or  Sati — "Thv 
Faithful  One" — and  her  name  is  given  to  widows 
who  ohooee  to  be  burned  alive  with  the  body  of 
their  husband  ;  secondly,  ahe  ia  Durg&,  an  attractive 
monstrosity  with  ten  arms  and  a  face  which  ia 
supposed  to  be  calm  and  beaeHDent.  She  slew  a 
mighty  demon  of  tha  same  name  as  herself,  with- 
out tbe  long  '"i"  at  the  end — thus,  "Durga" — and 
performed  prodigies  ot  valonr.  One  of  the  fofms  ot. 
Dargfl  is  known  as  Jagaddhatri  or  "  Tbe  MoUier  of 
tbe  World,"  when  she  is  represented  as  seated  on  a 
lion,  and  dressed  in  red.  But,  again,  the  wife  of  Siva 
appears  as  Killi,  the  Goddess  ot  Cruelty,  and  one  of 
the  most  horrible  of  all  the  Hindu  deitlee.  It 
seems  not  nnfiCCing  that  the  Destroyer  shonld  have 
Cruelty  for  wife.  She  is  generally  represented  as 
a  black  woman,  adorned  with  human  skulls  and 
bands,  and  dancing  on  the  body  of  her  husband. 
This  is  not,  however,  because  she  hates  him,  but 
beoanse  when  she  had  finished  destroying  her  ene- 
mies,  she  danced  so  violently  that  the  earth  seemed 
likely  to  be  shaken  to  pieces.  So,  to  stop  her, 
Siva  lay  down  among  the  dead  bodies,  and  she, 
seeing  him  under  her  feet,  became  ashamed  and 
put  out  her  tongue  —  whioh  is  the  Bengali  manner 
of  blushing — and  oeaeed  bor  dancing. 

These  variations  or  different  forms  of  the  Biudu 
gods  are  very  perpleiing.  Thus  the  well-known 
idol  Juggernaut— the  Sanskrit    name  of    whioh   is 
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however;  relaU   that  the  god  U  b  inodificBtJon   ol 
oeitain  Buddhistic  iymbolB. 

Serpent  or  snnke  worship  still  finds  bwit 
votaries,  eapecially  in  the  neighboarhood  i>r  Xaf- 
pore,  or  city  of  the  snake.  Serpent  worship  L«. 
in  (act,  one  of  the  moBt  uidespread  and  ojicifc- 
fottns  o[  early  reiigione,  and  it  is  prominoat  in 
early  Hindu  Buddhism. 

NotwithstandioK  the  namerooB  gods  of  the  Hiniii:^ 
there  are  certain  broad  diviaions  anionir  their  fvL- 
lowers,  such  as  the  worshippere  of  VLsbnu,  whn 
are  found  chiefly  in  the  sonth.  and  the  odorprs  ■A 
Siva,  who  are  larpely  to  be  met  with  in  the  norli. 
^  while  there  arc  aUo  the  worehippora  of  the  wivi* 
of  these  gods.  But  while  selecting  one  or  nii-r» 
gods  for  especial  worship,  a  Hindu  woald  ackooir. 
ledge  the  power  of  all. 

The  truth  seems  lo  be.  chat  this  imaginative  anO 
impressionable  people   hare  made  into  gods  all  tLr 
-heroes  and  heroines   of  their   ancient   legends   an.) 
fairy  tales.     If  we  in  Britain  etented  into  deide; 
the    brave    kinff 
Arthur   ind    his 
knifrht«    of    the 
table     round. 
Alfred  the  Great 
and    the   Vener- 
able Bede ;  if  we 
hoped    to    reach 


JagaDuStha — is  said  to  be  really  but  a  form  or 
variation  of  Vishnu.  Juggematit  is  "The  Lord  of 
the  World."  He  is  a  very  UB'ly  god.  an  almost  form. 
leee  block,  the  reason  whereof  is  curious :  it  was  due 

the  ffod- work. 


to    make    an 
present  Viab- 


work.  The 
kiUfT.  how- 

the    part    of 

Tom."  and 
the      irod- 

wroth  de- 
parted, leav- 
ing    Ji'gger- 


formlesa    block   we  i 


where. in  (roldcn 
splendour       the 

his    rest,    where 

miwic  fountain, 
and  where  grow 
the      magic 

worshipped  as 
deities  such  old 
fairy  -  tale      fa- 

the  Giant-Killer, 
and     the    irlass- 

slippered  Cinderella :  if  we  can  imatfine  that  we 
did  such  foolish  things  as  these,  then  we  can 
understand  something  of  what  the  Hindui  seem  ct 
have  done  with  their  foscinatinir  sl^irjea  of  thf 
post.  But  tliere  is  a  world  of  difference  betwnn 
enjoying,  and  even  profiting  by,  legends  and  lilei- 
ature,  history  and  romance,  and  elevating-  tbtir 
characters  into  ((ods  ;  and  it  is  the  latter  which  tbi 
Hindns  seem  to  have  done.  Only  the  true  Li^i 
of  the  world  can  dispel  tbeee  dark  shadows. 

The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  courteiT 
of  the  authorities  of  the  London  Missionary  Socicr.'. 
the  Churoh  Missionary  Society,  and  the  BritEsa 
Museum,  in  giving  him  permission  \a  reprodme 
pictures  of  various  idols. 


a     close     observer     of 
human    nature   nothing 
ii*      sadder      than       to 
watch  how  many  people 
make  miserable  failures 
of    their    Hves,    for    no 
other  reason  than    that 
they     have    put    them- 
selves,   or   been    thrust, 
into    the    Wrong    place. 
AqJ,  once   there,  liow   few    have   tJie  change 
ur    energy    to    extricate    themselves    from    a 
fjilne  environment,  which  cramps  their  talents 
;ind  deadens  their  moral  powers. 

There  were  only  too  many  examples  of  this 
.sort  at  Claverton  Board ing-House,  but  the 
iiio.-it  striking,  I  think,  was  that  of  beautiful 
Maud  Melville.  She  was  the  daughter  of  a 
W.iitch  county  squire,  who,  having  got  into 
money  dilHcutties,  feared  to  face  his  creditors, 
jind  shot  himself  in  his  own  grounds  one 
fateful  Christmas  morn.  His  wife  did  not 
.'ling  survive  the  shock,  and  at  twenty  Maud 
Meh'ille  liad  to  confi-ont  the  world^hand- 
.soijip,  penniless,  and  equipped  only  with 
high  spirits  and  a  fearless  ignorance  for 
the    terrible   battle   of   life. 

A  poor  relation,  hitherto  ignored,  invited 
Maud  at  this  juncture  to  come  to  London, 
wiicre  she  would  put  her  in  the  way  of 
sliming  her  living.  Only  too  thankfully  the 
i^iil  accepted,  and  arrived  one  day  at  Claver- 
:t>ii  Mouse,  creating  quite  a  sensation  by  her 
:tiiiKniSccnt  and  healthy  physique,  her  ele- 
gant   iiioumihg,  and  the  power,    vigour,    and 
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dash  she  exhibited  in  every  movement.  Her 
cousin,  Mrs.  Latimer,  sighed  as  she  looked 
at  her.  She  her^lf  was  a  clei'gyman's  widow 
who  for  fifteen  long  years  hod  battled  with 
genteel  poverty  for  the  sake  of  her  six 
children,  and  having  got  them  into  Homes 
and  in  various  foundations,  nieekly  subsided 
into  a  post  at  thirty  shilhngs  a  week,  wait- 
ing for  the  time  when  they  in  their  turn 
could  contribute  to  her  support.  She  had 
a  meek -looking  face,  its  expression  marred 
by  the  constant  necessity  of  paring  down 
expenses  till  it  had  pai-ed  the  half  of  a 
beautiful    soul    away. 

In  a  moment  of  motherly  warmth  she 
had  offei-ed  to  adopt  her  lovely  young  rela- 
tive, and  was  now  rather  overwhelmed  jat 
her  I'esponsibility.  Maud  li^'cd  in  a  state  of 
rebellion,  vehemently  and  constantly  ex- 
pressed. She  fumed  at  her  splendid  pro- 
portions, which  mode  I'cst  a  thing  impossible 
to  her  in.,  our  narrow,  space-stinted  abode. 
She  inveighed  at  her  healthy  appetite,  which 
left  her  always  hungry  after  her  nieagre 
meals.  , 

Meanwhile,  Maud  hnd  elected  typewriting 
as  a  profession,  and  feverishly  worked, 
breaking  her  back  and  wearing  out  her 
eyes  at  an  occupation  about  as  unsuited 
to  her  as  a  problem  in  Euclid  to  a  wild 
colt. 

When  tolerably  competent,  she  was  lucky 
enough  to  get,  through  advertising,  a  situa- 
tion as  typewriter  in  a  Fleet  Street  office  at 
fifteen    shillings  a   week. 
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Then  her  discipline  began.  She  had  to 
rise    at    7    a.m.    from    her    three-and-sixpenny 

cubicle,  breakfast  at  8  on  tea  and  bi'eatl- 
and -butter,  walk  to  her  destination,  work 
from  9  a.m.  to  1  p.m. ;  spend  6d.  on  her 
luuch,  and  work  t^aiii  till  6  p.m.,  when 
she  walked  home  to  a  fourpenny  ten :  and 
had  to  spend  the  rest  of  the  evening  in  a 
room  so  dingy  that  only  the  few  who  hud- 
dled round  the  <laiup  could  see  to  -do  any- 
thing. 

Such  a  life  is  depressing  to  those  who 
have  passetl  girlhood  and  have  well-regulated 
niinda.  What,  then,  must  it  be  to  girls  of 
the  age  to  have  an  overmaitering  capacity 
for  pleasure,  a  rebellious  desire  for  comfort, 
and  who  learn  only  too  soon  that  by  saying 
just  one  word  they  can  obtain  all  that 
eager  youth  demands,  fot^^^tful  of  the  hitter 
ashes  into  which  tlie  fruits  of  pleasure  turn  i 

Some    people    acclimatise   quickly  :    not   so 


Mand  and  her  make.  Each  night  she  laid 
her  head,  with  more  distaste,  on  the 
coarse  harti  pillow  ;  each  day  made  her 
turn  with  more  disgust  from  the  che*)), 
unpalatable  food.  For  the  very  reason  that 
she  was  .so  full  of  physical  vitality  did  lb- 
sedentary  life  prey  on  her  nerve.s.  >\ir 
liad  she  mental  resources  to  balance  thit 
animal    restlessness. 

I  began  to  fear  when,  after  a  time,  I 
noticed  lits  of  brooding,  and  the  alnx-i 
sullen  manner  with  which  she  received  anv 
overtures  to  friendship,  and  when  lir; 
Latimer  said  cheerily,  one  day,  "  Dear  Mau-i 
was  settling  down,  at  last,"  I  only  breatln"! 
a   hope   that   this    was  not   a   calm    before  a 


Yet  little  did  any  of  us  guess  how 
lowering   tempest    ws-s   to   break. 

One  afternoon  Mrs.  Latimer  was  in 
room    warming   herself    by    my    stove,    v 


"  Maud  walked  in,  pale  and  dislicveHcd."- 
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"  Tbe  manaKer  entered  Just  ai  she  Becretad  t) 


the  door  burst  open  and  Mnud  walked  in 
pale  and  dishevelled,  with  •  whitf  quivenng 
iips   and   a   wild,    hunt«l    look    in    her  ejes 

She  flung  heraelf  on  her  knees  between 
us,  and  began  twisting  her  veil  around  her 
fingers. 

"  It  'a  all  over !  they  've  sacked  me  she 
aaid,    in    a   low,   defiant  tone. 

Mrs.      Latimer     uttered     a     little     cry     of 

"  Wliy,  child,"  she  said,  tremblint,  all 
over,  "  what  is  to  become  of  you  if  io« 
throw    away   chances   tike   that  ! 

"  I  (ion't  know — and  I  don  t  care  ihe 
muttered  sullenly,  and  got  up  and  went  to 
the    window. 

"  Didn't    the    manoi^er    give     a    reason  I 
I   a.sked,    seeing   that   Mrs.    Latimer  was   too 
much    afraid    of    her    tempestuous    cousin    to 
proceed, 

"  Oh,    yes ;  he  found  me  out 

"  In    what  T  " 

"  I  stole  a  shilling";  and  the  girl  turned 
round    and    faced    us    with    flaming    face. 

Mrs.  Latimer  burst  out  crying,  and  began 
to    rock    herself   to  and    fro. 

"  Oh  Maud,  you  have  disgraced  the 
family  !  "  she  sobbed.  "  How  shall  we  ever 
hold    up    our   heads   again  1  " 

"  Tell  U8  why  you  did  it,"  I  asked,  as 
calmly    as    I    could. 

"  Yes,     I     will     tell     you,"      said      3faud 


hercelj  I     hd    it   becjiu       I    wvia   hungry 

and  could  stand  being  hun(,rj  n  >  i  lore 
\  ou  people  uiav  In  e  on  tp  i  and  bread 
and  butter  but  I  tell  jou  I  (int  and  I 
Mont  It  keeps  ne  nwalvc  at  nij,ht^it 
f,i\es  me  a  headache  all  da\  ^ii  I  I  ha^e 
to  do  my  work  all  the  nme  suk  and 
starling  thouj,h  I  feel  "i ou  df n  t  know 
the   pain   of   it     and  it   la.sts      >    lon^ 

'^he  threw  he  self  fn  liei  I  nets  by  m\ 
side  and  puttm;L,  hei  lien  1  on  ii  \  lap 
ga^e   \  a?    to  a   passu,  nate  ht   'f   teai-s 

It  »aa  some  time  befoie  siie  w  ts  calm 
enough    to   tell    tthat   had    reallv   haj  jieiied 

\s  far  as  we  could  (.ather  Maud 
happened  to  be  alone  w  hen  h^r  luncheon 
hfur  arn^ed  ^he  was  piittm,,  on  her  hat 
when  her  eye  c  lu^lit  ''i^lit  f  a  pile  of 
siher  on  the  managei  s  desk  'sick  and 
faint  w^th  hunger  chafed  and  weary  at 
the  Lonstant  complaints  of  h«i  inattention 
and  stupidity,  Maud  jielded  to  a  sudden 
overpowering  temptation  to  take  one  shilling 
and  get  onx  good  .dinner  at  least.  The 
manager  entered  just  as  she  secreted  the 
money,  and  poor  Maud  flushed  scarlet  as 
she  hui-riedly  passed  him  by.  He  looked 
at  her  rather  intently,  and  thinigh  she 
oixlered  the  coveted  plate  rif  meat,  '  every 
mouthful  nearly  choked  her,  for  -ihe  felt 
she   was   detected. 

It     was     no     surprise,    therefore,     on    her 
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return     to     hear     ithe     waa    wanted    by    the      ab(>iit     in     feveriah     slumber.       And      what 
manager ;     and    bracing    herwif    up    for  the      agony    her   revelations    revealed !      How    she 


ordeal,  she  appeared  before  hitn.  The  inter- 
view wart  curt  on  both  sides.  When  taxed 
with  the  theft,  slie  admitted  it  at  once, 
but  refused  to  give  an}-  reason  for  an 
action,  aa  he  phniMfd  it,  "  so  extraordinary 
and    unladylike." 

She     was    told     to    go,     but    warned    that 


had  fretted  for  lier  dead  mother,  though 
her  name  had  never  passed  her  lipa ;  hov 
the  terrible  end  ci  her  father  had  entered 
into  her  soul,  L.nd  how,  night  after  night, 
she  saw  him  as  she  had  found  liim,  dying 
under   the   trees. 

And   then,    as   she    tossed   her  arms   about 


'  •  I  thint  JOQ  b 
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the  matter  would  not  end  there ;  that  an 
example  would  have  to  be  made,  for  the 
sake  of   the   others. 

"  Wliat  lie  meant  I  don't  know,"  con- 
cluded Maud,  who  had  talked  herself  into 
an  excited,  dctiant  mood,  "  and,  what 's 
more,  I  don't  care.  I  haie  done  my  best 
not  to  show  how  ill  and  niifterable  I  felt. 
And  now  I  am  glad  it  is  all  out  and  I 
need    not   tiy   any  more." 

The  situation  was  piiinful.  Mi's.  lAtimer 
wept  copiounly  and  refused  to  be  comforted, 
while  Maud  alternately  sulked  and  gave 
way  to  hysteric  long-di-awn  moans.  Pres- 
ently Mrs.  Latimer  went  away  for  a 
soothing  cup  of  tea,  and  to  find  a  dreary 
sort  of  comfort  in  detailing  this  last  new 
trouble  to  Mrs.  Coates  in  the  kitchen.  I 
took  advantage  of  her  absence  to  per- 
suade the  agitated  girl  to  lie  down  in  my 
bed,    and     only    too    soon    slie    was    tossing 


in  the  delirium  of  fe^er,  came  ever_.  and 
again    the   sad,    wild    moans — 

"  Oh,  mother,  I  am  so  hungry !  Can't  I 
die,  and  come  to  youl  It  will  drive  me 
to  do  something  bad,  this  cmving,  cTa%-ini: 
for  real  food.  Save  me,  mother — save  me 
against  myself  ! " 

It  was  pitiful  to  sit  and  listen  in  the 
darkening  twilight  to  the  confession  of  this 
high-bred  spirited  creature,  and  see  how  the 
mere  want  of  food  had  lowered  Iter  to  the 
level  of  the  street  thief.  How  were  we  to 
sa\e  her!  At  twenty  was  she  to  be  markeii 
for  life!  While  such  thoughts  were  passin;; 
through    niy    brain,    a    knock    came     to     the 

It   was   Mrs.    Coates,    in    tears. 

'■  Oh,  please,  miss,"  she  said,  "  my  bus. 
band  declares  Miss  Mehille  must  go  to- 
night.    He    'arbours  no  thieves  in  'is    'ouse," 

"Send     Mr.     Coates     to     me,"     I     replied 
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quietly;  "and  for  pity's  sake  do  try  to 
keep  your   tongues   quiet." 

When   she  had  gone   I   locked   the  door. 

Mr.  Coates  I  knew  for  a  drunken  bully, 
but  he  had  to  be  managed  somehow.  He 
came   and  rapped. 

"What   do  you   want?*"   I  inquired. 

"Miss  Melville  is  to  come  out  of  this," 
he   growled.     "I  keep   a   respectable   'ouse." 

"You  shall  take  her  by  brute  force  only," 
I  announced  cheerfully;  "and  if  you  dare  to 
break  open  my  door,   I  shall  summons   you." 

He  used  a  good  deal  of  bad  language,  but 
eventually  he  departed.  As  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, the  fracas  had  disturbed  Maud,  who, 
half-understanding,  cluing  piteously  to  me, 
crying  out  they  were  taking  her  to  prison. 

The  girl  was  in  a  high  fever;  but  when 
I  suggested  a  doctor,  Mrs.  Latimer  dissolved 
again  into  tears,  and  said  I  wanted  to  pub- 
lish their  disgrace.  So  there  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  shut  the  door  against  the 
whole   lot   and   nurse   her   myself. 

Towaids  dawn  my  patient  slept;  but  with 
the  morning  another  ordeal  awaited  me. 
About  ten  o'clock  Maud's  manager  arrived, 
and  asked  to  see  her  relative.  But  Mrs. 
Latimer   was   too   discomposed. 

So   I   went   down-stairs   to   the   manager. 

He  was  stout  and  portly,  with  obtrusive 
diamond  studs  and  a  massive  gold  watch- 
chain.  Somehow,  his  fatness  and  his  pros- 
perity angered  me  when  I  thought  of  the 
wi-etched,    hungry   girl   up-stairs. 

"Very  bad  business,  this,"  he  began 
pompously. 

"The  girl  took,"  I  said  boldly,  "a  trifle 
because  she  was  so  hungry  she  did  not 
know  what  she  was  doing.  She  took 
enough  for  one  meal  and  no  more.  A 
criminal  would  have  seized  the  whole  pile. 
She  spent  the  money  on  that  meal,  and 
that  meal  only.  To  me,  the  crime  is  shared 
with  those  who  exact  a  man's  labour  but 
refuse   a   mans   pay." 

My   earnestness   took   his   breath  away. 

"  You  speak,"  he  said  at  last,  "as  if  I 
have  no  heart  and  ill-treated  my  employees. 
I  assure  you,  I  give  to  many  a  beggar  in 
the   street." 

"  Why  ? "  I  demanded.  "  Because  they 
a.sk  for  it — and,  thanks  to  our  social  code,  a 
lady  can't,  and  won't.  I  am  sure  if  Miss 
Melville  had  gone  to  you  and  begged  for 
a  shilling,  you  would  not  have  refused  it 
as  charity.  If  she  had  asked  for  a  rise  in 
her  salary,  you  would  have  laughed  her  to 
scorn.  Yet  you  and  I  know  that  fifteen 
shillings  can't  board  and  feed  a  healthy  girl 
if  she   has   to   dress   like   a  lady." 


"It  is  not  my  place,"  he  replied  sulkily, 
"to  inquire  ivom  those  I  employ  whether 
the  wages  I  offer  is  their  only  means  of 
livelihowl.  They  take  it,  and  they  know 
their   own   business." 

"  Granted,"  I  said,  "  in  general ;  but  is 
it  not  your  place,  when  a  case  like  this 
comes  to  your  knowledge,  to  treat  it  with 
mercy,  and  not  make  a  public  scandal  ? 
It   is   in  your  hands   to  ruin  her  whole  life." 

"  What  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? "  he 
asked,  looking  puzzled,  "  I  can't  take  her 
back  ;  think  of  the  example,  when  the  whole 
office   knows." 

"  You  can,  instead  of  a  month's  notice, 
give  her  a  month's  salary,"  I  suggested. 
"With  that,  I  will  take  her  away  and 
never  ask   for  a   reference." 

"  But   the   example  !  "   he   stammered. 

"  Need  your  left  hand  know  what  your 
right  hand  does?"  was  my  reply;  and  I 
knew  by  the  way  he  smiled  my  cause  was 
won. 

In  due  course  a  cheque  came ;  and  when 
Maud  was  better  we  went  to  Dover  for 
the  sea  air.  As  she  revived,  she  felt 
acutely  what  she  hivd  done,  and  one  day, 
when  I  had  treated  her  to  a  ride  and  she 
had  come  back  glo^'ing  and  animated,  a 
bright   idea   came   into   my  head. 

"  Maud,"  T  said  that  afternoon  as  we  sat 
on  the  beach,  "  have  you  set  your  heart  on 
always   typewriting  ? " 

She  shuddered,  and  the  large  eyes  dark- 
ened  with   pain. 

"I  hate  it,"  she  said  vehemently;  "but 
what  else  can  I  do  ?  I  know  so  little.  If 
people  would  only  let  me  earn  my  living 
by  driving  a  donkey  on  the  sands,  I  woiild 
be   perfectly   happy." 

"  If  you  dai*e  to  he  as  unconventional '  as 
that,"  I  said,  laughing,  "  I  think  you  have 
something  very  happy  in  store.  I  have 
noticed  what  a  splendid  rider  you  are. 
Why  not  give  riding  lessons  to  ladies? 
Curiously  enough,  I  know  the  master  of  a 
large  riding  -  school ;  he  might  put  you  on 
his   staff  as   a   commencement." 

The  idea  was  rapturously  received,  and 
acted    upon   without    loss   of   time. 

At  a  salaiy  of  thirty  shillings  a  week,  Maud 
was  installed  as  riding-mistress,  and  thoroughly 
enjoyed  taking  out  her  riding-party  daily. 

She  is  married  and  set  up  for  herself 
now,  and  it  is  with  her  express  permission 
that  I  have  been  allowed  to  tell  how  nearly 
her  life  was  wrecked  by  a  temptation  from 
which  more  respectable  people  suffer  than 
the   world   wots  of. 
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dingj  g-arreto,  very  near  the  aky.  The  garrets  ad- 
joined eocli  other,  and  Sam  and  Tilda  bad  first 
met  on   the  abaire. 

The  first  time,  thej  passed  each  other  w^thont 
a  word ;  the  next,  Sam  got  aa  far  as  a  sheepieh 
grin  and  a  blush,  and  received,  in  return,  Buoh  a 
uharmiug  smile  that  his  heart  beat  tumultuous!}-. 
Tilda  really   had   a  very   pretty  Bmile. 

Mrs.  Wilson  —  the  hard-worked  voman  to  whom 
Tilda  went  daily,  to  scrub,  and  nitad  cbildren,  and 
do  odd  jobs — often  exolaimed  at  her  slavey's  smutty 
face,  and  wondered  how  it  came  to  be  in  sucli  a 
oondition.  She  did  not  know  of  Sam's  existence, 
or  she   would   not  have   been  so  surprised. 

Sam  and  Tilda  now  "  kept  company."  On  Sun- 
days they  would  go  for  a  walk  arm-in-arm,  and 
sometimes  even  take  a  'bus  and  set  out  inlj)  what 
was  to  them  '■  the  country."  At  such  times  all 
the  drudgery  and  niiserj'  of  the  week  was  forgotten, 
and   they   were   radiantly   happy. 

The  dream  of  their  lives  was  to  live  in  the 
country ;  and  on  these  Sundays.  Tilda,  who  had 
a  Tivid  imagination,  would  hold  forth  about  a 
wonderful  future,  with  a  cotti^e  and  flowers,  and 
oocke    and    hens,    until    Sam    held    his    breath    t« 

"In  course,  we'll  be  able  to  he  married  soon, 
Sam.  Somethink '11  turn  up.  dear;  you  wait  and 
see,"  she  would  say  briskly,  and  watch  his  face 
anxiously  until,  through  all  the  soot,  she  saw  it 
prow  brighter. 

If  she  ever  had  gloomy  thou^'hts.  i(  ever  that 
tired  young  face  looked  miserable  and  that  brave 
heart  broke  down,  it  was  only  in  solitudo,  and 
Sam  never  knew.  Sometimes  it  was  very  ditScult 
to  be  cheerful,  even  for  bis  sake  ;  for  hunger 
makes  even  a  brii;ht  outlook  seem  dismal,  and  it 
rendered  their  rather  gloomy  outlook  very  black 
indeed — for  Tilda  was  often   hung-ry. 

But  he  never  knew  that  either ;  be  thought 
that  only   he   suCFercd  from   that  complaint. 


One  miserable  rainy  evening  she  was  wending 
her  way  to  her  garret  after  her  day's  work.  Her 
back  ached,  her  bead  ached,  her  eyes  aohed — she 
aohed  all  over.  Even  ber  heart  ached — she  seemed 
to  have  lost  all  hope. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  Sam  bad  gone  on  a  job  a 
long  way  off,  and  would  not  be  back  thftt  nighl ; 
perhaps  it  was  the  wet,  wretched  evening,  or  her 
extra  hard  day's  work.  Anyway,  she  felt  very 
lonely  and  weary.  Then  suddenly  she  Btnmbled 
against  something  soft. 

She  bent  down,  and  there,  in  the  darkness. 
beheld   a  little   huddled-np   figure. 

"Hy ! "  she  said,  and  at  her  voice  two  grvM 
frightened  blue  eyes  opened  and  gazed  up  at  her. 
"You    needn't     be    frightened,   dearie,"    said    Tilda 

The  poor  little   waif  burst  into   sobs  and  t 


■'Oh,   take    . 


ailed. 


of 


lost!' 


-I's 


frig'ht«ned  !  "    she 


And  Tilda,   i 
picked   her  np 

That  was  bow  it  came  about  that  she  bad  to 
make  her  food  stretch  out  and  do  for  two. 

II, 

She  called  Sam  the  next  morning  and  told  htm 
what  she  bad  done. 

Sam  looked  grave  and  suggested  giving  the 
child  up  to  a  policeman.  But  Tilda  sbook  ha 
ruddy   head. 

'I  can't.  Sam."  she  said.  "She's  such  a  little 
dear,  and  she  clings  to  me  like  anythink.  It  ain't 
no  good — 1   just  can't." 

Then  Sam  was  taken  into  the  small  garret — so 
poor  and  so  clean — and  shown  the  chihl  lying 
tossing   on   the   bed. 

She  certainly  was  very  pretty,  and  it  was  Terr 
pitiful  to  see  bow  she  shrank  from  Sam  and  clang 
to  Tilda. 

"Go  'way.  man— I  loves  die   one,  not  yon — ob! 
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3tae  miaed  appealing  bine  e;es  to  Tildft,  mutelr         "I'se  not  ftlirBjB  (rood,  bat   I'«e  as  {food  u^I 

befcif ing   for  her   "  mnininie."  can  be,  ebe  I   wooldn't    (k  '  naughtj  ;     but  I  wka 

Sam'i    warm    heart    wu    enlisted    on    the   little  naugrhty  yes'daf." 
stranger's    behalf.       He    promised    to    call    af  the  '-Was  yoa,   dearie?" 

polioe-fltAtioa  and   report  all    about   the   loet  child.  ''  Tee,   I  runned   'way  from  nuTBe." 

She    was    dreMed    in    miserable    raffs,    and    the  Tilda  pricked  np  her  ears.     ''  Nnrae "  I     Then  she 

thonght  of  a  reward  never  entered  Tilda's  head.  could    not    be   a    poor    child.      That  was   why  she 

She  had   to  leave  the  child   alone    all    daji   aud  eeemed  so  different   and   spoke    so  differently — bnC 

-she  htinied  home  anxiously  that  evenin;;.  the  clothed  ! 

It  gave    her    a   strangely    pleasant   thrill    to'  be  "  WilL  you  tell  me  'ow  it  all  'appened,  darling?.' 

^veloomed  home,  she  said. 

What  tbooK)^  she  had  to  jro  to  bed  sopperles?  '  Kitty  crept  closer. 

She  never  for  one   instant  repented.  ''  I  'se  frightened.''  she    whispered,   and   ber  eyes 

"My   name's   Xittj,"  prattled    the    child;    ''vid  grew   large   with   fear, 
joti's  ever  so  nice,  I  Qnk  ;   but  yoa'a   not  like  my  "Oh,   well,  never  mind  now;    and    I   'ope  we'll 

lUQmmie   at   all ;    and   is   dat   nan   dat  corned  a —  soon  Gnd  yer  mummie,  dear,  and    then    you  '11   be 

bofcey.'"  all   right,"   said  Tilda  soothingly,   and   she  hugeed 

"  No,  no,  he  ain't ;  he  'a  just  as  good  as  he  can  be."  the  pretty   little   thing   very  dose.  | 
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"  '  My  dHrllng  I  mr  darling  I '  " 

Gradually,  as  the  daja  wore  on.  Tilda  heard  a 
confused  t«te  of  an  old  woman  takinf  Kittj  into 
funny  Btreeta  and  a  dark  room,  imd  taking'  off  alt 
her  clothes,  and  leaving  her  out  in  the  dark  and 
rain.  Bat  the  child  always  sobbed  pitifull}-  when 
ahe  mentioned  that  awful  day. 

Ona  evening',  Sam  came  bursting  into  the  garret. 
lie  even  forgot  Co  knock,  which  was  a  sign  of  great 
agitation  on  his  part.  Ordinarily,  he  was  verj' par- 
tjcjilar  and  very  shy  about  entering  hia  Tilda's  room. 

"Wot    is    it,   Sam.'"  cried    Tilda,    dreading    bod 

"Why,  I  knowB  as  I've  found  her  people,"  re- 
plied ^  Sam  in   a  lond   whimper. 

Tilda's  heart  beat  quickly  with  a  strange  mix- 
tare   of  joy  and   sorrow. 

"  Tell   us,"   she  said. 

And  Sam,  still  in  a  loud  whisper — for  Kitty  was 
sleeping— told  how  he  hud  been  to  a  large  house 
to  clean  out  a  chimney,  and.  aft«r  his  job  was 
done,  bad  been  given  a  cnp  of  tea  and  some  bread- 
and-bntter.  "And  as  I  was  a'eatin<r  of  it.  the  cook 
and  the  'ousemaid  began  to  talk  to  each  other,"  he 
whispered,  "and  the  cook  says,  'Pore  missus!  I'm 
feared  it 'It  kill  'er,'  she  Eays.  And  the  other 
says.  'It  makes  me  feel  pretty  bod,  it  does,  to 
think  of  little  Miss  Kitty,  so  sweet  and  beautiful, 
lost — no  one  knows  where.'  I  pricked  up  my  ears, 
but  a  lielt  run?  and  the  'ousemaid  went  away,  and 
I  oome   right   off  to  you,   sweet'eart,  to   tell  yer." 


He  stopped,  and  Tilda  tamed  her 
pathetic  eyes  on  the  little  flnabed  face 
lying  on   her   bed. 

"It'll    t*e  '  ord    \a     lose    'er,"   »!i 
murmured. 
Sam   stared. 

"  Woman  is  strange,"  he  thon^bt. 
There 's  Tilda  with  no  bed,  no  food. 
'oause  of  the  child,  and  jet  she  don't 
want  'er  to  go  baok  to  "er  own 
people ;  and  she  never  thinks  oF  the 
reward  1  I  guess  they  're  belt^i  n 
men,  anyways." 

He  was  very  tender  to  Tilda,  and 
by  the  time  the  two  had  reached  the 
house  mentioned  by  Sam,  her  face 
was  verj  smutty— for  Sam  had  noi 
waited   to  ''  clean   'imself   up." 

They  Iiad  left  Kitty  at  home,  bat 
they  soon  had  ta  set  oat  to  fetch  her, 
accompanied  by  a  lady. 

Tilda  looked  at  her  in  awe.  She 
was  fluch  a  very  fine  lady — atl  in 
white  satin  and  diamonds.  But  what 
a  wretched  heart  that  satin  hid  '.  In 
what  despair  had  she  donned  it  ttiac 
evening  !  Only  for  her  husband's  sake 
liad  she  entertained  those  inHneutial 
political  guestd  tliat  ni^ht.  and  shr 
had  slipped  from  Clie  drawing-ro  im 
while  her  husband  still  lingered  witi 
his   friends   over  his   wine. 

"You     will      explain?''    she     had 
whispered  to   her  sister,   and   hnrried 
out   into  her  carri^^  with   Tilda  and   Sam. 

'■If   it   is— my  darling — I  shatl  nerrr  be— able   ti> 
show  you   my   gratitude,"   she    faltered    onoe,    and 
she    took    Tilda's    thin,    toii-wom    hand    into    hL-r 
soft  clasp.     They   reached  tie  garret,  and  the  lady 
hurried  to  the  l>ed. 
Then  such  a  cry  rang  out. 
"  My   darling  .'    my    darling  ! 
"  Uummie  !    oh,   Uummie  '.  " 

Tilda,  with  a  tender  thoutrhtfulneas  that  conid 
not  have  Iwen  beaten  by  a  duchess,  softly  clo«<l 
the  door  and  joined  Sam  on   the  narrow    landiii>r. 


Their  dream  has  come  true.  They  live  in  a 
little  cottage  in  the  country,  oloee  to  a  lar^r 
house,   where   Kitty  spends   most  of  her    life. 

Kitty,  with  rare  gratitude,  bad  refused  to  t,''^'f 
np   Tilda  even   for  her  mother. 

"  I  loves  her  \  I  loves  her  1  And  the  fanny 
block  man.  too  !  "  she  had  cried,  and  the  ladv 
had  looked  at  Tilda  with  a  soft  light  in  thoh- 
blue  eyes  that  wore  so   like   Kitty's. 

"  I  love  them,  too,"  she  had  said,  and  Tilda 
worshipped  her   from   that   moment. 

So  into  the  country  they  went,  ailsnt  from 
sheer  excess  of  happiness,  and  began  that  wcrader- 
ful,  beautiful  life  —  so  different  from  their  old 
dreary,  hard- worked  existence.  And  Tilda's  face 
is  never  smutty  now.         MAaoAECT    Wkstkup. 
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With  Illustrative  Anecdotes  and  References. 


January  17th.   A  Hultitade  Oonverled. 
To  read— Acts  iu  32—47.     Goldtn  Text^  Ver,  39. 

NTRODUCTION.  After  the 
gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost, 
St.  Peter  at  onoe  began  to 
preach  Jeeus  Christ. 

I.  The     Sermon.       (32-- 
36.)     (lirht  is  risen. 

Jesus  of    despised  Naza- 
reth   has    risen    from    the 
dead,  to  die  no  more.     Of 
this  the  Apostles  are   wit< 
ness  (i.   22) ;    thej  had  seen  Him. 

Christ  is  ascendrd.  His  work  on  earth  ended,  He 
could  not  stay.  Must  send  from  the  Father  the 
Holy  Ghost.  Of  this  they  had  all  seen  and  heard 
the  outward  signs — fire  and  wind.  David  foretold 
this  exaltation  to  priory   (Ps.  ex.   1). 

II.  The  Result.     (37—41.)     Conscience  stirred. 

A  sudden  awaken  in  {*•  on  the  part  of  the  Jews. 
Now  they  see  all  plainly.  Their  expected  Mes- 
siah was  to  be  lowly — to  suffer— to  die  and  rise 
again.  But  they  have  crucified  Him.  What  an 
awful  sin !    What  can  they  do  1 

Action  taken.  St.  Peter  seizes  the  opportunity. 
Ck>nTiction  of  sin  the  first  step  towards  repentance. 
(St.  John  xvi.  9.)  They  must  show  sorrow  by 
professing  faith  in  Jesus,  and  being  baptised  in  His 
name.    Then  the  Holy  Ghost  will  be  given  them. 

How  glad  they  are  !  Pardon  promised  and  the 
Spirit  of  holiness.  They  oome  forward  in  crowds 
for   baptism.     Three  thousand  baptised  at  onoe. 

III.  The  Infant  Church.    (42-47.)    .Yotice  : 

1.  Stead fti*t  in  learning.  Continued  in  the  Apostles* 
doctrine — i.e.  teaching.  Had  much  to  learn  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

2.  Steadfast  in  fellowship.  No  splitting  up  into 
parties,  as  afterwards.     (1  Cor.  i.  12.)    Were  all  one. 

3.  Sk'adfast  in  breaking  of  bread.  The  new  feast 
appointed  by  Christ.    (St   Matt.   xzvi.  26.) 

4.  Steadfast  in  worship.  **The"  prayers  (Greek) 
— /./'.  the  public  worship  in  the  Temple.    (Ver.  46.) 

5.  Constant  in  praise.  What  wonderful  mercies 
to  bless  God  for! — knowledge  of  their  sin,  change 
of  mind  towards  Jesus,  pardon,  peace,  love  developed. 

Lkssons.  1.  Christ  exalted  to  give  repentance 
and    forgiveness. 

2.  Where  the  Spirit  of  God  is  there  is  liberty. 

Conyenlon  through  the  Cross. 

Among  the  insane  patients  in  a  certain  asylum  was 
a  woman  whose  former  life  had  been  wicked.  One 
evening,  her  eye  was  accidentally  caught  by  a  picture 
ii»|  Christ  on  Calvary.    She  became  wrapt  In  the  most 

ttent   contemplation,  standing  motionless  as  a  statue, 
ith  her   eyes   fixed   on    the    picture.     A    chair    was 


brought,  and  she  sat  down,  but  continued  to  gaze  as  in 
a  trance.  After  some  time  she  took  up  a  paper  and 
pencil  which  lay  near,  and  began  to  write  oat  a  con- 
fession of  the  sins  ot  her  past  life.  In  the  course  of  tho 
day  she  was  induced  to  join  a  meeting  for  prayer,  and. 
after  a  time  of  painful  conflict,  light  and  peace  seemed 
to  enter  her  mind.  From  that  day  she  was  a  ching^ed 
woman,  converted  and  healed. 


January  24tq.   The  Lame  Man  Healed. 

To  read— Acts  Hi.  1—16.     Golden  'Axt^Ver.  16. 

I&trodUotioiL.  So  far  all  has  gone  well.  The  Church 
has  had  its  baptism  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  a  large 
increase  of  numbers :  great  fervour  of  love  among 
its  members.     All    has  been   bright.     Will   it  last? 

1.  The  Miracle.     (1—10.)  TJw  two  Apostles. 

Had  been  friends  and  partners  before  their  caU. 
(St.  Luke  V.  10.)  Now  attend  Temple  service 
together  at  three  p.m.    (Ps.  Iv.   17.)  > 

TIw  lamb  man^  carried  and  set  down  at  the 
"Beautiful  Gate"  made  of  i)ronase,  leading  from 
Court  of  the  Women  to  the  Inner  Court. 

The  Apostle's  order.  First  *'Look  on  us,"  that 
they  might  look  on  him  and  see  if  he  had  faith 
to  be  healed.  {See  xiv.  9.)  Then  tell  him  of 
their  poverty.  Their  Master  was  poor — so  are  they. 
All  their  money  has  been  given  to  the  poor.  One 
thing  they  have — power  to  hei^l  in  Christ's  name. 
In  His  name  St.  Peter  bids  him  rise  and  walk. 

The  miracle.  St.  Peter  reaches  out  his  hand. 
The  man  believes :  grasps  Apostle's  hand— tries  to 
get  up ~  finds  he  has  power ;  stands,  walks,  leaps. 
What  a  wonderful  miracle !  He  praises  God.  Al) 
the  people  are  amazed.  They  had  known  him  for 
years.  Knew  what  a  helpless  cripple  he  was.  Xow 
see  him  standing,  walking,  leaping  for  joy.  He 
has  asked  for  money— God   gave  him  health. 

Lessons.  1.  God  answers  faith  and  prayer  in 
this  way — often  gives  more  than  we  ask. 

2.  In  everything  give  thanks. 

II.   THie  Disconne.   (11—16.)     The  congregation. 

News  of  the  wonder  spread — crowd  quickly 
collects  in  portico.  They  find  the  healed  man 
clinging  to  the  Apostles.  St.  Peter  seizes  the 
opportunity. 

The  sernton.  How  was  this  man  healed  ?  He 
will  tell  them.  It  was  not  by  their  power  or 
godliness,  but  that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  That 
same  Jesus  whom  they  gave  up  to  death !  Faith 
in  Him  has  caused  this  wonderful  cure. 

Lesson.  As  with  the  body,  so  with  the  soul. 
Believe  in  Lord  Jesus,  and  thou  shalt  be  saved. 

The  Name  of  Jesus. 

A  clergyman  was  hastily  summoned  one  day  to  th& 
bedside  of  a  dying  woman,  who  was   labouring  under 
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sreat  spiritual  distress.  "Well,"  he  said*  as  he  entered 
the  darkened  room  where  she  lay,  *^what  hare  jtm  to 
eay  to  mel"  "Oh.  sir."  she  said,  "my  prayers  have 
been  so  oold.  my  faith  so  weak,  and  in  my  heart  there 
is  so  Jittle  love."  "Then."  said  he,  "say  'Jesus.'*  She 
repeated  the  sacred  name,  bot  coldly  and  withoat  feelingr. 
"  That  will  not  do."  he  said ;  '*  say  it  with  all  your  heart" 
This  time,  with  the  deepest  fervour,  she  said.  "  Jesus, 
Jesus " ;  and  as  she  uttered  His  Name  the  cloud  passed 
away,  to  return  no  more.  She  lived  for  three  days 
longer ;  and  before  she  died  she  said.  "  Oh !  thank  God 
for  teaching:  me  the  value  of  the  name  of  Jesus !  ** 


January  3181*.    The  Boldnees  of  Peter  and  Jolm. 

To  read— Arts  fr.  1—14.     Gulden  Text—Vcr,  12. 

Introdnctlon.  Last  lesson  told  of  healing  of 
lame  man  and  St.  Peter's  address  to  the  people.' 
His  address  is  suddenly  interrupted. 

I.  Apostles  Arrested.     (1—4.)     The  arrctt. 

The  priests,  the  captain  of  the  Temple,  the  Sad- 
duceea— all  combined  by  envy  of  the  Apostles  for 
teaching  the  people,  and  hatred  of  Jesus  Christ. 
So  they  seize  Peter  and  John,  and  lock  them  in 
prison  till  next  day. 

TJui  effect.  Whether  owing  to  the  miracle  or  to 
sympathy,  five  thousand  men  added  to  the  Church. 

Lesson.  1  Blessed  are  ye  when  men  irirnll 
persecute  you. 

II.  Apostles  Tried.    (5—12.)     Tim  eouncil. 

A  court  held  of  the  Sanhedrim,  or  council  of 
eeventy  Jewish  elders,  consistinjr  of  the  "rulers,"  or 
heads  of  the  chief  priests,  *' elders"  of  the  people, 
and  '^Scribes"  learned  in  law— the  Hijrh  Priest 
Annas  presiding:.    The  same  court  which  condemned 

Christ. 

St.  Peter  speaks  out  boldly.  This  miracle  was 
done  in  the  name  of  Jesus,  the  same  foretold  in 
their  Scriptures  as  Messiah.  They  had  rejected 
Him  and  crucified  Him;  but  God  had  exalted 
Him,  and  through  Him  alone  is  salvation. 

Lesson.  The  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  The  once 
timid  follower  became  the  brave  champion. 

IIL  Apostles  Cautioned.    (13,  14.) 

The  council,  amazed,  scarce  know  what  to  do. 
They  cannot  deny  the  miracle,  for  there  is  the 
healed  man.  So  they  let  them  pro  with  a  caution 
not  to  speak  at  all  in  the  name  of  Jesus.  Will 
they  be  likely  to  obey  this  order? 

Lesson.     Fierceness   of    man  shall    turn   to  Thy 

praise. 

Brave  for  Tmtb. 

In  Jerusalem,  during  the  ceaseless  civil  wars  which 
had  followed  the  division  of  Alexander's  empire,  one 
old  man  named  Onias  had  lived  a  life  so  high  and 
humble,  and  so  apart  from  strife,  that  his  prayers  were 
believed  to  have  power  like  Elijah's.  One  of  the  con- 
tending factions  dragged  him  from  his  homo  to  pray 
against  the  oiher.  Bht  the  old  man  had  not  learned  to 
turn  prayers  into  curses.  Quietly  he  knelt  down  among 
the  excited  mob,  and  prayed  aloud:  "O  God,  King  of 
the  universe,  sincci  on  one  side  are  Thy  people,  and  on 
Che  other  Thy  miuistere,  I  beseech  'ITiee,  hear  not  the 
prayers  of  either  to  the  injury  of  the  other.**  The  cries 
of  the  enraged  partisans  drowned  bis  voice;  the  stones 
fell  thick  around  the  grey  head;  the  feeble  life  was 
easily  bruised  out  of  the  aged  frame;  and  he  fell*  one 
of  the  few  marlyre  the  world  has  seen  to  mercy. 


February  7th.   Tme  and  FUae  GlTlBg. 

To    read—Acts    ir.    32— r.    11.     Golden    Jbrt— 

1  Sam,  xH.  7. 
Introduction.    Fresh  trouble  comes — this  time  withia 
the  Church. 

1.  TrvLB  OiVing.  (iv.  32—37.) 

T'Hlty  of  heart,  Number  of  belieyers  now  vcrr 
Ijurge— about  8,000.  Fall  of  love  to  Chriat  and  to 
one  another.  Each  considered  his  prox>eTty  for 
common  good  of  all.  Some  were  rich — sold  their 
houses  and  lands  and  gave  all  to  the  oommon  fond. 
Some  were  poor,  but  lacked  nothinir. 

Aetirity  of  life.  Apostles  bolder  than  ever.  Xoc 
afraid  of  Sadducees — preach  Resurrection  of  Chriit 
everywhere.  Their  work  blessed  by  God  and  ia 
favour  with  men. 

Lessoi^s.  1.  If  anyone  will  come  after  Me,  k: 
him  deny  himself. 

2.  Who  is  he  that  can  harm  you  if  je  be  fol- 
lowers of  that  which  is  good? 

IL  False  Oiling,    (v.  1—11.) 

The  sin.  Two  new  converts — ChristiaiM  in  nans, 
wishing  to  be  thought  well  oL  sold  a  propertj 
for  a  certain  sum ;  agreed  together  to  keep  back 
part  of  the  money  for  themselves,  but  to  pretei^ 
they  were  giving  it  all.  How  were  they  foond 
out?  The  Holy  Spirit  taught  St.  Peter,  who 
charged  first  one  and  then  the  other  with  the 
sin— a  lie  to  the  Holy  Ghost.  (Ver.  3.)  A  lie  » 
God.  (Ver.  4.)  Showing  that  the  Holjr  GhosX  is 
God. 

The  punishment.  Sudden  death  on  both.  Xo 
wonder  fear  came  on  all.  Now  no  one  wonld  dan 
join  from  base  motives.  Result  was — God*8  bonoa: 
vindicated.  Apostles  magnified,  hypocrites  warned  off 

Lessons.     1.  Love  of  money  is  the  root  of  evil- 

2.  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out. 

3.  The  wages  of  sin  is  death. 

Legend  of  St.  Martin. 
It  happened  one  day  that  Martinus.  afterwards 
Martin.  Bishop  of  Tours,  on  going  out  of  the  gate  of 
Amiens,  met  a  poor,  half- naked  beggar.  He  felt  c«»- 
passion  for  him,  but,  having  nothing  save  the  lanee 
cloak  he  was  wearing,  he  cut  it  in  twain  with  his  sword. 
and  gave  one  half  of  it  to  the  beggar,  covering  himseM 
as  well  as  he  might  with  the  other.  'l*bat  same  nig^.t 
when  asleep,  he  beheld  in  a  dream  the  Lord  Je8a»  Chrid. 
wearing  on  His  shoulders  the  half  of  the  cloak  wbich  fee 
had  bestowed  on  the  beggar.  And  Jesus  said  to  ih* 
angels  who  stood  around  Him,  "Know  ye  who  hath  thos 
arrayed  Me?    My  servant  Martin  hath  done  this.'* 


February  IIth.   The  Prison  Opened. 

To  read— Acts  r.  17—32.     Goldvn  TtJrt—Vcr.  29- 
Introductlon.     Disciples  increased  in  number  daily 
Fresh  persecution  besran. 

I.  Arrest  and  Deliyerance.    (17—20.) 

Tlie  arrest.  Annas  the  high  prieet  and  Saddnoeei 
disbelieving  the  Resurrection,  were  very  indi^nanL 
The  arrest  of  Apostles  is  ordered.  All  twelve  are 
seized  and  placed  in  the  common  prison. 

The  ddlverajice.  An  angel  from  heaven  ia  sen* 
to  deliver  them.  They  must  continue  to  preach 
boldly  in  the  Temple,  and  begin  early  the  next 
day  to  preach  as  before. 


Shout  Arrows. 


Hi 


Lesson.     In    tbe  Laid  il   mj  tnut ;   nrhoin  then 

aliall  I  few  ? 

U.  B*-UTMt.     (21—28.)    Meeiiitg  «/ tke  CB»neil. 

Meanwhile  what  wan  the  High  Priest  doing? 
Not  knowing  of  tbe  delivernnoe  o(  the  Apo«tle«, 
called  a  full  meeting  of  the  Sanhednni  to  decide 
their  fate.  Then  sent  to  fet<:h  the  priaonera.  Officers 
fiitd  the  prisoQ'Cloora  duly  ahat,  but  □□  one  within. 
How  daie  the  Apostles  disregard  their  authority  ? 
What  greater  power  is  ti<rhting  againat  them/  Now 
a  messenger  cornea  with  news.  The  Apoatle*  ars 
calmly  teaohini;  in  the  Temple  as  before '. 

lie-arrett.  The  osptain  and  officers  go  and  fetch 
the  Apostles.  They  come  kt  onoe,  and  care  not  (or 
imprisonment  or  even  death,    if  it  be  Crod's   will. 

The  ekarg::  The  High  Priest  questions  them. 
Did  the;  not  understand  the  commtind  that  they 
were  not  to  preach  in  Christ's  name  ^ 


III.  Bt  PMw'i  liuwttr.  (29—32.)  He  speaki 
ont  boldly,  md  defies  the  ooanoiL  God  luu  bidden 
them  preach  tbe  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesos,  aod  they 
mu5t  obey  Him. 

What  a  splendid  answer  I  Pablioly  confess  Christ 
before  highest  in  the  land.  To  have  uo  fear 
of  results.  Calmly  to  spealc  the  truth  even  at  risk 
of  their  lives.     Trnly  they  were  taught  of  God, 

Lessok.  Whosoever  will  confess  Me  before  men 
him  will  I  confess  before  My   Father. 

TotiM  Death. 
Before  (he  Hlghlandars  charged  at  Aim*,  our  G'larda 
wore  almost  out  to  pieces,  and  one  officer  exctaiinei). 

"The  Brlffade  oF  Ouards  will  be  destroyed'  Ought  It 
not  to  fall  baekl"  "Better  that  every  man  of  her 
Msjesty's  Guards  should  He  dead  upon  the  fleld  thin 
tarn  their  backs  upon  the  enemy '. "  was  the  slern  remark 
or  the  Krand  old  veleran,  Colin  Campbell,  as  he  Kalloped 
off  to  put  himself  at  tba   head  of  hl^  Highlanders. 


m'^mm 


SHORT   ARROWS. 

N0TE5     OF    CHRISTIAN     LIFE    AND    WORK. 


The   Powar   of  Kiudneii. 

INE  Sunday   morning   there  wan- 
dered    ijito     Mr.     Spu  neon's 
Tnbemacle     a     prodigal     son. 
He   WHS   from    the   Higtilnnds 
of    Sect  In  nd,    and   was    alone 
among  tlie  hmks   of  life  in 
the    great   city.      A    cheerful 
little   old   woman   made   room 
her  pew.     She  )ent  liim  a  hymn'hook, 
waa    over    she   opened   a 
asking  if  lie  was  not   a 
Anally 


for  him 

and   when    the 

^-Iranger,    and,    ini]uiring  about  his   home, 


mnny  lioura  in  which  they  are  left  to  their  own 
resources.  Each  bed  luis  a  board  across  It 
which  sen-es  as  a  table,  and  on  this  some  toys 
are  jilaced  for  the  little  one  to  play  with.  Some. 
thing  fresli,  even  thouyli  old,  is  eagerly  wel. 
corned,  but  the  things  must  not  lie  too  large  or 
heavy.  A  few  bricks,  a  soft  ball  with  a  string 
attached  to  pull  it  back,  a  train,  animals — any- 
thing  of  this  kind  servos    to    beguile    many    an 


inviting  iiim  to  take  tea  with  her.  He  told  llie 
Htory  himself  w-ith  the  comment,  "If  oil  Ilie 
pious  people  I  've  known  bad  beec  like  that 
good  woioan.  I  think  I  'd  have  been  different 
from   what  I  am.'' 

Wtaat  to  do  with  Discarded  Toys. 
There  is  n  liouao  nt  Highgate  called  "The 
Santa  Claus  Home,"  where  invalid  children — 
cliicQy  thme  suffering  front  spiniil  and  hip  diKCastes 
— are  taken  after  they  iiavc  left  the  hospital, 
but  while  they  need  more  eare  and  attention 
than  they  cimlil  gel  in  their  own  homes  ;  some 
arc  tliere  fur  a  thort  time  only,  others  stay  for 
many  nionthv.  They  Mc  in  tiieir  cotx  night  and 
day,  t;ciicnil!y  strapped  to  tlie  mattress  tu  keep 
the  diNCBsed  iiart  perfectly  straight  and  still. 
Seveml  Indie  living  in  tlie  neigldioiirhood  take  it 
in  turn  to  aniasc  then)  for  a  little  while.  Some 
read  and  ain^  to  them,  other?  bring  kindergarten 
work  for  tlietii  to  do,  and  one  Indy  teaches  the 
girls   to   dress   dolts ;    but   there   are   still   a   good 
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hour  that  would  ^  otberwiso  be  wearisome.  If  any 
readers  are  iuclined  to  send  a  parcel,  it  should 
be  addressed  to  Miss  Charles,  Santa  Claus  Home, 
South  Grove,   Highgate,  X. 

▲  Pleasant  Oreeting. 

We  have  just  received  the  enclosed  letter  from 
:ui  old  subscriber  in  the  country,  and,  as  it  may 
interest  our  readers,  we  quote  it  in  full :  "  Dear 
Sir, — Allow  me  to  congratulate  you  on  the  con- 
tinued success  of  our  dear  old  friend,  The  Quiver. 
We  are  still  delighted  with  it.  In  these  days 
of  record-making  and  record-breaking,  it  may 
interest  you  to  know  I  have  been  a  subsciiber 
from  1863,  and  have  all  numbers  from  that 
date.  Enclosed  is  P.O.  for  10s,  Will  you  please 
forward  to  a  charity  for  benefiting  the  little 
ones  ?-Sincerely  yours,       u^  Farmer's  Wife." 

Asldng   for   a   Bite. 

A  little  street -arab  is  eating  an  apple,  another 
boy  asks  for  a  bite.  The  reply,  "  Shan't ! "  is 
followed  by  a  further  supplication  :  "  Then  please 
give  us  the  core."  But  all  hope  is  extinguished 
by  the  prompt  announcement :  **  There  ain't  going 
to  be  no  core.*'  There  are  too  many  (leople  like 
this  boy.  They  desire  to  keep  their  time,  tiilcnts, 
money — everything — to  themselves.  So  little  of  the 
"ministry  of  communication"  is  there  in  thorn 
that  they  will  not  even  give  the  core  of  tlieir 
i^ple.     Fools  I  fur — 

**....    in  this  strange  world 

Of  boarding  and  growing  grey, 
All  you  can  hold  in  your  cold  dead  hand 

Is  what  }0U  have  given  away.'* 

Books    Big   and    Little. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  the 
significance  of  the  many  and  various  signs  of 
the  Israelitish  occupation  of  Egypt,  and  not  the 
least  valuable  contribution  to  the  subject  is  a 
work,  profusely  illustrated,  which  has  just  l>een 
issued  by  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  under  the  title, 
**  Light  from  the  Land  of  the  Sphinx."  The 
author,  Mr.  H.  Forbes  Witherby,  not  only  gives 
us  the  benefit  of  his  own  extensive  know- 
ledge, but  has  included  valuable  extmcts  from 
the  works  of  recognised  authorities,  and  the 
result  is  a  volume  which  is  excee<Ungly  in- 
teresting, and  also  very  instructive  and  helpful. 
— Dr.  A.  J.  Gordon,  of  Boston,  U.S. A.,  had 
many  friends  on  tliis  side  of  the  Atlantic,  who 
will  gladly  welcome  the  faithful  biogntphy  which 
has  just  been  published  by  his  son,  Mr.  Ernest  B. 
Gordon,  through  Messrs.  Hodder  and  Stoughton. 
Step  by  step,  from  his  earliest  boyhood  to  the  time 
of  his  death,  the  story  of  the  saintly  preacher's 
life  is  unfolded,  accompanied  by  illustrative  ex- 
tracts from  letters  and  unpublished  addresses,  which 
give  it  greatly  additional  value. — The  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer   gives  us  an  interesting  account  of  his  life 


and  work  in  Ix)ndon  in  his  hitest  volume,  "B^ 
verics  and  liealities,"  which  is  issued  by  Messrs. 
Morgan  and  Scott,  who  have  also  published  a 
series  of  simple  illustrated  addresses  to  -children 
by  D.  W.  Whittle,  under  the  title  "  Gos^pel  Pi.> 
tures." — A  book  which  will  be  welcomed  aHk«r 
by  young  and  old  is  a  special  edition  of  Mr^. 
Beecher  Stowe's  immortal  story,  **  Uncle  Tom- 
Cabin,"  which  has  just  been  issued  by  Me«.snL 
Cassell  and  Co.,  accompanied  by  numeroo^ 
original  illustrations  by  Jenny  Nystrom-Stoopen- 
daal  ;  while  fram  Mr.  Henry  Frowde  comes  the  lateK 
of  his  miniature  "  Thumb  "  editions,  which  i»  a 
complete  illustrated  issue  of  "The  Pilgriui's  Pro- 
gress," printed  on  Oxford  India  paper  in  dear, 
readable  type.  This  tiny  volume  could  be  slippei 
with  ease  i^to  the  smallest  waistcoat  pocket 
—  From  Messrs.  Passmore  and  Alabaster  wp 
have  received  three  volumes  of  sermons  bv  tin 
late  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  entitled  respectively,  **Ta«: 
Most  Holy  Place,"  "  The  Teachings  of  Nature  :i. 
the  Kingdom  of  Grace,"  and  *'  Words  of  Coanst! 
for  Christian  Workers "  ;  and  from  Mcssra.  Hoddpr 
and  Stoughton  comes  the  second  volume  of  '*  BellV 
Header's  Shakespeare " — a  useful  series  specially 
prepared  for   schools   and  colleges. 

Ona-day-a-waak   Beligion. 

The  religion  of  too  many  people  is  a  Sunda} 
one  only.  It  is  put  on  with  their  church-  'jr 
chapel-going  clothes,  and  laid  aside  on  Mondns 
morning.  Such  persons,  in  their  own  mind^. 
divide  things  into  religious  and  secular,  aa*> 
do  not  allow  the  former  to  touch  or  in  as) 
way  influence  the  latter.  "  It  is  as  though  wr 
made  our  hearts  common  hostel ries  during  tl  e 
week  for  nil  comers  ;  but  ou  Sundays  tidie^l  cp 
a  room  for  woi-ship,  nmch  as  they  do  tJie  iah. . 
of  a  Swiss  hotel  on  Sunday  mornings.'* 

Thinking   and   Trying. 

Many  people  are  unable  to  settle  to  work  f»  - 
Christ  because  they  are  troubled  with  specuUtiv- 
difhculties  concerning  His  religion.  To  these  i»t 
Hay  in  the  words  of  John  Hunter  :  "Do  not  think: 
trv."  It  is  a  fact  that  Christian  belief  is  mr.rl. 
more  due  to  doing  than  to  thinking.  "  If  an;. 
man  will  do  His  will,  he  shall  know  of  the  doctrine 
whether  it  be  of  God." 

Sir    Ctoozge   in    PortugnaM. 

Oqr  readers  may  be  interested  to  know  that  tit- 
article  in  our  November  number  by  Sir  Ct€or^ 
Williams,  on  the  origin  and  work  of  Thi 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  i> 
about  to  be  translated  into  Portuguese  by  Mr 
Herbert  Cassels,  the  well-known  evangelist  a* 
Oporto,  and  is  to  be  circulated  not  only  ii 
Portugal,    but   also   in   Brazil. 


Snort  Arrows^ 
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"THE    QUIVER"    MEDALS. 


Eiirolnietit  Form, 

Wllich      lIlUBt      lie 

signed  by  the 
alBO  by  a  minister 

the  genuineness 
of  ihenpplicHtion. 
H.R.H.  Princew 
Cliristian  is  the 
Patron  of  tlie 
Onler,  ivhicti  now 
oonsiatd  of   2,217 


**  Uie  large 
number     of      our 

new  subaciibcrs, 
and  also  to  rc- 
freali  tlie  memory 
of       our         older 

produce  on  tliis 
page  pliolo);raphiL' 
repreaentations  of 
the  four  medals 
witli  wliicli  The 
Quiver  is  identi- 
fied. The  tore- 
most  place  must, 
of        C( 


Tlie 


wllich  I 

to  any  person  who  savett,  or  attempts 
to  save,  life  at  the  imminent  risk  of 
his  (or  her)  own.  Eacti  case  which 
is  brought  under  notice  is  most  care- 
fully investif^ted  and  duly  certitied 
before  the  inedul  is  beston'cd.  In 
cases  of  very  exceptiouftl  bravery,  a  , 
silver  medal  is  awarded,  whilst  in 
others  the  bronze  medal  is  B'ven. 
Since  the  fund  was  founded  twelve 
years  ago  there  have  been  fourteen 
'Silver  Medallists, 
Itronze  MedalliBts.  the  latter  iium 
includins  four  "girl  heroes."  Clos 
allied  to  this  fund  is  The  Oboer  c 


Service,  which 
is  open  to  those 
domestic  servants, 
both  mate  and 
female,  who  have 
faithfully  and  un- 
ostentatiously 


Hed      out 


tliei 


duties,  and  served 
in    their     present 

years  and  upwards. 
The  medal  of  this 
Order,  which  bears 
the  fitting  inscrip- 
tion, "  Honour  to 
Whom  Honour," 
is  given 


160  of  whom  are 

"Dislinguished 
Members,"      ha  v. 

situations  for  half  , 

a  century  and  upwards.  We  now 
come  to  the  Good  Conduct  Modal, 
wllich  is  confined  to  children.  Every 
year  a  Guinea  Prize  is  awarded  by 
the  Proprietors  of  The  Quiver  to 
the  best  boy  or  girl  in  various  charit- 
Able  institutions,  and  in  each  case  the 
Good  Conduct  Medal,  with  the  name 
of  the  winner  engraved  upon  it,  is 
sent  along  with  the  prize,  as  a  more 
lasting  recognition  of  exsmplnry  con- 
duct. The  latest  winner  of  the  prize 
and  medal  is  Manning  Langridge,  of 
the  National  Refnges  Home  at 
Twickenham,  whose  portrait  we  pnb- 

liah   on   pajic  283. 

The    secretary    of 

the  institution  says 

in  ills  report  that 

Langridge    "  bears 

an  excellent  char- 

ncter,       snd      his 

once  been  in  the 
punishment  book.'' 
Lsstlv,      there     is 

the  medal  of  the 
League   of    Chris- 


niber. 


vilO 


of 


ivhich 


required    to   till 
the     necessary  . 


unnecessary  to  any 
more  tlian  that  it 
is  awarded  to  those 
who  are  active 
enough  to  make 
known  the  objects 
of  the  League,  and 
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to  gain  at  leaet  lifty  new  menibera.      Tliia  Leo^e      will  set  pcopit 
was  inaiixuraled  but  twelve  iiionllia  ago,  and  ■yet  it      will   t'ive    son 
nirendy  mitiibers  nearly  26,000  mctiibors,  oa  will  be 
seen  from  the  notice  on  the  ta.it  pnj^c  of  this  number. 


I  work  making  bricks,   auJ  ibi 

employnicnL        I    need    iiionei.'' 

Snoli  are    the  appeals  sent  weeks   ago.      Bj  iLii 

time  the  need  \%  fnr  greater.     Yet  the  autlioniit^ 


Indian  Lapert  in  Famine  Time. 
Upon  no  class  in  Inilia  iloea  famine  prens 
luoi-e  severely  than  npoii  the  lepern.  No  relief 
works  can  help  them  ;  nor  can  tliey  Heek  aid  as 
freely  as  '  others  may.  Utile:**,  therefore,  some 
xpecial  nienne  are  taken,  they  are  likely  to  perish 
ntiHcrably.     Tu  the  office  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers 


of  the    : 
gifts. 


ilo    but    little     uuleiw   tliti. 
re    stippleniented    by   jpeciil 

A  Trap  for  thcUnwarr. 
'    Muny,  even   of   those   who   are   not    enjni};^!  in 
Clirlstiaii    benevolence,   give    the   criim1»   that  f^l. 
from  their  tables  to  the  birdu  linring  li^ni  nendirT 
in    "inter.      And   surely    this    is   a    ^'Oud   work  in 


(whose  work  was  described  in  The  Quher  of 
October  Icuit),  tberc  have  already  come  waming.-t 
and  entreaties  from  the  Indian  ivorkei-s  of  the 
mission.  "  Poor  lepers  are  knocking  at  our  iloor 
for  admission,  but,  beyond  giving  a  little  aid 
now  and  again,  we  can  do  nothing."  "  A  gi'cnt 
famine  is  approaching."  "  I  do  not  know  what 
to  do  about  the  famine  that  is  upon  ns.  Alreaily 
food  giains  have  been  put  up  by  the  htmiijas  to 
famine  rnles.  We  will  have  many  applicants, 
and  yet  our  allowance  is  not  enoujili  for  those 
we  have."  "Tbprc^is  famine  already."  "I  now 
■write  to  say  that  we  are  on  the  borders  of  n 
famine,  and  that  there  will  be  a  great  inHnx  of 
te))ers,  Une  district  south  of  us  has  thirty  ready 
to  send  in  as  soon  as  we  are  ready  to  lake  them. 
We    mast    build    again,    and    start  it   at  once.     I 


the  eyes  of  Him  without  whose  knowleilge  evin 
a  sjKirrow  cannot  fall.  It  is  u  )<ity.  liuuciv'. 
that  all  the  food  given  to  birds  cnunot  be  >U- 
scribed  as  benevolence  to  feathereil  pen.sioD'■^. 
Sometimes  it  is  a  trap  for  tlie  unwai-y,  the  i-'- 
being  so  placed  that  it  tempts  theni  into  it.  Ilai 
it  is  not  only  binis  that  ore  trapped  in  this  vi.i> 
Many  men  <lig  graves  for  thenii'elvcs  with  ihr:^ 
teeth.  If  what  we  leave  nt  table  often  doc;  u- 
more  good  than  what  we  cat — if  the  man  ni." 
eats  little  eats  much,  that  is  to  say,  lites  li>ii.'(' 
to  eat  than  less  abstemious  people  —  -M''^'- 
moderation  in  eating  is  a  great  defence,  and  li- 
want  of  it  a  deadly  snare  !  And  even  tIio>ie  "'^n 
lio  not  live  to  eat,  bnt  who  eat  to  live,  sho-iM  "^ 
carefnl  what  they  eat,  because  of  tbe  great  itl-  i 
food  exercises  upon  our  minds. 


"  The  Quiver  "  Bible  Class. 
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"  CampaMion." 

AN   INCIDENT   OF   TIIE   GREAT  PLAGUE. 

The  toaching  picture/  by  Florence  Reason, 
which  was  issued  in  our  November  number  under 
the  above  title,  and  dedicated  to  tlie  Member? 
of  our  Lea<:;ue  of  Christian  Compassion,  has  now 
been  specially  reproduced  in  a  large  poster  size 
for  free  distribution.  This  beautiful  presentation 
plate  will  be  pent,  post  free,  to  clergymen, 
ministers,  superintendents  of  Sunday  schools, 
leaders  of  Bands  of  Hope,  and  others  who  will 
have  it  conspicuously  displayed  in  a  school  or 
hall.  As  only  a  limited  number  have  been 
prepared,  it  is  dei»irable  that  early  application 
should  be  made,  addressed  to  the  Publishers  of 
The  Quiver,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.G. 

"The  Quiver"   Ordor  of  Honouvable  Seryice. 

PATRON— H.R.H.    PRINCEaS    CHRISTIAN. 

A  In  response  to  many  pressing  requests, 

^JA^^  the  Register  of  this  Order  (which 
^j^B^^   at  present    contains   over    Two    Thou- 

▼  sand  Members)  1ms  been  reopened   for 

a  short  period,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  new 
members.  All  domestic  servants  who  have  served 
in  their  present  situations  for  ten  ycara  and  np- 
wards  are  eligible  for  enrolment.  Application 
should  be  mado  on  the  special  form  provided  for 
the  purpose,  which  can  be  obtained,  on  enclosing 
a  stamped  envelope,  from  the  Editor  of  THE 
Quiver,    La   Belle  Sauvage,   London,   E.C. 


"The  QoiTer"  Funds. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  November 
7th,  1896,  up  to  and  including  November  27th,. 
1896.  Subscriptions  received  after  this  date  will 
be  acknowledged  next  month  : — 

For  *'The  Quiver'*  Waifs'  Fund:  A  Glasgow  Mother 
(79ih  donation).  Is. ;  A  Farmer's  Wife,  Blackpool,  lOs. ; 
J.  J.  £.  (108th  donation),  06. ;  A  Country  Reader,  Kirk- 
ton,  5s. ;  A.  T.,  38.  id. ;  An  Island  Friend,  10a.  6d. 

For  **  The  Quiver"  Playgrounds  Fund:  Mrs.  Laycock,. 
Scarborough,  lis.  8d. 

For  Dr.  Bamardo'a  Homes:  A.  M..  10s. 

For  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund :  M.  M.,  3s.  ; 
An  Island  Friend,  lOd.  6d. 

For  The  Christmas  Hamper  Fund :  J.  Fry,  Westoo- 
sqper-Mare,  is.;  A.  Reid.  2s.;  Colonel  Kin^,  Richmond, 
as. ;  C.  Falser,  Balh.  28.  6d. ;   R.  S.,  Crouch  End,  58. 


•  •   'i 


'/7ie  Editor  will  be  glad  to  rtceice,  and  to/or^ 
ward  to  the  institutiont  concernedy  the  contributions 
of  any  of  his  readers  who  desire  to  help  external 
movements  referred  to  in  the  pages  of  this  unagazine. 

Important   Notice^ 

We  have  the  pleasure  to  announce  that  arrange- 
ments have  been  wade  by  which  subscribers  will 
hare  the  op2)ortunity  of  acquii*ifig,  at  a  nominal 
cost,  Dean  Farrar's  icell-hnown  ''LIFE  OF  ST.  PAUL," 
uniform  with  THE  QUIVEE  edition  of  the  same 
author's  **  Life  of  Christ,''  recently  issued.  The 
terms  of  this  offer  (which  will  only  remain  in  force 
for  a  limited  period)  are  set  forth  in  the  advertise- 
msnt  pages  of  this  number. 


y^^^Mi 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSON*) 


QUESTIONS. 

25.  What  was  the  elfect  upon  the  Jews  of  the  first 
preochinjir  of  the  Gospel  by  the  Apostles? 

2C.  What  was  the  outward  sign  of  the  acceptance  of 
the  Christian  faith? 

27.  What  signs  of  religious  life  were  manifest  In  tho 
lives  of  the  earliest  converts  to  Christianity } 

28.  What  were  the  hours  of  prayer  among  the  Jews 
as  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles? 

29.  Which  of  the  Temple  gates  was  known  as  the 
'^Beaatiful  Gate"? 

30.  Which  of  the  Apostles  speaks  of  Samuel  as  the 
first  of  the  Prophets? 

31.  The  Apostles,  St  Peter  and  St.  John,  were  arrested 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Temple.    Who  was  he? 

32.  W)iat  words  used  by  the  Sanhedrim  or  great  Jewish 
Council*  show  how  deep  was  the  impression  made  upon 
the  Jews  by  the  teaching  of  Jesna? 

33.  What  Levite  sold  all  his  property  in  order  to  be- 
come an   Apostle  of  Jesus? 

31.  What  is  so  remarkable  to  us  in  the  death  of 
Ananias  and  Sapphira? 

35.  **  Solomon's  Porch  "  is  several  tinges  mentioned  as  a 
place  of  public  resort  where  the  early  Christians  as- 
sembled.    What  is  known  of  this  place? 

a8L  What  do  we  know  of  Gamaliel,  who  was  the  great 
teacher  at  St.  Panl? 


ANSWERS   TO   QUESTIONS   OX    PAGE   192. 

13.  The  festival  of  "The  Epiphany,"  or  visit  of  the 
Wise  Men,  which  is  kept  twelve  days  after  Christmas, 
on  what  is  still  called  '*01d  Christmas  Day."  (St.  Matt, 
ii.  1.) 

U.  The  Baptism  of  our  Lord,  the  remembrance  of 
which  was  always  kept  on  that  day.   (St.  Matt.  ill.  13—17.) 

15.  The  Prophet  Micah,  who  lived  about  750  years 
before  the  birth  of  Christ    (Micah  v.  2.) 

16.  That  we  should  seek  God's  blessing  upon  every- 
thing we  undertake.    (1  Kings  viii.  28-30.) 

17.  That  the  highest  earthly  gifts  will  not  of  them- 
selves avail  to  make  us  good.    (1  Kings  xi.  9-11.) 

18.  The  first  forty  years,  beginning  with  the  descent  of 
the  Holy  Ghost  on  the  Day  of  Pentecost.    (Acts  ii.  l-4.> 

19.  "  Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  again  the 
kingdom  to  Israel?'*    (Acts  i.  &) 

20.  The  appearance  of  two  angelH  just  after  the 
Ascension.    (Acts  i.  10,  11.) 

21.  That  Jesus  will  como  again  at  the  last  day  as  Man, 
to  be  the  Judge  of  quick  and  dead.    (Acts  i  11.) 

22.  The  choosing  an  Apostle  (St.  Matthias)  to  fill  the 
place  of  Judas.    (Acts  i  J15— 26.) 

23.  With  tho  giving  of  the  Law  from  Mount  SinaL 
(Ex.  xxiii.  16;  Lev.  xxiii.  15,  16;  Acts  ii.  1.) 

21.  At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning— the  Jewish  hour 
of  morniog  prayer.    (Acts  ii.  15,   ill.  1;  and  Ps.  Iv.'l7.) 
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OUR    LEAGUE    OF    CHRISTIAN    COMPASSION. 


Although  we  are  oompelled  to 
go  to  press  early  this  month 
on  account  of  the  coming  holi- 
day  season,  we  are  gratified 
to  be  ,able  to  announce  an  in- 
crease in  the  membership  of 
nearly  2,000  since  our  last  num- 
ber. The  total  now  stands  ^t 
26,976. 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  the  League 
and  its  objects  have  been  made  widely  known  by 
means  of  a  series  of  Lectures  delivered  in  London 
and  the  Provinces,  with  very  encouraging  results. 
These   Lectures    have    also    been    instrumental    in 


raising  a  large  amount  of  money  for  charitable 
purposes  in  connection  with  the  churches  and 
chapels  concerned,  of  which  we  shall  have  more 
to  say  at  the  end  of  the  winter  season. 

We  would  specially  draw  the  attention  of  our 
members  to  the  foUowintr  Recruiting  Scheme,  which 
we  hope  will  receive  their  hearty  support  and  sym- 
pathy. We  also  take  this  opportuni^  of  expressing 
our  thanks  to  those  of  our  members  who  have  been 
actively  engaged  in  promoting  the  League  since  iu 
inauguration,  and  to  whom  no  small  amount  of  its 
present  success  and  usefulness  is  due. 

Any  number  of  the  Membership  Forms  will  be  sent, 
post  free,  on  application  to  the  Editor. 


II 


SPB£ADING    TREE"    BECBUITING    SCHEME. 


'T  has  been  suggested  that  a  large  number  of 
\i  new  members  may  be  added  to  our  roll  by 
[p    means  of  a  method  which   may   be  described 

as  a  "Spreading  Tree." 
This  spreading  or  branching-out  process,  when 
properly  applied,  is  capable  of  producing  surprising 
results  at  a  very  small  cost  of  time  and  labour. 
All  that  is  needed  is  for  the  person  ''planting  the 
tree"  to  write  a  brief  letter  to  two  or  more 
friends,  each  of  whom  is  to  write  a  similar  letter 
to  at  least  two  other  friends,  and  so  on.  The 
following  letter  is  suggested  for  this  purpose:— 

Dear  Friend.— May  I  ask  you  to  show  your  sympathy 
for  a  good  cause  by  joining  the  Loaerue  of  Christian 
Compassion,  which  iilready  numbers  many  thousands  of 
members  t  There  is  no  subscription  or  liability  of  any 
kind.  All  I  ask  of  you  is  to  sign  and  return  the  accom- 
panying Membership  Form  to  the  addrew  below^  and  to 
write  out  this  note  and  the  Membership  Form  and  send 
the  same  to  at  least  two  of  yonr  own  friends.  The 
rules  and  other  particulars  of  the  interesting  work  of  the 
LeaKue  may  be  roen  in  any  recent  number  of  its  official 
organ.  The  Quiver.    I  am,  etc. 

MEMBERSHIP   FORM. 

/  wish  to  be  enrolled  (wUhovJt  fee  or  subscription)  as 
o  MemJber  of  the  The  Quiver  Leaocb  of  Christian 
Com  PASSION,  th\ts  pledging  myself  to  be  gentle  and 
compassionate  to  those  around  me  needing  my  care,  and 
to  show  kindness  to  domestic  and  other  animals. 


Xame 


Address 
To  be  sent  to 


The  Membership  Form  may  be  written  on  a  post- 
card with  the  n«Lme  and  address  of  the  promoter 
of  the  tree  on  the  address  side.  This  would  save 
trouble  and  reduce  the  postage.  A  "reply  post- 
card "  might  be  used,  one  card  containing  the  note  of 
request,  the  "reply"  portion  the  Membership  Form. 


Correspondents  should  exercise  great  care  in 
selecting  suitable  friends  for  their  invitations  to 
the  League ;  and  in  the  event  of  any  undue  delay 
should  follow  up  the  first  letter  with  a  reminder. 
In  due  course  all  names  and  addresses  of  new 
members  should  find  their  way  to  the  promoter  of 
the  Spreading  Tree,  who  is  requested  to  forward 
them  direct  to  the  Editor  of  The  Quiver,  La 
Belle  Sauvage,  London,  £.C. 

It  should  not  be  very  difficult  for  any  promoter  to 
enlist  at  least  a  thousand  new  recruits  for  our  League. 
There  is  practically  no  limit  to  the  possibilities  of 
the  Spreading  Tree,  which  in  the  present  case  has 
many  advantages  of  the  ** snowball*'  system  with 
none  of  its  objectionable  features.  There  is  a  great 
and  useful  future  in  store  for  this  League  of  Com- 
passion. Every  addition  to  its  already  lar<;e 
membership  will  increase  its  power  and  influence  as 
a  great  moral  force  in  our  midst.  Not  only  in  Great 
Britain,  not  only  in  the  British  Colonies  and  the 
United  States,  but  even  in  France  and  Russia,  the 
aims  of  the  movement  are  inspiring  new  workere 
and  bringing  adherents,  and  we  have  good  grouod 
for  anticipating  that  many  other  nationalities  will 
in  good   time  be  represented  on  our  roll. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  inquiries  and 
give  further  explanations  through  the  post  to  any 
of  our  readers  who  may  desire  to  promote  one  of 
these  *•  Spreading  Trees."  And  we  will  gladly 
recognise  successful  efforts  by  awarding  a  Guinea 
Presentation  Volume  to  each  of  those  promoters 
who  sends  in  the  ten  highest  totals  of  new  mem- 
bers (not  being  less  than  1.000  in  each  case)  on  or 
before  the  1st  of  June,  1897  :  while  erery  promoter 
procuring  the  names  of  1,000  new  members  on  or 
before  the  same  date,  and  not  being  among  the 
first  ten,  will  receive  a  handsome  Presentatior 
Volume,  besides  a  Gertifloate  of  Distinguished 
Membership,  and  the  Distinguished  MembeTa' 
MedaL 
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JNDAY   with   their   Royal 

Highnesses      the      Prince 
and  PrincuM  of  Wales  ia 
passed  in  much  the  same 
quiet    way    aa    with    her 
Majesty    the    Qtieen,    in- 
asmuch  as  religiims  cere- 
monies      are       faithfully 
observed,  and    the   house- 
hold   and     sers'anta     are 
spared      all      unneccssiiry 
duties.      The   Prince   and 
Prince.ss  may,  imk'cil,  en- 
tertain      more       Sunday 
visitors    than    doen    the    Queen ;    but    this    is 
ono    of    the    nt'cessitiea    Hociety    demandd    of 
the    Heir- Apparent    and    hiei    consort,    taking 
upon     theniHelvex    as    tbey    do    the    arduous 
duties    which   the  Queen's   age  prohibits. 

The  Sunday  visitors,  who  are  invited  from 
Friday  to  Monday,  often  include  some 
eminent  divine,  who  will  officiate  at  the 
morning  (and  sometimes  the  evening)  ser- 
vice, although  this  is  not  always  the 
case.  Other  visitora  generally  include  one 
or  two  eminent  statesmen,  and  a  few  other 
celebrities. 

With  the  manner  in  which  the  time  of 
the  guests  is  diMpofted  of  from  Friday  to 
Sunday  morning  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  we  now  find  each  one  wending  his  or 
her  way,  as  the  liour  of  eleven  approachsM, 
towards     the     little     church    of    St.    Maiy 


Magdalene  in  the  park.  Tliere  is  a  private 
footw;iy  direct  from  the  house  to  the  church 
gate  ;  by  this  the  Royal  Family  and  guesta 
often  proceed,  driving  round  by  the  road 
oidy  in  case  of  unpropitious  weather.  The 
entrance  is  by  a  lyc!i-gate,  one  of  the  com- 
paratively few  now  to  be  found. 

The  church  itself  is  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  and  somewhat  ancient.  Jii  1^53  it  was 
restored  by  Lady  Harriet  ,Cowper,  further 
restoration  having  been  twice  effected  by  the 
Prince.  It  is  Huri-ounde<l  by  a  sniall  "God"? 
Acre,"  coiitjiining  a  few  siniple  -grave-stonea, 
some  of  which  have  bet^n  erected  to  the 
memory  of  fonner  servants  of  tlie  Prince 
and    Princess, 

The  thii-d  son  of  their  Ruyal  HighnesKep 
is  buried  here.  No  costly  sepulchi-e  marks  ■ 
the  spot,  but  .  a  simple  griutsy  mound, 
surrounded  by  gilt  iron  railings  .  with  a 
plain  head -stone  recording  the  name  and 
date  of  birth  and  death  of  the  infant 
Prince,  and  the  words,  "  Suffer  little  chil- 
dren  to  come   unto   Me," 

The  interior  of  the  church  is  small, 
seating  only  about  one  hundred  persons.; 
thus  the  Royal  Family,  the  guests,  and 
the  household  fill  nearly,  every  seat,  and 
it  is  very  seldom  that  any  stranger  can 
gain  admission  during  the  .lesidcnce  of  .the 
family.  It  has  some  .  half-dozen  windows 
of  Munich  and  stained  gloss,  a  font-cover 
of   Hsnry   VII,  period,    and   other  tilings  of 
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note.  ConspicuouH  is  a  monument  erected 
by  the  PriQce  to  the  memory  of  the  late 
Rev.  G.  Browne  Moxon,  former  incuDibent ; 
and  another  to  the  late  Kev.  W.  L. 
Onslow,  former  tutor.  Next  you  notice  a 
benutifully  executed  marble  head  of  one 
who  is  held  in  loving  remenibrance  by  all 
who  knew  her  —  her  late  Royal  Highness 
the  Princess  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse, 
Another  work  of  art  placed  in  the  church 
is  a  bust  of  the  late  E^nperor  Frederick  of 
Germany.  Ttere  is  also  a  stained  glass 
window  to  the  memory  of  the  infant  son 
of  the  Prince  and  Frinceas,  and  a  niedul- 
lion  to  the  Duke  of  Albany.  A  very 
handsome  brass  lectern  recalls  the  tin  e 
when  the  thoughts  and  sympathies  of  all 
Europe,  nay,  all  the  civilised  world,  w  are 
centi-ed  on  Sandringham.  I-  allude  to  the 
never-to-be-forgotten  illness  of  the  Prince. 
This  lectern  was  placed  there  as  a  tliank- 
ofleriiig  by  the  Princess,  and  beam  thu 
following   inscription  -.-^ 


ALEXAKDRA. 


The    chancel    is    very    simple,    but    always 


made  beautiful  by  an  abundance  of  choice 
flowers  from  the  extensive  consen-a tones. 
Tlie  seat«  of  the  Royal  Family  are  id 
the  nave ;  they  are  of  finely  carved  oat. 
A  fine  oi^n  by  Willis  is  in  the  rear  of 
the  building;  this  is  presided  over  by  & 
first-rate  musician,  who  resides  on  the 
estate.  There  is  no  surpliced  choir,  but 
one  recruited  from  the  children  of  ilie 
Royal  Schools,  and  from  the  ranks  of  the 
grooms  and  gardeners.  Much  care  is  lic- 
stowed  on  their  training  by  the  organist, 
and  the  singing  is  really  very  good.  Tlic 
service  is  quite  plain,  and  a  great  cvu- 
trast  to  the  stately  liturgy  of  our  Uivv. 
churches ;  an  anthem,  however,  is  generally 
included,  and  is  always  thoroughly  well 
rendered.  The  usual  order  of  the  acrvicp 
is  Morning  Prayer,  Ante-CommuDion,  and 
Sermon. 

Luncheon  follows  at  half-past  one,  at 
^hich  the  Royal  host  and  hostess  and 
their  visitors  all  meet,  breakfast  lia\-ing 
been  partaken  of  in  diOercnt  rooms  and  Ht 
aifferent  tiroes.  Sunday  afternoon  is  quietiv 
spent  in  th?  house  or  park ;  if  in  tlu? 
latter,  you  may  perchance  go  through  tltt 
kennclH  or  stables— the  Pnnoe  and  Prinwvs 
oft«n  do— or  you  may  wander  round  ihe 
beautiful  gardens,  those  known  a»  the 
west  gardens  being  artistically  and  Uv-ie- 
fully  laid  tut,  wnile  on  the  other  side  are 
some  with  a  semi-Alpitio  appearance,  pines, 
shrubs,  a  ca^^ca'i'e,  a  cf.ve,  and  some  arti- 
ficial rockwork  all  combining  to  give  * 
very  realistic  effect ;  also  you  will  pause  %» 
note  a  row  of  historical  trees,  each  one  of 
which  has  been  planted  by  a  world- 
renowned   celebrity. 

Perhaps  you  may  walk  through  one  or 
two  of  the  various  villages  on  the  estate, 
any  one  being  typical  of  them  all.  Tbu 
Sandringham  village  has  about  seventy  cot- 
tages, all  inhabited  by  the  employees  of  tbo 
Prince ;  these  cottages  are  in  Gothic  stfle, 
and  consist  mostly  of  five  lai^e,  irell- 
ventilated  rooms,  with  an  outhouse  and 
about  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  land.  The 
rent  of  these  cottages  is  £3  and  £A  per 
annum,  and  as  wages  are  good,  and  facurs 
of  work  not  long,  all  the  inhabitantfi  are 
in  comfortable  circumstances.  You  will  be 
sure  to  meet  some  of  the  children  in  their 
dresses  of  navy  blue  and  scarlet ;  these  are 
educated  in  the  village  and  technical 
schools  on  the  estate,  in  which  the  Prince, 
Princess,  and  daughters  take  great  ioterest 
The  Princess  is  often  visiting,  exdnainicg 
the  work  done,  and  assisting  by  tairni: 
classes.  Also  you  will  notice  a  build inj 
with      the     inscription     over      its     doorway, 


Sunday  with  the  Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 
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themselves  are  a  picture:  dl  tiled  in  green 
and  white,  and  the  stalk  ornamented  in 
silver,  with .  the  name  and  pedigree  of  each 
occupant  on   a  plate  above. 

In  the  kehnels  you  will  see  a  lai^ 
number  of  dogs  of  all  breeds  and  sizes, 
liteiitJly  from  ail  parts  of  the  world.  Many 
of  these  are  demonstrative — at  least,  as  far 
as  the  PrincesseH  are  concerned,  and  jump 
about  them   with   a  din   indescribable. 

After  this  the  Royal  party  and  guests 
often  go  througli  the  Model  Dairy  and  the 
Princess's  tlairy ;  and  though  her  Iloyal 
Highnt««H  doei4  not  now  take  the  practical 
part  in  its  working  that  she  was  at  one 
time  accustomed  to,  yet  she  is  by  no  means 
an  infrequent  visitor.  Her  own  little  dairy 
is  charming.  It  is  tvAlly  a  Swiss  cottage,  con- 
sisting of  (ivc  iwnns,  one  of  which  is  a  very 
pi-etty  tea-room,  with  exquisite  specimens 
of  hand-ptunbMi  tiles,  mwlels  of  favourite 
animals,  and  various  sketches  by  the  Prin- 
cess and  her  daughters.  Here  afternoon  tea 
is  occasionally  partaken  of,  the  Princesses 
themselves  dispensing  it.  The  dairy  itself  is 
covered  with  tiles  presented  by  the  Prince 
to  his  wife ;   he,  in  fact,  had  them  specially 


made  in  Bombay  for  the  pnipose.  llicy  are 
in  peacock  blue,  with  "  Ich  Dien  "  and  roiie, 
shamrock,  and  thistle  entwined.  A  marble 
counter  runs  round  the  room,  and  standing 
thereon  are  a  number  of  porcelain-lined  silver 
pans.  Various  wall-brackets  contain  models 
of  animals,  with  silver  platea  above,  showing 
records  of  prizes  they  have  taken.  Also 
there  are  some  good  specimens  of  painting 
on  china,  executed  by  the  eldest  slaughter 
of  the  house. 

By  now  it  is  time  to  return  to  the  house, 
tlie  majority  of  the  family  and  guests 
having  by  ^  this  time  nsHembled  in  the 
Grand  Saloon :  those  who  have  not  partaken 
of  rftemoon  tea  will  find  it  here.  This  is 
a  spacious  apartment,  rich  in  a  quantity  of 
massive  oak  carving  and  a  profusion  of 
statuary,  palms,  and  flowers.  After  tea  and 
a  pleasant  chat,  with  perchance  a  little 
music,  the  company  disperse ;  some  to  the 
terraces,  and  some  to  their  own  rooms,  to 
meet  again  for  the  half -past  seven  dinner. 
Occasionally,  however,  dinner  is  a  little 
later,  as  the  Prince  and  Princess  may  be 
attending . ,  evening  service  in  one  of  the 
village  churches   near.      When    such    is    the 


Sunday  with  the  Phince  and  Princess  of  Wales. 


cafws,  tho  front  ppws  in  .  the  church  are 
f,'pnPrally  reserved  for  the  Royal  party  and 
tht'ir  guixtH,  and  the  liyniiiM  to  bo  nung 
aiT,  as  a  rule,  chonen  by  the  Princcsn  of 
\\'ule».  I  may  hero  say  that  Z  think  the 
greatpst  favourite  of  her  Royal  Hi^hneMi  is 
the  hymn  "  Leiwl,  kindly  light."  No  change 
wliiitever  in  made  in  the  sei-vice  on  account 
of  the  presenco  of  tho  Royal  Family,  and 
any  uninitiat^l  pornon  would  not  Iiu^e  the 
Hlij;ht«it  idea  that  they  were  there,  their 
entrance  in  bo  quietly  niadp.  At  the  end 
of  the  Kervice  it  iw  usual,  however,  for  the 
Koyal  party  to  be  the  first  to  leave,  the 
conp'egation  (who  are,  of  course,  neai'ly  all 
ejnployeen)  ren)ainin|r  in  their  pews  until 
the   family  are   cle^r  of   the   building. 

The  Royal  people  are  so  often  Keen,  walk- 
ing, riding,  and  driving,  that  very  little  notice 
is  taken  of  them ;  the  only  thing  being 
that  personages  of  lewter  rank  are  apt  to 
find  theinMelveH  very  much  at  a  discount  in 
the  neighbourliood,  unless  they  are  those 
who  are  immediately  connected  with  the 
household.  Royalty  comes  and  goeo  so 
frequently  that  hardly  anyone  turns  Mi  see 
them,   unless  it  should    be    our    Queen,    the 


King  of  Denmark,  or  someone  who  would 
invai-iably  exciU-  gtfnenil  and  strong  int«'rest. 
The  Prince  walks  and  rides  about  hin 
estate  to  and  fro  from  Htud  and  model 
farms,  anil  the  Princi-sseN  go  in  and  out 
the  houses  of  the  people  as  well  as  to  the 
schools  ;  they  are  just  every-day  sights,  so 
that,  although  they  are  treated  and  spoken 
of  with  the  greatest  veneration,  their 
presence  excites  no  curiosity.  The  fact  of 
the  nearest  town  being  some  se\en  miles 
distant  keeps  excursionists  and  sightseem 
fairly  clear  of  the  place,  and  so  the  Prince 
and  Princess  secure  for  themselves  a  quiet 
rtitreat.  There  is  a  small  station  some  two 
miles  away,  where  the  Royal  Family  have 
their  own  waiting-rooms,  but  this  station 
is  cloMed  on  Sunday,  as  -no  train  wJiatewr 
i»  run  on  tJtat  day.  By  this  means  the 
church  is  kept  clear  of  an  attendance 
prompted  by  curiosity,  and  also  tho  men 
employed  have  the  entire  day's  rest  secured 
to  them.  In  fact,  no  unnecessary  work  in 
any  shape  or  way  is  performed  on  Sunday 
in   any  one  part  of   the   Prince's  domains. 

In    whatever    way    the    evening   i.'^    spent, 
the  company  all  meet    for   dinner,    first    in 
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one  of  tho  drawing-r»oms,  and  then  proceed 
to  the  grand  dining-rooin,  where  the  meal 
is  served.  Tliis  is  a  very  beautiful  apart- 
meat  hung  with  some  costly  Spanish  tape«try, 
the  gift  of  hU  late  Majesty  of  Spain. 
On  the  side-board  there  is  a  veiy  handsome 
collection  of  plate,  much  of  which  is  present- 
ation, and  the  table  is  almost  a  dream  of 
art,  with  ita  choice  flowers,  its  beautiful 
fruits,  its  gold  plate  and  glittering  cande- 
labra. The  table  is  oblong,  and  the  Prince 
and  PrinceKa  face  ea«h  other.  Conversation 
VA  easy  and  pleasant,  the  rule  which  pre- 
vails at  her  Majesty's  dinners  not  being 
here  observed.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  the 
fact  that  at  the  dinner-party  of  a  monarch 
subjects  of  conversation  are  not  started  by 
the    guests. 

Dinner  over,  there  is  an  adjournment  to 
the  drawing-rooms,  where  there  in  often 
some  good  sacred  music ;  sometimes  a 
musical  celebrity  is  present,  and  then  you 
may    hear    the     best    of    modem    music    by 


the  composer  himself,  side  by  side  viib 
the  masterpieces  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart, 
There  is  a  suite  of  small  drawing-rooms  v, 
well  as  the  large  one,  the  decorations  aibi 
contents  of  which  are  very  beautiful.  A' 
this  is  not  a  description  paper,  however, 
I  will  not  say  any  more  about  iheni. 
except  to  mention  the  beautiful  pie<«  nf 
rock  work  in  the  centre  of  the  lar^p 
drawing-room,  which  is  redolent  of  roses  in 
bloom,  and  graceful  with  the  collection  uf 
ferns  and  a  marble  Venus  rising  out  ni 
the  centre.  This  was  const ruct«d  entirely 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Princes* 
herself.  Cool  conservatories  open  bevimi 
where  you  may  wander  or  sit  at  will,  fiw 
libraries  for  the  use  of  the  studious,  atui 
smoking-rooms  for  gentlemen  who  are  rii'- 
posed  to  use  them.  In  one  way  or  another 
time  passes  very  pleasantly  until  the  h<njr 
of  rati  ring. 

Sunday  at  Marlborough  House  dilTcri 
slightly  from  Sunday  at  Sandrif^ham,  Iju[ 
the  day  is  spent  in  comparati^b  quietudi'. 
In     the     niorninfr     their     RoTat     HifrhneitN^ 
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joined  the  old  pftlace.  It  was  founded  by 
Queen  Anne,  and  has  un  interior  severely 
plain  in  aspect.  In  the  chancel  is  a  )^tn 
of  Rember^'s,  "  Christ  in  Gethsemane " ; 
thin  was  pi'esented  by  Queen  Caroline.  The 
holy  tttble  Ih  covered  in  crimson,  and  has 
on  it  a  gold  plate  and  a  few  flowers.  On 
tho  rifrht  side  ia  the  ambassadors'  pew,  and 
facing  the  chancel  is,  the  gallery  known  as 
tlie  Royal  pew.  An  unusual  feature  for 
Royal  chapela  it  the  fact  that  here  is  a 
voluntary  choir,  which,  however,  is  a  very 
g<x>d  one.  The  whole  of  tlie  seating  accom- 
niorlation  is  of  plain  oak,  and  a  quaint, 
(lid -fashioned  organ  \»  mounted  in  a  small 
gallery  immediately  above  the  chancel  end ; 
this  was  also  giTOn  by  Queen  Caroline. 
Used  from  its  foundation  for  German  ser- 
vices, an  innovation  was  made  some  time 
back  by  her  Royal  Highness  the  Princeiw 
of  Wales,  Rhe  being  instrumental  in  the 
introduction  of  a  Daniwh  service,  which  is 
now  heJd  every  Hunday  morning,  and  which 
the  Princess  never  fails  to  attend  when  at 
JIarl  borough   House. 

After  luncheon,  the  Princess  and  her 
daughterH  may  possibly  attend  one  of  the 
West- End  churches  to  hear  some  popular 
pn^acher,  or  to  be  present  at  a  childien's 
service  ;      such     services     being     very     much 


enjoytid  by  her  Royal  Highness,  who  ia 
extremely  fond  of  children.  Beyond  this, 
however,  the  Royal  Family  are  of  necessity 
compelled  to  pass  the  majority  of  their 
Ijondon  Sundays  either  in  the  house  or 
the  very  beautiful  grounds  surrounding  it 
Curiosity  is  much  too  rampant  to  allow  of 
quiet  walks  abroad ;  for  to  be  recognised 
would  mean  to  become  objects  of  attention 
too  earnest  to  be  pleasant  Much  pleasant 
intercourse  takes  place  between  Marlborough 
House  and  York  House,  as  visits  may  be 
exchanged  by  means  of  the  garden  entrahce 
to  the  former  in  comparative  privacy.  Often, 
too,  the  Prince  and  Princess  may  look  in 
at  the  studio  in  the  garden  of  St.  James's 
Palace,  where  the  Princess  Feodora,  daughter 
of  the  late  Prince  Victor  of  Hohenlohe,  has 
always  some  good  sculpture  on  hand  worth 
inspecting. 

It  is  not  only  at  Sandringbam  and  Marl- ' 
borough  House  that  Sabbath  observances 
are  rigidly  adhered  to  by  the  Prince  and 
Princess  of  Wales,  but  also  in  any  of  tho 
Continental  places  where  they  may  be  stay- 
ing. There  is  an  old  saying  that  when  you 
go  to  Rome  do  as  Rome  does,  but  our  Piince 
honours  this  rule  in  the  breach ;  for  although 
he  has  ever  Ijeen  a  constant  visitor  to  Paris, 
yet    ho   has    never    seen    the    French    l>erby, 
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for  the  Bunple  reason  that  it  is  run  on  the 
Sunday.  In  a  matter  where  hundrodH  and 
thousands  of  Frotestanta  have  followed  the 
fashion  of  the  gay  capital  they  are  visitinR, 
and  indulged  their  love  of  horsra  and  of 
pleasure,  the  Prince  has  net  a  good  example 
and  absented  hiniMelf.  Hia  Royal  Highneaa 
generally  att«ndH  the  English  Church  near 
the  Embassy.  The  Princess — the  majority  <A 
whose    Continental     Sundays     are    spent     in 


Denmark — attends  the  Daniah  services  m  dear 
to  her,  or  perchance  visits  the  pretty  English 
Church  in  Copenhagen,  the  erection  of  which 
her  KoyaJ  Highnetm  has  been  chiefly  inntru- 
mental  in  obtaining.  In  every  way  the  Prince 
and  FrincesM  have  always  faithfully  obserrwl 
the  Sabbath,  and  we,  its  a  Protestant  people, 
may  congratulate  ourselves  that  our  future 
King  and  Queen  will  steadfastly  uphold  the 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Church. 

Mart    Spencbb    Wareen. 


The  Princess  of  Wales  and  her  pet  dogs. 
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Isabel  Bellerby         „\ 

vAutW  of^'AKaus  Jf^oGHAife  Widow  etc. 


(IlhutTated  by  W   H.  Haroetsoit.) 


CHAPTER    XIII. 

AN    BNCOimTSB. 


RBQUENT       and        merry 

snatches  of  sonirs  escaped 

Deri    Ross   on  the  short 

joumej  to  town.   He  felt 

in  capital  form  and  good 

spirits.     On    his  way  to 

the    station   he  had  had 

'    a    moment's     chat    with 

Sybil,    and   had   enjoyed 

the    darkening    of     her 

eyes  as  he  told  her  that 

he  should  be  home  before 

it  was  too  late  to  call  at  the  cottage,  and  that  he 

should  bring  something  which  he  hoped  she  wonid 

deign  to  accept. 

So  he  went  to  town  with  a  merry  heart  and 
a  cheerful  countenance,  and  bought  the  ring — a 
dainty  mixture. of  sapphires  and  pearls,  and  good 
yellow  gold — ^before  he  attended  to  anything  else. 
Then  he  disposed  of  one  or  two  errands  for  Jim  ; 
and  took  his  way,  in  leisurely  fashion,  towards 
his  fayourite  florist,  looking  a  more  refreshing 
sight  than  he  at  all  imagined  with  his  clear, 
happy  eyes,  bronssed  complexion,  and  good- 
tempered  mouth. 

And,  though  he  was  now  in  tl^e  West-End — on 
the  very  threshold  of  Bond  Street,  in  fact — ^he 
sauntered  boldly  onwards  in  his  tweed  suit  and 
bowler  hat,  carelessly  confident  that  everybody 
was  out  of  town — or,  if  not,  well,  what  matter? 
And  that  was  Deri  Roes  all  over. 

Of  course  he  looked  about  him  pretty  freely. 
He  even  noticed  the  milliners*  shops,  and  thought 
how  Sybil  would  enjoy  a  day*s  shopping  in  town, 
and  wished  he  had  her  with  him,  so  that  he 
could  help  her  choose  her  trmsseau:  here  Deri 
nearly  laughed  aloud  for  sheer  happiness  at  the 
prospect  of  such  a   thing. 

As  he  lingered  in  front  of  one  window  contain- 
ing wonderful  things  in  hats,  he  heard  a  prancing 
and  scuffling  of  horses'  hoofs  not  far  off.  Turn- 
ing round  to  see  what  was  happening,  he  was 
inclined  to  think  that  history  was  about  to  repeat 
itself. 

A  rash  or  indifferent  cyclist  had  got  in  the 
way  of  a  carriage  and  pair  which  was  coming 
down  the  street,  and,  losing  his  head  and  also 
his  balance,  had  fallen  at  an  awkward  moment 
Umost   under  the  prancing  animals. 


The  coachman  did  his  best  to  pull  up,  and  more 
than  one  looker-on  rushed  into  the  road  to  help 
him  stop  his  horses,  but  were  scared  into  inaction 
by  the  furious  rearing  of  one  of  tbem. 

Deri  recognised  that  particular  horse,  and  knew 
that  the  frightened  animal  would  listen  to  him. 
Springing  to  its  head,  he  laid  a  firm  hand  on 
the  rein,  exclaiming — 

**  Emperor !  Soh,  soh  1  good  horse !  There, 
Emperor,  there,-  lad  I  *' 

The  poor  brute — used  more  to  country  roads 
than  to  busy  streets— knew  him  at  once,  and 
answered  promptly  to  the  soothing  voice  and 
masterful  touch.  When  his  excitement  subsided 
his  companion  quieted  dpwn  directly,  and  Deri, 
seeing  his  work  was  done,  turned  his  attention 
to  the  cyclist,  just  as  a  voioe  called  to  him 
from  the  carriage— 

*'What  are  you  doing  in  town,  sir,  may  I 
ask?" 

A  quick  flush  spread  to  cheeks  and  brow  as 
Deri  raised  his  hat  in  response  to  that  unwel- 
come greeting  from  his  grandfather;  for  Sir 
Peter  Molyneux  was  one  of  the  occupants  of  the 
carriage. 

"May  I  not  ask  you  the  same  question,  sir?*' 
Deri  was  rarely  taken  at  a  disadvantage. 
**Jeanie,  this  is  an  unexpected  pleasure.  How  are 
you.  General  ? "  And  then  Karl  Desiderius  glanced 
inquiringly  at  the  pretty  girl  at  Miss  Vane's  side. 

"Ton  don't  know  each  other,  do  you?  This  is 
Deri  Ross,  Blanche.  Deri,  you  have  heard  often 
enough  of  my  cousin,  Blanche  Cartwright." 

Miss  Cart w right  smiled  bewitchingly.  If  Deri 
had  not  heard  of  her,  she  had  frequently  heard 
of  him ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  each  was  well 
known  to    the  other,  by  name. 

"Where  are  you  staying?"  inquired  Sir  Peter. 

"I  am  only  up  for  the  day.  I  go  back  again 
tcnight.'' 

**I  thought  your  get-up  was  rather  more  sug- 
gestive of  the  country,  or  the  seaside,  than  town. 
Is  Jim  with  you?'* 

*'In  town  do  you  mean?    No." 

''How  do  you  like    it?     Have  you  made  a  lot 
of  money?"     Jeanie   Vane   was   in  the  secret   of 
the    tour,    having,    indeed,    been    the    recipient .  of 
much  of  Sir   Peter's   disapproval    of    "the   absurd 
freak." 

"We  don't  starve,"  replied  Deri  modestly. 
*'But,  excuse  me.  Emperor  objects  to  be  kept 
standing." 
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)  know  Emperor?"  a«ked      moment   t 
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"  How  did  jon 
General  Vane. 

"IVe  seen  him  before  to^j."  Deri'a  eyes  and 
mouth  flashed  into  a  sudden  smile.  "He's  fid^E- 
in^  terribly ;   you   had  better  drive  on." 

''You   will  dine  with  us   this  evening?" 

"  Impossible,  tiianks  ;  my  train  leaves  soon 
after  seven." 

He  mode  a  signal  to  the  coachman,  and  the 
horses  dashed  on. 

"We  never  thanked  him  for  quieting  Em- 
psrorlC   exclaimed  Miss   CtortwrighL 


cyclist  I"  . 

For  the  cyolist  had  vanished  without  so  nmch  ■ 
a  "Thank-yon"   for  delivery   from    almost  ortuL 

Deri's  thoufilita  wandered  to  the  qnartetCe.  sioine 
down  to  dinner  somewhere  in  the  West-End.  whn 
his  train  steamed  into  Hoion  Station  soon  sfur 
eight  o'clock.  He  felt  not  the  slightest  inclisUioD 
to  be  making  a  fifth  at  that  dinner-Ublr  sa  t>> 
walked  swiftly  np  the  station  road,  and  tarwd  10 


"  A  quick  flueli  spread  to  choolts  nn 

"  He  didn't  want  our  thanks,"  (trowled  Sir 
Peter.    "Where  did  you   get  that  horse,  General?" 

"I  totd  you,  T  bought  him  at  TattersaH's.  He 
belonged   to  a   man  called  Iiong." 

"  That   boy  knew   him   very  well." 

"  Evidently." 

Lon^  is  not  as  uncommon  name,  and  though  it 
wan  familiar  to  Jeanie,  at  least,  she  did  not  connect 
it  in  any  way  with  her  old  schooltellow.  She  had 
only  arrived  in  town  the  day  before,  so  had  failed 
to  hear  the  whole  history  of  Emperor,  which  her 
father  might  have  repeated  to  her  bad  she  been  on 
the  spot  when   the  horse   was  p  'rchased, 

Deri  chuckled  t«  himself  whei.  he  found  how 
easily   he   hod  escaped. 

"It's  lucky  they  hadn't  a  spare  seat  to  offer  me, 
or  they  would  have  pumped  me  dry  btiTeen  them 
— thanks  to  that  obetrepi-rous  brute  "^uiperor. 
Who  'J    have    thought    of    his    choosing    that   very 


„  Mr.    Pye's    assistant,  » 

.  brow.  -p.  199.  ^^.^    ^    j^^    ^^^^ 

his  rival,  but  was  ntth« 
baffled   in  the  attempt  by  Deri's   friendly  nod 

"  I  'in  back  again." 

This  onneoesBary  bit  of  information  was  p" 
Hiss  Daronyi  during  a  quiet  handshake  vhk 
one  of  the  two  did  his  best  to  prolong— »  f* 
only  too   visible  to  the   jealous  eyee  of  the  indif' 

"So   I   see.    Have  yon  had  a  pleaaant  dayV 

Sybil  released  her  hand,  and  pushed  her  cbiir » 
little  further  into  the  shadow,  lest  William  S(«- 
let  should  see  how  her  oheeks  were  trying  :■' 
match  the  colour  of  his  hair. 

"  Oh,  very  I " 

Deri  thought  of  the  meeting  in  Bond  Street,  inJ 
he  laughed. 

William  rose  to  go,  for  which  Mr.   Ron  blwi 
him  in  his  heart ;  though  he  did  not  qnite  see 
Sybil    should    accompany    the   young    nutn   to 
front  dooT,  where  there  was  a  distinot  uftiae  in 
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dtipnilare ;  the  followini;  irords  reoctiiiig  oara  for 
which  thejf  were  not  intended  : — 

"TheD  it  is  no  use  I  You  ore  quite  Bure,  Misa 
Daranyi  / " 

"QoiM.  I  am  more  s^rrj  thiui  I  can  la;.  But 
;ou  mnaC  not  think  It  ooatd  everoome  t^  pass." 

A  huge  nigh  was  the  only  commeut  on  this  as 
William  Soarlst  passed   into  the  garden. 

"Wliat'g  that  that  oau  never  oome  to  pass?" 
asked  Deri  as  Sybil  retnmed  to  him.  ''I  couldn't 
help  hearing." 

"  He  wanted  to  give  me  some  flowers  for  to- 
morrow  night." 

"  Anything  else  ha  'd  like  I  I  admire  hts  check  I 
But  what's  this — a  tearf  Why,  Sybil  I  Now,  look 
here;  what's  that  fellow  been  saying  to  you?  Yon 
wouldn't  cry  over  refusing  to  wear  bis  flowers. 
Though  that  in  itself — do  yon  mean  be  has  aotnall^f^ 
presqmed  to " 

"  Hash,  please !  You  were  not  supposed  to  hear. 
Be   generous,  Deri,  and   forget  It— as  I  shall." 

"  1  'U  do  aiifthlog  you  ask  for  your  sweetness 
in  caUing  me  by  my  name.  Do  it  again,  Sybil. 
Say,   'I   love   yon,   Deri.'" 

"No,"  said   Sybil  Qrmly. 

"Why  not?"   he  asked    in   some   dismay   at  her 

"  Becansa  that  would  mean  more  than  I  am 
disposed  to  irrant  until  I  know  who  you  are.  I 
hare  been  thinking  of  it  all  day,  since  what  yon 
said    this   morning." 

"But,   my  dearest " 

"T   cannot  allow  you  to   call   me   that" 
"Well,    it    don't   alter    the    fact;    you    are    my 
dearest,  you  know.      What  do  you  want  me  to  tell 
you  /     That   I  am   quite  respectable  I  " 

"Don't  be  fooliah !  You  must  toll  me  exactly 
who  and  what  you  are;  and  yon  must  satisfy  me 
that  j'our  friends  would  be  willing  to  receive  me." 
"  Phew ! "  This  by  way  of  inaudible  soliloquy 
as  Deri  raised  hia  eyes  in  great  perplsxity.  "You 
Hoe,  dear,  tbej  —  they  don't  even  know  of  your 
existence  as  yet," 

"I  thought  as  mnch  t  I  have  anspeoted,  all  along, 
that  you  and  your  brother  belong  to  a  station  far 
above  mine.  I  believe  my  mother  was  well-bom  ;. 
but  my  father  was  not.  I  will  not  enter  any 
family   where   I   am  not  welcome,   Deri." 

"  Yon  shall  notv  my  sweetheart ;  I  promise  yon 
that.  Promise,  on  your  side,  to  wait  tor  mo  and 
not  to  enconrnpe  any  other  fellow,  and  I  vow  I  '11 
be  content  until  you  know  all  about  me — which  I 
can't  tell  you  now,  because  it  would  involve  the 
breaking  of  a  promino  I  have  given  to— someone 
elao.     Yon  will   tmat   me,   Sybil?" 

"I   cannot   help   trusting.      I    believe  you   to   be 
truth  itself.    Besides,   you  keep  that  other  promise 
so   faithfully   that  I  know  I  may  depend  on  you." 
"That's  spoken  like  the  dear  girl  yon  are.     Con- 
fess  yon  love   me,   Sybil!" 

'■That's   not  in   the   contract." 
Sybil    drew  back   as  he  stood   before  her. 
"But  you   will   be  generous.'      It   is   so   easy   to 
BBj  it — Mily,  'I  love  jou,  Deri.'    Won't  yon  try!" 


He  took  her  face  in  his  hands,  and  his  eyes 
held  hers  for  an  instant ;  when  they  drooped,  the 
longed-for  whisper  reached  his  earu — "  I  love  you, 
Deri." 

Bat  she  refused  to  wear  his  rii^ :  for  how  would 
she  account  to  her  father  tor  the  possession  of  it.' 
He  had  not  thought  of  that ;  it  would  never  do 
to  have  Daranyi  asking  questions  yet  awhile  as 
to  his  connections  and  so  on  ;  so  the  nng  had  to 
be  returned,  regretfully,  to  Deri's  waistcoat  pooket. 

The  flowers,  however,  were  quite  a  different 
thing.  Deri  was  at  the  cottage  when  they  reached 
Sybil  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  her  delight 
in  the  choice  blossoms,  fresh  from  one  of  the 
best  florists  in  London,  pleased  him  mj^htily. 
He  helped  arrange  thera  in  the  pretty  frock 
before  he  hurried  off  to  the  concert  room,  which 
was  full  to  crowding  when  he  and  his  oolleaguts 
took  up  their  plaoes  on  the  platform,  Jim  acting 
as  pianist  for  the  oounsion  by  Daranyi's  desire. 

Deri's  first  thought  was  to  look  for  Sybil  amongst 
the  audience,  Jim's  to  look  for  Justinia  ;  but  both 
girls  were  forgotten,  temporarily,  by  tlieir  ra- 
spective  lovers:  for  sitting  with  the  party  from 
Greenslade  were  General  Vane,  his  daughter  and 
niece,  and  Sir  Peter  Holynenx  of  Holyneuz  Park, 
in  the  oounty   of  Durham  I 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

O  do  Iiody  Morton  justice,  she  was  ter- 
'        ribly    penitent  when   sho    began    to 
'        realise    the  extent  of    the    mischief 
'       she    had    done     by    indulging     her 
'        curiosity  conoeming  the   two  young 
'       men    who      had    dawned      on     her 
horizon,      some      weeks     previously, 
withotit  any  wiUIngnees    to   render  an   account  of 
themselves  and   their  antecedents.      And  her  lady- 
ship's   disoomfiture   was    increased    by    the    inward 
knowledge  that  she  had   not — to  quote  her  nephew 
— "played  quite  fair." 

When  Ted  mentioned  the  name  of  Emperor's  new 
owner,  his  aunt  ppeedily  saw  her  way  to  gaining 
the  knowledge  she  desired,  which  would  place  the 
indifferent  Jim  and  the  impudent  Deri  in  her 
power,  and  would  compel  Uiem  to  accept  her 
friendly  patronage. 

Debrett  told  her  that  the  heir  to  tlie  title  and 
property  of  General  Vane's  near  neighbour.  Sir 
Peter  Molyneui,  was  James  Graham  Molyneui, 
now  in.  hia  twenty-seventh  year.  This  was,  ap- 
parently, Jim's  age.  and  Lady  Horton.  knew  that 
his  handkerchiufs  bore  the  monogram  -J.  G,  M,," 
because  she  liiul  taken  pains  to  possess  herself, 
temporarily,  on  one  occasion,  of  a  handkerchief 
used  by  him.  in  order  to  decipher  the  monogranj 
at  her  leisure. 

Assuming,  therefore,  that  she  was  on  the  right 
track,  it  was  now  comparatively  easy  to  learn  all 
about  these  mysterions  strangers  witiiout  asking  a 
single  question.  Justinia's  old  sahootfellow,  Jeanctte 
Vane^   happened  to   be  seoond  cousin    to  a   oerbun 
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Blanohe  Cartwright,  whose  fathar  wiw  related  io 
some  wajr  to  Viscoant  Horton,  who,  with  his  jounfr 
wife,  chanced  to  be  oonvenientl;  at  hiuid  when 
Blanche  waa  bom. 

Before  her  twelfth  birthda;  the  ohild  had  paid 
man;  a  visit  to  Greenslade ;  but  abe  had  then 
been  Bent  abroad  to  school,  and  Lady  Horboa  had 
lost  sight  of  her. 

It  was  not  tintil  quite  recently  that  the  Via- 
oonntess  had  disoovereil  the  relationsliip  between 
the  Cartwrighta  and  Jeanette  Vane,  and  she  cho»e 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  she  had  discovered  as 
much.  Blanche  ehe  know  to  be  now  in  Enplaudt 
residing  with  her  father  and  mother  at  a  prett; 
place  in  Kent,  which  Mr.  Cartwri((ht  had  inherited 
%  few  jeora  previoualj. 


What  her  ladjihip  did  not  know  wan  that  ih- 
two  girle— Blanche  and  Jeanette—had  beoome  Ul- 
timate friends  sinoe  the  return  of  the  former  frcE 
har  school  in  Oermany,  and  that  Blanche  had  qctt« 
recently  paid  a  long  visit  to  tlpton  Farlovr.  wbi.l 
resulted  in  her  carrjing  her  cousin  baok  to  Kec 
with  her,  both  spending  a  few  days  in  LondoE 
rn  route  for  Blanche's  home,  nnder  the  c»n 
Oeneral  Vane,  who  was  in  town  on  matters  of  t 
ness  connected  with  his  estate — one  thinfc  being  v 
replace  a  carriage  horse  which  had  lately  died. 

And,  even  if  her  plotting  ladyship  had  knoui 
this  much,  she  could  not  possibly  gnen  that  ^ 
Pet«r  MolyneuK  would  decide  to  visit  Land<'C 
just  then  and  join  his  nelghboora  at  tho: 
favourite  hoteL 
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And  it  was  quite  bejond  the  power  of  human 
foresight  to  imagine  the  probability  of  a  letter, 
addressed  to  Blanche  Cartwright  at  her  home  In 
the  east  of  Kent,  being  forwarded  to  her  at  that 
hotel  in  town,  and  being  opened  and  read  bj  her 
in  the  company  of  her  uncle  and  cousin,  and  Sir 
Peter  Molyneuz. 

Yet  this  was  just  what  occurred ;  and,  moreover, 
the  letter  was  read  aloud  for  the  benefit  of  those 
other  three — or,  at  least,  two  of  them,  though  it 
more  nearly  concerned  the  tiiird  than  either  of 
them  guessed  at  the  moment. 

"  This  is  from  Lady  Morton  of  Greenslade.  She 
wants  me  to  go  and  stay  there ;  but  I  cannot  go, 
that's  certain.    Not  now,  at  any  rate." 

*'Iiady  Morton  of  Greenslade?  Why,  she  is 
Jnstinia  Long's  aunt.  You  have  heard  me  speak 
of  Jnstinia?  She  was  my  greatest  chum  at  school ; 
such  a  nice  girl,  but  as  haughty  as  an  empress.  1 
spent  the  Christmas  holidays  with  her  once.  Her 
father  is  the  rector  of  Moxon." 

"Shall  I  read  the  letter?"  asked  Blanche.  ''It 
is    not   very  long." 

"  Do." 

Blanche  therefore  read  as  follows : — 

^  Qbeenslade.    Saturday, 
*•  My  Beab  Blanch£,^I  hear  you  have  returned 
from  your  travels;  and  that  next  season  will  find 
your   name  on    the  list   of  its  debutantes.      Before 
that   time    arrives   I  want  you  to  pay   us  a  long 
visit,    for    there  will'  be   no   getting  at  you  after- 
iwards,   I  know.     And,    unless    you    are    otherwise 
oocupied,  you    cannot  do    better  than  come   to  us 
at   once,  for   the  country   is   looking   charming  in 
its  early  autumn  tinte,  and  I  remember  of  old  what 
a  lover  of  colour  you  are.    Besides,  I  can  actually 
offer  you  something  small  in  the  shape  of  gaiety. 
All    Moxon  is  agog  concerning  the  usual  quarterly 
concert    to  be   given    next   Wednesday   evening  by 
our     eccentric     but    clever  organist^s  band.      He — 
Daranyi,    curious     name,   is    it    not? — he    ,is    Hun- 
^rarian   by  birth.    He  is  a  wonderful  musician,  and 
has    trained  his  really  excellent  band  out  of  quite 
raw  amateur  material,  supplied  by  the  shopkeepers* 
assistante,  for  the  most  part,  though  men  of  differ- 
ent   rank   take  part  in  the  performance ;    the  par- 
ticular   attraction,    on    the  present   occasion,  being 
one    of   two  young  men   who   dropped  into  Moxon 
— apparently  from  the  clouds — one  day,  some  weeks 
ag'o,  just  in  time  to  stop  my  brother's  horse,  which 
liad     run   away,   and    had    already    killed    a    very 
promising   young    man,   whose    death    would    have 
reduced  Ignatz   Daranyi   to    despair,  had   not   this 
timely  new-comer    speedily    proved    his    ability    to 
take    the    place    of    deceased,  wfto    had    been    first 
violin  in   the  band.      The   concert  was    postponed, 
owing   to  this  sad  event ;   but  it  is  to  come  off  on 
"Wednesday  next,    and    I    can  promise  you  a  treat 
if    you  care  to  come  and  hear  the  truly  wonderful 
playing  of  this  unknown  young  genius.     Make  up 
your    mind,  and  let   me    know   quickly,    there's  a 
^ood  girl. 

By  the  way,  it  will  interest  you  to  know   that 


the  horse  I  have  mentioned,  which  belonged  to 
my  brother  the  rector,  has  been  purchased  by 
General  Vane,  who,  I  hear,  is  a  cousin  of  your 
mother's.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  his 
daughter  some  years  ago,  when  she  was  visiting 
my  niece  at  the  rectory ;  it  is  mainly  owing 
to  her — my  niece — that  poor  Emperor  was  sold  : 
he  possesses  no  fault  beyond  that  of  an  excitable  ' 
temper,  which  can  be  kept  in  abeyance  by  plenty 
of  exercise. 

"I  shall  expect  you  on  Tuesday,  dear  child. 
There  is  a  capital  train,  which  gets  here  between 
five  and  six  in  the  afternoon. — ^Yours  affection- 
ately, Lottie  Mobton." 

"Emperor  comes  from  there,  does  he?"  said 
General  Vane.  "  If  you  go  down,  Blanche,  I  wish 
you  would  gain  all  the  information  you  can  about 
the  horse,  and  let  me   know." 

"Yes,  uncle;  but  I  am  not  going,  you  know" 

"I  should  like  to  see  Justinla  again,"  Jeanie 
spoke  meditatively.  *'How  would  it  be  for  you* to 
make  your  inquiries  in  person,  father?  Ton  oould 
take  us  down  to  hear  i  this  wonderful  genius — that 
would  serve  as  an  excuse  for  going — and  then  you 
could  ask  Mr.  Long  as  many  questions  as  you  like 
about  Emperor.      , 

"  It 's  not  a  bad  idea,"  agreed  the  General ;  "  you 
mean,  go  down  and  return  the  same  day?  " 

**Tes.  I  should  like  to  take  Justinia  by  surprise. 
We  need  not  let  her  know  that  we  are  coming, 
and  then  we  would  walk  into  the  rectory  in  time 
for  afternoon  tea ;  it  would  be  great  fun." 

"But  what  about  me?'*  asked  Blanche.  "Lady 
Morton  wUl  be  very  disgusted  if  I  refuse  her  in- 
vitation, and  then  go  with  you." 

"Why  not  go  to  her  for  a  few  days?"  said  her 
cousin.  *' Father  will  be  in  town  for  another 
week,  at  least,  and  I  could  stay  here  with  him 
until  you  return,  if  your  stay  at  Greenslade  does 
not  exceed  that  time.  Only  don't  let  Lady  Morton 
or  Justinia  expect  that  we  are  coming." 

Sir  Peter  had  been  silent  during  this  conversa- 
tion ;  he  had  stiffened,  mentally,  as  the  long  un- 
heard name  of  Daranyi  fell  on  his  ear  when 
Blanche  was  reading  her  letter  from  Lady  Morton. 
Something  told  him  that  this  man  was  his  un- 
acknowledged son-in-law ;  and  he  felt  a  sudden 
hard  curiosity  to  see  what  the  years  and  the  loss 
of  his  wife  hod  done  for  him.  So  he  abruptly 
broke  silence  by  saying — 

"  If  you  go,   I  will  join  you." 

"That  settles  the  matter,"  declared  General  Vane. 
"I  was  hesitating,  I'll  confess,  because  it  seemed 
scarcely  kind  to  leave  you  to  amuse  yourself  in 
this  great  lonely  Babylon.  Then  I  tell  you  what 
we  will  do.  We  might  as  well  all  go  to  this 
concert;  probably  everyone  else  in  the  place  will 
be  there.  1*11  ask  our  landlord  here  to  telegraph 
to  a  decent  hotel  at  Moxon — if  there  is  one.  He 
need  not  mention  our  names— only  secure  us 
tickets  for  the  concert,  and  have  dinner  ready  for 
us  to  eat  beforehand;  also  to  keep  us  some  beds. 
I  should  suggest  that  we  travel  by  an  afternoon 
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train,,  and  that  you  surprise  your  friend,  Miss 
Long,  Jeanie,  by  appearing  at  the  concert.  You 
can  have  your  chat  with  her  next  morning. 
Blanche  had  better  go  earlier  than  we  do,  as  she 
will  of  course  bo  piet  by  Lady  Morton,  or  some 
of  her  people.  Will  this  arrangement  suit  you, 
Moiyneux?  To  dine  and  sleep  at  Moxon,  and 
return  the  following  day?" 

"  Quite." 

It  was  the  next  morning,  or  rather  early  in 
the  afternoon,  that  the  rencontre  with  Deri  Ross 
occurred  ;  but  it  was  much  later  in  the  day  before 
either  of  the  quartette  began  to  associate  his  ac- 
quaintance with  Emperor,  his  musical  genius,  and 
the  mystery  of  his  present  abode,  with  Lady 
Morton's  letter  and  Daranyi's  concert.  And  then 
nothing  was  said  except  between  the  two  girls, 
who  merrily  anticipated  the  recognition  which 
might  possibly  take  place  on  the  morrow. 

Blanche  Cartwright  went  on  in  advance,  the 
others  following  by  a  later  train. 

**  Better  take  enough  frocks  to  last  you  a 
week,'*  Blanche  had  suggested,  as  she  took  a 
temporary  farewell  of  her  cousin  ;  "  I  feel  sure 
your  friend  will  want  you  to  stay  with  her  for 
as  long  a  time  as  I  stay  at  Greenslade." 

Jeanette  acted  on  this  hint,  and  had  no  cause 
to  regret  having  done  so. 

When  she  and  her  father  reached  Moxon  with 
Sir  Peter — who  had  not  spoken  a  word  since 
leaving  town — they  found  they  had  only  just 
time  for  a  hurried  dinner  if  they  wished  to  be 
present  at  the  opening  of  the  concert. 

All  doubts  as  to  the  discovery  of  Jim  and 
Deri*  were  set  at  rest  during  the  meal  by  the 
loquacious  Robert,  who  nearly  convulsed  Jeanie 
Vane  by  his  comments  on  Sir  Peter's  heir. 

"  Mr.  Daranyi's  concerts  are  always  worth 
going  to.  I  ought  to  know,  if  anyone  does, 
seeing  that  my  brother  is  first  cornet  in  the 
band."  Thus  had  Robert  prefaced  his  inter- 
mittent information.  He  proceeded  to  inform  his 
hearers  of  Mark  Fenton's  death,  and  of  Derive 
courage  in  stopping  the  runaway  horse.  "  Though 
we'll  say  that's  not  more  than  any  other  man 
Would  have  done  ;  given  the  same  opportunity. 
Sauce,  mem  if  Not  that  I  wish  to  say  a  word  in 
disparrlshment  of  young  Ross ;  they  say  the  March 
he  has  composed,  which  is  to  be  played  to-night, 
is  really  worth  going  to  hear.  And  he  certainly 
knows  what  he 's  about  on  the  vi'lin,  though 
my  brother  says  he  antics  too  much  ;  like  a 
monkey  up  and  down  a  stick,  and  that  sort  of 
thing." 

Jeanie  so  nearly  choked  at  this  that  Rol)ert*s 
attention  was  drawn  off  his  narrative  while  he 
poured  water  into  a  glass,  and  anxiously  watched 
her  efforts  to  swallow  a  drop. 

"  Now  Mr.  Moiyneux  ain't  in  it  anywhere  with 
his  brother — if  they  are  brothers  ;  though,  for 
the  matter  of  that,  no  one  knows  who  they  are, 
or  where  they  come  from.  I  myself,  took  'em 
for  gents  the  first  day  I  saw  them,  when  thry 
marched    in   here,    and    ordered    lunch,    as    big    as 


you  like ;  though,  as  I  say,  young  Roes  turned 
out  to  be  -a  fiddler,  and  glad  to  get  in  the 
band  where  my  brother 's  first  cornet,  and  younj: 
Moiyneux — he's  a  l^igh-shouldered  chap  without 
much  to  say  for  himself,  and  not  so  much  to 
look  at  either — well,  he  teaches  our  rector's  eon, 
a  bit,  of  a  morning.  He's  a  trifle  stand-oflfish,  i^ 
Mr.  Moiyneux  ;  but  they  only  lodges  at  Mr». 
Peek's,  whose  husband  was  sexton  at  the  parish 
church  in  his  time  ;  so  they  •  needn't  think 
respectable  and  pretty  well-to-do  men  like  my 
brother  and  me 's  going  to  '  Mister '  them  every 
time  we  speak  of  them.    Cheese,  sir  ?  " 

"  If  you  please." 

General  Vane  had  had  as  much  as  he  could 
stand  by  this  time,  and  Jeanie  made  her  e:«cape, 
saying  she  should  be  back  in  five  minutes. 

In  the  room  allotted  to  her  for  the  night  she 
had  her  laugh  out,  speculating  uneasily  the  while 
as  to  Sir  Peter's  reason  for  allowing  the  waiter  tu 
talk  as  he  had  done. 

Then  taking  her  gloves  and  fan,  and  a  final 
look  at  her  reflection  in  the  limited  means  at  her 
disposal  on  the  toilette  table,  she  hastened  down- 
stairs, anxious  not  to  be  too  late  for  Deri's 
March. 

The  concert  was  to  be  held  in  the  largest  room 
Moxon  could  provide — viz.  the  banqueting-room  at 
the  Town  Hall,  which  was  in  the  same  street  a? 
the  Angel  Hotel,  and  only  a  few  yards  distant 
from  it. 

Miss  Vane  and  her  escorts  walked  the  few  ste]ia 
necessary  to  get  from  the  one  to  the  other,  and 
then  Jcanie*s  merry  face  dimpled  as  she  cau^^ht 
sight  of  Justin ia  Long  getting  out  of  a  brougham, 
followed  by  another  girl,  whom  she  fancied  bhc 
remembered  having  seen   before. 

"Jeanie,  can  it  be  yourself?  Why  did  yon  not 
let  me  know  you  were  coming?  Where  are  you 
staying  ? "    . 

••We  are  only  here  for  one  night.  My  chief 
reason  fur  coming  was  to  see  you  and  sarpriiie 
you.  This  is  my  father,  Justinia,  and  Sir  Peter 
Moiyneux.'* 

Justinia  started  on  hearing  that  name,  and 
looked  closely  at  the  baronet,  in  whom  she  quickly 
traced  a  likeness  to  Jim  which  gave  her  the  first 
inkling  of  his  real  rank.  Her  eyes  brightened  as 
she  returned  Sir  Peter's  stately  bow  and  permitted 
her  fingers  to  be  cordially  clasped  by  Jeanie's 
father.  Then  she  turned  to  her  companion, 
saying — 

"  You  will  remember  Jeanie  Vane,  Sybil  ?  You 
saw  her  when  she  stayed  with  us  some  years  ago." 

"  I  thought  your  face  was  familiar."  Jf^nie 
smiled  as  she  shook  hands.  **  Father,  this  is  31i2» 
Daranyi — a  YQry  important  personage  tliis  evening." 

It  was  Sir  Peter's  turn  to  start  now ;  and  start 
he  did,  in  spite  of  his  almost  phenomenal  powers 
of  self-control.  It  was  news  to  him  that  Daranvi 
had  a  daughter — named,  too,  after  his  own  long-lo.4 
child.  He  looked  keenly  at  the  dark  pupwuft  face 
— a  regular  Moiyneux  face  of  the  feminine  type- 
when  General  Vane  said  to  him  gravely — 
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"  Did     yon     hear,     Molynea: 
Daranyi." 

The  npumodio  bow  with  which  the  baronet 
acknowledi^ed  the  introduction  had  nothing  at  all 
stately  abont  it.  Sybil's  little  cnrCeiiy  wse  of 
muoh  better  quality. 

Blanche  Cortwrifrht  Introdiioed  her  cousin  and 
uncle,  also  Sir  Peter,  at  whom  I^dy  Morton  stared 
in  natoniahment,  though  she  quickly  got  herself 
under  control .  She  hod  been  disappointed  in 
Blanche.  Either  the  girl  did  not  know  Jim  and 
Deri,  even  by  hearsay,  or  she  was  determined  not 
to  give  them  away.  Already  her  inquisitive  lady- 
ship bad  repeated  of  invicinj;  her  to  the  Manor, 
whare  her  room  would  have  been  useful  for  another 
{Tueet :  but,  on  seeing;  Sir  Peter  Molyneuz  there  in 
the  flesh,  the  Vieconnteaa  took  oourage,  and  her 
npirita  roae— for  she  scented  an  intereatine  dimrue- 
mi-nl    to   the  eveninjr's  entertainment. 

As  i'rnorant  as  Sybil  herself  of  the  relationship 
irintinir  between  the  organiat"»  daughter  and  the 
baronet,  Lady  Morton  contented  henelf  with  rather 
a  cart  Kfeetinfr  of  Mias  Dnrenyi.  She  had  not 
forgiTen  the  spirited  eirl  for  resentins'  her  well- 
meant  interferenoo  in  her  affairs  acme  weeks 
previouBly. 

The    want   conrteey    meted    ont   by   the   lady  of 

the    manor  to  hid   crand -daughter   did    not   escape 

Sir   Peter's  sharp  eyeii.     He  smiled   his  grim   smile 

a.1  he  thought  how  easy   it  would   be    for  him   to 

raise   Sybil   Daranyi— his  own   daaphtere   child— to 

poeitiou  which   would   produce    a  speedy   change 

1   this  wonld-be  great   lady's   behaviour. 

The  question  was.  Should   he  do  it.'     If   he  did, 

would    be    for    the    momentary   eatisfootion    of 

■ushinj;    Lady    Horton  —  to    whom    he    took    an 

[ojitant    but   lasting   dislike — because  she  had   pre- 

ttnmed    to    snub    hie    tfnuid-daughter.      Thia    woe 

ecarcely  sufBcient  reason,   to  a  mind  which   prided 

itaelf  on  its   "logical    justice,"   for   acknowl^tcing 

tbe  child  of  a  man  who  hod  long  ago  done  him  a 

yreat  injury,   and   who    had    added   to  that  injury 

hy   keeping   from    him  the   fact   that  a  child  had 

iMJcn    bom   of    the    marriage   which  Sir  Peter  had 

never  blesaed   with  his  approval  and  sanction. 

There  was  no  need  to  make  up  hie  mind  to- 
fii^'ht  Time  enough  for  that  when  he  had  settled 
accounts  with  his  rebel  heir,  and  when  he  bad 
nad   an   interview   with   Ignatz  Daranyi. 


directing  the  eaid  smile,  tint  to  Sybil,  as  in 
daty  bonnd  (or  so  he  chose  to  consider],  he  sent 
his  eyes  again  to  Sir  Peter's  grim  face  ;  and 
bowed  as  easily  and  naturally  as  if  he  bad  been 
delighted  to  see  him. 

His  favourite's  audacity  pleased  the  baronet 
mightily  ;  he  returned  the  bow  with  one  of  Us 
own  stateliest  mannfaoturee,  leaving  Mr.  Roes 
free  to  continue  his  courteous  aoknowledgment  of 
the  remaining  three  of  the  quartette  whom  he 
had  saved,  possibly,  from  a  nasty  accident  on  the 
previous   day. 

Then  Jim  rose  and  made  him<«lf  visible, 
nodding  heartily  to  his  gtandtather  and  to  the 
Vanee ;  thus  setting  Lady  Morton's  doubts  per- 
manently at  rest  oonoeming  his  identity  and 
social   st&tus. 

Sybil  was  sitting  next  to  Sir  Peter  (an  arrange- 
ment purely  undesigned ;  but  how  was  Jim  to 
know  thai  '.) ;  and  so,  of  oonrso.  the  whole  thing 
wa^  at  end,  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired  by 
Mr.  Molyneui  save  a  eatistactory  understanding 
with  JuRtinia,  who,  though  she  knew  it  not,  had 
]U9t  given  him  more  hope  in  a  single  glance  than 
he  had  hod  from  her  at  all. 

Deri,  however,  made  no  mistake  ns  to  the  pro- 
bable result  of  this  accidental  meeting.  He  saw 
that    Sybil    sat    next    her    grandfather  ;     but    be 
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CHAPTER 

'BBI  waa  the  flrst  to  recognise  the 
baronet  His  jaw  dropped,  for  an 
instant,  as  his  eipressive  eyes  tele- 
graphed the  news  to  Jim,  who  sat 
at  the  piano,  partly  concealed  from 
the  audience.  But  it  was  not  in 
the  nature  of  Karl  Deaidcrius  to 
be  taken  aback  tor  more  than  a  second  or  so. 
Itt^coTcring  himself  by  a  prodigious  effort,  he 
forced  a  smile  to  his  lips  which  did  creditable 
duty  for  his  usual  spontaneous  one  ;  and,  after 
562 
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knew,  by  the  expreision  of  the  two  focea,  that, 
not  onlj  had  Sir  Peter  mode  no  move  towards  ac- 
knowledcintr  big  grand-dau»hter,  but  that  Sjbil 
Wtu4  still  unan'Bie  that  such,  or  any,  relationship 
existed  between  herself  and  the  baronet. 

Ab  Daranyi  took  hia  place — too  escited  to  see 
who  sat  within  a  few  yardn  of  the  orchestra, 
regarding  him  with  the  fixedness  of  ancient 
animosity  —  the  first  violin  nodded,  reawiurinfcly, 
once  or  twice  at  the  M.S.  copy  ot  his  own  work 
on  the  stand  before  him — a  copy  done  by  Sybil 
— made  "  big  eyes  "  at  it,  as  the  children  Bay- 
raised  the  said  eyes  to  watch  the  conductor's  hafim, 
and,  with  a  craccful  and  masterly  carve  of  the 
flesible  wrist,  down  came  Deri's  bow  smartly  on 
the  strings  of  the  responsive  violin  ;  and  Deri's 
tronbles  were  nil  forR-ottcn  in  the  splendid  "go" 
of  bis   well- practised   Mftrch, 


There  was   no  mistake    about    Daranyi's    wii 

in  having  selected  that  for  his  opening  numb^ 
As  the  band  warmed  to  their  work,  the  eSrci  •.' 
the  audience  was  quickly  reen  and  felt  by  \--- 
performers-  Rarely  had  the  sympathy  betvr^: 
listeners  and  players  been  so  rapidly  eetablinhed 

At  the  conclnding  chorda  were  unartly  f.irT..-i 
the  applause  broke  oat  with  Bach  prolong 
enthusiasm  that,  contrary  to  all  prec«d<«i  t' 
these  concerts,  Daranyi  had  to  a^ree  to  an  c*.- 
He  was  OS  mooh  eicited  as  anyone,  and  sb  [t-b. 
OS  though  Deri  hod  actually  belonged  to  t^c 
He  gleefully  bade  the  young  composer  riw  a:, 
bow  bis  acknowledgment  to  the  andieiK3e  brf.v 
proceeding   with    the    i-scm-r. 

As  tor  a  certain  grim  old  gentleman  sittinir  " 
the  front  row  of  the  reserved  seats,  he  a-  L' 
b»vc   written  the    Mftrch  iiimsflt    for    Ih*    evp'- ■ 
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plaunre  uid  pride  lie  took  in  it.  A  pair  of  dark 
ejes  at  hia  side  were  raiged  furtively  and  gladly 
to  hU  face  from  time  to  time— aa  often,  in  (act, 
aa  they  could  prevent  themselves  from  dwelling 
on  Deri's  dearly  loved  face.  For,  i(  this  old  gentle- 
moa  were  really  related  to  Jim  Molyneax,  he  mnnt 
be  alBO  a  ootnectioD  of  Deri's  ;  and,  natnrally,  he 
must  be  very  proud  of  being  connected  with  so 
irifted  a  person.  So  Sybil  worked  a  world  of 
sympathy  into  those  furtive  Klancen,  and  began  to 
oiilti7at«  quite  a  tendrote  in  her  happy  young 
heart  for  Sir  Peter  Holyneuz.  Bart. 

Discovering',  by  decree*,  the  bond  of  interest 
and  sympathy  eiUtin^;  between  Deri  and  the 
or^nist'a  daoKhter,  Sir  Peter  begttn  to  give  the 
latter  more  of  his  attention  than  he  had  yet 
deigned  her.  He  had  been  amusing  himself  by 
examining  the  faoee  and  demeanour  of  the 
bandamen — the  present  assoctatea.  aa  he  auppoied, 
of  the   future  owner  of   Molyneur  Park. 

They  were  not  an  ariatooratic •looking  lot  of  men. 
For  the  most  part,  plebeian  was  written  in  plain 
letters  on  each  intent  faoe ;  and  they  were, 
Ode  and  all,  rendered  insigniAcant  to  the  oritioal 
student  of  hamaa  proportions  by  oomparison 
with  their  leader— handsome,  bonny,  iatouoiant 
Deri   Ross. 

Then  came  Deri's  Srat  solo.  He  left  his  seat 
and  took  up  his  stand  almost  in  the  centre  of 
the  orchestra,  and  just  in  front  of  Sybil,  as  Jiu 
started  tbe  prelude  on  the  piano. 

Sir  Pet«r  had  often  heard  the  (i&nduUfra,  and 
had  secretly  enjoyed  it,  as  interpreted  by  Deri  Robs'; 
hot  he  did  not  enjoy  it  now :  for  there  waa  no 
mistaking  the  nature  of  the  glanoe  shot  at  Sybil 
Daranyi'n  blushing  faoe  as  the  soloist  sonnded  the 
flrat  note. 

Kir  Peter's  heart  was  hardened,  and  so  grew  his 
features.  He  was  telling  bimHelt  that  the  man 
who  had  robbed  him  of  his  daughter  had  schemed 
to  rob  him  of  his  grandson ;  or  to  compel  him  to 
acknowledge  that  daughter's  child  by  marrying 
her  to  Jim.  Jim  having  failed  him,  he  had  en- 
trapped the  more  easy-going  Deri,  who  might  serve 
almost  equally  well  as  a  go-between  to  secure  a 
slice  of  the  Holyneui  money  for  Daranyi. 

ThU  vras  the  thought  of  Sir  Peter's  heart— self, 
grown.  He  had  better  have  listened  to  Deri's  music 
and  have  learnt  the  truth.  But  where  selt-deoeption 
reigns  wilfully  supreme,  there  is  no  room  (or  truth. 

At  length  the  oonoert  was  over,  and  by  this 
time  the  baronet's  face  might  have  been  carved 
in  granite,  so  inlleiible  was  its  purpose ;  and  that 
purpose — alas  t  for  Sybil  and  Deri— so  unfriendly 
to  the  man  on  whom  his  eyes  were  resting  with 
denunciatory  oballenire. 

Daranyi  dropped  his  hdtim.  It  fell  at  his  feet, 
and  la;  there,  nnreoovered,  while  he  returned  that 
gaze  with  one  eqnally  unfriendly  and  equally 
denunciatory. 

Deri  came  forward  and,  picking  np  the  little 
wand  of  otBce,  restored  it  to  his  cnnilnctor  with  a 
smile  which  froze  on  hi:t  faoe  as  he  saw  the  look 
which   ivaa  being   interohanged  between  the  baronet 


.,  that 


and  his  daughter's  widower ;   as  he   saw. 

Sybil    was    watching    both    and    had    grown    pale 

with  anxiety  as  to  what  this  thln^  might  mean, 

A  doteu  Bwift  steps  took  Sybil's  lover  from  the 
platform.  Once  out  of  sight  of  tbe  slowly  dis- 
persing audience,  Deri  flew  to  where  he  hod  left 
his  cap  and  overcoat.  Strnggting  i«to  the  latter 
as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  catching  up  his  Violin, 
he  ran  back  into  the  room  by  another  door,  and 
reached  Sybil's  aide  juat  as  Sir  Peter  was  bowing 
to  her  with  ironical  courtesy,  and  saying,  loudly 
enough  to  be  heard  by  the  man  who  still  stood 
in  the  oentre  of  the  oroheatra — 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  wish  Mr.  Daranyi's 
daughter  a  very  good  evening." 

Sybil  returned  the  bow  stiftly,  not  liking  the 
baronet's  manner  any  more  than  she  understood  it, 
and  turned  inatinctively  to  Deri,  who  drew  her 
hand  on  bis  arm  with  a  deHant  stare  at  her 
grandfather. 

"  Deri,  we  shall  have  much  to  talk  about  after 
so  long  an  absence."  Sir  Peter's  voice  was  icily 
cold.  "Tou  and  Jim  will  oblige  me  by  taking 
sapper  with  me  at  my   hotel." 

"Certainly,  air,  when  I   have  seen   Mias  Daranyi 

There  was  no  mistaking  Deri's  manner  or  the 
resolntjon  of  his  tone. 

CHAPTER    XVI. 

AFTBBWAKDS. 
secret  is  a  secret  no  longer,  Sybil." 
Deri    and    bis    sweetheart    hod    left 
the  Town    Hall,   and  were   walking 
dovm    the    street    alone,    as    far    as 
listeners     were     concerned.       "  Yon 
know  now  who  we  are— Jim  and   I 
— at  least  you  must    have   guetwed. 
Sir  Peter  Molynenx  is  Jim's  grandfather  :   Jim    in 
heir   to  the   title  and   estate.      I    am    a   person    of 
no   imporianoe,   being  only  Jim's  step-brother ;  and 
not    related    at   all    to    Sir    Peter.     His    only    son 
married    my    mother — a    widow    with    one   child — 
and,    sinoe    then,    I    have    lived    mostly   at    Moly- 
nenx   Paik,    and     Sir    Peter     has    been     generous 
enough    to    make    me  an   annual   allowance ;    that 
is  alL" 

"  I  am  glad  yon  are  not  the  heir  I "  Such  was 
Sybil's  comment :  and  it  delighted  Deri's  heart 
with  the  assurance  it  bore  of  her  affection  being 
wholly  for  himself,  as  he  had  hoped.  "But 
things  will  be  just  as  difBcnlt  as  if  you  were," 
she  continued  ahrewdly  ;  "  did  you  see  the  terrible 
look  they  gave  each  other.  Daddy  and  Sir  Peter; 
What  does   it  mean,   Deri?" 

But  Deri  was  not  at  lil>erty  to  say;  so  he 
evaded   the  question. 

■■  Your  father  has  never  liked  the  name  of 
Molynenx,  you  know ;  there  is.  apparently,  Home 
feeling  between   him  and  Sir  Peter." 

"  Deri,  you  know  what  it  is ;  you  arc  the 
worst  hand  in  the  world  ot  decepti on— actual 
deception.     Tell   me   what   it  is," 
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'*  I     cannot,    SjbiL      I     }iare     promiitpd     I 


"  Ik  it  MiitiethiDir  I   ought  to  know  ?  " 

Oeri   wan  o[  opinion    thnt  it  moat  CRifaiinly  was 

nomeChinf!:   nhe  ouj;tit  to  knon ;   but  he   cmild   imt 

fj'U   her   so ;    thernfore    he    snid.    "  Your    father    is 

the   best  juiigs  of  that     He    can    tell  you,   it    he 


my    father    yon    have   promiaed, 


Sir 


"  I  wodM  rather  not  tfU  yon  fven  so  mnch  a* 
that,  dear.  It  ia  hateful  having'  to  withhold  any. 
thin  ft  from  yon,  Sybil." 

''  Especially  Bomethini;  which  I  am  snre  I  oii|:ht 
to  know.  I  Beo  by  your  manner  that  I  oupht  to 
know  it.  I  woniiex  if  I  can  persuade  my  father 
to  take  me  into  his  contidence  ?  Oh,  how  he 
glared  at  Sir  Peter!  I  had  been  rather  enrprised 
that  he— Sir  Peter^tad  not  spoken  to  me  after 
I  had  been  introduced  ;  bnt  I  put  it  down 
to  my  being  only  the  organist's  daajrhter,  and 
enppoaed  he    was   far    too   grand   a   gentlenum    to 


notice  euch  an  insigniGuaiil 
young  person.  Bat  I  lae  it 
was  a  larger  reason  than  that. 
I  wonder  what  he  and  Daddy 
have  bad  to  do  with  each 
other,  and  why  they  dinlike 
each  other  no  hearUly  ?  Yon 
oonid  tell  me,  only  your  lipe 
are  lealed ;  bo  I  need  not 
waste  time  in  idle  tpeoniation. 
This  will  be  onr  last  walk  to- 
gether,  Deri." 

"Sybil!  My  darling,  what 
are  yon  saying!  ~ 

"YoD  must  not  call  mc 
that!  They  won't  allow  it, 
yon  know,  either  of  them." 

Thus  Bpoke  Sybil  the  child: 
and  they  werp  the  Iai>t  wonJn 
Hybil  the  child  ever  uttewit. 
As  tbey  turned  from  the  sfrw-t 
into  the  deserted  road  leartins 
to  HonpjBuckle  Cottagre.  Sjliil 
the  woman  awoke,  with  a  thnib 
of  pain  in  her  heart  wbirh 
made  her  cling  to  her  loxera 
arm.  "But  it  is  true,  Tterj ! 
I   am  yonr  darling  \ " 

"  Ab  I  live,  Sybil,  yon  •vr 
my  darling — my  love,  my  awert- 
heart,  my  wife  !  " 

His  arms  enfolded  her,  as 
with  a  little  sobbing  UKb,  Khe 
nestled  against  him,  her  face 
nptnmed  for  hi«  kiss. 

■'  They  shall  not  part  ui, 
Sybil.  ThiB  wretched  secret, 
over  which  they  choose  to 
quarrel,  is  nothing  that  can 
divide  yoa  and  me— nolhinK- 
that  onght,  or  need,  divide  na. 
Ton  promised  yesterday  that 
yon  would  wait  (or  me,  until  I  was  free  to  osl: 
your  father's  permiexioa  to  marry  yon.  1  shall  ask 
him  to-morrow— to-night,  if  I  Bee  him  again.  Hi' 
will  refuse  it:  but'-that  will  make  no  dilfrrencf .' " 
He  felt  her  tremble  a  little  as  he  put  the 
question. 

■'  He  is  alt  I  hare,  Deri  ;  he  is  my  father.  It 
I  disobeyed  him,  he  would  never  foririve  me— he 
would  never  m«  me  again.  Could  I  leave  him 
all  alone  ? " 

Deri's  clasp  tightened  ;  he  knew  she  would 
have  to  chooBe  between  ber  father  and  himself, 
and  he  knew  what  her  choice   would  be. 

'*  Y^ou  might  persuade  him,  in  time,  Sybil  He 
is  not  a  hard  man — not  like  Sir  Peter.  I  begin 
to  see  now  that  he  doea  not  know  how  to  for- 
give ;    but  your  father  ia  not   like   that'' 

"  I    don't   know  ;    I   oannot  tell.      I   have  never 
seriously    offended    him    yet.      We   must   hope   for 
the  best,  Deri.     Ought  yon  i 
Fet«r   will    be   eipeotiDg    yon.    I  <; 
of  the  way  atone." 


I   go  back!   Sir 
1  go  the  re«t 
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"  Can  you  ?  Aro  you  {Tolng  to  grud^je  mo  these 
last  few  moments  /  Sir  Peter  must  await  my 
convenience  this  once.  If  he  disapproves  of  my 
marriage,  ho  will  cut  off  my  allowance.  Could 
you  keep  house  on  four  hundred  a  year,  Sybil  ? 
I  posseaa  that  much  of  my  own." 

**  Do  you  ?    You  are  quite  a  rich  man." 

"  You  don*t  answer  my  question.  Could  you 
keep  house  on  four  hundred  a  year  ?  " 

**  Luxuriously  :  Daddy  only  allows  half  that 
for  everything.  But  you  for«^et  what  I  said 
— that  I  will  never  enter  a  family  where  I  am 
not  welcome." 

'*  My  father  and  mother  are  not  living ;  I 
have  no  brothers— ezoept  dear  old  Jim,  who 
would  always  welcome  you,  dear — and  no 
sisters." 

"There  is  Sir  Peter." 

"We  should  not  live  at  Molyneuz  Park  when 
we  are  married.  We  will  live  in  London,  Sybil  ; 
and  I  will  compose  a  big  work." 

He  was  talking  against  time  ;  making  her  walk 
OS  slowly  as  he  could  ;  wilfully  shutting  his 
eyes  to  the  parting  that  was  before  them.  But, 
go  as  slowly  as  he  would,  they  had  to  reach  the 
cottage  at  last  ;  and,  in  the  porch,  they  had  to 
part. 

'*  Are  you  not  going  to  ask  me  in,  to  wait 
until  your  father  comes  1  "  murmured  Deri,  trying 
to  imagine  that  he  '  would  still  be  a  welcome 
guest  at  the  cottage. 

**  Yes,  if  you  think  he  will  like  to  find  you 
here." 

Thus  plainly  did  Sybil  show  her  lover  that 
the  path  of  duty  was  the  one  always  to  be 
followed. 

"  You  s^d,  just  now,  that  he  will  refuse  to 
give  me  to  you,  Deri.  Hark  I  that  is  his  step  I 
Oh, ,  my  love,  my  love  I "  Her  arms  crept  round 
his  neck  and  clung  there.  Deri  held  her  closely 
to  him  in  an  embrace  which  both  felt  must  be 
tl^  last  for  some  time  to  come. 

*'  One  word,  Sybil  :  you  will  be  my  wife, 
some  day,  in  spite  of  everything  ?  " 

"  If  I  am  ever  anyone's  wife,  I  will  be  yours, 
Deri  I "  And  with  that  promise  he  had  to  be 
content,  for  Daranyl  had  entered  the  gate,  and 
was  striding  towards  them. 

**  Ah  1  I  thought  I  should  find  you  here,  false 
countryman,  false  friend  t  Your  hand  off  my 
daughter,  sir  !  Sybil,  go  into  the  house.  And 
hear  me  :  if  you  ever  communicate  again,  by  look, 
word,  or  letter,  with  Karl  Desiderius  Boss,  I  will 
have  n6thing  more  to  do  with  you." 

"  Father,  this  is  unjust,  unlike  yourself  I  What 
has  he  done — what  have  I  done — that  you  should 
treat  us   like  this  1 " 

**  What  he  has  done,  his  own  conscience  will 
tell  him.  Ho-  has  crept  into  my  house,  and  into 
VAy    confidence,    like    the    traitor    he    is,    knowing 

himself   to  be   the  grandson  of  the  man " 

"  Sir   Peter  Molyneux  is  not  related  to  me,  Mr. 
Daranyi." 
*<  His    heir    and   grandson   is    your   half-brother. 


Go,    and    darken   my   doors  no  more  !     Yet  stay  ! 
Have  you    told   her  ?  *' 

"  I  am  no  betrayer  of  confidence,  Mr.  Daranyi. 
I  gave  you  my  promise  that  I  would  tell  no 
one  except  Jim.  Will  you  not  believe  that  I 
never  wished  to  deceive  you?  Let  me,  at  least, 
explain  why " 

*'  I  will  listen  to  no  explanations.  Sybil,  did 
you  not  hear  me  tell  you  to  go  into  the 
house  ?  " 

"  Father — Daddy  dear — I  love  him  !  Ycii  will 
not  send  him  away  ? " 

Soft  young  hands  clasped  the  organist's  harder 
ones  :  pleading  eyes  were  raised  to  his  in  the 
semi-darkness  ;  and  very  beseeching  was  the  tone 
of  Sybil's  voice. 

Deri  kept  silence  ;  knowing  that  if  words  could 
soften  Daranyi  they  must  needs  come  from  his 
daughter. 

But  the  old  man  was  only  fighting  down  his 
weakness  ;  he  had  it  under  his  foot  as  he  pushed 
Sybil  from  him. 

*'  Obey  me  instantly,  or  I  turn  you  out  this 
night." 

Slowly,  with  backward  glance,  the  poor  girl 
went  into  the  house,  and  up  to  her  own  room. 

Then  Deri  spoke. 

"  You  will  regret  this  harshness,  Mr.  Daranyi. 
Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  you  make  her  un- 
happy ?  Would  you  drive  her  to  follow  her 
mother's  example  ? " 

'*  Would  you  drive  me  to  fetching  a  policeman 
to  turn  you  off  my  premises,  Mr.  Karl  Ross  ? 
You  are  slow  to  take  the  hint  that  you  are 
unwelcome  ;  slow  to  understand  that  I  would 
rather  give  mj  daughter  to  a  beggar  in  the 
street  than  to  a  man  who  has  so  basely  deceived 
me." 

"I  repeat  I  did  not  wish  to  deceive  you. 
What  I  did,  I  did  for  Sybil's  sake.  We-Jim 
and  I — wished  to  make  up  the  quarrel  between 
you  and  Sir  Peter,  in  order  that  Sybil  might  be 
given  the  position  which  is  hers  by  rights." 

"Sybil  is  an  organist's  daughter — nothing  more. 
What  position  do  you  speak  of  ? " 

"  That  of  Sir  Peter  Molyneux's  grand- 
daughter.*' 

•'  Sybil  will  accept  no  position  that  was  denied 
to  her  mother.  Her  mother,  born  a  Molyneux, 
was  content  to  become  a  Daranyi.  Her  daughter, 
bom  a  Daranyi,  must  remain  one  —  unless  she 
wishes  to  forsake  her  father.  At  least,  she  shall 
not  wed  a  Molyneux." 

**  I  am  no  Molyneux,  Mr.    Daranyi." 

"  You  are  worse  ;    you  are  a  traitor." 

*'  I  am  no  traitor,   Mr.   Daranyi." 

"  You  are  what  is  still  worse  than  that,  at 
this  moment  :    you  are  an  intruder." 

*'  Well,  I  will  go.  But  I  shall  return  to-morrow 
and  tell  Sybil  that  Sir  Peter  is  her  grandfather, 
and  that  that  is  why  you  will  not  give  her  to 
me.    ■  She  shall  choose  between  us." 

"  So  be  it.  A  traitor  to  .  hospitality  will,  of 
course,  not  scruple  to  break  a  promise." 


TBluase    mc    from    that 
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'■  You    will — you 
promise." 

"  But.  Sybil  ought   to   know   who  she   ie  I  " 

"  If  I  have  my  way,  eho  will  die  in  ignomnoe  ot 
her  mother's  people.     Did  yoo  say  jou  were  going  1 " 

"  For  the  present — yee.  You  will  see  me  to- 
morrow. You  will  let  me  teaoh  jon  to  think 
lass  hftidly  of  me,   Mr.   Daranyi." 

"  Are  yoQ  going  ?  " 

^  Deri  went—aa  far  a»  the  gate.  When  he 
had  aloaed  that  after   him  he   lent  hia    elbows   on 


T//£  Quiver, 


and    wondered    hoir    it   would  all   end,  and   wbu 
he   would   win  his  wife. 

He  was  still  there  when  Jim  oame  down  tbt 
road,  nearly  an  hour  later.  There  were  no 
shadows  on  the  blind  then  ;  bat  the  Ucbt  re- 
mained ;  and  Deri  knew  full  well  that  the  giiL 
whose  happiness  was  to  him  the  thin^;  matt  to 
tie  desired  on  earth,  was  in  that  room  with  1 
heart  haU-breaking  nndor  its  burden  of  sudden 
loss  ;  for  he  knew  that  she  would  place  dn^ 
firet— she  would  not  leaTe  her  father  to  live  mmI 
die  alone. 


' '  Obey  me  instantly,  ( 


it,    and    looked    np    at    the    li;;ht 

PrfTiciitly  he  «aw  her  shadow 
Then  another  shadow  stood  by 
had  jrono  to  his  daughter's  room 
her  the   lasting   nature  of  hi 


I    the    blind. 

.  impress   on 
s  should 


»h(!  have  anything   more   to  do  with   Deri    Robs. 

How  would  ^ybil  answer  \  What  would  she 
decide  \  It  was  a  cruel  choice  to  force  on  any 
girl.  On  one  side,  the  nan  she  loved  ;  on  the 
other,  the  father  to  whom  she  had  long  been  alt 
in  all. 

Tim  fathur  droVL  hoiut  tlic  nucutaity  for  thu 
uhuiuo  being  madu  ;  and  tho  lovi;r  leuiit  on  tlii: 
b'Ate,   and   watchod  thoit.  bhadowb   on   Um    blind, 


"  I  thought  I  should  find  yon  here,  dear  clJ 
ohap."  Jim's  hand  fell  lovingly  on  his  broibrr- 
Hhonlder,  ''  I  bring  you  a  mi'ssage  from  ^'i- 
Peter— one  you  will  be  rather  expecting,  I  fancr 
He  says  tlutt  until  yon  prefer  hia  society  to  that 
of  Ii[iiati  Daranyi 'a  daughter,  yon  need  nut 
trouble  to  see  him  again.  They  had  a  precioui 
row  in  the  concert-room,  Deri,  after  cveryoM 
left.  Sir  Peter  reluses  to  own  Sybil  ;  atd 
Daranyi  will  not  release  me  -from  my  promi?<. 
not  to  ttll  her  who  her  mother's  people  wen. 
There  will   never  be  any  reconciliation  □on'." 

■■  Sir  Peter  dL-olini't.  to  sol-  me  :  Sybil  is  forbiddin 
tu  Biwak  (o  me  ;  truly,"  said  Deri  bitterly  "I  am  is 

huppy    UttMI."  (I'o  In  MltCfWlBl.) 
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THE    GLORY    OF    SERVICE. 

By  the  Right  Rev.   W.   Boyd  Carpenter,    D.D.,   Lord   Bishop  of  Ripon. 
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W  li^BgMg— i^^ir  H  ERE   is   an  impressive- 

^iK^KkHlA^^SSirrC        ues»  about  last  things. 

The  last  words  spoken 

before  the  long  voyage 

is     taken,      the       last 

utterances    from    the   lips 

that  ai-e  growing   cold   in 

death,    seem     to    have    a 

meaning     which      gloiifies 

the     commonplace     words 

which    are    uttered  ;     the 

emphasis  of  the  unknown  lingers  about  them. 

"  Oh  I   but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  men 
Enforce  attention  lllte  deep  harmony." 

There  is  something  of  -this  impresaiveness 
in  this  chapter  (St.  John  xiii.).  Our  Lord's 
last  hour  is  diuwing  near.  The  shadow  of 
the  futui-e  is  upon  Him  and  His  disciples. 
He  foresees  what  is  coming.  "Jesus  knew 
tliat  His  hour  was  come  that  He  should 
d(^part  out  of  this  world  unto  the  Father." 
His  heart  is  full  of  the  spirit  of  tender 
affection  which  He  luvs  always  cherished  to- 
wards His  disciples;  and  the  pathos  of  the 
future  gives  special  force  to  this  tenderness. 
He.  speaks  His  last  message  to  the  men 
whom    He   loved   so   well. 

And  what  is  the  message  which  He 
gives  ?  Will  He  us^  tliese  last  hours  in 
inipreivsing  upon  them  some  deep  mystery  of 
the  faith  ;  in  giving  them  some  new 
revelation  of  the  deep  things  of  God  ? 
Will  He  unfold  to  their  wondering  minds 
some  fresh  dogma  ;  will  He  elucidate  for 
thera  some  of  the  mysterious  problems 
which  perplex  the  minds  of  men  ?  On  the 
contrary,  what  He  teaches  is  the  simplest 
thing  in  the  world.  His  last  words  and 
His  last  actions  teach  no  deep  thing,  but 
something  which  a  child  might  understand. 
He  teaches  them  that  the  true  test  of  life 
is  found  in  service  ;  and  that  the  true 
spirit    of   service  is   the   spirit   of   simplicity. 

Ho  teaches  them  that  service  is  the 
true  t<*st  of  life.  He  teaches  them  by 
action.  Having  loved  His  own  tliat  were 
in  the  world,  He  loved  them  unto  the 
end  ;  and  because  of  the  greatness  of  His 
love  He  would  teach  them  the  greatest 
thinpj  He  knew,  and  He  would  teach  them 
in  the  be*it  way,  and  as  children  might  be 
taught — by   example. 

lie  ruse  from  supi)er  ;  Tlv  girdinl  Him- 
self, and  He  went  round  and  washed  His 
disciples'     feet.      He    took     upon     Him    the 


form  of  a  servant  ;  He  did  them  service  ; 
and  in  doing  so  He  taught  them  that  ser- 
vice was  the  highest  law  of  life.  "  Ye  call 
me  Master  and  Lord-:  and  ye  say  well;  for 
so  I  am.  If  I  then,  your  Loid  and  Master, 
have  washed  your  feet,  ye  also  ought  to 
wash  one  another's  feet."  In  other  words, 
"  I  have  shown  you  service ;  I  have 
taught  you  service  ;  for  the  serviceable  'life 
is  the  ^  only  true  and  good  life.  Seek ;  no 
high  things  ;  seek  not  to  undei^tand  deep 
mysteries ;    but  seek    to   serve." 

This  His  hist  teaching  is  in  harmony 
with  the  spirit  of  His  teaching  at  all 
times.  His  parables  teach  the  same  thing. 
The  Parable  of  the  Talents  is  designed  to 
show  us  that  our  powers  are  to  be 
employed  in  service.  Only  indolence,  selfish- 
ness, and  cowardice  shrink  from  employing 
them  in  the  world.  God  expects  His  own 
with  usury  :  He  expects  that  those  to 
whom  He  has  given  powei*s  will  employ 
those  powei's  for  the  service  of  mankind. 
The  same  truth  is  taught,  perhaps,  even 
more  vividly  in  the  great  parable  of 
St.  Matthew  xxv.,  where  He  pictures  the 
final  scene  where  mankind  are  parted  to 
the  right  hand  and  to  the  left.  Those  on 
the  right  are  those  who  have  served  their 
fellow-men  ;  those  on  the  left  are  they  who 
have  failed  in  service.  They  saw  the  sick 
and  failed  to  minister  to  them  ;  thgy  saw 
the  naked  and  failed  to  clothe  them  ;  they 
saw  the  hungry  and  failed  to  feed  them. 
They  failed  in  service  ;  their  lives  have  not 
the  dignity  of  usefulness  in  them  ;  they  are 
on    the   left   hand. 

And  what  Christ  taught  in  parable  He 
taught  also  in  pregnant  utterance.  "  The 
greatest,"    He  said,   "  is  he  that   doth   serve." 

It  is  not  thus  that  the  world  measures 
greatness.  "  As  long  as  thou  doest  well 
unto  thyself,"  said  the  Psalmist,  **  the 
world  will  speak  well  of  thee."  Dives  is 
clothed  in  purple  and  fine  lineu  and  fares 
sumptuously  every  day  ;  and  Dives  seems 
great  to  tlie  thoughtless.  But  Dives  forgets 
to  do  service  to  the  Lazarus  at  his  gates. 
The  world  measures  gi-eatness  amiss  ;  but 
it  is  only  in  the  immediate  present  that 
it  does  so.  Slowly  the  world  learns 
wisdom  ;  for  a  time  she  pays  homage  to 
the  brilliantly  useless,  and  forgets  those  who 
are  rendering  her  the  tiuest  service.  But 
then  death,  the  great  revealei*,  comes  and 
the  world  chancres  her  estimate  ;  she  realisei^, 
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towaruH  wuum  tuiu  lias  paia  nomage 
lie    in    their    forgotten    dust,    and 


We  dij  not  honour  to-day  George  Selwyn ; 
Kin  drawing-rooms  were  crowded  with  rank 
and  fashion  ;  his  jeux  d'egprit  were  re- 
pealed with  admiration  from  lip  to  Hp  ; 
he  was  the  r^e  in  hia  own  day,  but  his 
day  is  past  and  forgotten.  Sheridan 
coutd  entrance  the  minds  of  his  hearers  ; 
lie  could  delight  liis  audiences  at  Co  vent 
Garden  and  Drury  Lane  ;  but  it  is  not 
to  Sheridan  tliat  we  raise  our  best  and 
moat  grateful  memorials.  It  is  rather  to 
John  Howard,  who  explored  the  haunts  of 
misery  and  pioneered  the  path  of  philan- 
thropy. It  is  to  John  Wesley,  travelling 
from  county  to  county,  unweariedly  preach- 
ing and  patiently  organising.  It  is  to 
Jeniier,  who,  penetrating  the  secrets  of 
disease,  provided  protection  to  health.  For 
these  men  served  their  generation  ;  as  God 
jjave  tliein  opportunity,  they  used  their 
tAlentfl  ; '  they  ministered  to  the  needy. 
The  world,  iat*  though  it  be,  recogtiines 
the  diRVTciice  between  splendour  and  service, 
and  she  pays  her  tribute  to  the  men  who 
have    served  ;    slie    gives    in    her    adherence 


to  the  principle  which  Cliriat  taught  His 
disciples,  that  service  is  the  true  test  iJ 
life. 

And  we  ourselves,  if  we  reflect,  }a^ 
after  the  same  fashion.  A  man  may  Mt- 
counter  gi-eat  peril  and  yet  fail  to  win  tmr 
moral  esteem.  We  measure  out  our  appnte- 
tion  of  perilous  feats  rather  by  the  purpw 
for  which  a  risk  is  run  than  by  the  jovk 
danger  itself.  To  the  man  who  walks  upon 
a  swaying  wire  some  hundred  feet  slwie 
the  heads  of  the  gaping  crowd  we  give  ai 
the  best  but  an  admiring  wonder.  The  nuui 
who  plunges  down  Niagara  to  display  hi' 
skill  awakens  in  uh  only  the  emotion  of  an 
indignant,  horror-stricken  surprise.  We  are 
affected  by  the  sense  of  peril,  hut  we  <-'^> 
it,  at  the  best,  brilliant  foolhardincss-  Suci. 
pei-formances  do  not  win  our  moral  esterOi 
But  for  the  man  who  t&kes  the  haw^r  b 
his  hand,  and  breasts  the  perilous  waves  ic 
rcNcue  the  drenched  and  benumbed  tipiTf- 
that  cling  to  the  pi-ecariouH  wreck,  «f 
cherish  warm  and  willing  admiration.  Ti 
the  do(;tor  who  draws  with  his  lips  il* 
poison  fiiitn  the  imperilled  life  we  can  offf 
enthusiastic    homage.      These    actions   app.'-^ 
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to  our  moral  sense ;  they  are  no  mere  dis- 
plays of  skill  and  of  prowess ;  they  are  royal 
and  serviceable  actions.  We  recognise  their 
gi-eatness  because  in  our  inmost  souls  we 
believe   that  service  is  the  test  of  greatness. 

But  if  service  is  the  test  of  greatness, 
simplicity  is  the  test  of  service.  There  is  an 
ostentation  of  service  which  repels  us.  There 
is  an  unreality  about  certain  acts  of  humility 
which  makes  us  resolve  to  hate  all  seeming 
humbleness.  The  Uriah  Heeps  do  much 
harm  in  the  world.  They  tempt  us  to  be- 
lieve that  apparent  humility  and  show  of 
serviceableness  have  an  element  of  humbug 
in  them,  seeing  that  insincerity  can  feign 
humility  and  pretend  to  service.  Against 
all  such  insincere  humility  and  ostentatious 
service  Christ  cautions  His  disciples. 

We  may  have  imagined  that  His  action  in 
washing  His  disciples'  feet  was  merely  an 
act  of  teaching  by  a  typical  action.  But  if 
we  look  at  the  story  we  shall  see  that 
Christ  did  not  undertake  this  action  merely 
for  the  sake  of  showing  His  disciples  a 
picture  of  humility  and  service.  He  acted 
in  true  simplicity,  because  He  met  the  neces- 
sity of  the  hour.  He  performed  not  a  mere 
service  of  display,  but  He  discharged  an  act  of 
service  which  was  pressingly  needed  at  the  time. 
There  is  a  mistake  in  the  Authorised 
Vei-sion  which  misleads  our  minds.  In  the 
fourth  verse  (St.  John  xiii.  4)  it  is  said : 
"Supper  being  ended,  Jesus  ....  riseth 
from  supper  and  layeth  aside  His  garments; 
and  He  took  a  towel  and  girded  Himself. 
Then  He  poureth  water  into  the  basin,  and 
began  to  wash  the  disciples'  feet."  The 
words  translated  "  being  ended  "  mean  either 
"  being  come "  or  having  been  served ;  they 
express,  not  that  the  supper  was  over,  but 
that  the  supper-table  was  now  ready.  It 
was  the  moment  when  the  supper  was  about 
to  commence,  and  it  was  at  that  moment 
that  Christ  acted  as  He  did. 

If  we  follow  the  story,  the  whole  matter 
and  motive  become  clear.  Christ  sent  two  of 
His  disciples  before  Him  to  prepare  the  Pass- 
over supper.  They  made  ready,  and  in  the 
evening  Christ  came  with  the  other  disciples. 
But  when  they  reached  the  house  a  dispute 
arose  which  of  them  should  be  the  greatest. 
Each  was  eager  for  the  position  of  eminence ; 
none  desired  the  place  of  service. 

Thei"e  was  one  office  which  ought  to  be  dis- 
char^jed.  In  the  East,  the  pediluvium,  as  it  is 
called  (the  feet- washing),  was  an  act  of  neces- 
sary hospitality ;  the  sandalled  feet,  wearied 
with  the  hot  and  dusty  roads,  needed  the  sweet 
refreslinaent  of  the  cooling  water.  To  render 
this    service  of  refreshment  was  the  duty  of 


the  host.  Christ  reproached  the  Pharisee 
who  invited  Him  to  his  table :  "  Thou 
gavest  Me  no  water  to  wash  My  feet." 
Among  the  disciples  at  this  hour  none  would 
undertake  this  act  of  hospitality  and  service. 
The  two — Peter  and  John — whom  Christ  had 
sent  forward,  were  in  the  position  of  hosts, 
and  upon  them  specially  this  duty  devolved  \ 
but  neither  they  nor  any  of  their  fellow- 
disciples  were  willing  to  undertake  it.  The 
strife  for  the  highest  place  and  for  the 
greatest  honour  filled  their  minds.  None 
would  undertake  the  menial  task.  Then 
Christ  Himself  undertook  it.  It  was  a 
welcome  and  refreshing  service.  These 
tired,  dust-soiled  men  stood  in  need  of 
this  cooling  and  kindly  boon.  It  was  the 
sweet,  invigorating  prelude  to  the  meal 
which  was  to  restore  their  hungry  frames ; 
and  because  it  was  the  needed  thing  Christ 
did  it.  He  rose,  and  He  Himself  washed 
His  disciples'  feet;  He  did  that  which  none 
of  them  would  deign  to  do.  He  did  it  be- 
cause the  thing  required  to  be  done,  and 
in  doing  so  He  taught  that  the  true  spirit 
of  service  is  the  spirit  which  is  ready  to  do 
any  service  which  needs  to  be  done. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  ostentatious 
service  in  the  world.  Men,  as  a  rule,  wish 
to  show  that  their  lives  are  usefully  em- 
ployed; but  many  pick  and  choose  those 
acts  of  service  which  may  please  themselves 
or  which  will  appeal  to  the  world  as  great 
and  serviceable.  Only  a  few  are  ready  to 
show  all  serviceableness  by  doing,  without 
picking  and  choosing,  just  the  thing  which 
is  most  wanted.  For  service  itself  may 
become  a  snare,  and  in  an  age  when  it 
is  fashionable  to  do  good  and  to  be  phil- 
anthropic there  is  a  good  deal  of  showy 
philanthropy  and  ambitious  service. 

Many  things  are  done  which  are  good 
enough  in  their  way,  but  which  are  not  just 
the  service  which  is  most  needed.  Great  en- 
terprises and  good  causes  suffer  much  from 
the  self-will  of  the  ostentatiously  benevolent. 
The  spirit  of  true  service  is  not  thus 
minded;  it  seeks  to  serve  for  service'  sake. 
It  does  not  ask  what  will  redound*  to  its 
applause,  or  what  will  be  creditable  to  its 
reputation.  It  rather  asks  what  is  wanted. 
This  is  the  spirit  which  Christ  displayed. 
And  it  is  the  man  who  is  ready  to  do  in 
this  simple  fashion  the  needed  service  who 
shows  the  truest  greatness  of  spirit.  It  may 
be  very  little  that  he  does.  He  may 
occupy  an  unobserved  post,  but  it  is  an 
important  because  a  needful  one.  The 
liuch-pin  does  not  show  itself,  but  the 
coach   would   break   down  without   it. 

The  duty  may  be  only  that  of  holding  the 
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piece  of  lint  ready  for  skilful  bauds  to 
use  iu  the  delicate  operation,  but  it  is  an 
indispensable  service  which  is  rendered. 
The  hand  that  does  no  more  than  pass  to 
the  operator  each  instrument  in  turn  is 
doing  helpful  work ;  and  if  he  who  does 
it  is  all  attentive  at  his  post  and  all  for- 
getful of  himself,  though  no  praise  comes 
his  way,  yet  has  he  done  a  service  which 
has  helped  genius  in  its  task  and  suffer- 
ing in  its  need.  If  he  has  done  this  with 
simplicity  and  unaffectedness,  his  is  the 
true   spirit   of  service. 

It  is  this  simplicity  of  spirit  which  is 
needed.  We  live  in  a  time  too  ambitious 
of  having  its  services  recorded ;  service  in 
itself  and  for  itself  does  not  satisfy  an 
age  which  is  keen  after  the  interviewer 
who  chronicles  its  benevolence  and  the 
Society  papers  which  devote  a  passing  para- 
graph to  its  good  deeds.  Higher,  far  higher, 
is  the  spirit  that  can  watch  the  needs 
which  arise  from  time  to  time,  and  can  lay 
aside  the  robe  of  its  self-consciousness, 
and  minister  to  its  fellows  without  asking 
rewaixl  and  without  challenging  attention. 

And  how  much  real  service  might  not 
this  spirit  accomplish  ?  Too  often  the  I'eal 
work  which  God  gives  us  to  do  is 
neglected  for  the  sake  of  some  self-imposed 
work  which  we  reckon  will  be  more  profit- 
able in  reputation.  But  on  the  battle-field, 
however  eager  a  brave  man  may  be  to  be 
in  the  forefront  of  the  fight,  his  bravery 
and  his  loyalty  are  twice  tested  when  he  is 
content  to  do  service  by  remaining  with 
the  stuff  or  by  guarding  some  position 
which  may  never  be  the  centre  of  notice. 
In  life  it-  is  the  same.  Tliere  are  souls 
whom  God  puts  into  our  care,  humble 
souls,  commonplace  souls;  there  are  those 
to  whom  our  ministry  must  ever  be  an 
obscure  and  unrecorded  ministry.  We  grow 
dissatisfied;  we  crave  for  more  conspicuous 
service. 

We  neglect  the  souls  whom  God  has 
put  into  our  charge,  and  we  go  in  eager 
pursuit  of  other  souls  for  whom  He  has 
not  made  us  responsible.  We  win  the 
world's  applause,  but  we  neglect  the  G(k1- 
given  duty.  We  minister,  but  it  is  no 
longer  with  the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  sim- 
plicity which  is  content  to  discharge  the 
duty  which  lies  nearest  to  its  liand.  When- 
ever wo  fail  in  the  obvious  and  near 
duties  for  tlie  sake  of  undertaking  more 
conspicuous  work,  we  lose.  We  lose  what 
is  higher  tlia0  any  breath  of  the  world's 
applause :  wc  lose  the  stop  upward  in 
moral  force,  wu  lusu  the  oppurtuniLy  uf 
growth    in    character.      Instead    of    building 


up  solid,  patient,  simple-minded  chaiuctenj, 
we  daub  into  our  building  the  untempeit'd 
mortar  of  self-regard  or  display.  We 
weaken  what  we  might  have  strengthened 
So  true  is  it  that,  if  service  is  the  tnie  test 
of  life,  the  simplicity  which  is  ready  to 
serve  anywhere  and  everywhei-e  is  the  test 
of  the   truly  great  in   spirit. 

But  to  attain  this  simple  and  unselfish 
spirit  some  inspiring  help  is  needed.  We 
need  the  gift  of  a  better  spirit  which  by 
its  native  force  may  expel  the  earthly  and 
petty  spirit  of  selfishness.  Can  we  ascertain 
what  this  inspiring  power  is  ?  Let  us  look 
at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  There  we 
read  that  Jesus  Christ  "  having  loved  His 
own  that  were  in  the  world,  loved  them 
unto  the  end,"  or  unto  the  uttermost. 
With  such  words  St.  John  introduces  the 
incident  of  washing  the  disciples'  feet.  It 
is  as  if  he  wished  us  to  understand  that 
the  principle  which  animated  our  Loi-d  at 
this  moment  was  the  spirit  of  strong, 
abiding,  unselfish  love.  It  was  because  He 
loved  so  well  that  He  could  sei*\'e  so 
readily.  It  was  because  His  love  was  far 
above  the  self-tainted  love  of  His  disciples 
that  He  could  do  the  menial  duty  which 
their  pride  and  self-sufiiciency  prevented 
their  doing.  The  key  to  His  act  of  service 
was  love;  He  could  do  the  simplest  service — 
the  much-needed  service — because  He  truly 
loved. 

And  do  we  not  see  tliat  this  is  ever  tlie 
case  ?  Love  thinks  no  scorn  of  trivial 
duties.  When  we  are  self-conscious,  when 
we  are  standing  on  our  dignity — that  is  to 
say,  when  self  is  a  conspicuous  object  or 
subject  of  our  thoughts — then  little  services 
seem  beneath  us.  We  fancy  we  shall 
oompi-omise  our  dignity  in  undertaking 
them.  But  when  love  comes,  love  sees 
nothing  but  the  thing  which  is  needed  to 
be  done,  and  the  one  for  whom  it  can  be 
done.  Where  duties  are  glorified  by  love 
there  is  no  indignity  in  doing  the  smallest 
of  them.  The  mother  does  not  dream  of 
being  called  a  devoted  mother  or  being 
praised  for  her  self-abnegation  when  she 
flies  to  the  side  of  her  sick  child  and 
forgets  all  thought  of  her  own  dignity  in 
the  yearning  to  do  it  som^  little  service. 
And  this  is  the  great  design  of  this 
chapter.  It  begins  with  love,  and  it  ends 
with  love.  It  begins  with  the  love  which 
Christ  bore  to  His  disciples.  It  shows  us 
love  stooping  to  service  ;  it  shows  us  love 
which  stands  not  on  di^nitv  but  on  duty, 
and  it  leads  up  tu  that  last  lesson  which 
Christ    left    with    His    disciples  :     **  A    new 
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toruMandineiit  I  ^vo  unto  you,  Tluit  ye 
loi-e  one  aaother ;  even  an  I  have  loved 
you,  tliat  TB  uli40  shall  love  one  another. 
By  thia  fthall  all  men  know  that  ye  are 
Jlv  disciples,  if  ye  have  love  one  to 
Moilier"  (St.    John    xiii.    34,    35). 

To  conclude,  service  is  the  test  of  life  ; 
rauiinesa  is  the  teat  of  a  serviceable 
spirit ;  but  love  m  the  divine  tutor  which 
done  can  guide  our  xpirit^  iutu  the  readi- 
ness and  Bimplicity  which  make  all  service 
i  joy.  Love  alone  can  stoop  witliout 
humiliation,  for  in   its   very   sweetneas   there 


is  a  prouil  humility  which  graces  the 
lowliest  act  in  doing  it.  Were  this  spirit 
nwre  living  and  vigorous  in  the  Church 
and  in  the  world  we  should  hear  less  of 
the  clamour  for  rights  or  of  the  inaistence 
on  opinions  ;  we  should  hear  more  of 
brotherliness,  of  charity  and  of  ministry. 
The  gulden  age  for  Church  and  State  can 
only  come  when  the  new  cummandmeot  of 
Christ  is  so  written  in  men's  hearte  that 
love  is  the  inupiration  of  their  conduct 
and  the  presiding  power  of  their  dispo- 
sitions. 
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ST.    VALENTINE'S    LEAVES. 

By  Qisela  A.   Dittrick. 


"We'se  all  u-trabslin'  ter  de  Bett&h  Lan', 
A  holdin'  fu'  Mr  de  Mnrater's  btm' ; 

lien  st«p  a  littls  cloetcr. 
De  Bibber  ob  Doubt  Ifs  deep  en  high. 
Da  Vallof  ob  Sormw  It  lloi  nigb  ; 
D«n  step  a  little " 

"  T    MANDY  !  ,  Aunt 

Mandy!  Aunt  Maud j! 

An  you  deafi"    And 

1  handful  of  soft  liop- 

balh  dajiced  about  on 

:he    turbaned    liend   a. 

moment  or  two,   then 

■oiled  away  down  tiie 

iftiTow  brick  walk. 

Tlie     old     coiourod 

woman    looked    up    with  a    smile,   though   her 

hand!)  ke|)t  steadily  on  with  their  taak. 

"  1  reckon  de  thinkin'  jea'  »het  out  dc 
hearin',  honey,  I  war  a-iilannin'  up  de  brok- 
fus  ;  I  diin't  jes'  know  which  ter  hev— waffles 
er  de  fried  cakea.     liea  you  bin  a-callin'  long)" 

"No ;  about  two  minutes,  that's  all,"  and 
the  impatience  ended  in  a  little  laugh.  "Only 
it  did  seem  aa  though  you  never  would  look 
up,  and  I  am  in  such  a  hurry.  Have  waffles, 
of  course ;  no  one  can  make  them  like  you. 
Can  I  have  the  curtains  now)  My  room  is 
nearly  ready,  and  it  does  look  so  pretty.  Aunt 
Mnndy." 

Aunt  Mandy  thought  the  winsome  girlish  face, 
framed  up  there  in  the  vine-wreathed  window, 
"pretty"  too,  but  she  only  said  tenderly— 

"  Dat  's  mighty  nice  ;  en  now  you  go  set  down 
en  res',  en  jes'  es  soon 's  I  finish  pickin'  dis  ole 
Noah'a  chick'n  1 11  bring  you  up  dem  curtains." 

"  Oh,  gracious !  I  haven't  time  to  rest  Why, 
they  '11  be  here  in  an  hour,  on  the  six-thirty 
express,  and  I  have  lott  to  do  yet.  l'tfa»e 
hurry."  And  the  twittering,  fluttering  sparrows 
suddenly  found  themselves  alone  in  their  leafy 
retreat,  and  ceased  their  scolding. 

A  few  moments  later,  the  busy  worker  in 
the  big  front-room  up-stairs  was  startled  by  an 
exclamation,  and,  turning  quickly,  saw  Aunt 
Mandy  standing  on  the  threshold,  her  arms  full 
of  freshly  laun dried  curtains,  wonder  on  her 
shining  face. 

"  There,  didn't  I  tell  you  so  !  Isn't  it  lovely  J 
Would  you  ever  know  the  room!"  were  the 
eager  i|iie.stions ;  and  Aunt  Mandy  drop|)ed 
herself  and  her  burden  into  an  easy-chair,  and 
answered  wilh  fervour— 

"I'm-m-m!  Why,  honey,  it  s  tit  fur  de  Mis' 
President  hersef.    Whar'd  you  git  all  dis  yere 


pritty  stuffl  Yuu  shure  didn't  liev  no  money 
ter  spen'.  I  done  b'leev'  you  cuiyured  dia  ole 
room." 

Elsie  Douglas  held  up  two  bruised,  stained 
bands,  end  laughed  blithely. 

"Here's  where  the  'cunjur'  is.  Aunt  Mandy 
My !  but  I  've  had  to  work  hard  and  fast  I 
had  80  little  time,  and  I  didn't  want  to  worry 
mamma  with  it  Some  of  the  things  came  from 
the  attic  and  some  from  my  room,  but  I  can'i 
stop  to  tell  you  about  them  now.  Give  me 
the  curtains,  and  you  sit  there  and  tell  me  if 
they  hang  straight  When  they  are  up,  the 
looms  will  be  all  ready,  and  then  1  can  resi 
a  little." 

It  was  soon  done,  and  when  the  last  blut 
ribbon  was  tied  in  its  graceful  looi>s,  the  girl. 
with  a  great  sigh  of  relief,  aank  down  in  i 
little  heap  on  the  soft  rug  and  laid  bcr  he<id 
in  Aunt  Mandy 's  lap. 

"  Po'  little  tired  lam' ! "  sighed  Aunt  Mandv. 
as  she  looked  down  on  the  golden  head.  "  It 
ain't  rite,  it  ain't  rite !  but  dero  don't  seem 
ter  be  no  odder  way.  Der  Lord  knows  I  done 
my  bea'." 

'■Elsie!"  called  a  fretful  voice  from  below, 
"I  want  you  to  come  right  down  and  see  to 
the  table.    Do  you  heart" 

"Yes,  mamma,  in  just  a  minute." 

The  girl  started  unsteadily  to  her  feet,  bui 
the  old  coloured  woman's  outstretched  hand 
held  her  fast. 

"  Listen  ter  ma  ,  a  minute,  honey  ;  /  'a 
a'gwine  down  ter  set  dat  table.  I  kin  fix  dem 
posies,  don't  you  be  afeared  ;  en  I  want  you 
ter  go  straight  inter  your  little  room  en  stT«tfh 
yohself  out  on  de  bed  fur  de  nex'  haf   hour." 

She  smoothed  the  soft  cheek  with  her 
wrinkled  old  hand,  and  looked  lovingly  ini" 
the  face  from  which  all  brightness  had  sud- 
denly faded. 

"I  mus'  be  movin'  now,  er  Mis'  VirginnyT. 
be  a-hollerin'  agin,  en  dat  ole  chick'n  11  jes' 
git  up  en  cook  hissef." 

But  Elsie  had  no  merry  words  as  usiul : 
instead,  they  were  low  and  earnest. 

"Aunt  Mandy,  did  you  speak  to  mamma 
again  1 "  The  colour  came  flying  into  the 
cheeks  now. 

Aunt  Mandy  looked  grave  as  she  shook  be: 
white  head. 

"Mia'  Virginny  has  her  noshuns,  en  rrbi  c 
she  gets  sot,  dere  ain't  no  movin*  har.  It  »od: 
do  no  good." 
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"Oh,  don't  give  it  up,  Aunt  Mandy,  please 
— pleaie  !    She  dot»  sometimea  listen  to  you." 

The  blue  eyes  were  full  of  unshed  tears, 
and  the  little  tremble  in  the  eager  voice  made 
Aunt  Mandy'a  heart  ache,  and  she  sighed  as 
she  drew  the  excited  young  girl  down  into 
her  lap. 

"Honey,  it's  de  ole  Cassil!  pride,  en  dey  ain't 
nuffin  dat  kin  wipe  it  out.  Ole  Marse  Cassill 
war  jea'  dat  away,  en  Mis'  Virginny  kayn't  holp 
it  DO  mo'  dan  she  kin  fly.  I'se  pow'ful  glad  you 
is  mo'  like  de  Cuniul,  en— — " 

"Oh,  if  he  had  only  hved  !"  interrupted  Elsie 
passionately :  "  it  would  have  all  been  en  dif- 
ferent. He  would  have  let  me  learn  the  things 
I    love   sa     Aunt  Mandy,  do— do  ask 


"T  ain't  no  \\m  talkin' ter  Mia'  Virgiiiny  1>ont 
if  at;  she'd  ruthcr  die  fttst ;  so  we  nina'  jes'  do 
tie  bes'  we  kin.  My  chile,  dere's  ()ne  who 
knows  all  'bout  it,  en  do  Good  Book  sea  dat 
evpM  He  pleased  not  Hissef."  Her  voice  was 
low  and  reverent.     "He's  taken  keer 

ob    you  de""   -'-'---    ' ''  

trua'  Him 

Eighteen 
Douglas  h 
bride  from 
Mandy  ha<: 
was  well  a1 

was  on  boa 
ship,  and  tl 
absorbed  ir 
«he  loved  i 
the  little 
eyed  Elsie 
have  fared 
But  it  wai 
Mandy'a 
hands  that 
to  the  litt 
h^  feet  tl 
lowed  the 
ing  steps,  } 


that  taught  the  little  evening  prayer ;  and  it 
was  to  ker  that  good  Colonel  Douglas,  ten 
years  later,  gave  his  daughter,  just  before  he 
sailed  away  on  that  Unknown  Sea. 

And  the  "Cassill  pride"  was  truly  a  terrible 
tyrant,  feeding  itself  on  the  modest  bank  account, 
until  now,  with  sudden  dismay,  it  had  yielded 
to  Aunt  Mandy's  stern  "  We  mji»(— or  etariie." 

Mercy !  The  little  clock  told  Etaie  that  two 
hours  had  gone  by.  Why,  they  must  have  come 
long  ago.     How  provoked  mamma  would  be  ! 

Her  nimble  lingers  brushed  the  rebellious 
sunny  locks  quickly  into  place,  the  crumpled 
print  was  changed  for  the  fresh  white  lawn,  and 
she  ran  lightly  down  the  broad  stairs,  through 
the  long  hall  to  the  dining-room,  at  the  door 
of  which  she  met  Aunt  Mandy. 

The  old  woman's  eyes  brightened,  and  she 
nodded  lier  turbaneil  head  a|>proviiigly. 

"Yoij  look  es  sweet's  a  i>eacli.  De  little  nap 
done  a  hcjtp  ob  goixl,  shure.     Yea,  dey 's  cum 
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A  good  bit  agi),  en  cley'n  in  dere  now,  a-eatin' 
like  dey  wuz  kinder  hungry.  Dey  didn't  stop 
ter  change  dei«  dreiweH.  I  reckon  dat  chick'n 
it  called  'ni  down."  She  chuckled  softly.  "  Don't 
you  be  oneasy;  Mia'  Virgiuny  ain't  a-gwine  ter 
fin'  no  fault  ternight ;  she  tinkH  she's  back  in 
de  ole  days,  a-sottin'  up  ter  de  table  like  er 
queen.  She  done  furgot  all  de  worry  en 
tnibble  ;  bo  you  go  rite  in,  en  let  'm  see  de 
Curnul's  big  girl— g"  on."  And  she  gave  the 
reluctant  figure  a  gentle  push. 

The  next  moment  the  dreaded  ordeal  was  at 
hand,  and  then  Elsie  slipjied  into  her  place 
behind  the  nodding  fems,  and  looked  with  in- 
terest at  the  new-comers. 

The  girl  ojijiotiite,  jiwt  about  her  own  age,  wan 
holding  up  a  great  cluster  of  white  grapon,  and 
as  Elsie  caught   the  gleam    nnd  glitter  of  the 


"ed  bands  upon  the  soft  wliit« 
B,  she  involuntarily  bid  her  oim 
,  reddened  hands  from  viev. 
[lark  handsome  travelling  gowx. 
ainty  enamelled  watch,  the  prt^tij 
Aine,  all  told  the  same  Ktory  ci 
!i  and  plenty ;  and  poor  Ekie  fd: 
hing  akin  to  hatred  spring  ii(i 
1  her  aching  heart,  and  th« 
nesn  was  mirrored  on  her  fac^. 
ou  are  very  like  your  fatbet- 
lit,   my  dear.     Can  you    recolka 

:h  a  start,  she  turned  towatd  ti.r 
ioner^a  gracious,  stately  womai;— 
was  examining  the  silent  yoiir.r 
lirough  her  gold -rimmed  glii.<v^ 
as   if    by  magic,   the  gloom   di-^ 

h,  indeed  I  can !  We  used  to 
such  splendid  times  when  he  wa.-j 
at  home.  And  twice  he  toot 
me  witb  him  on  board  Ehi;i, 
and  how  I  did  wish  I  wa.-  j 
boy,  HO  I  could  always  go  wit:i 
htm  !     I  love  the  ocean  fia"* 

"  Elsie  is  a  restlei^  little 
body."  said  Mrs.  Dougla.%  in 
her  low,  sweet  voice;  "but  it 
is  a  natural  inheritance,  1 
pre^nDic,  for  her  grandfalhrr 
and  great  -  grandfather  wer^ 
both  seamen." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  smiled. 

"It  is  ea.ty  to  see  tb^rc 
would  have  been  anothf-r 
sailor,  had  your  daughter  brH'D 

"  Oh,  if  only  I  had  be*-n  : ' 

began  Elsie  ira^ietuously  ;    t>nt 

Aunt  Mandy,  coming  in  at  tkit 

moment    with    the    um    of    steaming    fragmLt 

coffee,  shook  her  head  warningly,  and  the  litil-, 

outburst  died  away. 

The  other  girl  looked  curiously  at  her  frvir. 
across  the  table,  and  Elsie  was  glad  she  h.ni 
not  betrayed  her  heart's  desire.  Tkty  wou:ii 
not  have  understood — they  rovld  not ;  and  ib- 
bitterness  stole  l>ack  into  her  heart 

As  they  rose  from  the  table,  Mrs.  Wintbr..;' 
laid  her  hand  lightly  on  Elsie's  shoulder  as  .-I,' 
was  trying  to  slip  by  her. 

"  My  dear,  ju.st  a  moment.  Baron  von  Roenier 
has  very  kin<lly  placed  hia  governess  at  ni/ 
service  during  our  little  stay  in  Washiiigtuc. 
and  she  will  give  Bertha  two  houra  each  morn 
ing  in  French  and  (icrman.  I  shall  be  nimh 
pleased  to  have  you  join  them ;  it  is  a  r.ir: 
oji]>ortunity,  and  will  be  of  great  benefit  whea 
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she  goes  abroad— that's  a  young  girVs  Mecca, 
I  believe.**  She  softly  pinched  the  cheek  that 
reddened  under  her  keen  scrutiny.  "I  have 
promised  Bertha  a  trip  next  summer  if  she 
studies  well  this  year." 

Abroad !  the  dream  of  Elsie's  life.  To  study 
French  and  German!  She  held  her  breath  a 
moment,  a  glad  light  in  her  blue  eyes ;  then 
tlie  colour  faded,  and,  turning  her  head  so  they 
might  not  see  the  scalding  tears,  she  answered, 
slowly  and  stiffly — 

"  I  thank  you ;  you  are  very  kind,  but  I— I 
don't  believe  I  care  about  it." 

She  felt  the  surprise  in  Mrs.  Winthrop*s  voice, 
though  she  only  said,  "Ah,  your  talent  lies  in 
another  direction.    I  am  sorry." 

The  next  moment  they  were  gone,  and  Elsie 
fled  into  the  kitchen,  where  Aunt  Mandy  stood 
at  the  open  window,  looking  at  the  glory  of  the 
western  sky,  singing  softly  to  herself. 

"  Aunt  Mandy,  Aunt  Mandy !  I  can't  bear 
it  all  these  long  weeks.    /  can^t  I " 

The  old  woman  turned,  and  without  a  word 
took  her  "  chile "  into  her  tender,  loving  arms. 

The  old  clock  in  the  comer  ticked  away  the 
silent  moments,  and,  as  the  golden  head  rested  on 
the  faithful  breast,  a  little  bird  alighted  on  the 
window-ledge,  and  soft  and  sweet  was  his  song. 

His  carol  ended,  he  spread  his  tiny  wings 
and  soared  away  far  up  in  the  blue  sky. 

Aunt  Mandy  looked  up,  and  a  smile  shone 
through  her  teara 

'*Honej%  did  you  hear  de  message  de  little 
bird  briing  you?    Jes^  trust!* 

♦  ♦♦♦♦♦ 

'*  Meine  Mutter,  can  you  tell  me  where  those 
engravings  that  we  brought  from  Washington 
have  vanished  1  I  have  hunted  high  and  low 
for  them,  and  Jean  will  be  here  this  evening, 
and  you  know  I  promised  her  the  first  choice. 
Have  you  any  idea  where  they  are?  I  just 
believe  we  left  them  there,  and  it  does  make 
me  j?o  provoked." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  looked  up  from  her  writing 
at  the  eager  questioner. 

"  Meine  Tochter,  take  that  frown  from  off  that 
brow.  It's  becoming  too  frequent  a  visitor.  I 
was  sorry  to  see  it  there  all  last  evening.  Was 
there  any  reason.  Bertha  ?  " 

The  girl  flung  herself  upon  the  low  divan, 
regardless  of  pretty  gown  and  dainty  frills,  and 
the  wrinkles  on  her  brow  deei)ened  as  she 
answered — 

'*Yes,  there  toon  a  reason,  and  if  you  had 
been  in  my  place,  you  would  have  felt  as  I  did. 
You  know  Margaret  sent  Jean  and  I  tickets 
for  the  *  Rehearsal '  yesterday,  and  we  were 
to  meet  at  the  Library.  I  was  late,  and  when 
I  got    there,  they  were   both    standing   on  the 


steps  waiting.  I  just  thought  I  would  faint 
when  I  saw  them!"  Her  tones  were  almost 
tragic,  and  her  mother  bent  forward  anxiously. 
"What  do  you  think?— they  each  had  on  the 
loveliest  sealskin  jacket ! " 

She  waited  the  effect  of  her  announcement, 
but  Mrs.  Winthrop  only  asked  gravely— 

"Well?" 

"  Well !  Why,  there  /  was,  vAih  that  old 
astrakhan,  and  I  was  »o  mortified.  I  don't  see 
why  Uncle  Jack  couldn't  have  sent  me  a  seal- 
skin instead  of  that  common  old  thing.  It's 
just  a  perfect  shame  ! "  And  she  dashed  away 
the  tears  with  one  plump  jewelled  hand. 

Her  mother  looked  at  her  a  moment  or  two, 
as  she  lay  there  among  the  silken  cushions,  then 
quietly  putting  aside  her  pen,  she  crossed  the 
room  and  sat  down  where  she  could  look  straight 
into  the  fretful  face. 

"Bertha,  you  are  grieving  me  deeply.  Last 
year,  against  my  better  judgment,  I  allowed 
Uncle  Jack  to  send  you  that  beautiful  ring — 
I  do  not  like  diamonds  on  a  young  girl's  hand 
—and  this  year,  when  he  wrote  asking  me  your 
measure  for  a  sealskin " 

"Oh,  mother!"  But  her  mother  continued 
sternly — 

"I  told  him  I  preferred  the  sealskin  later, 
when  you  were  old  enough  to  value  it,  I  think 
the  astrakhan  both  pretty  and  jaunty,  and  far 
more  suitable  than  the  other."  Then  she 
looked  at  the  downcast  face,  and  her  voice 
grew  low  and  tender.  "My  daughter,  is  it 
possible  that  these  beautiful  things  are  making 
you  selfish?  J)miH  let  them  spoil  you,  and 
disappoint  us  all,  will  you,  dear  ? " 

The  sullen  face  never  brightened,  as  Bertha 
replied  crossly — 

"I  don't  think  I  have  enough  to  spoil  me. 
I  don't  have  half  the  other  girls  do." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  i-ose  with  a  sigh,  and  a  look 
of  trouble  on  her  sweet  face. 

"When  Meines  Madchen  is  in  a  better 
humour,  I  will  talk  with  her.  I  am  sorry  you 
are  beginning  the  New  Year  so.  The  engravings 
are  still  in  the  packing-box.  You  can  tell 
Martin  to  open  the  box  and  carry  them  into 
the  library."  And  she  turned  to  her  writing, 
leaving  Bertha  to  her  uncomfortable  thoughts. 

The  latter  sat  still  for  a  few  moments,  play- 
ing with  the  fluffy  white  kitten  which  was 
curled  up  among  the  cushions ;  then,  without 
looking  again  at  her  mother's  sorrowful  face, 
she  noiselessly  left  the  room. 

An  hour  went  by.  Mrs.  Winthrop  looked  up 
in  surprise  as  she  heard  the  chimes  of  the  dis- 
tant clock.  Her  letter  to  "l^ncle  Jack"  had 
been  a  long  and  serious  one,  and  as  she  dropped 
it  into  the  letter-box  she  felt  a  great  relief.    He 
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was  80  wise,  he  always  counselled  right;  and 
something  must  be  done  at  once,  for  Bertha 
was  growing  haughty,  arrogant,  and  selfish. 

Suddenly  she  heard  the  quick  click  of  light 
feet  on  the  tiled  floor  without,  the  heavy 
portieres  were  thrust  aside,  and  Bertha  stood 
before  her,  her  accustomed  languor— even  the 
fretfulness— all  gone,  and  in  their  place  a  great 
excitement. 

"  Oh,  I  'ra  so  glad  you  are  here  alone  !  See, 
mother— see  !  "  She  held  out  some  crumpled 
sheets  of  paper.  "They  were  in  among  the 
engravings ;  they  must  have  fallen  from  her 
book ;  how  do  you  suppose  they  ever  got  among 
our  things?  Oh,  I  guess  it  was  the  night  we 
were  looking  over  the  engravings  down  in  the 
parlour ;  don't  you  "recollect  how  she  hung  over 
the  piano,  where  we  laid  them?  I  remember 
now  :  she  had  been  writing  something,  and  I 
must  have  picked  tliera  all  up  together.  IIow 
she  must  have  hunted  for  them  ;  and,  oh,  mother  ! 
it  will  make  your  heart  ache ;  and  to  think  we 
didn't  know  or  suspect  one  thing  all  that  time." 
As  she  paused  for  breath,  her  mother  hastened 
to  .speak. 

**  Bertha,  child,  1  don't  understand  one  thing. 
You  are  talking  so  fast  and  excitedly.  Of  whom 
are  you  speaking,  and  what  have  you  in  your 
hand?  Here,  sit  down  beside  me,  and  tell  me 
more  calmly." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  drew  up  a  low  chair  before 
the  cheery  fire  and  waited  with  interest,  for  she 
saw  that  Bertha  was  unwontedly  moved. 

For  answer,  Bertha  only  laid  the  crumpled 
leaves  in  her  mother's  lap,  saying  simply— 

'^Ilead  those." 

Mrs.  Winthrop  held  them  up. 

"What  are  they.  Bertha?    I  cannot 
in  this  flickering  light.    They  seem  to  be  leav3s 
from  a  diary  or  journal.    What  are  they,  dear  ? " 

"  That 's  just  what  they  are  —  leaves  from 
Elsie's  diary.    Elsie  Douglas,  and " 

**But  Bertha,  lut^m,.  We  have  no  right  to 
read  them;  that  is  dishonourable."  • 

"  I  can't  help  it  if  it  is,  I  've  read  them,  and 
you  must  do  so  too.     You  mtistJ^ 

There  was  something  in  the  girl's  face  which 
compelled  obedience,  and  Mrs.  Winthrop  read 
from  the  closely  written  pages  : — 

"June  lOth — To-dny  Mr.  Van  Alstyne  was 
here,  and  told  mamma  some  bad  news — something 
about  our  money  ;  and  mamma  cried,  and  Aunt 
Mandy  said  it  was  almost  gone— that  we  must 
do  something  or  starve.  They  would  not  tell 
me  at  first,  and  I  said  I  would  ask  Mr.  Van 
Alstyne  myself;  so  they  had  to,  and  Aunt  Mandy 
says  mamma  cannot  have  any  more  little  dinners 
or    *  evenings,'  and   Mr.  Van  Alstyne  advises  us 


to  rent  this  house  and  move  into  a  smaller.  I 
wouldn't  mind  it  so  much,  but  jioor  mother  cries 
all  the  time.  I  know  I  can  get  something  to  do, 
and  then  she  will  not  have  to  Jeavo  the  pretty 
house  papa  gave  her.  I  m  going  to-morix)w  to 
see  Professor  Hari^er;  I'm  sure  tie  can  help 
me. 

^^  June  ll<A.~Ju8t  a  word  before  supper,  littfe 
book,  for  I  'm  so  happy  !  t  went  to  see  Professor 
Harper,  and  he  said  that  they  wanted  a  teacher, 
a  sort  of  nursery  governess  for  their  children, 
and  if  I  would  come,  he  would  give  me  a  goml 
&ilary— and,  best  of  all,  he  would  admit  me  into 
the  Life  Class.  Isn't  that  grand  ?  Oh  !  now  I 
can  learn  something,  and  perhaps  some  day  I 
may  be  an  artist. 

"June  12//i.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jordan  came  in  lai>t 
night  to  see  mamma,  and  I  don't  know  how  it 
was,  but  Mrs.  Jordan  has  such  a  *  trusty '  face, 
you  tell  her  things  before  you  know  it.  Mamma 
told  her  all  about  her  twuble.  I  thirik  .she 
knows  something  that  will  help  u.s,  but,  oh  dear  I 
I  wish  I  might  go  to  work  for  myself.  Mamma 
will  not  hear  to  it,  though  Aunt  Mandy  and  I 
have  both  begged  and  begged.  All  she  will 
say  is— *  Colonel  Douglas's  daughter  a  imrsery 
governess !  Why,  Elsie,  you  must  be  crazy ! 
If  you  were  a  boy,  it  would  be  different.'  And 
I  don't  see  why, 

"  June  18<A. — To-morrow  they  will  be  here.  Of 
course,  I  am  glad  they  are  coming— it  was  #n 
good  of  Mrs.  Jordan  — but  it  hurts  me  for  mamma 
to  pretend  that  we  only  do  it  for  comjiany,  be- 
cause we  're  so  lonely.  I  'm  too  tired  to  write 
any  more. 

"June  19</i.— Little  diary,  I'm  afraid  I  cant 
spend  much  time  with  you  any  more.  The 
hard  has  come,  and  it 's  so  much  harder  than  I 
thought.  They  are  here,  ^Irs.  Winthrop  ajid 
her  daughter.  The  former  has  such  a  beaiitiful 
face,  just  as  a  mother  should  have,  I  think.  I 
could  love  her  dearly,  only  I  'm  a  little  bit  afraid 
of  her.  Miss  Winthrop  is  just  about  my  age— 
but  I  won't  write  anything  about  her  to-night ; 
I  might  say  something  ugly,  and  it  anight  be 
very  untrue ;  but  I  know  they  think  /  am  queer 
and  stupid.  To-night  Mrs.  Winthrop  asked  me 
if  I  would  like  to  study  French  and  German 
with  her  daughter  under  Baron  Von  Roemer's 
governess.  Ob,  my  dear  little  book,  think  of 
it !  And  I  almost  answered  *  Yes/  I  was  so 
thankful ;  and  then,  how  could  I  tell  them  that 
I  must  be  down  in  the  kitchen  every  morning, 
while  Aunt  Mandy  does  up  the  house-work  i 
And  they  thought  I  didn't  care  about  it. 

"June  20tL — I  am  so  tired,  so  i*erp  tinxL 
Mamma  woke  up  with  one  of  her  old  headaches 
and  Aunt  Mandy  and  I  had  to  see  to  everything. 
Mrs,  Winthrop  said  to-day  at  the  diuner-table : 


St.  Valentine's  Leaves. 


'Miss  Doiiylas,  you  ought  to  go  to  Paris  and 

liluily  11  couple  (tf  years  with  yigiior  G ;  you 

liavB  a  wonderful  talent,  and  one  cannot  be  tuu 
Ciiri'ful  in  the  early  training.'     Two  yeare  with 

Bipior    G !      Yes,  ila'amselle    at    tlie    Art 

Sdiool  had  told  nie  tlie  cost ;  it  would  be  more 
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"  YcH,  liertht,  we  can,  and 
cannot  see  yet." 

And  then,  aa  if  in  answer  to  their  need,  a 
tall,  bearded  iiiun  stood  on  the  threshold,  and 
looked  Biuilingly  across  at  the  two  in  the  flicker- 
ing firelight ;    another  Bt«p  forward,  and  Uertha 


than  all  we  had  in  the  bank,  twice  over.     It     sprang  to  her  feet  with  a  glad  cry. 


o  be  laaves  (rom  a  dlu7.' ' 


lA/fs    seem    as    though    things    were    unequally 
divided  in  this  world." 

As  the  rustling  leaves,  with  their  little  story, 
dropped  from  Bertha's  hands,  there  shone  on  the 
white  fingers  a  crystal  drop,  far  brighter  than 
the  diamond,  and  Mrs.  Winthrnji,  looking  into 
the  upturned  face,  saw  that  "  I'ncle  Jnck  "  "iia 
not  needed  now :  the  lesHon  was  learned  for  aye. 

For  a,  few  precious  nioments  there  w.w  silence  in 
the  cosy  room  ;  then  Uertha  whispered  softly— 

"  We  caw  help  ber,  ccm't  we,  mother  I " 

sea 


"Oh,  it's  Uncle  Jack!  it'is  Uncle  Jack!  and 
he'll  know  I"    And  he  did. 


"Aunt  Mandy,  will  I  have  to  stay  here  much 
longer !    I  'm  jo  tired." 

Aunt  Mandy  put  down  her  work,  and  weut 
quickly  over  to  the  little  couch. 

"I  wuz  a-ho|>in'  ttat  yon  wuz  still  a-sleepin',' 
you  wuz  so  quiet.  You  ain't  Rwine  ter  stay 
heah  not  one  minute  longer 'n  I  kin  heln;  en 
de  docter,  he  sed  terday  dat  he  wuzn't  a-comia' 
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no  mo' — you  wii7.  it-sittin'  'long  bo  nice,  praine 
tie  Lord  ! "  And  slie  wijKd  Jier  happy  eyea  with 
her  clean  white  iipron,  "Lemnie  fluff  up  dem 
pillers  a  bit— dera  now,  ain't  dot  bettah  %  I 
dons  b'lcev'  you  furgot  dttt  dia  i»  Valerntine 
Day,  en  soinebody's  fierftlay." 

Elaie  patted  the  wrinkled  cheek  fondly,  and 
held  out  one  little  foot. 

"  I  cou/f/n't  forget,  when  someone  mode  me 
such  a  pretty  pair  of  shoes.  I  don't  see  ir/ira 
you  found  the  time.  How  many  valentioed 
have  I,  Aunt  MandyT" 

"Db  ]>ostnian  lef  one  big  fat  un  ;  I  kinder 
b'leev'  it 's  got  sometliin'  good  in.side  de  kiver. 
Wait— lemme  |)ull  up  de  bhn'  u  little  more  ;  now 

Tlie  little  thin  white  Iianda  took  the  big 
wjuare  envelope  eagerly,  and  the  blue  eyes 
looked  curion.sly  at  the  atmight,  firm  writing; 
then  she  broke  tlie  seal  and  read  : 

"  Dear  Littlk  Maid  Elsie,  St.  Valentine  is 
a  very  ijueer  old  chap,  and  to-day,  as  I  waa  sit- 
ting here  in  my  room,  wondering  how  I  could 
send  my  little  message,  lie  suddenly  apjieared, 
and,  with  a  most  cliarnung  smile  on  his  hand- 
some face,  gallantly  offered  to  be  tlie  bearer 
himself.  I  gratefully  accepted  Iiia  offer,  and 
then  the  sly  rogue  told  me  tliat  Mistres.i  feunny- 
Heart  herself  was  a  valentine,    lit  knows  m 


much,  and  I  was  doubly  glad  tliat  this  wouU 
reaL-h  yon  on  that  day. 

**  Now  listen,  little  maid,  to  the  old  man'i 
atory. 

"  Thirty  years  ago,  away  off  in  the  mid-octari, 
a  aailor-lad,  on  his  first  far  cruise^  saved  tht 
life  of  an  older  man.  He  was  a  little  hero,  tl.; 
bine-eyed  sailor  boy,  yet  the  man  had  notbin; 
to  give  in  return  save  /jratitiid^.  Ho  waa  jibt 
starting  out  to  seek  his  fortune  ;  but  then  ^il 
there  be  told  himself  his  first  investment  sbould 
be  for  the  brave  young  middy.  God  blessed  hi- 
efforts — they  were  successful  ;  hut  in  the  jtap 
that  intervened— hard,  toilsome  years— he  lo-; 
all  trace  of  his  bonnie  lad. 

"Four  iceeks  aipi,  he— a  grey-haired,  wrinkW 
man  ^learned  for  the  first  time  that  Philip 
Douglas — the  lad  a  man  lang  syne — ha*!  gi'iic 
to  the  'House  not  made  with  hands';  Ir. 
his  sorrow  had  :\  balm.  He  heard  of  tbt 
blue-eyed  little  Elsie  ;  he  heard  uF  her  bravr. 
unselfish  life,  of  her  loving,  heljiful  deeds  :  be 
heard  of  the  wonderful  talent,  of  the  lonjhn; 
HO  patiently  put  aside,  and  then,  how  his  he»r. 
rejoiced  !  The  money  is  all  untouched  :  it  1- 
SUie  Dimglat'i  oum !  And  the  old  man  has  i 
vision,  as  he  looks  through  the  years  to  conn. 
He  sees  the  little  maiden  a  famous  arli-x 
grown ;  but,  better  far  than  that,  he  sees  her  & 
helpful,  noble  woman,  blessing  and  being  ble^L' 


k 


"  The  blue  eyea  looked  curiouslr  at  the  BU«ight,  firm  wriUoK'" 
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PICTURING   THE   ANGELS. 

I.— EARLY     IDEAS. 


ND  lie  plnced  at  the  east 
of  ttie  gai'dcii  of  Eden 
clicrubimH,  and  a,  flaming 
sword  wliicli  turned  every 
way,    to   keep    the   way    of 


tree 


life."  Tliia,  the  firyt 
rcfeiviice  in  Scripture 
to  tlie  lieavenly  hosts, 
briiigH  involuntarily  to 
the  mind's  eye  of  the 
rrader  a  conception 
mure  or  less  clearly 
defined  of  the  angelic 
piardianH  of  the  gates 
<A  ParadiHe.  From 
whi'iice  haK  this  idea 
■ipruHK?  Not  from 
tlic    Itjblo    itMclf  ; 


I  the 


sof 


till'  proplictH  and  of 
f^i.  John  ia  any  de- 
laile^l  description  of 
aniwls  given.  When 
wf  are  told  of  their 
npiitiarance  it  in  gener- 
^ly  in  the  image  of 
iticii,  although  in  dome 
<SM^  they  were  re- 
nvtiised  as  being 
liiSVrent  from  ordi- 
nary mortal)).  Thus 
Abraham,  when  he 
■an-  ihe  "  three  men  " 
-iMiiting  by  him, 
l>u»ed  himself  to  the 
gpiiind  and  addressed 
hinM»lf  to  one  aa 
"  My  Lord  "  ;  and  Lot 
dill  the  same  when 
tlw  ■'  two  men  "  called 
npoii  him  in  Sodom. 
iiu-vh  wreslled  "with 
i  man,"'  though  in 
tlip  S1I11P   chapt<?r  we 

arc  liild    that   he   met  anobls 

■■tiip    angplH    of     the  in™  «./■!*«  t,  w=, 

I-urtI"  and  recognised 

ihein  a.1  such.  Were  they  like  those  he  lijul 
•*en  "  ascending  and  dotceuding "  that  won- 
derful ladder  "  the  top  of  which  reached  to 
Wvcn"t  It  was  "a  man,  with  his  sword 
drawn  in  his  hand,"  that  Joshua  encountered 
oateide  Jericho,    but    it   waa    not    until    he 


announced  Inn  Divine  ambaHsadorship  that 
he  was  recognised  an  an  angel.  It  was  "an 
angel  of  the  Lord"  that  Htood  in  the  way 
of  Balaam,  and  appeared  to  Gideon,  Manoah'H 
wife,  and  Elijali ;  but  no  description  is  given 
in  either  case.  In 
the  Psalms  we  have 
Drtvid's  poetic  words, 
"  He  niaketh  His 
angels  spirits,  and  Hir) 
miniHtei-H  a  flaming 
fire";  but  it  is  not 
until  we  get  to  the 
New  Testament  that 
we  find  any  attempt 
at  the  description  of 
the  angelic  form. 
Then  we  are  told  by 
Matthew  of  the  angel 
at  the  sepulchre  that 
"  Wb  countonaucu  was 
like  lightning  and  his 
raiment  whito  as 
snow.  Mark  says  of 
the  same,  "  tliey  saw 
a  young  man  sitting 
OR  the  right  side 
clothed  '  in  a  long 
white  garment";  and 
Luke  tells  uh  "  thei'e 
were  two  men  in 
shin-ng  garments  "  ; 
while  John's  account 
i«  of  "  two  angels  in 
white."  When  Peter 
was  released  from 
prison,  we  are  told 
that  when  the  angel 
came  "a  light  shined 
in  the  prison." 

Turning    briefly    to 

tlie    prophetic   visions 

of     angels,    we    have 

Daniel's       description 

in  the  eighth  chapter 

of   his   book — "  There 

stood    before    me   th{! 

tDORiKo  appearance  of  a  man  " 

!•.  !■■  a.  xaihn^  onii^,.)  —and     for    the     fii-st 

time      heiir     of     the 

name  Gabriel,  referred  to  aftorwaids  by  Luke 

as  the  angel   who  appeared  to  Zachariali.     In 

another  \'ision    recorded  by  Daniel  the  angel 

is   described    a-s    "  a    certain   man   clothed    in 

linen,    whose     loins    were    girded    with    fine 

gold  of   Uphaz ;    his   body  also  was   like  the 
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beryl,    aud    his    face   as    tlio    appttniftnce    uf 
lighttuDg,  aud  bin  eyou  as  Iain[Ki  u^  fire,  and 


hiH    nniiit    and     lii.t    feot    liko    in    coluur    lu 

polished     brass."       In     Isaiah's     vision     the 

"  ncraphim "     is    described     as    having     "  aix 

wings :  with  twain   he  coveifd  his  face,  with 

twain     he     (.■ovcrcH      his      f(K!t,      and     with 

twain    he    did    Hy,"      Upon    none    of    these, 

however,     is     the:      popular      angelic      image 

based  ;    and    it    in    only  wlien    wf    tum    to  i,^  ,^  j,wdta,) 

the    pictoi'ial    offurts    of    eiii'ly    artists    that 

wu  see  from   whence  the  id«tt  has  spmiig.  not   being    in   accoi-d    with    the    coriveiitiunal 

A\'e  tiud  ahnotit   fivni  the  tiiiit  that  ungels      treatment. 
Lavti    becu    ivpreiuiited    ait    idealised    humau  Miltou'x   glorious    epic   i^t   looked    upuu    by 
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many    almost    oa    a    history  of  the    creation  present    the    §cene    so     realistically    that     it 

atiil  fall  of    man ;   Ym  iivid  word-picturen   of  comen    almost    as    a    shock    to   he    reminded 

tin-  imseon  world   seem   so  inspired  tJiat   one  that   lie   pictures,    lat«r  on,   the   rebel   angels 

f.-<l<    U.H    one    read»    that    tho   author    muat  employing    the    rude    artillery    of  the    poet's 


own  time  against  the  hosts  of  Heaven.  But 
this  is  simply  what  artists  have  done  in 
their  paintings.  When  imagination  has 
foiled,  they  have  had  to  resort  to  "  things 
that  are  seen  "  ;  it  is  simply  an  enforcenipnt 
of  the  fact  that  the  human  mind  is  finite, 
and  tliat  the  imaginative  faculties  ai'e  bounded 
on  all  sides  hy  the  realities  of  inorlid  exlst^-nce. 
The  limitation  bears  hai-der  indeed  upon   the 
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artist,  for  the  poet  can  say  with  St.  Paul, 
"  Eye  hath  not  seen,  ear  hath  not  heard, 
neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of  man  " 
the  glories  of  the  unknown,  and  we  accept 
the  suggestion  of  something  vast  and  grand 
with  satisfaction ;  but  the  artist,  hniited  by 
his  materials,  in  his  efforts  to  present  the 
supernatural  is  compelled  to  resort  to 
actualities,  refining  them  as  much  as  his 
art  will  allow,  and  using  them  as  symbols 
of  things  higher  and  nobler. 

Bearing  these  remarks  in  mind,  let  us 
examine  the  pictorial  representations  of 
angels  by  the  early  mastei-s  in  art.  It  is 
necessary,    too,    to    remember    that    Christian 


of  the  very  early  artists,  and  can  only  bawly 
refer  to  the  culmination  of  their  art  at  ex- 
hibited in  illuminated  manuscripts.  TIif 
beauty    and     delicricy     of     these    decowwil 


art  at  the  firat  was  directed  and  controlled 
by  the  Church.  Art  was  bound  to  the 
service  of  religion  ;  all  its  life  and  force 
were  expended  upon  it,  and,  indeed,  the 
workers  themseli'e.s  were,  for  the  most  part, 
until  the  thirteenth  century,  of  the  Church. 
We  cannot  touch  upon  the  crude  productions 


parchments  are  wonderful.  With  the  nw 
of  the  primaiy  colours  and  gold,  these,  to  u- 
nameless,  workers  produced  miniature  pic- 
tures the  charm  of  which — more  than  sii 
centuries  after  their  creators  have  pnss«l 
away — still  enthrals  us. 

It  is  not  until  we  come  to  the  tliirieentli 
century  that  we  can  identify  any  pikrlicuUr 
artist  with  his  work ;  and  in  our  JJali.inal 
Oallery  is  to  be  seen  a  painting  by  ilur 
garitone,  dating  from  this  period,  whii'h 
shows  US  exactly  how  far  art  had  pi-ogres.-aJ. 
and,  as  it  contains  representations  <>f  unf.'el- 
is  of  interest  to  us.  It  is  ugly  and  cruilc 
the  ^gures  are  lifeless,  stiff,  and,  judged  br 
our  canons  of  art,  absurd ;  but  the  ange1> 
show  that  even  then  the  conventional  fiino 
of  heavenly  beings  was  accepted.  B 
Margantone  died,  Cimabue  and  his  tateiiteil 
pupil  Giotto  hod  become  known.  Their 
work  marks  the  first  real  step  in  the 
advance  of  art.  We  have  one  of  Cimabue'^ 
works  in  the  National  Gallery — and,  for  con- 
venience soke,  reference  will  be  chieflj 
made  in  this  article  to  pictures  in 
collection.  It  is,  of  course,  a  painting  ol 
tlie  Madonna  and  Child,  and  on  either  si<le 
of  these  figures  are  three  half-length  repre- 
sentations of  angels — beautiful  female  fai-es. 
with  heavily  gilt  halos  behind,  and  \aiv\» 
clasped  in  adoration.  In  a  picture  markwi 
of  "Tlie  School  of  Giotto"  there  are  aUi 
angelic  figure~s :  but  passing  to  our  first 
illustration — a   group    of    angels   by    Orcago* 
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(1339^1376}) — we  Hhall  find  a  great  advance 
liaA  been    made.     Although   the    influence    of 
the  illuminator  still  lingertt  in  the   cxilouring, 
we  have  now   a   suggestion   of   movement   in 
the    figures.      Designed    as    one    wing    of    a 
triptych,       decor- 
ation     was      the 
main     object     of 
the   artist.      The 
angels     are     clad 
in  robes  of  white, 
red,      blue,     and 
green,      and     are 
both      male     and 
female  with  halos 
of  gold,  richly  de- 
corated. 

But  the  most 
refined,  the  most 
skilful,  the  most 
religions,  of  the 
fourteenth  -  cen- 
tuiy  painters  was 
Fra  Angelico,  the 
Dominican  monk. 
Entering  the  con- 
vent at  Fiesole 
when  about 
twentj-one  years 
of  age,  his  work 
■>-  WM    carried    out 

'"'  ''"'**'~'  "^^''  "*  '•'"''*"  under  the  spell 
of  the  Church 
and  in  the  quietui^o  of  a  devotional  life^ 
and  it  all  reflects  the  steadfast  faith  and 
purity  of  soui  of  the  artist.  Old  Vasari  says 
of  him  : — "  Ho  laboured  continually  at  his 
paintings,  but  would  do  nothing  that  was 
not  connected  with  things  holy.  .  .  .  He  used 
frequently  to  say  that  he  who  practised 
the  art  of  painting  had  need  of  quiet,  and 
should  live  without  taking  thought,  adding 
that  he  who  does  Christ's  work  should 
always  live  with  Christ.  It  is  also  aflirmed 
that  he  would  never  take  a  pencil  in  his 
hand  until  he  had  lirst  o£fered  a  prayer." 

The  picture  by  him  at  the  National 
GaUet7,  "  Christ  with  the  Banner  of  the 
liedemption "  (No.  663),  contains  over  two 
hundred  figures,  and  among  them  a  large 
group  of  angels,  the  beauty  of  whose  forma 
u.nd  countenances  has  never  been  equalled. 
He  was  the  ideal  painter  of  the  celestial 
choirs,'  infusing  into  his  work  the  enthusiasm 
of  a,  holy  joy  in  beauty  and  spirituality. 

Mr.  Ruskin  writes  of  Fra  Angelico  and  his 
angels :  "  By  purity  of  life,  habitual  elevation 
of  thought,  and  natural  sweetness  of  disposi- 
tion, he  was  enabled  to  express  the  sacred 
a.iTi>ctions  upon  the  human  countenance  as 
nti   ano   ever  did    Ix'for.''  or  since.     In   onler 


to  effect  clearer  distinction  between  heavenly 
beings  and  those  of  this  world,  he  repreeenta 
the  former  as  clothed  in  draperies  of  the 
purest  colour,  crowned  with  glories  of 
burnished  gold,  and  entirely  shadowless. 
With  exquisit«  choice  of  gesture,  and  dis- 
position of  folds  of  drapery,  his  mode  of 
treatment  gives  perhalps  the  best  idea  of 
spiritual  beings  which  the  human  mind  is 
capable  of  forming.  With  what  comparison 
shall     we     compare     the     angel     choirs     of 


Angelico,  with  the  flames  on  their  white 
foreheads  waving  together  ai  they  move, 
and  the  sparkles  streaming  froin  their  purple 
wings  like  the  glitter  of  many  suns  upon 
a   suunding    sea,    lisK'ning    in    the  pauses   of 
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etem^     song     for     the     prolonging     of     the 
trumpet-blast  and  the   answering   of  pnaltery 


and  cymbal,  throughout  the  endless  deep  and 
from  all  the  star  shores  of  Heaven ! " 

It  is  carious  to  turn  front  these  Hpirituul 
croations  of  the  Italian  luonk  U)  the  work 
of  a  contemporary  in  another  country— Jan 
van  Kyck,  the  Flemish  master.  It  w 
dittieult  to  imagine  they  were  contemporary 
wlien  we  look  at  their  work.  These  Flemish 
angels  are  so  mundane,  the  Florentine  so 
ethereal :  the  ono  so  human,  the  others  so 
sweet  and  soulful. 

Ketuming  to  Italy,  we  find  in  the 
fifteenth  century  that  artists,  while  still 
chiefly  devoting  their  attention  to  religious 
subjects,  have  learnnl  more  of  the  technique 
of  their  art.  They  ha/l  begun  to  study 
Nature,  and  to  use  objects  alxmfc  tliem  for 
their  models.  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  painter  1 
some  sweet  faces  in  his  angelic  representa- 
tions, but  they  aT'e  not  spiritual,  being 
oltviously  modelled  from  people  of  his  time. 
His  angel  in  "Tlie  Annunciation,"  in  the 
National  Gallery,  is  a  Florentine  boy — very 
beautiful,  but  still  human.  His  dress  is  a 
wonderful  piece  of  workmanship,  the  wings 
ore  marvellously  executed,  evidently  hosed 
upon  the  forin  of  the  pea«>ck'a.  It  is 
curious  to  note,  too,  that  he  suggests  the 
connection  of  these  with  the  body  for  the 
first  time,  so  far  as  1  can  trace ;  for  the 
angel  has  an  ejmulette  arrangement  of 
feathers  on  the  shoulder.  Fi'ri  Filippo's  son, 
Filippino  Lippi,  too,   was,  a  fine  painter  ;  but 


the     angel     of     his     which     we     reproduce 
approtu;hes  still  nearer  the  merely  human. 

We  come  now  t:i 
one  of  the  greate-- 
painters  of  the 
period  — Sandro 
Filipepi,  genenilli 

known  a.s  IJ<ittic'-.iL 
an  artist  of  \\\'-\\ 
imagination.  iiE- 

angels,  which  may  :■ 
seen  in  two  of  h:- 
best  work.s  —  for  a 
nately  in  our  gallerr 
—  "The  NativiiT" 
and  "  The  Assuri.r- 
tion  of  the  Viixiii. 
are  quite  diffen'm 
from  all  those  of  lii^ 
predecessors.  In  il? 
former — painted  wh^'i 
the  artist  waa  an<|.'r 
the  spell  of  Sa ver- 
anda— the  angels  are 
in  a  frenzy  of  en- 
thuHiaauL  They  c-.irry 
palms  and  crowns  ^-^ 
they  float  round  ui 
a  circle  over  the  stable  containing  the  ni'n- 
Itorn  Redeemer,  and  in  the  foreground  of  tin- 
picture  embrace  each  other  ecstatically  in  il.-' 
fervour  of  their  joy. 

Our  illustrations  on  this  page  and  the  pt>- 
ceding  date  from  the  fifteenth  century.  Tb.ii 
by  Simon  Marmion,  a  French  painter  (No.  IS"' 
in  the  National  Gallery),  is  curious  from  lii-- 
fact  that  the  artist  has  evaded  the  neeessiiy 
of  painting  the  lower  limbs  by  the  arrani.--- 
ment  of  his  drapery;  and  all  three  marked!? 


show    the    difTerence    between    the    work 
Fni    Angelico    and    that    of    hb 
Fra    Burtulummeo's    is    on    example 
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"  cherub "    type,    which    was    replacing    that  Dead    Body   of  Christ "   containa   two  angela 

of     former     yoai'S ;     while     Carpaccio's     still  of    surpassing    beauty :    one    robed    in  green, 

retains  some   of  the   beauty   without  any   of  aiid  the   other  in  i-ed.     No.  781— a  painting 

thfl  spirituality  of  his  pmiecessor's.  of      "The      Angel      Raphael     accompanying 

Of     the     numeniuH    other    artists     of     tiie  Tobias" — is     remarkable     for   the    skill     and 

It^klian    school    spnce    will    not    allow   ua   to  beauty  of  the  wings.     By  Perugiiio  (llaphoel's 


Sipeak  individually:  we  can  only  draw  atten- 
tion to  tlieir  works  in  the  National  Gallery. 
By  M»tt*«  Giovanni  there  ore  some  beauti- 
fully idealised  children,  who  starve  as  angels 
in  his  "Assumption"  (No.  11.').'));  and  in  a 
"  Holy  Family,"  by  Ludovico  MazKolini,  there 
i«  a  charming  group  of  angelic  beings  play- 
ing upon  harps  and  an  organ.  The  angels 
of  Piero  dellu  Francesca  in  his  "  Nativity " 
are  exceedingly  unconventional,  being  wing- 
less an  well  as  haloless.  They  are  simply 
)>cuutiful  Italian  peasant-girls  playing  upon 
nmii'Iolines.  Francia's  wonderful  pictuif  of 
"  The    Virgin  and    Angelsi   weeping  over   the 


master)  there  is  only  one  example  with 
angels;  and  they  are  but  decorative  ad- 
juncts to  the  principal  figures;  and  there  is 
but  one  by  Michael  Angelo  (No.  «09),  an 
unfinished  work. 

The  example  of  German  art  which  we 
give  can  also  be  seen  in  the  National 
Gallery.  It  dates  from  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, and  serves  to  show  the  "  fleshly " 
style  of  the  Northern  art.  The  angel  is  of 
the  same  type  as  Tobias,  who  is  merely  & 
Gennan  peasant  of  the  day.  Never  again 
did  the  angel  in  art  attain  the  glory  of  the 
fourteenth     century.      'Ilio      Simnish     school 
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made   him  merely  a  chubby  boy — which   can  made    no     difference     whatever.      We    skE 

be   seen  typified   in    Valde^  Leal'a  "  Assump-  consider    in    a    subsequent    article    the  tn*- 

tion  of  the  Virgin "  at  the  Kational  Gallery  nient    of    the    Hubject    by    modem    pairHcis 

(No.    1291).     The    painters     seem    barely    to  anil    shall    lind    tliat    the   most    successful  <i 

recognise   the  difference  b?tween  Cupids    and  them    have   gone    back    to   the   spirit   of  tli. 

chei-ubs;     indeed,    Pounsin,    the     Frenchman,  pre-Rapliaelite  artistn.  Arthur  Fisn 


THREE     WITNESSES. 


f: 


At  n 


.nnwes  linth  C  oA  on  eartli  ; 
tn  ore  their  wiemn  en 
t  pi)linf!  infants  birth 
inr-c  feasts     \rlicn  ol  I  n  en 


e  first    a  stnplin):  fair  and  l>n;,lit 
I'ne*   with  a  snnlo  not  %iin1l\  fPH 
ily  natnc  h  ^tnth      ^^   mpiil  llt^it 
nuts|iecls  tic  ncteor^  trackleoH  xa\  " 


The  seeonil  11  a  hennle  1  nii  1 
AV hose  ^Innic  is  full  of  il    ' 


The  tliin),  an  old  niul  wrinkled  xage, 

Heavenwaril  from  earlli  liis  dim  eye  tnras ; 

Feebly  he  muntiiirx,  "  1  am  Arc, 
And  nyc  for  rest  my  spirit  yeant*." 

Yc   who  would  reail  these  tliree  aright, 
(iml's  angel  should  Iiehold  in  cneh. 

Sent  forth  a  inessenger  with  might. 
The  iiotliintniesH  of  life  to  teneli. 

John  H.  Datibs,  BA 
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THE    EYE    OF   THE    MISTRESS. 

By  Lina  Orman- Cooper,   Author  of  "We  Wives,"   etc. 


EYE  of  the  mistress"  is 
a  synonymous  term 
now — as  it  was  3,000 
years  ago — for  oomfort 
and  nattineas  and  in- 
dustry. "It  needs  the 
eye  of  a  mistress,"  is 
what  we  say  on  enter- 
ing^ a  *'  baohelor-man*s  " 
den.  Cushions  awry ; 
pictures  askew ;  linen 
untidy;  buttonless 
shirts.  Only  ''the  eyes  of  a  fool  are  in  the 
ends  of  the  earth"  (Prov.  xvii.  24),  staring  va- 
cantly into  nothinjT.  So,  to  prove  her  wisdom, 
the  mistress  should  try  to  be  omniscient ;  not 
always  looking  through  rose  colour,  but  most  cer- 
tainly still  leas  continually  peering  through  horn 
or  smoked  glass. 

It  is  necesBary  that  the  mistress  of  a  house 
should  have  clear  vision.  Dust  in  corners  may 
harboar  deadly  microbes.  Foul  refuse  may  breed 
typhoid.  Waste  of  all  sorts  will  tend  to  poverty. 
A  daily  inspection  of  bin  and  bucket  by  the  eye 
of  the  mistress  is  a  necessity  for  the  due  and 
right  ordering  of  our  families.  It  should  be  no 
superficial  glance,  but  a  patient,  laborious,  minute 
inspection.  Health  and  happiness  go  hand  in 
hand.  So  how  important  is  this  function.  Scarcely 
less  so  is  a  technical  knowledge  of  L.S.D.  and  a 
thorough  acquaintance,  through  the  eye,  with  one's 
daily  receipts  and  expenditure. 

Some  women,  like  the  patients  of  that  royal 
oculist,  the  Archduke  Gottlieb,  seem  to  wear,  con- 
tinaally,  rose-coloured  spectacles.  *'A  cat's  lick 
and  a  promise "  quite  satisfies  them.  If  the  out- 
side of  a  platter  be  clean,  they  pry  not  too 
curiously  within.  They  are  content  to  look  en- 
tirely at  the  outward  appearance.  They  avoid 
seeking  for  the  heart.  Such  a  mistress  is  most 
nnlike  the  virtuous  woman  of  old,  who  looked 
well  "to  the  ways  of  her  household"  (Prov.  xzxi. 
27).  I  can  hardly  imagineHhat  busy,  conscientious 
wife  letting  lumps  of  coal  be  burned  when  slack 
was  ordered,  or  allowing  a  veil  of  dust  and  fly- 
blows to  fringe  the  mirrors ! 

Some  years  ago  I  was  in  the  habit  of  eating  an 
annual  dinner  with  a  friend.  Feasting  was  the 
order  of  the  day.  But,  verily,  the  meal  was 
one  of  ''stalled  oxen  with  contention."  It 
always  terminated  in  the  mistress  finding  the  one 
unstoned  raisin  in  the  plum-pudding  I  It  would 
have  been  laughable,  except  for  the  pity  of  it  1 
That  tiny  seed  was  almost  invisible  to  the  ordi- 
nary naked  optic.  In  the  eye  of  that  mistress 
it  attained  to  the  size  of  a  boulder!  It  came  be- 
tween her  and  contentment.  It  crushed  out  the 
memory  of   tenderly   boiled    turkey,   of  well-made 


sauce,  of  flaky  pastry,  of  delicious  mince-pics.  It 
disheartened  cook  and  tablemaid  and  guests. 

Now  I  think  there  are  some  women  who  always 
pick  out  the  stones  in  life'9  pudding  !  They  cer- 
tainly do  not  look  v)eU  to  the  ways  of  their 
household :  they  look  badly.  Even  in  eating  and 
drinking  we  can  do  all  to  the  glory  of  God.  That 
thought  will  dignify  our  fasts  and  feasts  in  a 
wonderful  way.  It  will  cause  the  mistress  to  see 
to  the  flowers  on  the  table  ;  to  the  silver ;  to  tlie 
napery.  It  will  blind  her  to  an  occasional  slip  or 
the  annual  stone! 

I  think  Mrs.  Turner,  the  provider  of  "a  shoulder 
of  mutton  served,  without  a  napkin  or  anything,  in 
a  sad  manner,"  would  have  looked  after  her  maids 
better  if  she  had  known  that  Mr.  Pepys  would 
immortalise  this  omission  of  hers.  If  Sir  Robert 
Ford  had  realised  that  hts  wife  s  remissness  in 
presenting  ^* meat  on  an  earthen  platter"  would  be 
commented  on  three  hundred  years  afterwards,  he 
would  have  bid  my  lady  look  after  her  housekeep- 
ing duties,  and  not  place  *'so  ugly  a  meal"  before 
the  fastidious  Home  Secretary. 

Others  can  look  through  windows  of  agate, 
if  they  like.  Faith  and  Hope  and  Charity,  and 
Love  and  Friendliness,  are  beautiful  casements. 
But  the  eye  of  the  mistress  should  be  filled  with 
gratitude,  that  she  may  look  in  a  business-like  way 
on  life.  She  should  be  able  to  see  on  all  sides 
at  once.  How  many  a  space  in  God*s  acre  might 
still  be  vacant  if  mothers  had  noticed  incipient 
coughs  and  colds,  and  hod  seen  that  little  lungs 
were  well  protected  against  east  wind  !  How  many 
heartaches  would  be  spared  if  she  always  observed 
the  weary  pose  of  a  bread-winner's  head,  or  the 
overpressure  of  an  eager  student.  Again,  how  much 
less  likely  would  the  relation  of  mistress  and 
maid  be  strained,  if  the  former  occasionally  re- 
marked that  hands  were  tired  and  feet  heavy. 

Perhaps  in  no  part  of  her  domain  is  the  eye  of 
the  mistress  so  necessary  as  in  the  nursery :  there 
must  be  so  much  eye  service  amongst  hirelings. 
Those  beloved  wee  things  that  God  has  given  us 
need  constant  supervision.  Their  growth  and 
comeliness,  and  health  and  happiness,  and  well- 
being  depend  on  it. 

The  tongue  of  the  mistress  may  be  used  in 
giving  orders,  the  hand  of  the  mistress  may  be 
useful  to  show  how  they  can  be  executed ;  but 
the  eye  of  the  mistress  is  still  more  necessary  to 
see  that  they  are  carried  out.  We  should  never  be 
afraid  of  noting  the  nettle  of  neglect  in  the 
nursery,  or  the  cockle  of  superficial  work  there. 

We  can  receive  instruction  as  we  look.  A  little 
child  can  teach  so  much.  So  it  will  not  be  waste 
time — that  hourly,  motherly  interest.  That  part 
of  our  vineyard  will  repay  every  penny  laid  out 
on  it 
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With  one  rather  solemn  thought  I  must  close 
this  paper.  We  know  **  the  laws  of  Nature  are  the 
hands  of  God."  80,  following  their  lead,  tlio 
mistress  must  use  her  eyes  aright  if  she  wishes  to 
retain  her  vision  intact.  It  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  thd  fmnj  tribe  are  provided  with  optics. 
But  those  fish  which  frequent  the  clear  green 
depth  of  the  sea  soon  lose  their  eyesight  from  never 
using  it.  Their  eyes  become  covered  with  a  thick, 
leathery  membrane.  In  time,  only  a  hollow  pre- 
pared for  the  moving  ball,  remains.  Thas  if  we 
women  wear  smoke-coloured  spectacles  too  much, 
our  sight  will  grow  dim.  We  shall  become  unable 
to  see  the  good  in  our  home  surroundings.  On  the 
other  hand,  too  much  light  has  the  same  effect  on 


saud-dabs  and  flounders  and  sole.  They  grow 
blind,  too,  aa  was  proved  in  the  glass  partitions  cf 
the  Brighton  Aquarium.  If  we  never  see  faults 
and  failings,  we  shall  degenerate  into  a  slipshod 
existence,  and  b^  content  with  an  inferior  civil^a- 
tion.  "  Rose  colour "  is  beautiful ;  but  throw  a 
red  my  on  a  purple  pall,  and  teeth  are  flet  on 
ed«re.  The  wisdom  of  what  to  see,  and  what  not 
to  see,  can  only  be  gained  laboriously. 

Being  an  old-fa.shioned  woman,  I  would  suggest 
a  resort  to  the  heavenly  mart  where  tried  gold 
and  white  raiment  are  sold.  There  buy  the  eye- 
salve  of  true  knowledge,  and  you  will  gain  that 
blessing.  ** Blessed  are  your  eyes  for  they  see*' 
— justly,  tenderly,  clearly,  and  right. 


"It  is  the   Lord." 
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MiLsic  by  tJte  Rev.  W.  J.  Foxell,  M.A.,  B.Mus.  LoncL 

(Minor  Cuiion  of  CufUerbury  CkUhedrtU.) 
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their  ontlandisU  immeB,  their  utrauc'e  freighta,  tho 
foreii-n  fnces  and  puculiar  garb  of  the  Beamcn, 
and  tbo  uaintellig-ible  foreign  giblxtriah,  fraicmGnta 
of  which  fall  ivith  a  n-cird  mnaio  on  cliildiab  «ara. 

n'hat  ahipa  are  to  the  child  of  a  coaat  town, 
cartd  are  io  the  inlanit  jouth.  In  the  Glen  the 
jute  carU  from  Inver,  from  which  the  boya  pulled 
long  trails  of  tow,  to  be  chewed  into  bullets  fo( 
their  pop'fiuns,  were  the  commoneat  Tchicles  ;  and 
next  to  them  the  Clincher'a  cart— it  would  be 
abaurd  lo  invcetig-ate  the  origin  of  the  aamo  Teddy 
Nicol  won  uuiTersallj  known  by— which  made  a 
pilxriniaRe  twice  A  week  to  Inver,  bringing  with 
it,  bam  uf  iron  for  the  blacksmitli.  pilcK  of  salt 
li.<h  and  kegs  of  butter  for  Saunders  Hilt,  and  on 
one  meinuniblu  oocaitiou  u  monkey  for  Audra  I'ctet' 
aon.  These  vihct[4!d  the  hunger  of  the  Gtcn  youth 
for  that  mysteriouij  world  whioh  throbbed  and 
tosbed  beyond  the  hilla. 

But  Jcema  Toah's  spring-cart  waa  as  though  vornc 
Spani^<h  galleon  of  the  days  of  Raleigh,  laden  with 
doubloons  from  Mexico,  should  one  fine  day  sail 
into  (he  port  of  InTer ;  then  ever/  youth  in  the 
town  would  hang  by  her  side  in  wonder,  and 
dream  of  the  far-off  lands  of  polm-trec!)  and  spicca. 
Onco  n  year  Jeems's  cart  was  laden  with  atiuw 
hives,  humming  with  beea,  which  were  to  be  taken 
far  oS  among  the  hiiU  for  a  honey  harvest  from 
the  heather.  All  night  long  they  would  journey, 
and  the  sun  would  be  high  in  the  hearens  before 
they   reached  their  destination. 


whole  Glen  t 
buay,  apoko  i 
irritability   t 


And  oa  thc'childrcn  watohcd  tho  earnest  men— 
OH  gravely  occupied  with  their  play  aa  the  smaller 
children  with  theirs  :  they  knew  that  each  of  those 
innooent-looking  atraw  dwctlinga  wati  uharged  with 
elements  of  so  explosive  a  nature  that  a  successful 
e  of  them  was  enough  to  put  the 
Sight.  So  the  men  in  charge  were 
aupprcased  touea,  and  displayed  on 
>arda  the  onlookers  which  suggested 
that  the  temper  of  the  becj  had  got  into  the  bee- 
owners.  But  men  do  not  load  dynamite  with  a 
light  heart. 

The  minister,  who  was  sending  a  consignment 
to  the  hills,  was  [htinfully  solicitous  about  ven- 
tilation. The  problem  in  packing  bcc-hivcs  is  to 
let  sufficient  fresh  air  in  without  letting  the  bees 
out:  and  there  hod  been  times  in  which  this 
problem  had  not  been  batisfactorlly  solved ;  and 
on  the  journey  it  bad  gone  hard  with  Roger.  Jeema 
Tosh'a  pony,  and  the  other  members  of  the  ex- 
pedition. 

Willie  Binute,  hirpling  on  hia  staff,  with  an 
unusual  flush  on  bis  pale  face  and  a  );low  in  bU 
dark  eye,  hobbled  from  tbe  cart  to  the  manse  gate 
and  from  the  manse  gate  to  the  cart,  crying,  "  Oot 
o'  tho  rood,  noo,  bairns;  ay,  oot  o'  the  road!" 
And  Willie,  with  the  best  intention  in  the  world 
to  expedite  matters,  woa  more  in  cverybody'a  way 
than   anyone.      WilUe  wanted    to  win    the   favoor 
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of  everybody,  and  especially  to  gr^t  the  fair- 
weather  side  of  Sandy  Elshander,  who,  grim  and 
surly,  stood  in  the  body  of  the  cart  up  to  the 
waist  amon^ir  bee-hives,  and  received,  as  tenderly 
as  thourrh  he  was  handlin<jr  his  first-bom,  the 
minister's  skeps  as  they  were  passed  up  to  him. 

Jeems  Tosh,  patient,  silent,  and  grentle  as  Rogt;r 
himself  (and  comparison  can  soar  no  hijirlier)  was 
at  Rojv'er's  head,  lest,  in  a  fit  of  absent-mindedness, 
he  should  take  the  road  and  land  Sandy  and  the 
bee-hives  in  a  common  wreckage ;  and  the  work 
of  loadintr,  packing,  and  tying  and  tightening  the 
network  of  ropes  went  on  apace. 

At  length  the  lading  was  completed.  John 
Green,  who  had  handed  up  the  hives,  took  the 
driver's  seat,  Sandy  Elshander  sat  beside  him,  and 
when  the  cavalcade  moved  away  in  the  dusk  of 
a  July  evening  the  youngsters  shouted  lustily ; 
John  Green  waved  his  cap  and  sent  back  an  answelr- 
ing  cheer ;  but  Sandy  Elshander  sat  as  obdurate 
as  though  he  were  a  block  of  wood  screwed  down 
on  the  front  board  of  Jeems  Tosh's  spring-cart.  , 
He  did  not  speak  to  his  companion  till  they  en- 
tered the  shadow  of  Monrimmont  Wood ;  then 
he  growled  : 

'*This  trip  '11  turn  oot  ill,  John  Green,  as  ye '11 
see.  Mark  my  word ;  gin  we  land  safely  at  our 
destination,  it 's  mair  than  I  look  for." 

"  Weel,  we  '11  sec  that  too,  Sandy,  afore  anither  ten 
hours  are  ower  oor  heid,"  John  answered  lightly. 

With  the  youngsters  still  standing  about  him, 
an  admiring  crowd,  Willie  Blnnie  took  off  his 
cap  to  wipe  his  broW,  which  was  studded  with 
beads  of  perspiration,  although  he  had  done  nothing 
but  limp  up  and  down  the  space  between  the  cart 
and  the  manse  gate  and  cry,  *'  Ay,  bairns,  oot  o* 
the  road,  noo;  rin  awa'  hame,  for  gin  ye  get  a 
stang  ye*ll  never  see  your  mither  again." 

At  least,  this  was  all  Willie  did  which  was 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  But  he  was  doing  much 
more  with  infinite  pain  and  agony  of  mind ;  he 
was  trying  to  melt  the  heart  of  that  man  of 
stone,  Sandy  Elshander,  and  it  was  a  grievous  task. 

Your  man  who  is  infirm,  and  poor  as  a  church 
mouse,  with  no  reputation  except  for  hopeless 
poverty,  and  no  friend  except  the  poverty  afore- 
mentioned, finds  it,  mark  you,  a  bitter  task  to  win 
a  smile  or  a  kindly  thought  from  an  ungracious 
soul ;  while  your  man  of  wealth  and  standing, 
accompanied  by  troops  of  friends,  has  but  to 
move  his  little  finger  to  excite  a  merry  peal  of 
laughter  and  call,  forth  the  warmest  greeting. 
Job,  I  warrant  you,  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity, 
had  no  diflQculty  in  getting  a  smile  from  the  best 
of  them ;  but  Job,  sick  and  down  at  heel  in  this 
world's  goods,  creeping  from  his  lair  in  the  dung- 
hill, might  go  down  on  his  swollen  knees  and 
lift  up  his  chapped  hands  and  blistered  face  to 
the  now  unknowing  great  ones  and  plead  for  pity, 
and  receive  for  answer,  '*Pah!  does  not  the  carrion 
smell  vilely?"  And  Job  would  know,  as  well  as 
Willie  Binnie  did,  how  hard  the  world's  great  ones 
are  before  the  cold  beams  of  poverty. 

Sandy  Elshander  took  nQ  blame  to   himself   for 


keeping  back  Willie  Binnie  ten  years  from  the 
privilege  of  sending  his  bees  to  the  hills ;  he 
blamed  the  Bee-keepers'  Association,  the  closest 
corporation  in  existence.  Its  members  did  not 
call  themselves  by  that  high-sounding  title ;  it  is 
doubtful  if  any  of  them  had  ever  heard  of  its 
existence ;  there  was  no  roll  of  members,  no 
written  constitution,  no  entry  money,  no  fines; 
yet  it  had  as  real  a  being  as  though  it  had  been 
created  by  Act  of  Parliament.  It  consisted  of  five 
members,  and  for  ten  years  Willie  Binnie  had 
striven  in  vain  to  get  the  membership  increased 
to  six  by  the  inclusion  of  himself.  The  pentagon 
was  complete,  and  was  not  to  become  a  hexagon  at 
Willie  Binnie's  nod ;  it  was  a  honey  cabal,  and  the 
*'  five  members,"  if  not  the  perfect  number,  had  a 
notable  historical  association. 

There  were  many  bee-keepers  in  the  Glen  besides 
the  famous  Five,  yet  all  were  naught ;  and  the 
honey  the  unrecognised  bees  gathered  never  fetched 
the  price  of  that  brought  by  the  Associated  bees. 
It  was  scandalous.  Yet  all  that  gave  dignity  to 
the  Five  was  the  annual  trip  to  the  hills  in 
Jeems  Tosh's  spring-cart! 

The  Rev.  Adam  Gibb  was  supposed  to  be  the 
head  of  the  Association,  for  it  was  on  his  sugges- 
tion the  bees  were  sent  up  Glen  Esk.  Of  him  a 
tradition  has  been  handed  down  that  on  a  bright 
Sabbath  in  early  June  he  left  his  flock  singing 
the  Hundred  and  Nineteenth  Psalm  whilst  he  sped 
across  to  the  manse  garden  and  hived  a  prime 
swarm :  but  this  story  has  been  told  of  all 
ministers  who  ever  did  or  do  keep  bees,  and  in  its 
day  has  travelled  as  widely  as  the  Wandering  Jew, 
so  that  it  is  no  longer  regarded  as  true  of  any- 
body. Still  the  old-world  tale  lingers  about  the 
Glen,  and  comes  up  at  unexpected  times  like  some 
sweet  strain  of  a  long-forgotten  tune. 

But  the  real  head  of  the  Association — nay,  the 
Association  itself — was  Sandy  Elshander.  Sandy 
was  *'  the  road  man,"  slow  of  step  and  speech, 
deliberate  in  the  making-up  of  his  mind,  and, 
when  he  did  make  it  up,  tied  the  bundle  so  firmly 
that  there  was  no  taking  it  down  again.  He  was 
an  enthusiast,  spending  every  hour  of  sunshine  he 
could  steal  flat  on  his  breast  in  front  of  his  hives 
with  the  bees  humming  about  his  ears ;  and  his 
phlegmatic  temper  rejoiced  in  the  bustle  and 
activity  of  his  little  harvesters. 

The  rain  might  come  through  the  roof,  the 
chimney  might  get  choked,  the  path  before  his 
door  might  be  a  puddle,  his  wife  might  scold  and 
denounce  him  for  a  lazy  rascal  and  the  most  bee- 
demented  mortal  alive  :  he  heeded  not  so  long  as 
his  bees  prospered.  Thvy  never  sufl'ered  from  a 
leaking  roof  or  a  draughty  dwelling,  they  never 
had  a  puddle  at  their  door.  His  children  might  go 
hungry,  but  his  bees  could  not  want ;  and  he  had 
been  known,  after  a  term  time  when  money  was 
scant  and  his  credit  bad,  to  deny  himself  tobacco 
that  he  might  afford  "barley-sugar"  to  his  bees. 

He  it  was,  and  he  only,  who  barred  the  way  to 
Willie  Binnie,  and  he  did  it  under  the  fiurest 
show  of  reason. 
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"  The  rood  'ii  open  to  Willie  aa  to  the  rest  o' 
Ds,  God's  h[]1s  ftre  as  (res  to  him  as  to  onjbody, 
an',  ag  for  the  heather,  wha'  can  shut  his  bees  frae 
it  \  Willie  bos  a  convejance  o'  hiH  ain  ;  let  him 
yoke  hia  ain  pair,  an'  no  faah  ither  folk,"  be  said 
nitb  a  ootd  neutralttf. 

Yet  tbe  awatlow  miirht  aa  well  bare  said  to 
Sand]',  "The  air  is  as  free  to  him  as  t«  me  ;  let 
him  use  kii  pair  and  Hkim  over  Ic^nea  of  earth,  if 
he  has  a  mind  to."  Tbe  swallow  would  not  have 
been  more  nureEnonaUe  than  Sandy  EUhander ; 
for  Willie  Binnie'a  oonreyanoe  waa  a  humble  box 
on  four  wheels  drawn  by  a  pair  of  goata.  And  tbe 
jonrnej  was  of  an  inconceivable  length.  Fire 
mile*  would  have  been  far  cnouKh  (or  the  bees, 
and  would  bave  taken  them  and  tbeir  owners  into 
a  wildemeas  of  bcathor  ;  but  tbe  bee-masters  were 
a  Bet  of  orankn,  and  nothing  abort  of  twenty  miles 
was  ffood  enough  for  them.  So  yoona'aterB  watobcd 
them  set  ofF  in  the  gathering  evening  and 
in  imagination  followed  them  in  their  lonely 
night  ride  into  tbe  black  Hbadown  of  Monrlmmonl 
Wood,  through  Breuhin,  aa  lonely  and  silent  as 
Palmyra  of  tbe  desert,  across  the  (iannochy  Bridge 
and  far  ap  bonnie  Glen  Esk. 

At  lensTth  Willie's  pertinacity  was  rewarded; 
and  when  he  mw  two  ol  hia  hires  atowod  in  the 
cart  he  knew  his  fortune  as  a  boc-keeper  was 
made.  And  in  apiti!  of  Sandy  Elahandur's  croaking, 
the  sun  ahoue  and  everything  promised  a  pheno- 
menal harvest  of  heather  honey. 


Willie,  whose  loneliness  waa  mitigated  by  the 
companionship  of  his  two  goats — he  had  lost  hia 
fire  |;uinea-pigH  in  the  atreaa  of  the  prnvious 
winter — apent  the  Augiiat  evniiinga  in  estimating 
his  probable  gains.  Was  a  hundred  ponnda  of 
honey  too  high  on  estimnte ,'  Ho  had  heard 
wonderfnl  talcs  of  Sandy  EUhandera  "litta"  of 
heather  honey  ;  and  as  Willie  considered  the  days 
of  bright  sunshine  following  each  other  in  steady 
aucoesaion  he  persuaded  himself  that  tbe  least  be 
might  look  for  waa  a  hnndred  poauds.  A  hun- 
dred pounds  of  heather  honey  at  h^f-a-orown  a 
pound  I  Willie  needed  two  nigbta  to  oonnt  np 
his  wealth,  and  when  the  sum  monnted  np  to 
ten  pounds  without  exhausting  hia  resources  he 
I  creeping  of  the  akin  and  grew  faint 


vitb   > 


'■It's  hardly  possible,  Nanny,"  he  aaid,  stroking 
the  head  of  the  grey  goat  who  rested  her  chin  on 
hia  knee ;  and  when  Nanny  looked  ^t  him  out  of 
her  narrow  slits  of  eyes  he  saw  nothing  sinister 
in  the  look. 

The  Widow  Gordon,  whom  Willie  had  known 
from  childhood,  wishwi  to  know  if  he  would  give 
her  a  couple  of  ponods,  at  eighteenpenoe,  for  her 
winter  cough  ;  and  Willie  agreed  with  all  hia 
heart.  Ancient  Johnnie  Walker,  whose  means  of 
locomotion  was  a  paddlc-ooaoh — rude  ancestor  of  the 
tricycle — needed  a  like  favonr,  and  got  it.  If  Willie 
Binnio  had  been  na  rich  as  ho  was  kind-hesrted,  he 
would   have  been  the  wealthiest  man  in   tbe  Olen. 


"It's  hardly  possible,  Naony.'  he  s^d." 
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Therc&flicr  he  did  not  want  custom  ;  and  ho  sold 
handrodu  of  pouuds  of  hcatbcr  huiicj'  bcfurc  hii  hud 
obtained  an  uuJm;.  Thcru  is  aUafs  oa  excclU'nc 
market  for  unfathered  honey  and  uu  hatched 
uhickenn. 

At  lu'ngth  Sandy  KlithandFr's  triumph  had  come. 
Sandy  was  a  maii  who,  if  lie  took  fire  bIowIj, 
xmouldcred  long,  and  retained  a  fieruu  heat  iliidcr 
a  oool  exterior.  Liku  a  peat,  hu  looked  extinct, 
but  beneath  the  grey  aabei  there  was  a  fierce  glow. 
One    tbinff    Sandy    liked    better    even    than    bccH, 


1  he  V 


0  got  ii 


aa  many  as  ho  oould ;  and  once  more  he  eipcritncd 
the  Icft-haiidul  reward  virtue  jrcta  in  this  world. 

White  tbe  Gluu  iwc-ke^'liers  were  Belling  Ibfir 
honey  with  muuh  grumbling  at  ci^hlaeupenoc  a 
pound,  and  eoniiulin;;  theamelvcs  indifferently  wiih 
the  assurance  of  a  niai;niQeent  harvest,  quite  mi- 
expected  things  happcued  at  Glen  Esk. 

Sandy  and  hi«  cumponlon  had  pitched  tbe  bn- 
camp  on  a  stretch  of  mcxir,  with  a  focegTonnd  lA 
inviting  peat -moss,  wavinir  white  with  tuftsj 
boif-ootton  ;  beyond  wh  ieh  was  the  heather.  The 
hives  were  entrusted  to  the  care  of  a  crofter,  whoK 


"  Tlie  enemy  lodgod  in  his  i 


"Ay,  John  Green,  wha'a  the  wiat:  man  the  day? 
Wha  buit  tak'  Willie  Kiimie'a  bees  to  the  hill, 
be  it  reason  or  nane.'  I  wait  uaebody  a  fortnight 
sincp;  what  thiiik   ye  the  day?"  he  asked  savapely, 

'■Willie  Binnie's  a  weary  mannie ;  gin  I  had 
thocht  he  wad  hae  played  na  aiu  a  trick  I  never 
wad  hae  o|)ened  my  lipe  in  bis  behalf  ;  but  this 
is  the  hainmost  o'  him,"  John  said  wrathfully. 

Willis  had  ruined  the  market :  heather  honey 
at  eighteenpence  a  pound  was  a  aciindalou^  trans- 
action, and  no  doubt  now  remained  that  Suudy'a 
opposition  was  rijlht.  This  year  they  must  submit : 
honey  must  go  down  ;  hut  there  would  be  another 
year,  and  Willie  would  sec  where  he  was  then. 
Yet  Willie    meant    to  harm    nobody,  and    to  help 


hungry  patches  offered  a  bare  space  to  the  left : 
and  the  crofter,  for  the  generous  eum  of  a  shilling 
B  hive,  kept  watch  and  ward  over  the  properly— 
tbe  eaaiest  won  shillings  he  got. 

While  waiting  for  their  patches  of  gisin  lo 
ripen  in  the  narrow  valley,  the  nativea  alitiiifd 
the  hours  of  suneliino  for  drying  their  peals  and 
cartinir  them  w  their  homes.  They  were  in  tht 
midst  of  this  work  when  Sandy  Elshander  dampel 
down  a  score  of  hives  in  their  midst. 

In  early  morning'  and  in  the  evening  be«s  aiv 
praiseworthy  home-keepon ;  bat  in  the  hmt  of 
the  day  it  is  quite  another  matter.  In  the 
cool  morning  t.ir,  with  the  dew  on  the  beaXlwi 
placid  Highlanders  passed  tbo  straw  dwelling  aad 
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waiched  the  rank  on  rank  of  black,  buUet-shaped 
heads  on  brown  shoulders  peep  from  the  hives ; 
they  looked  harmless,  no  doubt. 

But  bees  are  peculiar — and  so  are  Hi^hlaziders. 
When  the  bee  is  On  business  you  must  kedp  otlt 
of  the  way;  she  carries  her  claymore  perpetually 
at  her  thigrh,  and  will  draw  at  a  moment*^  notice ; 
and,  once  eng'a^ed  in  conflict,  she  is  as  slow  to 
leave  off  as  she  is  hasty  to  begin.  In  battle  she 
is  your  modem  Amazon. 

Ian  Maokeengie  was  their  victim.  The  whole 
clan  of  the  Mackeeni^ies,  big  and  little,  had  been 
in  the  peat-moss  since  daybreak,  and  Ian,  hu$re 
and  hairy,  had  toiled  like  his  own  grey  pony,  who 
could  never  have  draped  the  loads  out  of  the 
moss  had  it  not  been  for  Ian*s  stout  shoulder. 
Man  and  horse  were  heated  by  toil  and  sunshine, 
as  though  they  had  been  in  some  Nebuchadneusar's 
furnace ;  and  when  they  reached  the  level,  and 
thought  to  pass  the  bec<^hivo8  in  peace,  both  were 
roundly  attacked  with  a  unanimity  and  goodwill 
which  bordered  on  the  perilous  for  the  victims. 
Bees  are  fastidious  as  to  smells;  but  their  iras- 
cibility excels  their  fostidioui^ees  by  far ;  and  the. 
perspiring  man  and  horse,  getting  into  their  line 
of  operations,  was  a  challenge  of  war  which  they 
accepted  without  hesitation. 

The  sight  the  Mackeengies  in  the  moss  saw 
was  the  pony,  half  along  the  row  of  bee-hives, 
tossing  his  head  and  plunging  frantically,  while 
its  master,  with  his  head  in  his  arms,  rushed 
across  the  heather  in  the  vain  hope  of  out-dis- 
tancing his  pursuers.  Then  he  faced  the  enemy 
and  smote  at  them  with  a  peat  spade ;  but  he 
was  as  a  man  beating  the  air.  It  was  ^nagnificent, 
but  it  was  not  war.  The  enemy  lodged  in  his 
shaggy  head  and  beard,  and  buzzed  an  inhuman 
war-shout  about  his  ears,  and  he  fled  and  did 
not  pause  till  he  reached  the  shelter  of  a  solitary 
spruce,  within  whose  protecting  arms  he  found  a 
refuge. 

The  Mackeengies  found  another  way  home  that 
day,  but  they  were  not  the  clan  to  be  beaten  on 
their  own  heather  by  a  set  of  marauders  who 
had  seen  but  their  first  day  on  the  moor.  Besides, 
the  peat  must  be  carted  home  in  spite  of  bees. 
So  that  evening,  when  thb  bees  had  regained  their 
temper,  the  clan  came  in  force,  stuffed  up  every 
port-hole  and  slaughtered  every  individual  that 
succeeded  in  issuing  forth-— enacting  the  bloody 
bnsinsss   of  Olencoe  over  again. 


The  Mack<^ngie8*  revenge  was  more  terrible  than 
they  intended.  WheH  the  peat  was  carted  and 
they  raised  the  blockade,  there  was  not  a  living 
bee  nor  announce  of  honey  in  all. the  twenty  hives; 
and  Willie  Binnie' and  his  co-partners  were  driving 
a  brisk  business  in  heather  honey  at  eighteenpence 
a  pound ! 

When  Jeems  Tosh's  spring-caH  returned  with 
its  load,  the  natives  saw  with  admiration  the  pony 
trotting  up  the  quarry-brae,  instead  of  with 
demure  step»  which  looked  as  though  Roger  was 
made  of  glass  as  well  as  his  load.  But  the  wonder 
did  not  last  long :  there  were  no  ropes  to  keep 
this  freight  in  its  place;  hives  sat  any  way — on 
their  crowns,  with  seams  of  black  comb  open  to 
the  public  gaze.  And  when  John  Green  pulled 
up  at  the  manse  gate,  Sandy  Elshandcr  toss^  the 
ministers  hives  out  on  the'  side  walk  with  lbs 
little  ceremony  as  though  they  had  bee  A  empty 
soap-boxes. 

Sandy  was  secretly  pleased  with  tho  result. 
He  had  all  along  prophesied  that  evil  would  happen 
if  they  took  Willie  Binnie  into  the  ranks,  and  he 
had  lived  to  see  the  fulfilment  of  his  .prophecy. 
"Besides,"  he  reflected,  "there  never  was  an  ill 
but  there  might  be  a  waur ;  gin  it  hadna  been  iot 
Willie's  cargo,  I  wad  hae  lost  five  swarms  instead 
o*  four." 

While  Sandy  Elshander  comforted  himself  with 
such  skimble-scamble  proverbial  philosophy,.  Jeems 
Tosh  took  the  evil  tidings  after  another  fashion. 
He  thought  of  Willie  Binnie's  grinding  poverty, 
of  the  fine  castle  in  the  air  he  was  building  out 
of  his  heather  honey,  and  Jeems  was  overconie 
with  pity  at  the  idea  of  knocking  the  fair  edifice 
to  pieces.  But  there  was  no  help  for  it :  the 
bee-keepers  of  Glenbrutfr  could  not  boast  an  ounce 
of  heather  honey  among  them.  So  with  what 
tenderness  he  could  command  he  told  the  story 
of  the  undoing  of  the  bees. 

Willie  Binnie  grew  pale  as  he  listened;  it  was 
a  terrible  disappointment.  His  golden  dreams  had 
ended.    At  last  he  said  softly — 

*•  I  'm  sorry  for  auld  Johnnie  Walker,  puir  stock ; 
as  for  mysel',  I  'm  accustomed  to  misfortune." 

Jeems,  touched  by  the  old  man's  patience,  said 
kindly — 

"I'll  gie  ye  twa  swarms  to  start  ye  again, 
Willie,'*  and,  blushing  at  his  own  generosity, 
made  his  escajpe  before  Willie  had  recovered  from 
his  surprise. 
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By   F.    W.    Pairar,    D.D.,    F.R.S.. 
Dean  of  Canterfiury,    Author  of   "The  Life  of  Christ,"    Etc. 


E  Editor,  in  asking  me 
U>   write   one    of    this 
series   of    papers,    tells 
me   that   I   niay  either 
dwell  upon'onc  special 
effort        which       most 
powerfully        awakens 
my       sympathies,      or 
may    speak     of     those 
branchea    of   Christian 
work  in  general  which 
most    strongly    command    my    indii-idual    in- 
terest.      I   choose    the    latter   branch   of    the 
subject,    chiefly     because     separate     lines     of 
philanthrupic   exertion    will    be   advocated  by 
other   writers. 

Philanthropy,  Charily,  Altruism,  or — to 
give  to  tliia  eminently  Christian  feeling  ita 
truest  Christian  name — Luve,  may  be  tike 
light,    cither  focussed  or  diffused. 

It  may  be  focussed  in  a  single  point. 
Captain  tSeoi'esby  tells  us  that  in  one  -of 
IiLs  Arctic  voyages  he  excited  the  un- 
bounded asttinishment  of  liL-i  sailors  by 
mining  a  burning-glass  of  ice,  and  thus 
using  frozen  water  to  set  fii'e  to  tin<ier. 
It  may  perliaps  sometimes  have  happened 
that  liearfi  otherwise  an  cold  as  ice  have 
caught  the  burning  raj-s  of  the  Hun  of 
Kightcousness  from  one  intense  and  con- 
centrated impulse,  and,  while  showing  them- 
selves uncharitable  as  regards  all  else,  liavc 
done  Hplendiil  woi*k  in  one  particular 
direflioii.  This,  however,  is  not  a  common 
case  ;  for  even  though  light  and  beat  may 
be  focuswed  to  one  tiny  point,  they  are  of 
their  ^ery  nature  diffuMive,  and  the  lieail 
which  liiw  fell  even  for  one  Ix'nevolent 
aim  the  glow  of  geiiuiiic;  vhiivity  will 
hai-dly  for  long  confine  itself  Ui  .a  single 
object  of  beneticence.  A  nian  whose  soul 
has  once  been  moved  by  pity,  and  the 
desire  to  flo  goofl,  will  soon  leai'n  to  say 
with  Wesley,  "  I  li^tk  on  the  wholo  world 
aw  my  jiarish."  It  is  huHevcr,  not  only 
l^itimate,    but    desirable,    that    om-    luve    to 


the  brethren  should  be  most  powecfully. 
moved  in  one  special  direction  of  cliaritable 
effort.  John  Howard  and  Elizabetl)  Fry 
consecrated  their  lives  to  the  puri&catiim 
of  prisons,  and  the  alleviation  of  the  sor- 
rowful sighing  of  the  prisoners.  Clarkson, 
Wilberforce,  and  Zachary  Macau  lay,  witli 
a  dauntless  perseverance  which  no  cbci.k 
could  discourage,  and  no  threat  dismay, 
never  relaxed  their  toil  till  they  had  savid 
England  from  the  sin  of  "abusing  the  anu 
of  freedom  to  rivet  the  fetters  of  the 
slave."  Father  Damien  devoted  himself  I" 
ameliorate  the  lot  of  the  lepena  of  ilolii- 
kai.  On  the  other  hand,  the  large  love  of 
the  brethren  which  filled  the  heart  of  tlh.- 
good  Lord  Bhaftesbuiy  was  "as  univeisal  iw^ 
our  race,  «s  individual  a.s  ourselves."  Hi- 
could  have  said  in  those  words  of  Tereneo, 
which  thrilled  into  apon  tan  ecus  ciithu.sii.siii 
the  emotion  even  of  n  Pagan  au(iii.-ni:e 
accustomed  to  see  men  hew  each  ubhcr  to 
pieces  in  the  amphitheati'o,  "  Homo  sum  . 
humaui  nihil  a  tne  aliettum  fmlo "  (''  I 
am  a  man  ;  everything  whicii  pt^rtAUis  u< 
man  has  its  interest  for  me  '■)■  He  pititi) 
the  lunatics  in  the  brutal  mal  treatment 
to  which  they  wei-e  subjoct^id ;  be  piti<-<] 
the  gutter  children,  the  hapless  wai6<  and 
strays  who,  to  use  South's  terrible  expres- 
sion, were  "  not  so  much  bom  into  tbr 
world  iLs  damned  into  the  world " ;  and  he 
was  mainly  instrumental  in  the  A-a-t 
modem  m()vement  of  national  education  by 
gathering  them  into  ragged  schools.  Hi" 
pitied  the  rough  costermongers  in  thei: 
hai-d  struggle  for  existence.  He  pitied 
the  poor  "  climbing  b<iys  "  who  live*!  in 
soi)ty  griinc,  were  cruelly  beaien,  anil  oflt-r. 
died  of  cutaneous  and  pneumonic  disease 
He  pitied  the  factory  children,  whose  thili. 
dim  lives  wei-e  spent  amid  the  buzdug  aiul 
humming  wheels.  He  pitie<l  the  wretched. 
dehumanised  wonieii  of  (he  mine»  w*!.! 
spent  their  livus,  till  they  wer«  l»er.t 
double,     iu    dragging     the    trucks,    tu    vbi^h 
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tiiiry  were  yoked  like  beastH  of  bunlea  in 
llio  lung  black  galleries  of  stifling  coal-pits. 
Tlio  cry  of  the  wretched  of  every  claaa 
rang  ever  in  his  ears,  and  taxed  the 
endeavours  in  which,  as  he  so  bitterly 
complains,  he  received  so  little  sympathy 
even  from  the  clergy,  and  so  much  frantic 
abuse  or  contemptuous  criticism,  from  men 
whose  own  hearbi  were  fat  aij  brawn,  cold 
as    ice,    and   hard   as   the   nether   millstone. 

In  this  respect  Lord  Shaftesbury  showed 
a  priceless  example  to  a  material  and 
Mammon-worshipping  age.  What  a  world 
of  meaning  is  compressed  into  the  two 
words  which  are  the  epitome  of  his  life 
and  are  carved  upon  bis  statue  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  two  monosyllables, 
"  IxivE — Skkve  "  !  How  gi'eatly  such  an  ex- 
ftinplf^  was  needed  is  proved  by  two  facti 
uf  deep  and  ominous  significance.  The  fimt 
is  the  all  but  universal  niggardliness  of 
charitable  contributions ;  the  other  is  the 
small   number   of   those   who  give. 

As  to  the  first  point,  it  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  immense  and  increoaing  multi- 
plicity of  Our  public  charities  must  not 
deceive  us  into  the  notion  that,  -as  a 
nation,  we  are  creditably  munificent.  It 
has  been  calculated  that  all  the  charities 
of  the.  nation — I  admit  that  sucli  esitimateH 
]iiu»t  be  necessarily  vague — do  not  exceed 
X5, 000,000;  but  the  annual  iiwome  of.  the 
iia.tioa  must  quite  re,ach  the  stupendous  sum 
of  £1,500,000,000,  and  the  annual  tavings 
of  the  nation  amount  to  £200,000,000  a 
year!  "Only  three-ha'porth  of  bread  to 
bXV    that   intolerable  amount   of  sack  ! " 

As  to  the  second  point,  it  is  well  known 
1 1 1  at  by  comparison  with  the  forty  mill  ions 
•.>f  our  population  the  nuuilxa-  of  those 
■wlii>  give  to  good  objects  is  very  small, 
^V  book  has  recently  been  published  called 
"  The  Ten  Thousand  Who  Give."  Tu  this 
t>ook  the  names  have  been  tabulated  of  all 
who  are  known  to  .  be  liberal,  or  even 
iipproxiroately  liberal,  in  their  charitable  cou- 
ti-ibutions.  Among  the  very  rich — among 
t  hose  who  yearly  rush  to  spend  hundreds 
r>f  tbouKands  of  potinds  on  bric-kbrau  and 
Ifuhl,  and  ormolu  and  Brussels  tapestry, 
^r><i  Dutch  pictures  at  London  sales^how 
iiia.Dy  there  are  who,  if  appealed  to,  tinve 
-•  ;40  many  claims"  that  they  think  tbein- 
.5«il  vc«  entitled  impartially  to  neglect  them 
a,1 1  !  and  how  many  who  do  not  give  a 
-unnel,  but  barely  even  a  driblet  or  a 
jingle  drep,  out  of  the  swollen  Pactolua  of 
:heir   selflshness   and   wealth ! 

X  shall,  then,  in  thi^  papei*,  speak 
jf  whole  spheres  of  Christian  work  in 
^Ixicb   (among    olhci-s)    I    think    thai   w«   itU 


ought  to  b«t  inlcrestiil.  Surely  such  work 
is  to  a  gi'eat  extent  the  work  of  the 
Christian  Church.  For  what  docs  the 
Church  exist  except  for  the  ennoblement^ 
the  ameliorating,  tiie  Cbriatianising  of  the 
world  !  Happy  the  Church  of  which  it 
can  be  said,  "  I  know  thy  tror/es  and  thy 
faith,  and  thy  patience  and  tkt/  works; 
and    the   laat   to   be   more   than   the  first." 

t  do  not,  of  course,  use  the  word 
"  Church "  in  a  narrow,  sacerdotal! sing,  ex- 
clusive, or  Pharisaic  sense.  Whenevei"  I 
speak  of  "  the  Church,"  I  never  dream  of 
signifying  by  tlie  phrase  "  the  Church  of 
England,"  or  "  the  Chureh  of  Rome,"  or 
"the   Greek    Church,"   or  all   thi'ee   together. 
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I  mean  by .  **  the  Cliui*cli "  the  body  of  all 
Christian  Churche«  in  the  unity  of  the 
Bpiiit .  and  the  bond  of  peace.  I  mean  all 
(/hristijui  men,  by  whatever  name  they  may 
call  themselves,  dispersed  throughout  the 
world  ;  I  mean  "the  mystical  body  of 
Christ,  which  is  the  blessed  company  of 
all  faithful   people." 

Using  "the  Church"  in  this  sense,  the 
great  divisions  of  its  work  for  the  world 
fall  under  four  heads: — (1)  the  work  of 
the  Church  Militant  ;  (2)  of  the  Church 
Evangelistic ;  (3)  of  the  Church  Pastoral ; 
(4)    of  the   Church   Beneficent. 

The  work-  of  the  Church,  so  long  as 
it  at  all  deserves  the  name,  must  be  mUi- 
tant  against  the  world,  'the  flesh,  and  the 
devil— ^that  is,  .against  every  form  of  evil, 
whether  ;it  arises  from  greed,  carnalism,  or 
pride — against  the  seductions  of  Mammon- 
wofrahip  and  •  earthliness ;  against  the  vast 
corruptiort  which  is  in  the  world  through 
th45  thrd^dom  of  man's  lower  nature;  and 
through'  hatred  ^and  godlessnesa  in  all  their 
various  manifestatioiis. 

There  .are  .two  branches  of  ^tliis  endless 
warfai^  which  specially  interest  mc : — (i.) 
one  in  ,tlio  defence  and  inculcation  of  un- 
popular truths;  (ii.)  the  other  the  struggle 
against  ,the   cui-se  of   intemperance. 

(i.)  Truth  must  of  its  own  nature  be 
progressive.  It  is  a  streaming  fountain, 
and  men  ever  strive  to  make  it  a  stag- 
nant pool  of  custom  and  tradition.  A 
tradition  may  be  wholly  baseless  as  to  its 
foundations,  and  profoundly  pe^J;^ici©u8  in 
its'  ,  consequences,  yet  so  apathf^tic*  is  ,  the 
nature  of  most  men,  so  stereotyped  are 
th^ir  convictions,  so  indolent  tht«ir., aversion 
to  ''the  test  of  investigation  that,  after  a 
time,  nothing  but  a  rude  .shock  will 
rearfjore  to  them  even  the  capacity  to 
embrace  new  discoveries.  They  stone  the 
p7,phet,  they  anathematise  the^  disbove«,r; 
and  leave  the  next  generation  to  build 
thmr  tombs.  And  as  it  is  with  the 
atix)phy  and  paralysis  which  result  from 
the  hatred  of  all  attacks  on  the'  old  errors 
which  fill  the  lumber-room  with  imagined 
certainties,  so  it  is  w:ith  the  engrained, 
inveterate  customs  of  wrong  and  wicked- 
ness which  ialmost  come  to  be  regarded 
as ;  holy  •  because  they  are  universal.  A 
Cl^rch  may  profess  to  be  guided  by  the 
Gospel,  and  yet  may  believe  in  Mariolatry 
an^  the  infallibility  of '  the  Pope ;  a  nation 
may  call  itself  Christian,  and  yet  uphold 
du^lHng   and   the  slave   trade. 

(Ji.)  j^And  in  the  aggressive  wai-far^ 
against  •'  c\il  I  deeply  sympathise  with 
©veiy     fovm     of     icmperanco     effort.       The 


Qational     and     individual     experience     whi(^ 
proves     how     awful,     how     intolerable,    awl 
how     terribly     diffused,     is     the     curse    i»f 
drunkenness^    is    practically    universal.     -TIk^ 
verbal    witnesses    against    drink    have    codk' 
from  men    of    every    rank    and    every    class 
of    the    community;    and    though    it    is    thi* 
custom.,   of     "the    trade"    to    speak    of    all 
who  have   exerted    themselves   to    take  effec- 
tual  steps  to  rescue  our  hosts   of  miserabk 
drunkards    as     "Temperance     fanatics,"    oar 
greatest     Bishops,     our    greatest     statesmen, 
our  most  eminent  judges,   our  first    men  of 
genius,   have  used  denunciations   of    the  erj 
consequences     of     drink     as     sweeping    and 
intense   as   those    used    by    any    one    of   u>. 
The    curse,     monstrous    as     it    is,     lies    en- 
trenched    in     the     citadels    of    greed,     self 
interest,    and    the    effort  of    the  powers   ot 
evil     to    prevent     the     diminution     of    tlit 
influences   which    are    deadliest    for    the   (in- 
struction    of    human     souls ;     and      as     vot 
* 

England     remains     callous    to    the     wamiii.* 

voices     which     bid     her     awake     from     lhi> 

indifference     to     the     ruin     of      multitud*- 

before   it   be   too   late.     But   unless    EngLin^ 

herself   be    doomed    to    lose    her    glory,   aiii 

perish   of   her    own    unrighteousnetss,     T    sul' 

hope     that     tlie     day    may     come     when    a 

curse,     which     our     greatest    statesman     aii«^ 

orator   has    described    as    being    worse    tliaii 

those  of    war,   famine,    and    pestilence    coni- 

bined — 

*'  Shall  live  but  in  the  memory  of  Time, 
Who,  like  a  penitent  libertine,  shall  start. 
Look  back,  and  shudder  at  his  former  yean." 

Meanwhile,  let  us  try  at  least  to  save  th-, 
young  from  succumbing  to  the  vice  whicti 
has  been  the  overthrow,  body  and  soul,  •< 
so   many  of   their  fathers. 

I     pass     to     the     work     of     the     Churri 
Evangelistic.      Myself  the    son   of    a    saintly 
missionary,     I     have     always     felt     a     de^v 
interest  in  missions.     Since  the  poor   cobblt; 
of   Kettering  first    awoke    the    Baptist    ciin- 
munity   to   the    duty  of    missions    ho'w    va.-' 
a     work     has     been     accomplished  !      C&n-^ 
persevered,    in   spite   of    the    remark    of    or- 
leading    minister    that     the      endeavour     : 
convert    the     heathen    was     "highly    p'^ep.- 
terous";     and     in     spite    of    the    rebuke     - 
another,  "Sit  down,  young   man;   when    G« 
pleases  to  convert  the  heathen,    He   vrill   .'. 
so   without    your    assistance " ;    and  ^in    :5j-^ 
of    the    sneers    of    Sydney    Smith    and    v 
Edinburgh  Reviewers   at    "the    nest    of   ci*:. 
seorated   cobblers "    who    were    to    evangft.**- 
the   world.     In    his    day    th^re   were   noc    » 
suppose,    a  score-  of   Hindoo    converts    in   -- 
India ;     now     from     Cape     Comorin     to    rr- 
Himal&yas,     Paganism     has     at     leaiit      ba:.^ 
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i^clevmJned,  and  the  number  of  converts 
nay  be  counted  by  hundreds  of  thouHundN. 
The  command  to  "go  forth  into  all  the 
world  and  mnke  disciples  of  all  'ntition»t'- 
was  the  niont  emphatic  of  Christ's  lost 
cpinmandn  to  HiH  chosen  witnesNes.  If 
England  neglect  it,  she  cannot  expect  the 
blefwing  of  God.  National  prosperity,  like 
individual  wealth,  ban  often  enough  made 
ieself  winga  and  flown  away ;  national 
glory  hoR  many  a  time  faded  like  the 
Mlour  from  the  sunaet  clouds.  If  England 
grows  faithles.'i  and  materialistic,  though 
nbw  her  commerce  and  Empire  be  incom- 
parably greater  than  thoae  of  Venice  and 
o(  Tyre,  yet„'as  an  eloquent  Prime  Minis- 
ter warned  u«,  what  is  ■  to  hinder,  that 
hir  glory  should  "  fade  like  tlie  Tynan 
dyes,      and      crumble      like      the     -Venetian 

alacen "  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  her  mis- 
inary  enterprise,  inadequate  on  it  i^^ — her 
hundreds  of  mission  -  stations  in  heathen 
lands,  though  the  work  is  vast  and  the 
rwward  immense,  and  the  labourers  on  yet 
trio  few — may  be  a  source  of  strength,  a 
plea  for  the  forgi\'eness  of  her  many  sins 
of  omission  and  commission,  a  counterpoise 
to    the    grievousness    of    moral    cftrelessne.ss, 


a  reason  why  the  light  of  her  Chnrth 
may  not  l)e  removed  from  its  pliur 
in  the  midst  of  the  seven  golden  candl'- 
sticks. 

Then       cornea      the      work      of      th* 

Church    PailonU;    and    he    mufit    be  \i\- 

deed   ignorant   of   the    most    ordinary  "f 

Christian   dutie!)  who,   in    his   own  iitil' 

comer   of    the    ^^neyard,    is    utterly    ii!- 

different    to    that.      For    nearly    twettt 

years    of   my   life    it    was    my    pri\-ili^ 

to   be  ppnnitted  to  labour  in   a  LonUin 

parisli,   an<l    I     rejoice    that    the    paii^ii 

was   chiefly   corapoeed  of   the   poor,   ami 

ha<l      in     it      large     numbers      of     t)i'- 

poorest  of    the  poor.       In    that    parish. 

aided  as   I    was   by  a  series  of    faithful 

and   admirable  curatex  and    by  a  raoltl- 

tude     of     kind      and      devott^      churc'a 

workers,    I    had     the  .  happiness    to    ft* 

what  good  could   be  effected    by  schfo'i- 

and    mission-rooms ;     by    bands    of    hop*- 

and  temperance   lueetingH ;    by    clubs  fur 

men,     and     women,     and     youths,     and 

boys ;    .  by      provident      societies,      and 

mothers'  meetings,  and  mothers'    uniutLv 

and     house     to     house    visitation,    a.a<\ 

treats    into    the   country ;     by    a   con\-a- 

lescent  home,  and  all  the  multitudinous 

agencies    of   parochial    life.  .  Theste    «etv 

worked   in    harmonious    connexion     with 

the    church,    which    gave     its     blessing, 

its  enthusiasm,  its  support,  its  supiT»i> 

ing  guidance,  to  those  efforts  <jf   g<jod  whiih 

would   have   been    wholly   impossible    wiihun; 

the  active  and  self-sacrificing  co-operation  "i 

the    laity.      Tliis    was    lent    to    us    witln.u- 

stint,    bo.th   in    the   way  of  contribution  ant 

in  'the    yet    more    bleivsed     way    of   person.'L 

service.      By      such      nteans      we      had     ihr 

felicity   of    seeing  crime  diminish;    drunkcn- 

ueMi    decrease ;  .cleanliness,   and   a    regartl    ffr 

sanitation,      and      general      self-respect,      ani 

diligent    effort,  ~sprj>^   among  the    humhlesi 

,We     saw     a.  lar^e     increase     of  ;  hope     (<■; 

a     future  "generation     in     the     circunistani-t 

that    we    were     able    efTectually     to     elevatr 

.  the   aims,  of    the  poor;  above    all,    to     reai-h 

the  young,  "to   save   tliem   from    the    bumiii; 

fiery   furnace   of   the  temptations    of   Loiidiii 

streets,    to    inspire    their    efforts,    to    irapin*'- 

their    surroundings,    to     elevate    their     cbnr 

octers,    to   stimulat*    their^  hopes.       In     w.wt 

so    beautiful    and    so  bleB.sed  —  work    whid. 

may    well     fill     and     content    a    life-  time  — 

thousands   of   the  clei^  are   enga^red.       Tb- 

glory    of    their    ministry    is    not    mainly    r- 

be   seen    in    cathedral    cities    and    fanhionaM' 

neighlx)urhoods,     and     smiling     villages,     ha' 

on    bleak    hills    and    lonely    shores ;    in    \ht 

deathful   dreariness  of   workhouse  infirm-irif^ 
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and  t^e  -  gruesome  horror  of  pauper  asylums ; 
in  overcrowded  streets  and  squalid  slums, 
where  devoted  men  are  hurling  the  whole 
force  of  their  energy  and  self-sacrifice 
against  the  multitudinous  forces  of.  drink, 
ignorance,   and   moral   corruption. 

Yet   both    the   clergy    and   the  laity  have 
to   be   on    their    guard    against   the    tempta- 
tions   which    narrow    and    dwarf    their   sym- 
pfithies    by    wholly    confining    them    to    the 
n(^s  of   a  single  locality.     There  is   a  ten- 
dency everywhere    to   be    far    too    parochial, 
and    too    much    to    limit,   and    confine    the 
sympathies    which    should    spread    in    every 
direction ;   to  pity  a  few  ruffled   plumes  and 
to    forget     the     many     dying     birds.      And, 
therefore,  the   work   of   the   Church   Pastoral 
should   radiate    in    eveiy   direction   into    the 
work   of   the   Church  Beneficent,     How  wide, 
how    beautiful,     how    pre-eminently    blessed, 
that    work    is !     Thei'e    is    scarcely    a    class 
of     the    community     for    which    homes     are 
not   provided.      The    incurables   are    received 
into   separate    wards    of    the    hospitals.      In 
case     of     sickness     or    accident    the    highest 
medical   skill   is  as  much   open   to  the  most 
squalid  pauper  as   to  the  prince.      There   is 
rescue    work    and    kindly    influence    for   the 
mast     degraded     of     the     community.       The 
sailors  are  thought  of,  and  while  the  Pharos 
lights   are   kindled  on    every    dangerous    reef 
and    headland   to   save   them   from  the  perils 
of   physical    shipwreck,   in    every    chief    sea- 
port    town    there    are    homes    and     reading- 
rooms     to    shelter    them    from    moral    ruin. 
Tlie    interests    of    our    soldiers    are    lovingly 
guarded.      All    those    labouring    under    phy- 
sical     defects     and     infirmities     are     helped 
and     trained.      The    once    helpless   blind   are 
tauglit   to   earn   a   living   in  every   way  pos- 
sible    to     their    capacities.      The     deaf     and 
dumb    are  almost  literally   taught   to  speak, 
and    practically  to  hear.     Vast  gymnasia  are 
provided  for  the  bodily  training  so  necessary 
to      our      growing     youths.      Almost      every 
parish     has     its     cricket     club    and    football 
club    for    its    boys.      The    young    are,  above 
all,    a    subject    for    endless     care    and     self- 
denying     interest,   because    it    is     recognised 
that    these  are   "  our  wings " ;   that   they  are 
"the    trustees  of    posterity";    that   on   them 
depend     the    great    interests    of   the   future. 
The      Salvation     Army,     whatever     be     its 
errors    or  eccentricities,   has  yet   won   a  mul- 
titude   of    officers    who,    with    a   self-sacrifice 
beyond     all     praise,     expend     their     utmost 
energies   upon   the   rescue  of   "the   sons  and 
daughters     of    misery     and      the     multitude 
ready       to     perish.^'      All     this     Ls     but     a 
fraction     of    a    vast    extent    of    work    truly 
Christlike. J   and   but  for   this   work   we   may 


say,  with  Lord  Shaftesbury,  tjbat  the  whole 
country  would  be  merged  in  a  perfect 
ocean   of   \'ice,   immorality,    and   ruin. 

It  may  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  our 
means,  it  may  •  unduly  strain  our  too 
partial  sympathies,  to  ,  feel  and  to  exhibit 
a  keen  and  practical  interest  in  all  these 
branches  of  the  Churches  ben^iieenee ;  but 
we  can  do  something  for  many,  and  much 
for  some.  It  is  the  multiplicity  of  gifts, 
in  themselves  small,  which  constitutes  the 
main  income  of  our  many  forms  of  home 
and  foreign  missions,  and  alike  of  widespread 
and  limited  works  of  the  Church  Beneficent. 
Few  societies  receive  the  large  benefactions 
of  millionaires ;  most  of  them  depend  on 
the  guineas,  or  small  sums  which  it  often 
costs  no  small  self-denial  to  send.  •  But 
"such  acts  of  charity  are  twice  blessed*; 
they  bless  him  that  gives,  and  him  that 
takes.  On  such  w^ork  the  growth  and 
glory  of  the  Church  depends.  I  cannot 
better  express  my  convictions  on  this 
subject  than  in  the  eloquent  words  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  in  the  last 
charge  which  he  delr\'ered ,  as  Bishop  .  of 
Derry : — 

"The  masses  of  a  growing  population,  in 
all  Christian  countries,  are  calling  on  the 
Church  to  descend  from  the  metaphysics 
of  Christianity,  and  to  show  how  her 
ethics  bear  on  the  science  of  sociology. 
We  speak  to  the  masses  of  the  divinity 
of  the  religion ;  they  demand  of  us  to 
prove  its  humanity.  Show  us,  they  say, 
that  you  know  something,  of  these  homes 
of  ours  in  the  smoke,  and  we  will  believe 
you  when  you  tell  us  of  a  home  in  the 
blue  of  heaven.  The  growing  generations 
will  certainly  judge  the  Church  by  her 
works.  The  influence  which  softens, 
brightens,  elevates,  improves,  sweetens, 
which  does  something  for  human  society, 
which  lays  its  subtle  touch  of  healing 
upon  the  leprosy  of  life,  will  be  welcomed 
first  as  a  friend,  ultimately  as  a  messenger 
of  Christ.  I  se^  them  rising  to  their  feet, 
the  greatest  host  that  time  has  ever 
known,  and  hear  the  murmur  of  millions 
speaking  to  millions  across  the  sea  in 
many  languages.  What  there  is  in  the 
Gospels  to  rectify  the  relations  of  human 
life,  to  elevate  the  selfishness  of  capital 
and  sweeten  the  selfishness  of  labour;  to 
carry  to  the  homers  improvement  for  the 
present  and  hope  for  the  future — 'that  will 
find  eager  listeners  !  But,  to  the  men  of 
the  near  and  future.  Religion  will  appear  a 
barren  and  a  worthless  stem  unless  it  be 
taught  to  clothe  itself  with  the  blossoms  of 
worship  and  to  bear  the  fruits  of  hum^n  |ov^." 
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CHAPTER   X. 
kittt's    snoagbhent. 

.  ANDERSON  asked 
DO  questions,  hut  he 
drew  his  own  con- 
clusions from  Lis 
nuiihew's  silence  and 
depression  on  I  lis 
return  from  tlie 
fl<nver  -  show.  He 
saw  him  off  at  the 
station  next  moving 
with  no  little  regret  and  anxiety. 

Eoaa  and  her  mother  made  no  Kcret  of  the 
fact  tliat  they  miased  Willie,  and  were  very 
Borry  he  had  gone ;  but  Kitty  went  singing 
about  the  house,  with  an  ostentatious  display 
of  good  spirits.  One  morning  she  went  out 
soon  after  breakfast,  saying  she  had  some 
errands  t«  do  in  the  town,  and  was  seen  no 
more  until  luncheon  was  nearly  over,  when 
she  marched  in,  followed  by  Charlie  Famham. 

"You  are  very  late,  Kitty;  I'm  afraid  the 
cutlets  will  be  cold,"  said  Mm.  Anderson,  with 
some  displeasure.  Rosa  was  not  present ;  she 
had  gone  to  spend  the  day  with  a  school- 
friend. 

"  Mother,  I  wish  to  tell  you  that  Charlie  and 
I  arc  engaged  to  be  married." 
There    was   a    minute's    deep    silence  in    the 

"Well,  Kitty,"  said  Mrs.  Anderson  at  last, 
mtber  tremulously,  "  a  daughter's  engagement 
i.i  usually  a  joyful  event ;  but  I  must  honostly 
say,  before  you  both,  that  I  am  not  at  all 
gratified  by  the  intelligence." 

Charlie's  hasty  temper  showed  in  his  fare. 

"  I  know  whom  I  have  to  thank  for  this," 
he  burst  out  passionately,  turning  uiwn  Mr. 
Anderson.  "Until— until  riuite  lately,  I  was 
a  welcome  guest  here,  and  allowed  to  come  aa 
much  as  I  pleased  ;  but  now  everything  is 
chanKed,  and  1  am  made  to  feel  niyself  an 
intruder,  admitted  only  on  sufferance.  This  is 
all  your  doing,  Mr.  Anderson— I  challenge  you 


to  deny  it !  You  are  prejudiced  against  me, 
because  I  am  on  old  friend  of  the  family." 

"  J/y  family  and  I  were  friends  of  Kitty's 
mother  before  you  were  bom,"  answered  the 
Scotchman,  quite  traoquilly.  "But  if  yon 
mean  to  imply  that  I  am  jealous  of  unyone 
who  might  be  supposed  to  possess  my  wife'a 
confidence  and  rcgnid,  I  reply  that  the  siipj-o- 
flition  is  ridiculous.  Her  friends  are  mine  ; 
her  children's  interests  are  as  dear  to  me  as 
my  own." 

"Then  how  is  it,  Mre.  Anderson,  that  yntt 
have  changed  so  umch  towards  me  iiince  yon 
were  married ) "  demanded  Charlie,  facinj^ 
round  upon  bis  hostess.  "If  Mr.  Anderson  has 
not  prejudiced  you  against  me,  who  has  1  " 

Kitty's  mother  drew  a  long  breath. 

"  I  don't  consider  it  is  very  generoua  of  yon 
to  force  me  to  speak  out  so  plainly  ;  but,  if  yon 
will  insist  upon  having  my  reasons,  you  shall 
It  is  true  that  we  are  old  friends  aud  neigh- 
bours, and  you  were  received  here  as  one  fi 
ourselves.  A  foolish  habit  that  mothers  have 
of  looking  upon  their  grown  -  up  daughters 
as  still  mere  children  made  me  forget  that 
there  might  be  some  danger  of  a  flirtation 
between  you  and  Kitty.  At  hist  I  mtlist^i 
how  foolish— how  wrong,  if  you  like — I  had 
been,  and  1  tried,  as  considerately  a-s  I  coidd, 
to  le'isen  the  intimacy  which,  to  begin  with, 
was  not  fair  to  Kitty " 

"Why  notr' 

"Because,  as  you  know  yourself,  j-on  are 
not  in  a  (wsition  to  marry.  Vou  have  no  prv^ 
fcssion,  and  no  prospects,  and  are  dependrni 
u]ion  Mr.  Vivian  for  everything." 

"It  isn't  my  fault  if  I  failed  tn  pa>is  my 
examinations  :  I  'm  not  the  only  fellow  whi> 
has."  said  Charlie  sulkily. 

Kitty  laid    her    band    beseechingly    upon   his 

>"  Never  mind,  Charlie  dear  —  /  don't  thick 
any  the  worse  of  you  for  it  You  foi^t,"  sh» 
added,  turning  to  her  mother,  "that  1  shall 
have  my  own  fortune  when  I  am  twenty-oof. 
and  we  can  very  well  live  on  that" 
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"  And  so  you  aeriouaty  propose  then,  Mr. 
Faroham,  to  settle  down  in  idlenesa  for  the 
r«st  of  yonr  lite  upon  Kitty's  money?"  Mr. 
Anderson  aakod. 

His  step-daughter  sprang  up,  crimson  with 
indignatioD. 

"  Oh,  this  is  too  much— from  ymi .'  Did  you 
not  marry  my  mother  for  hfr  money  t  Has 
she  not  granted  you  the  uncontrolled  manage- 
ment of  her  fortune— very  foolishly,  as  I 
think  T  You  forget  that  you  were  quite  a 
poor .  man  yourself  before  you  marrial  her, 
and  that  this  house  and  everything  In  it 
belonged  to  my  father," 

"  Kitty  ! "  cried  her  mother,  aghast. 

But  Mr.  Anderson  gently  checked  her.  "  Let 
the  la.s-sie  have  her  say,  Margaret ;  it  is  always 
betfiT  f 
the 
tha 


"Deny,  if  you  can,  thjt  you  would  liave 
been  veiy  glad  to  keep  my  fortune  in  your 
own  family,  Mr.  Anderson,"  went  on  Kitty, 
growing  more  and  more  angry. 

"  Your  fortune,  no— yourself,  yes,"  he  said 
with  some  emotion.  "There  are  some  few 
iwople  in  the  world,  believe  me,  my  Ia8si6, 
who  are  not  mercenary." 

"  If  I  did  not  believe,  really  and  truly, 
Kitty,  that  you  are  so  blinded  between  pre* 
judice  and  bad  advisers  that  you  do  not 
know  quite  what  you  are  doing,  I  should 
absolutely  despair  of  ever  being  able  to  feel 
towards  you  as  my  daughter  again,"  s^d 
Mr.i.  Anderson  tremulously. 

"And  do  you  think,  mother,  that  I  am 
not  sorry   things  should   be  as   they   are)     I 

wniiltl    mvf    iinvthincr    tn  have 
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Thf.  Quiver. 


•yon  not  come  in  and  announce  it  as  an  accom- 
plished factT" 

Miae  Creigbton  looked  rather  fooliah. 

"The  engagement,  a.s  1  told  you  candidly, 
is  not  what  1  should  have  desired  for  yon," 
continued  her  mother.  "And  as  long  as  you 
or'  under  age,  I  have  iiower  to  prevent  a 
marriage  between  you.  I  shall  not  announce 
your  engagement  in  public,  hoping  that  in 
time  your  own  good  sense  will  induce  you  to 
pause  hefore  binding  yourself   irrevocably." 

"  Very  well  ;  but  I  Hhall  still  consider  my- 
self bound  to  Charlie,"  said  Kitty  defiantly. 

"  If  you  choose  to  do  so,  contrary  to  my 
wishes,  you  must  ;  but  under  tiip  circum- 
stances, 1  leave  it  to  Mr.  Farnham's  good 
taste  to  decide  whether  he  ought  to  con- 
tinue to  come  here  as  if  matters  were  on 
their  old  footing." 

"If  you  choose  to  forbid  me  your  bouse, 
Mrs,  Anderson,  of  course  I  can  only  submit," 
returned  Charlie,  looking  very  grim.    "But  in 


■"  JoM  (or  the  fnke  o[  »  Utile  paltry  monej-!' 


less  than  a  year— thank  goodness ! — Kitty  wiD 
bo  her  own  mistress,  and  then  we  can  pla.* 
ourselves,  in  spite  of  tyrannical  stei>-f&therK !  ] 
know  very  well  that,  if  you  acted  in  actwd 
ance  with  the  dictates  of  your  own  kiii 
heart,  you  would  take  a  very  different  vifv 
of  this  matter." 

AVith  tliat  he  took  up  his  hat  and  walknl 
out,  trying  to  look  as  dignified  as   he  could 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  keep  anythio; 
secret  for  long  at  gossiping  Barport ;  ami 
soon  it  was  re|)orted  that  Kitty  Creighinn  vu 
engaged  to  Charlie  Farnham,  but  her  mirtbir 
opposed  it  because  Mr.  Anderson  disliked  tiv 
young  man  personally.  Miai  Talbot,  as  »g--aA. 
had  a  great  deal  to  fay  in  the  matter  ;  feeiiu 
very  proud  of  her  position  as  the  friend  ani 
confidante  of  both  the  young  people. 

"  Mr.    Anderson    ouglit    to    be    ashamed    i^ 

himself,"    declared     the    excellent    spinster.   >.' 

she  poured  out  tea  for    a  little    group  of   h-i 

particular  friends,  who    liad   assembled    in   Ik; 

prim  drawing-room  one  afterncn.a 

"  He  makes  j>oor  Kitty's  life  nib*r- 

able  by  his    abominable    tyracr.y 

Rtit  when  her    mother    Is    ho  i;: 

fatuated    that    she    thinks    ereir 

thing  her  husband  does  and  ^i;.- 

is  simply  i>erfect,   what    can    y^z 

expect ) " 

"  They  say  Mr.  Andprson  olyed; 
to  young  Famhani  because  !;■ 
has  no  money,"  observed  ilft. 
Singleton,  one  of  the   visitors. 

"The  tnith  is,"  said  Miss  Talh"  1 
as  she  refilled  the  tenpot  from  \r'  ■ 
little  brass  kettle,  "Mr.  Andemrc 
wanted  to  keep  Kitty's  money  ir 
ihis  own  family.  He  bad  ths: 
nephew  of  his,  that  young  l>r 
Forrester,  down  here  for  a  moniL 
intending  to  try  to  make  up  -. 
match  between  him  and  KictT 
The  yoting  man  was  naturtli 
..  willing  enough,  for  he  hasn't  i 
panny-piece ;  and  it  v^as  qu.^- 
absurd,  the  undignified  way 
which  he  followed  'her  abic: 
everywhere,  trying  to  get  her  : 
tiike  some  notice  of    him." 

"By-the-bye,  talking  of  enpaj^ 
ments,  is  it  true  that  Kleun"' 
Musgrave  is  going  to  marr;  xia.- 
Mr.  Renfrew  who.  has  .been  thr:" 
.■io  much  lately? '  4#i^rieid  l!r^ 
Singleton. 

"I  was  told  they  are  engagevi' 
said  Mrs.  .An.iell,  another  vi^it-v 
3j;.  "  I     uiiJerstood     that,    as    V" 
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Renfrew  has  nothing,  and  is  only  a  younger 
son,  his  father,  Lord  Clackmannan,  won't  con- 
sent to  the  engagement  unless  Mr.  Musgrave 
settles  a  large  sura  upon  Eleanor,"  observed  the 
hostess. 

"Well,  Mr.  Musgrave  could  easily  afford  to 
do  that — he  is  so  rich !  And  what  a  brilliant 
match  for  Eleanor !  She  will  most  likely  be 
Lady  Clackmannan  some  day." 

*'Yes,  I  should  have  thought  Mr.  Musgrave 
would  be  delighted  to  have  his  daughter 
make  such  a  marriage.  }^ut  I  hear  on  good 
authority  that  he  refuses  to  give  Eleanor  a 
large  fortune — absolutely  refuses.  He  must 
be  growing  very  stingy   in  his  old  age  !" 

"  Mrs.  Anderson  !  "  announced  Miss  Talbot^s 
one  maid-servant  ;  and  the  hostess  rose  to 
j^eet  the  new-comer  effasively.  The  other 
ladies  did  not  remain  long  after  her  entrance  ; 
perhaps  they  felt  a  little  awkwardness  after 
the  manner  in  which  Ihey  had  just  been 
discussing  her  affairs. 

"Let  me  congratulate  you,  dear  Mrs.  An- 
derson," •  be^n  •  the  spinster  very  sweetly,  as 
soon  as/ '  thiay  were  aloncj  "  upon  Kitty's  en- 
gagement." 

"  To  8i)eak  candidly,  Miss  Talbot,  I  don*t 
see  that  it  is  at  all  a  matter  for  congratula- 
tion. Certainly,  a  young  man  with  no  income 
and  no  profession  can  hardly  be  described  as 
a  brilliant  match  for  Kitty." 

"  Perhaps  not,  speaking  strictly  from  a 
worldly  point  of  view.  But  oh,  my  dear 
friend,  it  would  surely  be  a  great  pity  to 
separate  two  loving  young  hearts  just  for  the 
sake  of  a  little  paltry  money  !  "  cried  the 
spinster,  clasping  her  hands  with  a  senti- 
mental air. 

"  Well,  the  engagement  does  not  ■  meet  with 
my  approval,  Miss  Talbot  ;  and  my  only 
hope  is  that  it  may  come  to  nothing." 

"  Mr.  Anderson  has  never  liked  Charlie, 
has  'he?"  remarked  the  hostess,  in'  koneyfed 
Accents.  '<•' 

*'Mr.  Anderson  has  never  tried  to  inflti#fl6e 
me  in  any  way,  though  he  does  not  like  the 
match  for  Kitty  any  more  than  I  do." 

"  No,  he  would  rather  she  married  his  own 
nephew,  Dr.   Forrester,  would  he   not  1 " 

"Pray:  who  told  you  that.  Miss  Talbot?" 

"  Why,  my  dear,  it  was  patent  to  every- 
body that  the  young  mtin  paid  great  court 
to  Kitty  when  he  was  here.  It  would  have 
been  an  excellent  match  for  him,  would  it 
not — with   Kitty's  nice  fortune  %  " 

Mrs.  Anderson  felt  almost  ready  to  choke 
with   indignation. 

"  I  never  saw  anything  like  the  gossip 
of      this     place  ! "     she     exclaimecl      "  Willie 


Forrester  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to 
be  a  fortune-hunter.  Any  girl  who  married 
him  would  indeed  be  lucky  in  her  hus- 
band ! " 

"  Then  you  would  rather  she  married  him 
instead  of  Charlie  Farnham  ?  I  thought  "so,** 
said  Miss  Talbot,  in  sugary  tones. 

"  I  would  rather  she  married  almost  any- 
body but  Charlie  !  And  I  hope,  Miss  Talbot, 
you  will  not  encourage  those  two  foolish 
young  people  to  meet  at  your  house.  It  is 
really  doing  no  kindness  to  Kitty  to  hplp  on 
the  engagement.      It  is  not,  indeed  !  "  • 

"  Well  really,  my  dear  friend,  you  put  me 
in  a  very  awkward  i)osition,"  hesitated  the 
hostess.  '•  I  do  not  wish  dear  Kitty  tq  think 
me  unsympathetic  ;  neither  would  I  go  against 
your  wishes,  for  worlds.  If  you  will  excuse 
my  saying  so,  as  a  very  old  friend  of  yours, 
I  think  that  you  are  acting  rather  —  rather 
injudiciously  in  permitting  Mr.  Anderson  to 
influence  ypu  so  much  as  you  do." 

"  You  forget  he  is  my  husband." 

"Yes,  my  dear  friend,  but  he  is  not 
Kitty's  father." 

"  Mr.  Anderson  is  as  fond  of  Kitty  as  if 
she  were  his  own  daughter." 

"  But  he  opposes  her  engagement." 

"For  her  own  good,  entirely.  I  may  say 
that  he  knows  more  about  Charlie  than  yon 
do.  Miss  Talbot  He  is  deeply  in  debt  to 
the  tradespeople  here,  and  one  or  two 
rumours  have  come  to  my  husband's  ears  not 
very  creditable  to  him." 

"  Well,  everybody  else  seems  to  think  it  a 
most  suitable  match,"  persisted  the  spinster. 
"  Even  if  Mr.  Farnham  has  no  money,  he  is 
very  good-looking,  and  a  gentleman  by  birth. 
Besides,  his  uncle  is  well  off,  and  no  doubt 
Charlie  will  inherit  his  property.  And,  after 
all,  my  dear  friend,  the  young  man  is  in  a 
pecuniary  position  very  little  more  unfavourable 
than  that  of  Mr.  Anderson  when  be  married 
you." 

Kitty's  mother,  seeing  that  to  argue  furtfher 
would  only  be  a  ^  waste  of  breath,   got   up   to 

go. 

"  Poor  deluded  creature  ! "  thought  Miss 
Talbot,  as  she  watched  Mrs.  Anderson  driving 
down  the  street.  "  Can't  she .  see  how  com- 
pletely she  is  playing  into  that  man's  hands  ? 
He  has  already  got  entire  control  over  her 
fortune,  so  that  he  can  speculate  with  it,  or 
do  what  he  pleases  ;  and  now  it  seems  he 
would  like  to  get  Kitty  into  his  power  as 
well.  If  he  chooses  to  bring  his  wife  and 
her  children  to  beggary,  she  will  only  have 
her  own  foolish  infatuation  to  Uiank  for 
it!" 
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CHAPTER  XL 

THE  DAY  OF  BECKONING. 

DULL  day  in  early  November,  with 
the  scent  of  decaying  leaves  in 
the  air.  IVfrs.  Anderson  was  sit- 
ting alone  in  her  pretty  little 
morning  -  room,  writing  letters, 
when  the  housetnaid  came  to  say 
that  the  butcher  had  called  to  know  if  there 
were  any  orders. 

"No,  nothing  to-day,  Jane,  I  have  told 
cook." 

Still  the  girl  lingered,  with  the  door-handle 
in  her  grasp.  "  The  butcher's  young  man, 
ma'am,  savs  there's  ««cA  a  stir  in  the  town  1 
Would  you  believe  it?  Musgrave*8  Bank  has 
gone  smash !  ** 

"  Vou  must  be  dreaming,  Jane  ! " 

"No,  ma'am;  the  shutters  is  up,  and  they've 
had  to  fiend  for  the  police  for  fear  the  poor 
things  who  have  lost  all  their  money  should 
break  the  door  in." 

With  that,  Jane  departed,  to  extract  some 
further  intelligence  from  the  butcher's  young 
man.  She  enjoyed  a  sensation  with  intense 
relish ;  but  her  mistress  sat,  well-nigh  })ara- 
lysed  by  the  news. 

"It  can't  be  true— it  carCtJ^  she  repeated 
over  and  over  again  to  herself.  Musgrave's 
Bank  was  so  old  and  respectable  an  institu- 
tion in  Barport  that  the  inhabitants  viewed 
it  as  beyond  the  possibility  of  failura 

Mr.  .Anderson  had  gone  up  to  London  for 
a  few  days  on  business ;  and  Kitty,  not  finding 
the  atmosphere  of  home  very  pleasant  now 
that  she  and  her  parents  were  at  issue  re- 
specting her  engagement,  had  gone  on  a  visit 
to  an  old  school-friend  in  Com  wall  Arthur 
had  gone  back  to  Oxford,  where  he  seemed 
to  have  turned  over  a  completely  new  leaf, 
and  Bosa  was  at  school. 

"I'll  go  out  and  see  for.  myself,**  Mrs. 
Anderson  decided,  as  she  left  the  room.  "I 
hope  and  trust  the  report  has  been  ex- 
aggerated." She  resolved  to  call  upon  Miss 
Talbot,  who  might  be  trusted  to  have  wormed 
out  some  further  particulars  by  this  time.  She 
found  the  old  maid  in  a  state  of  great  excite- 
ment, with  her  bonnet  rakishly  cocked  over 
one  ear,  having  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
pedition into  the  streets,  to  learn  what  she 
could. 

"  My  dear  friend,  isn't  this  too  awful  ! " 
she  cried  with  a  burst,  as  Mrs.  Andei*son 
entered.  "  My  heart  bleeds  .  for  yon !  —  and 
for  all  the  poor  creatures  who  will  suffer  by 
this  appalling  calamity.  How  thankful  I  am 
that   my  dear   father,  who   was   as   shrewd   a 


man  a^  ever  lived,  had  the  foresight  to  inni^t 
upon  my  little  property  being  all  invested  in 
the  Funds  !  But  you,  my  dear — how  do  you 
standi" 

"I  can  hardly  tell  you  until  I  see  Mr. 
Anderson,  who  has  managed  all  my  business 
affairs  of  late.  But  I'm  afraid  poor  Kitty's 
fortune  will  be  all  gone.  It  was  invested  in 
Musgrave's,  as  you  know.  My  only  hope  iR, 
that  the  affair  may  turn  out  less  serious  than 
we  think." 

It  was  with  a  very  heavy  heart  that  Mrs. 
Anderson  returned  home.  She  despatched  tele- 
grams to  Mr.  Anderson  and  her  daughter,  re- 
questing them  to  return  at  once;  and  when 
they  were  sufficiently  refreshed  and  rested,  a 
j>rivate  conference  was  held  in  the .  study,  at 
which  all,  including  Rosa,  were  present  The 
two  girls  sat  on  the  sofa,  in  the  shadow;  Mrs. 
Anderson  by  the  fireplace ;  and  her  husband  at 
the  ttible  in  the  full  glare  of  the  lamp,  which 
threw  his  rugged  features  into  st^png  i:e)ief. 

"I  cannot  say  how  sorry  \  .ain  fcr,  what 
has  occurred,''  began  the  master  pf  .;^he  house, 
with  a  glance  towards  the  two  ,*  indistinct 
figures  on  the  sofa.  "But  yon,  Margaret,  I 
am  thankful  to  say,  will  not  lose  a  penny- 
piece.  You  have  not  a  farthing  at  Musgrave's 
Bank  now." 

Mrs.  Anderson  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief. 

"  Oh,  Allan !  But  for  you  I  Bhoul4  have 
been  reduced  to  poverty!" 

"And  now  that  I  am  no  longer  obliged  to 
keep  silence,  there  is  an  explanation  I  should 
like  to  make,"  went  on  the  Scotchman,  again 
turning  towards  that  dark  comet.  "When  I 
first  came  here,  and  began,  by  my  wife's  re- 
quest, to  look  into  her  affairs,  I  found  myself 
in  a  position  of  much  difficulty.  Being  only 
a  stupid  old  fellow,  unskilled  in  diplomacy,  I 
know  I  made  blunders,  which  caused  my  motives 
to  be  misinterpreted  When  I  first  came  to  live 
at  Barport,  a  very  old  friend  of  mine  in  Ijondon 
told  me  in  the  strictest  confidence  that  he 
kn/i^W.  the  bank  here— Musgrave's— to  be  un- 
sound, and  that  I  must  on  no*  account  invest 
in  it 

"Knowing  that  the  greater  part  of  my 
wife's  fortune  was  in  it,  and  that  she,  hke 
everybody  else  here,  believed  it  as  safe  as 
the  Bank  of  England,  I  was  in  a  painfal 
dilemma.  Above  all  things,  I  had  to  be  ex- 
tremely careful  not  to  breathe  even  a  whisper 
to  anyone  else;  for  to  spread  a  rmnour 
adverse  to  the  reputation  of  a  bank  is  a 
serious  offence,  entailing  severe  punishment 
Under  promise  of  secrecy,  I  advised  my  wife 
to  draw  her  money  gradually  out  of  the 
bank.     But    as  an    old   friend    of    the    finn, 
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1  know  I  made  bhiDden.'"' 


she  did  not  wiah  to  appear  in  the  matter, 
and  gave  me  a  power  of  attorney  author- 
ising loe  to  act  for  her.  Very  quietly  and 
cautiously,  a  few  hundred  pounds  at  a 
time,  I  »old  out  her  shares ;  the  last  being 
only  trftnaferred  a  fortnight  ago.  The  money 
I  invested  in  British  Government  securities,  iu 
her  name.  So  I  am  thankful  to  say  that  my 
dear  wife  will  lose  nothing  at  ^ this  crisis; 
though  I  am  truly  sorry  for  ■  the  unfortunate 
people  4^'lioin,  for  the  reasons  1  explained,  I 
could  do  notliing  to  help.  I  am  especially 
grieved  for  you,  Kitty ;  for  I  fear  there  will 
be    nothing  left  of  your  grandmother's  fortune." 


"I  don't  mind  for  myself,  .since  mother  is 
all  right,"  responded  Kitty,  her  natural 
generosity  asserting  itself. 

"  I  tried  to  do  my  best  for  yon,  Kitty," 
continued  her  step-father.  ".But  it  was  a 
difficult  matter,  your  money  being  at  Mus- 
grave's  in  accordance  with  the  will  made  b3^ 
your  grandmother,  who  desired  it  to  remain 
there ;  for,  of  course,  I  had  no  control  over 
your  trustees.  I  conld  not  go  to  them  and 
Say  that  I  had  no  faith  in  Musgrave's ;  and 
they  would  probably  have  only  considered  it 
an  uncalled-for  piece  of  imjiertinence  if  I 
had.     I    hoped    that    the    crash     might     be 
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staved  off  until  you  were  twenty-one,  and 
resolved,  when  the  trustees  relinquished  their 
responsibility,  to  do  my  very  uttermost  to 
induce  you  to  invest  in.  something  else.  I'm 
sorry,  '  Kitty — very  ^sorry— that  I  could  do^ 
nothing  to  help  you.  In  some  cases,  your  trus- 
tees Would  be  liable  for  the  money  you  have 
lost ;  but  I  doubt  whether  in  this  instance  you 
could  compel  tfiem  to  refund  it,'  as  they  only 
carried  out  the  provisions  of  your  grandmother's 
will.    I  intend  to  ask  a  lawyer  to-morrow." 

The  loss  of  her  money  seemed,  however,  a 
very  small  thing  to  her  just  now.  Her  feel- 
ings were  too  deeply  stirred  to'  be  moved  by 
mercenary  considerations;  for  Kitty  was  no- 
thing if.  not  generous.  She  took  a  fiew  stei)s 
from  tlie  sofa,  and,  coming  up  to  Mr.  Anderson 
as  he  sat  in  the  glow  of  the  lamp,  impulsively 
flung  her  arms  round  his.  neck. 

"I— I,  have  been  very  wrong,  and  cruelly? 
uiyust,"  she  murmured  with  tremulous  lips. 
"But  I'm  very  sorry  for  it  now,  and  y^u^ll 
forgive  me— won't  you?  I  will  never  cherish  a 
hard  thought  about  you.  again.  You  have  been 
trying  to  do  your  best  for  us  all  this  time, 
whilst  I— I  have  been  hating  and  mistrusting 
you !    ()\  how  could  I  be  so  blind  ! " 

"  My.  lassie,  it  is  really  not  worth  speaking 
about.  I  always  knew,  things  would  come 
right  some  day,"  he  answered  gently,  returning, 
her  remorseful  kiss.  "  My.  Mt^rgaret's  daughter 
could   not    live   all   her  days 'in   enmity,  with 
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me." 

"I  should  have  been  a  wretch  if  I  had " 
sobbed  conscience-stricken  Kitty. 

That,  was  indeed  a  "happy  ""evening,  of.  rev*on- 
ciliatioh  and  peace,  when    the'  girl    found  her. 
own  true    loving  self    again,    and  hung    about 
Mr.    JV"<l*irsou    with    all    the    affection    of    a 
daughter.  1^ 

But^  at.  'Kllingtou  '  Hall,  where  on  the.  sanie 
night  \,0i.«. *^Mupgiuvj3{i  weca  . a^isembled '-^t  -a 
family  conference,  recriminations  and  harsh 
reproaches  from  Eleanor  contributed  not  a 
little  to  embitter  her  grey-haired  father's  al- 
ready painful  position.  Weak  and  foolish  John 
Musgrave  had  been,  but  never  intentionally 
dishonest  ;  and  now  he  was  resolved  to  give 
up  everything,  and  bear  any  amount  of 
privation,  rather  than  have  it  said  he  was 
living  in  luxury  on  other  people's  money. 

Eleanor,  however,  was  furious  that  disgrace 
should  attack  a  family  which  had  always  held 
its  head  so  high  \  furious  at  the  knowledge 
that  her  father's  ruin  would  effectually  stop 
the  marriage  which  she  had  hoped  would  end 
in  elevating  her  to  the  aristocracy ;  and  furious 
at  the  idea  of  leaving  their  luxurious  house, 
and   resigning    hor;se^,    earriugeu,  and    bcrvants, 


to  vegetate  in  some  cheap  suburban  ^k 
She  had  a  small  income  of  her  own,  inherited 
from  her  mother,'  which  "the  creditors  could  not 
touch,  and  was  trying  to  persuade  her  father 
to  avail  himself  of  every  trick  and  wile  known 
to  unscrupulous  people,  by  which  he  could 
keep  at  least  a  portion  of  his  property. 

But  her  efforts  were  all  in  vain. 

"I'd  rather  beg  myi  bread,  Eleanor,  ihan 
take  a  single  penny  I  'm  not  entitled  to !  '^  de- 
clared the  poor  old  nian  passionately.  "IVe 
seen  this  crash  coming  for  months  and  months. 
And  if  I  hadn't  been  the  weakest  fool  alive, 
I  should  have  put  up  my  shutters  then,  when 
the  consequences  would  not  have  been  half  so 
serious  as  now.  But  I  hadn't  the  courage.  I 
thought  of  my  children— of  yoxi^  Eleanor— t—" 

His  voice  failed  him.  He  had  been  so  long 
in  bondage  to '  his  imperious  daughter  that 
the  thought  of  her  displeasure  had  induced 
him  to  continue  the  deception  to  the  end. 

If  Eleanor  revealed  herself  in  a  verylun- 
amiable  light,  it.  must  also  be  recorded  that 
in  this  emergency  Harold  "Showed  he.  had  good 
stuff  in  him,  and  contributed  to  lighten  hi:) 
father's  burdens  not  a  little.  As  far  as  ix)s- 
sible,  be  bore  the  brunt  of  the  meetings  with 
the."  official  receiver  and  creditors  ;  and  he  im- 
mediately surrendered,  without  a  murmur, 
every  scrap  of  property,  he  possessed  which 
was,  likely '  to  bring,  a  little  money  for  the 
unfortunate  pepple  who  ha4;  been  ruined. 
Whilst '  Eleanor  hid  her  proud  bead  in  deep 
mortification,  denying  herself  to  all  visitors, 
Harold  continually  trudged  backwards  and 
forwards,  to  Barport.  *  The  horses  and  •car- 
riages were  already  put  aside  to  be  s^^ld. 
.  He  wa^  just,  about  to  t.urn  in  at  the  lotlge- 
.  gate^  one  morning,  on  his  return  from  '  the 
to\yn,  when  he  encountered '  Dora  Parry,  lias- 
tening  homewards  with  a  basket.  *  , 

.  K.WHs.  the Vlirst'. time  they-. hadv  iwet'-Ance 
the .  catastrophe ;  and  she  was  visibly  rather 
nervous  and  confused  as  they  stopped  to 
shake  hands.  "  We  are  so  sorry— so  veiy 
sorry,"  slie  murmured,  blushing.  "I  did  call 
to  say  so  to  your  sister,  but  she  wasn't  at 
home.  I  do  wish — oh,  I  do  wish  I  could  do 
anything  to  help  you " 

"Thank  you.  Miss  Parry,"  said  Harold 
gravely.  **  I  'm  afraid  there  'is  nothing  to  be 
done.  The  people  to  be  pitied  most,  it  seeuir* 
to  me,  are  the  unfortunate  creatures  who  have 
lost  all  they  had  in  the  world.  We  hoixs  that 
by  surrendering  everything  to  our  creditors  the 
loss  may  be  made  good 'to  a  certain  extent; 
but  it  is  impossible  to  say  at  present,  until 
we  see  how  certain  speculative  investments 
made  by  my  father^ turn  out." 
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"  I   am    so    sorry    for    Mr.    Musgrave,"    said  will  do,  but  she  will  probably    go  on   a    visit 

Dora,    who    had    always    liked    tbe    courteous  to  some  relations." 

old  man.  Apartments,    or    a    small    bouse    in    an    uii- 

"Yes,  it  13  very  hard  for  him,  at    Ilia  time  fashionable    London    suburb,    were    not    at   all 

of  life— he  feels  it  dreadfully.      I   shall   really  to  Miss  Muagrave'a  taste. 

be    glad    on    bis    account    when    all    this    is  "What    a    pity    you    should    have    to    leave 

settled,  and  the  Hall  sold,  and    wo    are    away  this     lovely    place ! "     sighed  '  Dorq,     glancing 
frora  Barport,"                                                            '  towards    the    stately    stone-fronted    Hall,    just 

"Oh— are  you  going  to  leave!"  visible    through    the    trees.      "I'm    sure    your 

"Yes,  we  should  none  of  us  like  to  remain'  father   will    bo    dreadfully    missed    iu    the    vil- 
here  after   what    has    hap|)ened.      I    have    liad  lage ;  he  was  always  so  generous  to  the   poor, 
the  offer  of  a  berth  in  a   merchant's  office  in  I  don't  know   what    we    shall    do,  I'm  sure- 
London,    and    my    father    will    live    with    me.  father  especially." 
Eleanor  has   not    quite    decided  yet    what    she  Her    lips    quivered    as    she    thought    of    the 
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"  I  am  ruined  t  I  am  ruined  I ' 

difference  it  would  make  to  Ellington,  wliiuh 
was  not  a  cheerful  [mrisli  at  tiie  best  of 
time^,  wlien  the  Hall  was  shut  up  or 
occupied  by  strangers  who  would  proUibly 
take  no  interest  in  the  poor  of  the  place. 
And  it  might  be  that  deep  down  in  her 
heart,  unacknowledged  even  to  lierwlf,  wiu  a 
more  i)ersonal  regret  that  soon  Harold  Mus- 
grave,  witli  his  wiiming  smile  and  genial . 
manner)^  would  dtsappe^tr  from  the  limited 
social  hori»:>n  of  the  Vicarape,  and  she  would 
have  to  return  to  lier  diirniiig  and  drudgery, 
unsolaced  by  any  ho]ie  of  ever  seeing  Lim 
again. 

"  How  late  you  art,  Harold  I "  began  Eleanor 
in  her  moat  acrid  tone,  when  her  brother 
entered  the  dining-rooin  where  Miss  Mus^rave 
Wita  presiding  at  a  luncheon  lew  bountiful 
than  of  yoie,  Mr.  Mus^imve  «it.s  not  present; 
he  was  detained  at   the  bank. 

"I  met  ^liss  I'arry  jiL-t  outside  the  g^tte, 
and  stopped  to  speak  to  her." 

"And    allowed    yourself    to    be    pumjicd    to 


any  e.xteut,  no  doubt,  in  ort; 
that  she  might  sprftjd  it  all  \>u: 
tlie  village  afterwards  I' 

"Call  you  imagine  Miss  IW 
doing  anything  so  utterly  n  ■ 
tsmjitible,  Eleanor  t " 

"  Why  not  T  Probal>Ir,  \\\: 
everybody  else,  she  is  eialtiE ; 
over  our  misfortunes  '  The  ci.--k 
had  ttie  impertinence  to  tell  ii'. 
this  morning  that  it  would  )c  i 
disadvantage  to  her  is  gtltiif 
another  situation  tliat  she  )u. 
lived  with  swindlers  like  us  !  Jt:- 
"  fancy  !  she  actually  said  swindkr^" 
She  had  tliat  day  receivnl  t 
letter  from  Mr.  Itenfrew,  sivr,. 
that  he  moat  aincerely  conJu''- . 
with  Misa  Mysgrave  on  the  i; 
fortunes  which  had  oveitjiken  L- 
family,  and  took  that  ojii-orturjii? 
of  mentioning  that  lie  was  Icavi  . 
to  sjiend  the  winter  ubniail.  uiVr 
which  his  movements  would  ^■-. 
I  uncertain.  Eleanor  wan  far  :" 
shrewd  not  to  perceive  the  writer- 
evident  intention  to  drop  htr  .. 
quaintance  in  every  line  of  i :: 
apparently  friendly  letter.  A' 
she  had  been  all  but  ^n^-^< 
to  this  man  I 

Harold     looked     across     at    L  - 

sister,    and  noticed    that    she  "> 

very  pale,  Vith  red   eyes.     But  l- 

could  not  think  of  any  coiistila;. : 

to   offer    her.     Trouble     is    alw=.- 

felt    most    keenly    by    people    of    the    Eltai  ■ 

Musgrave  type,  because  nothing  can    take  the 

out  of  themselves. 

CHAITEU  XIL 


'"j  EELING  very  aniiona  to  know  b  « 

Mj       their   friend    and    neighbour    >:■ 

^f      \'iviun  had  weathered    the  !A.:t- 

)[      Mr.     Anderson     went     act>*^-    : 

y[      Thorn  Lea  on  the  morrow  of  •'.- 

crash,  to  find  the  invalid   on  t 

Kofa,  with  papers  strewn  all  around  him,  m 

than  liiilf-distracted. 

"  I  am  ruined !  1  am  ruined  ! "  he  ale  -' 
shrieked,  when  Mr.  Anderson  tried  to  t . 
something  consoling  -to  say., 
"Oil,  surely  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that?" 
"  \'es ;  nearly  all  my  fortune  was  in  >='  - 
grave's  Bank.  It  seemed  so  t^fe,  and  wu:  - 
thoroughly  re.'^pectable,  and  it  was  here  uu  ~ 
spot,    which    was    a    great    conveoieDce    ic  i^. 
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fefeble  state  of  health.  I  couldn't  be  bothered 
to  attend  to  complicated-  investments — and 
now  it  'iS  all  gone !  Lacy,  my  lawyer,  several 
times  suggested  that  it  would  be  better  to  dis- 
tribute my  capital  more,  but  1  wouldn't  listen, 
and  actually  sold  out  Cxovernment  securities  to 
buy  shares  in  Musgrave's  rotten  concern  !  I 
.shall  have  to  dismiss  Parsons ;  I  shall  have  to 
^ell  this  place,  and  go  into  chea])  lodgings  for 
the  rest  of  my  life.  Can  you  wonder,  Andei-son, 
if,  at  my  age,  and  in  my  state  of  health,  I 
shrink  from  the  prospect  T' 

**  I  am  more  sorry  for  you  than  I  can 
«ay,"  answered  his  visitor  sorrowfully,  sitting 
down  beside  him.  "  Your  case  is  very  hard, 
but  don't  despair.  Something  may  yet  be 
.saved  from  the  wreck  when  all  the  accounts 
Jiave  been  gone  into," 

"I  don't  believe  there'll  be  a  halfpenny  for 
anybody !  Mnsgrave  ^s  been  living  far  above 
his  income  for  years,  with  dinner-parties  and 
entertainments  continually,  and  that  haughty 
daughter  of  his  dashing  about  in  her  carriage 
dressed  like  a  duchess ! " 

Kind-hearted  Mr.  Anderson,  who  had  been 
familiar  with  troublp  of  one  sort  or  another 
ever  since  he  had  been  nithlessjy  deprived  of 
his  boyhood's  home  of  luxury  and  ease,  knew 
exactly  how  to  deal  with  a  case  like  this. 
So  he  encouraged  jKwr  Mr.  Vivian  to  relieve 
his  over-burdened  heart  in  talk,  to  which  he 
listened  sympathisingly. 

**  Charlie  has  done  nothing  but  blame  me 
ever  since  lie  heard  the  news,"  complained  the 
invalid,  peevishly.  "  He  *s  been  reproaching 
ine  for  being  .so  stupid  fis  to  invest  nay 
numey  in  Mu.sgrave's,  and  keeps  asking 
*\Vhy  did  I  do  this?'  and  'Why  couldn't  I 
have  done  that  ? '  until  he  nearly  drives  me 
distracted.  And  all  the  time,  1  did  it  chiefly 
for  him,  because  I  needed  good  interest  for 
ray  money  to  supply  his  extravagance  !  " 

"  I  wish  now  that  I  had  tried  to  warn  you 
in  time — I  mean,  jierhaps  if  I  had  suggeste<l 
that  yon  should  make  some  other  invest- 
ment  '' 

"  It  would  have,  been  oil  the  same,  if  yon  had, 
Anderson  !  *I  had  such  blind  faith  in  Musgmve 
liimself,  who  was  an  old  schoolfellow  of  mine. 
I  didTi't  know  that  he'd  had  losses  through 
injudicious  investments  in  land,  and  had 
been  trying  to  make  u])  the  defic't  by  specu- 
lating on  the  Stock  Exchange,  Avhere  he  only 
lost  a  great  deal  more.  They  say  he  has 
lost  over  fifty  thousand  in  South  African 
mines  alone." 

"  X  am  very  sorry  ft>r  Mr.  Musgrave,  for  I 
<lon*t  really  think  he  has  been  intentionally 
dishonest,    but    only    weak.      But    1    am    still 
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more  sorry  for  the  poor  hard-working  fisher- 
man and  mechanics  who  have  last  all.  An 
influential  committee  is  being  formed  in  the 
town  to  deal  with  the  most  deser%ang  cases.  I 
still  hojie  there  will  be  something  left  when 
all  the  assets  have  been  realised  ;  but  in  the 
meantime  there  are  many  sad  cases  of  distress." 

'*  Sure  to  be,"  said  Mr.  Vivian  gloomily  ; 
"everybody  in  Bar}K)rt  is  hit,  more  or  less 
heavily.  There  couldn't  possibly  be  a  worse 
time  to  sell  house  property  than  this  ;  and  \ 
yet  this  plax'e  will  have  to  be  dis|:)Osed  of  at 
once.  Lacy  is  going  to  see,  the  auctioneer 
about  it  to-day." 

*•  And  your   nephew  ?  " 

''  I  have  told  him  in  plain  words,  Anderson, 
that  after  this  I  can't  afford  to  keep  him  in 
idleness  any  longer.  I  shall  live  in  two  little 
rooms  in  sOme  quiet  street — the  fashionable 
lodgings  near  the  Parade  would  be  far  too 
dear  for  me —and   rub  along  as  best  I  can." 

Mr.  Anderson  returned  home  supplied  with 
abundant  food  for  thought.  What  about 
Kitty's  engagement  ?  And  what  would  become 
of  young  Farnham?  Those  who  looked  be- 
neath the  surface,  and  were  not  dazzled 
by  the  young  man's  handsome  face,  confident 
manners,  and  fine  clothes,  never  exf)ected  poor 
Charlie  to  show  himself  a  hero  in  the  day  of 
adversity.  A  hero  is  never  made  in  a  day  ; 
ho  is  the  slowly  evolved  product  of  months 
and  years  of  laborious  self-denial,  of  high.- 
hearted  endeavour,  and  stern  self-control.  Yet 
foolish  ])eople  often  remark  with  surprise  that 
in  an  emergency  So-and-So  has  "tm*ned  out  so 
well,"  as  if  the  mere  fact  of  being  subjected 
to  exceptional  ]iressure  could  create  heroic 
qualities  in  ordinary  people.  They  forget  that 
the ,  (lualities  nuist  have  been  there  all  the 
time,  deeply  im]>lanted  in  the  breast  and 
slowly  rijiening,  to  api:)ear  at  last  in  a  liarvest 
of  noble  deed.s. 

That  same  afternoon  Kittv  mot  Charlie 
at  the  end  of  the  Parade.  She  had  not 
seen  her  lover  .«since  the  ciush  came,  and 
waii  struck  by  his  careworn  aud  dejected 
appearance  as  much  as  he  was  by  the 
brightness  <^f  her  face.  At  last  she  had  dis- 
covered her  step-father's  reiil  worth  :  and  she 
and  her  mother  had  solemnly  ])ledged  them- 
selves, amid  kis.ses  and  tears,  to  allow  no- 
thing and  nobody  to  ever  come  between 
them  again.  So,  with  the  purest  instincts  of 
her  really  generous  and  affectionate  nature  so 
amply  satisfled,  it  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
Kitty  felt  even  the  loss  of  her  fortune  a 
small   thing. 

"  1  *m  very  glad  to  see  you  again,  Kitty  ; 
for    IVe    heajw    to    tell    yuu,"    be^^an    young. 
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Farnham    at    once.     "  Will    you    take    a    turn 
with  me  on  the  beach  % " 

They  irtade  their  way  to  the  waters  edge, 
where  the  receding  tide  had  left  a  margin  of 
firm  sand.  It  was  a  depressing  autumn  day ; 
the  clouds  hanging  low,  and  threatening  to 
burst  each  moment  over  the  livid,  lead-coloured 
sea  which  broke  sullenly  at  their  feet. 

"  Isn't  it  sad  about  the  bank  failure  % "  began 
Kitty.    "How  JH  your  uncle?" 

"Simply  in  an  av^fvl  state  of  mind.  He's 
lost  all  his  money  except  a  trifle  he  has 
in  Consols;  and  the  loiig  and  short  of  it 
is  that  he  will  have  to  turn  out  of  Thorn 
Lea,  and  IVe  got  my  eow^f,  as  he  says  he 
can't  afford  to  keep  me  any  longer." 

"Poor  Mr.  Vivian!  I  a»i  sorry  for  him! 
And  you,  Charlie,  what  shall  you  do?" 

"  I  'm  sure  I  don't  know- — But  1  'm  told 
your  mother  hasn't  lost  anything,  Kitty.  She's 
one  of  the  lucky  ones." 

"Yes,  fortunately  she  had  nothing  in  the 
bank.  But  all  my  money  is  gone—it  was  all 
in  Musgravc's,  you  know." 

"Do  you'  mean  you  really  will  have 
nothing?"  asked  Charlie  blankly. 

"  Nothing,  as  far  as  I  know  —  unless  there 
should  be  a  few  hundreds  saved  from  the 
wreck.  Grandmother  had  invested  her  whole 
fortune  in  the  bank,  you  know,  and  left 
directions  in  h^r  will  that  her  trustees  were 
not  to  alter  her  arrangements." 

"You  seem  to  take  it  very  calmly,"  he  ob- 
served, in  a  vexed  tone.  "You  don't  appear 
to  realise  the  difference  it  must  make  to  you 
—to  both  of  us."' 

"  Oh,  but  indeed  I  do  !  It  is  for  your  sake 
I  regret  it  most,  and,  of  course,  there  will  be 
no  i>08sibility  of  our  being  married  next 
summer,  as  3'ou  wished.  So  we.  must  just 
make  up  our  minds  to  a  long  engagement — 
that's  all  ;  while  you  are  working  to  make  a 
home,  Charlie.  With  your  education,  you 
surely  ought  to  be  able  to  get  some  good 
post.  Ask  Mr.  Anderson  ;  he  knows  a  number 
of  business  men,  and  could  very  likely  help 
you  to  something." 

"A  paltry  hundred  a  year  perhaps,  to  begin 
with,  and  the  prospect  of,  say,  three  hun- 
dred by  the  time  I  'm  old  and  grey ! "  said 
Charlie  bitterly.  "We  could  never  marry  on 
that,  Kitty — and  besides,  I  should  hate  slaving 
at  a  desk !  " 

"  Then  wliat  do  you  intend  to  do  ? " 

"I  don't,  know,  (io  out  to  the  South 
African  gold-fields,  most  •  likely.  One  hears 
of  fabulous  fortunes  being  made  there.  I 
can't,- and  1  won't,  settle  down  to  a  life  of 
drudgery- ffS" a  clerk.    It  would  kill  me!" 


"But  your V uncle — 

"My  uncle,  I  tell  you,  has  turned  me  out; 
—told  me  to  go  and  shift  for  myself.  It's 
rather  mean  of  him,  I  must  say,  after  all  the 
years  I  've  humoured  his  whims,  and  put  \\\> 
with  his  queer  tempers !  .  I  don't  believe  any- 
other  fellow  but  me  woiUd  have  done  it  I 
And  I  certainly  can't  stay  in  Barport.  I  owe^ 
bills  all  over  the  place,  and  they're  all  begin- 
ning to  send  them,  in  now  —  confound  them  ! 
Of  course,  they  know  my  uncle's  ruined.  I've 
been  thinking  it  over,  and  it  seems  to  me  the 
only  thing  I  can  do  is.  to  relea.se  you  from 
your  engagement,  as  it  seems  utterly  hopeless* 
to  ex})ect  we  can  ever  marry.  Your  people 
have  been  against  it  from  the  first ;  and  it 
isn't  likely  your  mother  would  be  willing  to 
help  us  in  any  way." 

"  But  surely,  Charlie,  when  T  say  I  ain 
prepared  to  wait — wait  any  number  of  years 
—until  you  are  in  a  position    to  marry?" 

There  was  a  strangely  eager  light  in  her 
dark  eyes  as  she  gazed  earnestly  at  him.  An 
xigly  suspicion  was  beginning  to  form  in  her 
mind,  though  she  tried  to  choke  it  down  a.s 
disloyal  to  her  lover. 

"It 's  very  generous  and  good  of  .  you  to 
say  so ;  but,  my  dear  girl,  I  must  say  I  don't 
see  any  use  in  continuing  our  engagement. 
It  would  really  not  be  fair— to  either  of.  us. 
You  see,  Kitty,  if  you  still  had  your  fortune, 
we  could  fall  back  on  that,  and  there  woukl 
be  no  need  for  my  slaving  to  make  both 
ends  npet.  But  for  a  man  in  my  position, 
without  a  penny,  to  engage  himself  to  a  girl 
who  is  also  without  a  penny " 

He  had  said  enough.  Kitty's  eyes  still 
dwelt  ujion  him,  but  they  had  changed  from 
softness  to  flame. 

"  So  Mr.  Anderson  was  right  all  the  time  I " 
she  uttered  in  a  breathless  voice.  "From  the 
first,  it  was  only  my  money  you  wanted— my 
money,  not  m5'self!  Oh,  what  a  blind  fool 
I  have  been  !  " 

He  tried  to  excuse  himself,  but  she  haughtily 
refused  to  listen. 

"  Not  another  word  !  —  you  have  said  toi> 
much  already !  Y'ou  could  come  to  me  with 
soft  speeches,  and  declare  you  loved  me,  when 
I  was  an  heiress ;  but  your  affection  cannot 
stand  the  strain  of  being  asked  to  provide  for 
a  penniless  wife!  W^ithout  my  fortune,  I  am 
of  no  worth  to  you ! "  She  tore  oflf  her  glove, 
and  flung  her  engagement  ring  towards  him. 
"Take  your  gift  again!  I  wouldn't  marry 
you  non\  if  there  wasn't  another  man  in  the 
whole  wide  worid  !  " 

With  that,  she.  turned  upon  lier  heel,  and 
left  him,    feeli«g    as    thcrugh   the    Furies    were. 
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pursuing  her  as  she  retraced  lier  steps  to  Bar- 
IKirt.  There  '\s  nothing  90  utterly  hniniliatiDg, 
to  a  true-hearted  woman,  as  to  feel  that  she 
has  been  mistaken  in  the  tniet  she  has  re- 
jiosed  in  tlie  man  of  her  choiee. 

Kitty  now  felt  aa  i(  all  the  tender  passages 
between  lier  and  Charlie  were  so  many 
da^^rs  in  lier  remembrance.  For  him  she 
had,  many  a  time,  provoked  her  mother,  and 
iried  Mr.  Anderson's  patience  ;  ehe  had  been 
ready  to  quarrel  with  her  family — nay,  to  defy 


of  1,'harlie,  she  had  indeed  thrown  away  the 
substance  for  the  shadow.  Her  lace  burnt  us 
siie  recalled  the  bitter,  tiitcmpenite  words  in 
which  she  had  accused  Willie  of  fortune- 
hunting.  How  he  niuat  detest  her  name,  nay, 
the  very  recollection  of  her,  now  that  he  had 
returned  to  the  many  friends  who  were  glad 
to  welcome  the  rising  young  wicnti.stl 
'  She  sank  down  on  a  piece  of  roush  timber 
which  lay  on  the  beach—  a  fragment  of  a 
ruineil  lireak water— and  burst  into  the  bitterest. 


"Take  your  gitl  ngoinl" 


the  whole  world— for  Charlie's  sake.  And  all 
thin  time  his  affection  had  been  of  the  most 
mercenary  kind. 

And  then,  a.s  a  flash  of  recollection  brought 
before  her  a  far  different  scene  —  the  rustic 
suminer-house  at  Ellington,  and  Willie  For- 
rester's pale,  grieved  face  raised  to  her  in 
deprecation  oE  the  unpardonable  words  with 
which  she  had  rejected  what  she  now  felt 
certain  was  a  heartfelt  love— Kitty  endured  a 
pftng  keener  than  any  she  had  experienced 
yet,  as'  she  reflected  that  in  scornfully  re- 
jetting    >Ir.    Andersons    nephew    for    the   sake 


most  humiliating,  tears  slie  had  ever  hhcd  in 
her  life.  With  the  lowering  grey  sky  above 
her,  and  the  melancholy  cries  nf  the  sea-birds, 
cliH|uent  of  a  coming  storm,  sonnding  in  her 
eai's,  the  world  seemed  indeed  a  drciiiy  place, 
even  to  the  belle  of  Jlarport,  Her  briul' 
sunimer  of  happine-sa  was  over,  and  at  best 
had  Iwcn  but  a  fool's  ■  paradise.  Siie  felt  a.* 
if  her  life  must  be  ■  from  henccfurtli  all  am- 
dull  November  day,  with  melancholy  voices 
ever  crying  to  her  out  of  the  piKit,  and  warn- 
ing her  to  trust  no  nian  in  tlie  future,  since  ■ 
Ch.irlie  hnil  proved  false. 

<roi«.-oi.-,-^.,.(,) 
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GLIMPSES    OF   GOD. 

By  the   Rev.  Amory   H.    Bradford.    D.D.,    Montclair,    New  Jersey. 

"And  it  Bhall  be  wid  in  that  dar,  Lo.  Ihia  U  our  God.  "—Isaiah  xiv.  9. 


HIS  chapter  be- 
longN  to  II 
aeries  befti"- 
ning  with  the 
twenty-fourth 
and  including 
the  twenti"- 
H  e  r  e  n  t  li  . 
Little  is 
known  of 
what     caused 

ance.  It  is 
not  poBidble  to  fix  their  datp.  They  are  among 
the  nioBt  splendid  and  vivid  meswiges  of  the 
proplietic  spirit.  The  twenty-fourth  chapter 
iH  full  of  malediction  and  doom,  but  it  clones 
witli  a  sugpeHtion  of  better  things.  The 
twenty-fifth  chapter  begins  like  an  anthem  ; 
"  O  I-ord,  Thou  art  my  God ;  I  will  exalt 
Thee,  I  will  pmiae  Thy  name."  These 
iitteranceK  concern  the  relation  of  God  to  all 
iiutionH  rather  than  t^  Judah  alone.  It  in 
iinpotwible  to  link  them  with  definite  events. 
They  ai'e  like  the  Book  of  Revelation,  not 
only  in  genenil  form,  but  even  in  words  ami 
phiTiMeB.  The  Apostle  John  was  e^■ident^ 
fiiTqiliar  with  the  prophecy  of  Isaiah,  for  loiij; 
afterwards  he  uaed  exactly  the  same  wordn. 
[f  we  think  of  this  chujitei'  us  deacribin;;  a 
vision  of  thin^pi  fai-  in  the  distance,  rw  a 
.sonj;  of  deliverance  for  al!  men  mfcher  than 
for  11  single  state,  we  shall  have  something 
like  a  clear  idei;i  of  itA  meaning.  Isaiah 
always  began  with  events  in  the  life  of  his 
people,  but  afterward  wan  often  swept 
lieyond  them  into  the  future  of  ttie  world. 
We  have  been  so  accustomed  to  think  of 
the  .Tews  '  as  chosen  that  we  forget  that 
they  were  elected,  not  ti>  receive  favours, 
but  rather  to  give  them :  chosen,  indeed, 
but  like  a  lighthouse  to  throw  radiance 
over  dark  waters ;  chosen  to  lead  the  nations 
to  clearer  fcnowletige  of  God.  This  thought 
the  projthets  sought  to-  impress.  They  were 
not  narrow,  '  but  bcoad  and  liberal  men, 
usually  far  in  adiviuice  of  their  times : 
ami  often  they  unsparingly  denounced  the 
naniiwueHB  of  those  who  imagined  that  the 
world  revolved  around  Mount  Zion,  and  that 
the  gi'eat  God  was  no  larger  than  the  Deity 


of   a   single    people.      The   U 

subject : 

QLIHPSES    OF    GOD. 

The  longer  one  lives,  the  more  intensely 
he  reaches  for  real  things.  Speculation 
belongs  to  youth.  If  a  man  has  an  open 
mind  and  a  willing  heart,  each  year  the 
articles  of  his  creed  diminish  in  number, 
while  he  clings  with  greater  tenacity  to 
those  verities  which  alone  can  satisfy  the 
soul,  because  they  as.sure  him '  of  his  relation 
to  the  unseen,  and  of  his  destiny  beyond  the 
grave.  As  we  appreciate  more  keenly  the 
mj-steries  of  life,  and  the  darkness  by  which 
we  are  surrounded,  we  have  less  patience 
with  those  who  assume  to  understand  how 
the  Infinite  accomplishes  His  purposes,  while 
thej'  seek  not  for  that  purity  of  heart  to 
which  alone  is  given  the  vision  of  God.  It 
matters  little  who  may  be  the  vehicle  of 
spiritual  knowledge ;  the  truth  is  the  same, 
whether  it  comes  through  a  heathen  or  a 
Christian,  through    a  child   or  a  philosopher. 

An  eminent  English  preacher  has  a  aemtOR 
entitled  "  God— A  Continual  Discovery."  The 
figure  suggests  a  continent  into  which  ex- 
plorers are  ever  advancing,  and  concerning 
which  they  are  for  ever  learning.  He  is 
"the  endless  study."  "To  know  God,"  said 
the  earnest  but  sod  French  philosopher,  "  is 
the  one  thing  needful " ;  *  to  know  God, 
said  Jesus,  is  to  have  eternal  life.  The 
old  prophets  believed  in  God  as  they  believed 
in  themselves.  They  were  not  shallow 
enough  to  think  that  they  could  be  persons, 
and  yet  there  be  no  fountain  of  pei-sonality. 
To  Isaiah  He  was  a  personal  and  intelligent, 
a  loving  and  beneficent,  Sovereign,  ever  work 
ing  according  to  a  righteous  plan.  This 
chapter  shows  what  this  prophet,  the  pro- 
foundest  of  religious  teachers  befoi-e  Christ, 
thought  concerning  God.  It  oftei-s  four 
gliinpses  of  Him,  which  we  will  coasider  in 
their   order. 

"  Thou  hast  done  wonderful  things,  even 
counsels  of  old,  in  faithfulness  and  truth." 
Tlie  Divine  hand  could  l)e  seen  in  all  the 
life  of  the  Hebrew  people.  It  wm  one  of 
the  wise  sayings  of  the  late  Dr.  Dale  that 
we   should    find   God    in   the    history  of    our 
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nations  as  the  prophets  found  Him  in 
theirs.  The  United  Stat*a  reveals  the 
Divine  faithfulneae  as  dearly  aa  to  Aniow 
and  Isaiah  Judah  taught  the  Hume  leHSon. 
How  do  we  know  that  Ho  is  good !  Because 
in  all  ages  and  uraoag  nil .  peoples  an  ovei.-- 
ruliiig  and  beneficent  purpose  is  dearly 
discernible.  Ho  has  not  left  Himself  with- 
out a  witness  among  any  people.  He  had 
i-evealed  Himself  in  many  ways,  and  the  I'eve- ' 
1  at  ions  have  always  been  haiTnonious.  In 
every  age  wrong-doing  has  been  attended 
with  suffering,  and  righteousness  with  hless- 
ing.  If  ever  there  had  been  an  inteiTUptiim 
of  that;Hei:)ueDce,  the  existence  of  God  might 
be  doubted  ;  but  thepe  has  been  none. 
Egypt  oppressed  the  Israelites,  and  Egypt 
was  destroyed.  Judah  was  chosen  for  a 
great  mission ;  she  forgot  her  mission,  and 
became  a  by-word  and  hissing  among  the 
nations,  while  the  truth  which  her  prophets 
proclaimed  has  been  embalmed  in  the  Bible, 
and  will  live  for  ever  for  the  instruction  of 
mankind  in  righteousness.  The  Ciesars  wen^ 
made  mad  by  their  successes,  and  the  empire 
which  they  governed  was  partitioned,  and 
ha»  disappeared  from  the  earth.  In  Italy, 
in  the  Middle  Ages,  republics  (so-called)  had 
a  mushroom  growth ;  but  those  who  ruled 
regarded  neither  truth  nor  right,  and  their 
gloiy  quickly  waned. 

Why  go  back  to  the  Canaaiiites  to  leani 
how  God  manifests  His  hatred  of  debaueheiy 
and  oppression  1  France  and  Italy  point 
toward  Him  as  distinctly  as  Judoh  and 
Samaria.  In  America  there  was  one  great 
sin  to  which  the  nation  clung.  If  it  had 
been  possible  for  slavery  long  to  continue 
on  the  American  continent,  wc  might  well 
have  asked  if  there  were  any  God.  But  it 
was  washed  out  in  blood.  This  is  what  I 
understand  Isaiah  to  mean  when  he  says, 
"Thou  hast  done  wonderful  things  in  faith- 
fulness and  truth."  He  was  familiar  with 
the  history  of  hia  country,  as  we  are  familiar 
with  that  of  the  world.  Every  page  of 
tliat  hbtory  glows  with  the  presence  and 
the  providence  of  God,  and  shows  clearly  that 
intelligence  and  love  are  directing  the  affairs 
of  the  world. 

"We  wonder  sometimes  that  He  can  bo 
so  patient  with  villainies;  but,  at  laat, 
villainy  and  oppression  go  down,  and  right- 
eousness and  truth  come  to  fuller  and  finer 
expres-^ion.  Can  that  evident  purpose  which 
runs  like  a  line  of  light  through  the  world's 
history  be  the  result  of  chance  7  Is  it  like 
the  movement  of  the  wind  among  the  forest 
leaves  ?  That  were  to  presume  that  the  un- 
seen powers — call  them  by  what  name  you 
chooee— are    blinder    than   men.     The   steady 


Hiovement  of  things  is  from  barbarism  ttj- 
ward  civilisation,  from  ignorance  and  vice 
toward  the  fulness  of  the  statui-c  of  Christ. 
"  Thou  hast  been  a  stronghold  to  the 
pmr,  a  stronghold  to  the  needy  in  his  dis- 
tress, a  refuge  from  the  storm,  a  shwiuw 
from  the  heat,  when  the  blast  of  the  ter- 
rible ones  is  as  a  storm  against  the  wall. ' 
The  hoj*  of  the  poor  has  always  been  in 
G(m1,  There  are  two  ways  of  rea<ling 
history  :  one  is  to  look  only  at  the  dark 
facts,  and,  turning  from  one  sad  page  to 
another,  to  ignore  what  lies  between  ;  the 
other  is  to  read  carefully'  every  pa^'. 
Those  who  do  that  see  that  great  changes 
have  come  over  the  conditions  of  men,  aiwl 
that  every  event  has  grown  i>ut  of  those 
which  have  preceded.  The  hope  of  the 
poor  is  not  in  man,  for  most  men  are 
selfish  at  the  best  ;  they  love  their  own 
ease  and  comfort  more  than  to  help  those 
who  starve  and  suffer.  How  many,  if 
they  were  to  set  down  in  one  column  all 
the  money  they  have  spent  for  clothes 
which  were  not  neede<l,  for  concerts,  for 
the  theatre  and  the  opera,  and  in  another 
all  they  have  given  for  the  po<)r,  would 
find  as  much  in  the  si'cond  column  an  in 
the  first  ?  How  many,  if  they  were  to  put 
down  in  one  cotunm  the  number  of  hours 
spent  in  the  pursuit  of  pleiisure.  and  in 
another  the  number  spent  in  trying  to 
impro\'e    the    human    conilition.     would    find 
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iiM  many  iu  the  second  ai 
Tlie  hope  oi  the  poor  is 
wliu  are  as  selfish  as  most 
yet    the   condition   of    things 
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people    in    ItonK' 


It 


the    first  !  better   thin;;.     The  heel  of  the  Egyptiiin  was 

t     in    those  heavy  upon    the    IwraeHtes,    but    thf3-   found 

L   ai-e.     And  their    deHrerer.      The    oppression    of    Rome, 

better   than  not     only     upon     the     Jews,    but     upon    all 

said     that    a    million  nations,    wa«    cruel  ;    hut  the   wrath  of   the 

dependent    upon    the  Almighty    bliized    upon    it,    and    the    empire 


doles  i)f  thr  eiiijH.ii'or.  They  were  (rented 
like  aniniulx — f(^,  but  not  i-eally  heli>e(l. 
It  was  for  the  interest  of  ii  corrupt  ruler 
to  keep  the  people  without  conscience  and 
without  heart.  But  that  abuse  did  not 
last.  Nothing  wrong  can  last,  for  evil 
always  lias  in  it  tiie  tn^U  of  decay.  As 
soon  iLS  the  common  (leople  have  Injen  fitted 
■    for    soniethinir    l>etter    they    have   found     the 


was  nhattei-e*!.  Tlie  hope  of  the  poor  is 
in  God.  The  fact  tliat  Ue  preached  the 
Gospel  to  the  poor  was  offered  by  Jesus  as 
evidence  enoujth  tliat  He  was  the  MessiiJi. 
"  He  hath  swallowed  up  death  for  ever ; 
and  the  Iiord  God  will  wipe  away  tears 
from  off  Jill  faces."  It  is  a  part  of  His 
plan  thiit  death  and  all  that  it  stands  for 
in    tins    uorld    .shall    some    time    go    out   of 
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sight.  He  is  the  conqueror  of  death.  You 
are  reminded  by  this  ps^ssa^  of  the  words 
of  St.  Paul  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians,  ^^  Death  is  swallowed  up  in 
victory."  The  prophet  says :  "  He  hath 
swallowed  up  death " ;  the  apostle  repre- 
sents it  as  being  engulfed  in  victory.  A 
liideous .  object  sinks  in  the  wake  of  a 
steamer;  so  in  the  imagery  of  St.  Paul 
death  goes  out  of  sight  in  the  trail  of  light 
^vhich  lies  behind  the  life  of  every  good 
man.  But  the  thought  does  not  stop  there. 
God's  plan  includes  not  only  the  destruction 
of  death,  but  of  the  causes  of  suffering  also. 
"■*  And  the  Lord  God  shall  wipe  away  tears 
from  off  all  faces " ;  exactly  the  thought 
that  St.  John  has  expressed  in  almost  the 
.same  words  in  the  seventh  chapter  of 
Revelation :  "  And  God  shall  wipe  away 
aU  tears.''  The  glory  of  this  vision  is  not 
yet  realised.  Struggles  and  tears  are  still 
<3ommon,  and  awful  niysteiies  close  around 
•every  human  soul.  Death  is  apparently  as 
remorseless  as  e^'er,  and  fountains  of  sorrow 
rise  near  to  each  man's  life. 

How  the  thoughts  culminate  in  this 
<;hapter !  We  have  been  like  climbera 
upon  the  side  of  a  mountain.  When  one 
peak  was  scaled,  all  around  were  seen  signs 
of  the  fidelity  of  God.  But  far  beyond 
stretched  another  peak ;  that,  too,  was 
reached,  and  there  were  found  the  poor  who 
aforetime  were  oppressed  and  crashed,  but 
who  at  last  have  come  into  the  light,  and 
learned  that  they  had  never  been  forgotten. 

Another  peak  rose  beyond  ;  that  we 
reached,  and  looked  down  upon  a  land- 
.scape  without  a  grave,  and  a  people  in 
whose  eyes  were  no  tears.  Still  farther  on 
shone  the  loftiest  summit  in  the  radiance 
of  a  noon-day  sun.  On  that  now  is  given 
the  fourth  glimpse  •  of  God  :  "  Lo,  this  is 
our  God,  and  He  will  save  us ;  we  will  be 
glad  and  i-ejoice  in  His  salvation." 

The  sure  relation  between  wrong-doing 
«nd  suffering,  righteousness  and  blessing, 
every  movement  of  history,  every  ministration 
of  parent  and  child,  every  tender  thought 
of  lover  and  friend,  all  silent  and  subtile 
forces  that  surround  every  human  being, 
have  one  purpose  in  the  plan  of  the  Father, 
and  that  the  salvation  of  men  to  right- 
eoiLsness  and  truth.  They  all  prophecy  a 
Saviour.  It  is  not  God'ji  will  that  any 
.should  perLsh.  That  truth  sometimes  seems 
very  doubtful.  The  forces  which  play 
upon  UH  often  appear  to  be  heartless  and 
meaningless.  We  are  still  like  climbers, 
weary,  focjtsore,  and  almost  discouraged, 
who  little  understand  that  when  a  few 
more   steps   have    been    taken    the    glory    of 


the  world  will  break  upon  their  sight. 
Some  time  the  meaning  of  what  we  now 
have  to  endure  *will  be  nuuie  plain.  In  the 
meantime,  is  it  not  enough  to  know  that 
all  events  in  all  ages  and. in  all  lands  are, 
and  ever  have  been,  working  for  humanity? 
Fire  and  hail,  snow  and  \apour,  stormy 
winds,  mountains  and  all  hills,  are  prossed 
into  the  service  of  God  for  man.  The  oceans 
we^e  not  filled  in  an  hour,  and  the  plans 
of  the  Almighty  are  not  accomplished  ac- 
cording to  the  measurements  of  our  little 
clocks.  "  How  slowly  men  work  !  "  the  in- 
sect may  say,  whose  birth,  life,  and  death 
are  completed  in  an  hour;  but  insects  little 
understand  the  life  of  man.  And  "  How 
slow  God  is !  "  we  may  say,  but  we  compre- 
hend little  of  ihe  ways  of  Him  with  whom 
a   thousand   years   are   as   one   day. 

In  his  old  age,  with  the  people  against 
him,  denounced  as  a  fanatic  and  a  meddler, 
Isaiah  turned  his  eyes  toward  the  future, 
and  saw  the  glory  of  a  far-off  and  happier 
time;  and  then'  turning  .  towaid  the  past, 
even  in  the  little  space  open  before  his 
sight,  saw  that  the  streams  of  history  were 
all  converging  toward  that  better  day.  Ho 
had  learned  four  great  lessons,  which  he 
has  passed  on  to  us.  God  is  faithful  to  all. 
He  ministers  to  the  poor  and  helps  the 
outcast,  He  will  some  time  do  away  with 
death  and  causes  of  grief,  and  He  is 
making  everything  to  bend  toward  the  sal- 
vation of  all  men.  The  faithful  One,  the 
helper  of  the  poor,  the  banisher  of  sorrow, 
the  Sa^'iou^  of  the  world  —  this  was  the  God 
revealed  to  one  holy  man  centuries  ago. 
Have  ever  sublimer  ideals  inspired  the 
vision  of  any  thinker?  He  has  well  been 
called  "  the  evangelical  prophet."  He  has 
given  to  the  ages  glimpses  of  God  beautiful 
and  satisfying.  They  cannot  be  mere  imag- 
inations. Upon  the  reality  human  eyes 
must  some  time  rest.  The  vision  has  been 
made  distinct  in  Jesus  Christ.  Does  it  not 
satisfy  both  mind  and  heart  ?  Can  any 
religion  be  broader?  Or  could  any  be  true 
and   be   harrower  ? 

To  the  ever-recurring  questions  of  humanity 
Isaiah  has  answered :  "  God  is  faithful ;  God 
is  loving ;  God  is  sympathetic ;  and  God  is 
the  eternal  Saviour."  The  same  questions 
Jesus  Christ  answered  still  more  fully  when 
He  taught  men  to  pray  "Our  Father";  when 
He  sent  to  John  the  me&sage,  "The  poor 
have  the  Gospel  preached  unto  them";  when 
to  Mary  He  said,  "I  am  the  resurrection 
and  the  life "  ;  and  when  through  the  Spirit 
He  made  this  the  final  and  glorious  cul- 
mination of  all  the  music  of  revelation  and 
redemption,    "  Whosoever  will,   let  him  come." 


RUE     WITH     A    DIFFERENCE. 

A    BARFORD    IDYLL. 
By   W.   J.   Dawson,   Author  ol   "The  Story  of  Hannah,' 


etc. 


pcculiaritj   ot   the 

lEarford     that    it 

flavour  of  indivi- 
ilualit;  to  human 
chiiracter.  an  aro- 
iiiatio  puiijfcncy, 
aa  it  were.  From 
the  IsLTfie  oat^iite 
world  of  multi- 
tudinoBB  citiea 
that  air  borroired 
not    a    ripple    or 

liamau    character 
f;acl  timo  to  crys- 
tallise nlowly  into 
forms    that    wore 
niiiKulatl.T  clefiniti; 
and   eUibtv. 
Naturnliy.   mere   outside   visitors   saiv  ootliiiin   of 
thiH,  and  rarely  suspected  it.     Tliey  were  a^jrccd  in 
culling  Borford  adnl)  little  town.     Thoy  saw  certain 
homely  ti^ures  pMX  np  and  down  the  streets — somc- 
timea  Johnny  Button  with  hi«  shamhling  walk  and 
wise  smile.  sOmetimeti    Davy  T.nniitden  Witb  hia  aii- 
of  melancholy  reproach  airainaC  the  unircrfo  nt  lar^c, 
and  at  all  times  Sammy  Nunu.  tlis  postiYian.  witli 
his  qnick,   perky  nmlilc  and  motislrous  air  of  self. 
importance— and   they  smiled  with   toft'n-hied   pity. 
They  had  mnch  of  the  feeling  that  a  child  has  in 
inspecting'  an   ant-hill:    it  is  ti  curious   thing,  ant) 
unlikely   foots  are  t«ld  about  it,  but  it  is  all  very 
small,   and   itH   bustle  of  minute   life  qnite  bcnealh 
notice.      Now    and    again,   a    sliirhlly    keener    eye 
discerned     something-    quaint    about    those    Barfoni 
men  and  women,  but  the  impression  was  rare  and 
fnjiritive.     Upon    the  whole,   the    visitor    was  quito 
sure  that  he  would  find  life  insupportable  iu  such  a 

pl«Oi. 

Perhaps  he  was  riii'ht,  for  in  these  q^iet  places 
of  the  earth  life  docs  not  ]ig  and  strut  upon  a 
stage,  but  opens  iUelf  slowly  to  the  eye,  with  thi; 
fine  reticence  of  the  grey  dawn,  and  moves  slowly 
like  its  own  level  rivers,  and  docs  not  imairiuo 
itself  either  capable  Or  worthy  of  deliberate  notice. 
So,  no  doubt,  it  all  eeeins  dull  enongh  to  eyes 
scorched  by  gasliirht.  and  brains  ■lebn^:ed  an<l 
robbed  of  edfre  by  the  continuous  perusal  of  the 
daily  paper.  Yet  there  is  one  thing  that  the  most 
casual  visitor  mijtht  remember,  vii.  that,  even  as 
the  tiniest  moorland  pond  can  reflect  the  sky  and 
the  stars  quite  as  perfectly  as  the  widest  oceRii,  so 
the  prime  elements  of  human  nature  exist  in  un- 
abated vitality  and  strenifth  in  these  more 
secluded  comers  of  the  world.    Indeed,  it  may  be 


further  argoed.  and  with  truth,  that  if  you  want 
human  nature  in  ita  elemental  freshness,  it  is  in 
such  retreats  as  these  that  you  most  seek  it.  Of 
this  at  least  be  sure,  that  human  life  in  all  ita 
pain  and  passion,  its  agoniee  of  baffled  love  and 
vehement  revolt,  and  dry-eyed  endoranee  of 
wasting  secret  grief,  is  not  confined  alone  to  the 
swarming  hive  of  cities.  These  things  happen  also 
in  the  places  we  call  dull. 

Ot  course,  it  does  not  follow  thot  these  Barford 
folk  were  all  of  eqnat  interest :  there  were  the 
uottoeable  and  the  Hnnoticeablo,  aa  elsewhere,  nn(t 
the  discriminating  eye  was  needed  in  a  right 
apprehension  of  their  qnalitiea  and  virtues.  For 
example,  Sammy  Xunn.  the  postman,  was  quite  an 
unnoticeablc  littJo  man,  in  spite  of  his  importance 
as  a  ptiblio  functionary,  and  his  own  extraTB^rMit 
estimate  of  that  importance.  But  not  so  Simon 
Dcllow,  the  blacksmith,  working  like  a  lonelv 
Vulcan  at  his  forjfe  near  Plumridge  (.■ommoii. 
Even  strangers,  stopping  for  a  momfent  at  thu 
forgo,  recognised  a  primeval  shapeliness  about  tho 
labouring  giant,  and  the  viUage  children  scattered 
in  terpor  at  (he  smouldering  malice  of  hia  eye. 
Because  there  was  no  better  smith  for  miles 
round,  Deliow  did  a  thriving  trade :  but  there 
was  Bomcthing  in  the  grim  taciturnity  of  the  huge 
man  that  made  the  forge  a  place  of  fear.  Even 
Davy  Lumsden.  who  boasted  that  he  never  paid 
for  anything  its  proper  price,  rarely  ventured  t*> 
dispute  over  half -pence  with  Dellow.  On  one 
occasion,  indeed,  he  had  been  known,  in  his  trepi- 
dation, to  pay  Bellow  twopence  too  much,  rather 
than  endure  any  longer  the  scathing  criticisms  of 
his  character  which  Dellow  ntt«red  as  he  pushed 
his  mended  wheelbarrow  toward  him.  Dellow 
afterwards  nailed  the  two  coins  to  the  wall  ol  bis 
forge,  where  he  often  pointed  them  out  to  Davy's 
intimates  a«  the  only  coins  ever  oitiaoted  from 
Davy's  pocket  without  a  just  equivalent.  Swart 
and  brawny,  terrible  and  lonely,  the  great  smith 
often  laboured  on  far  into  the  night,  ifor  the  most 
part  engaged  in  fashioning  a  certain  pair  ot  iron 
gates  of  intricate  design  for  the  Squire ;  and,  pray, 
who  was  to  guess  that  Simon  DaUow  was  beating 
out  his  heart  upon  his  anvil,  and  was  putting  all 
the  repreased  passion  of  a  baffled  love  into  .this 
endless  midnight  task  of  his.'  Fear  and  strength 
dwelt  visibly  beside  that  glowing  forge,  but  one 
would  not  have  supposed  tliat  Love  tarried  there, 
too.  Yet  those  who  could  recall  a  certain  episode 
of  forty  years  before  might  hivb  gnessed  the 
secret  of  Dellow's  lonely  life  and  untamed  nature: 
and  they  would  have  seen  what  the  blacksmith 
always  saw — the  face  of  Margaret  Nunu  for  ever 
outlined  in  the  red  blaze,  and  her  form  for  ever 
moving  in  the  shadows  ot  the  foi^e. 
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MarfTaret  Snnn— Margj,  as-  Hhe  was  gcnerallj 
ealled^waa  one  of  those  women  whose  very 
appearance  makes  towa  -  bred  people  tired  of 
atreeU.  She  wiis  aa  trul/  a  pastoral  product  &.-< 
the  large-ejed  oowa  yaa  coald  see  any  June  niorn- 
inK  clustered  in  the  shadow  of  Burford  btid?e, 
and  abared  with  them  a  vIbo  possivit/.  -Shu 
would  have  been  a  very  beaatiful  old  lady  if 
enitably  arrayed,  tbou^rh  some  of  us  tiion^ht 
nothing  CQuld  possibly  have  toned  better  with  her 
apple-coloured  cheeks  than  the  spotleBs  white  sun- 
bonoet  which  she  wore  for  at  least  eight  months 
of  the  year.  Even  her  plain  print  dress  hod  a 
certain  noble  Rnu»  about  its  folds,  an  antique 
largeness  and  severity  of  line.  Ma^y,  goini*  up 
the  P)umridgQ  rood  on  a  fiesh  sumMer  morning. 
with  her  baelcet  of  dew-sprinkled  flowers  npon  her 
aitta,  seemed  a  part  of  Xatare  herself,  n  lar^c- 
limbed  Eve  who  bad  always  lived  in  a  gardeu. 

Sammy  2<uan,  the  postman,  was  very  proud  of 
his  motJier.  as  he  bad  every  reosott  to  be.  Ho 
often  indulged  in  private  reflections  on  the  subject 
which  were  good  for  his  soul,  since  they  nourished 


in  him  the  temper  of  hnmility ;  althotigb  they 
were  entirety  destitute  of  pablic  si^nifloanoa. 

"Tis  queer  a  woman  like  her  should  only  ha* 
had  one  ohild.  an'  such  a  little  'an  as  I  be.  Tis 
mortal  queer,  I'd  on)rhter  ha'  been  bigger,  I  did," 
was  the  sum  of  these  reflections. 

ijammy.  even  when  his  beard  grew,  still  had 
to  lift  his  chin  a  trifle  to  kiss  this  majtstic 
nioHier  of  his.  By  way  of  adjusting  matters,  he 
had  niarried  a  very  small  woman,  for  whom  he 
ha.1  never  been  able  ta  cultii-ate  a  proper  respect. 
"But  then."  as  he  said,  "it  weren't  likely  as  I 
could  ha'  found  another  woman  like  mother,  an' 
if  1  had.  I  should  ha'  been  dreadful  a-feared  to  ha' 
married  her.  Women  do  run  small  nowadays,  an' 
'tis  convenicnter  as  they  should,  to  match  the  men. 
An',  arter  all.  aniDll  pcttatJes  eat  just  so  well  as 
hi?  'uns.' 

Namniy.  whose  course  of  life  tended  to  a  phjl- 
OBophio  consideration  of  the  hnman  passion'',  owing 
to  bis  constant  oommerce  in  love-letters,  often 
found  himself  reflecting!  on  his  mother  in  her 
capacity  of  a  woman  to  be  wooed  and  loved,  and 
usuB.lly  with  otfonishment,  and  wonder.  Sammy 
hod    never-  known    his    father,   but   the   KOBsiD   of 


"There  was  something  in  the  iDiin  thai  made  Ihc  forge  a  pine 
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perfectly  oontent  without  masculine  attentions  that 
it  was  difficult  to  imagine  that  they  had  ever 
meant  anything  to  her.  Yet  there  must  have  been 
one  or  two  persons  in  Barford  who  could  remember 
the  day,  long  before  her  marria^re  with  "  Ostler 
"Nunn "  —  as  he  was  known  —  when  Margy  had 
•danced  on*  Plumridgre  Green  one  May  Day  with 
^mon  Bellow.  Dellow.  the  blacksmith,  was  iA 
those  days  a  young  and  handsome  Hercules,  and 
many  people  had  said  on  that  May  Day  that  a 
iiuer  sight  never  was,  than  Margy  and  he  dancing 
together  under  the  bluest  of  blue  skies,  and  with 
the  stateliest  grace.  Everyone  prophesied  a  marriage 
within  the  year.  But,  for  some  reason,  which  was 
not  explained,  it  never  happened.  It  was  supposed 
that  there  had  been  a  deadly  quarrel  between  tho 
two ;  anyway,  soon  afterwards,  Margy  married 
** Ostler  Nunn,"  whose  fondness  for  "the  drink" 
was  well  known.  Soon  after  Sammy's  birth  "  Ostler 
"Nunn"  died,  and  since  then  Margy — had  been 
Margy.  She  grew  flowers  as  no  one  else  could 
$rrow  them,  and  sold  them  in  the  market-place 
twice  a  week.  There  was  no  sort  of  rare  plant 
that  she  could  not  coax  into  vigorous  life  in  her 
little  sweet-smelling  garden.  Age  came  on  her 
without  altering  anything,  except  that  the  thick 
bands  of  hair  turned  from  gold  to  silver.  Her  face 
•retained  all  its  apple-coloured  freshnes.^,  and  her 
form  all  its  gracious  poise  and  dignity.  Dellow, 
the  orbit  of  whose  life  had  for  a  moment  inter- 
^sected  Margaret's,  had  dropped  completely  out  of 
anemory. 

Now,  it  happened  one  June  morning,  as  Margy 
stood  in  the  market-place  behind  her  flowers,  that 
Johnny  Button  and  Davy  Lumsden  stopped  near 
lier  stall.  Their  backs  were  turned  on  Margy,  and 
they  were  approaching  by  deliberate  stages  a  con- 
'<lition  of  human  intercourse.  .  They  had  already 
made  brief  remarks  upon  the  wectther  and  the 
crops,  and  had  pronounced  verdicts,  in  the  shape  of 
•curt  adjectives,  on  three  of  their  neighbours.  Sud- 
denly, Johnny  said — 

'•  Heard  about  Dellow  ? " 

*•  I  seed  'en  last  night."   said  Davy.    . 

••  Lor'  now,  you  don't  say  I  What  did  'ee  look 
like  now  ? " 

••  Baddish  —  powerful  baddlsh.  Shouldn't  ha' 
kuow'd  'en." 

"How  did  it  happen?    Do  'ee  tell  us  now." 

"The  old  tale,  workin'  late  o'  nijrht,  all  by 
Tiisself,  at  them  fandangle  iron  gates  o*  his'n. 
''Tis  supposed  as  somethin'  in  the  J&re  jumped, out 
An'  blinded  him.  Anyway,  blind  he  is,  an*  blind 
lie  '11  be,  an'  them  gates  he 's  been  a-making  for 
"Squire  all  these  years  won't  ever  be  finished  now. 
Dellow 's  stone-blind,  he  is." 

•'  T  is  sad,"  said  Johnny.  *'  An'  him  such  a  big 
anan  too  ! " 

"  So  you  's  ha'  said  if  you  ha'  seed  *en,  Johnny : 
jsittin'  all  alone,  he  were,  wi'  his  'ands  folded  on 
his  knees,  an'  groanin'  awful.  *  Don't  none  o*  you 
meetin'ers  come  here  a-caterwaulin'  over  me.'  says 
he.  *I  don't  want  to  hear  none  o'  your  talk  about 
God  doin'  what  He  do  think  best.    There  ain't  no 


God.  An'  there  ain't  no  heaven,  though  it's  like 
enough  ther  's  a  hell.  You  go  back  and  sing  hymns 
till  the  day  when  you're  struck  blind,  an'  then 
come  an'  tell  me  what  sorter  hymns  you  do  feel 
like  singing.'" 

"  'T  is  a  pity  Gill  is  in  the  'Ouse,"  said  Johnny, 
gloomily.  "If  Gill  could  ha'  called  on  him,  maybe 
■as  he  might  lia'  done  him  some  good." 

Gill  was  the  saint  of  Plumridge  Common,  who 
had  a  few  months  before  letired  from  the  inexorablt; 
struggle  with  poverty  to  the  gloomy  ease  of  Batfbrd 
Workhouse,  ..-.•• 

**Gill  couldn't  ha*  done  more  *en  I  did,"  safd 
Davy,  severely.  "I  telled  him  it -were  his  sins  as 
had  found  him  out.  I  talked  to  'en  real  honest, 
but  he  was  most  blasphemious.  *T  is  my  belief  he  'd 
ha'  struck  me  if  he  d  know'd  where  to  strike." 

*•  Ah  I  't  isn't  everyone  ha'  got  your  talent  for 
talkin'  to  the  sick, '  said  Johnny.  **  I  '11  be  bound 
now  you  felt  yourself  like  a  sorter  John  before 
Herod  ? " 

"  I  did,"  said  Davy,  without  the  least  appreciation 
of  Johnny's  irony.  **An'  I  let  *en  have  it  straight. 
I  ain't  the  man  to  shut  my  mouth  when  'tis  a 
duty  to  open  'en." 

Johnny  smiled,  remembering  that  there  was*  a 
day — not  very  long  before — when  Davy  had  only 
been  too  glad  to  flgnre  as  a  very  dhmb  prophet 
indeed  in  the  presence  of  Dellow. 

**  An'  Delloyv,  he  raved." 

"Weil,  well!"  said  Johnny,  with  a  keen  enjoy- 
ment of  the  situation.  Davy  Lumsdeii,  as  a. prophet, 
denouncing  the  sins  of  poor  blind  Dellow  was  one 
of  the  things  tliat  came  to  Johnny  *' funny-like." 

The  dialogue  would,  no  doubt,  have  extended 
itself  to  many  interesting  questions  of  theology 
and  morals,  but  at  that  moment  a  voice  thrilled 
both  men,  and  caused  them  to  luok  round.  Mar- 
garet Nunn  had  spoken.  She  was  standing  very 
erect  behind  her  flowers,  -  and  all  the  soft  apple- 
bloom  had  faded  .from  her  cheeks. 

"  What 's  that  you  was  a-sayin'  of  ?  What 's  that 
about  Dellow  ? " 

"Ah,  good-mornin'.,  Margy,"  said  Davy,  with  de- 
liberation. "I  was  just  a-goin'  to  tell  you  thoKe 
seeds  o'  your'n  ain't  turned  out  so  well  as  were 
expected.  They  're  powerful  slow  a-coming  up, 
an 

"Never  mind  the  seeds,"  she  said,  with  an  im- 
patient '  gesture  that  seemed  to  make  her  twenty 
years  younger.  **  What 's  that  I  hecrd  ybu  sayin' 
about  bellow  ? " 

"  Oh,  Dellow 's  blind  —  stone-blind.  I  thought 
you  'd  hev  knoW'd.  'T  is  in  the  paper  this 
mornin'.  *  Shocking  Accident  at  a  Forge ' — ah  ! 
here  it  is,''  said  Davy,  pulling  the  lidchvater 
JVeics  from  his  pocket. 

"  I  can't  read.  Read  it  to  me,"  she  said  ica- 
periously. 

Davy  felt  for  his  spectacles,  which  it  took  him 
some  time  to  find.  He  then  read  the  paragraph 
aloud  with  cutting  and  deliberate  emphasis.  It 
ended  with  the  words.  "The  unfortunate  man  lives 
quite  alone,  and  is  supposed  to  be  without  friends." 


N 


"  Thank  yon,"  «id 
Margy,  quiotl;.  when 
tb?  reading  trtis  done. 
The  apple-bloom  was 
1>«;(iiuim;>'  to  steal  back 
iabo   her  cheeks.      Her 
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Her 


eje^.  asually  so  calm. 
hsd  a  Btron^e  light  in 
Ihem.  There  wax  a 
Monl  no  one  bad  knon-ii 
unythint;  of  tor  forty 
yoara  looking  out  of 
rhem ;  and  there  is  n 
Hunrise  of  the  Hout  a» 
well   as   ot  the   firmn- 

The  next  day,  Sammy 
Niinn.  clambering  over 
a  s^ile  which  led  to  a 
farmhouse,  where  he 
hod  left  a  letter,  saw 
n  white  ann  -  bonnet 
moving;  rapidly,  like  a 
bi<^  white  inoth.  be- 
tween the  hedges  of 
the  Plumrid-^  road. 

■■  I  'm  blessed  if  that 
nint  mothet  I "  he  ob- 
aerTed.  "  I  wonder 
what  she's  poinir  to 
Plumridge  Green  for 
at  thia  time  o'  day  T' 

Manrj  wa»  indeed  or 
lier  way  to   Plumridg. 
Ilreen,     walkin;;      fast 
with  her  Qsual  ample 
Htride.     She    carried    a 
basket   of    flowers    in    her 
piled  in  profusion,  and   oa 
of    the   little    yellow-Hower 
oonxed     to    growth     in    a 
k'arden.     Her  face  had  loet 

thinif  of  touching  timidity,  of  tender  cunning,  in 
ber  aspect.  She  kept  close  to  the  hedire.  as  if 
afraid  of  beinjr  observed.  Her  lipa  were  closed 
firmly,  under  the  stress  of  some  intense  emotitm. 

Sammy  watched  her  with  some  astonishment,  but 
post&l  duties  are  arranged  without  reference  to 
huHian  emotions,  and  he  dared  not  follow  her.  It 
he  had.  he  would  ha^e  been  still  more  astonished. 

After  a  while,  Hhe  left  the  road,  jtist  where  the 
Plumridge  houses  began,  and  took  a  path  acroKij 
the  moor,  which  described  a  semicircle  ronnd  the 
village.  Leavin);  ttiis,  she  came  out  upon  the  St. 
Uolam  end  of  the  village,  and  at  length  arrived  at 
a  point  where  four  roads  met.  The  place  was  »er.v 
Holitary,  eren  on  this  bright  Jane  day.  A  great 
elm  towered  in  the  windless  air.  Beneath  it  lay 
some  rusty  plonirhBhares  and  n  broken  harrow.  A 
flilent   forge,   with    shuttered    windows,   like  clo^^ 


serti-d  forge 

sprawled  a  low,  white-washed  honse.  The  door  was 
open,  and  the  latticed  window  was  fastened  book. 
A  pttir  of  hens  had  taken  possession  of  the  brick 
doorstep,  A  cook,  surprised  at  his  own  audacity. 
nnd  waitine  for  applanse.  strutted  inside  the  door- 
way, and  surveyed  the  room  contemptuously.  There 
WO"  no  one  to  drive  him  oat.  and  he  knew  iL 

Slargy  stepped  softly  to  the  open  window,  and 
looked  in.  But,  softly  as  she  trod,  she  was  over- 
beaid,  and  a  deep  bass  voice  shouted.  "  Who  'e 
there  .'  "     She  made  no  reply 

■■IE  it's  some  o'  you  young  rascals  np  to  your 
tricks  attain,  1  '11  catcb  yon  for  sure  this  time,  an' 
skin  you:"  shouted  the  voice. 

Hargy  trembled  violently.  Lockins  throogh  the 
open  window,  she  saw.  seated  in  a  Erent  arm- 
chair beside  the  fire  less  grate,  the  mitn  she  hod 
loved   forty  years   before.      His   huge    form   sttmed 
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attenuated  ;  the  balk  was  there  still,  but  the  aspect  of 
atrengrtii  woH  pioe.  His  larirc  hands  bunj;  listlessly: 
the  very  »prings  and  sinews  at  his  frame  seemed 
loosened.  His  dark  faoe  had  deep  lined  acored 
across  the  brow  and  round  the  mouth.  The  head 
was  massive — almost  splendid.  But  the  l-Iusi^-cutI- 
va-x  blaok  hair  was  now  a  dnaty  trrej.  The  eyes 
were  closed  :  they  would  never  see  a^'ain.  Under 
the  deep  hollows  of  these  projeotinp  brows  were 
two  dark  spoU  of  shadow— the.  abodes  of  ni^ht. 
"Simon    Dellowl"      She    ottered    the  •words    so 

Bof    "  "  "  "  " 


he  touched  the  cool  dewy  flowers,  the  roses,  Ihc 
pinks,  the  roe.  He  lifted  them  one  by  one  to  hi» 
face  with  the  simple  wonder  of  a  child.  It  was 
he  who  trembled  now. 

But  Mar?7  could  bear  no  more.  She  fled.  Had 
anyone  happened  to  pass  tho  most  nnfreqnented 
part  of  the  moor  that  afternoon,  he  would  have 
seen  this  lanre-limbed,  mild-eyed  woman,  with 
her  thick  bands  of  silver  hair,   sitting   amooe  the 


:^^1^  - 


II  slartcd  and  stood  up." 


fparfuliy.  Great  drops  of  sweat  stood  upuu  his 
forehead. 

■■Oh.  for  pity's  ^ke,  don't  mock  mo!"  he  cried. 
'■  The  darkness  is  all  alive  with  faces,  I  hear  voices ; 
they  come  and  t'o  like  a  wind.  .\m  I  mad,  as 
well  as  blind.'  The  voicw  come  and  go  like  little 
fJamus.     They  bum   me  J  " 

Marjry  had  moved  from  the  window  to  the  door- 
way, and  stood  there  tremblina;.  Then  she  sud- 
denly irathered  courajte  and  stepped  across  the 
threiihold.  She  came  as  near  as  she  dared  to  the 
man,  and  put  her  flowers  upon  the  table.  His 
eense  of  smell,  sharpened  by  his  loss  of  siKht, 
instantly  perceivtd  theni.     Stretching  out   his  hand, 


irrenn    bracken,    weepinj;-    and    laughing     like    an 

hysterical  jrirl. 

The  beams  of  licht  had  already  Viegnn  to  lie 
level  on  the  earth  when  she  rose.  The  June  day 
was  wearing  to  iia  radiant  end.  The  light  fell  on 
a  little  pool  a  few  yards  away,  and  a  curioua  fancy 
seiiwi  her.  She  knelt  beside  the  (tolden  water,  and, 
stooping  over  it  scanned  eagerly  her  own  face. 

■■  Ah,  but  I  be  old,  too  old  for  love,"  she 
whispered.  But  with  the  next  breath  she  said. 
"Still  I  love  'en.  An' there's  one  thing:  he  won't 
never  see  how  old  I  be."  And  the  sanset,  shining 
on  her  face,  transfigured  it,  so  that  no  one  but 
herrelf  would  have   thought  her   too  old  for    love. 
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The  afternoon  wore  away  also  for  Dellow,  but 
the  sanlight  brought  him  no  joy.  Left  to  him- 
self, he  Bat  handling  the  flowers  in  hi^  lap  Vith 
the  same  air  of  vacant  wonder  which  he  had  at 
first  displayed. 

The  man's  thoughts  were  boiling  in  his  brain. 
Every  now  and  then  he  seemed  to  see  something 
clearly,  as  one  sees  a  glittering  peak  suddenly 
emerge  from  the  caldron  of  the  mountain  mists, 
hang  *  suspended  for  a  minute,  and  then  vanish 
like  a  tinted  bubble.  Since  his  accident,  such 
r.ige  and  passion  had  possessed  him  that  his  fear 
of  madness  was  better  justified  than  he  imagined. 
In  the  vague  darkness  which  surrounded  him  all 
was  spectral  and  unreal,  and  his  simplest  impres- 
sions had  been  intensified  into  terrifying  poignancy- 

*•  Simon  Dellow  !  "  Surely  '  there  had  been  pity, 
softness,  love,  in  that  sigh  which  had  travelled 
through  the  stillness  and  the  dark !  Something 
vaguely  recognisable,  half-familiar,  too.  It  might 
come  again.  All  his  senses,  were  now  knit  to- 
gether in  a  passionate  effort  to  listen.  It  seemed 
as  if  the  drums  of  the  ear  must  crack  with  the 
intensity  of  the  strain.  Suddenly  he  discovered 
that  he  had  an  interest  still  left  in  his  maimed 
life :  he  would  •  listen  for  the  sound  of  that 
voice.  It  would  certainly  speak  again ;  he  would 
wait  for  it. 

The  next  afternoon  Margy  came  again,,  but  a 
n6\v  timidity  had  been  born  in  her.  She  did  not 
enter  the  cottage;  she  thrust  her  flowers  through 
the  open  lattice,  and  placed  them  on  the  little 
table  beneath  the  window.  Dellow  instantly  per- 
ceived the  fragrance,  and  slowly  made  his  way 
across  the  room.  Margy  moved  away,  and  dis- 
appeared round  the  bole  of  the  great  elm. 

•  This  happened  every  afternoon  for  a  week.  The 
old  woman  who  came  in  the  evening  to  cook 
Del  low's  supper  saw  the  room  full  of  pinks,  and 
roses,  and  rue.  He  gave  her  no  account  of  how 
thej'  came,  nor  did  she  inquire. 

But  all  this  time  the  voice  had  not  spoken 
again,  and  it  had  now  become  the  one  passion  of 
Dellow's  life  to  hear  it  speak.  He  woke  each 
morning  with  a  trembling  eagerness.  The  memory 
of  its  sweetness  played  round  his  heart  like  a  soft 
flame,  and  melted  the  stubbornness  of  his  anger 
against  fate.  He  was  beginning  to  suspect  that 
someone  loved  him. 

"Simon  Dellow  I"     At  last  the  voice  had  spoken. 

It  was  the  Sunday  afternoon,  and  far  off  in  the 
still nes.^  there  palpitated  the  faint  music  of  church 
bells.  lie  had  heard  the  step  along  the  roa<l,  he- 
heard  it  pause  at  his  threshold.  It  seemed  bolder 
now,  firm  and  free;  and  suddenly  the  mists  in 
the  man's  brain  lifted,  withdrew,  and  left  the 
pa.<<t  in  vivid  definiteness  of  outline.  There  was 
only  one  step  he  knew  that  could  strike  that 
rhythm.  He  clutched  the  arms  of  his  chair  with 
trembling  hands  and  waited. 

*■  Simon  Dellow,  I  've  come.'* 

*'  Who  is  it  ?  For  pity's  sake,  play  me  no  tricks. 
Who  are  you?'* 

Margy    came   to    his    chair,    and    stood    quietly 


before  him.  He  rose  and  stretched  out  his  hands 
toward  her.  He  passed  them  over  her  dress,  let 
them  rest  upon  her  shoulders,  touched  her  hair, 
and  lightly  let  his  fingers  follow  the  contour  of  her 
face.    She  stood  perfectly  still  till  he  had  finished. 

*•  Well,  Simon  ? "  she  said. 

"There  was  a  woman  once,"  he  said  slowly.,  Ho 
gulped  a  great  sob,  and  went  on  again  in  a  hoarse 
voice — "  A  woman  I  loved,  but .  who  didn't  love 
me ■' 

*•  Who  said  she  didn't  love  you,  Simon  ? " 

*'She  did.  I'd  done  a  wrong  thing — never  mind 
what  it  was— an'  she  said  she'd  done  wn?  me.  An* 
she  were  proud  an'  wouldn't  make  it  up.  An'  X 
were  proud  and, wouldn't  let  her." 

**  Suppose  she  wanted  to  make  it  up  now,  Simon. . 
Would  you  let  her?" 

**But  she  wouldn't.  The  woman  I  mean 
wouldn't,  'Tis  forty  years  since  I  played  in  the 
games  wi'  her  on  the  May  Day,  an'  I  can  feel  the 
shape  of  her  on  my  arm  still.  I  shan't  never 
see  her  anv  more  now.  but  there 's  no  mistakin* 
the  shape  of  her." 

Margy  moved  a  little  nearer  the  blind  man. 
She  took  his  arm  and  put  ib  round  her  waist. 

"  The  woman  you  mean  won't  dance  no  more  wi' 
you,  Simon  ;  ^  but  she  'd  be  real  glad  to  have  you 
love  her." 

*"But  I  be  blind.     No,  no,  that  couldn't  be." 

*'An'  I  be  grey.  You  can't  think  how  grey. 
'*0h,  Simon,  Sipion,"  she  suddenly  broke  out, 
fiinging  her  arms  round  his  neck,  and  drawing 
the  blind  face  to  her  own,  "  don't  let 's  play  at 
love  no  longer.  I  know'd  you  loved  me  that 
first  day  when  I  called  your  name  in  at  the  windy. 
I  saw  it  in  your,  face.  An'  all  these  years  I  've 
loved  you  true,  an'  not  a  night  but  what  I  *ve 
a-prayed  God  for  'ee.  But  I  wouldn't  never  ha' 
told  'ee,.  if  you  hadn't  been  blinded.  I  couldn't 
keep .  away  no  longer  then.    Oh,  I  couldn't ! " 

Dellow  made  no  attempt  to  reply.  Like  a  great 
child,  he  had  laid  his  head  upon  her  ample 
shoulder,  and  before  he  knew  it  she  was  passing 
her  fingers  through  the  grey  hair  with  the  tender 
caressing  touch  of  a  mother. 

'*But  I  be  80  blind,  so  helpless,*'  the  big  niau 
groaned. 

•'  That 's  all  the  better  reason  why  I  should  love 
'ee,"  she  said  simply. 

Then  she  added  with  a  smile,  "  When  a  man  be 
l)lind,  'tis  nateral  he  can't  make  love,  an'  there- 
fore he  must  just  give  in  to  be  mode  love  to.  I  . 
do  blush  at  bein'  so  bold,  but  there  's  one  comfort, 
deary,  that  you  can't  see  me.  An'  you  may  bo 
sure  o'  thi!4,  that  if  you'd  your  vision,  I 
shouldn't  never  ha'  dared  to  come  near  *ee  with 
they  flowers." 

Dellow  laughed,  and  in  that  laugh  his  nature 
recovered  its  balance  and  life  its  zest. 

"  It  seems  to  me,  you  be  takin'  rare  liberties  wi' 
a  blind  man,"  he  said. 

"An'  mean  to,  unless  he  wishes  otherwise,"  she 
said, 

"But  he  doesn't,"  whispered  Dellow. 


THE  CRY  OF  THE   CANAL  CHILDREN. 

By    T.    Sparrow,    Author  of    "As  One  of  the    Penniless   Poor,"    Etc. 


EOPLE  tell 
U)^  tliat  the 
teudeiicy  of 
the  age  is 
towards 
over-ednca- 
tioD  ;  but 
if  so,  it 
seems,  like 
an  Ul-raled 

swam  |) 
some  poi- 
tions  of  the 
land,  leav- 
ing othei-s 
practically 
nntoiiched.  - 
A  vorao  BABOEt:.  Anyone 

who  takes 
for  the  first  time  a  map  of  England  <>n 
which  the  canals  arc  marked  will  be 
sxirprised  at  the  way  they  spread  and 
intersect  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
country. 

What  a  fioating  population  is  living  in 
our  midst,  as  practically  free  as  the 
Romany  folk  1  Those  great  iniwieldy 
barges  which  creep  silently  along  in  the 
dark  of  night  hold  a  little  world  of  their 
own—men,  women,  and  children— cut  off 
for  the  time  being  from  commimii-ation 
with  the  civilised  inhabitants  of  the 
banks,  cooped  up  m  a  limited  space,  and 
with  only  ea<;h  other  to  turn  to  foi'  in- 
terest, amusement,  and  help. 

The  unlicensed  sort  of  lives  led  tells 
most  sadly  ou  the  children.  To  save 
rent  and  firing,  as  many  little  ones  a.ft 
practicable  are  stowed  away  in  the  hold 
or  hidden  behind  sacks  ;  and,  though 
there  is  a  cxirsory  sort  of  inspet-tion  by 
an  authorisefl  person  with  an  eye  to  i>re- 
vent  overcrowding  to  be  faced,  the  cere- 
mony is  presumably  a  farce.  By  a  little 
ari'angement,  the  youngsters  are  jiicked 
up  in  detachments  at  concerted  iK>ints  of 
the  journey,  and  at  a  very  eaily  age  take 
a  special  pride  in  cheating  the  myrmidons 
of  the  law. 

The  lawlessness  thus  engendered  is  not 
a  good  training  for  the  future  of  the 
juveniles,  and  their  smartness  in  det'ep- 
tion  is  a  cause  of  great  trouble  to  their 


teachers— those,  at  lea^it.  that  can  be  got 
to  school. 

It  is  a  curious  anomaly  that  side  by 
side  with  the  statement  that  there  are 
forty  thousand  of  these  children  in  Mreat 
Britain,  whi>Be  home  is  a  barge  and  whose 
horizon  is  the  bank  of  a  canal,  they  are 
able  to  evade  the  School  Board  enact- 
ments, and  metaphorically  to  snap  their 
fingers  at  the  compulsory  education 
clauses. 

The  constant  changing  of  mldress  makoN 
it  almost  impossible  for  a  School  Board 
visitor  to  follow  them  up.  A  child  some- 
times has  his  name  put  down  in  the 
school  list  at  the  place  where  the  barge 
starts  from.  He  attends  punctually  for 
a  week ;  then  his  parents  think  a  trip  will 
benefit  him,  or  arrears  of  rent  conipel 
them  to  sell  up,  and  their  progeny  have- 
to  be  distributed  among  relations  oi- 
stowed  away  in  the  hold  of  a  barge. 
Anyway,  Master  Tommy  ilisappears  from 
the  first  school,  and  may,  or  may  not. 
«j(I)ear  at  some  other  phwc  for  the  sanu-. 
space  of  time,  to  be  shifted  again  accord- 
ing to  the  urgency  of  the  demanfl  on 
his  parents'  po<;kets. 

Naturally  Master  Tommy  and  Co.  pi-e- 
fer  the  freedom  of  "  treading  the  deck." 
They  soon  get  only  too  much  a*-cust«med 
to  the  drunken  habits  and  stormy  lan- 
guage of  their  s<>niors.  The  delight  of 
running  about  barefoot,  of  collecting 
water-worms  in  a  ginge)--beer  l>ottle,  of 
careering  over  the  convoy  of  coal  and 
likening  themselves  to  swecp.«.  outweighs 
the  <  11  sad  vantages  of  sumlry  ',' strap- 
pings." when  they  get  xnidei'  the  heels 
of  an  irate  paivnt. 

But  Master  Tommy  and  his  kiiul  do 
not  know  what  is  good  for  thcni. 

I  <'an  conceive  of  n<)  life  ho  utterly  de- 
moralistng  as  life  on  bonifl  a  barge,  with 
a  erew  Ixith  go<liess  and  cniel. 

The  women  eithei'  cower  liefore  their 
husbands,  or  master  them  by  sheer  nn- 
l)erior  foive.  They  drink  like  the  men, 
jirinciiMiilv  nun;  they  smoke  (like  the 
men)  tobacco  steeiwd  in  some  rank  solu- 
tion of  spirit,  and  some  of  them  chew  it 
IIS  well. 

This  naturally  makes  them  excitable,  aD<l 
when  women  are  quaiTclsome,  and  have 
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only  a  limited  spaoo.  in  which  to  effer- 
vesce, all  that  comes  within  the  reach  of 
their  tongues  or  hands  will  have  to  suffer. 
The  language  they  iudidge  in  is  vile  in 
the  extreme,  and  the  children  pick  it  up, 
and  interlard  their  conversations  witli 
tlie  foulest  oaths. 

Even  if  it  so  liappens  that  a  mother 
\a  clean-ton gued,  or  a  father  .sober,  they 
cannot  keep  their  children  from  !»ghts 
and  sounds  unfit  for  them  to  see  or  hear. 

As  naturally  follows,,  people  who  are 
so  uncontrolled  themselves  are  not  good 
In  controlling  others.  I  Iiave  seen  a  child 
of  nine  years  old  egged  on  by  an  intoxi- 
cated mother  to  ftnish  her  pewter  of 
ram,  because,  after  "having  a  sup,"  as 
she  called  it,  he  would  dance  and  sing 
music-hall  songs  in  a  way  to  delight  the 
other  members  of  the  crew. 

Shortly  after,  a  fit  of  penitence  ensuing, 
she  would  unmercifully  beat  the  (■hil<) 
for  sipping  his  father's  spirit,  and  claW' 
at  the  parent's  iiair  for  encouraging  such 
behaviour  in  his  son  and  heir. 

For  unniliness  and  precocity  in  vice, 
the  girls  far  outstrip  their  brothers. 
Herded  like  cattle  in  a  pen,  they  grow 


up,  struggling,  pushing,  fighting  to  the 
front,  aware  that  tjTanny  and  tempei- 
are  powerful  weapons  in  the  class  thej' 
are  born  to  ornament  or  degrade,  and 
their  unruliness  shows  itself  at  a  verj- 
early  age. 

If  they  are  attractive  in  appearance, 
they  soon  make  themselves  popular  with 
the  male  members  of  the  crew,  and  thu.s 
hurl  defiance  at  parental  authority ;  and 
if  by  persuasion,  or  by  other  means,  they 
attend  schools,  the  fruits  of  insubordina- 
tion are  too  soon  clearly  maiiifeste<l. 

Yet  withal  there  is  something  rather 
taking  about  canal  children.  There  is  a 
vivacity  and  a  spontaneous  freshness, 
qnite  different  from  the  ordinary  street 
HTchin.  And  they  are  by  no  means  ile- 
void  of  brains.  Those  \vho  ha^e  been  to 
school  for  a  quarter  or  so  use  their  quick- 
ened intelligence  to  reason  ont  things  for 
themselves,  and  though  the  reasoning  is 
fallacious,  the  power  is  there  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

It  was  a- canal  child  who  had  the  fol- 
lowing conversation  with  a  visitor— 

"Do  you  know  how  many  sacraments 
there  are,  Bobby  ?  " 
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'■  Yea,  two.  Miss,"  with  triumphant  in- 
tonation of  voice. 

"And  can  yon  tell  me  what  they  are?" 

"Yes,  Miss,  they  taitght  mf  at  school 
—Vaccination  and  MatFiiuony," 

Th©  interlocutoi-  was  puzzled,  for  a 
moment,  but,  seeking  to  sohe  the  mys- 
tery, inquired— 

"  What  is  theb"  individual  office  ?  " 

Upon  which  he  replied  glibly—' 
.    '■  Vaccination    is    good    for    tlie    body ; 
Matrimony  is  good  for  the  soul." 

Who  can  say  there  was  not  a  little 
practical  common-sense  mixed  up  with 
his  dim  religious  views? 

Another  barge  baby  — not  more  than 
five- was  overheard  telling  its  yonng 
companions  that  it  had  been  Txirn  with- 
out nails  on  either  hand. 

"  I  gness,"  it  said  solemnly,  "  that 
God  was  in  a  hurry  when  He  made  me, 
and  had  no  time  to  fiiiisli,  but  "—hold- 
up both  little  liands,  on  which  the  nails 
were  perfect— "it  turned  out  all  right: 
I  finished  myself  I " 

All  this  is  deplorable  enough ;  but 
surely   there   is   matter iai   here,    however 
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rudimentary,  in  which  to  instil  truth 
an<l  satisfy,  in  a  Christian  sense,  the 
native  spirit  of  inquiry. 

A  little  girl  of  eight,  who  ont  of  that 
perio<l  of  existence  hod  spent  two  at 
school  and  six  on  a  barge,  coolly  in- 
formed me  that  ut  one  time  she  never 
missed  hei-  prayers  night  or  moniing ;  but 
liaving  i»rayed  devoutly  for  six  whole 
weeks  tliat  she  might  be  turned  into  a 
boy.  and  the  feat  never  being  accom- 
plishe<l,  she  concluded  Go<l  must  be 
nowhere,  and  that  praying  was  mere 
waste  of  time. 

Poor  little  atheist  of  eight  I  Is  there 
no  one  to  come  to  you,  and  such  as  yo)(. 
to  guide  the  bewihlered  minds  that  arc 
groping  for  the  light  V 

One  looks  around  and  gets  saddened  at 
the  sight  of  the  drunken  mother  and ' 
dissolute  father,  and  realises  the  air 
of  irreligion  and  immorality  that  sur- 
roinids  the  poor  bairns  from  their  birth, 
and  must  stifle  the  good  seed  unle-ss  purer 
air  and  truer  freedom  be  given. 

People   talk  of   the  healthiness  of  the 
life  as   compared  to  the  town  dwellings 
of  the  poor. 

It  was  the  «M- 
JiecUthinesa  whiclt 
struck  me  most 
when  I  first  took 
up  a  study  of  the 
subject.  Canals  for 
long  distances ,  ape 
often  nothing  h"t 
open  drains.  The 
stench  from  tiie 
foul  watei-3  is  ovej-- 
powering  at  times. 
Dead  cats  and  de- 
cayed vegetables 
follow  fi-equently 
in  the  wake  of  a 
barge ;  tan-yards, 
guano  stores,  and 
chemical  faetorito, 
each  contrib>ite 
their  quota  to- 
wards poisoning 
the  atmosphere. 

A  certain '  ^leei 6s 
of  low  fever  is  very 
prevalent  amoiig 
barge  children,  ^ud 
.  has  a  resentblance 
to  malaria -in  some 
of  its  symptoms; 
weakness     o£     the 
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eyesight    is    also    con 
caused,     they     aver, 
the  (lamp  mists  (ofter 
a    bhto   scum),    which 
to  rise   from  the  wat€ 

And    then    the   hotn 
of    tlie   hold   wiiere    1 
families     sleeT>,     paei 
like    sardines:     iti    sii 
mer     it     is     iinbearah 
but    in  ■  winter    it 
is     almost     worse. 
The  stove,  which  is 
never    out    day    or 
night,  emits  a  sick- 
en in^     lieat ;     and 
tl]e  fumes  of  cook- 
ing—for they  feed 
well— never  get  an 
exit. 

If  a  child  is  ill, 
its  sufferings  at 
night  ai-e  intensi- 
fied a  hundredfold  ; 
yet,  with  a  strange 

pervei-slty,  the  parents  avoiti  the  iiifirm- 
ai-j-.  and  shirk  a  tioctor  if  |>os»ible. 

Notwithstanding  this  uveri^i'owditig, 
there  is  a  curious  mixture  of  many  fami- 
lies, seldom  the  total  of  one. 

This  is  the  account  of  a  restwctable 
bargee's  wife:-- 

"  Children,  Miss  ?  Yes  ;  I  'avo  seven, 
but  only  two  on  board  an'  the  baby.  The 
tivo  eldest  air  at  Granny's  at  Bermoudsey, 
an"  attend  school  while  we  air  on  one 
trip,  an'  then  we  piek  'em  up  fur  the 
next,  not  ter  addle  their  bi-ains  with  too 
much  learnin'.  Sometimes  we  di-op  'em 
at  the  end  of  our  journey  fur  a  time,  an' 
giv"  'em  a  try  at  a  school  there. 

"Then  I  'ave  a  little  girl,  a  cripple,  at 
an  institution,  an'  another  I  board  out 
with  a  friend,  ^layin'  three  shillin's  a 
week.  The  first  mat«  'ere,  'e  'as  seven 
as  well  —  two  with  us,  an'  the  others 
divided  in  *omes  an'  with  friends.  Yes, 
we  doii't  see  much  of  our  childi-en.  A 
|>al  of  mine  'as  nine,  an'  'as  never  once 
seen  'em  all  together." 

This  evidence  breaks  down  the  ob- 
jection that  in  placing  children  of  such 
parents  in  cottage  homes  we  are  breaking 
up  the  family  life.  For  if  we  do  not 
want  the  greater  proportion  of  thes6 
fortythousand  canal  children  to  fill  the 
workhouses,  the  hospitals,  and  the  gaols, 


some  step  must  bo  taken  to  remove  thcin 
from  the  oontauii  nation  of  their  homes. 
'Oiey  are  breathing  in  ignorance,  vice, 
and  disease  with  every  bre-atb  they 
draw.  Unless  e<hication  is  forced  iiimn 
thoni,  what  have  they  to  look  foiwaril 
to  in  the  future?  It  becomes  impi'ia- 
tive  to  face  tliis  gi-owing  evil, 'and 'do 
something  to  avert  terrible  conse- 
quences. 

Much,  I  know,  is  being  done  by  indi- 
vidual effoi-ts,  more  by  Chui-th  societies 
aiid  philanthropic  aids.  The  increased 
number  >of  artisan  dwellings  grotviug 
up  around  us  year  by  year  'must  surely 
minimire  tlieir  diflicidties  somewhat,  with 
regard  to  rent;  though,  herte  again,  the 
objection  constantly  inade  to  hxigers 
with  children  is  an  important  factor  to 
be  overcome. 

Till  the  cottage  home  idea  has  developed 
and  can  flourish,  I  of  ten  wonder  why -a 
children's  lodging  house  has  not  -been 
tried  for  cases  like  these.  The  iiareii'ts 
would  surely  prefer  to  have  tlveil-  'off- 
spring under  one  roof,  fe<i  and  clothed 
and  properly  sheltered,  they  tl leni selves . 
contributing  towards  their  keep  'wliat 
they  could  afford.  And.  most  iniportaiit 
of  all,  the 'children  would  l)e  taught  the 
principles  oi  religion  as  part'  <tf  their 
every-Jay  life. 


A     5LIP     IN     THE     DARK. 

A   STORY   FOR   TflE   CHILDREN. 
By    Edith    E.    Cuthell.' Author  of    "Only  a  Ouardrooin    Doe," 


Etc. 


W113  the  most  lovely  winter 
morninir  imasrinable.  sunn/ 
and  warm,  and  ycC  crisp,  for 
there  had  been  a  touch  oE 
frost  in  the  niehc.  TLe  wn 
ehiinmered  like  a  mirrnr  ahd 
danced  in  the  suuliiiiir,  ns 
little  Steeuie.  the  flsherman's 
boy,  wBDder«l  down  to  the  cove. 
other  had  just  net  oS  for  one 
>  Winataple  market,  and 
Muster  Steenio  was  left  alone  for  the  day,  with 
Tiothinft  particular  to  do.  So.  in  this  nimlcsH  (ramo 
of  mind,  which  jreneraliy  leada  into  some  mischief. 
he  r&n  down  the  steep  path  to  the  sea.  It  diit 
look   nine  on   the   water.      SCeenie  u'O-s  seized  with 


a  ^reat  longing  to  gfo  to  sea.  In  samroer-time 
father  n-oald  sometimes  take  hint  when  he  veni 
out  fishing  in  the  day-time.  But  mother  did  do: 
core  about  his  ^oing  in  the  winter,  when  tte 
weather  is  ipt  to  be  treacherous.  Steenie.  how- 
eTer,  (elt  sure  that  to-day  she  oould  not  poaublj' 
object,  and  there  lay  the  ."^ufij  Jane,  old  ThoinM"i 
boat,  jost  ready  to  be  oS  on  the  top  of  the  tid» 
and  Joe  and  Harr^r  Thomas  nnder  the  cliff  tikin; 
up  the  nets  they  had  spread  to  dry  there. 

To  aak    them    was    out    of  the  question.     Tbef 

would   bq  sure  to  say  "  Xo,"  bAoause  mother  onuld 

not  be  asked.      Bat    Steenie    argued    with   hiouclf 

(in  a   way   people  have  of  itiHinj;  their  conscienix 

it  they  want   very   much  to  do  something    whicli 

they  knew   they  ou^bt  not),  that  if  he  oould  bat 

,  on  board   the   Satic}/  Jane  without   bein^r  seen, 

en    they    were   once   off,    it  could    not  potsiblv 

tier,  especially  on  a  day  like  this— quitf  a  calm. 


i-like  d 

'  the  Sascy  Jane  lay  but  a  little  way  in 

It   was  quite   shallow,    and    8t«onie   k: 

lie  could  easily  swing  himself  aboard  by 


th* 


"  Steenie  lioetily  descended  into  the  cuddy." 


!rf>okiiiff  carefnlly  around  t«  «ee  if  he  were  noticed, 
s  naught;  little  boy  had  whipped  off  his  ehoei 
1  stockinfCB  and,  in  lets  time  than  it  lakes  to 
1,  he  was  in  the  water  and  hod  reached  tlie 
It,  He  seized  a  hanging  rope  and,  not  witbosi 
ne  unsuccessful  efforts  and  many  a  vain  la; 
1  tumble,  with  sundry  bruises  and  barking  of 
bare  little  shins,  Steenie  contrived,  at  len^r^ 
hoist  himself  aboard. 

A.  hasty  glance  from  the  deck  to  the  shore 
showed  him  that  his  man<Euvres  had  noi 
been  peroeived.  He  was  only  just  in  timr, 
however,  for  he  could  see  the  brothers  throw- 
itiK'  the  great  heap  of  nets  inW  a  wheelbanon 
to  bring  them  down  to  the  boat.  In  another 
moment  they  would  be  upon  him. 

Steenie  hastily  dcttcended  into  the  cuddy.  It 
wna  dark  and  uninviting,  and  smelt  of  ttalf 
fiah  and  hila-e-water.  Bat  it  offered  a  pocd 
hiding-place.  In  bis  hnrry  Rteenie  bnmped 
■  his  head  more  than  once  against  the  roof  anit 
sides.  Kummoging  about,  he  discovered  an  old 
basket  and  a  heap  of  sail,  tucked  away  in 
one  comer,  '  Into  that  comer  he  crept,  curl- 
ing faimnelf  np  as  small  as  possible,  and 
arranfrinfr  the  sail  and  the  basket  so  a)  to 
hide  him  completely,  and  then  felt  that,  at 
last,  he  was  sate  from  discovery. 
But    Steenie    had    reckoned    without   "The 

"The  Skipper"  was  an  old  retriever,  wiih 
a  history  quite  famoiu  among  the  fietaer-IoUc 
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of  thst  boast.  Steenie  had  oal^ed  'him  "  The  Skipper  " 
because  bis'  father  had  saved'  him  from  a  dreadful 
wreck  cme  autumn  morning  on  '  Deadman's  Led^re 
beyond  Peveril  Point.  "The  Skipper"  had  been 
the  only  -living  -  thinjr  rescued — all  handu  had 
perished— and  Steenie  called  the  dog  *'The  Skip- 
per" because  a  captain  should  always  be  the  last 
to. leave-  the  ship;  and  he  and  the  dog  were  in- 
separable oompati  ions.  It  was  at  Steenie's  bidding 
«  that  "  The  Skipper,***  that  dreadful  day  last  winter, 
^  when  the  large  steamer  bound  for  Avonmouth  ran 
ashore  on  the  Point,  and  no  boat  and  no  rope 
they  threw  obnld  reach  the  land,  plunged  in  and 
picked  np  the  rope  and  swam  ashore  with  it. 
<**  The  Skipper "  has  a  silver-plated  collar  on. 
telling  you  how  many  lives  he  was  the  means  of 
saving,  'and  Steenie  has  a  silver  watch  waiting 
for  him  when  he  is  big,  a  present  from  the 
owners  of  the  vessel. 

Steenie  and  "  The  Skipper  "  were  never  far  apart. 
Bat  just  tliday  the  former  could  have  done  with- 
out his  company.  He  had  left  him,  as  he  imagined, 
t>usily'  engaged  up  at  the  cottage  with  a  bone. 
But  directly  it  was  finished  the  honest  old  dog 
began  to  search  abont  for  his  little  master,  as  if 
he  quite  understood  that  he  was  left  in  charge. 

So,  ere  Sfceenie  had  been  very  long  ensconced  in 
his  hiding-place,  be  heard  a  familiar  deep  bark  on 
the  shore,  and  the  following  conversation  took  place  : 

"Hullo!  old  Skipper"  (in  Joe's  voice),  "an' 
what  do  ywt  want  ?  " 

"  Bow  !  wow  I  wow  I  " 

"Want  to  come  fishin*,  do  *ee?"  (in  Harrj's 
voice,  nearer  at  hand). 

"Bow  !  •  wow  I  wow  !  wow  I  '* 

"Down,  old  boy  I  Ton  must  pp  home -and  mind 
Steenie  !    We  can't  take  you  along  o'  us  !  " 

•*  Bow-wow-wow-wow  !     Wow  ! ! !  " 

Bump !  Steenie  felt  the  wheelbarrow  driven 
into  the  shallow  water  touch  the  vessel's  side.  He 
lieard  the  men  spring  aboard,  and  the  sounds  of 
throwing  on  the  nets,  of  loosening  ropes  and 
pulling  up  sails.  He  dreaded  every  moment  that 
they  would  descend  into  the  cuddy  and  discover 
liira. 

*•  Bow  !  wow  I  wow  ! "  (from  the  beach  again). 

"  Now,  then,  Joe,  houl — oh  !  '* 

There  ensued  a  tremendous  rattling  of  the  chain 
Tunning  down  into  the  cuddy  through  the  hole 
in  the  deck  as  the  anchor  was  heaved.  It  nearly 
sleafened  Steenie,  being  close  to  his  -ear.  But  when 
it}  ceased  he  heard  again  the  familiar  bark  from 
•the  shore.  ' 

'  Then   there  was    a    little  waiting    for    the    tide. 
y     He  could'  hear  the  men  walking  to  and  fro  over- 

* 

head  as  they  laboured  at  the  oar,  punting  the  boat 
out  into  deep  water.  At  last  she  floated.  There 
was  seme  shouting  and  setting  of  sails,  a-putting 
^er  head  straight.    They  were  off ! 

Steenie's  heart  beat  fast  for  joy ;  he  had  got  his 
wish. 

Bat  just  then  came  another  deeper,  firmer,  more 
excited  bark,  as  if  the  dog  was  running  about  up 
and  down  the  beach. 


!• 


<    "Bow- wow- wow!  -Wow. !M".:  -..        _..... 

Steenie  thought  he  heard  a  splash. 

"Hullo!"  Jim  shouted  from  the  tiller.  " There *8 
the  old  dog  a-comin'  out  after  us!"  ' 

"  Why,  what  on  earth  do  he  want  aboard  ? "  . 

"Want  to  go  to  sea  agin,  Skipper?  Thought 
ye  *d  ha'  had  enow  of  it ! " 

"  Go  home  with  ye,  Skipper ! "  in  a  threatening 
tone. 

."Wc  mustn't  take  him.  Steenie  boy  11  be  in 
a  fine  way  if  he  misses  him." 

Here  Steenie  nearly  betrayed  his  whereabouts  by 
laughing  aloud.  Had  Harry  but  known  it,  it  was 
"The  Skippsr"  who  missed   him! 

Up  on  deck  they  tried  everything — shouts,  threats, 
splashings — all  in  vain.  "The  Skipper"  was  evi- 
dently quite  intent  on  following  the  boat — nothing 
would  drive  him  back. 

"If  we  could  but  spy  Steenie  about  to  call  to 
him!" 

"  I  ain't  seen  the  boy  about  anywhere  for  a 
long  time.'* 

"  The  dog  '11  get  exhausted  in  the  tideway.  What 
shall  we  do  ?  " 

'"We'll  just  have  to  take  him.  I  wouldn't  have 
anything  happen  to  him  for  worlds.'' 

"  I  suppose  we  must.  He  won't  be  no  trouble, 
being  used  to  a  ship,  ye  know."     . 

The  hidden  listener  was  now  aware  that  the 
boat  was  being  brought  to  with  the  wind.  Another 
minute,  and  he  heard  a  tremendous  bounding  about 
on  deck. 

"  Bow- wow- wow  ! "  (in  delight). 

Next,  before  he  had  time  to ,  think,  the  cuddy 
door  was  pushed  violently  open.  There  was  a 
moment's  pause  and  a  sniffing,  and  then  a  great 
black,  wet  mass  hurled  itself  in  a  wnld  state  of 
delight  on  to  Steenie,  and  began  to  lick  his  face. 

"Hullo!  what  is  it?  Rats,  eh.  Skipper?"  in- 
quired Joe,  crawling  into  the  cuddy. 

"  No,  it  *s  me ;  and  this  dear  old  bad  boy  has 
found  me  out,"  replied  Steenie,  emerging  sheepishly 
on  to  the  deck. 

"  Well,  I  never  did ! "  exclaimed  both  Joe  and 
Harry  together. 

"The  Skipper'^   wagged  his  tail. 

"  Bow-wow-wow  ! " 

He  had  got*  his  wish,  too. 

"Well,  I  suppose  now  you're  here,  you've  got 
to  ^tay^)'  remarked  Harry  after  a  while,  "both  on 
ye.  AYe'jce  not  going  to  make  a  long  day— only 
.yound  by  the  Point,  to  pick'  np  the  .nets  off  Lim- 
meridge  Rocks ;  and  I  daresay  your  mother  won*t 
mind,  if  we  bring  you  back  by  tea-time.  So  be 
good  boys,  both  of  you,  and  don't  git  in  the  way." 

Which  they  tried  not  to  do.  "  The  Skipper,"  quite 
happy  in  his  mind  now,  curled  up  and  went  to 
sleep. 

It  was  a  calm  day;  but  it  was  a  winter's  day. 
after  all.  When  once  out  of  the  cove  and  round 
the  Point,  the  little  boat  began  to  dance  upon 
the  long  Atlantic  rollers.  It '  was  some  months 
since.  Steenie  had  been  to  sea;  he  did  not  quite 
like   the  motion. 
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When  they  reached  the  Limmeridpe  Rocka  and 
laid  \a  while  the  sets  were  being  slowlr  hauled 
in  by  Joe  in  the  dinphy,  the  .Sttiicy  Jam-  rolled 
not  a  little.  Lon^  before  the  nete  were  alt  in  and 
the  bottom  of  the  boat  filled  with  their  slimy. 
smelly,  wri)rf;liiig  spoil.  p<rar  little  Kteenie  lay 
whimpering  in  a  oomer.  very  Bea-sick,  and  devoutly 
wishing:  he  had   nerer  come. 

CHAPTER    II. 

BT  the  time  they  rounded  the  Point  i^ain  the 
■hort  winter  day  bad  nearly  drawn  to  a 
cloac, 

"Hullo !  yoonjjster,  (onnd  yer  tongne 
ftg'iQ?  I  Bay,  Harry,"  added  Joe,  "I  think  we  maet 
let  KO  in  the  pool  here,  nnder  th«  Point,  you  know 


of,  snd  row  Um  fieh 
aahore  in  the  dinghy. 
IF  we  take  her  farther 
iuj  we  ahall  never  get 
her  off  in  good  time 
in  the  morning,  eh!" 
"It'll  be  qnit«  dark 
afore  I  gita  home  I " 
said  St«enie,  feeling 
very  penitent  for  his 
prank,  and  wanting 
hie  tea. 

"Nobody  aied  ye  to 
come."  replied  Joe. 
■We've  got  ail  the 
liBh  to  take  aabore. 
and  ja  roust  earn  yer 
passage  by  helping  oe 
to  fill  the  hampers." 

The  Saacy  Jane 
dropped  adthor  in  the 
deep  pool  by  the  Point. 
It  was  almost  dark 
nnder  the  shadow  of 
the  cliff.  Harry  lit  a. 
lantern  'and  stuck  it 
at  the  bottom  of  the 
boat,  and  for  a  few 
minutes  all  bands 
worked  in  silence  un- 
loading the  fish. 

Then  the  men  jnmped 
into  the  heavily  laden 
dinghy. 

"  You  bide  here  a 
bit.  till  I  and  Harry 
pull  ashore.  We  '1 1 
come  back  and  fetch 
you  and  the  rest  o 
the  fish." 

The  sound  of  a«rs 
died  away  in  the  dark, 
and  St«enie  and  "Thu 
Skipper"  were  left 
alone.  The  former 
wished  that  Ihey  had 
taken  him — it  was  so 
chilly  and  gloomy.  The  land  seemed  so  far  off, 
and  the  black  cliff  and  the  darkness  like  a  wall  all 
round.  Also  Steenie  felt  ravenous.  For  reasons 
that  we  know  of  he  had  been  unable  to  share 
the  Thomases  dinner. 

By  the  help  of  the  lantern  Steenie  determined 
to  try  what  he  could  find.  There  were  fish  ot 
nil  sorts  lying  in  the  boat,  and  amongst  them,  in 
his  researches,  Steenie  came  suddenly  upon  an  nn- 
eipeoted  ihonstor,  which  woe  ■  nothing  less  than  a 
great  oonger-ecl. 

Now,  if  there  was  one  thing  more  than  another 
that  Steenie  was  afraid  of.  it  was  a  congor-eel. 
Joe  and  Harry  had  often  told  him  fearful  stories 
of  how  they  foligbt  'and  bit  and  barked,  when  they 
went  catohiuj  them   among  the  rooks  at  vtrj  low 
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He  tried  to  make  for  the  cuddy,  bnt  the  eel 
was  between  him  and  the  steps.  On  second 
thoughts,  he  felt  safer  near  the  light.  He  could 
thus  keep  an  eye  on  the  enemy*s  movements. 

Which  was  not  very  easy  in  the  dim  litrht.  That 
oonger-eel  was  so  very  active.  He  seemed  all  over 
the  place  at  once,  and  Steenie  felt  certain  that,  he 
liad  taken  an  especial  fancy  to  his  own  bare  Icjr-s. 
In  his  anxiety  to  pull  them  up  out  of  danjrtir, 
Steenie  hitched  himself  up  on  to  the  side  of  the 
boat. 

But  fear,  made  him  nervous.  He  was  in  too 
^reat  a  hurry,  backed  suddenly,  lost  his  balance, 
and  tumbled  bi^)k wards  over  the  ed«?e — down, 
down,  down,  into  the  dark  waters  of  the^  deep 
pool !    • 

A  piercing  yell  rang  out  into  the  night  air.  It 
startled  Joe,  unloading  on  the  beach,  making  him 
spring  into  the  boat  and  pull  out  to  the  smack 
with  mi$rht  and  main«  It  roused  *'The  Skipper," 
curled  up  asleep  in  the  cuddy  safe  out  of  the  reach 
of  eels  and  such-like  unpleasant  things. 

To  the. splash  of  Steenie's  fall  succeeded  first  a 
deep  *'  Bow-wow '"  of  alarm,  and  then  another  splash. 

The  clever  old  dog,  with  his  sharp  animal  eye^ 
vhich  see  so  much  better  in  the  dark  t|ian  ours. 


spied  where  Steenie  had  sunk,  and  he  was  in  and 
after  him  in  a  moment. 

When  the  boy's  curly  head,  reappeared  on  the 
surface,  the  do^r  seized  his  jacket  between  his 
teeth.  Steenie  l^ad  not  practised  him  so  well  in 
fetch In;r  sticks  out  of  the  water  for  nothing. 

When  Joe  came  rowinpr  lip  in  a  terrible  fright, 
the  (rood  old  do$r  was  swimming  about  just  keep- 
ing Steenie*s  head  above  water,  as  if  he  knew  thati 
he  hod  not  strength  enough  to  take  him  ashore,  and 
that  Steenie  was  too  exhaustied  to  be  able  to  get 
himself  into  the  boat.  And  Joe  came  none  too  soon. 
Yet  but  for  *'The  Skipper"  ho  would  never  hav^ 
been  able  to  find  him  in  the  dark  at  all. 

I  do  not  like  to  dwell  upon,  the  end  of  that  day. 
I  do  not  know  which  was  the  most  misesable  over 
the  result  of  doing  what  they  ought  not  —  Joe, 
Harry,  or  Steenie.  Mother  was,  indeed,  not  angry, 
but  terribly  grieved  and  frightened.  Father 
looked  very  fierce  behind  his  beard,  and  promised 
all  manner  of  punishmentn  for  such  disobedi- 
ence next  day.  which  he  quite  forgot  to  give. 
Indeed,  he  looked  anything  but  fierce,  after  all. 
when  he  stole  up-scf^irs  softly  in  his  stockinged  feet 
after  Steenie  was  put  to  bed  dry  and  warm,  to 
give  him  an  extra  good-night  kiss. 


^m^'k<$M 


TREE5. 

A    TALK    WITH    THE    CHILDREN.       •      • 

By  the    Rev.    T.  Tei^rnmouth    Shore,    M.A.,   Canon   of  Worcester,   and   Chaplain 

in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 


0  HERE  is  .  much  said 
about  trees  in  the 
Bible.  It  begins 
with  an  account  of 
the    different    trees 

• 

in  the  Garden  of 
Eden,  and  it  closes 
with  telling  us  of 
the  Tree  of  Life 
which  will  be  in 
the  Paradise  of 
God.  N,ot  only  are 
trees  thus  fre- 
quently mentioned  in  the  Bible,  but  our  Lord 
often  selected  a  tree  as  an  illustration  of  some 
truth  which  He  wished  to  teach  His  disciples.  So 
I  feel  that.  I  am  following  the.  highest  ex2>TnpIc 
when  I  choose  trees  as  the  subject  of  my  first 
little  chat  with  the  young  friends  whom  I  desire^ 
to  address  in  these  pages. 

What.au  immense  variety  of  trees  there  are! 
Some  splendid  and  majestic,  as  the  oak;  some 
spreading  wide  and  affording  a  cool  shade  from  the 
heat,  as  the  cedar ;  some  tall  and  graceful  and 
stately,  like  the  poplar;  some  slight  and  yielding, 
which  bend  before  every  breeze,  like  the  willow ; 
some  which,  though  small,  are  rich  in  the  beauty  of 


pink  and  white  blossoms,  and  in  luscious  fruit, 
like  the  plum  tree  and  the  apple  tree ;  and  some 
dark  and  sombre  and  sad,  that  look  like  Nature^s 
great  funeral  plumes,  such  as  the  cypress  and  the 
yew  !  ,  '  , 

Under  what  different  conditions,  and  amid  wha^ 
infinitely  varied  surroundings  these  trees  grow 
and  flouri.sh !  Some  will  thrive  in  town,  others 
can  prosper  only  in  the  open  country.  Some  jrrow 
in  sandy  soil,  others  in  moist  marshes.  Some 
flourish  in  cold  bracing  northern  countries,  and 
others  only  in  warm  southern  climes. 

Now  it  is  just  so  with  what  are  called  in  the 
Bible  "trees,  the  planting:  of  the  Lord."  There 
are  great  varieties  of  these  also,  and  thcv  too 
grow  under  widely  different  conditions.  These  are 
not  trees  with  great  trunks,  and  huge  outspreading 
branches  of  wood  ;  these  are  made  of  flesh  and  blood 
— they  are  men  and  women,  planted  on  earth  as 
little  children,  by  the  Lord,  and  intended  by  Him 
to  grow  up  0^   *•  trees  of  righteousness." 

To  those  little  trees  so  planted  I  would  say  : 
"Be  the  very  best  of  what  you  ara."  And  *' Do 
the  very  best  vkerti  j'ou  are."  I  have  often  heard 
a  young  person  say  something  of  this  sort :  *'  Oh  I 
if  only  I  was  somebody  else,  how  much  better  I 
woi^ld  get  on  in  Ufe^  and  how  much  more  I  could 
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do.  It  is  so  eaS7  for  So-and-so  to  be  ^ood.  ar.d  \tt 
be  a'cful,  with  tlie  nature  and  the  powen  the^ 
b»ve  been  gii-ea ;  bat  it  is  bo  hard  for  me  as  I 
•In   to  do  anything'-" 

Noir  it  would  be  JQat  as  reasonable  for  the  oak 
to  naj  :  "  If  onl;  I  were  a  oedar,  how  beaiitiFullj'  I 
wonld  spread  out  my  branches ! "  Or  for  the  cedar 
to  say:  "If  only  I  were  b  borse-chestnat.  how 
i^lendidly  I  wonld  pnt  forth  a  great  wealth  of 
bloesom  In  the  BnDshine  of  May ! ''  As  each  tree 
has  ita  own  peculiar  beauty,  and  its  own  speciat 
use,  so  is  it  also  with  men  and  women.  One  tree 
wilt  make  the  Htront;  besras  by  which  the  floors 
of  some  gre»t  baildini;  will  be  supported,  while 
uiother  will  provide  the  best  materia!  .for  the 
decoration  of  the  utaircaae  or  the  rooms.  One  will 
be  ZDoA  tot  making  the  great  ships  which  defy 
the  strong  sea  and  tempests,  another  more  fitted 
for  makin;''  the  most  delicate  little  basket  that 
hangB  on  tlte  tiniest  little  arm.  One  tree  can 
•apply  the  snpple  bow,  which  can  be  bent  almost 
donble,  to  send  the  arrow  on  its  winged  flight 
afar ;  and  another  yields  the  etera  and  unbending 
pott«  from  which  swing  the  maBsive  gattn  that 
irnaid  the  entrance  to  some  vast  and  splendid  park. 
Each  according  ta  the  fibre  of  ita  nature  has  its 
own  porticnlor  and  especial  use  :  none  to  be  pre- 
ferred above  the  other.  Each  alike  is  good  and 
hoaoarable,  because  it  is  the  tree's  own  vse. 
There  are  also  among  the  human  trees,  "the  plant- 
ing of  the  Lord,"  strong  natures,  massive  a«  the 
might;  oak.  like  Abraham  and  St.  Paul ;  men  also 
such  OS  Elijah  and  John  the  Baptist  ont  in  the 
wilder  scenes  of  life,  like  the  mountain  pines  ■  and 
girls  like  the  little  maid  who  waited  on  Naomnn's 
wife — a  small  neglected  shrub,  but  flowering  into 
rare   sweetness,   and  possessed  of  a  strange  healing 

And  as  every  tree  does  best,  and  becomes  best 
fitted  for  the  particular  use  to  which  its  material 
can  be  turned.  hoI  by  tryinf;  to  grow  like  something 
else,  but  bj  growing  d*  it  i»,  and  K/ii^rv  it  'i,  so  is 
it  with  hnmaa   lives:-     Do  not  be  ever  longing,  my 


young  friend,  for  some 
other  kind  of  natDr» 
than  that  which  God 
has  given  you.  Do 
not,  if  you  are  a  strong, 
oak-like  nature,  be  sigh- 
ing for  the  life  and 
natnre  of  a  flowering' 
shrnb.     You    may   hai 


life 


which  only  such  a  nature- 

as  you  have  been  given 

can     resist,    and    whjob. 

mere    you    a     flowerintr 

'  shrab,       wpald  '    streep 

away  all   j-our  bloesoms 

to      destruction      beforcr 

ever    they    had    reoohed 

their  fnlness  of   beauty. 

While  it  -is  a  very  grand 

thing    to    be    like    the 

great  monarchs  of  the  forest,  yet  little  trees  have 

tbeir  own  peculiar  use  and  beauty  too,  if  they  will 

remember  that  they  also,  as  well  as  the  mightiest. 

are  "the  planting  of  the   Lord." 

There  has  been  splendid  heroism  shown  by.  some 
of  tiie  humblest  of  these  little  human  trees,  as  well 
OS  by  the  greatest.  Once,  many  years  ago,  when 
the  Aostrians  and  French  were  flghting  each  other, 
the  former  were  in  posseBsio:4  of  the  famous  old 
town  ot  Heidelberg.  The  only  means  of  expelling 
them,  and  so  recapturing  the  town,  was  for  the 
French  to  pass  over  a  bridge  which  spans  the: 
Keokar,  on  which  river  Heidelberg  is  situated.  It- 
was,  however,  almost  impossible,  brave  and  gallant 
as  the  French  soldiers  were,  for  them  to  crosx 
this  bridge.  The  Anstrians,  knowing  very  well 
where  the  danger  lay,  had  so  placed  their  guns 
that  the  flre  from  them  wonld  have  swept  away  any 
person  who  ventured  on  that  path. 

Again  and  again  tbe  gallant  French  soldlem 
rushed  impetuously  at  the  bridge  ;  again  aiKl 
again  they  were  mowed  down  in  hnndreds  by 
the  Austrian  cannon,  as  corn  falls  in  heaps  before 
the  sweep  of  the  mower's  scythe.  The  French 
General  remembered  how  often  soldiers  have  been 
inspired  to  deeds  of  reckless  daring  by  tbe  inflnencc- 
of  martial  musio  ;  and  so  when  he  determined  on 
one  final  effort  to  capture  tbe  bridge,  be  ordered 
the  band  of  the  attacking  regiment  to  advance 
with  it,  playing  a  raortial  air  whioh  had  often 
stirred  the  blood  and  kindled  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  armies   of   France. 

With  a  wild  shout  they  once  more  dashed  for- 
wanl.  the  strains  of  inspiring  mnsio  being  heon) 
'  above  the  roar  of  the  cannon  and  the  hank 
rattle  of  the  musketry,  Bnl  again  tbe  fleror 
storm  of  cannon-shot  and  the  pitiless  leaden  hail 
of  bullets  swept  them  back.  One  alone  <now  re- 
mained —  a  little  drummer-boy,  determined  to  die 
rather  than  retreat;  he  jumped  up  on  the  parapet 
of  the  bridge,  and  while  below  him  there,  surged 
-back  a  great  torrent  of  wounded  and'  defeated 
troops,  he  stood    nndismayed,  bravely  beatisg    tlw 
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"adrance"  upon  his  drnm.  With  Axed  bajonetc, 
glitteriog  in  Uie  sun,  the  Austri&na  pursued  tfaeir 
routed  and  retreatins  foes,  luid  one  oruel  soldier  us 
he  passed  stabbed  tJie  brave  littl»  drnmmer  with 
his  bnjonet.  Book  fell  Uie  little  hero  with  bis 
drum  into  the  torrent,  already  orimsoned  with 
the  blood  of  brave  inen^  bab  with  no  blood  that 
iras  parer  and  nobler  than  bis  own  '.  As  he  rstl. 
one  wild  cry  rose  hi^h  from  his  lips — heard  on 
earth  above  the  din  and  roar  of  battle  (heard,  maj^ 
we  not  fondl;  believe  and  hope,  in  Heaven,  too.) — 
"Mj"  mother!    mj  mother!" 

And  Btill,  OS  the  peasants  orogs  that  bridge  of 
an  evening,  and  gaze  upon  the  enrfring  t«rreat 
below,  they  hear  in  lovinj;  imagination  that  cry 
which  came  frum  the  pale  dyintr  lips  ot  that  . 
brave  young  boy.  He  was  a  little  tree  planted 
at  the  post  of  duty  on  the  blood-stAined  ramparts 
of  that  bridge.  He  did  not  say  to  hinwetf,  "  If 
only  I  were  a  general,  or  a  colonel,  or  even  a  full- 
kinwn  private  soldier,  with  a  sword  or  a  (tun, 
how  much  I  might  do  bravely  for  mj  country ! " 
He  felt  that,  even  aa  a  little  boy,  armed  only  with 
his  drum,  he  ooald  do  his  duty  \  and  he  i  did  it 
bravely,  and  be  nobly  died. 

Eaoh  of  us  has  a  different  work  to  do  in  life. 
and  each  has  a  different  nature;  and  therefore,  just 
AS  one  tree  requires  a  warm  climate  and  another 
flonrishes  best  in  a  colder  climate,  or  one  will  {ftow 
beat  in  the  sunshiDe  or  another  will  thrive  in  a 
more  shady  situation,  so  also  tbe  snrrounding  con- 
dition* of  each  human  life  must  vorf .  Hon-  often  do 
some  yoang'  persons  long  to  be  placed  in  othir 
oircumatances  of  life  from  tliose  in  wbicb  they  find 
themaelves  1  My  jonng  friends,  the  very  thing  yon 
■o  eagerly  lonff  for  might  prove  fatal  to  you. 

A   man  once  Eiad  a  strange   little   plant 
friend    had    brought    him    from   a   Nortbe 
It    looked    rather    drooping,     so    one    ev 
moved   the  pot  in   whioh   it  was.   ouil   pli 
tbe  worm  conservatory,  hoping  to  re- 
vive it.     The   next   morning   he  came 
cipeotantly  to  see  it.    It  was  dead  !    It 
could  flourish  only  in  a  cold,  bracing, 
and     invigorating     atmosphere  ~-  the 
genial  heat  had  killed  it. 

There  are  some  little  human  trefs 
that  need  the  trying  cold  of  discipline 
to  make  them  grow  ;  the  enervating 
luxury  of  life's  coDBervatorie*  would 
kill  them.  It  is  a  foolish  and  often 
fatal  kindness  whioh  seekii  to  spare 
ihem  that  which  alone  can  make 
them  live  and  thrive;  Yon  cannot, 
understand  all  this  now.  my  yoang 
reader;  but  the  end  of  life,  and  the 
larger  light  of  the  world  to  come,  ' 
will  reveal  it  all  to  yon — will  show 
yoD  not  only  the  love  and  tendernesa. 
bnt  the  wisdom,  of  the  Divine  Planter, 
who  wants  yon  all  to  grow  up  thf  . 
very  bent  yon  oon  be — "  trees  .  oC 
righteouBnem ."     - 

Let   me    tell .  you   a   little .  parable 


about  two  trees  whiofa  grew  very  far  off,  near  an 
Eastern'city,  many  hundreds  of  years  ago.  One  of 
them'was  a  great  oak  tree,  and  the  other  a  nmall 
fruit  tree.  Now.  as  the  little  fruit  tree  watcheil 
lis  big  neighbour,  it  became  very  jealous,  and 
wondered  why  that  otber  should  have  such 
superior  atren;rth  and  freedom.  The  oak  seemed 
to  have  perfeot  liberty  to  do  just  as  it  liked, 
stretching  ont  its  huge  branches  iu  every  direc- 
tion, and  they  assuming  every  form  and  shape 
that  they  chose.  No  one  meddled  with  it  :  it 
seemed  just  Xa  please  itself  in  every  respect. 
Then  the  little  fruit  tree  grew  more  and  more 
dissatisfied  with  its  own  nature  and  fate,  when 
flrvt  a  man  came  and  stripped  off  some  ot  the 
tiny  poin(H  of  its  little  branches ;  and  then  when 
it  sei^t  out  small  shoots  in  oertain  directions  tbe 
same  cmel  man  came  and  would  allow  it  no 
liberty,  but  took  those  fresh  little  shoots,  bent 
them  in  a  different  direction  and  tied,  them 
lightly  back,  quite  contrary  to  the  way  in  whioh 
tbey  themselves  sought  to  go.  "  Oh  !  dear  me," 
said  the  little  fmit  tree  to  itself  ;  ''  why  am  not 
I  made  liko  my  big,  free  nelghbonr  ?  Why  do 
people  twist  me  all  about,  and  cut  off  my  little 
points,  and  bind  me  and  tie  me  up  against  my 
will  \  How  much  better  off  that  oak  is  over 
there — so  stroncr,  eo  free,  so  safe ;  uo  man  dares 
to  interfere  with  it," 

Well,  after  some  years,  during  which  onr  dis- 
satisfied little  friend  groaned  and  bemoaned  and 
sighed  over'itt  fate  at  being  so  small  and  so  much 
interfered  with,  a  great  ormy  came  to  besiege  and, 
if  poB<>ible,  Xa  capture  the  city  near  which  tbeie 
two  trees  were  growing.      The    morning  after  tb« 


s;6 


The  t 


bulk  of  the  azmy  orriTed  an  officer  and  some  men 
came  round,  to  look  at  the  trees,  and.  EtandiDii: 
near  tbe  oak,. the  officer  eaid,  "That  will  do  very 
well ;   we  will   hi^ve  it  down    at    once."      So   Terj 


eeeraed  to  shake  the  Yoiy  eartli.  Ab  the  gnai 
fatten  giant  of  the  forest  lay  there— no  longer  in 
its  majesty  and  beauty  and  liberty,  bnt  a  poor 
prostrate  mass  of  timber — they  cut   and   sawed    it 


"He  atoocl  undismayed,  bmvely  beiiting  the  ' advance.'"— p.  374. 


soon  thej-  were  joinod  by  men  carryintr  loii;r  stout, 
ropes  and  p'reat  sharp  axes  :  and  lii'st  tbsy  chopped 
off  some  of  tlie  loni.'est  branches,  and  then  they 
fastened  the  rojjes  bi^h  up  on  the  tree  ;  and  then 
the  great  fierce  axes  flashed  in  the  sunli<rht  an  the 
men  swung  thetn  round  and  brought  them  down 
with  tremendous  force  near  the  roots  of  the  tree. 
making  small  fragments  and  chips  ot  wood  to  By 
about  in  all  directions,  and  at  the  same  time  those 
men  with  the  ropes  pulled  hard,  and  at  lost  down 
came  the  big  tree,  with  a  tremendous  crash  which 


into  large  pieces,  and  took  them  off  to  make  them 
into  machines  for  attacking  the  ciCy  and  to  build 
up  strong  bulwarks  against  it. 

Now.  while  all  this  waa  gaiae  on,  the  little  fruit 
tree  became  very  frightened.  It  had  dreaded  much 
the  small  knife  with  which  aomctimex  a  lictte  bit 
had  been  removed  from  one  of  ite  branches  when 
it  had  grown  somewhat  too  wild  ;  but  what  was 
that,  compared  to  thoso  terrible  trig  axes  which  had . 
chopped  the  oak  trunk  into  atoms,  and  the  horrid 
teethed  saws  which   tore   through  the  strong  fibre 
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of  ita  branoheB !  The  littld  fruit  tre«  felt  veiy 
frightened  indeed  when  the  men,  having  finished 
their  work  with  its  mighty  neighbour,  came  over- 
to  bace  a  louk  at  it,  and  it  trembled  all  orei  with 
fear  as  the  officer  examined  it  very  closely.  He, 
however,  turned  to  bis  Buldiera.  and  said.  "  Xo. 
jon  must  not  out  it  down  ;  for  il  ia  a  fruit  tree,  and 
jou  know  that  in  our  army  orders  there  ia  thifi 
paragraph "  (he  then  quoted  from  a  book  oalled 
DenterOQOlny,  chapter  is.  verBC  1?)  :  "'When  thou 
shalt  besiege  a  oity,  in  making  war  againet  it  to 
take  it.  thou  shalt  not  destroj  the  trees  thereof 
by  forcing  an  axe  against  tbem ;  for  thon  mayest 
eat  of  tbam,  and  thou  shalt  not  cut  them  doirn  to 
employ  them  in  the  siege.  Only  the  trees  which 
thou  knowest  that  they  be  not  trees  for  meat,  thou 
ehalt  destroy  and  out  them  down ;  and  thoo 
■halt  build  bnlvarks  against  the  city  that  maketli 
war  with  thee,  until  it  be  sabdned.' "  Like  some 
aott,  sweet  mnsio  sounded  those  words  in  the  hear- 
ing of  the  fmit  tree.  It  remembered  then  how 
often  it  had  envied  the  oak — how  often  it  had 
thought  that  it  wonld  be  so  much  better  olT  if 
allowed  to  grow  np  in  the  greater  liberty  and 
might  of  it«  neighbour,  instead  of  being  constrained 
<m  all  side*  so  that  it  might  bring  forth,  fragile 
blossoms  and  bear  luscious  fruits.  Tbi»  it,  was 
that  the  strong  sturdy  oak  was  fitted  for  its  dnty 
by  developing  the.  natnre,  with  whioh  it  had  been 
endowed ;  and  the  fragile  fruit  tree  also,  whioh 
■eemed.to  havp  a  sterner  disoipline  at  the  first,  had 
not  to  make  so  great  a  sacrifice  or  to  snSer  so 
severely  in  the  hour  of  ooofiiot  and  in  the  time 
of  war. 

Such  little  trees  there  are  often  amongst  the 
"plantings  of   the'  Lord." 

The  one  great  thing  fqr  every  human  t?ee  i)l 
the  ''Lord's  planting"  is,  that  it  should  gjrow  np 
a   "tree   of  righteoosnese 'V thinking    right,   doin;; 


right,  according  to  its  ovrn  tiati 
midst  of  those  conditions  and 
life  in  which  the  Lord  has  planted  it.  You 
may  be  eare  that  the  Great  Husbandman  knows 
best — and,  indeed.  He  alone  knows  at  all — what 
is  thi'  most  suitable  soil  for  your  nature — 
what  is  exactly  Che  best  proportion  of  sunshine 
and  of  shade,  of  peace  and  of  storm,  for  yonr 
growth. 

I  muat  not  end  without  telling  you  something 
of  the  only  perfectly  righteous  Tree  that  ever  grew 
and  tlourished  in  the  atmosphere  of  earth.  It  wat 
a  Tree  of  which  we  read  tJiat  "  Its  leaves  were  for 
the  healing  of  the  nations."  It  was  planted  indeed 
in  what  seemed  to  men  to  be  the  most  unsuitable 
and  uncongenial  surroundings:  It  grew  up  in  the 
city  of  Nazareth,  which  was  so  well  known  for 
its  sin  and  infamy  that  men  asked  with  sur- 
prise, "  Can  any  good  thing  come  out  of 
Nazareth  1 "  But  no  foulness  of  the  air  could 
hinder  Its  beautifnl  growth  ;  no  fierce  temfKst  of 
sin  could  shake.  Its  Qod-llkc  strength:  and  from, 
It  leaves  of  forgiveness  and  ot  love,  of  mercy 
and  of  sacrifice,  have  fallen  in  redeeming  clouds, 
and.   are    falling   etill,    "for    the^   healing    of    the 

It  only  ne«ds  that  anyone  who  feels  the>  deadly 
pain  qf  sin.  and  .  the  poison  of  evil  in  their 
veins  should  etretch  out  the  hand  of  faith  and 
take  the  leaf,  with  its  cleansing  and  restoring 
powers,  and  press  it  to  the  throbbing,  wound.  I 
hope  that  by  God's  blessing,  many  young  readers  of 
these,  few  simple  words  may,  amid  life's  sunshine 
and  its  storm,  grow  up  as  "  tre^  of  rightsoot- 
ness.  the,  planting  of  the  Lord,"  and  in  Bis  own 
good  time  be  transplanted  at  lost  to  that  bright 
heavenly  garden  where  the  winter's  Ktorni  shall 
never   blovr,    and    where    the    summer's   sun    shall 
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With  Illustrative  Anecdotes  and  References. 


Fkbkuirt  nsT.-na  Pint  CbilsHMi  Martyr. 

Tj    read 1.(*  _  tL    8—15  ;     tii.     51— CO,      Goldm 

'  Text— Ret.  a.  10. 

STEODUCTIOX.  Trouble 
hM  betran.  ComplBinta 
about  the  distribution  or 
the  alma.  The  Gree^ 
Jews  eaj  their  widows 
neirlected.  Seven  honeet 
and  godl;  men  ohosea. 
I  Ordained     b;     Apoiitles 

to    «ee     to    this.      Ste- 
phen woe  the  first. 
I.  StcpbcD's   Lite  (vi. 
8— 1S>,    Sit  eharaefrr.      Fnlt    of    faith    in    Christ 
and  power  from  the  Holy  Ohost.     Also  Icnown   tu 
be  honest  and  wise 

Hi'  woTlt.  Seeing  to  bodilj  wants.  Also  worked 
miracles  and  taught  the  people.  A  tnie  erant^eliBt, 
like  his  HaBt«r,  oaring  for  bodies  and  eonla.    - 

■  Hit  eitrmiet.  Members  of  varions  sjnagoinles 
pat  queftions  to  cat«h  him,  as  others  had  done  to 
Christ  (St.  Mark  viii.  11).  Conld  not  gainsay  hU 
words.  Therefore  tri«d  to  onuh  by  false  evi- 
dence— as  the;  had  done  to  Jesas. 

nil  trial.  Char^  of  blasphemy  against  the 
Temple  and  the  Law— that  Christ  would  destroy 
the  Temple   and  ohanp:e   the   Law  of   Hoses. 

Hit  caltuiuM.  Knew  who  was  for  him.  Was 
nnmoved.  Hie  face  peaoeful  like  an  angel''.  Re- 
membered  Christ's  promise   (St.   Matt.   x.    ID). 

Lessons,  (l)  Differences  of  administration,  but 
the  same  Lord  ;  He  gave  some  pastors  and  teochers. 
(2)  In   the   Lord   ib   my   trust.     What   can   roan  do 

ir.  Sicpfeea's  Detth  (vii.  .'il-Gfi).    Hit  d^/f»rr. 

God  is  your  life — not  Moses,  nor  the  Temple, 
nor  the  Law.  God  has  now  revealed  Himself  by 
Jesus,  and  yon  have  set  Him  at  nauiiht. 

Hii  deHuxeialion.  Jews  uhvays  rebellious,  rm 
sistini;  God's  Spirit,  will  not  be  convinced.  Have 
crucified  the  Saviour— not  kept  the   Law. 

Hit  riiinit.  Saw  Son  of  God  stanr)in£r  as  if  (o 
defend  him.  JewM,  full  of  raire.  seize  him,  carry  to 
place  of  execution,  stone  to  death. 

Hit  prayer.  Pardon  for  his  murderers  —  na 
Christ  also  (SL    Luke   ixiii.   .^4). 

Hit  riid.  Perfect  peace— for  Christ  was  with 
him.    He   overcame   by   the   Lomb   (Rev,   xii.   II). 

LKesON.     Blessed   is  the   man   that  endureth. 


Example  of  Keekiuw. 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul  onco  refuaed  to  recommend  the 
dissolute  son  of  a  lady  of  rank  to  a  bislioprlc.  Iho 
next  time  the  lady  saw  the  Saint  she  storrned  at  him, 
aod  in- a  nse  threw  a  lamp  at  him.  which  struck  his 
face.  A  person  who  was  present  cried  out  la  dlsmay 
and  tried  to  draw  SL  Viocent  from  Ihe  room.  "  It 
Is  nothloK/  said  the  SMnl.  wiping  his  (acr.  "bat  an 
Instance  of  a  mother's  eicossivo  fondness  for  her 
child.- 

February  23TH.-Tbe  Diidplea  DUiwrMd. 
Ta  rrad Irtt  riii.  1—17.      (iMea  Trit—.lrtt  riU.  i. 

latrodBCtlon.  At  Stephen's  martyrdom  wiCnesaea 
who  stoned  him  laid  their  clothes  at  the  fe«t  of 
Saul.     Persecution   now   extended. 

t.  ChHKh  at  Jeraulea  Scitlercd  fl— 4). 
Sltpkes't  fnimral.  Tooohing  scene.  Devout  men 
carried  Stephen  outside  city  gates  tc  his  cave-tomb 
— many  shed  tears. 

Pcrteciitiiia.  Saul,  the  rinjrleader- full  of  zenl 
to  pat  down  sect  of  ChTistiaos— tbou^'ht  was  doinp 
God  service  (iivi.  9), 

Jlttalt.  Christians  scattered  in  all  direction^^ 
but  took  the  plad  news  of  the  Saviour  with  them. 
Soon  the  persecutor  will  be  pieaohing   himself. 

LEB90N.    Man's  extremity.  God's  opportunity. 

II.  Church  at  Suarla  Fsindcd  (.'>— i:t). 

Philip,  one  of  the  i^veii  evan^.'etists.  preacheil 
Christ  as  the  Messiah,  Some  Samaritans  had 
heard  and  believed  in  Christ  three  yearn  before 
(St.  John  iv.  42),  Result  again  now  that  many 
believed.     Great  joy  (Gal.   v.   22)   in   the  city. 

Tlir.  ixrrfrrr.  Siroon  by  tricks  and  sorcery  been 
looked  npon  as  possessing  preat  power  of  God. 
People  now  desnTteil  him.  bviievin'r  in  Christ. 
He  loo  professed  faith  and  was  hoptisw).  Con- 
vinced of  miraculous  power  of  Apostles,  thouRht; 
they  were  greater  than  himself.  Xot  really  con- 
verted—was   afterwards   condemned    by    St.    Peter 
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LF.330X:  Xot  everyone  that  saith  unto  Me,  Lord, 
Lord,  shall  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 
bnt  he   that  doeth   the  will   of   My  Father. 

III.  Church  at  Samaria  Visited  (ti- IT). 

}lg  u'liaui .'  Peter  and  John,  the  leading  Apostles. 
St,  Johtt  once  asked  Christ  to  let  fire  destroy 
these  same  Samaritans.  Xow  prays  that  fire  of 
Holy   Spirit  may   give   them   life. 

Lessons.  (I)  When  the  Comforter  is  come,  H» 
shall  teach  yon  all  things.  (2)  Urow  in  graoe  and 
in   the  knowledge  of  oar  Lord   and   Saviour. 


Scripture  Lessons  for  School  ./at?  Home. 
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T&uglit  by  the  Holy  Gboitb 

Over  the  door  of  a  church  in  Hamburg:  there  i?  a 
pieoe  of  statuary.  In  a  marble  chair  aits  a  man  upon 
whose  kneo  rests  a  parohment.  On  this  his  eyes  are 
fixed,  and  in  his  rlt;ht  hand  he  holds  a  pen,  with  which 
he  seems  to  be  writing:.  It  is  St.  John  the  Evaugelist. 
He  thinks  himself  alone,  but  he  is  not.  An  angel  stands 
behind  him,  gazing  over  his  shoulder  at  the  parchment, 
and^'iih  hjs  right  band  he  guides  the  pen.  This  is  in- 
Bpiration  wrought  in  marble.  Without  the  teaching  and 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  can  do  nothing  right. 

March  7th.— The  Ethiopian  Convert. 

To     rcdd^Acts    viii.    20 — iO.        Gulden    Tvrt— 

Acts   tiiu   S"). 

lotrDdoctiojB.  Another  call  to  work  for  Philip 
the  EvftDgeiist;  Showing^  the  great  houour  put  by 
God  on  the  simple  prSeaching  *of  the  Gospel. 

I.  Tli«  Cill  (26).  St  Philip^s  work  in  Samaria 
over  for  the  present.  An  anp'ol,  or  messien<jfer, 
from  Grod  calls  him  down  south.  He  is  to  go  to 
Gaza*.    He  obey«  at  once.' 

II.  The  Student  (27—34).    His  calling. 

Was  a  chief  minister  under  Queen  of  Ethiopia — 
*^ Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer."  Was  a  ''prose- 
lyte "    or  convert  to  Jewish  religion. 

His  ehara^fr.  A  thoughtful,  earnest  student. 
Eiqployed  leisure  time. in  reading  God's  Word — was 
peeking  more  light. 

SU  studies.  Was  readinjr  aloud  the  prophecies 
of  Isaiah  about  the  Messiah.  In  need  of  a  teachel. 
Gladly  welcomed  Philip.  Was  reading:  Isaiah 
liii.   7,  8.    Wanted  to  understand  meaning:. 

Christ  led  as  a  lamb  to  death — a  willing  sacrifice. 

Opened  not  His  mouth — Christ  answered  nothin^r. 

Judgment  taken   away — i.e.  hod  not  a  fair  trial. 

Who  shall  declare  His  generation  ?  No  witnesses 
came  to  speak  to  His  character. 

His  life  tiiken.     He  died  a  violent,  shameful  death. 

Lesson.    Search  the  Scriptures  :  they  testify  of  Me. 

III.  The  ConVert  (35—40).  ■  Convinetd. 
Explanation    so    clear    he  is    at  once  persuaded. 

He  asks  to  be  received  into  the  Church. 

Baptised.    The  carriage  halts.    He  is  baptised — 
first  professing  faith  in  Jesus <  as  Son  of  God. 
.    Lesson.    Fruit  of  the  Spirit  is  love,  joy,  peoca. 

Desirv  for  Instruction. 
In  the  year  1881  (writes  a  lady)  I  was  staying  at  a 
clergyman's  house  at  a  small  settlement  in  South  Africa. 
A  church  was  being  built,  and  was  shortly  to  bo  opened. 
One  day  a  cart  came  up  to  the  house  in  which  were  a 
Dutchman  with  an  English  wife  and  two  children.  They 
!lvea  iwo  hundred  miles  away,  and  earned  their  liveli- 
hood by  hawking  things  from  place  to  place.  The 
wopaan  was  a  Christian,  and  very  anxious  for  books,  and 
that  her  children  shotild  be  baptised.  They  had  heard 
accidentally  of  there  being  a  clergyman  in  this  setile- 
menti  and  determined  to  seek  him  out.  They  had  been 
i«ix  weeks  on  the  road,  asVing  their  way  from  place  to 
place  and  praying  that  God  would  guide  thcni.  Their 
only  shelter  and  sleeping-place  was  underneath  tho 
cart.  But  they  persevered,  and  at  last  arrived  safely. 
I  need  hardly  say  how  eagerly  they  were  welcomed.  We 
kept  them  a  few  days  and  supplied  them  with  books. 
The  good  clergyman  taught  them  more  of.  the  way  of 
salvatiob,  and  the  day  before  they  left  the  father  and 
the  two  bhtldren  were  baptised  in  the  new  church.  It 
was  a  happy  day  for  all,  and,  like  the  Eunuch,  they  went 
on  their  way*  rejoicing. 


March  Hth.— Sanl  the  Persecutor  Converted. 

To    rtad—Acts   ix.   1—12,    17— 2U.      Golden    Tfxt^ 

1    Tim.   i.   1.-1. 

Ifltrodoctioii.  Saul  was  son  of  a  Jew  living  in 
Tarsus,  capital  of  (Jilicia,  a  Roman  citizen.  Was* 
educated  by  Gamaliel .  at  Jerusalem,  and  became  a- 
Pharisee  (xxvi.  .*>).  As  such  became  bitter  against 
Christ  and  Christians,  and  consented'  to  Stephen  s 
death. 

I.  Saul's  Mission  of  Persecution  (1—7).^ 

Hatred  and  malice  led  on  to  threats  and 
murder.  Church,  growing  rapidly,  has  (Spread  to 
Damascus.  Saul  gets  warrant  from  High-  Priest  to 
apprehend  and  bring  Christian  Jews  to  >  Jerusalem 
for  trial  and  punishment. 

,  The  journey,  ProbaWy  on  camels — several  days. 
At  last  one  day  at  noon  came  near  Damascus. 
Suddenly  great  light  is  seen  (xxvi,  13),  brighter 
than  noonday  sun.  Was  tlie  glory  of  God.  He 
falls  to  the  earth — shears  a  *  voice  to  him  alone : 
*•  Why  perseoutest  thou  Me  ?  " 

The  call.  \  Distinctly  from  Christ.  Saul  recog- 
nises it  as  divine.  Asks  who  it  is.  Is  told  it  ia 
Jesus,  persecuted  by  him  in  the  persQU  of  His- 
saints,  Cjhrist*  being  one  wi|ih  His  people. 

The  appeal.  Christ'  quotes  common  proverb — 
oxen  kicking  against  the  goad  injure  themselves. 
So  Saul,  resisting  his  own  conscience,  suffers.  At 
once  Saul  asks  and  receives  instructions.  He  is> 
to  go  into  Damascus,  where  he  will  be  told  what 
to  do.  So  the  Lord  Je^i|s  appeared  to  hi^n,  Ifu t  of 
all,  after  His  resurrection  (1"  Cor,  xv.  8). 

II.  Saal's  Conversion  (8 -Hsl 2}    Mis  prostration. 
He  rises,  opens  his  eyeib,oCatr  see  nothipif.    Is  lc<l 

into  the  city;  fasts  three  days,  sightless. 

Mis  teacher.  Ananias,  disciple  of  Christ,,  is  toUi 
of  Saul  by  God  in  a  vision — is  sent  to  ;find  him 
out — to  restore  his  sight. 

Mis  prayer.  Saul  had  often  piUyed  befiore,  \>\xt 
never  as  now.  He  prays  for  mercy  and  obtains  it 
(1   Tim.  i.  ^13)  because  he  had  acted  ignorantly. 

LB860K.    I  will  confess  my  sins  to  the  Lord. 

IIL  Saal's   Unptism  (17—20).     The  seene:^ 

Ananias  goes  straight  up  to  him;  calls  him 
brother,  lays  his  hands  on  hiB>  head,,  restores  his 
sight,  and  conveys  to  him  the  Holy  Ghost. ^  Saul 
is  at  once  baptised,  takes  food,  and  is  strengthened. 
Begins  to   preach  Christ. 

Lessons.  (1)  God*s  mercies  are  infinite.  (2> 
Whosoever  shall  call  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
shall  be  saved. 

OonversLon  of  an  Actor. 

GolaMus  (A.D.  S97)  was  a  cpinic  actor.  One  day  therer 
was  pei'formed  on  the  sta^e  a  parody  of  Christian 
rites.  A  large  baihing-tub  wA  fUled;  with  water  and 
he  was :  dipped  in  it,  wh'ile  Another  ■  .clown  repented 
the  sacred  words.  When  he  rofle  from  (he  >aih  aud 
was  clothed  in. white  it  'vv'as  seen  that  a  change  bad 
come  oyer  him.,  His.jeMtiii^f'rjnanntBr  wns  gOne,  and 
there  was  a  solemn  look ^o)i  hii  face.  "I  ani  a  Cllri^- 
tian,"  he  said.  '*  I  'sdtv  wlicii  I*  was  in  the  font  a 
dazzling  light,  and  therefore  I  wiU  die  as  a  Chiistian.  * 
When  the  audience  saw  that  he  was  in.*  earnest  they 
dragged  him  outside  in  his  Cbi'istian  garb  and  stoned 
him  to  death. 
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NOTES    OF    CHRISTIAN     LIFE     AND     WORK. 


"EaT«  Tou Out  &  Oood  Lettwf" 

¥H1S  is  the  qncalion  uliicli  we  Inlely  hearil 
.  one  Anicr[cun  lady  ask  nnotiiei'  in  tbc  Post- 
(Iffjce  at  Dresden.  Ami  cerWiniy  there  in 
nothing  bo  reasBuriiiK  wlieii  ivt  nre  in  ii  far  lan<l 
us  to  get  "  ■,'ood  '■  letters — tliiit  is  to  aay,  letters 
full  of  gomt  iicwB  from  home.  It  was  In  give  us 
and     comfort   that   our-  Hcnrcnly 


Father  wrote  to  un,  bo  to  Epcak,  in  the  Bible.  The 
Icttcig  and  every  part  of  tliat  book  are  good,  for 
thev  contain  the  good  news  of  the  Kiogdom  of 
God. 

A  Uttle  Koto  B»»r. 
U.  is  an  old  story  that  itoroe  poor  maa,  bein;; 
nHkeit  what  three  things  he  would  n-ieii  for,  if 
throe  wishes  were  to  be  granted  to  him,  answered : 
"  Ab  mnch  money  as  I-  cnn  spend;  o.^  much 
beer  as  I  can  drink";  and  then,  after  prolonged 
reflection,  "'  a  little  more  beer."  This  man  liad  a 
low  conception  of  the  good  things  for  which  lie 
might  liave  wished,  but  he  deserves  Bonio  credit 
for  being  able  to  make  up  liis  mind.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted,  which  ia  more  thnn  ninny  of 
un  do.  There  ate  H>nie  people  who  are  always 
grnmbliii;;,  hut  when  they  ttre  asked  directly 
wlint  it  is  lliey  want  are  unable  to  any.  Not  no 
Sulomon.  IVIicn  Ciod  nppe.nired  to  him  in  a 
drcant  nitd  asked  what  be  most  desireil,  he  liad 
his  nnswcr  iXMuly,  as  we  ^ly.  Me  asked  for  an 
iindcrHtitniliog  heart.  He  did  this  because  ho  wns 
humble,  nnd  felt  tJiat  be  con|d  not  guide,  liiniself 
or  others  any  more,  than  a  child  uulees  his 
Heavenly  Father  led  him.  If  we  une  humble, 
mid  realise  our  re»>pon9ibiIiticB,  we  shall  wish  for 
Uud's  gliiduncc  mure  than  for  anything  else. 

SUght-IuTe-beeiL 
In  a  t^r.nnct  by  Hossetti  there  is  this  line — "Look 
in  iLiy  face  :  my  name  ia  Might-have-been. '  This 
"Miglit-have-hecn"  is  a  great  toe  to  pur  hnppineiw. 
How  it  linunlH  u»,  for  instnnce,  when  n  loved  friend 
baa  died  !  If  only  we  hnd  done  or  left  undone  this 
or  that,  we  might  hnvc  him  with  us  still !  His  life, 
too,  might  hn\c  been  m  much  happier  if  we  hwl  acted 
iliircrcntly  towards  him.  Many  spend  tiietr  lives 
miserably  speculating  what  might  hnvc  been  if  only 
tliey  had  not  said  or  done  this  fooliith  word  or  deed, 
or  if  tbey  hnd  been  more  prampt  and  less  cowardly 
when  splendid  opportiuiities  presented  themselves. 
Such  spfculutions  are  very  foolish,  hecanea  things 
might  not  have  turned  out  ns  we  think  tliey  would- 
It  mit;ht  net  have  been  God'i  will  that  they 
should. 


Short  Ansows. 


FatUeoat  Luu  fm  OvbAmj. 
Tbe  Lnndon  Ghetto  — 
otherwise  Petticoat  Lane  and 
tlie  thoiiund  and  one  alleyx 
nnd  courts  of  which  t)io 
neighbourhood  is  composed 
^Ib  fast  becoming  a,  Iiappy 
liumtiug  ground  for  the  lsl(«r- 
dny  realist  who  ia  always  on 
the  look  out  for  a  stiitablo 
■boclcgroiind  for  his  literary 
photographs.  Of  course  there 
IB  always  a  danftec  that  the 
public,  ever  ready  to  shirk 
its  respODsihilities,  will  try 
to  convince  itself  Uiat  the 
liorront  of  a  novelist's  Ghetto 
are  porelythc  outcome  of  n 


.    fertile 


It 


must,  however,  be  remcrn- 
berod  that  few  men  did 
nioro  than  Charles  UJckenR 
to  free  the  white  slaves  of  a 
nineteenth  -century  civitisn- ' 
tion,  nnd  it  may  be  that  siidi 
bouks  will  do  more  for  the 
"  pauper   alien  "  tbnn  wlmle 


volui 


It   i 


do   this,  then  his 


just  as  ivell  that  "Society," 
n'hich  holds  the  fnte  of 
thousands  in  its  careless 
t;rttsp,  flhould  he  made  to 
realise  what  a  Sunday  in 
Petticoat  Lane  means  ; 
should  be  forced  to  pause 
•nd  consider  the  reaulta  of 
a  hideonn  sweating  system. 
]{  the  Dickens  of  tO'day  csi 
is  a  graod  work. 


Books,  BlognqiUok]  and  OUMrwise. 
Amongst  the  works  which  call  for  notice  Uiih 
month  are  two  notable  biographies  which  reach 
us  from  Nfessra.  Hodder  and  Stoughton.  The  forc- 
niosC  place  mnat  1»b  given  to  the  well-writ(eil  and 
profusely  illustrated  "  Life  of  Queen  Victoria,"  in 
which  the  writer— Samh  A.  Tooley — deals  almost 
exclusively  with  the  personal  and  domestic  events 
of  her  Majeaty's  life  ;  whilst  in  "  Margaret  Ogilvy  " 
Mr.  J.  M.  Borrie  gives  us  a  moHt  touching  and 
eloquent  account  of  the  later  life  of  his  mother, 
who,  in  accordance  with  the  bcotch  custom,  -was 
known  by  ber  maiden  nauio  to  all  her  intimate 
friends.  This  tilial  tribute,  witli  its  tender  solici- 
tude nnd  its  qaiet  huniour,  would  alone  have  been 
HDHicicnt  to  make  the  author  famous.  ^Another 
volume  of  that  most  valuable  series.  "  Tbe  Biblical 
Illustrator"  (Nisbet  and  Co.),  has  jiut  reached 
us,  and  is  devoted  to  a  comprehensive  expositinu 
of  the  Second  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,  by  the 
Kev.  J.   S.   Exell.     It  is  impossible,  in  the  space 
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at  our  disposal,  to  say  more  than  tltat  it  is  in 
every  way  a  fitting  companion  to  its  predeccsnors.  , 
—All  Bible  stndeuts  will  be  glad  to  hear  that 
Bishop  Etlicott's  well-kno(vii  Commentary  is  being 
issno<l,  uiiabridgcd,  in  monthly  parl^  by  Mcssts. 
Casselt,  at'  a  price  which  places  the  work 
within  the  reach  of  all.— The  latest  coiitrihntor 
to  Mcssra.  Sampson  Low's  series,  "  Preaehors  of  the 
Ase,'  is  the  new  Bishop  ot  London,  who  gives  his 
volume  ot  sermons  the  title  of  "The  Herilagc  oi 
the  Spirit."  These  sermons  were  delivered  wiiilst 
Dr.  Crcighton  was  Bishop  of  Peterborough,  and 
have  an  added  interest  now  that  the  Bishop  has 
been  Lransfenvd  to  bis  larger  and  more  imimrtant 
sphere  of  labour. — From  -Messrs.  Morgan  and 
Seott  we-have  received  a  volume  of  chamcteristic 
addresses  by  the  well-known  American  ev.ingelisl, 
Mr.  ]>.  L.  Moody  j  nnd  also  a  very  instructive 
■  series  of  "  Notes  from  my  Bible,"  which  Mr. 
Moody  states  is  the  harvest  of  many  years"  gnthci- 
ing,  and  which  will,  no  doubt,  be  found  very 
helpful  aiAl  useful  to  the  many  friemis  of  the 
"  Bishopof  Northfiold."— Wo-linvc  also  to  acknow- 
ledge   the     receipt    of     the     complete    edition    of 
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"  Longmans'  Mnric  Course,"  an  ably  wrilten  ,  nnd 
'^ve]l- planned  text-book  on  tbc  "  £lenieiitH  of  Maaic, 
Hanuony  aoil  Counlerpoint,  RLytlini.  Analysis,  nnil 
llusical  FqnA,"  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Bertensbaw,  B.Mtis., 
'ill  which'  is  tncludnl  exercises  on  every  subject, 
tiius  rendering  it  a  most  useful  xork  fur  students  ; 
a  clever  story  of  Welsh  villupo  life,  under  the  title 
.if  "tk-Hva  and  GIndye"  (Elliot  Stock),  by  Dr. 
William  Itces,  whicli  hns  been  translated  from 
tlie   WcUh  by  Mr.   W.  Kees  Evaus  ;   n  volume  of 


"\'cr»e  by  onr  eontribiiloi',  Mr.  J,  R,  Emttwowl, 
■«'liidi  is  issued — in  a  vtry  nt tractive  form — by 
Metwrti.  George  Pliilip  and  Son,  under  the  title 
"Fireside  Poems";  "The  R-iptiHt  Hnmlbook  for 
I89T,*'  issned  by  tlie  Council  of  tlie  Baptist  Union 
tliroLigh  Messrs.  Vealc.  ChilTeriel  nnd  Co.  ;  and  a 
new  edition  of  Messrs.  Jolin  Walker  and  Co.'s 
eonipaet  'Tockct  Atlas  of  tbe  World,"  wliinh 
has  been  compiled— with  index  and  statistical 
notes— by  Mr.  J.  E.  Banhnlomew,  F.R.G.S.,  nnd 
would  nmke  a  very  acceplabic  addition  to  aiiy 
Btadent'e  litH'ary. 


A  "llatandFoot"  SmU^. 
Tiie    most    hopeful    sijtn     in    tliis     two-year-old 
enterprise,    started    by  a    little   band    of    cnergetie 
Engliabwomen,     is     tiie     native     interest     already 
aroused,      not     only,     thou^-h     of     course    chiefly, 
among    the    women    of    China.       Prize   essays    oa 
the     subject    of    foot-binding     have     lately    been 
invited,   and-  a    Chinese    lady    has    won   the   day. 
After  dtvellin^'    ou    the   phywcnl    honom   of    tlio 
process,    she     addncea     some    causes    of    ila     con- 
tinuance.    Tlie  lack  of  education  amnu^ 
women,  she  writes,  makes  their  venera- 
lion    for   this   nge-Iong  cuBlom   almost 
invincible.      Then   there  is   the  alrange 
fact    that    no    virtue    or    beanty    will 
secure     an     eligible     marriage     to     f^ 
"natural-footed"  woman.      "What   is 
the  size  of  her  feet  T"  is  the   inquiiy 
of   every   would-be  woo«r.   -  And   also 
there    is   the    naturol  emulation    an  to 
this    so-called   chai'm.      A    girl    whose 
feet  are   less   cnished  tlian   her  com- 
pantuiis'  will  bitterly  blame  her  [tarente 
fur  snch  a  defect !     "And  in  titis  day  of 
free    international    iulercourse."    writes 
this  patriotic  lady,  "  we,  formerly  first 
in  cinlisatiou.  are    a  by-word   among 
the   nations     by   reason    of    this    bar- 
barity.     Most     seueible    and    practical 
are  this  lady's   suggestions  for  reform. 
Let  the  girls  be  educated  ;  an  imperial 
prohibitory  edict  obtained ;    lot  lendini; 
fiimilies  form    on  abjuring  lea;;no   and 
■iKeriiiarry  ;    let  nianufnciurers  employ 
only    nntnral-footcil    women,    and    let 
nil    Cliristinu    converts   be   required   to 
unbind     their     feet,    if     still    possible. 
Tliese  suggestions,  if  carried  out,  would 
■jniclily   hrin;;  aliont  n   bettor   state  of 
thiii;:^,    and    surely   we   all    mtint   long 
for  the  em,  in  this  sense,  of  "  the  new 
woman  "  in  China  \ 

"Tommy  Likes  to  TluuiksglTe." 
An  nrniy  chaplain  told  us  tlic  follow- 
ing.     He  imd  on' two  or  three  occosiDns 
to   shorten   morning   prayer   at    parade 
service,   nnd    he   left   out   tlie    General 
Thanlisgiving.    Talking  about  the  cur- 
tjijimcnt,     nn     oIKcer     suggested     that     it    -would 
have    l>een     better     to     have    omitted     something 
oisc    instead    of     Ihis  :    "For,"   lie   said,    "Tommy 
likes   (n   tbiuiksgivc."      We   hope  that  onr   soldiers 
do     like     to     than  keg  ivc,     for    tliey    have     liealth 
and    streuglli    and    youth    and    many    other    good 
things    for    whieli     Iliey    ought    to    be    grAtefnl ; 
but    there    are     civilians    who     have    even    more 
blessings,     for     which     they     never     tliauk     God. 
For  what  they   have   received   they    are   thaufclesa, 
for   what   tUey    have    not    received    they    are    in- 
digtinnt. 


Short  Arrows. 
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GaUant  Bescne  \fy  "The  Quiver"  Boat 
Since  onr  last  number  was  passed  for  press, 
tidings  have  readied  as  of  another  roAcue  by  The 
QriVER  lifeboat  at  Marinate,  >vhieh  took  i»hicc  011 
the  14 til  of  December.  The  boat  w;i8  launched  at 
5.13  a.ni.,  and  proceciled  through  a  strong  gale 
to  search  for  a  ship  reported  t^  be  wrecked  on 
tlic  Tongue  Sands,  and  which  tlie  ci-ew  succeeded 
in  finding  after  two  hours^  heavy  work.  Tiic  vessel 
was  discovered  to  be  the  schooner  Kva^  of  Runcorn, 
earning  ^\e  men,  three  of  whom  had  been  washed 
away  before  THE  QUIVER  crew  arrived  and  suc- 
ceeded in  rescuing  the  remaining  two,  who  had 
lashed  themselves  to  the  topmast  trees.  The  boat 
w'lih.  the  survivors  reached  Margate  again  ut  10 
o'clock,  after  five  hours'  battling  with  a  heavy  seu/ 
nnd  we  are  pleased  to  note  that  in  the  official 
report  the  lifeboat  is  described  as  having  behaved 
"veo'  welL" 

"The   Lifirht   of   the   WorW." 

Special  Aimonncement. 
This  famous  picture,  by  Mr.  W.  Holman  Hunt, 
which  is  now  at  Keble  College,  Oxford,  has 
lieen  exquisitely  reproduced  under  the  supervision 
of  the  artist,  and  will  be  presented,  as  a  separate 
platf,  with  the  March  number  of  The  Quiveb. 
The  picture  is  printed  on  fine-art  paper  which  has 
Wn  prepared  exclusively  for  the  purpose,  and  tlie 
M'hole  plate,  allowing  for  the  margin,  measures 
sixteen  and  a  half  inches  by  eleven.  We  believe 
that  all  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  possess,  in 
such  an  artistic  and  permanent  form,  a  copy  of  this 
inspired  master]>iece,  of  which  Ruskin  says,  "  Hunt's 
*  Light  of  the  World '  is,  I  believe,  the  most  per- 
fect instance  of  expressional  purpose  and  technical 
|>o\ier  which  the  world  has  yet  produced." 

Our  Next  Number. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  nev  «erlal  stoiry,  entitled  "  When 
<he  Morning  Cometh,"  which  has  been  written  by 
Miss  Evelj-n  Everett  Green,  in  collaboi-ation  with 
Miss  Lonisa  Bedford,  and  will  be  illustrated  by 
^Val  Paget ;  an  article  on  the  "  Young  Women's 
C'hrwtLnn  Association*'  by  Lord  Kinnaird,  accom- 
[•aDied  bj-  photographic  views  of  the  members  at 
'Work  nnd  recreation  ;  a  descriptive  account  of  a 
*'Snnday  with  the  Queen  of  Holland,"  illustratc<l 
from  photographs  specially  taken  by  the  author ; 
•an  article  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes  on  "  The  Gods  of 
the  Sontli  Seas,''  with  sixteen  illustrations  ;  three 
i«hort  complete  stories  in  addition  to  the  serials  ; 
■9«erinons  by  the  Bishop  of  Derry  and  Dr.  Parker  ; 
and  other  interesting  items. 


League    of   Christian  Compassion 

OUR    CHRISTMAS    HAMPERS. 

To  most  of  us  Christmas  seems  a  long  way 
behind  now  ;  but  as  our  January  part  went  to  press 
early  in  December,  it  was,  of  course,  impossible  to 
report  upon  our  scheme  before  this.  We  are  glad 
to  be  able  to  state  that,  through  the  generosity  of 
some  of  our  readers,  we  were  enabled  to  provide  80 
hampers  in  addition  to  the  250  we  had  ourselves 
arranged  for,  and  so  330  lonely  and  destitute  poor 
were  cheered  and  comforteil  at  Christmastide  with 
The  Quiver  hamper:  We  have  received  very 
gratifying  letters  of  thanks  from  a  large  number 
of  the  recipients  and  their  friends,  and  our  only 
regret  was  the  dissippointment  caused  to  several 
hundreds  of  applicants. 

We  are  again  happy  to  recoi-d  a  steady  increase 
in  our  .  membership,  and  the  1*011  of  the  League 
now  stands  at 

We  earnestly  nope  that  our  members  will  con- 
tinue to  co-operate  with  us  in  making  the  League 
known,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  those 
who  have  decided  to  promote  a  "  Spreading 
Tree"  (as  described  iu  our  last  issue),  and  to 
answer  any  questions  relating  to  the  scheme, 
which  we  hope  .will  be  the  means  of  considerably 
increasing  a  knowledge  of  the  League  and  its 
objects,  nnd  so  adding  extensively  to  its  member* 
ship.  

RULES   OF    THK    LEAGUE. 

1.  All  readers  of  Tub  Qciver  and  their  friends  are 
invited  to  become  Members,  toithout  subacriptioiu  There 
is  no  limit  as  to  age. 

2.  Inteoding  Members  are  only  required  to  s'gn  the 
Declaration,*  and  forward  it  to  the  '*  Editor  of  Thk 
Quiver,  Lm  Belle  Sauvage,  London^  E.C"  Any  number 
of  the  Membership  Forms  will  be  gladly  supplied  on 
application. 

3.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  sig^na- 
tures  of  at  least  ten  other  Members  shall  be  placed  in  a 
List  of  Honour  and  receive  a  Cbrtificatb  to  ihat 
cfTect.  '      \ 

4.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures of  at  leatit  Fifty  Members  >haU  be  classed  as  a 
DiSTiXG(j.8HED  Membrk  and  receive  a  Certificatis  to 
that  effect,  with  a  distinctive  Medal 

a.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures Of  at  least  One  Hundred  Members,  within  eix 
months  will,  ix  addition  to  being  c'assed  as  a  Die* 
TiNOi'isiiBD  Member,  be  awarded  a  suitable  Presenta- 
tion Volume. 

Note. — Each  reader  is   specially  asked  to  sign^ 
and  send  t/ie  form*  of  membership  to  tlm  Editor, 
It  wilt  go  for  a  \d.  stamp  if  left  unsealed. 

Our   younger   members   may    be    glad    to  know 

of  the  ^^  Little  Folks  Humane  Society,"  which  \Vas 

founded  some   years    ago  for   the   speeial  {uirpose 

of  encouraging  kindness  to  animals.     Membership 

iu  our  League   of  Compassion   will  not  disqualify 

them  from  joining  this  useful  society  also. 

*  This  will  be  found  in  a  later  page  of  this  Part,  and  should 
be  cut  out,  signed,  and  posted  as  above  directed.— Esw 
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"Tha  QnivBr"  Fonda. 

List    of    contributions    leccivcd    from    November 

2Sth,    1806,    up    to    and    iDcluitiiig    January    4tli. 

1897.     Subscriptions   received   after   this   <lalc    will 

be  acknowled^d  next  month  : — 

For  "tht  Qldvtr"  Waifs'  Fund;  Darbr  and  Jnan, 
Hs.  1  J.  J.  £.,  {iavan  <l€etta  doDuUon).  ds. ;  U.  C.  M..  at. ; 
A  aiutnw  M«Uiar  (8Mli  domtClon).  la. :  U.  T.  Cooper,  ai. 
Jithn'a  Wood.SH.;  M.  U.  R.,  JS:  A  SwHnseB  Mother,  js. ; 
W.  FletDbur.  lO&i  A.  M.,  £1;  C.  F.inblctOD.  IDd.  «<l. ;  K. 
Wilkinson,  lid. ;  Mn>.  TrsTera.  10s. ;  M.  Berry.  KoUod, 
ta.  6d. ;  H.  Warwiek.  10s..-  R  Hurrls.  Is. :  M.  A.-H..  J9. 

For  ■'  Tht  Qaieer'  Plavgrounda  f\iid:  C.  C.  M.,  it. 

-       ~       -  ..  A.  H.  is  :  An  Irish  Girl, 


,   10s.:    R«v.   K.    H.   Jac 
\.  K..  5a.;  M.  Ur     ' 
_, :  N.  C  K..  5b.  :  U 

KsTo  also  been  asked 

e  following  unounls  which  have 
.  £1 :  S..  LcamlnglDn.  lOs. ;  lithi', 
k,  10s. ;  In  Mentor]',  KM. :  J.  M.  S.. 

1/   CrutUtt    to 


btrkdalc.  Ids. 

or  Wirmen.  Soho  Square:  Berlha 

RcUtf  Fund:  A  Friend.  5s.;   An 

"foV'tVc  '^i^Diancr  Fund:  Miss  Cunimint[9.  «I. 

For  The  Miagion  to  Ijptra:  A  Jersey  Roscier.  ,». 

Tbe  yuperlnUiident  ol  the  St.  (illcs's  ChriBtian  Mlaalon 
bess  loacknowledgs  the  receipt  u(  So  from  "t^ympaChr," 
ima  ^  from  J.  M.  SaLherland. 

For  The  Chrlttnuta  Hamper  Fund  :  Itarby  and  Josn, 
Ids. :  IC.  ijUrkey.  SCrcaChnni.  2b.  M.  ;  It.  A.  (.'lirtord. 
Wimbledon.  Ud. :  Mrs.  Ogston,  Aberdeen.  Ib.  ;  A  Scotch 
lAsais,  iB. :  A  Ksader  o(  the  Quicer.  Kilbum.  is. :  It. 
HodUer.  Is. :  Mrs.  Vaiii(h*n.  Is. ;  K.  A.  Illaekiiiorf.  As.: 
Anon..  Diirlloglon,  3b.  ad. ;  Mrs.  F.  and  n  Fricnil,  Bedford, 
o.  .  ».    u-i,    ■•,ojTioiil,_ls.i_R  G.  \y.,  OlMimw,  is.  Od.; 


A  ConsUiiit  Reader,    New  (: 


I,  ».   6d.:    K.    Comix 


.'■■. ;  II.  J.  id..  Nortli  Berwick,  is.  Sd. :  M.  Mnckay.  Titrberc 
lUrrlB.  Is.;  SIIbb  Beard,  ytawinarkef.  ftl. :  Hnrry.  DbIbv. 
nnd  Freddy,  2i. :  A  Friend.  Heckmondwike,  ^. :  Miss  K. 
Underwood.  LeIcciCcr.  Cd.:  M1>b  E.  ItowclltTe,  HarhcLey. 
&.  6d. ;  S.  MllCbell.  Camden  Town,  3s.  <]d.  :  Jack,  5e. ; 


W.  Surr.  3b.  :  Mrs.  DewBall.  6d. :  N.  noas.  DQ"dec.  la. : 
A  Widow's  Mite,  Calford,  ed. ;  J.  McClaTchls.  Portrnsb. 
■Jtt. :  Mother.  Anntie,  and  LiUle  Onra.  5s. ;  C.  C.  M..  10b.  : 
Mm.  Dimmer,  la.  :  T.  Dimmer.  Is. j  M.  Cochrane,  Liverpuul. 
'  Ud.;  a.  Jennlnss.  Wlgion.  Is. ;  J.  Burstnn.  BrldKivster.  Is. : 
J-;.  Rae,  Wood  Green,  Is.  6d. ;  G.  HarrlB,  Paris.  £1 ;  Anon  . 
(Cheltenham.  !s.  6d. :  A  Broken  Sixpence.  3i<.;  O.  T. 
Coupee,  at.  John's  Wood,  5s. :  E.  Ainsworth.  Preston.  »d. : 
J.  ?:n.  liclfasl.  Gs.  :  A  StmpalJiiBer.  Coatbrld)^'.  2b.  Gd.  : 
Mrs.  Palmer.  Is  :  Ur4  Harper,  5b.  ;  Anoa..  Mowdcss.  5s.  : 

:    Anon..    KdowIo    Hall,    £5:     M. 

"    ■-  ■   :.  Is.; 


C.    M. 


A  Friend.  Ah.  ;  i^ynlpothy,  1b,  ;  iloiiiclag.  INiroIbv.  and 
MoncrlelT,  3s. ;  M.  Woolben.  3b.  :  F.  itarkess.  2f.  M. :  K 
Twelves,  fld. :  H.  Coi.  tit.  6d. :  Miss  Perry.  Cirencester, 
3b.;  Mrs.  J,  Kvans,  Blrkei^ead.  la.:  T.  Hhlte.  Unroniih- 
hridge.  Is. :  V.  J,  Hntton,  Grimsby.  5b.  ;  M.  H.  II..  el ; 
M.  A.  Coldwell,  as.  ;  M.  WalllB.  <s.  ;  £.,  Hereford,  St.  lid. ; 
M.  K.  C,  Ss.  6d.;  M.  M.  A..  Is.  6d. :  S.  and  M.  li., 
Newman,  5h.  :  Mrs.  Thorpe,  Sa.  8d.  ;  Lsdy  MordauDl,  lOs. : 
iln.  Kins.  da.  :  Anon.,  GlaEKOw,  Sn.  :  T.  'I  honins.  Is. ;  L. 
Keene.  Sh.  M.  ;  Anon..  Berkeley.  Zs.  8ri. :  E.  sione,  2s.  6d. : 
A.  Aidermui,  Is. :  H.  J.  M.,  5e. :  H.  R.  2^  :  Auon.,  Aber- 
Kavenuy,  Zb.  fid. ;  H.  Adamson.  Is.  fid. ;  .\niicUB,  4s. 
For  a  Poor  Churrh  (n  a  Poor  \tltlhbourliood :  A  Well- 

Wlaher.  £5.     (The  t^luirchwardons  deain;  •-  •"   •■— '- 

Kntleful  thiuiks  lo  "  *         '  '     ' 


"  Compaction.'' 

AS  INCIUKST  HF  THE  (IKEAT  FLAGIE. 
This  touching  ']tictiirc,  by  Florence  Itcason. 
ivhich  v'a.4  issued  iti  our  NoveiuUer  nninWr  nndcr 
ilic  above  title,  and  dedicated  to  Uie  MemUTs  ■>( 
llic  Lcn;;uc  of  Oliristian  Compassion,  bos  now  been 
fipccially  repruiluccil  in  a  large  poster  size  for  free 
ilistribuliiin.  This  b^nutifiil  prcscntntiun  plate  >vill 
lie  sent,  post  free,  to  cler^iiicn,  ministers,  snperin- 
teiiileiitK  of  Stimlay  schools,  lenders  of  Bnnd)  of 
Hope,  and  nlheni,  for  display  in  sclionU  or  halls. 
As  only  n  limited  number  liove  been  prepanHl,  it 
is  ilcsirable  timt  early  application  should  he  made, 
addrc<^d  to  the  I'nhlishers  of  The  tjVIVEB,  I.a 
Itcllc  Saiivuge,  London,  E.C. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    OX    THE    INTKRXATIOS'AL    SCKIPTURE    LESSON&l 

U   CJUBSTIONS   O 


37.  Who  was  it  stirred  up  the  Jcwa  at  Jerusalein 
agiUnat  Mt.  Stoplien) 

38.  What  addllional  inrormation  dfwa  St.  fitenhen  ulve 
us  concerning;  the  departure  of  the  Israelites  from 
Kirypli 

39.  St.  Slophen  in  his  addreiB  to  tho  Jews   sprnks  of 


1  apply 


and  CI 


In  what  otbi 
imeJuion  "  i 
UBt  One  "  applied 


40.  By    _ _      .„ „... 

onr  blessed  Lord  i 

41.  Who  founded  tho  Christian  Church  In  Saniarlal 

42.  Where  and  when  did  (he  first  persecution  ot  Ihe 
Church  commence  I 

13;  By  whom  was  Christianity  tau«ht  In  Afrlcal 

41.  By  what  act  did  the  Elhinplan  Kunueh   luafce  bis 

public  protcFsioQ  o[  Christian tty  I 
lo.  Who  IB  supposed  to  have    heeti  one  o(  Iho  early 

converts  of  St.  Philip  the  Deacon! 

46.  In  the  flist  account  given  of  ^L  Paul's  canversioa. 
It  says  Uii;  men  who  accompantwi   htm  "  stood  speech- 

aven  nflerwapda  by  St.  Paul,  he  says  "they  saw  the 
jht.  but  heard  not  the  voice  of  Htm  that  spake."  How 
USD  [hens  two  passages  be  explained? 

47.  What    became    of    tbe    Apostles  dnilDg   the   Hist 


IS  Chtii 


ts  ji.  41. 


e  biptiscd  (. 


36.  They 

37.  Acls.  iL  4fi. 

28.  The  third  boor,  nln 
and  ninth  hour.  Ihrco  p 

29.  Josepbus  says  the 
on  the  outf<ide,  over  aai 


i:  1 ;  Joscphus.  "  Wai 


a.m. :  the  sixth  boar.  noandBT: 

n.  (Acts  11.  15.  X.  9.  and  iU.  1). 
emple  bad  nine  gates,  but  Ibat 

ot  bronze  and  excelled  all  tbe 
d.to  be  the  "Beautllul    Gale  " 


:i3.  Bajmabas  (ActB  iv.  K.  37). 
34.   It  ]«  remarkable  that  Sapphlra  did  not  hoot 
tho  death  and  burial  of  her  husband,  and  ihat  the  bi 

of  his  death  lActs  v.  6-10), 

It  formed  part  ot  the  palaoc  of 


s1tu»t 


■A  tbitt  it  was  not  Interfered  with  whe 
ihe  Temple,  and  thus  n      '      '   ' 


..  Paul  begin   his   prcschinE  ot  the 


X.    lie    was    preside 


vtll.  a  Ix.  11,  and  II 
t    ot    Che    Ronhedrim.   or 
Lots  V.  31-40,  and  xxll.  31. 


josophiu. 
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THE    YOUNQ    WOMEN'S    CHRISTIAN    ASSOCIATION. 

By   the    Rl8:ht  ■  Honourable   Lord    Kinnalrd,    Treasurer  of  the   London   Division  of 
the  Y.W.C.A. 

8  our  great  Metropolis  and      picture    of    extent    luid    of    multiplicity   this 
itu    population    are    ever      brings  before    ii>i,    ax   one    reculls    the    great 
growing,  «o   the    London      stretches  of   Eastern   sand    reaching    on    and 
Young  Women's  Christian      on    into   the  far   distance,   aild    then    reniem- 
Association        continues,      bei"!!   the    well-nigh  infinite    number    uf    frog- 
with    God's    blessing,    to      luents    that   make   up  even    one    handful    uf 
puah         forward         and 
spread     its      work     over 
an   ever- widening  circle. 
The    work  of   our   London   division  is  only 

one-fifth'  part   of  the   work    done    under   our 

British      National      Council.       Again,      this 

National      Council      is     only     quo      of      the 

national        oi^vniKations,       linked       to      the 

Wifrld's     Committee,     which     lias     this    year 

issued    its   fii'st   i-nport.     To  <|uotc  fi-om  this : 

".Slowly     and     gently,     but     with     r»!»iatless 

power,      our      Y.W.C.V      is      ureepitig     on 

its    gentle    mission    right    round    the    globe. 

Whei-ever     thei'e     are     vouiig     women — and 

that     is     eveiywhere— thei-e     tlie     Y.W.C.A. 

ought     to     be,     and     in     tinie     will     be.     It 

links      us      together,      not     in      any      great 

iind    showy    enterprise,    but    in    loving    sym- 
pathy    and     service     all      the     world     over, 

uniting     every     class     and     well-nigh     every 

race.     This     world -wideness     is     a     privilege, 

but  it   brings   with   it   a  responsibility.     Our 

interest    and    outlook    are    limite<l    no    longer 

to      our     own      branch,      or      institute,      or 

division,    or    council,    or    language,    or    race, 

hut    must    expand    to    embrace    all    who  are 

or    who   will  be  linked  with  us  in  this  bond. 

Towaiils  evuiy  one   of    them  every  one  of  us 

has   a   dotinite   duty,  and    unless  we   perform 

it  wa  are  not  worthy  members  of  our  world- 
wide  band.      Isolation    in    circumstance   and 

sphere  oft«n  l>egets  narrowness   of  sympathy, 

and  against  this  we  would  make  a  stand. 
"It   is   written   of    King    Solomon   of  old, 

that     Ood     gave    him    '  largeness     of     heart, 

as    the   sand    upon    the    seashore.'      What  a 
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the  »and !  The  heart  of  the  king  was  cn- 
cxtensivc  with  the  needs  of  his  people,  for 
thuy,  too,  were  'as  sand  upon  the  sea- 
shore.' Well  it  is  for  uw  that  the  iicart 
of  our  Divine  King,  of  Whom  Solomon 
was  but  a  blurred  and  broken  picture,  is 
ivIho  great  enough  for  all  our  needs  in  the 
fullest  extent,  and  in  their  fineet  detail. 
Nothing  ia  too  great,  nothing  too  aniall  for 
Him. 

"And  we,  as  members  of  this  Association, 
need  thia  same  heart-enlargement  if  the 
world-wide  character  of  the  whole  is  to  be 
repi'odueed  in  eveiy  member  of  the  Prayer 
Union,  in  e\oiy  secretary  of  every  Bi-anch. 
We  need  hearts  which  can  hold  our  siHters 
everj'where  in  one  strong  grasp  of  loving 
sympathy,  and  at  the  same  time  hearts 
that  cj^n  find  cai*  and  place  for  the 
smallest  need  of  the  smallest  life  around 
us.  'I  will  run  in  tlie  way  of  Thy  com- 
mandments, when  Thou  shalt  enlarge  my 
heart,'  wrote  the  psalmist.  Our  world- 
widenens  an  an  Association  calls  us  to  seek 
the   personal    experience  of    this." 

Our  London  work  lias  a  history  of  thirty- 
five  years,  and  we  still  go  forward  in  the 
sti'ength  of  our  first  motto,  "  Not  by  might, 


nor  by  power,  but  by  My  Spirit, 
saith   the    Lord." 

Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  t)ie  work 
duting  recent  years,  and  the  formation  of 
new  departments,  involving  the  need  of 
additional  offices,  the  committee  have  felt 
for  some  time  that  the  acquisition  of  uoro 
commodious  premises  had  become  a  neces- 
sity. When,  therefore,  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  supplying  this  need  presented 
itself  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  they 
unanimously  decided  to  secure  the  premises 
at  ~J5  and  26  George  Street,  Hanover 
Square ;  and  the  property,  which  is  free- 
hold, has  now  been  purchased  at  a  cost  of 
£20,000. 

Tlie  Committee  arc  persuaded  that  in 
this  hous<:  will  be  found  a  permanent 
home  and  centre  worthy  of  the  Yoflng 
Women's  Christian  Association.  It  is 
spacious  enough  to  provide  a  central  insti- 
tute and  oHices  for  the  London  Associa- 
tion, a^  well  as  offices  for  the  Worlil'H 
Y.W.C.A.,  witli  ita  Continental  and  Inter- 
national work,  the  British  National  Council, 
the  South  of  England  division,  and  in  addi- 
tion will  affoi'd  space  for  a  good  gymnasium, 
and  for  a  hall  capable  of  holding  five 
hundred  persons. 

The    house,    which    is    freeliold    pi'opcrtj', 
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wvA  a  m\i»t\at\a\  Rolid  tttructure,  will 
I'e.iilily  adapt  itself  to  our  requirements. 
Centrally  situated,  it  in  in  tlie  immediate 
neighbourhood  of  Regent  Street,  Oxford 
Street,  and  Bond  Street,  and  within  easy 
reach  of  the  thousand  a  of  young  women 
enployed  in  businefia  in  tlie  Weflt^End,  to 
whom'  -it  will  prove  a  permanent  and 
inuilcu table   beneGt. 

There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  young  women 
with  whom  the  Y.W.C.A.  does  not  come  int^i 
direct  spiritual  contact,  includins  the  friend- 
lew  and  destitute,  who  have  few  helpers ; 
business  girls,  employed  in  our  Hhops  ;  girls 
in  workrooms  ami  filctories;  teachers  engaged 
in  our  Hl^HooIs  ;  girls  of  leisure,  and  nurses 
employed   in    our  hospitals. 

Upwards  of  thirty  thousand  of  our  London 
young  women  are  annually  benefited  by  the 
AsscMsiation,  and  oS  their  numbers  are  con- 
stantly being  reinforced  by  those  who  come 
up  from  the  country  to  find  a  home  in  this 
great  city,  the-  Committee  feel  that  they 
have  a  strong  reason  for  appealing  to  the 
generosity  of  friends  in  all  parts  of  the 
United    Kingdom. 

Following  our  Lord's  example,  our  care  is 
for  the   bodies   ns    well    as   the   souls   of  our 


members,  and  thus  our  convalescent,  aick- 
aid,  and  holiday  departments  are  prominent 
features   in   the   work. 

Many  touching  appeals  roach  us  fnjm 
workers  in  oil  parte  of  London,  on  behalf  of 
those  who,  owing  to  poverty,  have  struggled 
on  for  yearn  without  the  much-needed  rest 
and    change. 

By  means  of  a  special  fund— gathered  in 
year  hy  year,  not  only  by  the  kind  sub- 
scriptions of  friends  of  our  work,  but  by 
collecting-cards  issued  to  our  members^  we 
were  enabled  last  year  to  procure  two  or 
three  weeks'  rest  and  sea-air  for  neai-Iy  500 
girts. 

Free  invitations  from  kind  friends  residing 
by  the  seaside  were  a  source  of  the  great^-st 
pleasure  and  benefit  to  the  young  visitors, 
who  were  thus  provided,  not  only  with 
bodily  refreshment,  but  also  with  helpful 
intercourse,  which  in  many  cases  was  con- 
tinued by  letters  from  their  kind  hostesses 
following   them  on    their  return   to    work. 

For  those  for  whom  it  is  quite  imp«BsH)le 
to  arrange  even  a  two  days'  visit  to  the 
country,  we  have  the  "  Saturday  afternoon 
outing."  Tlirough  the  invitations  of  numer- 
oua    kind    friends     round    London,    sixty-one 
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excursions  were  ammgw!  hist  summer,  ami 
2,060  women  ond  girls  enjoyed  the  liappi- 
nem  and  refreshment  whitli  a  Satui-day 
afternoon   in  the   country  always  affords. 

One  invitation,  coming  from  Y.W.C.A. 
members,  was  particularly  touching,  for 
they  were  willing  to  give  up  their  own 
treat  in  order  that  they  might  contribute 
towardx  giving  thnir  poorer  aisters  the  rai'e 
pleasure  of  an   afternoon  in    tlie  country. 

Ill  the  min<lN  of  many  of  the  friends  of 
young  women  there  seems  to  exist  a  certain 


prejudice  n^ainst  emigration.  Yet  those 
who  have  had  experiente  in  the  woi-k  of 
this  department  ciin  testify  to.  the  unquali- 
fied aclvant^iges  affonled  liv  earefully  ar- 
ranged emigration  for  our  enormouH  surplus 
population    of   young   women. 

Friends  ai-e  thei-efore  ui-ged,  instead  of 
discoura^ng  those  who  wisli  to  go,  to  tell 
them  of  tlip  arningenipnts  made,  tlirougli  the 
Y.W.C.A.,  for  their  sofety  and  comfort,  and 
also  of  tlip  desirability  of  their  going  to  our 
Colonies  and  Dependencies. 

Amongst  others  who  emigrated  through 
this  department  last  year,  eleven  avail  p*! 
Uieniselves     of     the    free    passages    to  West 


Austmlia;  and  in  March  a  party  of  forty- 
nine  start«fl  for  this  colony,  under  the 
charge  of  Miss  Monk,  who  was  then  making 
her  twenty -second  voyage.  Of  the  laKt 
party  of  fifty  who  went  to  West  Australia 
in  October,  all  were  engaged  by  eraployere 
before  they  had  been  two  hours  on  land, 
and  four  times  the  number  could  easilj" 
have,  lieen   placed. 

The  influence  of  our  Employment  Agency 
is  inadequately  expressed  by  mere  facts  and 
figures,  though  these  alone  liear  witness  to 
its   extension    and    useful nejw. 

There  are  three  divisions  in  London,  all 
centred  at  Headquarters:  (1)  the  Central  Em- 
ployment Agency,  for  servants,  governesses, 
etc.,  (2)  the  Business  Agencj-,  and  (S)  tlie 
Foreign  Agency. 

In  the  first,  under  Miss  A.  fiough,  the 
figures  show  a  steady  increase,  and  in  the 
new  commodious  office  in  the  new  buildings 
we  look  for  even  larger  results  than  we  have 
hod  in  the  past. 

Miss  Oough  is  encouraged  not  only  by 
letters  from  appreciative  mistresaes,  who  in 
many  cases  get  all  their  servants  throu^i 
this  Agency,  but  she  is  constantly  receiving 
aacred  confidences  of  the  dawn  of  a  new  hope, 
springing  from  the  "word  fitly  spoken";  and 
the  pi-ayerful  thought  with  which  she  follows 
those  brought  into  contact  with  her  is  proved 
from  .the  few  following  testimonies  amongst 
the  many  received. 

"  I  have  made  up  Jiiy  mind  to  lead  the 
better  life.  I  have  thought  a  great  deal 
about  what  you  .said  to  me,  and  my  prayer 
is     that     I    may    be    kept    in     the    narrow 

Another  writes  : — "  I  felt  after  leading 
you  I  had  indeed  found  a  friend,  such  a 
friend  as  I  had  been  wanting  all  my 
life."  Again : — "  What  a  comfort  you  have 
been  to  me  evei-  since  I  lia^-e  known  you ! 
I  have  often  thanked  God  for  liaving 
gi\en  me  such  a  dear,  kind  friend."  Once 
more : — "  I  cannot  explain  to  you  how  much 
good  you  have  done  me ;  you  have  helped 
me  more  than  I  ha»'e  been  helped  by 
anyone  in  the  Christian  life."  Thus  that 
which  might  l>e  only  a  business  depart- 
ment of  the  Y.W.C.A.,  becomes  a  liring 
power  for  the  extension  of  Christ's  King- 
dom. "  Not  slothful  in  businesH,  fervent  in 
spirit,  serving  the  Lord,"  is  ..he  aim  and 
end   of  the   work. 

-The  work  amongst  foreigners  in  London 
is  one  which  becomes  more  and  more 
intere«ting.  Not  only  does  our  Agency 
fumisli  help  and  protection  to  girls  who 
arrive  in  our  great  city  totajjy'  ignorant  of 
its  waj^,  language,  and  people,  tnfl  ^vitKoiit  a 
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frjpnd  to   turn   to,    but  here  they   find    real  correapondence   in    their  own    tankage    with 

friends,    whose    continued    help  and  sympathy  these    strangers     in     a,   strange    land.       When 

they    value   immensely.  separated    by    di-stance,    and    often    by   great 

An    important   bntnch  of   the  work   in   the  length  of  time,  fi'om  their  own  families  and 
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friends,  thwie  girls  turn  gratf^Ily  to  any 
helping  hand  held  out  to  them,  and  then 
comes  the  opportunity  of  reach  in);;  thr^m 
spiritually,  and  of  leading  thnm  to  higher 
things,  as  well  as  advising  them  sensibly 
in  mundane  affairs.  We  want  more  of 
these  lady  correspondentA,  and  would 
appeal  to  our  readers  to  help  us,  if  there 
are  any  witling  to  undertake  this  work,  and 
able  to  correspond  freely  in  French  or 
German.  The  names  and  particulars  of  the 
girls  who  would  be  glad  of  these  letters 
will  be  thankfully  furnished  by  the  Conti- 
nental Secretary,  25,  George  Sti-eet,  Hanover 
Square. 

For  a  record  of  the  Girls'  Auxiliary 
Department  we  look  forwanl  into  the 
future  rather  than  bock  into  the  post.  It 
stretches  out  in  two  directions,  one  being 
the  "  Time  and  Talenta  "  section,  and  the 
other  the  newly  organised  "  Helpers'  " 
branches.  Girls  of  leisure  have  often  a«ke<l 
the  question,  "  If  I  become  a  member  of 
the  Y.W.C.A.,  what  can  I  do  J  "  The 
answer     nmches     them     fiiim     the      Helpers' 


branches,  whereby  they  are  nhoivn  that  we 
look  to  them  an  our  future  secretarit  s 
and  workers.  But  in  the  meantime  they 
need  initiation  into  the  work,  and 
secretaries  ---  central  and  local  - —  are  noM' 
realising  the  power  for  good  which  these 
girls  of  leisure  may  become  in  and  for  the 
work.  Thus  by  msans  of  our  Girls' 
Auxiliary  the  old  two-fold  complaint  is 
becoming  a  thing  of  the  past.  Secretaries 
can  no  longer  plead,  "  No  time  to  answer 
letters  ;  no  leisure  to  read  the  magazineR  ; 
no  means  of  developing  the  work."  Girls 
can  no  lor.ger  complain  of  "  Nothing  to 
do  ;  no  use  joining."  Our  organisation 
links    the  supply   with    the   demand. 

As  regard.4  our  Educational  Department, 
we  will  give  the  testimony  of  a  meniber. 
"  Without  doubt  our  classes  are  a  very 
great  benefit,  and  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
appreciated  by  all.  A  knowledge  of 
ambulanoe  is  essential,  that  we  may  be  of 
use  in  ca«es  of  emergency.  Every  girl 
fi'.iould  learn  singing  ;  it  makes  dull  evenings 
bi-ighier,     and     chcei-s    many    a.    sod     heart. 
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Again,  hymn-singinj;  w  often  usetl  of  God 
AH  n  means  of  convei-Hioii  when  all  other 
utteuiptfj  to   rt«eh    people    hace   fftiled. 

"  DretMHiaking  is  a  great  help  and  Having. 
I  know  a  girl,  having  no  previous  know- 
ledge, who  attended  a  cla.ss  but  seven  times, 
and  now  cuts  out,  maketi,  altera  and  turns 
all  her  own  and  her  mother's  dresaex, 
giving  half  tlie  money  thus  save*!  to 
miaMiotiH  and  Y.W.C.A.  work. 

"Bookkeeping  ia  useful  to  many,  likewise 
French  and  drawing.  I  know  in  some  cases 
it  has  gained  members  who  but  for  that 
would  never  think  of  joining,  thus  bringing 
them  under  Christian  influence.  Music  is 
a  nicft  accomplishment,  an<l  gives  much 
pleasure  to  others  as  well  as  to  the  per- 
former herself. 

"There  is  no  telling  what  immen^K  benefit 
the  Y.W.C.A.  Educational  Classes  ai-e  to 
the  land.  It  behoves  every  girl  to  use  her 
utmost  endeavour  to  learn  thoroughly  all 
that  is  taught  therein,  and  use  her  know- 
ledge for  the  glory  of  God  and  the  benefit 
of  society." 

The  work  of  our  Barmaids'  and  Wait- 
resses' Branch  and  Home  still  goes  on 
steadily,  satisfactorily,  and  with  encourage- 
ment. The  members  and  othera  in  the  baw 
still  use  the  Home,  and  especially  appreciate 
the  Sunday  dinners,  which  are  good  and 
cheap,  and  it  is  the  means  of  getting 
ihpni    together  on    a  Sunday  afternoon, 

The 


of  the  i-ooms  by  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  JlorJey 
was  held  on  Sunday,  November  lOth,  1695. 
The  following  are  some  of  the  teatimouials  of 
those  who  have  lived  in  the  Home : — "  This 
is  my  third  stay  here  with  Miss  Gough, 
and  I  have  been  most  comfortable  and 
happy.  Miss  Gough  is  exceedingly  kind 
always."  "  I  have  stayed  a  fortnight  at 
14,  John  Street,  and  shall  always  have  a 
grateful  remembrance  of  Miss  Gough 's 
thoughtful  kindness."  "  I  have  much 
pleasure  in  testifying  to  the  kindness  and 
pleasant  care  I  have  received  M  the  hands 
of  Miss  Gough  whilst  staying  for  a  week 
in  her  Home."  "  Miss  Gough  has  made  me 
most  comfortable  and  happy  during  a  fort- 
night's stay.  I  am  quite  sorry  to  leave 
her,    and   hope   to  come   again." 

There  are  four  things  about  our  Nurses' 
Union  :  it  is  a  Social,  Scriptural,  Spiritual, 
and   Service    Union. 

It  is  a  Social  Union,  for  it  has  regular 
gatherings,  as  well  as  summer  excursions, 
in  the  twelve  country  branches  which  we 
now  have  in  England,  and  also  in  two 
of  the  London  centres.  It  is  a  Scripture 
Union,  because  all  its  members  are  asked 
to  read  the  daily  Scripture  portions 
given  in  the  Y.W.C.A.  Almanack,  and 
join     local     Bible     readings    when     poKsible. 
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It  is  a  Spiritual  Union,  its  aim  and  object 
being  to  help  each  member  to  live  for 
Christ  wjierever  she  i« ;  and  closely  linked 
with  this  thought  is  that  of  Service  for 
the  Lord  in  the  person  of  each  friend  and 
patient. 

Durinj;  the  past  year  our  work  among 
factory  and  laundry  girls  has  gone  on 
growing  in  all  directions,  and  we  can 
thankfully  report  real  progress  in  every 
department.  We  have  now  eight  infititutes 
and    evening    homes,    one    restaurant,     and 


works  in  an  "ever-widening  circle."  It 
must  be  so ;  for  the  claims,  the  needs, 
the  population,  increase  with  ostoninhing 
rapidity,  and  incessant  effort  is  required  to 
keep   pace   with   them. 

To  meet  the  ever-widening  circle  of  work 
we  need  a  correspondingly  widening  circle 
of  sympathy  and  int«re8t,  of  prayer  and 
practical  help.  We  need  the  hearttt  of 
women  who  feel  that  no  younger  sister's 
wants  and  sorrows  are  indifferent  to 
them,     the     ready     liands     of     women     who 
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one  boanling-house  under  our  nwn  manage- 
ment, and  seventy  attiliated  inissidiis  working 
with  us. 

Visiting  in  the  factjuies  and  laundries 
lias  been  carried  on  regulai'ly,  and  we 
IjflievP  that  aliout  twn  hundred  and  sevent}'- 
three  factories  and  one  hundivd  and  fifteen 
laundries  are  niiw  being  i-eached  in  this  waj-, 
wliich  means  that  our  workers  ai-e  coming 
int^i  contact  with  sonu-  twenty  thousand 
girls  ea^;h    week. 

This  necessarily  brief  acconnr  of  \]\c  work 
of  Iho  "i:.>V-P-A-  in  J'imiTon  surely 
justifies  the  claim  which  was  mafle  in 
the   fii-st   paragraph    of    this    article    that    it 


count  no  work  toilsome  tlwt  they  can 
do  til  raise  and  bless  their  fellows.  We 
need  the  practical  .sympathy  of  men  who 
ai-e  imly  less  concerned  than  women  them- 
selves with  everything  that  affects  the 
other  half  of  humanity.  May  we  not  hope 
that  some  hearts  among  our  I'eodei's  will 
be  stiri'ed  to  responil  to  these  very  pi'ess- 
ing    wants,    and    to    help   forward    this    great 
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NEW    SERIAL    STORY. 
By   Evelyn  Everett-Qiven  and  H.  Louisa  Bedford. 
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CHAPTER   L 

A    LONELY    TOTAOE. 

HUGE  mail 
8  t  e  a  m  er , 
the  Ovpheun^ 

waa  lyinjr  -  to 
at  the  pier  at 
Melbourne, 
waiting:  until 
its  tale  of 
passengers  was 
complete,  be- 
fore making  a 
start  for  Eng. 
land.  Already 
it  was  getting  up  steam  for  the 
journey  with  much  noise  and 
splutter.  The  scene  on  board 
was  one  of  wild  confusion.  Luggage,  borne  on  the 
heodit  of  perspiring  porters,  was  followed  by 
flurried  passengers  who  were  giving  unintelligible 
directions  as  to  its  destination  ;  children,  escaping 
from  their  nurses'  or  mothers'  eyes,  were  prying* 
into  every  hole  and  comer  of  the  vessel ;  sailors 
passeil  hither  and  thither,  friends  clustered  round 
the  people  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  be  "going 
home,"  bidding  cheerful  or  tearful  farewells,  and 
the  babel  of  voices  made  itself  heard  above  the 
fizB  and  fume  of  the  engines. 

Two  'Englishmen  stood  near  the  gangways, 
watching  with  quiet  amusement  the  influx  of 
passengers.  Considerable  interest  attaches  to  the 
people  who  are  to  be  your  travelling  companions 
for  the  next  five  or  six  weeks.  Paul  Whitman 
and  Frank  Palgrave  had  started  from  Sydney 
about  two  days  before,  and  had  already  struck  up 
an  acquaintance. 

They  were  a  complete  contrast.  Palgrave  was 
tall,  broad,  and  sunburnt,  and  had  already 
passed  into  early  middle-age ;  his  clean-shaven 
face  brought  into  prominence  his  firm,  square  ja\^; 


that  indicated  a  decided  and  somewhat  obstinate 
nature;  his  deep-set  grey  eyes  surveyed  the  world 
with  a  studied  indifference  ;  his  manner  was  cold 
and  reserred,  though  courteous,  and  he  listened 
rather  than  talked.  Certainly  Paul  Whitman's 
companion  needed  to  be  a  patient  listener,  judg- 
ing by  the  ceaseless  fixe  of  comment  that  he 
was  at  present  pouring  forth  into  Mr.  Palgrave*s 
ears  about  each  new-comer.  He  was  a  handsome 
fellow,  and  took  advantage  of  his  calling  as  an 
artist  to  indulge  in  a  fantastic  style  of  dress 
that  rather  suited  his  gay,  unconventional  manner. 
His  curly  yellow  head  was  a  strange  contrast  to 
Palgrave's  closely-cut  hajr.  and  a  golden  beard 
hid  the  only  defect  in  his  face — a  weak  and 
undecided  mouth,  with  full  lips,  that  betrayed 
possibly  a  selfish  nature. 

He  was  still  quite  a  young  fellow,  with  a 
quick,  boyish,  eager  manner. 

"I  am  wondering  what  chances  of  amusement 
there  are  for  us  on  the  voyage,"  he  said,  taking 
the  end  of  a  cigar  from  his  mouth  and  throwing 
it  into  the  sea.  *'  At  present  we  don't  seem  to 
have  a  particularly  interesting  lot  of  travelling 
companions:" 

"I  don't  think  it  will  make  much  difference  to 
me.  I  would  rather  watch  people  than  talk  to 
them,"  answered  Palgrave.  "Life  on  board  is 
mainly  interesting  as  a  study  of  character.  Look 
how  this  little  widow  is  pushing  her  way,  for 
example.  You  would  think  the  world  was  made 
for  her." 

Paul's  eyes  followed  the  direction  of  Palgrave's, 
and  he  broke  into  a  low  whistle. 

"She  is  a  new  importation;  only  just  come  on 
boaid,  and  she  is  handsome." 

*'And  she  knows  it,"  rejoined  his  companion 
rather  cynically. 

The  object  of  their  comments  tripped  daintily 
forwards,  with  an  attendant  group  of  friends  at 
her  heels.  Everything  about  her  was  absolutely 
faultless,   from  the    perfect    fit  of  her    crape  dress 
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"Look  how  Ihe  little  widow  Is  pushing  her  way."— p.  385. 


to  the  carefully  onrled  fringe  that  peeped  fiom 
nndemeath  her  njdon-'s  bonnet.  She  wb^  talkiog 
to  her  oompaDionit  with  rapid,  lively  iresturea.  and 
woe  demADdinfr  their  eyrnpathy  orer  the  prcxipect 
of  her  long,  desolate  jonmey. 

''  .She  will  be  an  addition  to  our  party,"  uid 
Faul.  "By  the  time  she  has  recovered  from  her 
Snt  attack  of  eea-Biokneee  she  will  be  up  to 
any  amount  of  fun." 

I^ie  words  KT»t«d  upon  hiB  oompanlon,  and  he 
did  not  answer.  His  attention  was  caught  by 
another  woman,  who  was  giving  quiet  direolJoiiH 
to  a  sailor  about  her  luggage.  Sfae  waa  quite 
alone ;  nobody  had  come  to  Bee  her  oS,  and 
although  Bcaroely  more  than  a  Kirl  in.  years,  she 
had  the  independent  decision  of  a  woman  in 
middle  life.  Hhe  wan  dressed  in  a  plain  block 
dress,  and  there  was  an  indescribable  pathos  in 
her  eipresflion. 

"That  other  areatnre  looks  as  if  she  nere  oct- 
Id^   the   part  of  widow,"  thonght  Frank  Pnlsrave, 


"  but  this  girl  Heems  us  it  she  might  be  the 
genuine  artiole.  There  in  some  tta^otly  hidden 
behind   that  sad  little   toce." 

To  his  companion  he  said  nothin;;.  An  hour 
later  the  bell  sounded  to  warn  all  who  were  not 
passengers  to  leave  the  -rassel,  and  hands  were 
clasped,  and  kisn'^  eicbonijed.  and  handkerchiefs 
were  waved  from  the  pier.  The  widow,  sobbing 
audibly,  waved  a  dainty  muslin  fabric  with  a  deep 
black  border,  and  retired  hastily  to  the  privacy 
of  her  cobin ;  but  the  cirl  whom  Palgnive  had 
noticed  sat  with  folded  hands  watching,  from  her 
seat  on  the  deck,  until  the  lost  glimpse  of  the 
town  bad   faded   from   view. 

There  was  nomething  in  her  attitude  that 
appealed  to  him,  a  pathetic  patienoe  in  the 
heovily  fringed  prey  eyes  that  made  him  wonder 
what    trouble   had    already  tlorkened    her    life.     She 

Her  figure  wat  slight  and  girlinh  ;  her  hair,  whioh 
wns     wavy     and    abundant,     was    brushed    Himply 
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back  from  her  -broad,  low  forehead;  her  dress 
was  scrnpalouslj  neat  and  nnobtrusivc.  She  was 
not  pretty,  Palgrave  decided— distinctly  not  pretty 
— bnt  her  face  was  full  of  character,  and  she 
looked  clever.  Then  he  dismissed  her  from  *!iis 
thouprhts,  and  his  mind  wandered  off  to  his  own 
affairs.  He  'waa  just  retumin*?  from  a  Toy  age 
round  the  world.  His  only  object  in  undertaking 
the  trip  had  been  to  escape,  if  possible,  from 
himself;  for  he,  the  apparently  cold,  cynical  man 
of  the  world,  had  fallen  passionately  in  love 
two  years  before  with  a  society  beauty,  and  for  a 
few  months  his  suit  had  prospered.  The  girl  was 
youn^,  and  undbrtain  of  her  own  wishes,  and 
was  possibly  hnrried  into  an  engagem!ent  which 
would  never  have  been  a  suitable  one,  for  her 
shallow  nature  would  never  have  appreciated  his. 
She  was  jloubtless  dazzled  also  by  the  discovery 
of  the  power  that  her  beauty  gave  her.  What- 
ever was  the  cause,  the  brief  engagement  was 
quickly  cancelled,  and  Palgrave,  who  was  a  man 
of  independent  means,  sought  forgetfulness  in 
change  of  scene. 

That  evening  at  dinner  Palgrave  was  •  not  ill- 
pleased  to  find  that  his  right-hand  neighbour 
was  the  grave  woman  whom  he  had  noticed 
when  she  came  on  board.  She  would  not  expect 
him  to  talk  to  her,  he  decided,  nor  be  exacting 
in  her  deidands  for  pepper,  salt,  or  other  condi- 
ments. The  first  evening's  dinner  proved  that  he 
need  have  no  anxiety  on  this  score,  for  the  lady 
did  not  once  turn  h6r  head  in  his  direction.  A 
casual  glance  showed  that  she  wore  a  wedding 
ring,  but  that  was  all  the  information  that  Pal- 
grave could  gain  from  his  silent  observation. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  table  was  seated 
his  neW  friend,  Paul  Whitman,  and  by  his  side 
was  the  widow  for  whom  he  had  expressed  such 
open  admiration,  and  with  whom  he  had  already 
begun  an  acquaintance. 

**  Don't  you  think  you  will  find  me  a  very  nioe 
nephew  ? "  Paul  was  asking  with  a  merry  laugh. 

"  You  will  have  to  give  me  a  reference  before 
I  dare  accept  the  novel  and  startling  position  of 
aunt/'  rejoined  the  lady  in  slow,  soft  accents. 

"  You'  demand  impossibilities.  Nobody  on  board 
knows  me,  but  my  being  able  to  tell  you  all 
about  yourself  ought  to  prove  that  I  am  not  an 
impostor.  You  might  adopt  me,  at  any  rate  for 
the  next  six  weeks,  on  no  stronger  authority 
than  my  word,  and  when  we  get  to  England  you 
can  find  it  all  out  for  yourself." 

Palgrave  pushed  his  chair  from  the  table,  and 
sauntered  up  on  deck.  He  felt  that  he  had  no 
right  to  sit  and  listen  to  family  history. 

"  What  a  funny  fellow  that  is ! "  he  thought. 
"  Fancy  putting  yourself  out  of  the  way  to 
unearth  an  aunt  at  the  beginning  of  a  long 
voyage,  before  you  know  whether  you  are  going 
to  like  her  or  not.  I  don't  like  the  looks  of  that 
woman.  She  is  conscious  of  the  effect  of  every 
word  and  movement." 

Later  on,  Whitman  joined  him  in  his  walk  up 
and  down  the  deck. 


'*  Is  it  not  a  rum  start  that  I  have  discovered 
an  aunt  in  the  charming  widow?"  he  said. 

**  I  gathered  as  much  from  your  conversation 
at  dinner,"  Palgrave  answered  with  a  smile.  **  I 
suppose  you  are  quite  sure  of  the  relationship?" 

**  Oh,  yes,  there  is  not  a  doubt  about  it.  My 
mother's  youitgest  sister  came  out  to  Melbourne 
years  ago  and  married  a  rich  old  buffer  called 
Wilson." 

**And  the  'rich  old  buffer'  has  died,  I  presume, 
,and  this  is  his  widow — *  well  left  ? '  "  suggested 
Palgrave.    '*Has  she  no  children?" 

**  No,  and  no  near  relatives.  She  may  just  as 
well  take  a  fancy  to  me  and  give  me  a  helping 
hand,**  said  Paul  gaily. 

;'  Well,  you  are  a  braver  man  than  I  to  claim 
relationship  with  a  perfect  stranger,'*  said  Pal- 
grave.    '^  Suppose  you  don't  like  her  ?  " 

*'  My  dear  fellow,  J  am  sure  to  like  her.  She 
is  very  good-looking,  and  capital'  company.  She 
will  be  worth  her  weight  in.  gold  to  us  all  on 
the  voyage;  and  if  we  quarrel,  England  will  be 
big  enough  to  hold  us  both  when  we  get  there. 
Here  she  comes— shall  I  introduce  you  ?  " 

''  Not  to-night,  thanks.  I  will  leave,  you  to- 
gether a  little  longer  to  let  the  new  relationship 
soak  in." 

**  Just  as  you  like,**  said  Paul,  shrugging  his 
sfioulders,  and  the  two  men  parted  company. 

It  was  some  days  before  Palgrave  could  avail 
himself  of  Paul's  offer  of  an  introduction  to  Mrs. 
Wilson,  for  heavy  winds  set  in,  and  most  of  the 
lady  passengers  were  confined  to  their  cabins. 
Day  by  day  the  places  fell  vacant  at  the  dining- 
table  ;  but  the  grave  girl,  whose  name  Palgrave 
had  discovered  to  be  Mrs.  Hardy,  seemed  as  in- 
different to  bad  weather  as  to ,  other  external 
influences,  and  slipped  into  her  place  at  every 
meal  with  an  unruffled  calm.  She  did  not  even 
give  the  ghost  of  a  smile  when  her  plate  was  pro- 
pelled into  her  lap  by  a  sudden  lurch  of  the  vessel. 

"  She  may  be  interesting-looking,  but  she  is 
uncommonly  dull,*'  thought  Palgrave,  upon  whom 
the  determined  silence  of  the  girl  was  beginning 
to  palL  "  You  are  evidently  an  experienced 
sailor,**  he  said  as  he  stooped  to  pick  up  the 
shattered  fragments  of  a  tumbler.  "  You  bear 
this  rough  weather  remarkably  well.*' 

For  the  first  time  the  girl  turned  and  looked 
at  him  with  her  grave  grey  eyes. 

"  I  don't  mind  the  sea ;  I  like  it,**  she 
answered  ;  but  she  rose  from  the  table  with  the 
evident  wish  of  closing  the  conversation. 

Palgrave  turned  his  chair  to  let  her  pass,  and 
chronicled  a  mental  vow  never  to  speak  to  her 
again.  He  was  not  used  to  being  snubbed.  Yet 
there  was  something  about  this  woman  that  he 
could  not  help  watching.  She  was  nearly  always 
to  be  found  in  her  own  particular  corner  on  the 
deck,  reading ;  she  never  worked,  but  sometimes 
her  eyes  would  wander  from  her  book,  and  gaze 
far  away  over  the  tossing  waves.  Gradually 
Palgrave  would  get  to  feel  lonely  if  the  little 
figure  were  absent  from  Its  usual  place. 
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-  I  wLruilur  whenj  hue  IiusUoid  \£.  aiid  wLy  he 
it)  Bnch  a  bmte  as  to  let  her  take  this  voyajre 
alone  ".  "  said  Piwl  Whitraaa  one  day  to  Pftl- 
irrave. 

'-  It  atrilces  me  that  you  ore  a  little  hard  oa 
the  miaaing  Hardy.  He  may  be  dead,  you  nee,'.' 
rejoined   Palgrave    dvily. 

"  Xo,  1  don't  think  she  looks  like  a  willow. 
1  should  like  to  make  a  aketoh  of  her  face ;  it 
is  no  pathetio.  1  often  wish  I  oould  oatflh  her 
oxpreHiiion   without  her  fiadin);'  me  ont." 

"  I  don't  think  you  would  have  any  ri^ht  to 
do  it,"  said  Palgrave  quiukly. 

Paul  laufrbed. 

''  An  aitiHt  seizen  his  anbjeots  where  and  hotv 
ho  can,   without  askii^   leave." 

I'algravo  made  no  answer.  There  had  grown 
up  a  feeling  of  Bomethinf;  almost  sacred  in  the 
reserve  of  his   fellow'traveller. 

A  rather  amnsing  accident,  however,  brouifht  him 
into  contact  with  her  the  followin);  morn  ins. 
The  night  had  been  a  hot  one,  and  Polgrave. 
who  had  not  slept,  dressed  at  early  dawn,  and 
piiepared  to  go  on  deok.  He  bad  reached  the 
bottom  of  the  companion  ladder,  and  was  about 
to  go  up,  when  a  slif^ht,  i^irlish  figure  began 
to  descend.  Apparently  she  caught  bei  foot  and 
lost  her  bftlanoe,  for  she  was  thrown  with  con- 
siderable violence  dowa  the  steps,  and  nould 
have  fallen,  if  Palgrave  had  not  stretohed  out 
hia  hands  to  break  -the  violence  of  her  descent. 
As  it  was,  she  stood  for  a  minute  before  she 
recovered  herself,  and  Palgrave  saw  that  it  was 
Mrs.   Hardy. 

"  Thank  you,"  Ehc  naid.  disengaging  her  hands. 
'■  Yon  hftvo  saved   mo   from   n   very  nasty  fall." 

"  I  hope  you  don't  ofton  como  don-n-staini  at 
that  pace,"  said  Palgravo  with  a  smile.  '■  I  am 
not  sure  that  you  arc  not   hurt  even   now.'' 

■'  I  have  twisted  my  foot  a  little,  but  it  will 
be  all  right."'  But  Palgravo  noted  that  her  foec 
was  white  with   pain. 

"  Hay   I   help   you   tu   your  cabin  .' "    he   aaked. 

'■  Xo.  thank  you.  I  was  stupid  to  get  up  so 
early,  but  the  night  was  ao  hot  that  I  piued  for 
air  and  got  up  :  but  nothing  is  ready.  The 
decks  are  being  cleaned,  and  I  felt  in  everybody's 
way,   BO   I   came  down  again." 

"Then  you  are  sni>e  I  cannot  help  you?"  said 
Palgrave,   lifting   his  cap. 

"  Quito  sure,  thank  you.  I  shall  ^o  to  my  cabin 
in  a  minute,   when   I   feel   a  little   less  shaken.*' 

Palgrave  did  not  let  the  rather  nneipected  in- 
troduction fall  to  the  groand,  and  when,  later  on 
in  the  day,  Mn.  Hardy  came  limping  on  to  the 
deck,  carrying  her  chair  and  an  armful  of  book#, 
he  possessed  himeelf  quietly  of  both,  plooing  the 
cliair  in  the  particular  corner  ulcere  she  always 
sat.  She  accepted  the  service  without  remon- 
strance, and  even  murmured  faint  thanks  when 
he  foraged  out  a  footstool  on  which  she  could  reat 
her  sprained   foot. 

*'  I  (eel  quite  ashamed  to  need  so  much  waiting 
on,  but  I  have  ji^iven  my  ankle  such  a  wrench  that 


1  expect  it  will  be  a  day  or  two  before  I  am  qaito 
right,"  she  said. 

"  And  during  that  day  or  two  I  shall  bo  happy 
to  fet«h  yon  anything  you  want,"  answered  Pal- 
grave, lii^ring  for  a  moment  near  her  chair. 
"Have  jou  alt  the  books  jou  require  I  I  see  yon 
have  a  taste  for  light  literature" — glancing  at  a 
volume  of  Carlyle's  "  Frenoh  Revolntion"  that  hty 
upon  her  lap.  "  Poatibly,  if  you  have  not  already 
read  it,  you  might  like  to  study  the  Life  of  that 


Joyce  Hardy   looked  up  with  grave  queetion  in 

her  eyes.  • 

"How  do  you  know  what  hooks  I  teadi"  sho 
asked   with  simple  direotness. 

"The  binding  of  Carlyle's  books  is  self-evident 
to  the  meanest  capacity,  and  1  caught  the  title 
one  day  when  I  was  walking  up  and  down  the 
deck.  I  assure  you  I  indulged  in  no  impertinent 
curiosity,"  said  Palgrave  apolt^etically.  "  It  filled 
rae  with  astonishment,  not  nnmingted  with  awe, 
that  anyone  shonid  dare  to  taokle  such  a  book  on 
a  voyage,  when  moat  of  na  are  content  to  solace 
oarselves   with   yellow-backed   npvels." 

''  I  don't  find  novels  interesting,  and  I  wanted 
something  Chat  would  make  me  think."  And  then 
she  opened  her  book,  as  if  she  had  been  betrayed 
into  expressing  more  of  her  opinions  than  she  had 
intended. 

"  Then  would  yon  like  to  see  the  great  man's  Life, 
or  are  you  already  familiar  with  it?''  asked  Pat- 
grave,  preparing  to  depart. 

"  I  shall  be  grateful  if  you  will  lend  it  to  me 
another  day.  I  will  ank  for  it,  if  I  may,  when  I 
have   hnishcd  this." 

From  that  day  forward  a  quiet  friendship  estab- 
lished itself  between  the  two.  Joyce  Hardy  was 
lame  for  several  days,  and  Palgrave  was  always  on 
tho  look-oat  to  render  her  any  little  service  in 
his  power.  Sometimes  they  felt  into  conver- 
sation over  books  and  authors,  and  Pal^ravu  dis- 
covered that  tlic  girl  was  unusually  well  read  :  but 
if  ever  the  talk  went  near  to  any  personal  topic, 
there  was  an  instjuitaneous  reserve  and  a  rapid 
change  of  subject 
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cannot  be  suffered  to  go  on,"  said 
Paul  ^Vhitman,  who  was  lying  back 
at  fnll  length  in  an  easy-chair  on 
the  deck. 

■■  What   cannot  be   suflcred   to  jro 
on?"  questioned   Mrs.  Wilson,  look- 
ing np  from  her  novel.      "It  was  tiresome  of   you 
to  apeak  just  now.     I  was  in  the  most  interesting 

■'  Sorry,  I  om  sure,"  said  Paul  calmly,  "  but  I 
wished  to  wake  you  up  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
dull — appallingly  dull^«nd  some  energetic  moa- 
sures  must  be  taken  to  prevent  our  collapse  Into 
apathy," 


'  Whem  the  Mok.vjng  Cometh." 
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" I  am  sorry  that  juu  find  m;  compaaionsbip 
BO  insafferablo  aft«r  a  week,  but  ws  will  let  tliat 
pass.     How  do   70U   propoM  to  alleviftte  out  dul-. 

■'Ah !  that  i«  the  qnestiou,"  oontinned  Paul 
though t(  11117.  "  Ooly  a  (elect  f«w  oan  join  in  a 
round  gBme,  and  those  tew  mtut  have  biaiuB — a 
soarca  article   among   ua." 

"  That  U  twioe  this  raoraiiiK  you  have  Terired  on 
rudeness,"  said  hia  aant,  a  little  ehftrply.  "  Cynicitjoi 
«it8  badly  upon  you." 

''  We  miKht  have  a  oonoert,"  went  on  Panl,  wholly 
unabashed  ;  "  but,  to  ensure  Ua  aaocess,  we  need  a 
sinfrer  of  plantation  songii  with  a  banjo,  and  1 
don't  believe  we  have  either  on  board,  or  tiey 
would  have  been  in  evidence  before  now." 

"  And  olaiuioal  musio  at  the*  best  of  timea  is  a 
little  heavy,  or  I  am  sore  your  friend  Hrs,  Hardy 
(sould  give  ns  a  Beethoven  sonata."  sugrgeeted  Ura. 
Wilaon,  with  a  low  langh.  "She  looks  eminently 
claseioal — and  a  little  heavy,  too," 

"My  friend!"  echoed  Paul.  "Pal^iave'a  rather. 
But  aren't  yon  a  trifle  aevere  on  Mra.  Hardy, 
Aunt  Lottie .'  Mrs.  Hardy  ia  not  heavy  to  look  at, 
any  way,"  with  a  glanoe  at  the  (fraoeful  fiRaro 
aoated  ax  osual  in  a  far-away  oorner  of  the  deck, 
readiu)!'. 


"Anyhow,  there's  no  'go'  in  her,"  ri^plied  hia 
aunt  lightly ;  "  bnt  enough  of  an  un interesting 
BDbject.  What  do  you  say  to  tableaux  vivante? 
You,  as  an  artist,  could  make  them  very  eSective. 
Unfortunately,  there  are  such  a  plain  lot  of  women. 
I  looked  round  the  dining -table  last  night  and 
ooDld  scarcely  see  a   pretty  face." 

"There  oould  not  have  been  a  mirror  oppoeite 
you  then."  said  Panl,  anxious  to  make  amends  for 
bill  anppoaed  rudeness.  "If  I  consent  ta  your  sng- 
ireation   of   tableaux,   I  suppose  I  oan  rely  on  your 

"  Your  compliments  should  be  more  artfully 
Toiled,  Paul,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson— soothed,  neverthe- 
less, by  her  nephew's  open  flattery.  '■  It  ia  a  little 
difficult  for  me  to  help,  except  with  advice,  is  it 
not ' "  she  went  on  hesitatingly.  "  People  might 
think  it  odd.  yon  know." 

It  waa  on  the  tip  of  Paul's  tongue  to  aak  why, 
but  happily  he  remembered  his  aunt's  recent  be- 
reavement in  time   to  suppress  the  question. 

"Oh  I  there  are  tots  of  parts  that  would  suit 
you,"  be  answered  a  little  hurriedly.  "  Harie 
Antoinette  on  her  way  to  execution,  for  example. 
Yon  would  look  a  perfeeC  dream  with  your  hair 
powdered." 

Mrs.   Wibon    swallowed    the    bait    at   onoe,    and 


"  I  feel  quite  ashamed  to  need  so  much  waiting  oa."—p,  i 
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threw   herself   with    whole-hearted    zest    into    the 
further  discussion  of  the  scheme. 

**  Yes,  I  don't  think  'anyone  could  call  that  un- 
suitable,'*  she  said  softly,  **and  historical  tableaux 
are  ahva^'s  the  most  beautiful.  You  shall  choose 
the  subjeots,  and  I  will  make  a  list  of  the  people 
who  will  be  likely  to  help  us.  We  shall  want 
men  as  well  as  women,  Paul.  Do  you  think  you 
dan  enlist  Mr.  Palgrave?  He  is  rather  strikinnp  to 
look  at.** 

*'  There  is  not  a  chance  of  getting  him,  but  I  can 
ask  him,  if  you  like,**  replied  Paul,  "if  it  is  only 
for  the  fun  of  seeing^  his  dismay  at  the  proposal" 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  busily  scribbling  down  names 
on  paper. 

**  Myself,"*  she  said  aloud,  **  the  three  Mise 
Greaves,  Mr.  ToUemarsh,  Mr.  Palgrave  perhaps, 
and  Ao  you  think  we  ought  to  include  Mrs.  Hardy? 
She  might  be  vexed  if  we  left  her  out." 

"  I'  am  much  mistaken  if  she  would  not  be  more 
vexed  by  our  asking  her  to  join  us/*  said  Paul 
frankly. 

'*  Well,  I  am  sure  we  don*t  want  her,**  retorted 
his  aunt. 

"And  yet  she  would  be  invaluable  in  that 
picture  of  Millais* — 'The  Huguenots.*  She  is  made 
for  the  part,  with  her  sad,  pathetic  faoe,*'  said 
Paul  reflectively, 

'*  Impassive  rather,'*  interposed  Mrs.  Wilson 
hastily.  *'You  must  ask  her,  if  you  wish  it.  I 
should  not  care  for  her  to  refuse  me.*' 

'•  Very  well,  I  will  tackle  her — and  Palgrave,  too, 
if  you  like.  I  call  it  noble  of  me  to  undertake 
two  such  impossible  people.  It  will  be  much 
to  my  credit,  I  consider,  if  they  consent  to  help' 
us.  I  shall  leave  everybody  else  to  you.  There  I 
I  have  sketched  out  a  fancy  prog^ramme,  and  we 
both  of  us  have  our  work  cut  out  if  the  enter- 
tainment is  to  come  off  this  evening.** 

Then  the  pair  separated,  and  went  off  on  their 
different  missions.  Paul  gradually  drifted  towards 
the  corner  where  Joyce  was  seated,  and,  leaning 
against  the  side  of  the  vessel,  opened  a  conversa- 
tion on  the  excessive  smoothness  of  the  sea. 

*'We  thought  that  we  ought  to  take  advantage 
of  the  quiet  weather,  Mrs.  Hardy,  whilst  we  are 
most  of  us  well'  and  happy,  to  get  up  some  sort 
of  an  entertainment,  you  know/*  he  said  with  a 
smile. 

''I  daresay  some  people  would  find  it  amusing,** 
rejoined  Joyce  absently. 

**Mr8.  Wilson  and  I  have  drawn  up  a  sort  of 
plan  of  what  we  should  like  to  carry  through. 
Perhaps  you  would  care  to  look  it  over,"  handing 
her  the  paper  he  held  in  his  hand. 

"  i\o,  thank  you.  I  am  so  stupid ;  I  am  not  a 
bit  of  good  at  anything  of  that  kind,**  said 
Joyce  gently.  No  one  could  ever  feel  cross  or 
offended  with  Paul  Whitman :  he  was  so  imper- 
turbably  good-natured. 

•'We  felt  sure  you  would  take  a  part,"  con- 
tinued Paul,  who  saw  that  any  but  direct 
measures  were  useless. 

*'  In  what  X  '*  asked  Joyce,   with  quick  alarm. 


<< 


In  our  tableaux  vivants,'*  said  Paul  hurriedly. 
*'Don*t  look  as  if  I  had  asked  you  to  do  any- 
thing wicked,  Mrs.  Hardy.  Tableaux  vLvant»  arc 
acknowledged  to  be  such  a  perfectly  iiinocens 
form  of  amusement.  People  get  them  up  for 
churches  and  schools,  you  know." 

"I  have  nothing  to  say  against  the  form  of 
entertainment.  I  only  wish  to  decline  absolutely 
to  take  any  active  part  in  it,**  said  Joyc^  in 
a  low  voice.  Mr.  Palgrave  had  drawn  near,  and 
I'aul  linked  his  arm  in  Palgrave's. 

"I  want  you  to  support  me,  my  dear  fellow. 
I  am  trying  to  persuade  Mrs.  Hardy  to  take  part 
in  some  tableaux  vivants  that  we  are  goinj?  to 
get  up  to-night.  I  thought  you  and  she  weru  ad- 
mirably suited  by  your  natural  solenmity  of 
character  to  pose  as  *The  Huguenots.*" 

The  murder  was  •  out,  and  Plaul  instantly  saw- 
that  for  some  reason  or  other  he  had  made  a 
mistake.  The  suggestion  was  equally  disagreeable 
to  both. 

'*I  have  never  acted  in  all  my  life,  and  it  is 
certainly  too  late  to  begin  now,**  said  Palgravt; 
coldly. 

"And  Mr.  Whitman  heard  my  decision  before 
you  were  drawm  into  the  disouseion,**  said  Joyce 
rising  to  close  the  interview ;  and  Palgrave,  glanc- 
ing at  her  faoe,  saw  that  it  was  paler  than 
usuaL 

"  At .  any  rate  you  might  play  soft  music 
between  the  tableaux,**  pleaded  the  persistent 
artist.  **We  know  that  you  are  musical  by  the 
fact  that  you  played  for  service  on  Sunday.*' 

"  I  will  do  nothing — nothing  I  **  reiterated  Joyce, 
stung  into  momentary  passion.  *'  Surely,  Mr.  Whit- 
man, you  can  see  how  disagreeable  it  is  to  mt; 
to  be  pressed  in  this  manner.**  Her  t6U  of  calm 
self-possession  had  suddenly  broken  down,  and  ebo 
was  aware  that  she  had  behaved  like  a  petulant 
child. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Mrs.  Hardy.  I  did  not 
really  mean  to  vex  you.  I  thought  you  were 
only  half  in  earnest/'  said  Paul  penitently. 

*^And  I  did  not  mean  to  be  so  cross,*'  answered 
Joyce,  who  was  readily  appeased.  "Yon  will  want 
an  audience.  Mr.  Palgrave  and  I  will  look  on 
and  admire " ;  and  so  the  temporary  feud  was 
healed. 

Mrs.  Hardy  sat  in  her  lonely  corner  that  day  with 
a  painful  feeling  of  isolation.  Every  other  girl  of 
her  age— and  some  much  older — seemed  90  merry 
and  light-hearted  over  the  preparations.  Peals  of 
laughter  broke  again  and  again  upon  her  ear. 
There  were  frequent  whispered  appeals  to  Paal 
Whitman  and  Mrs.  Wilson ;  consultations  orer 
dresses,  and  so  on.  Do  what  she  woald,  Joyce 
Hardy  could  not  keep  her  attention  to  her  book. 
Her  eyes  watched  the  flitting  figures  wistfully ;  for 
she,  too,   was  young. 

*'  Your  attention  is  wandering,  Sirs.  Hardy.  I 
don*t  believe  you  have  read  a  word  for  the  liu>t 
quarter  of  an  hour/*  said  a  pleasant  voice  at  her 
side,  and  she  did  not  need  to  look  up  to  kno7 
that  the  voice  w^as  Mr.  Palgrave's, 


"  When  the  Mohning  Cometh." 


"I  woa  natohing  all  tliese  people;  they  teem  so 
merrj  and  hnppy,"  she   said. 

"And  >'et  ;ou  woald  not  join  tbem."  ansivered 
Pat;;nLve.  ''  Don't  you  like  an;  kind  of  amase- 
ment?  You  studioasly  avoid  every  form  of 
reoreotion   on  board." 


s  for  1 


n-appean.!.^,   and   the   girl   wh 
I  taking  a  pramineiit  part  i 


Bhored  her  cabin  i 
tbe   tableaux. 

Joyce  Uy  in  her  betOi  weary  of  life,  filled  for 
once  with  a  £reat  self-pity  for  the  intolerable 
hardness   of   her   lot :    for   Palgmve'.^   ^i^aesB  wa?   a 


"  '  I  will  do  nothing— nothing  1 '  reiterated  Joyce."— ji.  400, 


"  A  woman  who  has  to  travel  without  her 
hnsband  could  scarcely  tAke  part  in  tableauic 
vivants,"  replied  ,Ioyce  after  a  moment's  pause;  and 
Palgrave  fancied  that  her  voice  trembled.  Instinc- 
tively he  teit  that  he  had  better  accept  her  aasertion 
in  silence,  but  he  did  not  doubt  that  in  this 
marrii^e  lay  tbe  myntery  nf  the  Rlrl's  life.  He 
thought  be  heard  a  sound  like  the  dropping  of  a 
tear  on  Mrs.  Hardy's  book,  but  not  for  worlds 
wonld  ho  have  turned  hia  head  in  her  direction. 
Instead,  he  beat  n  rapid  retreat,  and  when  he 
cnmo  upon  deck  again  Joyce  was  nowhere  to  be 
scon.    He  looked  for  her  in  vain  ton  at  the  enCerlain- 


I   the  e 


She   ■ 


rpjoii 


I    the 


fact  of   setting  her  cabin   to  herself, 
aplitting  headache,  which   wos  more   than   sufflcient 
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tme  one,  Joyce  Hardy's  marriage  had  been  the 
one  ifrand  mistake  of  her  life.  The  story  seemed 
somehow  to  weave  itself  in  to-night  with  the 
sound  of  the  music  and  langhter  that  were  heard 
po  frequently  from  the  deck.  She  pictured  her- 
self a  little  loveless  child  left  in  very  early  life 
without  father  or  motJier,  sent  h;  somewhat 
prudging  charity  f«  a  good  school,  with  the 
eipreu  understanding  that  as  soon  as  ever  she 
could  she  was  to  earn  her  own  livin^r.  ^'Oon 
after  leaving  school  she  got  an  offer  to  go  out  to 
Melbourne  as  companion  to  a  rich  widow,  and 
she  closed  with  it  gladly.  Perhaps  that  outivanl 
journey  h.id  been  the  happiest  time  of  her  life. 
She  had  thrown  herself  gladly  into  all  that  was 
going  on ;    she    bad    been   a    great    fsvourito    with 
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the  widow  lady  n-ith  whom  she  travolled,  and  for 
almoflb  the  first  time  in  her  life  abe  felc  free  to 
give  herself   up   to  enjojmieiit. 

On   the  same   vessel   was  Henry  Hardy,   a   band' 
Rome  yoonc   felloic   of  about  eighC-und-tivenCy.     He 
had    been    over    to   England   on   businees  and 
retarning'   to   Melbourne.     It  ii  eoay   to   follow  the 
rent   of    tlie    story.     He    fell    in    love  with  Joyce, 
and   before  the  journey's  end   the   two  had-beooBie 
en^p'ed  :    but    from    the   moment    of   her  engage- 
ment Joyoe'ti  brief,  npell   of  happiness 
end.      Brou;;ht    into    closer     nnd     mo 
oontaot  with  the  man  she  had  promised  to  nwrry, 


\e    and    dnty 

a  lie  had  ever  bpen  abhorrent 
on  dipcovered  that  Henry  Hardy 
>nty  when  it  was  convenient, 
'xpontulatfd  he  told  her  with  a 
^n  who  hod  their  livinir  to  [;et 
be  too  ncnipnloaa  ;  and  M>  in 
trivial  to  dwell  upon,  but 
which  were  all  indications  of  character,  she  waa 
constantly  being  brought  face  to  face  with  the 
fact  that  the  man  to  whom  »die  was  engn;;^, 
oharminK  though  he  apivpared  to  an  outsider,  was 
not  the  man  ehe  could  love.  They  were  nearing 
JHelbourue   when   she  arrived   ivt   this  ijecision.   and 


innately  tmthful  : 
to  her.  But  she  st 
epoke  the  truth  < 
nn(J  when  she  i 
tray  laut<'h  that  I 
could  not  afford  \ 
many    matters 


i)be   felt  it  only   fair  to  teU   him    at  once   of   her 
ohouffe  of  opinion. 

How  well  she  remembered  the  painful  intarriew, 
the  long  tramp  up  nnd  down  the  deck  when 
nearly   all     the    other    passengers    had    retired    to 

'- 1  have  mods  n  miatake,  Harry,"  she  had 
pleaded,  with  the  tears  running  down  her  face  \ 
'•  \  want  you  to  set  me  free.  I  don't  love  yon 
na  I  could  tove  some  men.  Give  me  back  my 
liberty"!  tuid  bit  by  bit  he  had  extracted  from 
her  the  reaBon  for  her  request. 

He  was  touched  beyoDd  words  at  discovering 
in  how  many  ways  h?  had  wounded  her  aeoxiiive 
conscience,  and  refused  positively  to  give  her  up. 

"  You  are  the  best  and  purest  woman  that  I 
have  ever  met,"  he  said,  "  and  if  I  am  not  quit« 
all  that  you  wish  me  to  be,  yon  can  marry  me 
and  make  me  wliat  you  will  ;  but  it  you  throw 
tne  over,  the  chances  are  I  shall  go  pretty  fast 
to  the  bod.  I  am  not  so  awfnt  as  you  think  me 
now.  A  pretty  little  Puritan  like  you  magnifies 
the  most  trivial  fault  into  a  crime ;  but  I  do 
not  deny  that  if  driven  into  recklessnws  I  might 
go   to  the   had."       y  "T 

Argument  was  useless,  and  .Joyce  felt  like  a 
fly  entangled  in  a  spider's,  web  :  she  was  unable 
to  free  herself. 

The  marriajre  came  off  soon  at(#  her  arrival  in 
Helbourno.  Her  husband's  family  appeared  to  he 
in  prosperous  circnmBtanoes  and  welcomed  her 
very  kindly,  and  she  found  herself  mistress  of  a 
house  prettily  famished  with  all  the  luxury  of  a 
well-appointed  English  home.  Yet  she  was  not 
happy.  Between  herself  and  her  husband  there 
was  a  wide  gulf  Qied.  He  was  never  otherwise 
than  kind  to  her.  and  was  prond  of  her  cleverness 
and  pretty,  refined  looks,  but  there  was  no  real 
oonftdence  between  the  hnsband  and  wife.  Slip 
had  money  enough  and  to  spare ;  but  how  the 
money  was  made,  or  what  were  the  sources  of 
her  husband's  income,  she  was  never   told. 

"Ladies  were  not  expected  to  understand  busi- 
ness," was  a  pet  saying  of  Mr.  Hardy's.  Joyce 
had   no   children,   and    found    her    life   ott«n    very 

Then  oame  the  day  when  Joyce's  suspicions  took 
tangible  form,  and  a  friend  came  to  break  to 
her  the  terrible  tidings  that  her  husband  h^ 
been   arrested   on   a  charge  of  einbeailement. 

After  that,  life  was  a  blank  to  Joyoe.  She 
pcan^ly  had  any  clear  idra  of  the  weeks  tliat 
followed.  Her  husband  waa  found  guil^  and 
sentenced  to  fifteen  months'  impriaonment,  and 
then  Joyoe  felt  she  must  fly.  To  stay  in  Mel- 
bourne was  impossible.  For  herself  she  hn<l  no 
fears :  she  had  earned  her  own  living,  and  knew 
that  she  could  earn  it  ai;ain ;  but  it  must  be  in 
London,  where  she  could  hide  her  head.  The  lady 
whose  companion  she  had  been  OQ  the  outward 
voyage  insisted  on  paying  her  passage  and  starting 
her  on  her  new  life  with  a  cheque  for  two  hundred 
pounds,  and  she  was  fortunate  in  obtaining  an 
engagement    for    a   year    as    regular  correspondent 
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to  a  well-known  Melbourne  paper ;  and  thus, 
resolute  in  her  deteraunation  to  make  a  living: 
for  herself— and,  if  need  be,  in  the  future  for  her 
husband  as  well — she  had  started  on  board  the 
Oi'phens  ioT  £ngland^  She  was  only  five-and- 
twenty  now,  and  for  her  life  was  over.  The 
future  could  hold  no  happiness  for  her,  she 
thought,  as  she  lay  in  her  berth  weeping  in 
utter  desolation  of  spirit.  There  was  no  bitterness 
in  the  thought  of  her  husband.  She  had  never 
once  blamed  him  in  her  frequent  visits  to  the 
prison  before  she  started.  He  was  so  utterly 
broken  down  with  the  sense  of  disgrace  that 
Joyce^s  anger  had  melted  in  a  great  wave  of  pity 
which  for  the  time  being  drowned  every  other 
feeling;  but,  naturally,  the  last  vestige  of  respect 
for  him  had  vanished^  and  life,  with  or  without 
him,  seemed  equally  diffioult.  Her  present  course 
was  clear — to  avoid  remark  as  much  as  possible, 
to  make  no  friends,  and  to  devote  herself  entirely 
to  her  work. 

But  the  festivities  had  come  to  an  end,  and 
people  were  coming  down  to  their  several  cabins 
with  noise  and  laughter. 

*'  Oh  !  Mrs.  Hardy,  it  was  a  pity  that  you  could 
not  come."  said  Joyce's  companion,  bursting  into 
the  cabin.  '*The  tableaux  were  really  wonderful, 
considering  how  short  a  time  we  had  to  get  ready. 
The  best  one  was  Mrs.  Wilson  as  *  Marie  Antoinette ' ; 
she  gets  up  wonderfully." 

Joyce  made  no  answer.  She  was  evidently 
asleep. 


CHAPTER    III. 

ON     SHORE    AND    SEA. 

£  are  discussing  plans,  Mrs.  Hardy. 
Several  of  us  have  agreed  to 
make  up  an  expedition  to  Kandy. 
I  suppose  you  will  join  us?" 

The  speaker  was  Mr.  Palgrave, 
who  was  leaning  over  the  bulwarks 
of  the  Orpheus^  looking  towards  Ceylon,  whose  soft 
blue  outline  of  mountains  was  distinctly  visible. 
Mrs.  Hardy's  eyes  were  turned  in  the  same  direc- 
tion with  a  strange  wistfulness. 

''  I ! "  she  safd,  waking  up  to  the  question  with 
a  start.  *'  Oh,  no :  I  am  not  going  ashore  at  all. 
I  don't  care  to  go  about  by  myself." 

''But  ever  so  many  of  us  are  going,"  argued 
Paljrrave  a  little  impatiently.  "There  will  be 
Whitman  and  his  aunt  and  the  three  Miss  Greaves, 
who    are    fondly    hoping    that  you   will   chaperon 

them,  and^ " 

"  One  never  feels  90  utterly  alone  as  in  a  crowd," 
answered  Joyce  almost  involuntarily.  "  Surely 
Mrs.  Wilson  will  chaperon  the  three  girls ;  I 
like  them — they  are  so  refreshingly  young  and 
happy." 

It  crossed  Palgrave's  mind  that  the  eldest  of 
the  girls  in  question  must  be  quite  as  old  as 
Mrs.  Hardy,  but  he  had  grown  accustomed  to 
Jirr    quaint    habit    of    cla.«*sing    hei*self    with    the 


generation  above  her  own,  and  only  smiled  at  the 
idiosyncrasy. 

"  I  think  you  scarcely  know  what  you  will  miss," 
he  continued,  trying  a  fresh  tack.  "The  railway 
journey  from  Colombo  to  Kandy  passes  through 
the  most  exquisite  country.  It  is  a  pity  to  lose 
the  chance  of  seeing  beautiful  scenery,  is  it  not? 
You  should  not  have  any  trouble  over  the  journey. 
I  have  been  there  before,  and  know  the  quietest 
hotel  to  go  to,  and  I  am  prepared  to  act  as  a  sort 
of  'Personal  Conductor*  to  the  party.** 

"Thank  you,"  answered  Joyce,  with  a  grateful 
smile.  '-You  are  very  kind,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
cannot  go." 

\'I  believe  you  are  afraid  that  you  might  enjoy 
yourself,  and  have  decided  that  every  species  of 
enjoyment  is  sinful."  cried  i*algrave,   half-vexed. 

Joyce  coloured,  and  for  a  minute  made  no 
answer. 

"It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  I  should 
enjoy  it  or  not,"  she  said  a  little  coldly.  "  I 
have  no  right  to  afford  it.    I  am  poor." 

The  admission  was  made  rather  reluctantly,  and 
Palgrave  felt  that  inadvertently  he  had  driven 
her   into  a  comer. 

"  It  is  a  complaint  we  all  of  us  suffer  from, 
more  or  less,"  he  said  gaily.  ''Only  most  of  us 
begin  to  economise  over  our  charities  rather  than 
our  pleasures.    I  am  sorry  you  will  not  come." 

Nearly  every  passenger  on  board  was  collected 
on  deck  as  the  vessel  neared  Colombo,  and  on 
all  sides  Joyce  heard  people  talking  of  the 
various  places  that  they  intended  to  visit.  Yes, 
she  was  very  lonely. 

Palgrave  was  almost  the  last  to  leave  the 
vessel,  and  he  came  up  from  below  with  an  arm- 
ful of   books. 

*'  I  have  brought  you  the  companions  you  love 
best,"  he  said,  laying  them  at  Joyce's  feet;  and 
before  she  could   thank  him  he  was  gone. 

The  two  days  of  comparative  solitude  welre  not 
disagreeable  to  Joyce.  She  wrote  a  letter  to  her 
husband,  and  sent  it  on  shore  to  the  post  by  one 
of  the  '  sailors ;  she  spent  hours  poring  over 
books,  and  she  found  her  way  to  the  steerage 
passengers  and  visited  a  young  woman  who  was 
ill,  and  took  care  of  her  fretful  baby  for  some 
hours  daily.  She  was  almost  grateful  for  the 
cessation  of  noise  and  chatter,  yet  by  all  accounte 
she  had  missed  much,  for  the  three  Miss  Greaves 
came  back  full  of  the  beauties  that  they  had 
seen,  and  described  the  whole  excursion  as  '-Such 
fun ! "  which  phrase  served  In  their  vocabulary  to 
express  everything  that  was  delightful. 

"Did  you  enjoy  yourself  very  much?"  asked 
Joyce  of  Mr.  Palgrave,  as  he  took  his  usual  place 
by  her  side  at  dinner  on  the  evening  of  his  return. 

"  I  had  too  many  people  on  my  hands,"  he 
said,  shrugging  his  shoulders.  "  Whitman  was  no 
manner  of  use,  for  Mrs.  Wilson  turned  up  ill 
and  required  special  attention ;  and  as  I  had 
made  myself  responsible  for  the  well-being'  of 
.•several  of  my  companions  in  a  moment  of  foolish 
jrood-natwre,   I  'had  more  than   enough  "to  do," 
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"I  am  glad  I  naa  not  one  of  thoae  who  mode 
yont   responaibilities  so  heavy,"   said  Joyce. 

"  On     the    contrary,    you    would    have    been  of 

the    HTeatest    Bervioe    in    HuppljinE    my    jieed  ol 

a    Rennible    companion.      I    am    nick    to   death  of 

all  these  people  who  talk  so  fa!>t  and  oaro  so 
little." 

"Hie  Orphev  had  passed  Gibraltar,  and  Joyce  lay 
one  night  wide  awake  in  her  berth,  thinking  of 
the  fatnre  that  was  before  her,  and  she  was 
seized  in  the  darknesR  of  the  night  with  aJmoet 
a  nightmare  of  terror  at  the  dreaded  unknown. 
Now  that  her  voyage  wau  drawing  to  an  end, 
she  found  herneif  rpady  to  riigret  her  life  on 
board.  Better,  she  thought,  to  sail  on  and  on 
through  life  in  ntler  lonelinesg  than  to  be 
launched  into  London  to  fight  her  own  battles, 
with  never  a  friend  to  turn  to.  The  ve»ae1  wax 
going  slowly  and  cautiously,  and  by  the  frequent 
weird  booming  of  the  fog-horn  Joyce  gathered 
that  they  moat  be  lost  in  a  sea-fog.  To  nhake  off 
the  desolation  of  her  mood  she  rose  and  dressed 
as  early  o.'i  the  day  broke,  and  mode  her  way 
upon  deck.  The  extraordinary  density  of  the  fog 
woa  such  that  there  was  absolutely  nothiiy;  to  bo 
seen  but  the  white  mist  that  wrapped  them 
round   like  a  blinding  mantle. 


"TherB  is  Bomething  awful  about  thi«,  Is  tbere 
not?"  said  a  Toioe  at  her  side,  and  the  outline 
of  Falgravele  figure  loomed  ont  in  gigantic  pro- 
portions through   the  mist. 

''I  like  i.,"  answered  Joyce,  with  a  strange  thrill 
of  excitement  in  her  voice.  "One  seems  absolutely 
shielded  from  every   trouble  and   annoyanoe." 

"Except  the  probable  annoyance  of  being  landed 
into  another  world,"  answered  her  oompanioa 
coolly.  "Good  heovensl  what  a  narrow  escape  we 
have  had!"  And  .as  he  spoke  a  slight  shiver  ran 
through  the  vessel  from  st^m  to  stem,  and 
another  large  vessel  glided   by   them  and  was  lost 


"Did 


touch?"    inqaired   Joyce     in 


low 


"Yea,  the  vessel  certainly  collided  with  us,  I 
don't  know  how  much  jnischief  is  done  Wliat  a 
mercy  that  most  of  the  ponsengers  are  in  bed.  or 
what  on  outcry   we   should  have   hod  I " 

Already  there  was  a  stir  below,  and  dialievelled 
heads  were  (hmst  out  of  cabin  doors.  -  \Vhat  has 
happened  '  "  osknl  Palgrave. 

■'  Go  down,  will  jo« ! "  Raid  one  of  the  matet" 
a  little  roughly.  "Tell  thera  that  nothing  lias 
happened,  and  that  there  is  no  dannrer " :  and 
Palgrave  and  Joyce  passed  to  the  hastily  lighted 
saloon  together. 


"'What  has  liappeuedr  aitked  Palgrave." 


"  When  the  Moa:\7\<j  Cometh" 
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*'You  are  not  f rightenod ! "  exclaimed  Palgrave, 
whoHO  own  face  was  several  shades  paler  than 
usual  '*Mo6t  women  would  have  screamed  in  such 
circumstances." 

"We  should  only  have  been  drowned,"  answered 
Joyce,  stirred '  out  of  her  usual  reticence.  **  A 
quick,  painless  death.  Does  it  not  seem  sometimes 
that  it  is  harder  to  live  than  to  die  ? " 

From  anybody  else  Palgrave  would  have 
accepted  the  words  as  a  mere  sentiment,  but 
from  Joyce's  lips  they  fell  with  convincin[r 
though  sad  reality. 

'^  You  are  too  young  to  say  that  and  mean  it," 
he  answered  gently.  '*  I  hope  you  may  live  to 
feel  differently " ;  and  only  through  his  answer 
did  Joyce  realise  that  she  had  betrayed  to  an 
outsider  her  utter  weariness  of  life. 

*'  I  am  going  back  to  bed,"  she  said  ;  *^  I  have 
not  slept  all  night." 

It  wa.s  late  in  the  day  when  Joyce  opened  her 
eyes  and  became  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
veiscl  wns  anchored  somewhere,  and  from  her 
port-holo  she  caught  sight  of  houses  clinging  like 
flies  to  the  side  of  a  hill  that  had  apparently 
been  riven  in  two  by  a  mighty  blow  from 
a  giant  hand.  She  dressed  quickly  and  hurried 
on  to  deck.  The  first  person  she  met  was  her 
companion  of  the  night  before,  who  greeted  her 
with  a  smile. 

"  The  captain  thought  it  wiser  to  put  into 
Lisbon  for  a  bit,"  he  said  in  answer  to  the 
inquiry  he  saw  in  Joyce's  eyes.  "  We  had  a 
more  narrow  escape  last  night  than  he  cares  to 
allow,  and  he  has  put  in  here  to  see  what 
damage  is  done." 

**  And  where  are  all  the  others  ?  "  asked  Joyce, 
looking  round  on  almost  a  deserted  deck.  '*  I 
slept  so  soundly  after  the  excitement  of  last 
night  that  I   have  lost  count  of  time." 

'*  Most  of  them  are  gone  ashore.  We  shall  be 
detained  here  at  least  until  to-morrow  night. 
Whitman  and  some  of  the  others  are  going  to 
spend  the  night  at  Cintra.  They  start  some  time 
this  afternoon.  I  suppose  it  is  no  good  asking 
you  if  you  would  like  to  join  them  ?  Your  *  No ' 
IS  like  the  laws  of  the  Medes  and  Persians — 
absolutely  final,  is  it  not  X  " 

''  Are  you  sure  we  should  find  them  ?  "  asked 
Joyce  hesitatingly.  "  I  should  like  to  go.  It  is 
not   my    fault   that    we    are    detained,    and    it  is 

lonely  to  be  left  behind "    with   an    appealing 

little  smile. 

"  There  could  be  no  possible  mistake  about  it,'' 
answered  Palgrave  eagerly  ;  "  I  believe  there  is 
only  one  decent  hotel  in  the  place,  and  even 
there  the  accommodation  is  very  rough.  You 
must  make  haste,  Mrs.  Hardy.  The  train  starts 
at  two  o'clock,  and  I  expect  we  shall  find  them 
there.  I  will  get  hold  of  a  boat  to  take  us 
ashore,  if  you  will  put  your  things  together  for 
tho  night." 

A  few  minutcH  later  Joyce  found  herself 
being  pulled  rapidly  over  the  Tagus  by  a  boat- 
man, picturesque    in    his    bright    blue    jersey    and 


red  cap,  who  sang  a  cheery  song  as  he  rowed. 
Palgrave  pointed  out  to  his  companion  the  yawn- 
ing chasm  that  the  earthquake  of  earlier  years  had 
left  behind. 

"  Yes,"  said  Joyce  ;  "  that  was  the  first  thing 
that  I  saw  when  I  opened  my  eyes  this  morning. 
I  wondered  how  people  dare  ever  build  so  near 
the  place  of  such  an  awful  catastrophe.  How 
everything  dazzles  one's  eyes  in  this  wonderful 
atmosphere,  and  how  picturesque  the  steep  streets 
look  from  the  river!" 

"  We  should  have  time  to  walk  acroHs  to  the 
station,  if  you  liked  to  see  something  of  the 
town,"  said  Palgrave,  well  pleased  to  see  hib 
usually  grave  friend  awakened  into  sudden  anima- 
tion. Certainly  for  once  the  string  of  Joyce's 
tongue  was  loosed.  Nothing  escaped  her  notice, 
from  the  beautiful  girl  who  poised  a  basket  of 
fruit  on  her  head  with  ready  grace,  and  walked 
barefoot  up  the  cobbled  streets  with  the  carriage 
of  a  princess,  to  the  beggar  covered  with  sores 
that  lay  at  the  door  of  one  of  the  churches  that 
thoy  passed.  8hc  put  a  coin  into  th3  outstretched 
hand  with  an  exclamation  of  pity. 

"  It  is  false  charity.  They  make  a  trade  of 
their  sufferings,"   said  Palgrave  with  a  smile. 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Joyce  gently  ;  "  but  I 
wanted  him  to  be  happier  to-day  because  I  am 
happy.    The  world  is  so  beautiful  I " 

For  a  brief  spell  the  cloud  that  overshadowed 
her  had  passed,  and  she  had  given  herself  up  to 
the  beauty  of  her  surrounding^.  All  her  life 
through  she  looked  back  on  that  expedition  to 
Cintra  as  a  beautiful  dream.  They  found  quite 
a  large  party  of  friends  at  the  station,  and 
soon  started  on  their  journey,  first  by  bare  roll- 
ing hills  where  scarcely  a  sheep  could  find 
sustenance,  until  a  sudden  turn  brought  them  in 
view  of  an  oasis  of  lovely  hills  clothed  to  their 
very  summits  with  tropical  vegetation,  crowned 
here  and  there  with  buildings  whose  Moorish 
type  of  architecture  showed  how  far  the  Saracen 
invaders  had  once  penetrated.  A  burst  of  as- 
tonished admiration  at  the  sight  broke  from  every 
mouth. 

"  It  always  comes  upon  one  with  *a  fresh 
Burprise,"  said  Palgrave  to  Joyce,  whose  delight 
lay  too   deep  for  words. 

''  It  seems  as  if  God  had  taken  it  in  His; 
hand.>4  and  dropped  it  down  just  to  let  us  see 
how  perfect  His  work  can  be,"  said  Joyce  in  a 
low  voice :  and  Palgrave  smiled  at  the  whimsical 
notion,   but  there  was  no  sarcasm  in  the  smile. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  carriage  a  laughing 
discussion  was  being  carried  on  between  Mrs. 
Wilson  and  her  nephew  about  an  expe«lition  for 
the  next  day  to  some  of  the  surrounding  hills. 
There  was  a  once  famou»  monastery,  which  was 
one  of  the  chief  points  of  interest  in  Cintra, 
and  Paul  was  as.suring  his  aunt  that  there  was 
no  possible  method  of  reaching  it  but  upon  the 
back  of  a  donkey. 

*•  I  won't  go,"  reiterated  Mrs.  Wilson  for  the 
sixth  time. 
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**  Yes,  you  will,"  said  Paul ;  "  a  donkey  may 
not  be  a  digni&ed  mode  of  progression ;  but  we 
shall  all  mount  them,  and  Palgrave  with  his 
long  legs  will  cut  a  sorrier '  figure  than  any  of 
you  ladies.  To-night  we  will  explore  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  ;  to-morrow  we  will  go  to 
the  cork  monastery." 

There  is  no  flat  ground  in  Cintra.  Every 
house  is  built  on  the  side  of  a  hill  ;  every 
garden  is  on  a  slope  ;  but  here  the  flowers  seem 
to  grow  without  the  need  of  man's  cultivation, 
and  Joyce  was  intoxicated  with  the  sweet  per- 
fume that  was  wafted  into  her  bedroom  window. 
Long  after  the  others  of  the  party  had  retired  to 
rest  she  sat  watching  the  beauty  of  the  moonlit 
scene. 

A  very  merry  cavalcade  started  the  next 
morning  from  the  hotel.  Even  Mrs.  Wilson, 
restored  to  good-humour  by  a  night's  rest,  con- 
sented with  a  series  of  screams  to  mount  a 
gaily  caparisoned  donkey,  and  led  the  way,  with 
Paul  as  her  esoort.  The  Misses  Greaves  threw 
themselves  into  the  expedition  with  girlish 
enthusiasm,  and  Palgrave  after  a  while  let  his 
doDkey  amble  along  at  Jo^^ce's  side.  They 
mounted  higher  at  every  step,  and  stopped  from 
time   to^  time  to  admire   the  ever-changing  scene. 

*•  I  think  you  will  be  in  sympathy  with  the 
cork  monastery,  Mrs.  Hardy.  The  chief  merit  in 
it  lies  in  the  fact  that  no  human  being  could 
ever  have  inhabited  it  without  the  acutest  personal 
discomfort.  At  present  there  is  no  one  self-sacri- 
ficing enough  to  live  there.  The  cells  are  of 
stone,  lined  with  cork,  and  arc  made  purposely  so 
low  that  no  one  could  stand  upright  in  them, 
and  so  short  that  no  one  could  lie  out  straight 
in  them,  unless  a  merciful  Providence  made  him 
deformed." 

"And  why  do  you  think  that  this  will  meet 
with  my  approval  1 "  asked  Joyce,  unable  to 
suppress  a  smile. 

*'  Only  from  the  very  superficial  view  I  have 
obtained  of  your  character.  I  should  imagine 
that  you  have  a  decided  leaning  towards  ascet- 
icism," answered  Palgrave,  glancing  at  her  face 
to  be  sure  that  his  banter  did  not  vex  her. 

"You  are  wrong  then — quite  wrong,"  said  Joyce 
with  unwonted  energy.  "  I  would  advise  every- 
body to  grasp  all  the  happiness  that  comes  in 
their  way  as  long  as  it  is'  innocent.  Trouble 
must  come,  sooner  or  later,  and  previous  happiness 
will  help  one  to  bear  it  better." 

The  banter  had  turned  into  earnestness,  and 
soon  Joyce  urged  on  her  donkey  and  rejoined  the 
rest  of  the  party.  The  monastery  was  visited, 
and  the  downward  route  began — ^a  rather  break- 
neck journey  by  the  dried-up  bed  of  a  mountain 
torrent.  3Io9t  of  the  ladies  dismounted,  preferring 
to  trust  to  their  own  legs,  but  Joyce  kept  her  seat 
with  a  sort  of  grim  determination.  An  over- 
hanging bough,  however,  caught  her  hat,  and 
before  she  could  extricate  herself  she  found 
herself  forced  from  her  saddle  and  seated  on 
the  ground,  with  her  hat  off   and  her  hair  down 


her  back,  whilst  the  patient  donkey,  all  uncon- 
scious of  what  had  taken  place,  went  picking  its 
careful  way  over  the  rocky  path.  Whitman  was 
the  first  to  discover  the  disaster,  and  greeted  Mrs. 
Hardy  with  shouts  of  laughter. 

"  Wait  a  bit,  Mrs.  Hardy ;  when  I  can  pull  in 
this  obstinate  beast  I  will  come  to  the  rescue," 
he  shouted,  throwing  himself  from  the  saddle. 

*^  I  am  not  a  bit  hurt,"  answered  Joyce,  laughing. 
*'I  got  caught  in  a  tree,  like  Absalom,  and  before 
I  could  get  free  my  donkey  was  off." 

She  did  not  know  that  as  she  sat  there,  smiling, 
with  the  cloud  of  soft  hair  about  her,  and  her 
usually  pale  face  flushed,  she  made  an  extremely 
pretty  picture.  A  wild  wish  came  to  FauFs  mind 
to  ask  her  to  sit  quiet  for  a  minute  whilst  he 
made  a  sketch  of  her ;  but  the  wish  was  as  quickly 
repressed,  and  instead  he  gave  her  a  helping  hand, 
offered  to  replace  her  on  her  donkey,  and  when 
she  refused,  walked  politely  at  her  side  until 
they  once  more  regained  the  proper  road.  Pal- 
grave looked  at  the  pair  as  they  came  up.  saw  the 
animation  in  Joyce's  eyes,  and  wondered  whj'  a 
woman  so  keenly  alive  to  every  passing  enjoyment 
should  be  condemned  apparently  to  a  mysteriously 
sad  life. 

That  evening  the  party  returned  to  the  Orpheus, 
and  the  next  day  they  were  steaming  away  to 
England.  Mrs.  Hardy's  brief  spell  of  merriment 
had  passed,  and  sometimes  Palgrave  wondered 
whether  it  were  possible  that  she  could  be  the 
same  woman  who  had  entered  so  keenly  into  the 
beauties  of  Cintra. 

They  were  nearing  Plymouth,  and  the  passengers 
who  were  leaving  the  ship  there  were  in  a  general 
state  of  ferment. 

"  Do  you  come  off  at  Plymouth  ?  Can  I  be  of 
any  use  to  you  about  luggage,  or  anything?" 
asked  Palgrave,  as  Joyce  sat  gazing  with  expectant 
eyes  towards  the  shore. 

"No,  thank  you.  I  am  going  right  on  to 
London." 

''  I  expect  my  sister,  Lady  Elmes.  to  .meet  me 
here,  and  possibly  my  little  niece,  Cioely.  If 
they  come  on  board,  I  should  like  to  be  allowed 
to  introduce  them  to  you,  and  perhaps  when  we 
come*  to  London  we  may  meet." 

Joyce  raised  her  eyes  to  his  with  a  pleased 
smile. 

''Thank  you,"  she  said.  "Under  other  circum- 
stances, I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  be  intro- 
duced to  Lady  Elmes,  but  not  now,  I  think.  I 
have  come  to  England  to  earn  my  own  living ; 
it  will  take  all  my  time,  and  you  will  never 
meet  me  in  your  set.  I  cannot  afford  to  have 
friends,  but  I  want  to  thank  you  for  all  your 
kindness  to  me  during  the  voyage.  You  have 
made  it  very  pleasant  to   me." 

There  was  a  certain  dignity  in  her  manner  which 
made  it  impossible  to  Palgrave  to  question  her 
decision  or  her  motives. 

"No."  he  answered,  with  a  note  of  regret  in 
his  voice,  "my  thanks  are  rather  due  to  you.  I 
am   sorry  to  say  *  Good-bye.' " 


"/  IV/LL  Givt  You  Rest!' 
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Trath  to  (ell,  he  was  slightly  onnoyuil  that  the 
inttoduotioQ  that  he  had  offered  *f>  hia  Bister  bad  . 
been  no  decided);,  although  conrteoial;.  deoliosd. 
He  did  not  urge  it  further,  but  as  the  ship  drew 
near  to  Plymouth  he  oame  to  shake  bands  with 
Joyoe  aod  bid   her  farewetl. 

It  was  with  rather  a  lamp  ia  her  throat  that 
Joyce  from  ber  comer  watched  the  meetiufr 
between  Hr.  Palgrave  and  hiit  relations.  Lady 
Elmeo  was  still  quite  a  yoQDR -looking  woman, 
with  flnffy  fair  hair  and  a  bright  lively  manner, 
whilst  "Cioely,"  with  ber  slight  Ri^nTe  and  i;alden 
hair,  looked  still  nothing  more  than  a  ohild,  al' 
though  Palgrave  had  told  Joyce  that  she  hod 
already  made  her  finb  plunge  into  society.  Joyce 
beard  the  joyons  (greeting  that  she  gave  *'  Uncle 
Frank,"  and  saw  ber  arms  danped  ronnd  his 
neck.  How  pleasant  it  must  he,  thought  Joyor, 
to  have  a  wqloome  like  that  from  such  a  pretty 
young  thing.  Ah  I  they  were  going  now.  She 
woDld  stand  Dp  to  take  one  final  glimpse  of  tbem. 
Suddenly  Hr.  Palgrave  turned,  looked  towards 
Joyce,  and  UFtsd  hia  hat,  and  Joyce,  as  she  waved 
her  hand,  felt  that  she  was  saying  good-bye  to 
the  only  friend  that  she  bad  made  on  the  voyage. 
She  was  adrift  in  Elngland,  with  no  one  to  depend 
upon  but  herself. 

"  Uncle  Frank,  who  in  that  pretty  lady  with 
the  sad  eyes  7 "  auked  Cicely,  laying  her  hands  ou 
her  uncle's  arm.  ''  I  saw  her  watching  us  on  deck. 
I  should  like  to  know  her.  You  took  off  your 
hat  to   ber  juet   now." 

"  It  is  a  Mis.  Hardy — a  very  nioe  woman.  I 
have  got  to  know  her  pretty  well  on  the  voyage. 
She  bos  a  husband  somewhere,  but  I  fancy  he 
most  be  in  some  difficulty,  for  she  seemi  to  have 
to  fend  for  herself." 

"Poor  little  soul!"  said  Lady  Elmee,  whose  own 
perfectly  happy  married  lite  rendered  her  doubly 
!<ympathetJc  U>  those  women  who  were  less  for- 
tunate than  henelf.     "I  wish  yon  had  introduced 


' '  Uncle  Frank,  who  Is  that  pretty  ladyl '  '■ 


me   to  her.  Frank.      I  suppoec  it   did  not  ooour  to 

Palgrave   wisely    withheld    the    information   that 
the   introduction   had  been  offered  and  declined. 
{To  it  oMlHwd.) 


WILL     GIVE     YOU      REST." 
By  the   Rev.   Mark  Quy   Pearse. 


fOME  home,  thou  weary  one,  come 
home : 
To  Kiiifle  thee  thioii^h  tlie  gathei'- 
UIK  lITf^ht 

Witliiii  tlie  window  sliiiics  the  Ught:' 
Cuiue  home,  tlioii  weaiy  one,  come  home. 

Come  in,  thrice  welcome  one,  come  in : 
Foi-  thee  is  oeithei*  boit  uor  bai-. 
For  thee  the  door  is  left  ajar ; 

Come  in,  thrice  welcome  one,  come  in. 


Lie  down,  thon  weary  c 
Thou    hast    done    wel 

blest. 
Thy     \v(nk      hath     wc 
rest : 
Lie  down,  thon  Ht-ary  ci 


.  lie  doivTi : 
and    tiion    art 


.  lie  doi 


Sleep  on,  beloved  one,  sleep  on : 
The  love  that  holds  thee  changeth  not, 
The  love  that  watches  ^-aneth  not : 

Sleep  on,  beloved  one,  sleep  ou. 


THE   SOUL'S  USURPERS. 

By  the   Right   Rev.   the   Lord   Bishop  of   Deiry. 

e  Ihlnga  the  earth  dotb  tremble,  end  (or  tour  which  It  oanaDt  botu*."— Pro 


things,  we  are 
now  to  tbitik 
of  two  —  the 
first  aiid  last 
—namely,  "  A 
servant  wlieii 
be      is     kiiiK 

a  handmaid 
that  is  iieir 
to      her     mis- 


We  know  very  well  by  what  means, 
in  feeble  and  disordered  governments,  a 
servant  clutches  at  tlie  sceptre.  He  is  a 
cringing  flatterer  to  everj-oue  that  helps 
him,  a  malignant  slanderer  of  everyone 
who  hinders  him ;  he  deals  m  false  pro- 
mises and  false  accusations ;  whatever 
prosi>ers,  be  claims  the  credit  for  him- 
self ;  whatever  turns  out  ill,  he  throws 
the  blame  upon  his  rivals ;  he  makes 
himself  both  pleasant  and  terrible ;  and 
at  last  the  time  comes  when  he  drops 
the  raosk,  when  his  weak  and  credulous 
master  starts  up,  to  see  the  knife  at  his 
throat,  or  the  rebel  at  his  palace  gate, 
and  pitiless  insult  on  the  features  that 
were  so  obsequious  yesterday. 

And  Agiir,  who  wrote  this  proverb,  and 
who  says  of  himself  that  he  had  not 
the  understanding  of  a  man,  had  quite 
wit  enongh  to  see,  beneath  the  widely 
different  ai)i>eai-ances,  that  exat^tly  the 
same  ugly  manceuvres  which  cou\^ll8e 
kingdoms  and  overturn  dynasties  may 
also  go  forward  in  a  private  house.  He 
has  watched  a  maidservant  slowly  gain- 
ing control  ovei'  her  mistress,  who  has 
property  to  bequeath.  To  every  relative 
she  eudeai»  herself  by  assuring  eatli  in 
turn  that  he  will  be  the  heir,  and  hoping 
that  he  will  then  i-emember  her,  the 
humble  assistant  of  such  great  merit  in 
gaiuiug  the  deserved  affections  of  their 
patr<m.  Every<nie  is,  tlierefore,  pleased 
at  her  influence  with  tiie  rich  woman, 
whom  they  anxiously  teach,  at  the  same 
time,  to  distrust  and  despise  all  otheis. 
And  she,  the  servant,  flatters  every  whim, 
ciingca  before  e\ery  outbreak  of  tcmiiei', 
encourages  her  poor  ^nctim  to  think  little 


of  every  kindness,  and  much  of  every 
foible,  excejjt  her  own.  The  time  comes 
when  she  is  really  indisiiensable.  and 
everyone  else  is  hateful.  And  then 
comes  another  time,  when  the  weak  aud 
]>liant  tool  Hrojo  into  the  grave,  even  if 
she  is  not  hurried  thither,  and  the  tri- 
uni)>hant  plotter  puts  on  her  jewels, 
insults  the  astonished  rivals  whom  she 
lias  betrayed,  and  givcjf  herself  up  to 
the  pleasiu'es  which  she  has  coveted  so 
long. 

Are  not  these  t^vo  schemers  mudi 
alike :  the  mean  and  treachennw  servant 
womau  and  the  deej)  conspirator  who— 


They  played  the  same  game,  however 
different  the  size  of  the  board  aud  the 
splendoiu-  of  the  pieces  which  they 
moved.  And  we  despise  equally  the 
credulous  dni>e  of  each  of  them,  whether 
a  king  or  an  old  woman  waa  deceived. 
Ves,  we  despise  them.  But  does  it  occur 
to  you  that  in  the  heart  of  every  one  of 
us  the  same  drama  may  i>erhaps  be 
played  ?— a  farce,  if  it  were  not  the  most 
piteous  of  all  tragedies.  Shall  we  call 
it  an  intrigue  for  the  possession  of  a 
kingdom,  or  of  an  obscure  and  jjaltry 
inheritance? 

Sometimes  you  look  within,  and  tliink 
of  a  whole  kingdom  there :  fruitfid  fields 
of  si'pvice;  strongholds  of  assured  con- 
viction ;  marshalled  armies  of  aggressive 
energy  to  win  others  to  your  beliefs ; 
rich  mines  of  contemplation ;  yes,  aud 
soaruig  mountain -tops  of  lofty  aspira- 
tion, mystic  with  cloud  and  vapour, 
splcnditi  with  the  light  of  suns  unriaen 
as  yet  uiKJU  the  plains.  A  kingdom 
which  you  aie  bidden  to  nUe,  but 
over  which  you  sti-etch  a  trembling, 
ineffectual  sceptre!  For  traitoi-s  are  at 
work  within  your  heart,  whisiiering  the 
very  counsels  by  which  many  a  sovei-eipu 
lias  let  his  kingdom  slip. 

Sloth  whisix'ii^.  '■  Do  "ot  '«^"  »'  ^  uiucli 
]»ains  to  rule;  let  things  Ik;  for  a  while; 
take  thine  ease,"  Indulgence  atlds,  "Eat, 
drink,  and  be  meiry."  And  every  in- 
stinct and  every  appetite  of  your  natui-e 
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''ea<:h  given  to  be  utieriil,  as  a  subject,  in 
M)me   very  lowly  and   sternly  regulated 
place  of  service,  but  never  meant  to  rule) 
struggles  like  a  traitor   to   gain   power, 
L^laniouring,  "  Listen  to  me ;  go  my  way ; 
I  have  large  rights  which  must  be  well 
regarded."     Nay,  if   yoii   listen   well  (as 
a  vigilant  niler  does   when   conspiracies 
are   i-ife)  to  what   goes  on   in   the   cor- 
ners  of    your 
heart,  yon  will 
hear     t  it  e  m 
mnrniur,  "I 
nt-uat         be 
oljeyed,    or    I 
'  shatlninkeyou 
wretche<i." 

And,  like  a 
weak  aovei'- 
cign  who  can- 
not now  rend 
asunder  the 
nets  in  n'hich 
a  ei'afty  fa- 
vourite has 
entangled  him, 
so  does  the  nii- 
happy  man 
Tvho  yielde<l 
under  protest 
yesterday 
yield  more, 
though  it  be 
more  imwill- 
ingly,  to-day. 
For  now  the 
soul,  which 
ought  to  have 
formed  the 
habit  of  com- 
manding, ha» 
contracted 
instead  the 
abject  and 
slavish     habit 

of    surrender-  ^"^L.^T'Iito 

ing.  And  soon, 

a^vfuily  soon,  the  time  comes  when  it 
has  to  surrender  nndisguisedly,  losijig 
even  the  hollow  foi-m  of  kingship.  Go 
to  the  dnmkard  and  bid  liim  to  be  sobei'; 
to  the  gambler ;  to  the  man  of  an  un- 
governable tem|>er  (ilo  you  observe  that 
word  "inigoveniabIe"i');  to  the  slave  <it 
any  evil  instinct  (thei-e  are  a  scoi-e  com- 
fjeting  in  \in  for  mastery,  and  whoever 
has  yieldeii  to  the  jxjwcr  of  any  one  of 
them  knows  well  hia  enemy);  go  and 
»ay    to    such    a    one,     "  Rise    up    in    the 


dignity  of  yoiir  manhood ;  breaK  tliene 
nnworthy  fetters,  rebuke-  and  displace 
the  usurping,  tyrannous  appetites  which 
ought  to  come  to  heel,  like  dogs,  when 
they  are  summoned,"  and  do  you  think 
the  jKxir  dethroned  captive  will  any 
longer  deny  his  bondage  ? 

I  have  seen  a  strong  man  bury  his  face 
in  his  hands,  and,  shaking  all  over  witli 
convulsive 
sobs,  cry  out, 
"It  is  too 
late— all  is 
over  I  I  can- 
not, cannot, 
cannot  give  up 
what  is  de- 
sti-oying  me." 
But  if  sinne- 
times,  think- 
ing of  the 
dignity  of  our 
manhood,  one 
feels  like  a 
king  over  fair 
dominions, 
though  a  king 
whose  author- 
ity is  sorely 
jeopardised, 
sometimes  far 
more  apparent 
is  its  pettiness, 
because  we 
have  allowed 
its  higher 
aspects  to  dis- 
api>ear.  For- 
getting these, 
we  have  g^ol^■u 
cynical  against 
onr  o«-n  life, 
onr  nature, 
until  it  seems 

_.. a  mean  thing, 

for  which 
mean  players 
contend,  less  like  an  empire  than  like  the 
Iietty  inheritance  of  that  foolish,  purse- 
proud  woman  in  whose  ear  fortune-hunters 
ai-e  maliciously  tattling,  eagerly  striving 
to  riupplant  each  other  at  any  cost.  Wliat 
worth  is  in  it  ?  Let  it  fall,  if  only  as  a 
bitter  jest,  into  the  clutches  of  the  most 
abject,  the  .most  unworthy  of  them  all. 

It  is  l>eyonil  doubt  that  many  a  life 
is  mined  just  iKvauwe  it  ih  undervalned, 
because  men  do  not  exert  themselves  to 
keep  aright  so  poor  a  thing. 
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But  this  scriptui'e  describes  the  earth 
as  trembling,  alike  when  a  servant  is 
king,  and  when  a  handmaid  inheiits 
from  her  mistress.  There  is  not  an  equal 
catastrophe,  but  there  is  an  equally  strik- 
ing degradation  in  the  i)etty  and  the 
vast  transaction,  just  as,  whether  one  is 
in  charge  of  an  army  or  a  barrack-room, 
it  is  ecjually  possible  to  be  a  traitor,  a 
cowai*d,  or  a  fool.  And  the  tiiie  question 
is  not  "  How  large  and  shinuig  a  trust 
have  I  received?"  but "  How  do  I  discharge 
what  is  committed  to  me?"  By  under- 
standing this,  and  being  faithful  in  a 
very  little,  it  shall  hapi>en  presently  that 
many  who  ai-e  la«t  shall  be  first. 

It  is  high  time  to  observe  that  the 
earth  shudders,  not  while  the  plot  is 
working  itself  out,  but  when  it  has  suc- 
ceeded—when the  servant  is  king,  and  the 
handmaid  enters  on  her  inhei'itance.  For 
now  the  results  are  plain  and  hideous. 
Now  the  tyrant  susi3ects  and  hates  even 
those  who  helped  him  to  the  throne; 
those  whom  he  knows  to  have  been  false 
to  another,  Jiow  shall  he  ever  trust  them  ? 
And  becai^e  no  rewards  can  equal  their 
swollen  expectations,  how  much  must  he 
fear  their  -» discontent  ?  And  if  he  is 
forced  thus  to  siispect  his  friends,  what 
of  his  rivals,  of  those  who  stand,  as  he 
stood  latoly,  dangerously  near  the  throne? 
When  Macbeth  has  slain  Duncan,  he  must 
needs  strike  at  Macduff,  and  slaughter 
Pleanoe  and  all  those  "  pretty  ones." 
Deadly  fear,  suspicion,  treachery,  and 
bloodshed,  is  the  history,  not  of  his  reign 
only,  but,  that  of  every  servant  who 
becomes  a  king. 

But  if  he  is  deadly,  the  handmaid  en- 
riched is  ridiculous,  and  plays  fantastic 
tricks  before  high  heaven.  Let  us  not 
even  think  of  her. 

And  now  turn  again  to  the  inner  king- 
dom. What  of  the  appetite  that  has 
become  supreme  ?  Drink  !  You  know  the 
horrors  it  can  perpetrate ;  how,  tyrant- 
like, it  literally  tramples  men  and  women 
down.  And  the  lust  of  gold !  It  robs 
with  bubble  companies  the  most  inno- 
cent, helpless,  and  confiding  of  the  race, 
while  within  the  breast  its  fierce  desire 
murders  every  rival,  every  generous  in- 
stinct, every  refined  taste,  and  makes 
one,  born  to  worship  God,  and  to  re- 
semble Him,  into  a  pitiless  yet  abject 
tormentor  of  himself  and  his  fellows — a 
mere  collector  of  gold,  every  use  of  which 
he  has  forgotten.    A  man  of  large  means, 


l^e  claims  to  be;  but  a  means  implies  an 
end,  and  he  A\'ill  stare  vacantly  if  you  ask 
what  his  wealth  is  his  "means"  of  doing. 

On  the  other  hand,  vanity,  self-conceit, 
idleness,  can  make  a  man  as  ridiculous 
as  any  servant  masquerading  in  a  place 
to  which  she  was  not  born.  Nor  is 
there  one  instinct,  appetite,  impulse,  to 
which  you  can  give  the  rein,  but  either 
it  will  make  you  as  atrocious  a^  one  of 
these  upstarts  or  else  as  contemptible 
as  the  other. 

How  comes  it,  then,  that  you  may  warn 
the  man  who  is  falling  into  such  servi- 
tude, but  you  cannot  save  him ;  and,  as 
we  have  seen,  he  cannot  save  himself,  nor 
regain  the  masteiy  he  has  surrendered? 

It  is  because  he  is  riot  made  to  govern 
liimself.  His  endowments  ought  to  be 
held  only  as  a  viceroy,  and  his  woeful 
degradation  only  means  that  he  has  given 
himself  into  the  wi*ong  hands. 

And  now  the  strong  man  armed  is 
keeping  the  house,  and  his  goods  ai-e 
perhaps  in  i)eace,  in  that  last  stage  of  sub- 
jugation when  the  slave  revolts  no  more. 

Who  shall  emancipate  him  now  ?  Where 
shall  we  seek  a  stronger  than  he  who 
shall  strip  him  of  his  armour  and  six>il 
his  goods  ?  Have  you  ever  found  an 
educational  institute  for  the  lost,  or  a 
scientific  or  sceptical  refuge  for  the 
ruined,  or  the  lapsed  masses,  or  the  in- 
temperate ?  Never  I  There  are  plenty  of 
critics  to  a-ssail  the  work  of  the  Church, 
but  •there  are  no  rivals  in  the  field. 

Only  Christ  and  His  Gospel  can  con- 
quer the,  usurjier  in  the  heart  of  man. 
Only  the  weapons  of  o\ir  warfare  can 
cast  do"\\ni  imaginations,  and  every  high 
thing  that  is  exalted,  and  bring  every 
thought  into  captivity  to  the  obedience 
of  Christ. 

Into  that  obedience,  which  is  victory 
and  freedom,  we  are  called ;  our  only 
choice  is  between  these  two— the  service 
which  springs  gladly  out  of  love,  and 
the  ever-deepening  and  darkening  thral- 
dom of  sin.  But  tliat  choice  is  oi)en 
still  to  every  one  of  us.  The  law  of 
the  Spirit  of  Life  in  Christ  Jesus  can 
set  us  free  from  the  law  of  sin  and 
death.  It  can  lead  us  ever  higher, 
luitil  it  sets  us  before  the  throne  of 
God,  where  His  servants  shall  still  serve 
Him,  and  shall  see  His  face— the  face  of 
Him  whom,  having  not  seen,  they  love, 
and  for  love's  sake  obey  with  such  glad- 
ness that  His  servico  is  perfect  freedom. 


I   delightful    Hpot   t 


■■old 


On  the  Ktongrouiid  siiJo 
of   Potorborough   there    is 
one,     replaced      by      the 
"New  Cut,"  and  left    to 
grow  itself  np  with  water- 
plan  bi,       Beaide       H&xey 
SUtion.      on     tlie     Qreat 
Eastern  Railway,   there  i»< 
another,   the    "old  river " 
Idle— poor  lazy  old  thiui; 
that    neTer     has     energ'y 
enough  to  get  oat  of  its 
bed,  while  the  vast  warp- 
ing drain   beside   it  never 
seems  to  know   where   its 
bed  is,  bat  goes  roshing  OTer  the  surraondinp:  fields 
(or  miles,  taking  refreshing  and  enriohing  "  warp  " 
along  with  it,  and'leaving  it  to-delight  and  benefit 
ooming  generations.    There  ia  anotlier  between  Don- 
oubat    and   Sprotborongh  on  the   Don.  and  many 
wiatlier  old  t<iwn  has  a  delightful  "  old  rivei "  near 
'it,  where  anoient  and  wom-ont  barges  lie  sleeping 
their  decaying  old  one  away,  and  water-rats  are  at 
home,  and    the  waving    fls^a    show   their   splendid 
jellow  blossoms  in  the  bathing  time,  and  where — 

"  Through  the  clear  transparent  water. 
Yon  oaji  see  the  fisbes  awimmlna 
Far  down  In  (he  deiiths  below  von." 

TTpon  the  sides  of  these  old  rivers  you  may  wander, 
and  lind  ifrowing  luxuriantly  an  amazing  variety 
of  water-plants.  First  of  all  you  will  eee  ^tarwoit 
(Callitricbe  vernn}.  looking  like  ohicktveed  in  the 
water,  and  bearing  a  most  remarkable  blosfiom— a 
simple  ittalcnut  of  which  suuids  just  one  tall  siamen 
beside  the  stem,  at  the  leaf  joint ;  the  jointe  of 
the  stem  lengthen  if  the  water  becomes  deeper,  and 


then  the   head  xhous  n  maea  of  lovely  light  green 
Htars  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water. 

Next  you  will  find  the  two  water  plantains,  the 
greater  and  the  less,  the  greater  water  plantain 
(Aliema  plantago)  having  a  mnch  smaller  and  more 
insignificant  looking  flower  than  the  other ;  the 
leaves  of  the  greater  water  plantain  stand  up  like 
tall  spears  in  a  bunch,  and  the  tiny  white  or  pat 
pink  blossoms  straggle  upon  a  toll  branched  stem 
The  root  of  this  vigorona  plant  ia  said  to  be  an 
antidote  to  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake.  Duckweed  is 
the  neit  plant  yon  will  find  growing,  and  a  very 
strange  little  plant  it  in.  It  looks  like  two  tiny 
green  leaves,  fastened  together  with  a  filament  of 
a  root  between  them,  and  nothing  more.  But  take 
one  out  of  the  water  and  look  at  it.  Underneath 
those  two  leaves  you  will  see  the  blousom,  two 
little  stamens  and  a  tinj  seed-vessel  ;  this  is  Lemna 
minor.  Beside  it  you  will  Hod  the  ivj--!eaved  duck- 
weed, a  very  pretty  plant,  floating  on  the  top,  with 
ita  tiny  leaves  like  transparent  ivy  in  a  little 
cluster;  and  crowding  np  from  the  bottom,  with 
an  astonishing  vigour  of  growth  which  fifty  years 
of  exercise  does  not  aeein  to  have  diminished,  you 
will  And  a  strong,  short,  dark  green  plant,  that 
breaks  very  easily  at  every  joint.  Thia  is  Anacharis 
alsinastrum  (what  a  name  for  such  a  simple  thing  !)  ; 
but  it  ia  blessed  wit|)  another  name  tqually  formid- 
able (Pestia  Babingtoniana),  and  thereby  bangs  a 
tale.  Over  fifty  years  ago,  thia  plant  was  sent  from 
Berwick  to  Professor  Babinglon.  and  i^are  fully 
planted  in  the  ditch  surrounding  the  botanical 
gardens  at  Cambridge.  This  was  shortly  before 
the  Midsummer  yacBtion— the  "  Long."  as  it  iE<  called 
—  and  the  Professor  chargeil  the  gardener  to  be  (laie- 
ful  of  his  new  treasure,  and  t«  preserve  the  label 
which  he  put  in  to  mark  its  position.  At  the  end 
of  tlie  "  Long,"  Babington  came  to  look  for  his 
label,  and  see  how  his   little   pet  was  getting  on. 
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He  could  not  find  the  label,  nud,  w  fur  from  \aa 
little  plant  being  visible  where  he  had  put  it,  the 
whole  diwh  was  dense  and  dark  with  a  wavinjf 
atrangc  inbruder.  The  mirdener  wag  gent  for. 
"  What  U  the  raeaniiig  ol  this  ?  I  thought  I  asked 
you  to  take  oare  of  a  new  plant  for  me  at  this  spot, 
and  of  the  label  I  pat  in  to  mark  it  i  "  '  You  did, 
Professor.  This  ia  it.  Oh  !  there's  no  need  ot  any 
label ;  it  reacheg  from  here  to  the  Cam — there  is  a 
quarter  of  a  milo  of  it."  About  the  same  time,  it 
escaped  from  Kow  into  the  Thaiues.  and  for  some 
yeara  it  grew  with  auoh  prodigious  vigour  that  it 
threatened  to  choke  up  the  navigable  streams.  No 
wonder  it  was  calli/d  Pestis  Babingtoniana,  in 
addition  to  its  own  long  name.  But  it  is  a  bene- 
ficent weed,  after  all  ;  it  euppUe*  the  water  abund- 
antly with  oxygen,  and  is  alwayg  full  of  all  kinds 
ot  life,  and  it  provides,  moreover,  a  very  grateful 
shade  for  the  lii^h,  which  all  delight  i[i  it.  If  you 
are  fishing  for  a([Uarium  utock,  and  come  to  a  bitl 
of  AnacharU.  you  need  only  dart  your  net  under- 
neath it  and  shake,  and  you  will  find  plenty  ot 
glock  in  your  net  when  you  bring  it  to  land — fresh- 
water whelks  and  Bat-coiled  gnaila,  larvw  of  all  sorts, 
beetles,  crostaceana,  bivalve  ghellSsh,  scorpions,  and 
any  amount  of  tadpolee  :  it  ia  a  home  (or  every- 
thing aqnatio.     In  July  it  flowers,  but  prodnoea 


weed  ;  and  near  it  tliu  yellow  water-lily  (.VilLLraia) 
and  white  Uly.  Truly  a  glorious  trio.  TennyMin't! 
obMFvation  of  Nymphaea  alba,  the  white  water-lily, 

■'  Now  folds  the  Illy  all  her  sweetness  up, 
And  Blip!  Into  the  bosom  ol  the  lake." 
Like  many  other  water-plants,  it  lengthens  lis 
flower-stalk  to  expand  ita  lovely  sweet  blossom  in 
the  sun  and  air.  and  then,  when  the  seed  is  ripening, 
it  draws  it  down  into  the  water  again.  This  looks 
like  intelligence — at  any  rate,  plant  infill i^enoe — for 
the  seeds,  when  ripe,  mnsl  not  get  scattered  by  the 
wind,  nor  shrivelled  up  by  the  Hun  ;  and,  to  pre- 
vent this,  the  plant  immernea  them  in  water  once 
more,  so  that  they  may  fall  to  the  beneficent  and 
uafe-keeping  mud  at  tho  bottom,  and  reprodoco 
their  kind.  The  yellow  lily  [N'uphar  lulca)  is 
called  spatterdock  in  Amcriiw.  It  \«  a  handsome 
plant,  with  larger,  finer  leaves  than  its  white 
sisti^r,  and  it  ia  much  more  abundant,  although 
there  are  many  places  that  I  could  take  yon  to 
where  the  white  water-lily  grows  no  thickly  that 
the  plants  crowd  and  hustle  one  another  quite  out 
of  the  water,  and  the  splendid  blossoms  in  high 
summer  are  to  be  counted  by  the  score. 

William  Linton  Wilson. 


m-out  barges  lie  sleeping  their  decaying  old  ngo  uwny. 
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THE     ARCHDEACON'S     SISTER 

A  Complete  Story.      By  Amy  Montague. 


HE  was  q.  queer  little 
woman ;  there  was 
no  doubt  about  it 
A  little  dowdy 
creature,  barely  five 
feet  high,  with  a 
small  face  and  a 
big  forehead,  and 
wistful  grey  eyes  that  always 
seemed  to  be  asking  questions. 
Such  a  contrast  to  her  brother, 
the  big,  handsome  archdeacon, 
who  gained  all  hearts  with  his 
charming  manners  and  winning 
smile,  and  won  golden  opinions 
from  everybody  for  his  elofjucnt 
sermons. 
His  sister  lived  with  him,  and 
))eople  rather  pitied  him  on  that  account  Miss 
Afemfield  was  so  shy,  so  difficult  to  get  on 
with.  She  never  had  a  word  to  say  for  herself, 
and  apparently  had  no  ideas  beyond  district- 
visiting  and  needlework. 

She  made  her  own  bonnets  and  most  of  her 
dresses,  and  this  was  another  thing  for  which 
people  could  not  forgive  her ;  for  poor  Miss 
Merrifield  had  the  most  atrocious  taste,  and 
outraged  the  feelings  of  the  exclusive  and  highly 
correct  "  cathedral  set  **  by  appearing  in  garments 
which  no  dweller  within  the  sacred  precincts  of 
"  The  Close  "  had  ever  yet  been  known  to  assume. 
Then  she  would  insist  on  knowing  all  sorts  of 
people  who  were  not  in  the  "  cathedral  set "  at  all, 
and  this  gave  more  offence  than  anything  else. 
So  that,  altogether,  it  could  hardly  be  said  that 
poor  Miss  Merrifield  was  popular. 

On  the  other  hand,  her  brother  was  a  universal 
favourite.  He  was  so  amusing,  so  good-natured  ; 
he  sang  so  well,  and  was  a  magnificent  preacher. 
He  was  in  great  recjuest  amongst  the  clergy  of 
the  neighbouring  parishes  whenever  there  was  a 
harvest  festival  or  a  church  restoration  service ; 
indeed,  on  any  special  occasion  the  archdeacon 
was  sure  to  be  invited  to  preach. 

One  met  him  everywhere,  for  he  shone  as 
much  in  society  as  he  did  in  the  pulpit ;  but 
whenever  people  could  find  a  decent  excuse  for 
not  including  his  sister  in  the  invitation,  they 
took  advantage  of  it  Miss  Merrifield,  however, 
cared  little  for  society,  and  usually  refused  the 
few  invitations  she  received. 

"You  go,  dear,"  she  would  say  to  her  brother. 
"You  enjoy  these  things.     I  don't." 
The  archdeacon  would  protest  at  first,  and  vow 


nothing  should  induce  him  to  go  witjiout  her,  and 
then  finally  yield  and  depart  with  perhaps  a  little 
sigh  of  relief ;  for,  dearly  as  he  loved  his  sister,  he 
could  not  help  admitting  to  himself  that  she 
never  looked  quite  like  other  people,  and  that, 
however  quietly  and  plainly  she  seemed  to  be 
dressed,  something  about  her  clothes  invariably 
attracted  a  certain  amount  of  painful  attention 
wherever  she  went 

One  of  the  greatest  of  the  archdeacon's  many 
admirers  was  the  dean's  daughter,  Ella  St.  Clare. 
Ella  was  a  beauty,  and  she  knew  it. 

Moreover,  she  was  an  heiress ;  for  her  mother, 
who  had  died  when  Ella  was  quite  a  child,  had 
left  her  a  considerable  fortune,  which  was  to 
come  into  her  sole  iK>ssession  as  soon  as  she 
attained  her  majority. 

She  had  enjoyed  the  command  of  this  money 
for  .some  three  years  now,  and  had  hitherto  shown 
no  inclination  to  share  it  with  anybody  else. 

Artillery  officers  from  the  neighbouring  gai- 
rison  had  come  and  gone,  and  had  laid  them- 
selves and  their  gorgeous  uniforms  at  her  feet 
in  vain.  Ella  was  nothing  if  not  strictly  eccle- 
siastical, although,  of  couree,  ordinary  vicars 
and  curates  were  as  little  eligible  as  artillery 
oflScers.  Moreover,  she  worshi{)j)ed  intellect,  and 
the  average  man  is,  generally  speaking,  hardly 
to  be  described  by  the  term  intellectual. 

The  hero  of  Ella's  daydreams  was  one  who 
would  sway  the  hearts  of  thousands  with  his 
eloquence,  and  gain  a  world-wide  reputation  by 
reason  of  his  brilliant  and  unusual  talents. 

It  will  be  readily  understood  that,  as  yet,  she 
had  met  no  one  who  quite  reached  this  standard 
of  perfection  ;  but  when  the  Ven.  Henry  Merri- 
field appeared  upon  the  scene  the  aspect  of 
things  began  to  change,  and  Ella  found  herself 
gradually  investing  him  with  some  of  the  attri- 
butes of  her  imaginary  hero.  The  archdeacon, 
on  his  side,  was  evidently  much  attracted  by 
the  dean's  beautiful  daughter,  and  was  gener- 
ally to  be  found  in  attendance  at  all  the  social 
gatherings  to  which  they  were  invited. 

Ella  looked  up  his  college  career,  and  was 
somewhat  disappointed  at  finding  that  he  had 
only  taken  an  ordinary  degree ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  one  of  the  most  popular  men  at  the 
University,  and  she  consoled  herself  ^vith  the 
reflection  that  his  "wonderful  personality  and 
influence  "  showed  itself  even  at  that  early  period. 

It  was  unfortunate  that  she  could  not  get  on 
with  Miss  Merrifield.  With  youthful  impetuosity, 
Ella  bad  decided  after  her  very  first  interview 
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^ith  the  archdeacon's  sister  that  the  latter  was 
"an  iraj)ossible  old  xjerson,"  whom  it  was  not 
worth  taking  the  trouble  to  know.  Ella  tho- 
roughly understood  the  art  of  dressing  well,  and 
could  not  understand  or  sympathise  with  poor 
Miss  Merrifield  for  never  having  acquired  it. 

"  Look  at  Miss  Merrifield's  bonnets  1 "  she  was 
wont  to  say.  "Fancy  the  mind  which  could 
conceive  such  bonnets!  What  a  state  it  must 
be  in!" 

The  year  after  the  Merrifields  came  to  Roxton 
the  bishop  lost  his  young  wife  under  very  sad 
circumstances.  They  had  only  been  married  a 
short  time,  and  she  died  of  a  rapid  decline. 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  funeral  the  arch- 
deacon was  announced  to  preach,  and  it  was 
generally  expected  that  he  would  make  some 
allusion  to  the  sad  event  Nor  were  these  ex- 
jiectations  disappointed.  The  text  was,  "As  one 
whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  will  I  comfort 
thee/'  and  from  this  the  archdeacon  preached  a 
sermon  which  went  straight  to  all  hearts.  There 
were  no  fine  phrases  in  it,  no  vague  speculations 
on  the  glories  of  the  hereafter,  no  quotations  from 
the  i)oet&  The  words  he  spoke  were  very  simple 
and  direct,  and  such  as  the  poorest  could  under- 
stand ;  but  their  pathos  and  tenderness  thrilled 
and  touched  those  who  listened,  till  the  whole 
congregation  seemed  to  have  but  one  heart, 
throbbing  with  keenest  sympathy. 

As  the  archdeacon  came  out  through  the 
cloisters  afterwards,  on  his  way  to  his  own  house, 
a  few  people  who  were  standing  about  in  little 
groups  outside  made  way  for  him  in  reverent 
silence,  and  it  was  almost  a  shock  to  them  to  hear 
the  same  ringing,  musical  voice  which  had  just 
thrilled  them  in  the  cathedral  addressing  Miss 
St.  Clare  with  a  request  that  she  would  come 
to  tea  with  himself  and  his  sister  the  following 
afternoon. 

Ella  went  home  with  a  tumult  of  feelings 
stirring  within  her.  A  man  who  could  speak 
as  the  archdeacon  had  done  to-day  must  have 
a  soul  of  unusual  purity  and  nobleness,  she 
told  herself. 

Strength  and  tenderness,  depth  and  sweet- 
ness—all these  seemed  combined  in  him.  Had 
she  indeed  found  the  ideal  of  her  dreams? 
Here,  at  all  events,  was  a  man  worthy  of  the 
highest  rest>ect  and  admiration. 

As  she  iwndered  thus,  something  seemed  to 
whisper  to  her,  "Could  you  not  love  as  well 
as  admire  himl"  and  at  the  thought  her 
cheeks  flushed  and  her  eyes  brightened,  although 
she  next  instant  she  was  angry  with  herself 
for  the  suggestion,  and  a.shamed  to  think 
she  had  been  so  moved  by  it. 

Less  than    a    fortnight   afterwards    her   e»- 
gagt^ment    to    the    archdeacon    was    announced 


—a  piece  of  news  which  gave  universal  satis- 
faction, as  it  justified  everybody's  expectations. 

Poor  little  Miss  Merrifield — who  had  seen 
what  was  going  on  from  the  very  first,  and 
had  shed  many  secret  tears  at  the  thought  of 
parting  from  her  idolised  brother— schooled 
herself  to  receive  the  announcement  with  the 
reciuisite  manifestations  of  pleasure,  and,  as 
Ella  declared  afterwards,  "really  congratulated 
me  quite  prettily." 

A  few  days  later,  however,  Ella  surprised  her 
in  tears,  leaning  over  her  little  old-fashioned 
davenport,  with  a  bundle  of  manuscript  paper 
before  her,  which  she  thrust  away  from  her 
when  she  i)erceived  her  future  sister-in-law. 

"I  believe  your  sister  is  writing  a  novel," 
Ella  said  to  her  betrothed  afterwards. 

The  archdeacon  started  and  frowned.  "Im- 
lx)S8ible  I "  he  said  curtly. 

Ella  laughed.  "Why  'impossible?'"  she  de- 
manded gaily ;  but  as  Mr.  Merrifield  made  no  re- 
ply, with  her  usual  tact  she  changed  the  subject. 

The  wedding  came  off  in  due  course,  and 
was  as  brilliant  and  successful  as  could  have 
l>een  wished. 

Miss  Merrifield  was  for  once  in  her  life  nicely 
dressed,  Ella  having  herself  chosen  her  costume 
and  superintended  the  making  thereof;  but  she 
looked  smaller  and  more  fragile  than  ever.  She 
made  no  violent  demonstrations  of  grief  at 
parting.  Her  big,  handsome  brother,  his  face 
radiant  with  happiness,  put  his  arm  around 
her  and  bent  down  to  kiss  her,  while  Ella  took 
both  her  hands  in  hers. 

"  Good-bye  !    We  will  write  to  you  from  Paris." 

"Good-bye,  dear  brother  and  sister.  God 
bless  you  ! "  she  replied. 

Ella  was  touched.  The  tears  sprang  to  her 
eyes,  and  she  bent  down  and  kissed  Miss  Merri- 
field with  genuine  tenderness. 

The  honeymoon  was  over,  and  the  bride  and 
bridegroom  were  returning.  They  arrived  in 
England  one  delightful  summer  evening,  and 
travelled  direct  to  London.  When  they  reached 
their  hotel,  a  letter  was  put  into  Mr.  Merrifield's 
hands  briefly  announcing  his  sister's  death  the 
day  before.  She  had  gone  to  bed  in  her  usual 
health,  and  when  her  maid  went  to  arouse  her 
the  following  morning  she  found  her  dead. 

Ella  was  sincerely  sorry,  but  she  grieved  more 
on  her  husband's  account  than  her  own.  Perhaiis, 
deep  down  in  her  heart,  there  was  a  feeling  of 
relief,  though  she  hated  herself  for  it  when  she 
saw  how  terribly  stricken  arid  overcome  the 
archdeacon  was  on  learning  of  his  bereavement. 

"Like  all  very  intellectual  and  highly  strung 
characters,  he  ha.s  a  most  afTectionate  and 
sensitive  nature."  she  explained  to  their  many 
inquiring  friends, 
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"The  archdeacotk  came  through  the  cloisters  afterwards."- 


>IODths  passed,  and  the  archdeacon  began  to 
recover  his  Hpirits ;  but  some  subtle  change  had 
come  over  him.  His  aennons  were  no  longer 
what  they  used  to  be.  Whereas  formerly  he 
"s]iake  as  a  dying  man  to  dying  men,"  Le 
now  uttered  trite  and  common  place  aphorisms, 
which  fell  vaguely  on  the  ears  of  those  who 
listened. 

The  delivery  was  the  same — the  voice  deep, 
full,  and  musical,  and  the  gestures  simjilo  and 
graceful,  but  the  subject-matter,  alas  !  how  dif- 
ferent it  WHS !  What  had  become  of  the  beauti- 
ful, ))oetical  thoughts  ]  Where  was  the  strength 
and  pathos  and  tenderness  which  had  charac- 
teri.ied  the  archdeacon's  tonner  discourses! 

People  began  to  whisper  amoiigst  themselves 
of  the  change,  and  assigned  as  the  cause  the 
shock  of  the  news  of  Miks  Merrifield's  sudden 
death ;  hut  to  Ella  the  thing  was  hitter  in  the 
extrcnie.  When  she  came  out  of  the  cathedral 
after  her  husband  hod  i>reached,  instead  of  a 
murmur  of  rapturous  approbation,  there  was 
now  silence.  It  woa  positive  torture  to  her  to 
listen  to  him.  Her  heart  beat  and  her  cheeks 
grew  [lale  whenever  she  .^uiw  him  a'^cend  the 
pulpit,  and  she  fitncied  that  people  looked 
pityingly  towanis  her.    She  became  8o  sensitive 


upon  the  point  at  last  that  on  the  occasions  when 
her  husband  was  going  to  preach  she  used  to 
make  some  excuse  for  remaining  at  home. 

The  climax  came  when  the  archdeacon  was 
requested  to  preach  a  special  sermon  when  a 
new  bell  was  hung  in  the  tower. 

The  cathedral  would  he  graced  by  the  presence 
of  royalty  on  that  occasion,  and  Ella  could  not 
conceal  her  anxiety.  For  a  fortnight  before- 
hand Jlr.  Merrifield  used  to  shut  himself  up  in 
his  study  every  morning  after  breakfast,  while 
his  wife  kept  watch  and  ward,  and  permitted 
no  one  to  dLsturb  his  meditations. 

When  the  day  came,  he  was  not  ready  at  his 
usual  time,  so  Ella  went  to  his  study  and 
knocked  at  the  door.  Heceiving  no  answer, 
she  entered,  and  found  her  husl>and  sitting  by 
the  writing-table  with  his  face  buried  in  his 
hands. 

"Are  you  ready,  dear!"  Ella  asketl  softly. 
"It  is  time  we  started." 

He  lifted  his  head  and  looked  at  her  strangely. 

"Come  here,  Ella,"  he  said  hoai-sely.  "I  wnnt 
to  tell  you  something." 

She  was  alarmed,  and  went  hastily  over  to 
him,  laying  her  hand  on  his  shouHcr. 

"Are  you  ill,  dearesti"  kIip  asked  ansin'.sty. 
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He  mode  an  impatient  movement,  and  she  drew  could  not  utter  a  word  either  of  comfort  or  re- 

her  laud  aivay.  proach,  and,  turning  away,  she  stole  silenlly  oat 

"I  know  that  you  have  noticed,  aa  everybody  of  the  room, 
else  has  noticed,  the  wretched  falling-off  in  my         The  ;irchdeacou  never  recovered  his  lost  pift 
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iwrniona  lately,"  he  naid  abruptly,     '  Ood  knows 

I  liave  tried  hard  and  done  my  bent "    He 

broke  off  abruptly,  and  there  was  a  long  itause. 
"  I  never  wrote  a  line  of  them,  Ella,"  he  resumed 
at  last.  "  She  wrote  them  all — yes,  all.  I  was 
only  her  mouthpiece."  And  ho  pointed  to  the 
photograph  of  his  sister,  which  stood  u|>on  the 
table  amongst  his  books  and  papers. 
£IIa  reeled-    The  shock  w^  too  great     She 


and  people  used  to  speak  of  it  as  a  Eingiitir 
instance  of  the  effect  of  grief  upon  a  s<?ii,'itiv« 
and  tender  heart. 

There  is  a  tablet  to  the  memory  of  Miss  Mrni- 
field  which  was  ]ilaced  in  the  cathedral  I'y  l'"^ 
brother ;  but  the  inhabitants  of  Itnxtoti  u  ill 
never  be  aware  of  how  great  and  noble  a  »'"1 
once  dwelt  among  them  in  the  pcrison  of  tbu 
archdcflcon'a  sister, 


^ 
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iOne  of  (ft«  tjum. 


before     six 

(■■flock     by 

clanging  bells 

from       every 

church  steeple 

in    the    place, 

vigorously 

Hummoning 

all  good   Pro- 

t4-.itunU        Ut 

their     curly 

(lei-c)ti<ins  i  foi- 

the  niiu-hiuiin 

begins     his 

TH.  ,LBt:x   AT  T.»:  T,M^  o.         «"''h,'th ea,■b^ 

trcESSKiv  "         KPejw     it 

(null    jjo^iji.  nea-^H-i  rigoronBly.    Il 

is    (lUite     a 

usual  thing    to    liave  four  and    five  3er\-!ces 

diiring  the  day. 

0\-er  in  the  dear  liLlIe  Hal  <'iiiiiilry,  eliHngt-s 
HIT  tfW  and  far  bt-twet'Ti,  hut  nowhei-e,  per- 
hap^  aiT  itpf  iieople  so  eonsei-viitive  hm  In  the 
Chiu-ch ;  hence  ilw  Sundays  now  iire,  pi'acti- 
wlly  speaking,  its  Sundays  of  many  yeai-s  ago— 
(luuDt,  frigidly  solemn,  a  day  for  mortification 
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of  the  flesh  and  severity  of  aspect.  Not 
that  a  Dutchman  ever  looks  particularly 
lively.  He  i»  generally  heavy  of  countenance, 
slow  of  movement,  and  alt^^ether  grim  of 
aspect.  Beneath  is  often  a  genial  hospitality, 
and  a  goodwill  which,  if  not  precipitate,  is 
genuine  and  tnistwoithy ;  hut  he  is  solemn, 
and  on  his  Sunday  is  very  much  in  earnest. 

If  you  have  been  passing  any  of  the  c)iurches 
a  day  or  two  before,  you  will  have  noticed 
large  placards,  posted  ontside,  )>elng  gravely 
studied  by  the  people ;  these  c<mtained  the 
announcement  of  the  subjects  of  discourse  for 
the  principal  sei'viceB  of  ttt-dwy. 

I  have  no  difflculty,  however,  In  deciding 
which  church  I  shall  attend :  I  am  duly  hoimd 
fi)r  the  Nieuwe  Kerke,  the  one  jittt'nded  l)y 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen  and  her  mother  the, 
Queen-Regent.  Thiu  is  Kitual^-d  on  the  Dam, 
right  oppiiKite  the  royal  palace.  Although 
calUnl  the  New  Chiirt-h,  it  was  really  erected 
]4l)e-]47(l:  but  as  it  was  siiltseiiuently  sub- 
jected to  partial  desti'uction  by  fire  and 
outiftge.  a  much  -  needed  it'sloi'ation  whji 
effects!  twice— namely,  iix,  the  years  1578  and 
101.">.  The  W(wt  tower,  which  had  hitherto 
been  incomplete  Iwyond  the  lower  storey, 
was  i-aised  to  tlie  heiglil  of  the  nai'i'  in  1W7, 
It  i.H  now  considered  one  of  the  finest  churches 
in  Holland,  and  contains  much  of  historical 
intei-est,  as  well  as  some  fine  specimens  of 
art  and  craft. 

The    intei-ior    presents    a    most    remarkable 
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Hppcui-Hncc.  Bi'iiig  ncjir  th«  lioiii'  nf  t«ii  a.m., 
it  IH  ei<i>wded  hy  a  vast  i;i)n^-c-g«ti(iii.  It  Jh 
worthy  of  note  that  the  chiK'ches  of  Uulland 
flit  vei-y  much  better  than  do  those  of  England 
—generally  speaking.  Although  1  am  there 
quite  in  good  time,  seats  are  scarce :  a  cer- 
tain number  of  women,  however,  aw  busy 
literally  "  packing "  ;  the  congregatioa,  and 
I  presently  find  myself' in  possession  of  a 
stfaw-bottonied  chair  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  the  Queen's  pew.  Thei-e  are  still  a  few 
minutes  liefore  the  service  commences,  so  I 
look  around,  and  first  notice  that  all  my 
immediate  neighbours  ai'e  ladies,  and  on  pur- 
suing investigations  I  find  that  the  men  and 
Right  down  the  central 
>mingly  dense  patches ,  of 
1  either  side  a  iilunbei-  of 


e  divided, 
aisle  they  sit  i 
either  sex,  while  i 


high  pews  also  contain  i 


it  from  the  elevatcil  ones  [  have  jn^t  nieii- 
tioued,  but  is,  of  coui-se,  i-escrve^l  I'xcliisivi'ly 
for  Her  Majesty  and  suite.  The  Queen 
and  her  mother— who  have  but  to  ckihb  the 
i-oad— en^er  quietly  and  without  ■  cei-emiinv 
just  before  the  hour  of— ten;  "and  directly 
after,  the  ofltciatiug  chaplain  in  his  black 
gown  enters  the  lai^  carvM  piUpit,  an 
elder  taking  hts  seat  in  a  rostrum  iminedi- 
aU;Iy  beneath  him.  ■  Service  is  commenced  by 
the  singing  of  a  hymn.  There  is  a  magiilfi- 
ceut  organ,  and  everyl>udy  in  the  building 
sings  heartily,  with  a  i-esult  that,  as  far  as 
volume  of  sound  is  concerned,  the  efFert  is 
fronderfully  tine,  Init  ■  never  have  I  hearf  a 
tune  so  inteiiuinably  prolonged.  It  seems  to 
be  the  predominant  idea  of  the  congregation 
\a>  dicell  on  every  note,  and  to  give  about 
three  times  the  pi-oper  value  to  each.    I  must 
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wondei*  whfllier  Ihese— fitim  their  elevated 
posit iiinB—an'  i-IiIits  and  dignilaiics  of  the 
chuix'h.  One  remai'kulile  featui-e  is  Unit  they 
sit  with  their  hats  on  or  off,  indiffi'ivntly. 
High  hats,  velvet  ca|.)s.  and  the  peculiar  cut- 
down  hat  favoured  by  the  men  of  the  C'on- 
tinent,  ai«  everyivlicri'  apjutii'nt. 
,  The  royal   pew  has   nothing  to  distinguish 


mention  that  we  did  not  Kl.-ind  up  to  sing, 
but  we  ill)  S!(t  with  our  feel,  (ui  the  chairs  ill 
fii>nt,  and  in  this  manner,  by-and-by,  g^ut 
through  the  bynm. 

Then  followed  a  pi-nyei'.  for  which  the  women 
sat  and  the  nien  stood  up ;  after  that,  two 
portions  of  Scripture  were  read,  one  from  the 
Old  Testament  and  one  from  the  New. 


Sunday  Winf  thu  Queen  or  Holland. 


On»^  Ar  Iwn  tliiiigjt  1  {Mii-Licuhiily  iioUcikI 
wiih  thf  cungTe);»ti<>n.  One  wm«  their  very 
deep  Hiid  eameKt  att^ntinu  Ui  the  chiiplaiii ; 
Hiirf  Hnother,  the  fearfully  [mndi^muH  IxMikh 
used  by  the  uuijoiity.  Those  of  the  women 
wei*  eei'tainly  of  n  much  Hghter  descriptioit 
than  tho«e  nf  the  nieo  ;  but  they  all  looked 
good,  and  an  though  the  pra,yer-booL,  hymn- 
book,  and  Bible  were  oheriahed  poBseiisionN. 
When  the  two  leasonH  bod  been  read,  a.  psahti 
Wiis  Bung,  still  ill  the  same  slow  laonotonous 
style,  and  during  this  psalm  u  collection  was 
made.  This,  of  iteelf,  was  quaint  and  pecu- 
liai-:  a  nnmber  of  men  came  round  in  evening 
drc«e,  white  ties,  and  black  cotton  gloves, 
cairying  in  their  hands  collecting  mediums 
in  the  shape  of  butterfly  nets— long  sticks 
with  a  net-shaped  bag  at  the  end.  These,  in 
the  oeatest  manner  possible,  were  propelled 
backwards  aod  forwards  up  iind  down  the  linen 
of  people,  who  all  apparently  responded  to  the 
appeal.  The  Dutch  are  most  charitable,  and  in 
every  town  in  Uolland  may  be  seen  institutions 
almost  palatial  in  appearance,  which  are  sup- 
ported—and well  supported  —by  voluntary  con- 
tributions. Collections  for  such  are  made  in 
the  churches  every  Sunday. 

The  collection  nnd  psalm  were  duly  finished, 
and  we  settled  down  for  the  sermon,  which, 
lifter  due  announcement  of  the  test,  com- 
menced ;    but   to  my    astonishment   another 
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collection  commenced  also,  for  the  fli-nf  body 
of  men  were  followed  almost  immediately  by 
a  second.  Whether  this  second  gathei-ing  was 
for  another  institution,  or  whether  it 
was  for  a  church  ftind,  I  am  unable 
to  say,  but  all  again  contributed.  The 
sermon  went  on  for  half  an  hour — an 
earnest,  grave  discourse,  most  atten- 
tively listened  to  by  everyone  in  the 
building.  But  it  did  seem  long  to  me, 
and  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  relief 
when  it  was  finished  and  a  hymn  given 
out.  This  was  heartily  simg,  and  1 
expected  the  benediction  at  its  close  ; 
hut  to  my  intense  sui-prise,  when  all 
the  men  had  resumed  their  seats,  the 
chaplain  H^^ain  opened  his  book  and 
started  afresh,  and.  moreover,  con- 
tinued for  thirty-five  minutes  longer. 
It  seems  as  though  the  interpolation  of 
the  hymn  midway  is  a  modern  conces*- 
sioQ,  and  an  innovation  to  which  the 
forme  r-day  Dut-ch  Pii>t*sl«nts  would 
never  liave  lent  themselves.  After- 
wards we  slowly  suug  another  hymn, 
the  benediction  was  pivnounced,  and 
we  were  free  to  de]wii-t— not.  however. 
l»efoi'e  we  liad  bad  the  opimrtimity  of 
noticing  the  insinuKtiiigly  open  palm 
of  the  wouiHii  who  hail  found  us  our 
■  hail*.  T.I  one  fn-sh  from  our  Knglish 
(■iHurhes  the  wrviiT  seems  long  and 
dreaiy  ;  hul.  although  the  congi-ega- 
tioDs  in  Holland  do  not  trouble  either 
to    kn(^e]    or   stand,    iheir   attitude    i 


i  -ked    throughout   with   a  devotioD 
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and  attention  tlmt  here  are  often  conspicuous 
by  their  absence. 

The  next  nioitiing  I  ani  able  to  ttecuro  ."j 
pholt^iiiph  of  the  int^rioi-  of  this  church, 
and  to  take  a  closer  inspection  of  it.  The 
Queen's  i)ew  is  the  second  to  be  seeo  on' 
the  left  in  the  accunipanyiog  view.  •  Tho 
building  is  lofty,  with  a  carved  vaulted 
i-oof,   and    uiaesive   stone   pillars   in   support. 


once  the  Town  Hall  of  Amsterdam,  Imilt  f.ir 
that  pufpose,  and  tberefoiv  exti'einely  solid 
in  appearani.'i'.  and  with  no  inipoNing  en- 
tianw.  As  you  know,  the  whole  of  the  city 
is  built  upon  piles,  the  sandy  soil  and  the 
pi'evalejit  water  making  it  inipossible  to  erect 
buildings  in  any  other  way.  There  are  a  large 
number  of  State  apartnienta  and  several  HuiteH 
of  private  ones ;    and    with   much    intei-est   I 


tl>ulcli  FeasanM-oii'thsir  img  to  Church.) 


Tlio  architecture,  howev.-r,  is  so  |x>(-uliar  that 
fiiiiii  nil  line  position  ciin  you  sc  the  entire 
iMidy  of  the  cliunli;  looking  down  Ihe  nave, 
thriffore,  tlie  reiitial  portion  only  is  i-isiblc. 
You  will,  r  am  wore,  he  inten'wt^d  in  hearing 
that  this  building  is  the  scene  of  the  coi-ona- 
tion  of  the  monarchs  of  the  Netherlands : 
hence.  Queen  Wilheimina  will  here  be  formally 
crownotl  in  rather  less  than  two  years. 

\\liile  we  aif  near  th<'  ivynl  palace,  having 
thf  graciiiUH  jm'i ■mission  of  Her  Majesty  Iho 
Qneiii-lti'gi'nt.  we  may  take  the  opportunity 
of  entering  and  viewing  the  apartment*.  I 
am  not  about  to  weary  you  with  any  descrip- 
tion, but  will  fii-st  say  the  palace  itself  was 


viewiKl  these  latter,  noting  the  variety  of  the 
art  tn^a-siires  which  alx>und  in  the  ro<iniM  where 
the  Queen,  when  in  reaidence,  piLHses  much  of 
ber  time.  I  am  able  also  to  give  yon  a  pboto- 
giiipli  of  one  of  the  privat*'  dining-i'oonis  a 
i-ooui  that  is  almost  world -fanied  for  its 
mugniflcent  paintings  by  the  great  Dutch 
master?. 

Tiiere  are  two  conntry  homes  nuicli  favoured 
by  Her  Majesty  —  namely,  Het  '  Loo  and 
siestdijk.  At  each  of  these  the  village  church 
is  resorted  to  by  the  royal  party  S\iudsy  by 
Sunday  when  in  residence.  To  worship  in  a 
private  chapel  is  almost  ai^,  unknown  thing 
with  the  Dutch  Royal  Family;  they  prefer  to 
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minglR  quietly  nnd  nni)atPntAtiouBly  with  tlie 

The  palace  of  Het  Loo  is  a  fltalely,  imposing 
hiiilding,  and  was  the  favourite  residence  of 
the  lat«  King,  and  the  (ilaoe  whei-e  he  died. 
HiiesUlijk  in  conipai-ativi'ly  ainnil,  jind  lui- 
prf'l^-iitiims,  and  the 
sort  of  lion  IP  which 
might  Iiehmg  tji,  a 
DiiU'li  gentleman  or  A 
iftinil  nieifhant.  It 
is  Hiin-oimdcd  hy 
)>eaiitifiil  gai-dens  and 
n  pjirk,  nnd  the  in- 
teiior  ia  very  cosy,  if 
not  conimodiov^.  I 
Vfas  iihlc  to  take  a 
photograph  of  one 
of  the  apartments 
known  as  the 
Japanese  B<Hiin  —  a 
private  to<)m  of  their 
Majesties— containing 
a  host  of  pi-etty  and 
vainable  things  is  the 
shape  of  old  china, 
rare      needlework. 


cabinets  and  tables :  a  charming  plaoe  for 
afternoon  tea,  and  having  a  beautiful  look-out 
into  the  gardens. 

There  is  another  large  palace  at  The  Hague, 
the  political  cnpitul.  H('re  also  I  was  able 
to  see  and  know  something  of  the  way  in 
which  Queen  Wilhelmina  spends  her  Sunday. 
Quite  recently  Her  JUajeety  lias  made  her  public 
confession  i>f  fiiith  in  the  doctrines  of  the 
Netherlands  Refonued  i'hiirph  — the  Church 
which  is.  of  course,  the  chief  denomination  of 
the  Dut<;h  people,  although  the  State  helps 
all  others.  This  confession,  and  the  subse- 
quent cnntirniation,  took  place  in  one  of  the 
HKloons  at  the  )ialace  of  The  Hague  in  the 
presence  of  about  one  hundred  personages. 
The  oldest  chiux;h  in  The  Hague  is  known  as 
the  Kloostt-rkerk,  or  (aoister  C'hai>«l.  It  v/aa 
really  in  former  times  a  convent,  but  for 
many  years  has  l>een  utilisetl  as  a  Protestant 
church.  The  time  of  confirmation  with  the 
young  Queen  meant  the  period  of  her  emanci- 
pation from  the  schoolroom,  and  also  her 
partial  appearance  in  public— a  sort  of  initia- 
tion of  the  ceremonious  life  which  will  be 
hers  after  the  coronation.  To  mark  tliis 
event,  many  presents  were  sent  to  Her  Ma- 
jes6y,  chief  of  which,  perhajw,  waa  the  one 
from  the  German  Emperoiv  specially  taken 
over  foi'  His  Majesty  hy  General  von  Hahnke, 
It  consisted  of  a  cross  made  of  seven  chrysolites 
Buri'onnded  by  brilliants,  and  modelled  after 
Hti  ancient  Netherlands  cross  in  the  Berlin 
Museum. 

The  chiuvh  jiist  named  is  one  often  at^ 
tended  by  the  young  Queen,  although  there 
ia  a  royal  pew  at  nearly  every  Protestant 
church  in  the  town.  The  Queen  -  Regent 
sometimes  goes  to  the  German  and  some- 
times   to    the     Ei<glish    C'hui'ch,    hut    Qiuvn 


mother  -  of  -  pearl 
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WilhelmioR.  npver  to  any  service  but  that  ot  Jt'ctiug  w4u)i;^  at  *itt>tir  t^ntl.  Tn  front  is  k 
the  Duti'Ii  Hf'fornied.  These  services  ftl,so  take  fine  eiiuestriaii  st.itHe  of  Williiim  the  Silent, 
place  in  tlio  Nieaw«  Kerke  and  the  Groote  an<l  in  the  rear  is  a,  secliiiled  giiivlen.  Hie 
Kei-ke— this  latt«r  bein)^  a  fine  Gotliic  building  site  of  the  pi-cscnt  palnct'  was  foinierly  occu- 
dating  fit)!!)  the  fmirteenth  centucy.  Twice.-  pied  hy  a  ruy»l  hiiiitin)^  lodgt.-.  dating  froiQ 
it  has  been  all  but  burned  down,  the  tow'fr  the  ninth  century,  the.  present  b.uilding 
only  being  left  intact.  Quite  lately  it  hiw  '  having  been  erected  at' a  comparative!*  I'eeent 
been  completely  i-estoretl,  and  one  of  it«  chief  ■■  date.  The  entiiuice  hall  and  staircase  of 
features  is  its  vei-y  higli  tower,  contjiining  i\  niai-ble.  is  imposing,  and ■  the  H^mlf  of  tlie 
chime  of  thirty-eight  Ik-IIs.  Round  the  chniK'el  apai'tnientt<  ■  ni-e^^vi-ry  beantifuljy  ilecoratrf. 
are  the  itmis  of  the  Knights  of  the  Uiildeii  '  The  entire  place  has  ii.fi'cslinefoi  and  bright- 
Fleece,  they  having  held  their  sessions'  thei*  ness  that  ai-e  ([Hit*  altaelit'at  Anistei-dani ;  hiit 
tn  1456,  under  the  presidency  of  Philip  the  though  grand  and  stately^  thei-e  in  very  much 
Good,  Duko  of  Burgundy.  It  also  has  a  very  ol  I'eal  comfort  apparent  in  the  rooms,  morw 
fine  oi^an.  a  gi-eat  attraction    U)  visitoiw  ,at  especially  the  private  ones.    Of  course,  it  will 


The  Httgiie,     I  have  mentioned    this   church'  be  quit«  undeistood", that  Queen  Wilhelmina 

the  more  particularly,  its  it  Wiis   the  one   the  occupies  at  the  present  moment  a  veiy  minor 

hite  King  and  hi.^'lJomt  generally  attended.      ■■  position     in     her  ■  kingdom ;    therefore,     what 

The    actual    Hunday    of    tlio     young    Queen  '  official   work   is  done  falls   to   the   lot  of    the 

when  at  The  Hiigue  seenis  to  Iw  spent  in  an  Queen-Regent.     Certain    of    the    apaitments 

exceedingly  quiet  nmnnei-.  for  beyond  attend-  are  .'tet  iiiiart  for  the  pui-pose,  as  even  in  the 

ing  the  t^-n  i)'clock  servif*  Her  Majesty  seeuis  case   of  a  reception    Her  Majesty   does    not 

to  spend  much  of  her  time  indoors,  I'cccive  in  the  same  rooms  as  will  her  daughter 

Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a  little  after  the  coronation.  ,  Queen  Eiumti'a  recep- 
aboiit  this  jMilHce  of  The  Hague.  Without  tion-room  is '  an  exceedin>;ly  dainty  apart- 
going  into ,  any  lengthy  description,  I  will  ment,  the  prevalent  tones  being  criuiHon  and 
say  that  it  'is  *ftt -'-the-  north  end  of  the  silver.  There  -  are  .  large  iwiintings  of  the 
town,  is  a  lai^fe  and  somewhat  plain-liHtking  Kings  William  II.  ;and  III.,  simie  beautiful 
htlildiug  of   the   Corinthian    oide^;,    with    pi-o-  Sevres  vases  fi-oni  the  Pii'sident  of  the  Fifnch 
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nopuMic,  ftiiil  niimprmis  costly  objects  which 
i  ciuinot  hciT  t'rmirH'nite.  At  nif^ht  tlic  seem- 
m  (larticuliiFly  lirilliant,  illiiiiiinittixl  lUi  it  is 
by  nearly  (inn  hmidred  li^^hts. 

The  privAtu  dining-room,  as  the  npartment 
for  the  Sunday  s^  well  fts  the  week-day  dinners 
Tor  their  MiijeHties,  nIfMi  clnitiiH  one'fl  attention. 
This,  too,  is  exi^-edingly  pretty,  and  has  been 
i|iiit<^  recently  redecoraUid,  Portraits  of  the 
Dutch  K<)yHl    Fiiniily   ailoni   the  Milk-covered 


walls,  and  the  decor- 
ation of  the  ceilin)t 
and  doors  is  very 
fine ;  over  each  dooi^ 
way  are  painted  fres- 
coes. In  the  centiv 
of  the  picture  yini 
will  notice  the  tab!? 
where  their  Mnjcs- 
tiea  daily  dine.  Ihv 
chairs  which  they 
occupy  being  placed 
in  position.  Sunday 
dinner  ■  parties  arr 
here  unknown  \  re- 
latives and  guests 
staying  in  the  palare, 
together  with  any 
one    of     the    Court 

invited,     being     the 

only  ones  pn»ent. 

Every         funrtiun 

i  HAOUE.  held    in    the    palace. 

in      the     Houses    of 

Parliament,    and    in 

the  Law  Courts,  is  held  in  the  name  of  the 

girl-Queen;  and  without  doubt,  when  Wilhel- 

inina  actually  rules,  she  will  rule  as  did  lu'i' 

ancestors,  for  she  is  essfntially  patriotic.    Xi> 

description  appertains  t<i  her  aa  to  owe  Qiieeii 

of  "Defender  of  the  Faith,"  but  such  Wilbfl- 

niina  will  certainly  he ;  for  she  hns  shown  lier 

ftmi   adherence    to  the    religion   of   her   fore. 

fathers,  and  to  the  liberty  of  conscience  fur 

which  so  many  of  the  Dutch  fought  and  died. 

J!.\!iY    Kl'ISXCER  \\'.\RKK\. 


(j4rm>iimt  <\a  at  Ifte  StiiKJnv  i}\m\ex.) 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 

BROUGHT     TO     BOOK. 

OU  might  have  knocked 
Robert  Holt  down  with 
a  feather — aooordin^^  to 
hia  own  assertion  — 
when  it  was  brought 
home  to  him  that  he 
had  spoken  in  snch 
"  disparrishinj?  "  terms 
of  Mhter  Molyneux 
and  Muter  Ross  to 
their  {grandfather,  the 
baronet — Sir  Peter  Molynenx  himself. 

After  the  first  blow,  however,  Robert  the  waiter 
maintained  stoutly  that  it  was  all  along  o^  his 
brother  Richard,  the  first  comet,  that  he  had  so 
"mitidemeanoared*'  himself. 

Waiter  Robert  was  not  the  only  person  who 
needed  to  feel  bad  the  day  after  the  concert. 
When  Lady  Morton  drove  into  Moxon  with 
Blanche  to  lunch  at  the  Rectory,  accordin^r  to 
an  arran<rement  made  on  the  previous  eveninjTf 
shft  found  a  very  qui^t  group  assembled  in  the 
inornlng-room. 

Jfanette  Vane  had,  as  was  anticipated,  been 
pre^RAd  by  Justinia  to  stay  with  her  for  as  long 
a  time  as  Blanche  visited  at  Greenslade.  so  she 
va!«  present ;  and  the  Viscountess  quite  expected 
to  And  also  General  Vane  and  Sir  Peter  Molyneux. 
The  first  look  of  oonoern  crept  into  her  face  when 
Mr.  Long  gravely  informed  her  that  both  had 
returned  to  town  by  an  early  train. 

*'Haj*  anything  gone  wrong?**  she  asked.  "I 
thought  our  two  charming  masqueraders  looked 
very  well-  pleased  to  recognise  Sir  Peter ;  eh,  Mr. 
Molyneux  ? " 

Jim,  who  was  present,  standing  near  a  win- 
doTT,  whence  he  could  watch  Justinia,  replied  at 
onoe— 

''Between  ourselves,  Lady  Morton,  it  was  a  most 
nnfortunate  accident  which  brought  my  grand- 
father here  last  evening.  There  is  a  long-standing 
disagreement  between  him  and  Mr.  Daranyi ;  and 
their  meeting  just  now  has  resulted  in  something 
more  than  a  poaeibility  of  great  unhappiness  for 
my  brother,  and,  I  greatly  fear,  for  Miss  Daranyi 
aI.*o." 

"You  don't  say  so!  Well,  I  am  exceedingly 
5«n7.  for  it  was  indirectly  through  myself — so 
|ny  god-dauifhter    tells    mo— t))at    Sjr    PptiT  came 


down.  But  how  was  I  to  know'  that  my  unlucky 
letter  would  be  read  aloud  in  his  presence  ?  I 
scarcely  knew  of  his  existence.  Is  there  anything 
I  can  do  to  put  things  straight?  I  will  go,  after 
lunch,  and  talk  to' Daranyi.'* 

"  And  thereby  make  a  bad  matter  worse,"  hastily 
interposed  the  rector.  "  No,  r.o,  Lottie  ;  you  have 
done  '  enough  mischief  already.  Let  things  be 
now,  for  pity's  sake.** 

Lady  Mortons  cheeks  burned  an  she  recognise<l 
the  tone  of  rebuke  in  her  brother's  I'oice.  and 
learnt  that  he  accusod  her  of  having  broken  her 
promise  to  him  not  to  rai.«»9  a  finger  towards 
making  discoveries- concerning  his  proteijea. 

An  atmosphere  of  disapproval  was  a  new  ex- 
perience for  Lady  Morton,  and  it  had  a  bad  effect 
on  her.  With  rising  anger  against  her  accusers, 
against  those  whom  she  had  injured,  and  against 
the  world  at  large,  she  refused  to  be  put  down. 
Addressing  Jim,  she  said : 

"Out  of  evil  Cometh  good  sometimes.  Sybil 
Daranyi  is  no  match  for  your  brother ;  a  man 
should  marry  in  his  own  set,  if  he  wants  to 
get  on." 

"Sybil  DaranyVs  mother  was  a  gentlewoman  by 
birth,  education,  and  training,  Lady  Morton.  Ignat? 
Daranyi  is  an  honest  man — refined  and  educated. 
It  is  not  on  the  score  of  inequality  of  birth  or 
station  that  Sir  Peter  objects  to  Miss  DaranyL" 

'*  Well,  of  course,  Mr.  Ross  is  not  really  your 
brother.  I  daresay,  if  his  social  rank  is  lower 
than  your  own,  it  would  not  matter  so  much." 

Jim's  steady  eyes  began  to  blaze  at  this  attack 
on  the  absent  Deri — unhappy,  disappointed  Deri, 
who  wheeled  the  lanes  on  his  bicycle,  or  sat  at 
home  ill  his  humble  lodgings  mourning  his  vanished 
hopes,  and  too  depressed  even  to  give  vent  to  hia 
misery  in  scales. 

•'On  the  contrary.  Lady  Morton,  Deri  takes 
precedence  of  myself.  Captain  Ross  was  an  earl's 
son,  and  he  married  the  daughter  of  a  Hungarian 
noble." 

Her  ladyship  had  nothing  to  say  after  this, 
until  it  occurred  to  her  to  ask  what  had  become 
of  Deri  that  morning,  as  he  was  not  with  Jim. 

•*  He  is  making  preparations  for  departure.  lie 
leaves  for  town  this  evening." 

''Leaves?    Do  you  mean  for  good?" 

*'  Certainly,  Lady  Morton." 

••And  you?" 

"I  accompany  him  for  a  dav  or  two;  ai.d  lhe» 
I  rt'Uvrn  to  piirhffji)/' 
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"Jim  wiiH  .standing  near  a  window,  wlience 
wftttli  JUHt  in  [«,'"-/*.  425, 

'"Won't  he  no  n-ith  you  whpn  you  no  North  F' 

'■  I'roliably  nut," 

The  VisooiintPBH  felt  there  wnu  more  tn  learn  ret, 
Shp  sought  a  private  interview  with  the  rector 
after  lunch  ;  though  one  woald  aarcly  think  nhe 
ouirht  to  have  learnt  to  control  her  unbounded 
cnriofity  ou  dlncoTerinf;  how  much  harm  ihe  hod 
done  to  othen  hy  xeeking  to  ffratify  it. 

Mr  Long  did  not  wait  for  hin  lister  to  flpeak  first. 

*'No  use  to  pretend  innocenoe,  Lottie  ;  yon  ittand 
wlt-conlpB.ied,  You  invited  Blanche  here,  not  be- 
oaune  you  were  anxious  to  nee  her,  but  becaune  you 
hoped  she  would  supply  you  with  the  informatioD 
which  you  had  promised  not  to  neek.  Your  deter- 
mination to  oHk  her  no  quextioni  woa  a  mere 
quibble — a  aabterfuge  o(  oonsoience  of  which  you 
ought  to  have  been  ashamed.  I  see  now  that  it 
would  have  been  much  wiser  to  have  Cold  yon  the 
truth  at  the  beginnin;;  ;  but  yon  ore  not  the  best 
band  in  the  world  at  keeping  a  secret ;  and,  more- 
over, I  hod  piLwed  my  word  that  the  confidence  so 
frnnkly   placed   in   me  should  be  atiictly  refpeoted. 


Now,  however,  [n  order  to  pre- 
vent your  doin^  further  mischief 
— and  not  at  all  bocauae  I  think 
yon  are  entitled  to  know  it — 1 
un  going  to  t<^ll  you  the  cauKO 
ot  the  quarrel  between  Sir  Peter 
Molyneuz  and  Ignatz  Daranyi. 
Some  twenty  years  ago  Daranyi 
became  Sir  Peters  son-in-law." 
•'  What ;  '* 

"  Sir  Peter's  only  danghter, 
Hiss  .Sybil  MolyneuK.  bein^ 
mneioally  inclined,  took  lesNons 
on  the  piano  and  the  or|![an  from 
Ignati  Daranyi.  who  wan,  at  that 
time,  acting  as  organist  at  a 
church  near  Moiyneux  Pork.  The 
two  young  people  fell  in  love  : 
and,  knowiuf!!'  their  cane  to  be 
hopeless  if  they  oonfesised  first, 
on  the  chance  of  being  married 
later,  they  reversed  the  proper 
order  ot  things—  got  married 
first,  and  then  told  Sir'  Peter 
what  they  hod  done.  The  baronet 
proved  a  prouder  and  a  hardir 
man  than  his  daufrhter  had  ex- 
pected ;  doubtless  he  hml  always 
surrounded  her  with  love  and 
kindness,  never  thinking  be  would 
be  repaid  in  this  manner.  He 
shut  her  out  of  his  heart  thence- 
forth, and  refu.'wd  to  acknow- 
ledge her  in  any  way.  She  would 
have  gone  penniless  to  her  hus- 
band had  it  not  been  that  she 
inherited  one  hundred  pounds  a 
year  from  her  mother,  which  Sir 
Peter  oould  not  withhold.  That 
he  could  pmall   income  is  now  her  daugh- 

ter's ;    and   has  always  remained 
intact — as  I  have  recently  learnt 
— no    matter    to    what    straits    Daranyi    may   have 
been  put 

"'He  took  his  wife  to  nnngnry  when  he  found  that 
it  was  useleKS  to  hope  that  her  father  would  relent: 
and  there  they  passed  through  different  Btagr,* 
of  poverty  until,  for  some  cause  or  other,  they 
deciiled  to  return  to  En<rland.  The  post  of  organist 
here  became  vacant  just  then.  Daranyi  applied  for 
it ;  and  here  he  has  been  ever  since.  Xow  you 
know  OS  much  as  1  do,  Lottie,  except  that  Sybil 
has  no  idea  who  her  mother  wan;  and  Danuiyi 
insists  on   keeping   her   in   ignorance. 

"Those  two  fine  fellows — whom,  I  oonfess.  I  have 
learned  to  love— settled  here,  when  they  disooven-d 
Daranyi.  with  the  intention  of  bringing  about  a  re- 
conciliation between  him  and  Sir  Peter,  and  gettini; 
little  Sybil  acknowledged  by  her  grandfather.  Yoii 
have  pnt  a  stop  to  the  realisation  of  that  hope.  Sir 
Peter  and  Daranyi  eiohanged  words  last  evening 
which  place  beyond  the  bounds  of  possibility  any 
chance  that  they  will  ever  now  be  friends ;  and 
all   you   or  any  of  us  can  do  is  to  spare  Sjibil  the 
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pain  of  knowinK  the  tiutb.  I  am  sure  yon  will 
a-rree  with  me?  No  one  here  knows  of  tbU,  except 
Onraelves  and  Jnstinlu's  friend,  "i/Lifa  Vane,  who  has 
promised  not  to  mention  the  matter  to_  anyone. 
I  daresay  Jim  Holyneux  wilt  tell  Juatinis— if  she 
aooepta  him." 

"She'll  aooept  him  right  enoQg-h.^  U'hat  girl  in 
her  senseswould  throw  away  the  ohancF  of  an  old 
title  and  lance  tortnoe  '.  " 

••  I  venture  to  hope  that  Joxtinin  will  be  sufll- 
cientlj  Qut  of  her  Benses  not  to  have  poor  Jim'x 
environment  in  her  thonghts  while  she  is  prom- 
ising to  be  hit  wife.  Hy  child  may  be  ambitious, 
Lottie,  bnt  nhe  i.^  certainly  not  mercenary.  NoA', 
nhall  we  RO  and  see  what  all  the  youn;,'  people  are 
doinc  ; " 

CHAPTER     XVIII. 

"jfERrs  case  was  indeed  beyond  tlip 
ir  power  of  HOalcK  to  ameliorate.  Aft«i' 
ill'  a  well-nig'h  sleeplesa  night,  and  n 
J"  mere  pretence  at  breaking  his  faiit, 
Ir  he  had  gone  to  Hoaeysuokle  Cottage 
~^  to  ascertain  what  chance  there  mighb 
be  of  persuading  Dannyi  to  see  reason. 

The  door  stood  open  ai>  nnual :  but  Deri  rlid  not 
enter.  With  all  his  longing  to  see  hiti  darling',  he 
could  not  force  himBClf  into  her  father's  house. 

Emily  appeared  in  responBe  to  hin  rintr.  She 
wished  him  good-momiufr  without  her  usual  smile, 
but  with  a  wotld  of  eympatby  in  bet  somewhat 
homely  young  face,  and  asked  him  to  wait  a 
moment.  Then  she  went  up-stairs  ;  and  Deri  heard 
his  dear  oge's  voice  speaking  (o  her  ■ 

Would  Sybil  come  down  and  see  him  ' 

But  Emily  returned  alone  with  a  note  in  her 
hand,  which  she  gave  him.  saying— 

■'I  mnntn't  ask  you  in,  sir;  hut  Miss  Sybil  says 
will  you  please  read   that  in  the  porch." 

He  took  the  note,  and  Emily  disappeared,  leaving 
him  to  read  with  no  eyn-witnesi)  of  any  emotion 
which  the  contents  of  his  f^rst  love-letter  might 
calh  forth. 

It  was  very  brief,  that  little  not'>;  telling  merely 
how,  as  he  had  suspected,  Daranyi  had  compelled 
hi.4.i  daughter  to  choose  between  them,  and  had 
paid  plainly  that  if  she  saw  her  lover  again  he 
should  consider  it  equivalent  to  being  told  that 
her  choice  was  made  in  Deri's  favour.  Sybil 
had  pleaded  in  vain  for  one  more  interview;  her 
father  hod  been  inexorable,  Vowing  tiutt  his  door  i 
would  be  closed  against  her  unless  she  implicitly  ' 
obeyed  his  commands. 

■I]  cannot  leave  my  father  without  knowing 
whether  he  is  right  or  wrong.  I  set  myself  the 
task  of  discovering  that  which  you  are  not  free  to 
t^ll  rae — namely,  the  oanse  of  the  quarrel  which 
has  wrecked  our  happiness.  I  was  so  bappy,  Deri, 
in  the  knowledge  of  yoor  love ;  and  I  feel  that- 
having  given  you  mine— I  owe  it  to  you  to  pro- 
mise that  if.  when  I  know  the  truth,  I  find 
that  my   father   is   more   to  biame  than   Sir   Peter 
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you  have  read  thia,  go,  dear." 

Elicept  tor  a  few  lovinK-  words,  this  was  the  con- 
clusion of  the  note  which  Deri  pressed  to  hia  lips 
with  such  despairing  passion. 

He  did  a^  she  wished,  und  left  the  cottage  with- 
out delay  :  only  at  the  gate  he  turned  and  looked 
up  at  her  window.  For  an  instant  the  curtain 
was  drawn  aside,  and  he  canghb  a  glimpse  of  the 
dear  face  while  Sybil  kissed  her  hand  to  him. 
After  returning  the  unsatisfactory  solute,  he 
hurried  away,  repressing  with  difficulty  a  wild 
longing  to  rush  back  and  carry  her  off  bodily. 

TTiu)",  for  the  time  being,  ended  Deri'.i  love- 
story,    which    hod     begun    with     such    promise    of 

Seeing  hi«  ill-fortune  in  the  fair,  handsome  face 
— bonny  and  bright  no  longer — Jim  felt  ashamed 
of  his  own  gladness  when  he  thought  of  going  to 
the  Rectory,  whither  Deri  begged  him  to  go  alone, 
aaying  he  should  have  a  long  spin  on  his  bicycle, 
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and    try    and   koock   some    of  the  dismal  nesii  < 
of  himaell. 

It  waa  necessary  to  fpeak  that  day  to  I 
rector's  danghttr,  if  he  meant  to  apeak  itt  a 
for  Jim  wiui  fully  resolved  not  to  let  Deri  \;o  a« 
alone  ;  and  he  did  not  fancy  trusting  bU  wooi 
to  the  cold 
mnlium  of  pea 
and  ink. 

When  Iiady 
Morton  and  Mr. 
Long  disappeared 
after  luucb, 
therefore,  Jim 
turned  boldly  Co 
Justjnia  and 

asked       her      tu 


Tf/E   Quil^ER. 


bo  as  tborough  as  her  siirreiidBr,  the  said  oonfeseion 
beinjr  much  t;aijier  than  she  had  anticipai«d: 
perhaps  owiofi  to  the  ciroumstanoc  of  her  bein; 
now  BO  placed  that  she  could  hide  her  face  alto- 
gether, if  she  chose,  against  Jim's  conveDient 
ohoulder.  "But  it  wasn't  pride  exactiy,  thou)-!! 
t   tried   5 


a  like 


protid  face  as 
HisH    Long   row 

and  Ic'd  the  Way 

where,  of  late, 
Shu  anil  Jim  had 
pasHPil  40  many 
mornings  to- 
ITPther,  with  Ted 
itn  a  useful  third 
— in  his  sister's 
opinion,  at  least. 
He  never  could 
remenilicr  what 
ivords  lie  mode 
use    of.    hut    he 


r  fon 
reply. 

Molding      him 

when    he   would 


Sir   Peter  Moly- 

"Thftt    doei  "  She  prayed  (or  strenf^h  tc 

Jim's  ohtstretohed  arms  foil  to  his  side.  ■■  Does 
your  heart  not  »peak  for  me,  Jostinia?" 

The  cjea — brave  no  longer — drooped  swiftly  aa 
she  whispered  : 

"  My  heart  says  •  Yes '  to  Ted's— and  my— tutor  '. '' 

That  seemed  to  satisfy  him  -^rr  thoroughly,  to 
jiidie  by  the  reception  the  little  rpeech  met  with. 

"  I  kiin«-  yon  most  have  thought  me  very  horrid 
and   proiui."      Jufltinia's    confession    wss    goin;,'    to 


mJDd 


not  nnderatanda 
man  of  seven- 
and -twenty  be- 
ing satisGed  1o 
go  throngh  IiFi> 
co.cbl.g  1.. 
different  boyi'  in 
Latin  and  Greek : 
a  mau  wilh  your 
abjiilies.  too:' 

"Ob,  yon  think 
I  am  not  without 
ability  1  - 

•l  am  not 
going  to  Batter 
your  vanity,  sir, 
by  telling  yon 
what  I  think 
I  hope  yon  m«m 
to  prove  that 
you  posses- 
ability  by  mak- 
ing me  proud  ul 

Then  he  told 
her  of  the  rela- 
tionship bet  Kern 
the  organ  i't"' 
dangh  Wt  and 
himself,  and  how 
Sybil     was      ig- 

likely  to  remain 
BO.  Justinia  u'a< 
deeply  i  uteri' st«l, 
but  she  had  no- 
thing to  sugge^l : 
thouirh,  out  of 
tbe  fulness  "F 
her  own  happi- 
ness, she  longed  to  tielp  that  other  pair  of  lovers. 
There  was  nothing  to  faor  from  Sir  Peter  on 
their  own  oooonnt-  Well-bom,  and  possessed  o^  an 
ample  fortune,  inherited  from  an  aunt,  in  addition 
to  any  provision  her  father  could  have  made  f"r 
her— and  the  rector  of  Hoxou  was  a  wealthy 
man — Justinia  Long  was  a  girl  for  any  family 
to  be  proud  to  welcome.  And  Sir  Peter,  am- 
bitious   himself     on    his     grandson's   account,    mu 
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only  tMi  t;lh(l  t«  find  that  he  hod  ohosen  a  wife 
who.  to  use  the  baronet's  own  words,  "  noald  keep 
her  hnabuid  up  to  the  mark,  and  make  him  a 
Cabinet  MinJuler  in  no  time," 

When  Jim  had  j;onc,  after  a  brief  interview 
with  the  rector,  from  whiob  both  oame  into  pal}- 
licitjr  with  smiling  feoea  and  au  increased  i;ood 
opinion  each  of  the  other.  Jnatinia  went  to  nee 
Sybil,  whom  she  was  now  »ble,  secretly,  to  regard 
va  a  aoDsin,  and  who,  as  standing  in  that  relation- 
ship to  Jim,  bad  become  dear  indeed  to  her. 

She  found  her  qniet,  but  nob  so  distressed  as  she 
had  anticipated.  The  worst  was  over  for  Che  poor 
child;  she  had  sent  Deii  from  her,  and  now  all 
she  had  to  do  was  to  trj  and  surrive  his  absence, 
and  not  to  blame  her  father  for  her  uniiappinc>«i. 

"  Is  it  quijs  hopeless,  Sybil  X "  Few  would  have 
recognised  the  coldly  proad  Miss  Lonf^  in  this 
tenderly  sympathelic  girl. 

"For  the  present,  yes.  I  will  not  let  mystlt 
doabt  Daddy — my  dear  old  Daddy,  who  has  atwavs 
pett«d  and  spoiled  me.  But  it  is  terrible  to  think 
that  the  days  must  go  by  with  oat  seeing  him, 
Justinia ;  and  not  only  tlio  days,  but  tlie  weeks 
and  the  months.  Daddy  misses  him  already.  1 
can  see  that,  and  it  almost  ;{iTes  me  hope.  Justinia — 
I  say  it,  not  because  I  love  him.  but  because  I  hare 
watched  and  studied  him  until  1  know  his  every 
;;laDoe,  and  can  almost  read  his  thonKbts— I  say 
this :  Deri  Ross  is  one  in  a  thoasoud  I  Kind, 
honourable,   true ;    there   is   no  one  like    him   anj- 

" Except  Jim!"  Justinia  had  not  meant  to 
say  it ;  she  had  intended  keeping  her  happiness 
to  herself,  thinking  it  cruel  to  talk  of  it  to  Sybil 
while  she  was  so  much  the  reverse  of  happy.  But 
the  words  were  out,  and  could  not  be  recalled. 

Sybil  raised  glowinfr  eyes  to  her  friend's  face; 
her  own  sorrow  forgotten  for  the  moment. 

"Oh,  Jnstiniftl  You  are  engaged— yon  and  Jim! 
How  glad  Deri  will  be  I  How  very,  very  glad  I 
am  for  yon  both." 

"  You  dear,  sweet  little  aoni  I "  Jnstinia  took 
the  girl  in  her  arms  and  hugged  her  warmly. 
"  Oh,  Sybil,  you  and  Deri  are  a  pair  1  You  are 
every  hit  as  nnsel&sh  and  lovable  as  he  is  !  The 
Ide*  of  your  feeling  «o  delighted  about  us  when 
things  have  (rone  allj  wrong  with  yourselves ! 
You  poor  darlinf; !  Put  on  your  hat,  Sybil,  and 
walk  hack  with  me.  I  must  not  remain  longer 
now.  because  Jennie  Vano  is  stayiAg  with  me,  you 
know  ;  and  we  are  all  goin^  to  Greenslade  to 
dinner." 

Sybil  fetched  her  hat,  and  they  walked  together 
up  the  road  as  far  as  the  church,  where  they 
stopped  by  mutual  consent,  for  the  organ  was 
pealin;;  forth  in  rrlad  triumphant  tones,  and  the 
music  it  iios  Kiving  to  all  who  chose  to  listen  was 
the  musLo  of  Deri's  March. 

Who  was  playing ,'  Justinia  thought  it  might 
'be  Deri  himself,  bat  Sybil  knew  better. 

'*  It  is  Daddy,"  she  said  with  a  pitiful  little 
smile.  "  I  told  you  that  I  was  Burs'  he  missed  him. 
Perhaps  he   will    play    other    thinjtn    of    hit    after 


this.  Shall  you  mind  if  I  leave  you  here  and  an 
into  the  church  .'  I  think  I  should  like  to  listen. 
Give    my    love   to    Jim,    and    tell    him    bow    glad 

She  stole  into  the  empty  church,  unheard  by 
Daranyi,  who  wos  still  tbunderinir  out  the  March 
which  had  struck  the  first  note  of  success  for  bis 
concert  the  night  before. 

As  Sybil  had  anticipated,  he  passed  from  the 
March  to  other  compositions  of  the  youn^  country 
man  who  had.  unknown  to  himself,  become  almost 
necessary  to  his  very  existence. 

And  Sybil  did  more  than  listen  :  she  knelt  and 
prayed  for  strength  to  do  what  was  riiiht,  and  to 
beftr  her  trouble  in  a  proper  spirit ;  and  when  she 
arose  she  felt  both  strengthened  and  refreshed, 
having  put  her  whole  heart  into  het  prayer. 


ClIAPTEIt  XIX. 

BVBII,    HAS     A     VISJTOtt. 

'U MX.  passed  into  winter,  and  tviiilcr 
began  to  show  signs  of  uivin;;  pl.ice 
to  spring,  and  yet  neither  Sir  i'cter 
Holyneux  nor  Ignatz   Daranyi   gave 

Deri  boss  was  still  an  exile  from 
the  home  of  his  adoption.  Aecordini;  t«  Jim,  it  wai 
doing  him  no  harm.  He  had  been  bard  at  work 
during  all  these  weeks ;  .and,  besides  having  several 
short  compositions  published— delicate  vimi-ran^  for 
piano  and  violin — he  was  shortly  to  produce  some- 
thing more  ambitions,  a  cantata  which  Jim  declared 
surpassed  anything  of  the  kind  he  had  ever  heard. 
He  told  Sybil  as  much  when  he  came  down  to 
Moion  to  "feteh"  Justinia,  as  he  pnt  it;  and  Sybil 
wa«  quito  ready  to  believe  him. 

A  severe  attaok  o^  gout  promising  to  keep  Sir 
Peter  a  prisoner  and  prevent  his  being  present  at 
the  wedding,  Deri  had  consented  to  act  as  best 
man.  Sybil  was  to  be  chief  bridesmaid.  Justinia 
insisted  on  that,  and,  to  Sybil's  wOnder,  she  was 
strongly  supported  by  Lady  Morton.  It  would 
therefore  be  inevitable  that  she  and  Deri  should 
meet  ;  and  Sybil  pondered  over  the  manner  in 
which  she  should  inform  her  father  of  this  tact, 
determining  to  seixe  the  opportunity  to  beg  him 
te  relent  and  take  Deri  back  into  favour. 

While  she  yet  pondered,  the  way  was  mode  plain 
before  her,  and  the  cloud  which  had  recently 
shadowed  her  life  was  removed  for  her  by  a  faith- 
ful hand. 

Tno'  dova  before  Justinia  and  'im  were  to  bs 
married,  and  one  day  before  Deri  ~'as  expected  lo 
pnt  in  an  appearance,  Miss  Daranyi  was  informed 
by  Emily  that  "Mr.  Scarlet"  wish^  to  speak  to 
her.  William  had  been  taking  a  holiday,  and 
had  that  diy  returned  to  hie  duties  at  Mr.  Pye's, 
armed  with  some  information  which  he  lost  no 
time  in  imparting  to  the  organist's  daughter. 

■'  You  will  pardon  the  liberty  I  tako.  Miss 
Daranyi,"  he  i>egau,  nervously  fidgeting  with  his 
hat,  which  be  bod  declined  to  allow  Emily  to  take 
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from  him.  ''  If  I  'd  had  an  idea  of  the  truth.  I  *d 
have  told  you  at  once— thinkings  it  only  right  you 
should  know,  aud  not  understanding  at  all  why 
— why  they  haven't  told  you;  though  I  was  cer- 
tainly right  in — in  my  surmise." 

**  Your  surmise  I  "  she  asked  faintly. 

'•As  to  your  reason  for  sending  Mr.  Ross  away." 


I — I — please 


go  on  I 


t " 


•*  I  know  you  '11  forgive  me  if  I  say  that  I 
humbly  "desire  your  happiness  more  than  anything 
else.  And  now  you  can  tell  him  when  he  comes 
to-morrow — I  hear  he  is  coming  for  the  wedding — 

that  it— it  is  all  right,  because "    William  paused 

to  inquire  of  himself  if  he  had  prepared  her  suffi- 
ciently for  what  he  considered  the  dazzling  truth. 
Satisfied  that  he  had,  he  continued:  ** because,  you 
know,  being  the  grand-daughter  of  Sir  Peter  Moly- 
neux  makes  you  a  kind  of  cousin  to  Mr.  Ross.'' 

To  say  that  the  climax  took  Sybil  Daranyi  by 
surprise  is  putting  it  very  mildly  indeed.  She  was 
simply  electrified  by  the  bright  gleam  of  light  thus 
cast  on  what  had  been  all  darkness  and  doubt ;  the 
more  so  that  she  did  not  doubt  the  wonderful  truth 
for  an  instant.  All  that  had  happened  pointed  to 
it  as  a  fact,  and  her  condition  of  mind  was  clearly 
shown  in  the  first  words  she  uttered — more  to  her- 
self than  to  her  visitor. 

'*Why  did  I  not  guess  it  before?  In  all  the 
hours  and  hours  I  have  wasted  in  trying  to  get 
at  the  truth,  why  did  not  this  occur  to  me  I 
And  tt?/ty  would  they  not  tell  me  ? " 

*'That  is  where  I  have  ventured  to  feel  sur- 
prised," resumed  William  modestly. 

*•  How  did  yov,  discover  it  / "  Sybil  flashed 
roi^nd  on  him  like  a  meteor,  nearly  taking  away 
his  breath  by  the  glowing  brightness  of  her  face 
and  the  dazzling  brilliance  of  her  eyes. 

"I  have  been  staying  with  my  cousin,  who  is 
gamekeeper  at  Molyneux  Park,  Miss  Daranyi.  The 
sexton  there  is  of  a  musical  turn,  and  plays  the 
cornet  a  little,  like  I  do  myself;  and  he  got  per- 
mission for  me  to  try  the  organ  when  he  found  I 
could  play  the  harmonium,  which  I  did  on  the  Sunday 
evening,  the  organist  being  ill ;  and  I  suppo^  it 
was  on  that  account  that  I  was  allowed  to  try  the 
organ.  It  passed  the  time  nicely,  trying  to  puzzle 
out  the  use  of  the  stops  and  practising  with  the 
pedals  ;  and  when  the  sexton  was  about  we  used 
to  have  longish  talks,  which  made  it  natural  for 
me  to  tell  him  where  I  came  from;  and  he  recog- 
nised Moxon  as  the  name  of  the  place  where  the 
young  lady  lived  whom  Mr.  Molyneu:^  was  going  to 
marry. 

"  I  didn't  say  much  about  Mr.  Molyneux  and  Mr. 
Ross  being  here,  not  knowing  how  they  'd  like 
it;  but,  of  course,  I  spoke  of  the  band  and  Mr. 
Daranyi,  and  when  the  sexton  heard  that  name 
he  seemed  Htruck  by  it.  'Wait  a  moment.'  says 
he ;  '  what 's  he  called  besides  Daranyi  \ '  So 
I  told  him,  and — and  mentioned  you,  too.  Aliss 
Daranyi ;  and  when  he  heard  your  name  he 
jumped  up  in  a  hurry  and  ran  to  where  the 
books  were  kept — the  marriage  registers  and  that. 
And   presently  he    called    out:  'I    guess    'tis    the 


same  I  Here 's  the  entry,  if  you  care  to  see  it.* 
I  looked,  and  there  I  read  that  a  Miss  Sybil 
Graham  Molyneux  had,  twenty-one  years  ago,  on 
that  very  day,  married  an  Ignatz  Daranyi. 

'*  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  the  sexton,  who 's 
an  oldish  man,  told  me  he  remembered  it  very 
-well,  though  the  bride  and  bridegroom  took  care  to 
send  him  out  of  the  way,  and  to  have  a  strange 
clergyman  to  marry  them  by  licence.  But  Sir 
Peter  Molyneux  was,  naturally,  very  angry  when 
it  all  came  out,  and  he  never  ^poke  to  his  daughter 
afterwards.  That's  the  story,  Miss  Daranyi,  and 
I  thought  you  ought  to  know  it,  if  you  didn't.*' 

'•Thank  you.'*  Sybil  was  sufficiently  herself  by 
this  time  to  be  able  to  speak  calmly  ;  she  rose 
and  took  William's  hand  and  pressed  it.  *'  I  thank 
you  from  my  heart,  and  I  shall  always  look 
upon  you  as  a  true  and  valued  friend." 

''If  you  are  happy,  that's  ajll  I  care  about!" 
And  then  his  hand  was  dragged  away,  and  William 
rushed  out  of  the  house.  Sir  Peter's  grand- 
daughter stood  where  he  had  left  her,  thinking 
deeply,  until  she  heard  her  father's  step  in  the 
little  hall. 

"  Daddy  ! "  She  faced  him  in  the  doorway  of  the 
sitting-room,  looking  so  bright  that  he  wondered 
if  this  could  be  the  drooping,  pale-faced  girl  at 
sight  of  whom  his  conscience  had  frequently  emote 
him  of  late.  "Daddy,  come  in  here,  dear;  I  want 
to  scold  yoiL" 

Daranyi  meekly  did  as  he  was  told,  wondeiinij: 
what  had  come  to  pass  to  work  this  change  and 
bring  back  the  Sybil  of  old. 

"  You  have  been  very  cruel  to  me.  Daddy ! "  The 
radiant  creature  had  pushed  him  into  a  chair  and 
now  stood  over  him,  looking  threatening  and  deter- 
mined. **Yery  cruel  indeed  have  you  been  to  me 
— ^your  only  child/  whom  you  profess  to  love.  And 
only  for  the  petty  reason  of  indulging  in  an  equally 
petty  spite  against  a  man  you  injured  as  Deri 
Ross  would  have  scorned  to  injure  you.  Hv  never 
once  tried  to  make  me  forget  my  duty  to  you, 
Daddy  dear ;  he  left  me  perfectly  free  to  choose 
between  you,  and  I  firmly  believe  he  would  have 
been  terribly  disappointed  in  me  had  I  chosen  to 
follow  inclination  rather  than  duty.  Duty  bade 
me  obey  you  ;  I  did  not  know  why  you  should  think 
proper  to  make  me  unhappy,  but  I  trusted  you. 
Now  that  I  know  the  truUi  I  shall  obey  you  no 
longer.  I  know  that  you  have  been  wrong;  and 
though  I  love  you  as  much  as  ever.  I  feel  that 
duty  now  goes  hand  in  hand  w^ith  inclination, 
and  I  shall  tell  Deri  so  to-morrow.  He  is  coming 
to-morrow,  Daddy,  to  be  Jim's  best  man  ;  and,  as 
I  am  chief  bridesmaid,  we  shall  have  a  good 
opportunity  for  a  quiet  chat  some  time  during  the 
day.  Do  you  hear  me.  Dad.'  And  are  you  going 
to  thank  nic  for  giving  you  back  the — son — whom 
you  have  so  terribly  missed  .' " 

Daranyi  held  out  his  arms,  aud  Sybil  nestled 
close  to  him,  listening  eagerly  to  his  disjointed 
words. 

••  You  can't  guess  how  I  Ve  missed  him  .  .  . 
I've  been  punished  for  my  obstinacy,  Sybil,  if  that 
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1:1  any  mitiafactioa  to  70a.  j^on  vixen  .  .  .  The 
boj  in  musiv  pvnumilied :  ho  expresaes  nil  uiie'H 
tliuatrhlH  un  that  violin  al  hia  .  .  .  and  satiBfiea 
all  oncH  desireu.  Tell  him  I  am  Borry  ;  and  brinir 
him  back  to  supper,  8}rbil  .  .  .  We  will  play 
triox  till  midnight  .  .  .  Mi^  him  \  You  think 
you  'va  minsirf  him  1  But  you  are  young  yet  .  .  .' 
The  rest  was  inaudible.  But  Sybil  was  naUit- 
fied  ;  and  perhaps  by  way  of  provin^r  as  much  to 
heriH.-lf  I'he  presently  went  np-staira  and  tried  on 
uiraiTi  Ute  dress  she  was  to  wear  at  Juatiuia's 
weddinj,'. 

The    material   wan  ailk,   the  colour  a  pale  shade 
of  heliotrope:  and  she  thouj^ht  how  well  mi)fDonette 
would   have   looked   with  it.      But   mistnonette   whs 
certainly  not  to  be  obtained  at  Moxon  in  Maroh,  ho 
Hhe  mu^it  be  content  with  liliex,  which  smell  equally 
sweet— sweeter,  some   people  may   think,     ^he  only 
boptnl  Deri  Ross  might  be  of  that  opinion- 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  dress   fitted  to  per- 
fuotinn,    and    suited    her  to   a  T,     With  a  sigh   of 
satisfaotion.    in   which    there  was   expressed  a   vast 
amount  of  hope  for  what  the  morrow  might  brin;; 
forth — or,  at  least,  the   day   after   to-morrow — Sybil 
varefully  disrobed    herself    of    her    exquisite    (cown 
and   went  down-stairs    ia  ordina 
her   purpose    being   to  go   as   far 
ti.'tl    Justinia    that     she     knew    ] 
seemly  that   she   shoald   act   aa  1 
Jim's  weddiu^. 


"Gone  on  to  the  liotel  with  my  portmantean. 
Why.'" 

"  Wait  a  moment,  then." 

Sybil  left  him  and  ran  up-stair^,  returning  an 
instant  later  with  her  father's  favourite  violin, 
which,  with  its  bow,  she  laid  carefully  un  tbu 
table. 

"What  is  that  for.'"  asked  Deri.  ''Arc  you 
going  to  make  me  earn  my  tea .' " 

"  Better  than  that.  When  we  see  Daddy  oomiJi:: 
down  the  road  1  want  yoa  to  play  that  Serenudu 
of  yours  which  he  used  to  like  so  much," 

And  that  was  how  the  (treat  change  came  into 
the  organist's  face  aa  he  approached  his  home  that 
afternoon.  When  they  first  canght  sight  of  him 
be  wnlked  with  bowed  head  and  tagging  step. 

"  He  has  been  like  that  ever  since  yon  went," 
Sybil  told  her  lover.     "Sow.   Deri,    be-rin.  dear." 

So  Deri  tiegan,  his  eyes  watchiug  the  familiar 
figure  drawing  nearer  and  nearer. 

Suddenly  Daranyi  raised  his  head  and  seemed 
to  aniS  the  air  ;  then  he  strai^rhtened  himself 
and  walked  almost  erect;  then  lie  shot  forward  a* 
though  propelled   by   ioviulble  hands,  and  .actually 


CHAPTER    XX. 

"TO   PLKASE  JiU    AND   MK." 

■M  nfYBIL,     my     dar- 

ij  3[  "Deril     Oh, 

I  HL    ''®"  ■ " 

'j[  sT  Acting       on 

"  Justin  ia's     ad- 

vice, delivered  to  him  at  the 
station  through  Jim.  he  had 
taken  her  by  surprise  as  nlie 
sac     by    the    fire    that    cold 

II  arch  afternoon,  darning  a 
pn,ir  of  her  fi.ther's  socks. 

"  I   thought   I  'd    just   look 


'  said  Deri  presently,  in 
i|ulte  his  old  happy,  uuda- 
cioos  manner.  "Justinia  told 
Jim  she  thonght  you  wouldn't 
mind.  Have  you  decided  to 
df  ty  parental  outhority.  Sybil, 
and  make  it  a  double  wedding- 
to-morrow .' " 

'■  Not  quite  :  "  She  langheil 
more  heartily  than  she  had 
done  for  months,  '■  It  is  so 
refreshing  to  listen  to  yodr 
impudence    again.    Karl    De- 


0  doubt  that  it  fitted  to  perfection." 
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ran  down  the  garden  path,  to  the  minjrled  pleasure 
and  amusement  of  Deri   the  irrepressible,  who  was 
•  shaking:     with     merriment    at     the    effect    of     his 
music. 

**  What  a  donkey  I  was  not  to  try  it  that  ni<;ht 
last  September  when  he  turned  me  out,  Sybil!" 

But  Sybil  was  at  the  front  door,  openin^r  it, 
just  as  her  father  ran  up,  panting  and  excited. 

"  Sybil,  is  he  here  ?     Has  the  boy  come  back  ?  " 

Something  in  the  tone  disposed  of  Deri's  mirth, 
and  he  realised  all  at  once  that  he  was  very  near, 
the    heart  'of    this    obstinate    man,    on    whom    he 
could  work  such  wonders  with  a  few  notes  of  his 
violin. 

**  Yes,  I  have  come  back,  Mr.  Daranyi,'*  he 
answered  for  himself,  ceasing  to  play  as  he  walked 
into  the  little  hall ;  *'  and — what  is  more— I  am 
not  going  awp.y  again  without  Sybil." 

What  an  evening  they  spent  together !  Deri 
walked  up  to  the  Kectory  to  pay  his  respects  to 
the  bride-elect,  and  to  excuse  himself  from  dining 
there;  and  then  he  returned  to  the  Cottage,  where 
ho  stayed  until  Sybil  turned  him  out  and  sent 
her  father  to  bed. 

All  throe  understood  that  there  was  little  or 
no  chance  of  moving  Sir  Peter ;  but,  except  on 
Deri's  account,  Sybil  declared  frankly  she  was 
not  at  all  troubled  on  that  score. 

**  As  Sir  Peter's  grand-daughter,  I  should  have 
to  develop  into  a  fine  lady,  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  could  act  the  part." 

•*  You  wouldn't  need  to  act  it,"  declared  her  lover  ; 
"you  <are  a  fine  lady  born,  my  Sybil — the  finest 
and  the  sweetest  lady  that  I  ever  hope  to  meet 
with  ". 

There  was  nothing  to  cloud  the  brightness  of 
the  wedding-day — nothing,  at  least,  which  touched 
the  brid«  and  bridegroom,  ^nd  nothing  which  was 
noticed  before  they  had  started  on  their  brief 
honeymoon,  Jim  having  promised  Sir  Peter  they 
would  not  be  away  many  weeks. 

But  when  they  had  gone  Sybil  hurried  home, 
thinking  her  father  had  not  seemed  himself  when 
she  left  him  that  morning. 

The  excitement  of  the  previous  day,  and  of  the 
service  so  recently  gone  through,  had  been  too 
much  for  nerves  more  enfeebled  of  late  than 
anj'one  guessed.  It  had  been  a  tremendous  strain 
on  his  whole  nature  for  paranyi  to  emulate  Sir 
Peter's  obstinacy',  and  to  persevere  dky  by  day  in 
making  his  daughter  unhappy  by  closing  his  heart 
and  his  door  against  the  man  she  loved.  A  great 
part  of  his  joy  at  seeing  Deri  had  been  on  Sybil's 
account :  once  resolved  to  ^\\'fi  in,  he  had  become 
all  anxiety  to  have  her  happiness  complete. 

But  now  had  come   reaction  ;  and  now   had  also 

come — as   Sybil    had   feared  — a    severe  cold,   accom- 

!panied  by  high  fever,  which  made  those  about  him 

very  anxious  indeed,  though  they  did  not  anticipate 

that  the  organists  days   were  nnmberod. 

One  evening,  towards  tlie  cud,  Daranyi  became 
wholly  conscious.  Looking  yearningly  at  Sybil, 
and  beckoning  to  Deri,  who  was  also  in  the  room, 
he  said— 


"I've  got  to  leave  her  alone.  Take  care  of  her 
a"nd  make  her  happy.  Marry  her  at  once,  Karl- 
promise  me !    .  I  know   how   you  keep  a   promisii'." 

And  Deri  promised,  vowing  to  shield  his  wife 
from  all  trouble  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power. 

When  the  morning  came,  in  its  early  April 
brightness,  the  organist  slept  peacefully— a  sleep 
from  which  he  would  not  wake  until  the  last 
great  day ;  and  his  daughter  wajs  alone,  save  for 
that  warm  heart  on  which  she  felt  she  could  lean 
in  confidence,  and  from  which  flowed  sympathy 
and  love,  thoughtful,  tender,  and  inexhaustible. 


Sir  Peter  could  not  get  rid  of  his  gout  It 
prevented  his  taking  his  daily  amount  of  c.\- 
crcisc,  and  it  also  promoted  a  good  deal  of  hard 
thinking. 

Finding  his  grandfather  practically  a  prisoniT 
on  his  return  from  the  all  too  brief  honeymoon. 
Jim  was  surprised  that  he  was  so  amiable.  He 
attributed  it  to  JusUnia's  presence  .  and  influenc.-. 
and  he  may  have  been  right  ;  for  Justinia.  iu  her 
new  happiness,  was  a  delightful  addition  to  the 
household — such  a  masculine  household  as  it  hafl 
been  for  years.  Her  dignity  charmed  Sir  Peter, 
her  grace  fascinated  him,  and  her  bright  spirits 
kept  him  entertained. 

But  Justinia  had,  with  her  husband's  cordial 
approval,  set  herself  a  task,  and  she  lost  no  time 
in  performing  it. 

When  they  had  been  home  a  week  Jim  gave  her 
a  letter  to  read  which  he  had  received  .froii  DerL 
She  read  it,  smiled,  and  put  it  in  her.  pocket, 
saying — 

"I  am  going  to  keep  it  a  little  while,  Jim.  Go 
out  for  an  hour  or  two,  will  yon?  I  want  to  have 
grandfather  all  to  myself  this  morning." 

Jim  smiled  in  response,  shrugged  hi&  shoulders, 
and  acted  the  part  of  obedient  husband  by  dis- 
appearing  at  onoe. 

Then  Justinia  took  a  dainty  pretence  of  needle- 
work into  the  room  where  Sir  Peter  liked  to  pasd 
his  mornings,  and  announced  that  she  had  come 
to  talk. 

"  Talk  away  1 "  said  the  baronet. 

"  Thank  you  ;  but  please  don*t  forget  that  you 
have  given  me  permission.  I  am  going  to  talk 
about  Deri  and  Sybil.  Did  Jim  tell  you  that  we 
stayed  a  night  with  them  as  we  came  through 
London ':  " 

•'Jim  knows  better  than  to  disregard  my  widhe^i 
by  mentioning,  people  whom  I  have  no  desire  to 
hear  about,"  was  the  grim  reply. 

Justinia  dropped  her  work  in  her  lap  and  looked 
at  him. 

'•  Do  you  know,"  she  said  boldly,  '*  at  your  age 
vou  ought  to  be  a  verv  lovable  old  man ;  but  von 
are  not.  What  have  those  two  done  to  oifenti 
you.'  Mr.  Daranyi  certainly  may  have  Ix^n  t<' 
blame;  but  he  is  dead,  poor  man,  and  I  think  it 
is  quite  time  you  forgave  him." 

"  Do  you  \ "  Sir  Peter  was  so  astonished  at 
being  taken  to  task  that    he    forgot    to   lose    his 
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lo'you  know,. you  ought  to  be  a  very  lovablo  old  man,"—}).  432. 


tamper :    ho    Htored    St  Juatinia    in    open-moutbed 

(She  drew  Deri's  letter  from  her  poolcet ;  it  was 
fall  of  hia  happinees  nith  hiH  young'  wife ;  of  hin 
fitilL  keen  regret  for  her  loaa :  and  it  concluded 
with  a  oharaoteriBtic  inquiry  as  to  whether  there 
was  any  poesibility  of  the  dear  old  {rranite  heart 
(meaning  Sir  Peter  Molyneui,  Bart.)  BOfMniuK  to 
his  grand -daughter.  There  were  several  other  very 
Deri-like  eipressiona  scattered  generously  through 
each  page,  but  Juntinia  fearlessly  handed  the  letter 
to  Sir  Peter,  saying— 

"  Will  you  read  that— to  please  me  ?  ■' 
.He  hesitated. 
.-  *'To  pleaxe  Jim  and  me,"  iihe  amended.  ''Jim  han 


always  been  a  good  grandaon  to  you  :  you  will  not 
Tefam  to  do  a  little  thing  like  that  to  please  him  1 " 

Sir  Feter  took  the  lettec  and  read  it  from  be- 
ginning to  end  ;  then  he  went  back  and  read  it 
again,  smiling  slightly  now  and  then  ax  he  fell 
gradually  under  the  charm  of  the  writer,  Keeming 
to  see  Don's  bonny  face,  and  to  listen  to  his  cheery 
words.  Justinia  went  away,  leaving  the  letl«r 
with  him. 

When  Jim  came  home  to  lunch  he  sought  his 
wife  in  his  grandfather's  room.  Sir  Pet«r  was 
alone.     He  looked  up  and  said  qnietly— 

'■Jim,  write  to  Deri  for  me,  will  yon?  Tell  the 
lad   to    bring   home    his   wife — my   gianU-daujj'hteT 

f^yWl."  THE    END, 


The  "Gods"  of  the  South  Seas. 


By   F.   M.   Holmes. 

IWilh  Siiteen  lUuslratioti*  from  Photonnipht,) 


I    PLEASANT 


lEIlta  IS 


fTRANGE  In- 
deed   is    the 
world  at  the 
South      Sen 
"ffOfia."  Hor- 
jible      ugliness,      un^ 
couth    aavagerj,    and 
grotesque    malignity, 
grin  and  gloWer  upon 
us    at  every   turn. 
We  are  In  a  realm 
o(    repulsive  hlde- 
ousnew  and  of  the 
cnidcHt        Linafdn- 
ings,      while       the 
utories      of      these 
gods  and  demi-guda 
are    vngue,   varied, 
and    frequently   as 
ilidlcult  to  grasp  as 
a  Meeting  cLoud. 

indeed,  seem  now 
.unknown,  though 
the  idol.i  illustrat- 
ing them  remain, 
like  the  mysteriouK 
relics  of  a  lost 
literature.  Some 
figures,  again,  are 
probably  sacred  objects,  or  objects  having  peculiar 
powers,  rather  than  complete  deities— the  ul^ects 
of  adoring  veneration. 

Dut  let  us  endeavour  to  thread  our  way  through 
the  tangled  maze.  And  Arst  we  may  notice  that 
the  natives,  an  a  nile,  do  not  appear  to  have 
worshipped  the  exact  image  of  wood  or  of  stone 
which  they  set  up.  but  regarded  it  oh  the  resi. 
dence,  for  the  time  being,  of  the  deity  it  was 
supposed  to  represent. 

Thus  in  a  eonverstttlon  which  the  Rev.  -Tames 
Ellis,  one  of  the  agents  of  the  Iiondon  Missionary 
Society,  had  with  an  idol-maker,  nearly  a  hundred 
years  ago.  at  Bniatea,  he  assured  the  missionary 
that,  though  Honietimes  he  thought  the  whole 
affair  was  deception,  and  only  continued  hla 
business  for  the  remuneration  he  received,  yet 
at  other  times  he  really  did  think  that  the  gods 
he  had  made  were  "  powerful  beings " ;  and  for 
this  reason,  because  the  images  had  been  borne 
to  the  temple  and  had  been  "  filled  with  the 
nfua'-tihat  is,   tilted  with  the  god. 

It  is  difficult  indeed  to  believe  that  anyone 
could  think  such  roughly  carved,  unrouth  figures 
as  these  South  Sea  gods— such  a  one  as  that  from 
Pleasant  Island  (EllieeGroup)pouid  have  any  power: 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  some— such  as  an  un- 
known god  from  Nlcobar  Island— are  ugly  enough 
to  (righlen  anyone.  Seen  in  »  dusky  twilight, 
with  the  coming  storm  moaning  through  the 
ti«es,  such  llgureK  would  seem  maliguaiil  enou;;li 


to  convince  any  Ruperstltlous  and  Impreestonable 
native   with   their  evil   power. 

Still  further,  the  family  gods  called  "Too*" 
were  only  supposed  to  be  thus  filled  with  the 
deity  at  certain  times,  or  in  response  to  tht 
prayers  of  the  priest.  During  this  time  Iht 
natives  Imagined  the  image  to  lie  powerful:  bol 
when  the  god  had  departed  the  power  had  de- 
parted also,  and  the  image,  though  still  sacred, 
became  devoid  of  extraordinary  faculty. 

A  number  of  these  household  gods  from  Easta 
Island  present  a  strange  famine -stricken  appeu- 
ance,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they  were  carved 
to  commemorate  a  terrible  famine.  They  hurp 
probably  since  come  to  [le  regarded  as  hou>F- 
hold  deities,  something  like  the  Lares  and  PennlFs 
of  the  ancient  Romans. 

So,  then,  we  gather  from  the  testimony  at 
missionaries  themselves  that  the  PolynesianE,  or 
the  best  of  them,  regarded  their  gods  as  "  poim- 
[ul  spiritual  beings  " ; .  but  made  images  of  them, 
nevertheless,  either  to  represent  their  forms,  to 
possibly  symbolise  their  character,  or  as  a  means 
whereby  the  natives  might  communicate  niili 
them  and  obtain  a  revelation  of  their  will. 


1    FROM    NIClOBAIt    IStAND. 
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LikP  other  niythoIoKies.  the  Polynenitin  professes 
to  rLioRuisp  a  Supreme  BciuR.  He  U  Taaroa-UiMu<- 
Vohu,  wliow  name  IwconieM  Tuuftroii  in  H»waii 
anil  proliably  Tnngtiroa  in  the  western  Islnnds. 
Tnaroa  was  supposcrf  to  huve  been  "  bom  of 
night."  He  appears  to  hiive  proceeded  from  a. 
Rtat«  of  chnoe,  or  of  rturkness,  and  to  have  been 
toiri,  or'  without  parents— unc rented  himaelf,  but 
the  creittor  of  the  otlier  «ods.  Legends  concern- 
inft  him  vnry,  however;  and  the  whole  matter 
{an  it  may  well  be)  appears  involved  in  the  deepest 
ol>srurily.  He  is  indeed  "horn  of  darkness,"  and 
has  eiiierjd'il  from  myst«ry.  Perhaps  the  most 
,-crNioii  hi,  e»  some  of  the  native 
vt'iaa  men  declare,  ttiat 
Taaroa  was  a  man  deified 
after  his  death. 

His  image  \»  sometimes 
alxiut  four  feet  high  by 
n  foot  or  M>  broad,  and 
rudely  carved  out  of 
white  and  durable  wood. 
He  Is  studded  ail  over 
with  small  idols,  which 
oven  form  the  features 
of  his  face  as  well  o» 
idom  other  Txrts  of  his 
body.  The  ol  jeet  of  these 
decorations  is  lo  indicate 
the  numbers  of  other 
godii  which  he  has 
created.  There  Is  a  door 
opening  to  his  back,  giv- 
ing access  to  the  interior 
of  the  -  image,  which  is 
hollow,  and  sometimes 
small  images  are  de- 
posited therein,  possibly 
with  the  idea  of  enduing 
Hiem  with  something  of 
his  supposed  supernatural' 
jiower.  Another  account 
des(Tibes  him  as  Aa,  "the 
national  god  of  Rurutu"; 
ID  FROM    iip^    jijij^    -wan     decorated 

i-AHTER   MLA.MJ.  „  ^j,    ^,^,1    g^g    OUtslde. 

while  a  door  hi  the  idol's 
back  revealed  the  interior  to  be  full  also  of  little 
gods.  The  tradition  in  Rurutu  was  that  he  was 
the  ancestor  of  the  people  of  the  island,  and  was 
deined  after  death.  There  seem.-*  little  doubt, 
tlierefore,  that  Aa  is  the  snme  as  Taaroa.  and  the 
fact  affords  an  illustration  of  the  same  god  ap- 
pearing under  different  names  in  difTerent  islands. 
Different  kinds  ul  Images  also  appear  of  the  same 
god. 

For  n  time,  according  to  a  tradition  of  the  Lee' 
ward  Islands.  Taaroa  seems  to  have  lived  alone; 
then  he  created,  as  his  Hrst  act,  his  ditugliter 
Ilino.  Ages  rolled  away,'  and  Taaroa  and  his 
daughter  made  the  world,  the  sea  aud  land,  and 
the  heavens ;  then,  with  Hiiia  to  assist  him,  he 
created  the  gods.  And  these— at  all  events,  the 
first  order  of  ■deities— were  generally  gods  of  some 
idea  or  thing.  Thus  several  were  gods  of  war,  and 
one  at  least  (named  KootAne>  wok  a  god  of  peace. 
Some,  curiously  enough,  were  goils  of  idiots,  who 
were  Ttganied  as  liisijircd. 

Oro  was  thecblef  war  god  and  the  great  national 


lit  Tight  Anml  ff  Hit  bark  aj 


simply  a 
straight,  un- 
carved  piece 
of  wood 
adorned 
with  feath- 
ers. He  was. 


would     sny, 
"  nothing  U> 
look    at. 
But      why 
The     reason 


garded 
the    chi. 

and  OS  the 
gods  were 
liesought  to 
ent«r  the ' 
weapons    of 


Jikely  (hat  llic  figure  of  Oro  wan  really  intended 
1(1  ivpri'scnl.  n  wnr  club,  which  the  chief  war  god 
inspire. 
Oro  was  not  only  the  great 
national  god  of  Tahiti,  but  of 
some  other  islands  also:  yet 
there  were  several  other  war 
gods,  such  OS  Tairi,  chief  idol 
of  the  Sandwich  Islanders; 
and  Rlmaroa,  the  meaning  of 
whose  name  might  perhaps 
l)e  rendered  as  "  long-arm  "' 
or  "  long-hand."  And,  curious 
though  it  may  appear,  though 
Oro  was  the  chief  war  god, 
yet  the  others  were  of  su- 
perior rank ;  for  were  they 
not  created  by  Taaroa  before 
Oro's  birtli? 

Oro.  of  course,  had  a  wife, 
who  was  createri  liy  Taaroa, 
and  one  of  their  sons  wo.* 
named  Teriapatura,  wlio  was 
regarded  as  the  national  pro- 
tector of  several  islands,  in- 
cluding Tahiti,  Raiat^a,  Hua- 
hine,  etc.  On  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity,  two  idols 
were  bought  by  the  Rer. 
John  Williams  for  a  couple  of 
fish-hooks,  one  of  which  wns 
probably  Teriapatura,  used 
as  a  post  ill  a  cook-house 
at  Altutaki;  it  lias  now  for 
some'   years    reposeil    in    the 


Klumberlng  Hiro,  and  toUl  him  of  hia  Mends'  danRcr. 
Like  a  true  monarch  at  the  waters,  he  rose  to  the 
Kurface  at  once,  rebutted  the  wicked  god  of  the 
winds,  frustrated  hiH  knavish  tricks,  and  so  his 
friends  were  able  to  reach  port  in  safetf.  Tlie 
moral  ot  which  simple  tale  was,  no  doubt,  thai 
flshertolk  and  t>erBons  who  went  down  to  the  sen 
in  canoes  Bhoul<l  worship  Hiro,  and  bring  votlte 
otferings  to  liis  temple  in  which  his  pricstB  could 
gleefully  participate. 

There  were  goda  of  the  earth,  the  aea,  and  tlie 
air.  To  the  untutored  islanders  all  the  splendours 
and  all  the  awfniness  of  Nature  were  peopled  lij 
deities :   tbe  calm  dawn  aud   the  eveniuR  breeze. 


TANE,    J 


•    IN    TAHITI. 


British  Muaeum,  lieing  contributed  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Another  son  of  Oro  was  Hiro, 
a  god  of  the  sea,  but  also,  strangely  enougii,  tlie 
god  of  thieves. 

Many  wonderful  stories  are  told  ot  Hiro.  On 
one  occaslou  he  fought  with  the  goda  of  the 
storm,  and  descended 
to  the  depths  of  tbe 
ocean.  Making 
friends  with  the 
monsters  there  In  a- 
jolly,  good  -natured 
sort  of  way,  he  dwelt 
with  them  tor  n  time. 
But  the  monsters 
were  treacherous, 
and  one  day  they 
lulled  him  to  sleep 
In  a  cavern  while 
the  god  ot  the 
winds  (playing 
while  the  cat  wus 
sleeping),  caused  a 
terrible  stonn  to 
arise,  with  the  un- 
gentlemanlikc  object 
of  destroying  a  ship 
in  which  some  fol- 
lowers ot  Hiro  were 
sailing.  Destruction 
seemed  imminent, 
when  they  besought 
his  aid,  and  another 
l>eing  —  a  friendly 
spook,  shall  we  say? 
though  we  fear  tlio 
I'olyncslans  knew 
THKOXor,  wirii  ins  tiihee  not'  that  mmlem 
BOSS  ON  HiB  BKKAHT.  word  —  entered    the 
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the  blast  of  the  tempest  and  the  roar  of  the 
ocean,  the  lonely  valley,  the  rushing  waterfall,  and 
the  rocky  pass— all  and  cverj'thing  were  to  theui 
the  dwelling-place  of  spirltK  exerting  an  iullueuce, 
generally  cruel  and  malignant,  upon  man. 

The  blue  shark  and  some  other  fish  were  regarded 
as  sacred,  and,  perhaps,  tear  of  these  voracious 
enemies  led  the  natives  to  worship  them.  The 
blue  sharks  were  believed  to  be  used  by  the  gods 
and  to  be  obedient  to  their  priests.  Red  feathers 
also  were  supposed  to  be  sacred,  and  these,  taken 
from  the  idols,  were  l>elieved  to  retjJn  the  powers 
ot  vengeance  possessed  by  the  gods. 

Taaroa,  however,  created  three  orders  of  gods 
liefdre  the  birth  o(  Oro.  The  first  order  conslsteil 
clilefly  of  the  deities  of  peace  and  war.  also  an 
ntialoguc  of  Neptune  called  Tuaraatnl,  and  a  dr);- 
shaped  god  named  Toiihitu,  who  tulilllcd  a  curious 
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on  the  hetkt  of  a  thtrd  son.  Thus  thcro  arc  fotir 
QgureB  piTched  on  one  another's  hciuts,  Terotigo 
being  on  tho  top  and  the  last  being  much  smaller 
than  the  ttrat,  and  placed  on  a  siuoll  pedestal. 
Other  imaf^f)  represent  him  with  his  three  sons 
on  liis  breast.  Terongo  was  also  culled  Kai- 
tangatu,  or  "  Man-eatei-,"  and  the  priesU  of  this 
deity  were  appropriately  i-nough  supposed  to  bo 
inspired  hy  a  shark. 

This  idea  of  RroupuiR  gods  together  in  one 
rough  carviiiK  appears  again  in  Tebaabina,  which 
represenU  three  sons  of  Rongo,  a  chief  deity  in 
the  Hen'ey  Islands,  and  which  appears  analt^^us 
to  Orouo  in  Hawaii.  Two  of  these  idols  arc  placed 
side  by  side,  and  a  third  just  l>elow  and  in  front 
of  them,  the  three  being  perched  on  the  top  of  a 
comparatively  long  and  roaghl;  carved  stick.  A 
somewhat  similar  arran^ment  has  sometlneii 
tieeii  seen  on  the  natives'  cnnocs,  where  an  orna- 
mental wooden  carving  is  Jixeil,  and  at  the  top 
of  the  carving  ttp|)ear  two  roughly  shaped  flgurea 
representing  goils  worshipped  l>y  sailors  or  flshcp. 
men.  These  goda  are  probably  Tuaraatai  and 
Ruahatu,  who  seem  to  have  been  the  chief 
ninrlno  gods,  or  one  may  have  l«cn  Hiro. 

An  oxtroonlinary  tale  Is  related  of  Ruahatu, 
who  Is  practically  the  Neptune  of  the  South  Seas. 
There  is  a.  story  that  Taaroa  was  one  day  so 
angry  with  mankind  because  of  their  disohcdience 
that  he  upset  the  earth  Into  the  sea,  when  only 
a  few  projecting  points  were  left,  which,  of  courKe, 
were  the  South  Sea  Islands— a  neat  little  childish 


mission,  for  he  saved  such  us  were  in  peril  of 
falling  from  trees  and  rocks.  Then  a  second  class 
were  created,  who  were  heralds,  or  intermediates 
between  gods  and  men ;  while  a  third  order  were 
largely  <IesocndantH  of  a  god  called  Raa,  and  some 
of  them  were  nnmbered  among  llie  doctors  of  the 
istandera.  There  were  also  gods  of  districts,  of 
families,  and  of  professions;  but  It  is  not  clear 
whether  they  belonged  to  this  third  order  or  not. 
In  the  tangled  maze  there  appears  to  be  bat  one 
clear  path  —  viz.  the  distinction  between  those 
gods  who  were  "  bom  of  night,"  or  existj^d  from 
the  commencement  of  things,  and  those  who 
could  not  boast  of  this  vague  and  mysterious  origin. 

Tane,  a  god  foraifrly  worshipped  in  Tahiti,  seems 
to  have  belonged  to  this  latter  class.  Tanu  was, 
for  a  wonder,  a  benevolent  god,  and  ho  was  sup- 
posed to  exert  his  influence  in  checking  sorcery 
or  its  eJTects,  and  in  expelling  evil  spiriU. 

Uvio-Mi^piru  was  a  somewhat  similar  deity  from 
the  Torres  Straits,  and  was  appealed  to  in  sickness 
in  these  words:  "Oh.  Uvio,  finish  the  sickness 
of  our  dear  one  and  give  life."  Wu  give  a 
photograph  of  Uvio.  He  was  placed  on  the 
sufTerer  when  asleep,  and  in  a  dickering  firelight 
must  have  looked  horrtl>le  enough  to  frighten  a 
nervous  patient  out  of  his  senses.  Curiously,  ulso, 
Uvio  was  regarded  as  the  god  who  made  every- 
thing grow. 

Terougo  was  one  of  the  chief  South  Sea  gods, 
and  he  is  gencTitly  represented  as  stimding  on 
the'  heai  of  one  of  his  sons,  who,  in  turn,  stands 
DQ  the  head  of  another  son,  and  be  again  is  placed 


(From  Miimiv  IilB«d.  Torra  SlraUH 

story  this,  which  forgets  the  larw!  continents  of 
the  world,  because  the  natives  did  not  know  of 
tliem.  But  a  variation  of  it  represents  a  fisher- 
man pursuing  his  catling  on  the  sacred  water 
above  the  calm  depths  where.  In  groves  of  coral. 
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The  QuiVBti. 


Ruohnlu  wub  ruprui- 
liiK-  Tliu  hook.s 
uBUght  th<;  tiuir  uf 
the  HtninhrriiiK  Rod. 
who  bpcttiiic  vory 
niiffry  bevaiiKe  hiH 
hair  was  pulled,  nnd 
rose  to  the  surface 
unil  aUiwd  the  un- 
fortunate flishenuan 
Houndly.  But  the 
wrathful  god  dc- 
clured  the  whole 
land  Mhould  be  de- 
Htroyed  for  the 
llHhemiaii'ii  fault ; 
and  whilu.  becanite 
of  the  delliiquent'8 
penitence  and  im- 
jKirtuiitty,  the  god 
pardon eil  him  and 
directed  hint  with 
hilt  wife  and  ehild 
to  a  place  of  Hafety, 
yet  the  other  julandii 

utJAiiuiAN  iDOi„  '':..\CEi)  uud  their  innocent 
AT  A  KArHKi)  liNCiAXiUiui      inlinliltantit         were 

.   TU  PiioTMT  IT.  deslruyed        by       a 

{Tka  tgnrr  «■,!,  lakeu  /mm  a  memi  lloO<l.  SllbHCIIUUntly 
•fiaa  at  A'uimu,  IJuuniiui  Idmuk.)  the  waten  niibHidcd, 
nuit  the  (-iiiuKt  but 
pardoned,  Dtihennun  nnd  his  wife  beuuinu  tlie  an- 
cetttorH  of  the  prem-nt  nativen. 

Another  innliinue  of  (nvupinK  niiil.t  Ih  kccii  in  two 
curiuiiB  unliiiowu  figureH  ttota  Ilanilcy  luland,  one 


the 


blioutdera  of 
the  other  and 
holding  o 


hiH 


head 


Their      linilh 

In  corda  of 
tobacio,  anil 
their  facts 
whith  Mv  ri 
in  a  r  k  d  I)  1  > 
alike,  are  cu- 
rioUHli'peHked 
and  pointed. 
in  noted  di^- 
Unction  to 
Mome  ot  the 
dull  Bat  fea 
tures  ol  the 
South    Sea 


of'-  the    idols    ■ 


LsUnd  in  the  Torres  StraiU— perli.irB,  bccuiue  ihey 
do  not  know  how  lo  make  n  l^etli-r. 

There  arc  a  (treat  number  of  marine  <teilii>K.  nnd 
they. were  prohHl)ly  bold  Bailors  or  flKhennen  wliosc 
names  have  stood  out  above  those  of  their  fellons 
by  reason  of  their  f;rciit  exploitN,  and  have  liwii 
afterwards  deified.  It  is  probably  an  Ihonith  »p 
BnglJHh  elevated  our  Francis  Drakes  and  Lord 
Nelsons  into  goAn,  and  our  seulptors  beicinnine 
to  carve  images  of  (hem,  the .  sculptures  then 
being  taken  bo  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  and  suppoEed 


to  be  endowed  with  sUpernatuml  qualities.  In 
Nueh  a  manner,  it  appears,  liavc  tnany  of  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  grown. 

Many  of  the  idols  are  roughly  carved  on  pieceh 
of  wood  as  pedestals,  and  thetie  pieces  cnn  1>e  placed 
in  the  ground,  either  in  the  enclosure  called  a 
temple  or  near  to  a  chiefs  honse.  Tlierp  were 
three  kinds  of  temples— vIk.  national,  fortlie  chief 
idols ;  secondly,  district  temples,  for  local  or  district 
gods;  and,  thirdly,  domestic,  for  what  may  be 
called  household  gods.  These  temples  were  called 
maratH  in  the  South  Sens,  and,  according  to  the 
celebrated  Rev.  John  Williams,  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  tlie  iiiarar  at  Opoo.  in  Raiabeo. 
was  the  great  headquarters  of  idolatry  for  Tahitj. 
the  Society  and  other  islands.  This  is,  perbH)is, 
not  surprising,  as  Opoa  was  snpposed  to  be  (he 
birthplace  of  Oro.  Some  of  the  largest  of  the  dis- 
trict gods  have  l>ecn  seen  at  Mangaia  iu  tlie 
Hervcy  group,  but  no  re]lal)lc  iufurmation  aa  to 
name  and  history  Is  ohtainahlc. 

Ruanun  was  »  deity  of  .i^ilutaki.  Ages  ago  he 
sailed  from  the  islanil  of  Raiat.ea  and  settled  at 
Aitiitaki,  where  he  dieil.  Then  he  was  elevHl<il 
into  a  god,  and  became  known  as  Te-atua-loitai-tcrv. 
"  the  conductor  of  fleets."      When  Captain  Coofc, 
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the  celcbraU-d  navlgAUir,  Katlcil  lo  th<!  islnnd,  lliu 
nativeK  ohtulnpd  fnini  lilni  a  \f\vct:  at  »  broken 
wliieRloHH  and  un  okt  silk  linndkeKhief,  which 
Ihey  apppiidcd  to  Lhe  idol  mm  sii  otfcring  to  Ihc 
1^1  for  conducting  Cook  to  th«lr  ithorpH. 

As  (or  the  Idols  thcniBeivcH,  the;  were  (^nerally 
rollfch  kiKH  of  tlip  aito  tree— u  very  hard  woo<i, 
Ihc  hanU'Hl,  Indeed,  the  nativen  knew— swathed 
in  folds  of  Hacred  uloth  or  braids  of  eocoanut 
fibre ;  tiomo  were  roughly  carved  ;  or,  afcain, 
they  were  Hhuped  from  Hillceoua  or  calcareoua 
Htone  or  lava.  Fire  -  charmH  are  aliKi  made  of 
lava,  and  belief  in  fIrK  -  chamw  seems  widely 
spread.  They  are  made  to  represent  an  old 
woman  whose  special  duty  it  weih  to  watch  the 
Are  and  sec  that  it  did  not  die  out.  When  the 
old  woman  left  the  fire  she  put  this  charm  in  her 
place.  The  natives  evidently  thought  that  the 
Are  was  olive,  and  the  Hre-charm  was  put  in 
place  of  the  oM  woman  to  watch  that  the  Are 
did  not  run  away  -possibly  as  a  scarecrow  (instead 
of  a  boy)  Is  put  in  our  fleld^  to  frighten  away  blrtls. 
Sometimes  Idols  or  sacred  guardians  were 
clererly  made  of  basket-work,  and  decorated  with 
the  sacred  red  feathers,  and  were  placed  at  the* 
entrance  to  the  tnarat  or  sacred  enclosure,  Ui 
({uard  it:  or  these  wicker-work  erections  may 
have  been  the  places  where  the  oracle  answers 
the  qneHtinns  aildressed  to  the  gods.  Thus  in 
\vm.  diirlnfK  n  civil  war  in  some  of  the  islands, 
the  priest  of  Uro  sided  with  the  rebt-ls  against 
Pomare.  king  of  TaltiM.  Rimeo.  ete.,  and  this  cir- 
)  discouraged  the  king  and  his  loyal 
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followers  that  It  probably  cansed  their  retreat 
from  the  island.  The  answers  of  the  oracle  were 
generally  given  by  the  prIesU.  Sometimes,  iiow- 
eviT,  88  in  tlie  Sandwich  fslands,  the  king  con- 
cealed himself  in  the  bosket-work  fmme  and  gave 
the  r.58ponses  himself. 
Some  remarkable  stone  figures  have  been  found 


on  Easter  Island— ko  called  l>ecausc  dificovered  at 
Easter,  1T22,  hy  Cujitain  Cook.  One  o(  tliese, 
weighing  four  tons  and  measuring  eight  feet  high, 
rejoices  in  the  name  lloa-haka-Xana-la.  and  is 
now  to  be  seen  at  tlie  British  Musenm.  On  the 
back  are  carved  paddles  and  other  designs. 
Whether  it  really  van  a  deity  no  one  knows. 
The  figures  liave  a  scornful  cast  of  countenance, 
and  stand  on  tlie  island  as  lonely  monuments  of 
days  long  gone  by.  Nothing  is  known  of  them 
— how  they  oame  there,  who  carved  them,  and 
the  tools  nsed  in  shaping  them.  But  if  their 
hard  faces  reveal  anything  of  their  supposed 
character,  they  would  be  as  unpleasant  as  other 
deities  of  the  South  Seas.  But  the  truth  is.  they 
form  one  of  the  unsolved  mysteries  of  the  world. 
From  the  greater  part  of  Polynesia  idolatry  has 
now  largely  passed  away.  This  Is  mainly  due  to 
the  labours  of  the  London  Missionary  Society, 
while  the  Church  Missionary  Society  has  worked 
in  New  Zealand,  the  Wesleyans  in  Fiji  and  the 
Friendly  Isles,  and  the  Presbj-terians  in  the  New 
Hebrides.  Before  the  efforts  of  these  orgaiiisn- 
lions.  and  the  native  teachers  they  have  trained, 
the  cruel  and  degrading  superstitions— often  in- 
volving human  sacriHces— have  been  chased  away 
like  the  darkness  of  night,  and  the  light  of  a  fairer- 
faith  has  dawned  over  the  islands  like  the  bright 
mornings  that  rise  on  the  South  Seus  thcmsvlvea. 

The  Editor  desires  to  acknowledge  the  courtesy 
of  the  authorities  of  the  British  Museum  and  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society  for  permission  to 
photograph  the  idols  Illustrated   In  this  article. 


aCiH;  amid  the  balm.v  stillness  of  a  World 
flooded  with  aunshine.  u,' 

Her  cup  of  joy  was  full  to  the  brim,  for  by  hfr 
Bide  was  the  soldier  gon— Harry,  her  fftTourite— who 
had  come  home  from  foreign  parts  only  ths  day 
before.  In  the  gladness  of  that  boine-aemiiii; 
alt  her  past  troiiblcB  were  forgotten :  and.  poor 
woman  I  of  sorrow  and  safferinc;  she  had  borne  her 
full  sh»ro.  Xay.  she  was  iilmost  transformed  in 
her  happinpHH,  tor  her  stonpiiiE'  figure  Aad  acqiured 
a  straiiice  new  dignity,  and  lier  deeply  wrinkled 
face  waa  radiont  w[th  amilea,  ai  nhe  looked  up  at 
the  sunburnt  young  fellow  in  hts  scarlet  uniform. 
Considering  all  her  aches  and  i-heumatio  pains— 
I   heritage  of  dwellers   in    the   valley— 


aloue,  oo  one  of  the  front  benches ;  'dimly  fi.-eliii;r 
that  she  had  a  special  part  that  day.  in  the  pnat 
thanksgiving  of  whioh  the  outward  symbols  were 
all  around  her:  the  offeiings  of  flowers  and  fruit 
and  berries  and  sheaves  of  com,  which  deckol 
those  old  grey  walls.  And  jet,  even  in  that  hoar 
of  gladness,  her  past  life,  with  Its  burden  of 
sorrow,  would  still  rise  up  before  her  and  claim 
the  place  of  hononr. 

Of  all  the  little  ones  who  had  been  bronght  to 
(hat  church,  how  few  were  left  to  her  :  Not  two 
jears  aso.  Robert,  her  eldest  eon,  had  come  home 
to  her,  stricken  with  the  fatal  doom  of  coasump- 
tion,  and.  after  lingering  on  for  a  while,  had  passed 
away  when  the  first  snows  lay  lightly  over  hillside 
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and  valley.  That  same  winter  she  had  jrotie  to  fetch 
poor  broken-hearted  "Titia,"  with  her  baby  jfirl, 
back  to  her  loving  care ;  leaving  little  Caleb,  sorely 
a:jain8t  her  will,  to  thei  tender  mercies  of  his  father. 

Alas !  in  that  damp  cottage,  with  the  heavy 
mists  and  miasma  rising  from  the  water-meadows 
aronnd,  the  young  mother  had  caught  the  seeds 
of  the  fell  disease,  and  she,  too,  with  racking 
cough  and  ever-growing  weakness,  had  pined  and 
wasted  away,  only  lingering  on  to  see  the  earliest 
daffodils  brought  to  her  bedside  from  the  wood 
below  the  croft.  Her  last  prayer  had  been  that 
she  might  take  her  baby  away  with  her  from  this 
world  of  sorrow  and  suffering  ;  and  it  was  granted 
— the  little  fragile  bud  had  faded  away  when  the 
parent  blossom  was  gathered. 

Such  were  the  memories  which  ■  crowded  round 
the  soul  of  Ann  Lever,  when  she  was  called  back 
to  the  presient  by  a  sudden  burst  of  song,  as  all 
the  congregation  stood  up  and  joined  together  in 
the  stirring  hymn  : — 


<< 


We  plough  the  flrlds  and  scalter 
The  good  seed  o'er  the  land." 


With  a  thrill  of  delight,  she  recognised  her  boy's 
clear  strong  voice,  which  was  to  her  a  sweeter 
melody  than  any  other  sound  on  earth ;  and  she 
felt  that  all  the  neighbours  must  share  her  pride 
in  Harry,  for  even  the  dear  old  parson  had  turned 
round  and  recognised  the  lad  he  had  known  all 
his  life.  The  mother's  heart  swelled  with  triumph, 
while'  a  strange  mingling  of  past  sorrow  and  present 
joy  filled  her  eyes  with  tears,  and  seemed  to  close 
her  in  with  an  encircling  mist. 

In  slow  and  ever-changing  procession,  four  months 
had  passed  away  since  the  Harvest  Festival,  bearing 
with  them  all  the  mellow  richness  of  cornfield  ami 
orchard  ;  the  glow  and  glory  of  late  summer  hod 
faded  through  the  lingering  autumn,  leaving  only 
a  desolate  world  without  and  within.  Over  the 
valley  rose  a  thin,  pale  daylight,  dimmed  and 
darkened  by  creeping  mists  from  the  low-lying 
meadows,  and  sadder  still  was  the  brooding  shadow 
which  rested  over  the  cottage,  home  at  Cuckoo 
Comer. 

Once  more  old  Timothy  and  Ann  Lever  were 
face  to  face  with  the  deadly  foe  who  had  already 
laid  waste,  again  and  again,  the  inner  sanctuary  of 
their  hearth.  Harry,  the  stalwart  soldier  son,  was 
ftow  the  threatened  victim ;  and  the  poor  mother's 
very  soul  was  riven  with  anxious  foreboding,  as  she 
heard  once  more  that  painful  cough  so  terribly 
familiar,  and  watched  her'  boy,  as  he  sat  shivering 
in  the  chimney-corner,  wasting  away  from  day  to 
day.  He  had  been  too  ill  to  %o  back  to  his 
regiment  when  his  holiday  expired,  and  had  stayed 
on  at  home  on  sick  leave,  eating  his  heart  out  in 
restless  impatience.  Only  a  little  longer,  and  he 
would  have  completed  his  time  of  service  and  been 
placed  on  the  Reserve  list,  and  that  meant  so  much 
to  him,  for  then  he  and  Ruth  were  to  be  married. 

Ruth  Dauntsey  was  dairy-maid  up  at  the  farm  ; 
ahe  hod  waited  patiently  for  years,  ever  since 
that  flommer  when  they  first  kept  company.    Oh, 


if  life  and  health  were  but  granted  to  him,  what 
a  happy  time  was  in  prospect ! 

"  Mother,  do  'ee  think  as  't  is  too  late  for  her  to 
come  an'  see  me  to-day  ? ''  he  asked,  anxiously. 

No  need  to  inquire  who  nht  was,  for  there  was 
only  one  in  the  world  to  him.  Ann  looked  up  at 
the  tall  clock  in  the  corner,  which  always  required 
calculation  before  the  right  time  was  arrived  at. 

*'  T  is  gone  three  o'clock — but  there,  't  isn't  too 
late  !  Father  isn't  home  yet.  No,  but  't  is  fickle 
Weather,  an*  there  be  a  drizsslen  rain  a-come  on," 
she  added,  as  she  peered  through  the  uneven 
diamond-paned  window. 

The  young  man  turned  his  head  away  with  a 
disappointed  sigh  which  awoke  a  pang  of  jealousy 
in  the  anxious  listener.  She  was  only  a  foolish, 
ignorant  woman,  and  her  thoughts  shaped  them- 
selves somewhat  after  this  fashion :  How  was  it 
that  this  girl  had  stolen  away  her  son's  heart,  so 
that  her  brief  visits  were  more  precious  to  him 
than  all  the  rest  of  the  long  hours,  full  of  patient 
care  and  nursing?  And  what  was  her  claim  upon 
him,  compared  to  that  of  his  old  mother — ^now, 
too,  that  his  time  was  growing  short,  and  his 
earthly  horizon  was  bounded  by  the  near  future? 

Even  as  she  realised  the  truth  with  a  touch  of 
heart-ache,  there  was  a  knock  outside,  and  a  slight 
girlish  figure  appeared  in  the  doorway.  Harry's 
quick  ear  had  recognised  her  step  in  a  moment, 
and  a  change  like  magic  passed  over  him.  All  his 
pain  and  weariness  were  forgotten,  and  in  a  bright, 
eager  voice,  he  exclaimed — 

**  Why,  Ruth !  't  is  good  of  you  to  come  and  see 
me  a  day  like  this.'' 

"I  couldn't  bide  away,"  was  the  simple  reply, 
as  the  girl  unwrapped  the  big  shawl  which 
covered  her  up  and  revealed  her  pleasant,  comely 
face. 

'*  Now,  sit  'ee  down  right  agen  the  fire,  my  maid, 
an'  get  warm  an'  dry,'  said  Ann  Lever,  as  she  put 
the  settle  farther  into  the  chimney  corner. 

Her  instinct  of  hospitality  was  strong  enough  to 
overcome  any  other  feelings,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  she  found  an  excuse  for  moving  away  to 
the  back  room,  which  was  a  kind  of  outhouse, 
and  so  leaving  the  young  people  together. 

'^  Ah,  Ruth  I  if  I  could  have  you  always  along 
o'  me,  I  do  thiuk  as  I  might  take  a  turn  an'  be 
up  an'  about  afore  long,"  sighed  the  invalid,  with 
a  wistful  glance  at  the  strong,  tender  countenance 
of  his  love, 

■  There  was  a  moment's  pause,  then  the  girl 
leant  forward,  and,  clasping  her  hands  tightly  to- 
gether, she  looked  him  full  in  the  face,  and  began 
abruptly,  "An'  why  not,  Harry,  dear?  We  can't 
%o  on  this  way.    Do  'ee  want  to  be  wed  or  no  ? " 

The  poor  fellow  opened  his  eyes  wide  in  dismay, 
for  the  words  .sonnded  like  a  oruel  taunt. 

"  What  do  you  mean  wi'  such  talk,  Ruth  1 "  he 
exclaimed.  **  Don't  you  know  as  I  can't  make 
shift  to  live  wi'out  you,  an'  'tis  my  one  thought 

night    and  day "      A    violent    fit    of    coughing 

interrupted  him ;  then  he  added,  struggling  for 
breath,   *'But  I  don't  seem  to  get  no  better  T' 
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■So,  my  dear   Iftd,  thnt'a  just  what   I    be   ciotno      whbh   she    was   ready   ia  stniin  eiefy  ncrre.      lio 
to    say  ! "    cried    thn    youne    ifirl    with    passionate      graaped   her  band  ia  muW  gratitude,  and  her  eyes 
cmphaaie  and  flashing  eyes.     "You'll   never  be  no'    were  dim  with  tears  when  ahe  spoke  lurain. 
better  so   long  as  you  bide  in  thin   plague-Htrickcn  "  Xiook.  dear,  't  ia  like  this  :  you  be  set  agen'  Koin' 

hovel !  They  be  the  very  u'ords  as  pa'uon  Bpako,  away  by  yourself,  an'  your  nuithor,  nho  don't  hold 
when  I  saw  hiui  jeHterday.  an'  ho  bu  minded  to  with  it  ucithor.  So  theie  be  naug-ht  for  it,  but  we 
send  'e^  away  to  a  warm  place  ai;on   the  xea."  must  get  married,  an'  then  1  caxi  (oke  care  of  you, 

"  Ko,  DO,"  interrupted  he  ;  "I  uan't  go  away  mid  an'  get  you  straight  away  from  this  old  damp 
strange  folk.  Mother  aaya  I  be  took  for  all  the  cottage,  which  be  chook-full  o'  poison,  samo  an 
world  like  Bob   an'   poor  Titia,   an'  1   most  die  at      that  kettle  be  full  o'  ivat«r ! " 

home.    But  you  don't  think  aa  I  be  a-goin"  to  die —  With  the  raarvellooa  insight  of  love,  the  untaught 

do'ee  now,  Ruth?"  he  added  imptoringly,  with  all  country  maiden  bad  hit  upon  one  of  the  de^peat 
the  hopefulnssa  of  his  complaint  truths  of  modem  science.     She  saw  that  her  lover, 

"Not  it  I  can  do  aught  to  save  you,  Harry,"  who  had  oome  home  apparently  well  and  strong', 
replied  the  cirl,  in  a  firm,  steady  voice,  as  though  had  in  some  strange  way  developed  a  beginuiug 
she  had  already  begun   the  battle   with  death,   for      of   the   very  some  oonipUint  which  had  carried  off 

his  brother  and  sister.  He 
had  be«n  erposed  to  t^  same 
oooditions,  and  m'ust  have 
taken  in  the  same  poiaonons 
influenoee.  The  damp  cottage 
with  malarial  mist  rising  from 
the  water-meadows  around  ; 
the  low  dark  rooms,  facing 
north,  where  no  ray  of  sun- 
light ever  penetrated,  the 
close  sleeping  places  under 
the  rotten  thatch — only  one 
bedrooqi.  of  which  a  portion 
was  curtained  off  for  the  son 
by  musty  old  hangings,  which 
no  shaking  could  ever  swoelen 
— all  these  thin^  weie  in- 
deedi  iu  a  way  of  which  Ruth 
knew  nothing  definite,  full  of 
tile  germs  of  consumption. 

She  had  said  her  say,  but 
ahe  little  realised  the  force 
of'  the  opposition  which  she 
would  have  to  enoouuler. 
Even  Harry  himself,  eager  as 
he  might  be  te  realise  thn 
happy  vision  she  held  out 
before  him,  was  but  a  broken 
reed  to  lean  upon.  He  wan 
too  weak  and  languid,  too 
much  disoonrsged  by  the 
gloomy  prognostics  of  all 
about  him,  to  assert  himBeU 
boldly,  and  grasp  the  helping 
hand  extended  to  him.  It 
was  easier  to  drift  along  and 
let  his  mother  have  ber  own 
way,  as  of  old. 

"Nay,  Buth.  my  dear,  talk 
of  being  wed  at  onoe '.  1( 
would  be  like  heaven  on  earth, 

hia  timid  answer. 

In  her  eag^rneNS,  the  girl 

laid  ber  hand  upon  his  arm, 

as  she  pleaded  his  own  c»use ; 

''Now.   hark 'ec    what   we'll 

She  had  a  specUl  part  that  day  in  tlic  great  thanksgiving.— p.  440.  do.    Up  the  hill,  nigh  agen' 


the  mnater'x  farm,  thore 
bu  a  cottage  us  iMa 
have,   dry   an'   bodd;, 


J/oj/E  TO  Cuckoo  Cokner. 


clone  himdy.  An'  I  'ye 
put  by  part  o'  my  wa|;eH 
ID  the  BaTen'H  bank  ftll 
these  yean.  So  I  can 
bujr  a  few  bits  o'  fur- . 
nishing,  lut'  pa'son  and 
friencb  be  Bare  to  help. 
There  '11  be  your  pay  o' 
BJzpenca  a  day. 'as 'II 
more  than  go  for  the 
rent,  and  what  wi' 
Deedlework  an'  char- 
ing I  can  earn  plenty 
for  both  of  us." 

ThiiB  she  poured  out 
her  iwheme  of   tinoon- 

Rutb.  olTcrinf;  on  tbo 
altar  of  her  love  the 
willing  Bocriflcc  of 
everything  xhe  pos- 
tiea&ad — hcr'money,  her 
time,  her  labour,  her 
very  being— in  simple 
faith  that  such  devo- 
tion Eu  hera  would  be 
crowned  by  a  miraule 
of  healing.  The  glow 
of  ^-enerous  enthusiasm 
on  her  face  began  to 
be  faintly  reBected  on 
that  of  the  poor  invalid, 
and  his  hopes  rose. 

■■  J)o  'ee   truly  mean  „      .„  , 

as  thec'll  take  .us  now.  ^-"^  "  '"■'^"'  ''^ 

justas  I  be— a  poor  sick 

chap.naufrht  bnt  a  burd'in  on  thee  ? "  he  asked  her  with 
a  smile  which  showed  but  little  doubt  of  the  answer. 

"  Aye,  Harry — for  better,  for  worse  ;  in  sickness 
and  in  health."  she  mnrmured,  when  they  both 
started  at  the  sound  of  footsteps  close  b,v. 

The  two  young  folks  had  been  so  absorbed  in 
each  other  that  they  had  quite  forgotten  Ann 
Lever,  and  did  not  notice  her  return  until  she 
was  close  upon  them.  How  much  she  had  heard 
of  their  conversation  they  never  knew,  but  her 
hrst  words  came  npon  them  as  a  sudden  blow. 

'-  T  is  a  pock  o'  foolery,  this  talk  o'  fietten  married, 
Rath,  so  't  is  ;  an'  I  be  'shamed  o'  thee  to  make 
thyself  so  cheap  I  An'  'tis  nai^ht  bat  raising  false 
liopes  i'  the  poor  lad.  as  'II  never  be  a  mo'sel  bit 
better  in  this  world.  'Tisn't  change  as  be  do 
'vant,  so  let  'en  bide  in  peace  ;  all  o'  we  Levers 
at  home,  nn'  bo  buried  down  in 
right  agen  the  big 


be  bound  to 
uhnrchyard,  i 
bless  'ee  \  he 
whist len   agen." 


She    broke    off    in   o 


feeble   iM)b, 
viped  her  eyes  with   the   comer  of  her  apron, 
overcome   by  the  vision  she  henielf  had  called  up. 


)ctter  so  lonp;  as  you  bide  hero. — p.  442. 

Poor  Harry  was  so  used  tn  his  mnthcr's  ways, 
and  to  hearing  his  latter  end  talked  of  iKfore  him 
by  the  neighbours  in  this  manner,  that  he  took 
no  notice  beyond  turning  away  with  a  groan. 
But  this  was  more  than  Ruth  could  bear,  and 
she  flared  up  ia  all  the  passion  of  long-restrained 
feelintrs. 

'*  An'  fft  he  will.  Aure  enough,  if  he  bidcB  here 
to  hearken  to  snch  talk  bb  that :  " 

There  was  a  panse  of  suppressed  excitement, 
like  a  hill  before  the  storm  ;  while  the  sick  man 
looked  on  in  helpless  dismay,  vainly  longing  to 
keep  the  peace  between  the  two  women  he  loved. 
It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  an  unexpected 
ally  came  to  his  aid.  The  door  was  pushed  open, 
and  his  father,  Timothy  Lever,  stood  upon  the 
threshold,  loorains:  big  against  the  mist,  while  ha 
waited  to  brush  off  some  of  the  mod  from  his 
heavy  boots.  He  was  a  carter  up  at  the  farm, 
and  had  to  leave  home  before  daybreak  to  see  to 
hie  horses,  coining  back  about  three  or  four  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon  to  the  dinner  kept  hot  for  him 
In  an  earthenware  pipkin  on  the  hearth. 


Tut.  Quivp.k. 


A  roa^tb.  thiok-«et  figure,  bowed  with  rhoi 
the  old  man  «-oro  a  grey  mnock-froct  and  stiff 
leather  Icpttlngs,  bound  round  with  straw  ;  his 
throat  was  muffled  up  in  &  lon-r  comforter,  whioh 
partly  hid  the  strongly  marked  faoe,  taunod  a 
deep  red  bj-  oipoeure  to  all  weathers,  and  crowned 
with  shaggy  t'rey  hair.  There  was  a  wiatEu!  look 
in  bis  deeply  set.  pale  blue  cyea.  as  be  cauifhc  sight 
of  the  jounfr  f^irl,  and  some  sudden  impulse  made 
him  bleak  through  his  habit  of  silenee. 


was  burning  brightly  on  ths  hearth,  and  the 
flickerinir  flames  lighted  up  a  i;low  on  hi^  faue 
whieb  gave  to  the  pale  features  a  deoepcice  look 
of  rosy  health.  He  was  no  lonser  downcast  and 
depressed,  for  in  his  eyes  there  shone  a  new  hope 
and  tiladneKB  which  filled  her  with  mute  amazement. 
Was  it  indeed  possible,  sifainst  all  past  experi- 
ence, that  this  dear,  prccioQS  lite  might  yet  be 
spared  to  her  I  Could  it  be  that  Ruth's  instinct 
was  truer  than  her  own  I     StiQing  down   the   lai^t 


The  sick  nuin  looked  on  in  heliiletw  dismay.— ji.  443. 


"Ruth,  my  maid,  shall  ub  ever  see  the  day  when 
^tii  W  wed  our  Harry!  " 

''  Aye,  daddy,"  «he  exclaimed,  turning  her  bri|rht, 
eszer  face  iowards  him;  "'tis  jnsit  that  as  we  be 
a  tatkan  of.  Tidden  right  for  the  poor  chap  to 
bide  in   yon    cbimney-oorner    from    week's   end    to 

for  to  think  on.  Now,  I  saw  pa'son  yesterday,  an' 
know  as  he  be  o(  liko  mind,  so  we  can  bo  axed  in 
church  to-morrow,  an'  wtd  come  Monday  fortni^rht." 

This  bold  statement  almost  took  away  the  breath 
of  the  three  listeners,  and  there  was  a  startled 
pause,  as  though  a  bomb  bad  been  thrown  intn 
their  midst.  Ruth  herself  quite  looked  for  a  loud 
ontcry  from  Mrs,  Lever;  but  it  is  the  expected 
which  often  fails. 

At  the  lumin-f -point  of  Harry's  fnte.  it  so 
happened  that  bis  mntlier  raised  her  eyes  and 
looked  at  him  before  she  spoke,  even  while  the 
angry  words  trembled  on  her  lipa.    The   wood  fire 


pang  of  jealousy,  she  owned  to  heraelf  that, 
forlorn  hope  as  it  might  be,  there  was  no  other 
ray  of  tight  in  the  dark  horizon. 

Again  it  was  old  Timothy  who  broke  tb^■ 
silence.  "  There  mid  be  summat  in  it ;  what  do  ee 
say,  mother .'  " 

There  was  something  in  that  loyal  appeal  to  her 
as  the  wise  and  guiding  spirit,  the  pathetic  tru^t 
that  had  suriived  half  a  lifetime  of  wear  and 
tear,  which  stirred  up  far  distant  cohooH  of  the 
past  in  the  old  woman's  he.irC.  Her  better  self 
was  touched  and  humbled,  and  with  moistened  i-iis 


Do  what  thee   thinks    for  the  best,  Harry,  lad. 

We  won't  say  thee  nay." 

Thns  it  was  that  Ruth  I>aunUej  won  bir 
victory ;  and  in  the  sunny  summer  days  to  oonif 
sbo  was  juatified  in  the  event,  for  her  bu-hand 
was  given  back  \a  bur  faith  and  courage  from  ths 
very  gatce  of  the  tomb. 
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AN    ETERNAL    GIVINQ. 

By   the    Rev.    Joseph    Parker,    D.D.,    Minister   of   the   City   Temple,    London. 

"  Cost  thy  bread  upon  the  waters ;   for  thou  sbalt  find  it  after  many  days/'— Ecclvsiastes  xi.  1. 


HE  supposed  recklessness  of 
the  Bible  is  often  per- 
plexing, because  we  ai*e 
not  prepared  to  follow 
all  its  generous  impulsas. 
So  the  Church  has  de- 
veloped a  gift  of  modifi- 
cation. The  whole 
Christian  Church  has 
boconio  suspicious  of  what  may  be  called 
moral  hypcubolo.  The  Church  wants  to  find 
out  liow  to  obey  Christ  by  not  overdoing 
His  commandments.  Only  passion  can  under- 
stand passion.  Only  enthusiasm  ought  to 
attempt  to  interpret  enthusiasm.  "  Cast  thy 
bn»ad  up<m  the  watei*s  " — equal  to  be  reck- 
less, careless,  thoughtless ;  throw  thy  bread 
away — in  sei^d,  in  little  cakes,  in  alms,  in 
deeds   of   love. 

The  Church  does  not  like  that.  The 
Church  is  just  as  prudent  as  the  world, 
because  it  has  forgotten  its  fi^t  love.  In 
the  early  days  of  the  Church  no  man  said 
that  /  aught  he  had  belonged  to  himself. 
He  seemed  to  say  in  effect,  "  What  I 
have  I  hold  for  others  ;  if  any  man  is  in 
want,  and  I  have  bread,  I  hold  that 
bi*eud  for  him."  That  was  the  speech  of 
lii*st  love.  When  was  first  love  statistical, 
careful,  providential  ?  Wlien  was  poetry 
arithmeticiil  I  Obs<^rve  the  real  meaning  of 
the  words,  and  let  us  have  no  conjuring 
with  them  ;  h^t  us  be  either  infidels  or 
b<»lievers,  but  do  not  let  us  traffic  lx»tween 
the  two  as  it  may  suit  our  convenience, 
our  supei^tition,  or  our  selfishness.  I^et  us 
be  inside  the  Church  or  outside.  We  are 
face  to  face  with  a  distinct  commandment. 
If  that  commandment  were  found  in  this 
place  only,  we  might  juggle  with  it,  we 
might  revise  the  translation,  rearrange  the 
terms,  speak  of  Oriental  hyperbole  ;  but  it 
is  the  text  of  the  whole  Bible.  To  cut 
out  that  text  is  to  excise  the  life  of 
revelation.  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon  the 
waters."  How  imprudent,  how  absolutely 
reckless  !  Yet  the  very  text  itself  affirms 
that  we  shall  "  find  it  after  many  days." 
It  is  not  lost  ;  the  s<^ed  has  gone  away 
from  the  granary  that  it  may  biing  a 
hundredfold  Ixick  with  it;  the  little  seed 
that  went  out  as  a  handful  will  come 
back  as  a  cfirt  loadcnl  with  sheaves,  so 
that  you  nui:*t  enlarge  the  gateway  to  give 
the   largess   welcome. 


Nothing  is  lost.  We  could  understand 
all  this  and  appreciate  it  if  the  image 
were,  "  Sow  thy  seed  in  the  field."  It 
will  be  that  very  image  presently  ;  so  we 
must  not  anticipate  difficulties  for  ourselves. 
There  is  no  escape  for  us  ;  the  metaphor 
will  not  accommodate  itself  to  our  meanness. 
Meanwhile  it  is  :  "  Cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  waters."  Whither  are  these  watera 
rolling  ?  No  matter  :  cast  thy  bread  upon 
the  stream  ;  it  will  do  goo<^l,  it  will  go 
into  a  hundred  lands,  it  will  be  a  sign 
and   seal   of  harvest. 

"Give  a  portion  to  seven,  and  also  to 
eight  "  (verse  2).  Do  not  give  statistically. 
"  Sev(»n  "  and  "  eight  "  are  arithmetical 
numbers,  but  they  lose  their  arithmetic 
when  they  come  into  this  holy  statement. 
"  Seventy  times  seven "  is  a  calculable 
sum,  but  never  was  it  intended  to  be 
calculated.  "  Give  a  portion  to  seven." 
That  is  intelligible ;  we  can  court t  up  to 
seven,  but  the  arithmetic  becomes  poetry, 
philanthropy,  divinity,  by  this  "  also,"  It 
is  a  common  expression  in  Scripture  : 
"  And  when  he  shall  tread  in  our  palaces, 
then  shtall  we  raise  against  him  seven 
shepherds,  and  eight  principal  men  ^'  (Micah 
V.  5).  What  is  the  meaning  ?  The  city 
shall  he  watched  well  enough  :  if  seven 
will  not  do,  we  can  find  eight,  and  eight 
shall  not  be  a  determinable  number,  but  a 
sign  pointing  to  uncounted  hosts  ;  there 
shall  ho  sufficient  of  law,  of  wisdom,  of 
go(xiness,    and   of  protection. 

The  Jews  liad  a  custom — perhaps  they 
have  it  to-day — of  giving  day  by  day  alms 
to  seven  perscms,  and  they  might  possibly 
strain  themselves  to  help  in  an  eighth 
instance,  if  it  could  be  proved  to  be  good. 
That  is  literal  obedience,  and  therefore  it 
is  disobedience.  You  cannot  keep  pace 
for  pace  with  God  in  the  letter.  "  All 
these  commandments,"  said  one  fair-kniking 
youth,  "  have  I  kept  from  my  youth  up 
until  now."  Then  said  the  Saviour,  "  You 
have  not  kept  one  of  them."  You  cannot 
be  honest  by  the  letter.  If  you  have 
stolen  nothing,  but  would  have  stolon 
something  if  you  could,  you  aw  a  thief. 
This  plays  havoc  with  your  pet  prudence. 
You  say  with  a  calm  face  and  a  pious 
tone  that  if  you  knew  seven  really  disserv- 
ing instances  vou  would  not  hesitate  to 
help     them.       Then     you     will     never     find 
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seven  deserving  instances  undor  the  sun ; 
you  will  never  find  one  deservin*?  instiince 
if  you  make  your  analysis  too  fine,  your 
scrutiny  super-excellent.  The  beauty  of 
your  declaration,  which  affects  me  to  the 
very  soul,  is  this  :  that  you  are  such  a 
deserving  instance  yourself !  When  I  gaze 
upon  you,  I  am  dazzled  by  your  excellence  ; 
I  dare  not  look  long,  I  should  be 
oppresswl  by  your  virtue  ;  and  you  are  the 
dear  soul,  looking  out  of  the  window, 
morping,  noon,  and  night,  and  saying,  if 
you  could  but  find  seven  really  deserving 
instances,  you  would  give  something.  I 
wonder  the  world  gives  you  a  lodging. 
Deserving  !  to  l)e  poor  is  to  deserve  ;  to 
Ix^   weak   is   to   deserve. 

"But  there  are  so  many  wastrels !  **  Yes, 
and  you  are  one  of  them.  He  who  grasps 
his  seed  in  his  hand  is  a  wastrel.  "  There 
are  so  many  prodigals ! "  True,  and  every 
man  is  a  prodigal — the  elder  son  the 
great<*r  prodigal  of  the  two.  I  will  not 
examine  your  robe  too  minutely  ;  I  pray 
you  not  to  look  to  me  for  ceremonial 
cleanness.  I  cannot  but  feel  that  if  vou 
and  I  had  only  received  in  proportion  to 
our  deserving  virtue,  we  should  not  have 
been   as   well   off  as   we   are     this   day. 

"  But  giving  to  seven  and  then  to  eight 
seems  as  if  the  man  were  acting  in  a 
hurry !  *'  Passibly.  Life  is  short ;  there  are 
but  twelve  hours  in  the  day  ;  to  give  to 
seven  and  then  to  eight  is  a  kind  of 
harum-scarum  beneficence.  So  it  is,  blessed 
be  God  !  8ome  of  us  have  nothing  to  live 
upon  but  the  overflow.  Some  men  would 
never  get  anything  at  all  if  they  htul  to 
pass  tlie  bar  of  judgment  before  they 
got  it.  There  is  a  mysterious  arrangement 
in  Providence  by  which  a  man  either  gets 
directly  from  God's  table  like  God's  guest, 
or  he  takes  up  something  .under  the  t^ible 
which  has  been  left  apparently  without 
a   purpose   but   really   with   a   design. 

Then  the  Bible  takes  us  in  the  direction 
of  imprudence  %  Certainly.  There  is  no 
prudent  Cliristianity.  Christianity  is  passion, 
enthusiasm,  devotion,  consecration,  eternal 
giving.  You  say  you  give  "on  system."  T 
(Jo  not  deny  it.  May  T  inquire  upon  what 
system  '?  Sometimes  men  have  pnvat(»ly 
construete<l  systems.  T  have  never  heard  of 
a  man  who  gave  on  system,  and  put  down 
just  what  he  gave,  that  was  not  at  the 
year's  end  surprised  at  his  own  meanness. 
So  T  am  ghul  you  give  "on  system."  With- 
out the  memoranda  the  man  would  have 
thought  lie  was  always  giving  ;  when  he 
couies  to  reckon  up  the  sums  that  have 
been   given,  he   modestly  never   names  them. 


You  give  "  on  system  "  ?  Whose  system  ? 
Then*  is  only  one  system.  What  is  its 
name  ?  The  Crass  !  Beware  of  self-invented 
and   patented   systems  of  evading  duty. 

Christianity  is  an  industry.  "He  that  ob- 
serveth  the  wind  shall  not  sow;  and  he  that 
regardeth  the  clouds  shall  not  reap,"  Then 
is  life  a  process  of  sowing  and  reaping?  Tlie 
answer  must  be  in  the  affirmative. 

Some  pei'sons  will  only  sow  when  the 
wind  is  agreeable.  Then  they  will  not  do 
much  in  life.  W^e  have  not  to  be  regulated 
by  circumstances ;  we  are  to  be  out  in  all 
weathers.  Sow  your  seed  upon  the  snow, 
cast  your  bread  upon  the  waters  ;  when 
the  frost  nips  the  earth,  melt  it  by  your 
genial  love.  Why,  this  process  would  empty 
the  church  !  Certainly.  There  would  l)e 
no  churches  of  the  kind  we  have  if  Clirist 
were  the  preacher ;  the  churches,  as  build- 
ings, would  be  rendered  intensely  uncom- 
fortable. He  had  a  way  of  heating  the 
vsynagogue  so  that  men  did  not  care  to  be 
in   the   scorching  climate. 

Never  say  "What  is  the  good  of  doing  so 
and  so?"  You  have  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  What  is  the  good  of  me  casting  my 
bread  upon  the  watei's  and  sowing  my  seed 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  and  bitter  wind ! 
I  Wius  not  born  to  say  "What  good  will  it 
come  to?"  I  was  born  to  cast,  to  sow,  to 
give.  All  the  terms  of  the  chapt^i*  are  out- 
going terms.  .  But  the  Church  hath  many 
scholars,  many  etymologists,  long-headed, 
well-informed  men,  so  intensely  grammatical 
that  they  can  parse  their  way  out  of  any 
commandment. 

"And  if  the  tree  fall  toward  the  south,*' 
what  then  ?  Let  it  grow  fruit.  "  Or  towaiti 
the  north,"  what  must  it  do?  Fructify.  Tliis 
text  has  so  often  lx*en  abused,  as  meaning 
he  that  falls  down  to  the  south  must  lie 
there,  he  that  falls  down  to  the  north  must 
lie  there.  But  the  text  says — Now  we  are 
talking  of  fruit-bearing,  of  fructification  ;  and 
no  matter  whether  the  tree  lie  east,  west, 
north,  or  south,  almost  flat  on  the  ground, 
its    l)ranches   must   be   full   of   fruit. 

You  say,  if  you  were  a  tree  in  an  orchanl, 
you  would  bear  fruit.  The  Loixi  says  you 
would  not,  unless  you  will  also  lx»ar  it  a** 
a  poor  crooked  tree,  dipping  down  into  the 
wayside  ditch.  You  think  that  if  you  had  a 
better  environment  you  would  be  a  truly 
wonderful  man.  The  Ijord  says,  Prove  what 
you  are  by  being  your  very  best  under  the 
circumstances  which  now  constitute  your 
condition.  The  young  man  might  think  that 
if  he  were  a  millionaire  he  would  make  seven 
people  luappy,  and  also  eight.  We  shall  be- 
lieve him   when  we  see  how  he  acts  towanl^ 
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hifl  old  father  and  mother.  If  he  w  down- 
nKlit  generous  to  them,  we  will  pray  that 
his  little  may  be  tenfold  more  next  year, 
ami  then  a  hundredfold  more;  and  we  will 
pray,  Ijord,  make  this  man  Thy  traatee ;  he 
in   Kreat    in    love. 

"  In  the  morning  sow  thy  seed,  and  in 
tlie  evening  withhold  not  thine  hand " 
(\'erHe  C).  Vou  wanted  a  field  becauw  you 
did  not  likn  to  cast  ynur  broad  upon  the 
waters.  Providence  accommodat<tN  you  with 
a  field — now  what  can  you  do!  When  have 
we  W  begin  this  sowing  t  "  In  the  niom- 
iufi."  How  long  has  it  to  go  on?  Until 
'■  the  evening."  We  had  hotter  model  our 
fourse  after  the  patttrn  of  the  bees.  You 
never  went  out  into  the  garden  on  a  summer 
niiiming  without  finfling  tlint  tlie  bee  was  tliere 
Ix'fore  you.  What  watchful  little  creatun-s 
lliey  ai-e !  You  would  think  they  ai*  so  shut 
and  sealed  up  that  they  would  not  know  night 
fmm  day  in  their  little  thatche<l  houMcs : 
j'et,  lo !  (loth  a  Hpirit  cummune  with  them? 
Js  the  i»rd  e\en  in  tiiat  little  life- 
Hiuictuar}'  t  Tho  sun  ha-i  hardly  peejied 
over  the  eastern  line  until  the  bee  saya, 
"  Up    and    out  I    the    honey    waita    for    us." 


Thfi  mischief  is  that  we  sing,  "How  doth 
the  little  husy  bee,"  and  then  go  home  and 
lie  down  and  indulge  ourselves,  and  let  the 
bee  do  all   the  industry. 

Work  is  a  kind  of  speculation.  "Thou 
k  no  west  not  whether  shall  prosper,  either 
this  or  that,  or  wiiether  they  l>oth  filial  1 
he  alike  good."  There  are  men  who  dis- 
like speculation.  You  cannot  avoid  it;  it 
is  part  of  the  mystery  of  life.  When  you 
do  not  speculat«  you  may  )>e  speculating 
most.  "  Thou  knowest  not  whether  shall 
prosper,  either  this  or  that."  Some  persons 
would  take  that  as  a  reason  for  doing 
neither.  They  would  say,  "  If  we  knew 
exactly  wliat  would  come  of  this,  wo  should 
prohably  do  it."  Life  is  a  Divine  sjjecula- 
tion,  in  the  highest  and  holiest  sense  of 
that  t4<rm.  "  Boast  not  thyself  of  to-moiTow  ; 
for  thou  k  no  west  not  what  n  day  may 
bring  forth."  Be  modest  with  time,  Iw 
reven'nt  in  the  presence  of  night ;  thou 
canst  not  tell  what  is  immediately  behind 
the  dark  messenger — a  .stab,  a  blossing,  all 
hell,    or   the   beginning  of   heaven. 

Work  is  ■  experiment,  anil  in  that  sense 
Ifi    speculation,    and    is    incalculable.      What 
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do  we  know  of  the  future  ? '  We  only  know 
the  great  general  principles,  we  do  not 
know  the  details.  I  know  that  harvest 
shall  not  cease ;  but  whether  it  shall  be  a 
great  harvest  or  a  mean  one,  God  keepeth 
to  Himeelf. 

You  cannot  tell  what  will  come  of  your 
efforts  in  business  when  you  put  them  forth. 
If  an  author  or  a  publislier  knew  exactly 
how  mq,ny  books  would  be  sold,  he  would 
print  exactly  that  number.  But  look  at 
him :  he  says,  "  These  things  are  very  un- 
certain ;  all  depends — nothing  is  so  fickle  as 
the  taste  of  the  public.  This  manuscript 
reads  well ;  T  am  tempted  to  arrange  with 
you,  but  whether  we  shall  sell  five  hundred 
copies  or  fifty  thousand,  no  man  can  tell." 
If  he  knew  for  absolute  certainty  that  he 
would  sell  1,560  copies,  he  would  print 
exactly  1,560  copies.  You  do  not  know 
what  business  you  will  do  to-morrow ;  you 
cannot  tell  whether  you  will  do  it  between 
nine  and  eleven  or  between  four  and  seven ; 
if  you  knew  exactly  and  perfectly,  you 
would  be  there  at  that  time  and  complete 
the  whole  business  within  those  limits.  But 
you  must  wait  a  whole  day  for  the  cus- 
tomer who  comes   late  at   night. 

This  is  life,  and  this  is  the  greater  law, 
the  diviner  philosophy  of  service  and  bene- 
ficence. We  cannot  tell  which  discourae  will 
produce  the  best  effect.  The  discourse  may 
have  no  effect  at  all  upon  some  hearts, .  and 
it  may  warm  others  into  a  generous  en- 
thusiasm. The  young  preacher  thinks  that 
if  he  can  but  once  really  declare  the  Gospc*! 
of  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  Jesus,  the. 
people  will  be  dissolved  in  tears,  and  they 
will  spring  to  their  f(»t»t  and  say,  in  common 
paroxysnL  "Men  and  brethren,  what  shall 
we  do  ?  The  poor  youth  goes  forward, 
empties  his  dear  young  heart,  and  not  a 
soul  responds.  He  must  go  again  and  again. 
Perhaps  at  the  seventh  time  some  poor, 
worn,  lost  life  may  thank  him  for  his 
Gaspel  word. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  call  to  work,  a 
frreat  call  to  service,  a  great  call  to  giving. 
We  are  to .  l)e  always  alx)unding  in  the 
work  of  the  I^ird.  Why  ?  "  Forasnmch  as 
we  know  that  our  work  shall  not  be  in  vain 
in  the  Jjord."  The  sower  must  go  out  and 
he  must  throw  his  setnl  upon  good  ground, 
and  upon  thorny  places,  and  on  way- 
side* roads,  and  wherever  he  can  thix)w  it ; 
for  he  cannot  tell  which  shall  prosjHM*,  this 
handful  or  that,  "  The  lil)eral  deviseth 
liberal  things,  and  by  lilx^ral  things  shall 
he  stand."  Do  good  ;  lay  up  in  store  a 
good  foundation.  "  As  \V(»  have  therefore 
opportunity,    let    us   do   good   unto    all    men, 


especially  unto  them  who  are  of  the  house- 
hold of  faith."  Who  is  the  model?  Christ. 
He  was  rich,  yet  for  our  sakes  He  became 
poor,  that  we  through  His  poverty  might 
be   made   rich. 

Do  you  suppose  these  are  old  Christian 
proverbs  and  exhortations  ?  Do  you  suppose 
that  God  has/  left  Himself  without  witness 
in  other  lands  and  in  other  tongues?  Y^ou 
will  fin<di  just  these  truths  laid  down  in  the 
great  books  that  contain  the  Indian  reve- 
lation. You  will  find  these  texts,  almost 
literally,  in  lands  that  have  never  heard  of 
the  Bible.  What  saith  the  Hindoo  proverbs  ? 
"  Give,  and  it  shall  swell  thy  getting  ;  give, 
and  thou  shalt  safer  keep."  "  Pierce  tlu* 
tank  wall,  or  it  yieldeth  when  the  water 
waxeth  deep."  That  is  verj'  Biblical.  "  Pierco 
the  tank  wall" — give  the  water  room  to 
play — or  that  wall  will  yield  "when  the 
wat«r  waxeth   deep." 

'*When  the  miser  hides  his  treasure  in  the  earth,  he 
doeth  well;  , 

For  he  opens  up  a  passage  that  his  soul  may  ?ink 
to  hell." 

This  is   the   Hindoo  phOosophy  : 

*'He  wbose  coins  are  kept  for  countinflr. 
Not  to  barter  or  to  give, 
Breathe  he  Itke  a  blacksmith's  boUows, 
Yet  in  truth  he  doth  not  live." 

These  are  the  people  we  want  to  convert ! 
Convert  to  what?  Verily  they  are  not  far 
from  the  Kingdom  of  God  if  the.se  be  th<»ir 
truths,  their  proverbs,  their  laws  of  life. 
And  yet  we  must  convert  them  to  see  the 
Pers<m,  the  Priesthood,  the  love  of  Christ. 
He  will  not  take  away  from  them  one  of 
their  prove rlxs,  but  He  will  add  to  tlieir 
obedience  a  new  motive,  a  higher  inspira- 
tion, and  bless  them  with  new  promises  of 
rewaixJ.  God  in  Christ  will  not  rob  the 
nations  of  all  their  finest  riches  of  thought 
and  expressions  of  hope  and  trust.  Ho  will 
say,  "So  far,  so  good."  This  also  cometh 
iorth  from  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  wonderful  in 
counsel  and  excellent  in  working.  Now  all 
these  must  be  wrought  up  to  their  personal 
centre — the  living  heart,  the  bleeding  life  of 
the   Son   of  God.  ^ 

Let  us,  then,  cast  our  bread  upon  the 
waters,  and  sow  our  seed  in  the  morning, 
and  give  to  seven  and  also  to  eight.  Give, 
and  it  shall  be  given  thee — pressed  do^n, 
heaped  up,  running  over.  Some  can 
give  money,  some  can  give  service,  some  can 
give  8ymj)athy,  and  others  can  give  counst^l  : 
but  the  Christian  life  is  a  farce  and  a  lie 
if  it  Ix^  not  an  eternal  gi\ing.  God  so 
1ov(m1  the  world  that  He  gave — gave  all  He 
had! 


HE     MADE     THE     STARS    ALSO. 

By  C.   Ray  Woods. 

(ilbtatrtaed  from  Photographs  taken  ba  thji  Author  ni  the  Ceipe  Obeentitorv.) 


AM  Standing  by  the 
porch  or  verundah 
(i>i-    •'  stoep,"  as    we 


call 


it 


mth  Africa),  of  the 
Cape      Observatory. 
The    aun    in    throw- 
ing his  last  rays  on 
the       sunimitH       of 
the     Ifevil's      Peak 
and  the  well-known 
Table         Mountain, 
and     is     sinking      fast      behind     the  ^  hills. 
There   is,   however,    still   daylight    enough    to 
see   the    instruments   at   this   place,    which   I 
will   endeavour   to   show  and    explain    to   the 
reader.     Here   we   are  in   the    librar\%  and   I 
will  take  a  bull's-eye  lantern  out  of  this  cup- 
board, for  I  shall  want  it  soon,  if  only  to  guide 
you  through  the  trees.      Turning    into  a  side 
chamber,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  transit  room. 
?<o  one  is  j'et  at  work,  but  you  will 
notice  that  every  door  and  window 
has    been    thrown    open,    to    allow 
the    place    to    cool     down    to    the 
temperature    of     the     air    outside, 
without     which    no    good    obsena- 
tions    can    be    expected.      Through 
wall    and    ceiling,    a    narrow   oj>en~ 
ing  runs  due  north  and  south,  and, 
as  you  see,  the  instrument  is  only 
capable  of   being   pointed   in   what 
is  called  the  "  line  of  tiie  meridian." 
There    will    be    observei-s    at    work 
in     another     half -hour,     and     they 
will    point    that    telescope    to    the 
part     of     the     sky    where     certain 
stars  are  to  appear.     Then,  as  the 
earth     revolves    on    its     axis,    the 
imi^e  of  the  star   pastjes   over  the 
spider-lines  in  the  eye-piece,  and  as 
it   does  so    the   observer  touches  a 
button,  and  "the   time  of   its   piLss- 
ing   the    meridian    is    reeorde*!    by 
electricity.      You    must   coine   into 
another    room    to    see    that.     Hei-e 
are     two     cylinders     covered    with 
white    paper   which    are    made    to 
revolve  by  carefully  regulated  clock- 
work.    Each  cylinder  takes  a  four 
hours'  record.'    I  set  the  clockwork 
in  motion,  and   not  only  does    the 
cylinder    revolve,    but  also  a   long 
E71 
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observer  make  an  obser\-ation,  the  tapper 
makes  an  intermediate  beat  and  records 
the  time  of  observation  to  the  fraction  of 
a   second. 

Monotonous,  of  coui'se,  and  most  un sen- 
sational, is  this  transit-observing;  but  so, 
indeed,  is  most  professional  astronomical 
work,  but  work  with  the  ti-ansit  instru- 
ment must  be  regaixle<i  as  the  foundation 
of  all  accurate  knowledge  ij£  the  universe. 

We  will  now  leave  the  main  building, 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  take  the  heli- 
ometer  on  the  way.  It  is  in  a  picturesque 
little  building  standing  to  the  north-east '  of 
the   main   structure.      The   building'  itself   is. 
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in  its  way,  a  model ;  in  a  few  minutes  it 
caD  be  thoroughly  ventilated,  and,  thanks 
to  the  lou^'red  walls,  is  at  all  times  cool. 
The  contained  instrument  is  Dr.  David 
Gill's  pet,  and  on  it  the  makers  expended 
their  best  work,  knowing  for  whom  it  was 
being  made  and  how  its  results  would  re- 
<iound  to  tlieir  credit  and  reputation.  With 
this  instrument  Her  Majesty's  astronomer  at 
the  Cape  has  achieved  some  of  his  fineKt 
work,  notably— in  conjunction  with  Dr. 
Auwers  and  Dr.  Elkin — the  most  accurate 
-determination  of  the  sun's  distance  and 
the  weight  of  the  moon. 

Besael  was  the  first  to  show  the  great 
value  of  this  clas.s  of  instrument,  when  he 
confirmed  the  discovery  of  Henderson,  one 
-of  the  eai-lj'  Cape  astronomers,  that  it  was 
possible  to  measure  the  distance  of  the  fixed 

And  now  let  us  go  through  the  trees 
towards  the  photographic  buildings.  There 
are  several  domes,  one  of  which  is  open, 
in   which    I    expect    Sir.    Finlay,    the    chief 


probably  either 
observing  some  faint  comet 
or  seeking  for  a-j  expected 
o:)e.  That  gigantic  dome  you 
see  close  by  has  only  just 
been  finished,  and  is  at  pre- 
sent empty ;  but  it  will  shortly 
contain  a  very  fiBe  telescope, 
twice  as  large  as  the  one  I 
am  about  to  introduce  to  you, 
and  constructed,  like  it,  for 
photographic  work,  but  in 
the  direction  of  stellar  spec- 
troscopy— analysing  the  light 
of  the  stars  sometimes,  and 
at  others  determining  tlieir 
motion  to  and  from  the  solar 

The  instrument  and  the  ob- 
servatory are  the  gift  of  Mr. 
Frank  McClean,  a  wealthy 
English  gentleman,  and  great 
have  been  the  pains  that  hf 
— an  expert  in  astronomical 
physics^ has  spent,  in  col- 
laboration with  Dr.  Gill,  in 
making  the  instrument  one  of 
the  b€st  of  its  kind.  He  is 
doing  for  South  Africa  what 
some  of  the  wealthy  Amer- 
icana have  done  for  their 
own  countrj'.  We  have  got 
millionaires  in  plenty  out  here 
(so  it  is  commonly  reportf^), 
but  they  have  as  yet  done 
little  for  the  country,  for 
science,  or  education.  South 
Africa  is,  however,  practically  a  new  countiy, 
and  so  we  have  hopes  of  them  yet. 

Now  here  is  the  photographic  observatory ; 
we  will  go  down  below  first.  The  office 
is  fitted  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  shelves 
on  which  rest  labelled  boxes  containing  the 
many  star  photographs  we  take  front  night 
to  night.  At  present  our  work  mainly  con- 
sists in  the  share  we  are  taking,  in  collabora- 
tion with  a  number  of  other  observatories, 
in  completely  charting  the  stars.  The  por- 
tion of  the  sky  that  we  are  taking  comprises 
over  fifteen  hundred  overlapping  areas,  and 
each  one  of  these  has  to  be  taken  twice— 
once  with  a  short  exposure,  and  once  with 
a  long  expaiure.  The  short-exposure  photo- 
graphs have  all  been  taken,  and  some  of 
them  are  being  measured  to  give  us  a  grand 
catalogue  of  stars  to  which  we  may  refer 
other  stellar  observers.  The  total  number 
of  stars  in  the  whole  catalogue,  when  all 
observatories  have  finished  their  share,  will 
amount  to  several  millions-  The  plates  which 
are    being    exposed    for    a    longer  time   will 
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not  be  meaaured,  but  they  will  be  reproduced 
ill  some  permanent  form  which  will  give 
to  futurs  generations  a  picture,  perfectly 
unbituwed,  of  the  state  of  the  heavens  as  it 
appearti  to  us  at  this  latter  end  of  the  nine- 
teenth century.  The  Cape  led  the  ii'ay  towards 
employing  the  modem  dry  plate  as  a  regu- 
lar adjunct  to  continuous  olwervatory  work. 
Dr.  Gill,  struck  by  the  immenss  crowd  of 
stars  appearing  on  the  plates  he  had  taken 
of  the  great  comet  of  1882,  determined  to 
produce  by  means  of  photography  a  com- 
plete catalc^e  of  the  southern  stars.  That 
is  why  I  came  out  to  the  Cape.  I  exposed 
the  plates ;  Professor  Kapteyn  of  Groningen 
-measured  them,  and  with  Dr.  Gill  discussed 
the  observationa.  The  work  is  just  now. 
being  published,  and  it  gives  a  definite  state- 
ment of  the  positions  of  half  a  million  stars. 
But  that  is  nothing  to  what  I  will  show 
you    soon. 

Before  we  go   np-stairs,    let   me  point  out 
to  you    how   the    telescope    itself   tests  on   a 
pillar   built   entirely   separate  from    the   rest 
of   the   building,  and  resting,    moreover,  on  a 
much   deeper   foundation.      At  night-time     I 
can   feel    the  vibration  of  a  paaaing  doctor's 
trap,  but  the   telescope   pillar   never   8wer^■e8. 
We  will  go  up-stairs  now — up  these  fourteen 
steps — and  mind  your  hat 
afl    you    enter    the    porch. 
I  will  turn  on  the  electric 
tight,   nnd    open   the  great 
aperture     of     the      dome, 
which,    as    you   see,    I  can 
with      the     greatest     ease 
open    to    any   part    of  the 
jfky.     Now  for  the   instru- 

Its  main  feature,  you 
see,  it  that  it  consists  of 
two  great  tubes  mounted 
side  by  side.  The  larger 
one,  although  it  has  an 
object-glass  or  lena  thir- 
teen inches  in  diameter  at 
one  end,  is  eleven  feet  in 
length,  and  only  carries  s 
4lark  Hlide  lil:tle  more  than 
nix  inches  square,  being 
in  reality  neither  more 
nor  less  than  a  photo- 
graphic camera.  Tlie  other 
tube,  which  carries  a  lena 
of  ten  inches  aperture,  ia 
the  obser^dng  telescope. 
Now  I  do  not  intend  to 
bother  you  by  describing 
all   the    little  technicalities  umwhj  nafii 

in    the   work,  and   all    the 
little  contrivances  by  which 


it  is  achieved,  but  a  few  of  the  most  im- 
portant points  must  be  mentioned.  I  move 
the  combined  telescope  to  or  from  the  pole, 
and  you  see  I  can  adjust  its  exact  position 
by  means  of  a  large  circular  scale  which 
is  just  now  being  illuminated  by  ^  little 
electric  lamp.  That  is  how  we  get  the 
declination  or  latitude  on  the  celestial  sphere 
of  the  portion  of  the  sky  we  want  to  photo- 
graph. I  clamp  v.  in  that  position.  But 
now,  you  see,  we  have  another  motion  to 
the  instrument — a  motion  around  an  axis 
which  has  been  carefully  adjusted  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  earth.  This  kind  of  in- 
strumental mounting  is  called  an  "  equa- 
torial," and  this  second  motion  I  can  read 
off  by  means  of  this  second  circle,  which  is 
parallri  to  the  earth's  equator. 

Now  look  through  the  eye-piece  of  the  ob- 
aerving  telescope.  There'  you  seo  two  spider 
webs  crossing  one  another ;  and  when  my  in- 
strument is  pointed  to  the  part  of  the  sky  1 
want,  those  spider  webs  must  have  a  guiding 
star  on  their  point  of  intersection,  and  there 
that  star  muat  remain,  whether  the  ex- 
posure is  to  take  seconds,  minutes,  or  hours. 
Of  course,  you  know  that,  as  the  earth  re- 
volves once  in  twenty-four  hourj,  the  stars 
have  an  apparent  motion  at  the  same  rate. 
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But  the  instrument  can  move, 
pointed  out  to  you,  on  an  axi 
the  axia  of  the  earth.  What 
do,    therefore,     is    to     communicate     to    the 


u    I    have      swings    through    a    globule    of    mercuiy   anil 

parallel    to      makes     electrical     contact      once     a    seoood, 

^e  have   to      Part    of    the    mechanism    of    the  telescopes 

dri\-ing  clock  consists  of  a  drum  with  tiuw 


telescope  a  mo^-ement  *  round  that  polar 
axis,  and  at  the  proper  late.  '  I  release  a, 
bhike  anil  set  some  ■  clockwork  in  motion. 
That  clockwork,  yon  see,  is.conti'olled  by  a 
governor  not  unlike  the  goi'ernor  of  a  steam- 
engine.  But  such  a  governor. is, ■  after  all, 
a  very  poor  timekeeper,  and  so  we  control 
it  by  means  of  a' current  of  electricity  which 
passea  from  that  beautiful  astronomical 
clock  in  the  comer,  tlje  pendulum   of   which 


o£    contacts    which    pass    under    tlirn 


If  the  clock  is  going  right,  the  mereurj  con- 
tact and  the  middle  contact  of  the  druoi  an' 
in  accoi-dance  ;  but  should  the  driving  clock  Ic 
goiny  too  faHt  or  too  slow,  the  current  has  "• 
jiass  to  the  right  or  the  left,  and  so  swiid)'" 
on  a'  second  current,  which,  acting  by  me^t'ii' 
of  elocti-o-magnets  on  these  side  cog-Hlie.K 
altera     the     rate     by    wliich     the    motion   is 
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communicated  to  the  instrument.  If  one  of 
"those  electro-magnets  acts  for  one  second 
•as  you  just  now  see  it  doing,  it  means  that 
the  driring  of  the  clockwork  has  been  just 
•one  hundredth  of  a  second  wrong. 

Next  let  me  draw  your  attention  to  one 
jnore  detail,  or  you  will  be  asking  me'  the 
meaning  of  certain  lines  forming  rectangular 
:8quares  on  the  photographs  I  am  going  to 
.^how  you.  Before  a  plate  is  exposed  in 
'the  telescopic  camera,  it  receives  an  €fx- 
posure  in  this  piece  of  apparatus,  which 
-contains  a  plate  of  glass  that  has  been 
.silvered,  and  then  by  means  of  a  fine  dia- 
mond point  has  had  lines  ruled  through 
the  silver.  The  invisible  image  of  these 
lines  and  the  invisible  image  of  the  stars 
^re  developed  up  together:  gelatine  may 
•expand  or  contract  under  the  various  sloppy 
processes  the  plate  has  to  go  through,  but 
^the  distortion  of  the  lines  and  the  distor- 
tion of  the  star  distances  proceed  together. 
Thanks  thus  to  Dr.  Lohse  of  Potsdam, 
"the  photographic  method  is  as  susceptible 
of  extreme  accuracy  as  any  other  method 
of  observing,  if  not  more  so.  Of  course 
that  ruled  screen  has  l^en  thoroughly  in- 
vestigated, and  its  errors  determined,  but 
they  are  really  extremely  small,  even  from 
the  point  of  view  of  so  particular  an  inves- 
tigator as   Dr.    Gill. 

We  do  not  usually  give  so  long  an 
exposure  as  three  hours  to  a  picture,  let 
.alone  twenty-five;  but  the  photographs  shown 
.here  were  taken  when  our  regular  routine 
work  was  stopped,  and  we  took  advantage  of 
the  intermission  to  see  what  we  could  do  in 
what  may  be  called,  so  far  as  regular  obser- 
vatory work  is  concerned,  the  sensational  aspect 
of  astronomy.  These  photographs  represent  a 
portion  of  the  milky  way  surrounding  a  cele- 
ibrated  star  called  Eta  Argus. 

Sixty  years  ago,  when  Sir  John  Herschel 
was  making  his  observations  a  few  miles 
:from  here,  just  round  the  other  side  of 
that  mountain,  it  was  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  stars  in  the  heavens.  Herschel 
witnessed  some  remarkable  changes  in  the 
Jbrightness  of  it.  Halley  in  1677  had  put 
it  down  as  of  the  fourth  magnitude,  but 
in  later  catalogues  it  appears  as  of  the 
.second,  and  so  it  appeared  to  Herschel  in 
1834.  But  in  1837  he  found  it  to  be  one 
of  the  very  brightest  stars  of  the  first  mag- 
xiitude>  and  in  January  of  the  following  year 
it  began   to   wane,    but   still   remained   fairly 


bright  during  Herschel's  time  at  the  Cape. 
It  blazed  out  again  in  1843,  so  as  to 
become  one  of  the  most  brilliant  objects 
in  the  sky;  fluctuated  for  some  time,  and 
then  gradually  dwindled  down  until  it  is 
now  no  longer  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
and  is  classed  as  a  somewhat  reddish  star 
of  the  eighth  magnitude.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  mass  of  nebulous  matter  which  Sir 
John  Herschel  was  at  great  pains  to  map  . 
down.  Nowadays,  however,  we  can  chart — 
thanks  to  photography — as  much  in  a  few 
houre  as  it  took  in  old  days  a  few  years 
to   laboriously   record. 

The  photograph  on  page  451  was  taken  on 
one  night,  and  represents  as  much  as  may 
be  seen  in  one  of  the  most  powerful 
telescopes  at  present  in  use,  although  there 
may  be  some  differences  in  the  visual  and 
photographic  detail,  due  to  the  fact  that 
those  rays  which  most  affect  the  photo- 
graphic lilm  are  not  the  rays  which  most 
ali'ect  the  eye.  The  photograph  on  the 
opposite  page  was  taken  on  successive  nights 
with  a  total  exposure  of  twenty-five  hours, 
the  telescope  being  brought  back  to  the 
same  spot  night  after  night.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  there  is  a  doubling  of 
the  star  images — whether  due  to  a  slight 
shift  of  the  plate  in  the  dark  slide  or 
to  a  small  variation  in  the  relative  positions 
of  object-glass  and  plate  as  the  star  sank 
low  down  in  the  heavens,  it  is  diliicult  to 
say. 

The  whole  area  covered  by  these  photo- 
graphs is  just  four  times  the  diameter  of  the 
moon,  and  here  we  see  half  a  million  of 
them.  Have  we  counted  them  ?  Not  ex- 
actly !  We  have  just  counted  the  number 
in  a  few  representative  squares  and  averaged 
it  up.  A  task  for  a  lifetime  to  measure  and 
note  down  this  portion  of  the  sky  that  can 
be  covered  with  a  shilling  held  at  arm's 
length  !  Light  travels  at  the  rate  of  about 
one  hundred  and  ninety  thousand  miles  a 
second,  and  yet  it  takes  four  years  for  the 
light  to  travel  to  us  from  the  nearest  fixed 
star  —  that  star  you  see  as  one  of  the 
pointers  of  the  Southern  Cross,  and  whose 
distance  was  first  ascertained  by  Henderson. 
But  the  half -million  stars  in  our  photograph 
are  far  removed  beyond  that  ;  not  one  has 
had  its  distance  measured,  and  not  one  is 
visible  to  the  naked  eye.  And  this  is 
(pardon  the  platitude)  only  a  drop  in  the 
ocean  of  infinity ! 
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ELEANOB'S    DEPAKTOKE. 


AT  misfortuneB 
never  comr  sin)^!; 
is  a  saying:  tbe 
truth     of    which 


through    Bnrport 

late     one     nigbt 

which,        though 

discredited   hy 

man  J    who     bad 

a  well-founded  distrust  of  sen s&tion- mongers,  proved 

in  the  momin^c  to  be  but  too  trae.    John  MUHprave 

vraa   dead.     Of  course,   some   of    those   people  who 

take  a  wioked  delight  in  inagnifvjiig  the  erroie  and 

Hbortcomiugs  of  their  fellow-men  chose  to  spread  it 

abroad  that  he  had  oommitted  suicide.     But  he  had 

real);  died  of  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vefisel  on  the 

brain.     The  disgrace  and  humiliation  of  his  failure, 

following  upon  the  incessant  anxiet;  and  harass  of 

the  last  year,  had  been  too  mnoh  tor  his  never  very 

robust  constitution.     He  waa  found  at   nine  o'clock 

in   the  evening   lying   unconscious  on    the   floor   of 

his  librar;  ;   and  earl;  the  next  morning  he  passed 

away,   without  ever   regaining   his  senses. 

A  sadder  funeral,  in  every  sense  of  the  word, 
it  had  never  been  the  good  Vicar's  lot  to  attend  ; 
for  it  WHS  impossible  to  forget  that  the  two  young 
chief  mourners,  sitting  with  bow^  heads  in  the 
chancel  of  the  little  church,  were  now  homeless, 
and  bereft  of  almost  everjthing  they  held  most 
dear.  Sor  were  they  to  be  allowed  much  time  to 
indulge  their  irrief.  In  a  few  days  the  furniture 
of  the  Hall  was  to  be  sold  by  auction,  and  the 
mansion  itself,  with  as  much  land  as  remained  to 
it,  would  also  be  brought  to  the  hammer.  For  a 
short  time  longer  Harold  was  to  remain  at  Bar- 
port,  in  order  to  complete  the  eettlement  of  the 
complicated  affairs ;  after  which  he  was  to  enter 
upon  his  new  career  in  London,  Not  much  was 
known  about  Miss  Mnsgrave's  plans,  for  Eleanor 
oould  be  very  reticent  when  she  chose ;  but  it 
did  leak  out  that  she  did  not  intend  to  reside 
with  her  brother,  but  would  make  her  home  with 
Bome  friende. 
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She  slipped  away  one  morning  by  an  early- 
train  before  the  town  was  fairly  astir,-  Harolj 
accompanied  her  to  the  station,  regretfully  enough. 
Hopelessly  as  they  disagreed  upon  many  subjects, 
she  woa  his  only  sister,  his  nearest  surviving  re- 
lative ;  and,  just  returned  from  his  father's  gmve. 
be   fett  an  additional  parting   terribly  trjing, 

'-Take  care  of  yourself,  dear  old  girl."  he  said, 
allowing  his  feelings  to  betray  him  into  an  oddivsa 
un wonted ly  familiar  towards  the  stately  Eleanor. 
'- 1  'm  afraid  you  'II  be  very  tired,  after  having 
made  such  an  early  start,  By-tbe-bye,  Eleanor, 
what  about  the  Porrys'     Did  you  say  good-bye  U> 

'■Xo,  I  really  had  no  time,  and  I  think  thej- 
could  hardly  expect  it." 

He  looked  doubtfully  up  and  down  the  platforia 
for  a  moment,  and  then   said — 

"Well,  Eleanor,  I  think  it  would  only  be  civil 
for  me  to  call  and  say  good-bye  before  I  go.  If 
you  *d  give  me  some  of  your  cards,  1  might  leave 
one  in   your  name." 

"Well,  1  really  think  it's  quite  nnneoeasary ! '" 
she  grumbled,  but  nevertheless  began  groping  for 
her  card-oase  inside  her  silver-mounted  travelling- 
bag,  "There — one  for  Mrs,  Parry  and  one  for  Dora  T 
But  if  you  take  my  odvioe,  Harold,  if  jou  do  go 
to  call,  you  '11  make  your  leave-taking  aa  brief  and 
formal  as  possible.  The  poor  Parrys  are  all  very 
well   in  their   piacen,   no  doubt,  but " 

She   concluded  with  her   favourite  shrug. 

"Weil,  you'll  write  to  me  directly  you  arrive. 
won't  yon?"  he  said,  evading  a  reply.  He  watched, 
the  train  steam  away,  and  then  walked  down  to 
tlie  bank,  wondering  whether  it  was  eoine  un- 
fortunate want  in  himself  which  made  Eleanor 
Jar  upon  him  more  and  more.  Under  the  ciroam- 
stances,  he  felt  that  he  ought  to  have  been  veri- 
sorry  to  part  from  his  only  sister ;  and  yet,  ad 
he  acknowledged  with  remorse,  he  was  not  half 
so  sorry  as  he  should  be  I  Surely  Eleanor  might: 
have  spared  a^  few  parting  thoughts  for  the  happy 
old  home,  now  lost  to  them  for  ever,  and  the  dear 
grey  head,  now  resting  meekly  beneath  the  ohurch- 
yatd  sod  J  The  world  and  self  —  Eleanor  really 
seemed    as    if    she    could    never    get    away    from 

On  the  last  afternoon  before  he  left  Barport,  to 
commence  bis  new  life  as  an  obacure  clerk  in 
London,   Harold    walked   over    to  Ellington ;    and. 
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after  spending  Emme  time  by  the  newly  made 
mODad  in  the  plot  in  the  oburcbjard  reserved  for 
the  MuBcrave  family,  went  on  to  the  Vicarage  and 
knooked  at   the  door. 

The  Houad  □(  a  scuffle  inside,  and  very  audible 
Toioes  of  children,  made  him  fear' that  he  had 
come  nt  on  inopportune  moment.  Presently,  how- 
ever, he  wia  sdmitted  by  the  little  servant,  who  was 
looking  OB  atattemly  as  usnal,  and  shown  into  the 
drnwing-rooin.  which  felt  wretchedly  damp  and  cold, 
for  there  was  no  fire,  and  the  day  was  ver;  raw. 
A  irreaC  pity  rose  in  his  mind  na  be  looked  ronud 
the  dreary  apartment,  doably  diemal  iu  the  fadia}^ 
light  of  a  November  afternoon.  What  a  depreaaing 
setting;   for  Dora's   bright  youth  I 

As  before,  it  was  she  who  came  forward  to  wel- 
come him ;  for  Mrs.  Parry  was  never  presentable 
to  visitors  until  bhe  had  hud  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  few  chan^ee  in  her  toilet.  Some  people 
can  dress  on  almost  nothing  a  year,  and  contrive 
to  always  look  nice  ;  whereas  the  poor  Vioar'a  wife 
mode  her  shabby  gowns  appear  shabbier  than  ever 
by   the  way  she   put  them  on. 

'"  I  've  oorae  to  say  good-bye,  Miss  Parry,"  Harold 
said  after  a  few  preliminaries.  ''  I  am  going  up 
to  London  to-morrow,  and  as  I  don't  expect  to  be 
in  Barport  a^rain  for  some  time,  I  felt  that  I  mnst 
see   yoD   all   before   I   went." 

"  It  was  very  good  o(  you  to  come,"  she  answered 
gratefully.  "  We  shonld  have  been  very  sorry  not 
to  have  Been  you  before  you  left.  We  have  not  so 
many  friends  that  we  con  afford  to  treat  them  with 
indifference,"   she  added   with   a  tremulous  emile. 

"My  sister  was  very  sorry  she  had  not  time  to 
call  on  yon,  and  asked  me  to  leave  these  cards 
for  her,"  explained  Harold,  as  he  laid  Eleanor's 
grudgingly  conceded   sonvenira  on  a  uible. 

"  I  hope  she  is  quite  well,"  responded  Dora 
politely. 

"Quite,  thank  jon.  I  heard  from  her  the  other 
day.    She   is  ac   Soothsea." 

"  AC  Sonthsea  I  You  are  not  going  to  be  together 
in   London,  then?" 

'-  Ob,  no,"  answered  Harold,  a  slight  shade 
crossing  his  face.  "My  -sister  prefers  Sonthsea, 
and  is  staying  with  a  distant  connection  of  ours 
who  lives  there— an  offloer's  widow.  How  is  your 
father.  Hiss  Parry  l " 

Dora  understood  that  he  did  not  wish  to  say 
any  more  about  Eleanor,  who  had  decided  to  make 
her  home  nitb  a  relative  of  her  mother's,  who 
could  introdnoe  her  to  all  the  gaieties  of  a 
garrison  town  as  soon  as  her  mourning  should  be 
over.  Mrs.  Dairy mple  was  not  the  person  to 
shelter  her  young  cousin  for  love ;  she  was  as 
needy  as  she  was  fashionable,  and  Miss  Musgrave 
would  be  required  to  make  a  handsome  contri- 
bution iu  coin  of  the  realm,  in  return  for  a  home 
with  the  dashing  widow.  Eleanor  was  willing 
enough,  so  long  as  she  was  gnaronteed  plenty  of 
Moiety ;  she  was  determined  to  make  a  gocd 
marriage,  by  hook  or  by  orook,  despite  the  fact 
that  she  was  no   longer  an  heiress. 

"Father  baa  got  rather  a   hod  cold,    I'm    sorr? 


to  say.  He  has  got  someone  vith  him  just  now 
in  the  study,  but  be  'II  be  disengaged  directly. 
Ah  1   here  comes  mother." 

Enter  Mrs.  Parry,  muffied  up  in  a  shabby  old 
grey  knitted  shawl,  but  Bppeanng  quite  genuinely 
pleased  to  see  the  visitor.  She  liked  Harold 
Musgrave,  and  she  determined  he  shonld  see  no 
difference  in  her  welcome,  despite  the  fallen  for- 
tunes of   his  house.  "^ 

A«  soon  as  the  Tioar  came  in.  and  could  be 
left  to  entertain  the  gucs^.  Mrs.  Parry  beckor.ei 
to  her  daughter  with  an  air  of  mystery,  and  left 
the   room. 

''I'm  going  to  ask  Mr.  Musgrave  to  stey  and 
hilve  tea  with  us.  Dora.  I  shall  pack  all  the 
children  off  to  the  nursery,  with  Jane  to  look 
after  tbem,  so  that  we  can  enjoy  it  iu  peace.  I 
can't  turn  the  poor  young  man  out  on  this  cold 
night  without  offering  him  something  after  bis 
wolk." 

She  bustled  about,  cutting  bread  and  butter, 
and  doing   her  poor   best  to   give   things  a  decent; 


He  watched  the  train  st«am  away. 

appearance  ;  while  Don  sat  the  tea-things.  When 
all  w.is  done,  Eleanor  would  certainly  have  turned 
up  her  aristocratic  nose  in  deep  contempt  at  the 
poverty  of  the  result;  but  Harold,  who  was 
thoroughly  cold  after  sitting  in  the  (chilly  apart- 
ment of  sftle,  was  glad  to  find  himself  by  a 
bright  flre  in  the  dining-room,  where  the  hoetese 
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pressed  her  humble  refreshments  upon  him  with 
a  cordiality  which,  in  his  eyes,  atoned  for  every 
deficiency.  Mr.  Parry's  worn  face  brig-htened  as 
they  conversed  with  all  the  freedom  of  old 
friends.  *  Harold  himself  wondered  how  it  was 
that,  despite  the  shortness  of  their  acquaintance, 
he  felt  quite  at  home  with  the  Parrys — far  more 
80  than  with  most  of  Eleanor*s  smart  friends,  who 
always  seemed  to  him  monotonously  alike.  He 
felt  sure  he  should  miss  them  in  London. 

*'I  hope  we  shall  meet  sometimes  in  the 
future,"  he  said  wistfully.  "I  shouldn't  like  to 
lose  sig-ht  of  you  all — and  I  trust  you  feel  the 
same  about  me." 

"Indeed  we  do,"  was  Mrs.  Parry's  hearty  assur- 
ance. **But  as  to  meetinjr,  I  fear  there's  not 
much  chance  of  that,  for  I  don't  think  any  of 
us  are  likely  to  be  in  London  at  present.  I  hope 
you  will  not  be  quite  alone  there — it  is  so  dull 
for  a  youngf  man  in  a  great  city  all  by  him- 
self." 

•*0h,  I  have  several  friends  living  in  London, 
whom  I  hops  to  see,  besides  introductions  to  others 
from  people  here  at  Barport.  Mr.  Anderson,  for 
instance,  has  been  most  kind  in  interesting  him- 
self about  me,  and  has  made  me  promise  to  go 
and  see  his  sister,  I  Mrs.  Forrester,  whose  house, 
he  says,  is  a  very  cheerful  one  to  visit.  But,"  he 
added,  looking  round  regretfully  at  each  member 
of  his  small  audience,  "you  mustn't  imagine  that 
any  amount  of  friends  elsewhere  could  make  me 
forget  the  kind  people  I  leave  behind  me." 

"  Well,  really,  Mr.  Musgrave.  it 's  very  good  of 
you  to  say  so ;  though  I  can't  see  that  we  have 
done  much  for  you,"  said  l^Irs.  Parry,  in  her 
timid,  deprecating  way.  *'  In  a  house  full  of 
children,  like  this,  one  can't  do  as  one  would 
wish.  I'm  sure  we  shall  all  miss  you  dread- 
fully; I  often  say  to  Dora  I  don't  know  what 
we  shall  do  when  there 's  nobody  we  care  for  at 
the  Hall." 

*•  Yes,  the  rich  retired  hotel-keeper  who  bought 
it  intends  to  turn  it  into  a  hydropathic  sana- 
torium," returned  Harold  with  a  sigh.  "And 
he  means  to  strain  every  nerve  to  make  the  golf 
club  an  accomplished  fact,  and  provide  an 
additional  attraction  for  his  guests.  I  believe 
also  he  proposes  to  turn  part  of  the  grounds 
into  a  winter  garden." 

"  I  think  it  will  spoil  the  place  I "  said  Dora, 
indignantly. 

"Please,  sir,"  interposed  the  grimy  servant,  put- 
ting her  head  in  at  the  door,  '•  here 's  Farmer 
Winter's  little  boy  come  to  say  the  baby's  taken 
very  bad,   and  please   will  you  go  over  to  him  at 


once?" 


When  the  Vicar  was  ready,  he  came  and  held 
out  his  hand  to  Harold  with  a  pleasant  smile. 
"  Good-bye,  and  God  bless  you  I— *nd  may  we  meet 
again  before  long." 

"Good-bye,  Mr.  Parry — and  I  wish  you  all  the 
good  fortune  you  deserve.  If  I  had  it  to  bestow, 
you  should  have  the  best  living  in  England  to- 
morrow ! " 


"  I  know  he  '11  make  his  cold  worse,"  grieved 
his  poor  wife  when  he  had  gone. 

Mrs.  Parry  was  one  of  those  well-meaning  but 
rather  exasperating  people  who  do  not  even  wait 
to  meet  trouble  half-way,  but  actually  go  to  the 
house  of  Misfortune  to  ask  if  the  good  lady  is 
at  home. 

Manifestly  reluctant  to  say  farewell,  Harold 
still  sat  on,  watching  Dora  as  she  sat  busily 
knitting,  her  fair  hair  shining  like  burnished 
gold  in  the  lamplight.  The  shabby  Vicarage 
dining-room  looked  more  inviting  than  usual ; 
perhaps  because,   for  once,  peace  pervaded  it. 

"What  are  you  makin?,  Mis-s  Parry?"  he 
asked  at  length.  "One  would  think  you  were 
knitting  for  a  wager." 

"Socks  for  Tommy,"  she  answered,  with  one  of 
her  bright  looks.  "The  way  our  children  grow 
out  of  all  their  stockings,  and  wear  them  out,  is 
really  dreadful." 

"I  don't  believe  you  are  ever  idle  for  a 
minute,"  he  said  admiringly ;  feeling  sure  that 
his  sister  Eleanor  could  not  have  knitted  the 
simplest  thing  to  save  her    life. 

At  this  juncture  Mrs.  Parry  rose  to  see  what 
the  children  were  doing  in  the  nursery  and  des- 
patch the  youngest  to  bed.  Somehow  a  curious 
constraint  seized  the  young  people  when  they  were 
left  alone,  and  Dora  bent  her  head  lower  and  lower 
over  her  work. 

"Miss  Parry,"  began  Harold  at  length,  breaking 
the  embarrassing  stillness,  ^it  seems  a  shame  to 
bother  you  when  you  have  so  many  other  things 
to  attend  to ;  but  there 's  one  favour  I  should  like 
to  dsk  of  you.  Before  I  came  here  I  went  to — to 
see — my  father's  grave " 

He  paused  for  a  moment,  trying  to  control  his 
emotion. 

"  As  soon  as  it  can  be  done,  I  shall  have  a 
headstone  plax;ed  over  it.  But  in  the  meantime, 
I — I  can't  bear  to  think  of  it  with  nobody  to  look 
after  it  or  care  for  it,  and  there's  no  one  in  this 
little  village  whose  business  it  is  to  attend  to  such 
things,  as  there  is  at  Barport." 

"  I   know.      Leave    it    to    me,  "Mr.  Musgrave ;    I 
promise  to  keep  it  neat  and  well  cared  for;  and 
when  we  have  any  flowers  in  the  garden  I  '11  make 
a  wreath  and  lay  it  there,  so  that  people  shall  see. 
your  dear  father  is  not  forgotten." 

"  Oh,  thank  you !  thank  you,  Miss  Parry  I  You 
are  an  angel  I "  cried  Harold  in  his  impulsive 
way ;  so  earnestly  that  Dora  blushed. 

"  Indeed  it  is  nothing ! "  she  stammered,  aroid- 
ing  his  gaze.    "Nothing  at  all." 

He  rose  and  came  to  stand  beside  her. 

"I'm  going  away  to-morrow,  and  it  may  be  a 
long  time  before  I  see  you  again,  but  I  shall  often 
think  about  you.  Will  you  promise  to  think  of 
me  too,  sometimes?" 

She  bent  her  head  without  speaking. 

"  Will  you  ?  "  repeated  Harold.  "  I  am  a  poor 
man  now,  and  the  world  is  a  very  different  place 
from  what  it  was  six  months  ago.  I  can't  see  my 
way  before  me,  and  I  have  no   right   to   involve 
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anyone  else  in  mj-  snxietieo,  in  my  disgrace,  aa 
tha  Bon  of  a  family  which  has  caused  suoh  wide- 
spread loss  aud  ruin  ad  Barport.  But  if  I  thoapibt 
tJiaC  nhen   I  was  gone  yoa  would  not  quite  forget 

She  still  said  no  n-ord,  but  she  held  out  ber 
hand  with  a  look  tremblinf;  between  smiles  and 
tears,  which  perhaps  he  felt  to  be,  after  all.  quite 
OB  Batisfactor;  as  speech.  At  any  rate,  he  stooped 
and  impressed  a  revereniiat  kiss  on  the  liule 
hand,  which  was  of  no  fine-lady  whiteness,  care- 
fully  manioared  and  t«nded,  but  had  manifestly 
been  employed  in  much  hard  work.  And  then, 
afraid  to  trust  himself  any  further,  he  caught  up 
bit  hat  and  fled,  leaving  to  Dora  the  embarrassing 
task  of  answering;  her  mother's  questions  as  to 
why  Mr.  Musgrave  had  gone  lu  such  a  hurry,  and 
eootbiag  her  regrets  at  not  having  said  good-bye 
to  him  before  he   went. 

And  that  is  bow  the  faithless  Harold  observed 
the  strict  injunctions  of  his  worldly  nise  sister  to 
make  his  leave-taking  of  the  Parrys  ns  brief  and 
formal  as  possible.  As  he  tramped  back  to  Barport 
throngh  the  dark  lanes  he  seemed  to  hear  Eleanor's 
ootd  Bcoenta  in  his  ear,  sayiu<;  that  of  all  im- 
provident and  foolish  young  men  he  was  the 
worst,  to  have  fallen  in  love  with  a  penniless 
little  nobody  when  he  had  no  proepeot  of  ever 
being  able  to  marry. 


He  himself  felt  some  remorse  at  baling  betrayed 
even  thus  much  of  bis  feelings  hi  Dora  when  his 
oiroumatonoes  suggested  that  it  would  be  more 
honourable  to  maintain  silence  ;  but  it  seemed  to 
him  that  he  must  have  been  more  than  mortal  if 
he  could  have  parted  from  her  without  a  single 
word  of  regret. 


CHAPTER     XIV. 


T  was  a  freezing  January  day,  the  wind 

blowing   in    Seroe    gnsts,  enoug'h  to 

'      penetrate   the  very   marrow  of  one's 

'       bones.    The  village  of  Ellington  w«s 

'      nearly  snowed   up— for  it   lay  high, 

'      and    the    bitter    blasts    which    blew 

across   the  Dnsbeltered   common  bad  in  some  places 

drifted  the  snow  along  the  narrow   lanes.     Looking 

from  the  vrjndows  of   the  Vioaca^,  little  could  be 

seen    but    a  waste    of  white — for   the    shrnbe   and 

trees   in   the  garden,  and  the  hedges  of  the  fields 

beyond,  were  almost  indistinguishable  tor  the  snow 

which  was  hipped  upon  them. 

Inside  the  house  the  prospect  was  even  more 
cheerless  than  without.  Three  of  the  children. 
were  down  with  the  measles,  and  ai  it  had  not 
been   possible    to   send    the    others   away  in  time. 


e  said  no  word,  bat  held  out  ber  h 
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there  irtu  «verj  Teosou  to  fear  thttt  tbe  iafection 
might  spread  to  tbe  rest  The  Vicar  was  also  con- 
fined to  his  room  with  a  severe  cold,  which,  from 
havinfr  been  neglected  at  first,  bad  so  increased 
that  the  doctor  threatened  bim  with  na  attack  of 
pleurisy  unless  ha  kept  warm  and  obe.yed  orders 
implicitly.  So  there  be  sat  by  the  Sre  in  his 
bedroom,  tied,  as  it  were,  hand  and  foot :  jet 
knowing  all  the  while  that  he  was  more  needed 
than  ever  in  the  village,  where  there  was  much 
sickness  and  poverty  that  winter. 

The  door  opaned  and  Dora  came  in.  carrying  a 
cup  of  beef-tea.  She  looked  thin  and  ivom,  for, 
in  addition  to  the  ceaseless  labour  entailed  upon 
her  by  attendance  on  the  four  inrBlids.  she  bad 
had  but  little  sleep  for  several  ni;;hts.  They  conid 
not  afford  to  pay  a  nurse  ;  in  fact,  their  slender 
resources  were  overtaxed  as  it  was  to  provide  the 
necessary  food  and  medicines,  and  to  keep  np 
good  fires  in  the  sick-rooms.  As  Mrs.  Parry  was 
very  little  use  in  illness.  Dora  hod  most  of  the 
nursin;;  to  do — her  mother  and  tbe  children  who 
were  well  being  isolated  at  the  other  end  of  the 
house  BO  as  to  lessen  the  risk  of  infection. 

"  Dora,  my  dear  child,  do,  for  my  sake,  sit  down 
a  bit  and  rt-st ! "  eielaimed  her  father  as  she 
banded  him  the  cup.  "You  look  quite  tired  out. 
1  really  don't  need  this  beef-tea  in  the  least.  I  'm 
sare  you  stand  more  in  want  of  something  of  tbe 
kind  yoimelf." 


''Dr.  Ansell  said  yon  were  to  have  it,"  answered 
Dora  in  a  spent  voice,  sittini;  down  tor  a  moment. 
"I  do  feel  a  little  tired  this  morning,  but  it't> 
nothinir.  I  sbalL  be  all  right,  never  fear."  she 
concluded,   with   a   biave   attempt  at  a   smile^ 

He   was  still   looking   anxiously   at   her. 

"All  this  extra  work  is  too  much  for  you,  Dora. 
Can't  you  find  anybody ,  in  the  village  who  wonld 
oome  and  help  with  the  nurains .'  There's  Mrs. 
Jelfs,   for  instance .' " 

'■  Father,  you  know  what  the  women  in  the 
villajte  are— perfectly  unable  to  comprehend  the 
necessity  for  strictly  carrying  out  the  doctor'* 
orders.  If  I  had  Mrs.  Jelfs  here,  I  shontd  have 
to  be  nlwayg  with  her,  to  see  that  she  did  not 
poieon  tbe  children — with    the    beit   intentions,   of 

Her  father  ceased  to  urge  the  point,  for  he  knew 
that  what  she  said  was  the  truth.  He  knew  also 
that  ta  pay  a  trained  nurse  was  ont  of  the  que-i- 
tion,  even  if  there  had  been  sleeping  aooommoda- 
tion  for  her  in  the  crowded  Vicarage.  It  may 
safely  be  asserted  that  Algernon  Parry  had  never 
felt   the   sting  of    his    poverty    more    keenly  than 


"1  wish  I  were  well  enonjfb  to  help  yon."  ho 
said  sadly.  "  It  is  terrible  to  be  an  twlditional 
burden  on  your  hands  just  now!  Ah,  Dora!  in 
the  pnlpit  I  preach  patience  to  others,  bnt  t  fe«l 
this  morning  as  if  I  needed  a  lesson  in  it  myaelf  I " 
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Dora  had  risen,  and  was  sroingf  round  the  room 
in  her  methodical  way,  looking  to  see  if  all  the 
inTalid*s  wants  had  been  attended  to. 

** There's  a  good  fire,  and  it  needn't  be  mended 
until  I  come  up-staira  again.  The  out-up  orange 
yon  can  easily  reach,  and  yoar  books  I  *11  put 
all  together  on  this  table,  so  that  you  can  find 
them  without  any  trouble.  Would  you  like 
another  rug  over  your  knees  ?  It 's  dreadfully 
cold  to-day." 

"My  dear  child,  I'm  quite  comfortable — bodily. 
I  really  require  nothing  more.  Do  go  and  rest  a 
little,  if  only  for  half  an  hour,"  he  urged  affec- 
tionately. She  made  no  reply,  but  dropped  a 
silent  kiss  on  his  cheek  and  left  the  room ;  pausing, 
as  soon  as  she  stood  in  the  passage  outside,  to  wipe 
away  the  tears  which,  now  she  was  alone^  she 
could  no  longer  restrain. 

Ever  since  the  commencement  of  this  most  un- 
fortunate outbreak  of  illness,  she  had  been  at 
her  wits'  end  for  money  to  buy  the  necessary 
articles  required  and  the  nourishing  food 
ordered  by  the  doctor  in  such  profusion.  Until 
now,  she  had  managed  to  supply  them  somehow ; 
but  this  mornin/f  she  had  been  summoned  to  a 
conference  with  the  village  butcher,  a  surly,  ill- 
tempered  man,  who  cherished  a  grudge  against 
the  Vicar  because  he  had  been  the  means  of 
getting  him  fined  for  grossly  ill-treating  a  horse. 
And  now,  unfortunately,  the  Parrys  were  in  his 
debt — heavily,  for  them  ;  and,  determined  to  have 
his  revenge,  he  told  Dora  that  the  meat  he  was 
sending  that  day  would  be  the  last  he  should 
supply  until  his  bill,  which  amounted  to  some 
pounds,  was  paid. 

He  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  effectual 
method  of  vengeance.  Dora's  heart  died  within 
her  as  she  speculated  what  would  happen  if  no 
meat  could  be  had  for  the  invalids.  There  was 
no  other  butcher  in  the  village,  and  there  would 
be  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies  from 
Barport  in  the  present  wintry  weather.  Besides, 
the  Barport  butcher  would  require  to  be  paid 
just  as  much  as  the  one  at  Ellington.  She  had 
only  a  few  shillings  in  the  world,  and  to  raise 
the  money  by  to-morrow  was  quite  impossible. 
She  mentally  ran  over  the  list  of  her  scanty 
possessions,  but  she  had  noting  valuable  enough 
to  toll.  She  had  no  jewellery,  not  even  a  watch ; 
and  her  entire  wardrobe,  if  put  up  to  auction, 
would  not  have  realised  the  amount  of  the 
debt. 

Stay  !  There  was  one  thing — that  dress-length 
of  grey  silk  given  her  in  the  summer,  ostensibly 
by  Eleanor  Musgrave,  which  had  never  been 
made  up,  for  want  of  money  to  pay  the  dress- 
maker. It  went  against  the  grain  to  sell  what 
had  been  a  gift  ;  but  she  could  see  nothing  else 
for  it. 

After  the  early  dinner,  she  put  on  her  warmest 
garments  and  thickest  boots,  and,  with  her 
precious  parcel  under  her  arm,  set  forth  to 
trudge  through  the  snow  to  Barport.  She 
required  several  things  for  the  invalids  ;    and  the 


carrier's  cart,  which  usually  journeyed  twice  a 
week  between  Ellington  and  the  adjacent  town, 
had  stopped  running  owing  to  the  state  of  the 
roads.  She  was  very  tired  before  she  had  gone 
far.  for  although  the  snow  was  comparatively 
thin  in  some  places,  in  others  it  had  drifted  to 
some  depth,  through  which  she  had  to  flounder 
as  best  she  could.  Had  she  not  been  light  and 
active,  she  would  have  had  to  turn  back  long 
before  reaching  her  goal  ;  but  at  last  the  spire 
of  the  parish  church  came  into  view,  and,  ouoe 
on  the  smooth  pavements,  progress  was  easy. 

How  to  dispose  of  her  dress  Dora  did  noi 
know,  unless  the  draper  from  whom  it  had 
origiilally  been  bought  would  be  willing  to  tako 
it  back  again.  She  greatly  disliked  entering  a» 
shop  on  such  an  errand,  and  her  cheeks  burnt 
&<  she  laid  the  parcel  down  on  the  counter  and 
stammeringly  explained  what  she   wanted. 

The  blank  amazement  'which  spread  over  the 
assistant's  faoe  as  he  listened  would  have  been 
humiliating ,  enough  without  the  additional  morti- 
fication of  seeing  him  beckon  to  a  companion, 
with  whom  he  held  a  rapid  conversation  in  an 
undertone,  which  Dora  had  no  doubt  was  highly* 
uncomplimentary  to  herself.  She  sat  by,  with 
crimson  cheeks,  while  the  two  young  men  tit- 
tered and  whispered  ;  and  but  for  the  remem- 
branoe  of  her  father  and  the  children  ill  at  home^ 
she  would  have  fled  from  the  shop. 

Presently  one  of  the  principals  appeared  on  the 
scene,  before  whom  Miss  Parry  felt  more  insig- 
nificant than  ever. 

"  Ah  1  good-day,  Miss  Parry,"  he  said  oon- 
desoendingly.  **  Very  wintry  weather,  is  it  not  ? 
What  do  you  say,  Mr.  Roberts  ?  " 

'*  The  young  lady  wishes  to  know,  sir,  whether 
you'll  be  willing  to  take  back  this  dress,"  said 
the  assistant,  in  his  blandest  manner. 

•*  Take  it  back  ?  " 

**  It    was    bought    here    in    the    summer,'*   inter- 
posed Dora,   trying  to  steady  her  voice.      "  It  has 
never  been  touched,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  new 
If    you    would    only    be    so   good    as    to   take    its 
back  and  give  me  even  half-price  for  it " 

**  My  dear  madam,"  said  the  principal,  with 
great  suavity,  '*  we  should  soon  have  to  put  up 
our  shutters  if  we  did  business  on  such  i¥ 
principle  as  that.  Ton  see,  it  is  so  difficult  to 
dispose  of  a  length  of  material  which  has  been 
cut  off.  It  would  be  more  than  some  people 
would  require,  and  too  little  for  others  ;  and  in 
the  depth  of  winter  there  is  very  little  sale  for 
a  light  colour  like  that.  And  business  is  very 
bad  just  now  in  the  town,  as  you  know.  Why 
not  keep  the  silk  and  wear  it  yourself  ?  Its 
would  make  up  charmingly   for  you." 

"  It  is  beautiful  silk,"  faltered  despairing 
Dora. 

**  It  is — but  as  I  say.  there  would  be  little  or  no 
chance  of  selling  it  now.  It  is  worth  quite  ten 
shillings  a  yard.  Is  there  anything  else  we  can 
show  you  to-day  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  thank  you,"  she   responded  \   and  the 
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assistant  officionsly  tied  up  the  parcel  agrain.  How 
she  got  out  of  the  shop,  and  into  the  street, 
she  hardly  knew.  Her  brain  was  in  a  whirl  ; 
black  specks  danced  before  her  eyes.  It  was 
maddening  to  think  of  the  money  which  was 
lying  wasted  in  ihis  useless  piece  of  finery — 
money  which  would  have  paid  their  butcher's 
bill  and  procured  many  little  comforts  for  her 
poor  father   besides. 

Sick  at  heart,  the  girl  turned  down  the  snowy 
High  Street  to  make  the  few  frugal  purchases 
for  which  she  had  the  money  in  her  pocket.  If 
she  had  been  able  to  sell  her  dress,  she  had  in- 
tended to  buy  several  other  things,  which  were 
now  out  of  the  question.  Last  of  all,  she  w^nt  to 
the  post-office  ;  and  whilst  buying  a  stamp,  it 
occurred  to  her  that  she  might  as  well  ask  if 
there  were  any  letters  for  the  Vicarage.  There  was 
only  one  delivery  in  the  day  at  Ellington,  and 
.anyone  who  wished  to  get  the  letters  which  had 
oome  by  the  second  mail  had  to  send  into  Barport 
for  them. 

There  was  only  one — a  document  addressed  to 
lier  father,  in  unfamiliar  handwriting.  Dora,  on 
the  principle  that  misfortunes  never  come  singly, 
decided  that  it  must  be  a  bill ;  and  carrying  her 
armful  of  parcels,  including  the  wretched  silk 
dress,  which,  for  all  the  good  it  was  to  her.  might 
as  well  have  been  made  of  sackcloth,  she  set  out 
to  trudge  back  along  the  steep,   tiring  road. 

As  soon  as  she  was  fairly  in  the  country,  away 
from  prying  eyes,  the  tears  rained  down.  Her 
disappointment  was  a  very  sore  one ;  and  that 
day  she  seemed  to  have  reached  the  limit  beyond 
which  endurance  cannot  go.  She  had  never  felt 
so  utterly  despairing  as  now.  There  seemed  no 
prospect  of  help  any^'here.  She  felt  sure  her 
father's  illness  would  develop  into  pleurisy  and 
lie  would  die ;  all  the  rest  of  the  children  would 
oatch  the  measles,  and  she  would  be  knocked  up 
in  nursing   them. 

They  would  have  to  leave  the  Vicarage  after 
her  father's  death  and  wander  forth  into  the  wide 
-world  without  a  shilling,  or  a  refuge  of  any  kind 
— ten  children,  and  nothing  for  them!  I  think 
if  at  that  moment  Miss  Tennant  had  appeared  at 
a  turn  of  the  wintry  road  with  a  renewal  of  the 
offer  she  had  made  to  Dora  in  the  summer,  the 
^irl  would  have  been  more  than  half-tempted  to 
snatch  at  a  release  from  the  incessant,  gnawing 
Anxiety  which  rendered  her  days  and  her  nights 
alike  miserable.  She  was  worn  out  for  want  of 
food  and  sleep ;  she  was  chilled  to  the  bone  by 
the  bitter  wind,  and  tired  with  that  dreadful 
aching  fatigue  which  comes  of  disappointment, 
and  is  far  worse  than  any  mere  bodily  ex. 
haustion. 

And  when  at  length  she  reached  her  cheerless 
home,  the  first  sound  which  reached  her  ears  was 
the  baby  crying,  in  loud,  passionate  wails  that 
echoed  through  the  whole  house.  There  was 
nothing  Dora  hated  so  much  as  to  hear  a  child 
cry ;  and  under  ordinary  circumstances  her  first 
impulse  would  have  been  to  rush  to  see  what  was 


the  matter— for  baby  was  always  good  with  her. 
But  she  felt  that  if  she  went  in  her  present 
overstrained  mood,  she  might  be  betrayed  into 
speaking  impatiently,  or  even  slapping  her  little 
sister  ;  and  she  turned  resolutely  to  go  to  her 
father's  room,  the  only  one  in  that  house  where 
there  was  any  likelihood  of  peace.  If  anything 
could  soothe  her  misery  and  tlnrest,  it  woold  be 
the  sight  of  his  dear  face. 

Carefully  smoothing  her  countenance,  she  knocked 
and  entered.  The  Vicar  was  still  sitting  by  the 
fire,  which  cast  a  bright  glow  over  the  whole 
room,  lighting  up  the  dusk.  He  was  alone,  for 
her  mother  was  with  the  children. 

*'  And  how  are  you  now,  dear  ? "  Dora  asked  as 
she  kissed  him. 

"Better — decidedly  better.  My  cough  has  not 
been  half  so  troublesome  to-day.  But  I'm  afraid 
you  must  have  had  a  very  cold,  miserable  walk, 
Dora.  And  the  poor  people  in  the  village  who 
can*t  afford  fires !  How  I  wish  I  had  been  well,  so 
that  I  could  go  to  see  after  them  I " 

**  I  called  at  the  post-office,"  said  Dora,  eager 
to  change  the  subject.  ''There  was  a  letter  for 
you.  Wait  a  moment,  and  I  'U  l^ht  the  lamp.  I 
only  hope  there  is  no  bad  news." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Parry  was  rather  apprehensive  also, 
for  his  fingers  shook  as  he  opened  the  envelope. 
He  read  the  letter  through  very  carefully,  then 
dropped  it  in  his  lap,  and,  leaning  back  In  his 
chair,  pressed  his  thin  hand  over  his  eyes. 

Certain  that  something  terrible  had  happened, 
Dora  flung  herself  on  his  neck. 

"Father,  de^r  father,   what  is  it?    Tell  me!" 

He  was  sobbing  outright,  and  the  sound  seemed 
to  rend  her  heart 

She  had  never  before  seen  tears  of  joy,  poor 
child  !  and  so  she  naturally  mistook  the  cause  of 
his  emotion. 

**  I — I  am  so  weak,"  he  faltered  apologetically ; 
'*  weaker  than  I  thought  I  was.  Dora,  my  darling, 
my  old  frienfti  Harvey,  whom,  you  may  remember, 
I  met  in  the  summer  at  the  Musgraves'  garden- 
party,  has  used  his  influence  to  obtain  me  the 
offer  of  the  living  of  Stanham,  in  Surrey — ^^vorth 
between  four  and  five  hundred  a  year,  with  a 
good  house  and/  garden.  Don't  cry  so,  Dora. 
Better  times  are  oomihg,  I  hope  and  trust,  for  us 
all.  Where  is  Annie?  Will  you  go  and  fetch 
her,   that  I  may  tell  her  the  good  news  ? " 

It  was  not  dismal  winter  any  longer  to  Dora 
as  she  sped  along  the  corridor  to  communicate  the 
joyful  intelligence  to  the  rest.  It  was  balmy 
summer — airs  as  of  Eden  seemed  to  meet  her  as 
she  flew,  and  the  snow- laden  trees  in  the  garden 
were  to  her  imagination  clothed  in  such  verdure 
as  never  yet  enchanted  mortal  sight.  What  a 
happy  evening  that  was  at  Ellington  Vicarage! 
How  incredible  it  would  have  seemed  to  Dora  a 
few  hours  ago,  when  she  was  plodding  forlornly 
home  through  the  snow  with  a  heart  like  lead, 
that  before  the  day  was  done  she  would  know 
such  blissful  content  as  had  never  yet  been  hem 
during  her  whole  life. 
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CHAPTER    XV. 


A.T  winter  wa«  ugn»lised  by  a  general 
social  ooitTolsion  at  Barport— so  toxay 
people,  who  had  lost  beavil/  by  tbe 
failure    of   the   bank,    had    to  more 
into  smaller  hoDses,  curtail  their  ex- 
peniex,  and    seek    for   means    to  in- 
crease a  redooed   iacome.      There   were   no  gaieties 
of  any  kind,  tor  everyboclj  felt  that  to  give  enter- 
taiumenta     would    ba  -the    height    of     bod    taste 
when   there   was  so  much   diatreaa   among   the   de- 
serving poor, 

Mr.  Vivian  had  eold  his  house,  Thorn  Lea.  for  a 
fairly  ffood  price,  to  a  gentleman  who  intended 
to  open  a  preparatory  school ;  and  moved  down 
to  the  same  street  honoured  by  the  residence  of 
Miss  Talbot,  who  lived  a  few  doors  higher  up. 
The  price  of  apartments  in  Clifton  Street  was  far 
less  than  nearer  the  sea ;  and  the  greatest  draw- 
back, in  tbe  invalid's  opinion,  was  his  proiimity 
to  the  inqaiaitive  spinster,  who  he  knew  would 
rush  Xa  her  front  window  every  time  friends  called 
to  see  him.  Miss  Talbot  came  herself  also  pretty 
frequently,  and  was  loud  in  her  expressions  of 
pity  for  "that  poor  Mr.  Vivian"  to  all  her  ac- 
qoaintanoes.  But  it  is  lad  to  have  to  relate  that 
it    frequently    happened    that   he  was  asleep,  and 


oould  not  be  disturbed,  or  not  well  enon^h  to  see 
anybody,  when  she  called  with  all  the  gossip  of 
the  t«BTi   on  the  tip  of  her  tongoe. 

But  Mr.  Vivian  was  never  too  ill,  or  too  tired, 
to  see  ^is  old  friends  from  The  Cliff,  who  did  all 
they  could  to  cheer  his  lot  and  lessen  the  help- 
leHanesa  to  wlrich  he  was  reduced  by  the  absence 
of  Parsons.  Mr.  Anderson  came  every  day,  to 
read  t4>  him,  or  write  his  letters;  the  freshest  eg'gs 
and  vegetables,  the  choicest  hot-hooso  fruit  aad 
(lowers,  to  say  nothing  of  dainty  invalid  jellies 
and  savonries,  were  .showered  upon  him  bo  litter- 
ally,  and  yet  so  delicately,  by  the  mistress  of  The 
Cliff  that  his  table  lacked  little  of  its  former 
nicety.  A  soured  and  morose  man,  ijiolined  to 
take  the  darkest  views  of  life,  Mr.  Vivian  could 
not  but  be  touched  and  gratified  by  these  atten- 
tions, because  they  were  so  obviously— 


-Al]  for  love 


1  nothing  for  r 


ward." 


"Father!  dear  fnther,  what  is 


They  certainly  softened  the  shock  of  bis  calamities 
very  much. 

Charlie  Farnham,  who  had  left  Barport  for  good, 
making  no  secret  of  his'  opinion  that  a  more  en- 
tirely hatefol  and  contemptible  set  of  people  than 
its  inhabitants  did  not  exist  in  the  three  kingdoms, 
had  had  one  of  those  sudden  windfalls  of  prosperity 
which,  in  this  topsy-turvy  world,  so  often  fall  to 
tbe  lot  of  those  who.  to  the  ordinary  observer,  seem 
utterly  undeserving.  After  his  rupture  with  Kitty, 
when  Barport  was  becoming  somewhat  nnpleasaub 
on  account  of  tbe  importunities  of  the  tradesmen 
to  whom  he  ow<.d  money,  he  departed  to  London, 
with  the  avowed  intention  of  procuring  as  good  an 
outfit  oa  his  means  would  allow  before  starting 
tor  Johannesburg  and  the  African  goldfields.  A* 
he  could  not  alford  au  hotel,  he  went  to  a  boarding- 
house,  where  all  the  ladies  immediately  fell  in 
love  with  him  at  once.  That  would  not  hov» 
disturbed  him,  for  he  was  accustomed  to  feminine 
adoration  ;  but  there  was  a  stout  widow  of  forty, 
with  tt  golden  wig.  and  a  somewhat  uncertain 
command  of  the  tetter  H,  whose  preference  he 
could  not  view  with  indifference.  For  she  was 
very  rich,  and  was  now  looking  out  for  a  second 
husband.  What  the  social  status  of  lier  first  had 
been  did  not  transpire,  for  Mrs.  Dixon  seemed  de- 
cidedly reluctant  to  mention  him ;  but  he  had 
left  her  plenty  of  money,  which,  as  Charlie  re- 
marke<l.  was  the  main  thing.  He  deferred  his 
departure  week  by  week,  and  finally  abandoned 
all  thought  of  emigrating  when  he  became  the 
promised  husband  of  Mrs.  Dixon.  In  a  short  time 
they  were  married,  and  settled  down  in  a  hand- 
some house  near  the  Crystal  Palaoe,  Charlie  being 
resolved  to  accept  a  life  of  luxurious  idleness  as 
a  set-oR  against  his  wife's  vulgarities  and  ignor- 
ance. Of  course,  she  was  not  like  Kitty  ;  if  Kitty 
had  not  lost  her  fortune,  there  was  nobody  he 
wontd  have  been  so  glad  to  marry,  and  he  often 
sent  back  a  sigh  of  sentimental  regret  to  the  old 
Barport  days.  But  Kitty  in  a  small  house,  where 
all  kinds  of  economies  would  need  to  be  practised, 
would   not  have    been    at   all    the    same    thing  as 
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The  Quiver, 


Kitty  set  off  by  a  back^^round  of  ease  and 
iuxur^'. 

AU  of  which  became  speedily  known  at  Barport, 
to  the  disgust  of  some  people  and  the  amusement 
of  others.  Mrs.  Anderson*  would  have  kept  the 
news  from  Kitty,  if  she  could,  in  order  to  spare 
her  pain  ;  but   it  was  quite  impossible. 

Miss  Creighton  did  not  say  much,  according  to 
her  wont  when  especially  wounded ;  but  the  in^ 
telli^ence  was  a  great  blow  to  her  pride.  After 
quarrelling  with  her  family  about  Charlie,  after 
contemptuously  rejecting  Willie  Forrester  on  his 
account,  after  allowin<r  all  Barport  to  know  of 
her  engagement  to  him,  it  was  too  humiliating  to 
think  that  he  could  cast  her  off  like  an  old  shoe, 
to  marry  a  vulgar  woman  almost  old  enough  to 
he  his  mother.  Few  people  have  their  idols  so 
completely  shattered  before  their  eyes  as  did  Kitty. 
If  she  had  been  wilful,  obstinate,  and  prejudiced 
in  the  past,  she  certainly  atoned  for  it  during  those 
hitter  nights  when  she  lay  with  her  face  pressed 
down  on  the  pillow  to  deaden  the  sound  of  her 
Qobe. 

By  day  she  took  care  to  occupy  herself  inces- 
«antly,  spending  hours  at  her  music,  interesting 
herself  in  charitable  work,  and  doing  many  little 
things  about  the  house  which  once  she  would  have 
'scomed  as  too  uninteresting.  A  softened,  humbled, 
wistful  Kitty  she  was  indeed  in  these  days ;  but 
«he  grew  thin  and  pale,  and  it  could  easily  be 
seen  that  she  was  not  happy. 

"  Mother,"  she  said  one  morning,  "  would  you 
object  to  my  goin?  away  somewhere  for  a 
change?  I  feel  as  if  I  must  get  out  of  Barport. 
I  should  like  to  study  music  for  a  term  or  two 
at  the  Academy  in  London.  I  could  stay  with 
Miss  Trevor,  that  old  governess  of  the  Crossleys, 
who  has  opened  a  home  for  students  in  Wobum 
Square." 

**If  you  wish  to  go  to  London,  perhaps  Allan's 
eister,  Mrs.  Forrester,  would  allow  you  to  stay  at 
her  house." 

"Oh,  no !  No ;  I  wouldn't  go  there  for  the 
world  1 "  cried  Kitty  impulsively.  To  live  with 
Willie's  mother,  in  constant  danger  of  meeting 
him,  would  be  too  humiliating.  ''I  don't  mean,"' 
she  hastily  added,  "that  I  have  the  least  pre- 
judice against  Mrs.  Forrester  —  I  believe  she 's 
very  nice  —  but  I'd  rather  be  independent  of 
^everybody." 

" By-the-bye,"  remarked  her  mother,  "I  have 
flome  news  for  you.  Willie  has  been  requested  by 
the  hospital  authorities  to  go  abroad  for  a  year — 
first  to  Paris  and  then  to  Berlin — to  make  some 
special  studies.  It  is  a  most  splendid  chance  for 
him.  and  he  is  to  start  immediately." 

Kitty  bent  her  head  lower  over  her  work.  She 
Tery  seldom   had  unoccupied   fingers  now. 

"  I  'm  very  glad  to  hear  he  is  getting  on  so 
well." 

"  At  least,  you  must  promise  to  go  and  see  his 
mother  in  London,  Kitty,"  enjoined  Mrs.  Anderson. 

"Certainly  I  will." 

Now  that  there  was  no   probability  of   meeting 


Willie,  the   girl   was    less    reluctant   to   visit    his 
home. 

So  she  departed  to  London,  and  was  kindly 
received  by  Miss  Trevor — a  prim  little  womaut 
looking  like  a  retired  governess  all  over. 

One  afternoon,  as  she  was  hard  at  work  at  her 
piano,  Kitty  was  informed  that  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
called.  In  the  prim  drawing-room  she  found  a 
stout,  nK>therly  lady,  sufficiently  like  Mr.  Anderson 
to  proclaim  their  relationship.  In  a  pretty,  well- 
bred  Edinburgh  accent,  the  stranger  announced  that 
she  had  come  to  fetch  Kitty  to  spend  the  evening, 
if  agreeable  to  herself.  Mrs.  Forrester  lived  not  far 
away,  and  one  of  the  boys  would  see  her  safely 
home  afterwards. 

Soon,  therefore,  Kitty  found  herself  among  the 
young  Forresters.  There  was  Kenneth,  a  lad  of 
nineteen,  who  was  studying  law  ;  there  was 
Catherine,  a  learned  damsel  of  seventeen,  in 
pinee-fiez,  who  was  about  to  go  to  Girton  ;  there 
were  Alison  and  Isabel,  twins  of  fifteen,  who  ap- 
peared nearly  as  erudite  as  Catherine ;  and  Archie 
and  Graham,  bright  boys  of  thirteen  and  fourteen. 

Kitty's  first  awe-struck  impression  was  that  she 
had  never  seen  such  a  desperately  clever  and 
intellectual  family  in  her  life.  They  were  es- 
sentially modem  in  their  culture,  and  their  con- 
versation was  an  abrupt  change  from  the  trivial 
chit-chat  of  a  Barport  drawing-room,  with  its 
comments  on  Miss  Green's  broken-off  engagement 
and  Mrs.  Brown's  ugly  bonnets. 

Kindly  Mrs.  Forrester  from  behind  the  teapot 
observed  the  visitor's  bewilderment  and  came  to 
the  rescue. 

"Now,  you  are  not  to  monopolise  Kitty  entirely 
Catherine  ;  you  can  talk  about  your  algebra 
another  time.  Take  another  piece  of  shorthread, 
Kitty.  It's  fresh  from  Edinburgh,  and  I  know 
it's  good.  We  have  had  a  friend  of  yours  here 
several  times — ^Mr.  Harold  Musgrave.  He  is  a 
very  nice  fellow  indeed.  He  was  sorry  when 
Willie  went  away,  and  came  with  us  to  Victoria 
to  see  him  off." 

"You  must  miss  your  son  very  much,"  ventured 
Miss  Creighton   timidly. 

"My  dear,  I  nearly  cried  my  eyes  out  when  he 
went.  If  he  had  listened  to  me,  he  would  never 
have  gone.  One  does  hear  of  such  horrid  accidents 
with  these  microbes  and  things !  But  he  said  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  England  for  a  time— he 
needed  a  change." 

"  He  has  never  been  quite  himself  since  he 
came  back  from  Barport.  I  think  the  climate 
there  must  have  been  too  relaxing,"  opined  wise 
Catherine. 

"  Though  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  the 
hospital,  you  can't  imagine  how  I  miss  him."  con- 
tinued Mrs.  Forrester.  "It  was  such  a  relief  to 
know  that  he  was  within  reach,  if  wanted,  to  be 
my  prop  and  stay !  The  others  are  too  young  and 
inexperienced  to  take  his  place." 

How  pleasant  it  was  to  Kitty  to  listen  to  the 
fond  mother's  encomiums  the  reader  can  imagine. 
Again  and  a^ain  she  thought  of   that  memorable 
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interview  in  the  summcF-houu  at  Ellington,  and 
hoped  it  might  never  cime  to  Mrs.  Forrester's 
ears.  It  ww  STident  that  Willie  h»d  cluTBlroiul; 
kept  hiB  own  couossl  hitlierto. 

"la  Harold  MuBjrave  cettinj  on  welU  "  elie  in- 
quired, to  chunire  the  BUbject.  Sonehow,  Willie'e 
name  wemad   to   Btick   in   her   throat, 

''  lie  ii  in  a  merchant's  offioe,  and  hopes  in  time 
to  work  bis  way  up  to  n  good  poaitlou.  He  cer- 
toial;    takes    his    reverses    ver;    plookily     indeed. 


sincerelj-,  and  went  back,  escorted  by  Kenneth, 
teelinj:  that  Mrs.  Forrester  had  indeed  heaped 
coals  at  fire  upon  her  head.  If  tlie  devoted  mother 
only  knew  in  nhat  terms  her  idolised  eldest  son 
had  been  scornfully  rejected  by  the  very  girl  to 
whom  she  was  showing'  so  much  kindness,  what 
would  she  say '.  Kitty's  face  burnt  whenever  she 
recalled  how  sbe  hod  oocueed  Willie  of  being  mer- 
cenary and  a  fortune-hunter.  If  he  had  been 
in   England,   bet    pride   would    probably    not    have 
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a  such  a  desperately  clever  (amUy.- 
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But  he  has  only  a  small  salary  at  first,  and  I  'm 
afraid  he  finds  it  rather  difficult  to  make  both 
ends   meet." 

"  What  a  sad  change  for  him  \  His  father  lived 
in  a  most  lovely  place,  and  Harold  never  knew 
what  it   was   to   want  anythine'.*' 

"  Welt,  I  must  say  he  makes  the  befit  of  his  mis- 
■fortunee;  he  is  very  brave  and  patient  over  them, 
I  think  he  is  glad  to  come  here  sometimes :  he 
say  he  feels  quite  at  home  with  aa.  I  'II  a.-<k  him 
-to  dinner,  Kitty,  and  you  shall  come  to  meet  him. 
I  'm  sure  he  would  Ije  triad  to  meet  eome  of  his 
oht  Barport  friendj  attain.  I  hope  we  shall  see  a 
ttreat  deal  of  you  in  future,  my  dear.  Come  in 
whenever  you  fee!  inclined  ;  and  you  needn't  mind 
about  staying  after  dark,  because  one  of  the  boys 
will   always   see   you   home." 

Kitty  could    only    thank    Mra.    Forrester    most 


withheld  her  from  hambly  becging-  his  pardon.  Bat, 
unfortunately,  there  was  little  likelihood  that  she 
would  ever  see  him  ajain.  If  he  returned,  in  spite 
of  his  mother's  apprehension <>.  safe  and  sonnd  from 
the  Continent,  there  was  still  a  great  probability 
that  he  would  decline  to  see  again  the  girl  who 
liad  so  insulted  him.  A  talented  man  like  him, 
already  of  coneeqaence  in  the  world,  and  with  a 
noble  career  before  him.  was  not  likely  to  put 
himself  a  second  time  in  the  way  of  a  spoilt 
coquette  whose  silly  bead  had  been  turned  by  the 
flattery  of  a  little  country  town. 

"  How  he  must  despise  me  \ "  thought  Kitty,  as 
Rhe  balanced  herMlf  on  a  cane  chair  in  the  plainly 
furnished  bedroom  which  formed  her  only  refuge  at 
Mij9  Trevor's  when  she  desired  privacy.  "  But  I 
doQbt  if  even  he  oonld  despise  me  more  than  I 
despise   myself  I" 


THE    SULKY    CHILD. 
By   Una  Orman-Cooper,   Author  of   "We  Wives," 


Etc. 


TLEINESS  ia  esKntiallj  >  taplt 
of  childhood  only,"  I  kept 
on  quoting  to  mjself  the 
other  da?  oa  I  stood  bende 
Qer&ldine  ^cMoniia.  It  n&s 
Doceesar;  for  me  to  repeat  it ; 
for  uotbini;  more  forbidding 
,  could  'be  met  with  than 
'  Qeraldine's  face.  It  was 
black  and  lowering,  lips 
pouting,  eyee  sombre,  browa 
drawn  together,  shoulders  ap 
to  her  ears.  Even  confluent 
small  -  pox  could  not  more 
have  disfigured  her  young 
a  more  dreadful  oolonr.  "  Solid- 
.    fault    of  childhood   onl;,"   I 


eagerly   ; 


faoo.  or  painted  it  e 
nes8  is  essentially 
concluded   aloud, 

"  Oh,    do    joQ    really    think 
quired   the   poor  mother. 

"  Of  course  I  think  so,"  I  answered,  lookinc 
severely  at  Geraldtae  ;  "  a  fit  of  sulks  is  just  as 
infantile  as  an  attack  of  thrnsh,  or  croup,  or 
whooping  oongh.  Most  girls  of  fourteen  are 
growing  up.  They  have  left  such  childish  tilings 
behind  them." 

I  saw  I  had  mode  an  impression  ;  the  pout 
grew  less  pronounced,  the  brow  smoother. 
Gcraldine  hod  taken  to  pointed  shoes,  a  pigtail, 
and  trloves  ;  she  did  not  wish  to  be  thought 
babyish.  When  she  left  the  room,  I  advised  her 
mother  to  finish  the   cure   on   [be  same   lines. 

"And  remember,  dear  Mrs.  McHanus,  for  your 
own  comfort,"  I  said,  "  that  by  judicious  treat- 
ment we  may  prevent  it  from  growing  into 
mature  sullenness.  Other  evil  things  can  only  be 
curbed  and  disciplined — such  as  inherent  selfish- 
ness or  ill  temper — they  are  never  eradicated  ; 
but  a  sulky  child  seldom  carries  that  disposition 
into  adolescence.  It  is  qoite  a  childish  disease  : 
'  grown-ups '  are  generally  eierapt  from  it.  Its 
development   ia   from  sulks  into  sullenness." 

A  good  deal  more  pn."sed  in  conversation 
between  ua.  Mrs.  Mellanua  had  been  one  of 
those  foolish  women  who  sny  in  effect,  "  I  have 
so  littlo  to  give  to  my  child — at  least  I  may 
always    let    her    hore  her  own   way."     She  had 


done  ao  with  sad  results.  Geraldine's  obildisb 
complaint  was  rapidly  merging  into  downright 
sullenness — a  far  more  serious  disease.  A  r^nlar 
"criss-cross"  was  settling  between  her  eyes.  Her 
month  was  forgetting  its  only  essentially  human 
characteristic.  The  risible  muscles  were  being 
atrophied   from   want  of  use. 

A  short  time  after  this.  I  ar.d  my  two  friends 
stood  among  the  Cotswoid  Hills.  All  around  us 
spread  a  beautiful  panorama  of  heather  and  bed- 
straw,  bog -cotton  and  golden  moss.  Clond- 
pictures  chased  each  other  overhead  in  the  blue 
heavens  "  aa  sapphires  in  their  clearness."  Aiooud 
US  lay  the  rich  umber  peat,  and  beside  us  a  tiny 
trickle  of  clear  water  running  ■■  with  feet  of 
silver "  into  a  natural  hollow  of  soft  emerald 
moss.  I  placed  my  hand  under  the  spring,  and 
for  a  minute   the  drops   ceased   to   fall. 

We  had  a^air.  been  talking  of  checking  evil  pro- 
pensities, and  I,  an  old-fashioned  woman,  always 
on  the  look-out,  for  an  illustrated  "  subject," 
seized  on  the  occasion. 

"  Yon  would  laugh,  Mrs.  McManus.  if  you  ww 
me  at  Westminster,  or  Rotherhithe,  trying  to  stem 
the  current  of  the  Thames  with  my  weak  right 
hand.  Yet  here  in  my  palm  I  hold,  for  a  while, 
"  that  mighty  river  !  I  could  easily  turn  it  out  of 
its  course  here  in  the  Cotawolds.  A  very  little 
further  on  and  it  would  take  a  acientiQc  dam. 
After  a  few  miles  no  earthly  power  could  really 
check  the  course  of  the  Thames.  So  it  is  with 
the  torrent  of  human  faults.  Curb,  restrain, 
train  at  the  source,  and  it  is  on  easy  thing. 
L^ve  for  a  while  and  the  sapling  has  grown  to  a 
tree  ;  Che  stream  has  run  into  an  ooetm  ;  tie. 
infant  has   become   a  giant." 

When  I  reached  home  that  day.  I  wrote  ont  a 
few  hints  for  Mrs.  Mcilanus'  guidance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  her  young  people.  I  should  like  to  expand 
these  notes  for  the  help  of  other  women  who  may 
have  the  same  kind  of  temperament  to  deal  withj 

Many  people  think  that  the  fact  of  motherhood 
brings  all  necessary  wisdom,  tenderness,  knowledge. 
and  tact  with  it.  These  folk  are  generally  not 
parents  themselves.  Manoah  and  his  wife  knew  to 
the  contrary.  Their  cry  to  iJie  Wonderful  One  was, 
"How  shall  we  order   the   child?   and  how  shall 
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tre  do  unto  him!"  (Judges  xJiL  12).  The  ansirer  was 
like  the  one  made  to  ever;  preeent-day  parent  Btill : 
'-Of  all  that  I  said  unto  the  woman  let  her  ben-arp. 
.  .  .  All  that  I  DommsDded  her  let  her  observe." 
Temperameat  and  temper  depend  bo  much  on 
a  obild>  enviroanient ;  and  during  iafanc;  the 
mother  is  generally  responsible  for  such  aur- 
roundin^s.  How  to  deal  with  the  wee.  precious 
things  conQded  to  our  charge  can  only  be  learoecl 
patiently  and  laborioustj.  Those  tin;  atoms  of 
humanity  that  oone — 


"Out  ot  tlio  a 


■e  Into  tt 


are    bo    oomplei    in    their    nature,    so   difficult    to 
manatee,   so  delioatr'y  org^anised  I 

Ab  Boon  as  a  ((runp  of  tittle  creatures  peep  oat 
from  the  nursery,  the  parents  with  real  anxiety 
oujirht  to  inquire  for  the  best  method  of  educatincc 
tbem.  Oor  children  have  been  dedicated  to  God 
in  their  infanoy.  We  have  prayed  that  He  would 
take  them  in  His  arms  and  bless  them.  We  believe 
they  are  Ml: 

We  have  an  object.  That  object  is  to  rear  onr 
children  for  Christ's  service.  How  can  we  do  this 
in  dealing  with  a  sulky  child .' 

To  teffiD  with. ''sulky"  Is  a  very  Qgly  word.  It 
-was  long  a  vaeabond  in  oonversation.  aikd  has  only 
iately  been  admitted  into  our  dictionaries.  It  is 
not  quite  an  equivalent  to  "  sullen."  The  latter 
Tneans  an  liabitual  frame  of  mind;  the  former  in- 
liicateB  a  temporary  disposition.  Anyone  who  has 
■tudied  the  theory  of  iangua;re  knows  that  there 
-are  no  words  perfectly  Bytionymons. 
Conaeqnently  there  are  no  uselesB 
«ne3.    So  ''  sallenness  "  implies  a  ma-  I 

lignancy  that  the  obstinate  aversion 
to  pleasure  shown  by  "anlkiness" 
<loes  not  portend.  We  talk  of  Bulky 
'\lil»,"  indicating  their  ephemeral 
nature  ;  and  of  sullen  miioitj. 
'•  Sulky  "  children  are  a  sufficiently 
■dreadful  subject.  We  mothers  mu^t 
be  thankful  we  havo  not  to  deal 
with   "  Bullenneei." 

When  symptoms  of  physical  disorder 
Are  to  be  cured,  the  caiite  of  those 
Bjmptoms  must  be  discovered  and  re- 
moved. So,  tvhen  maladies  of  charac- 
ter   are  to    be   corrected,   the    bettor 


way  11 


>  so  1 
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-IV  hence  they  spring.  We  must 
proceed  rather  neiiatively  in  flndinfr 
out  what  causes  HulkineBS,  and  thua 
get  to  the  root  of  the  matter.  For 
flne  thing,  it  is  nut  moodiness.  Hoodi- 
nes<>  may  be  so  often  mistaken  for  the 
■more  serious  disorder;  but  moodiness 
— ungraciousness,  absent-  mindedness 
—  may  come  from  quite  n  different 
reason.  Some  of  our  greatest 
geniuses  have  been  moody  in  child- 
hood.      Their    minds,    untrained    to 


one  idea ;  they  are  deaf  and  blind  to  eitemal  sur- 

ronndings ;   a  new  axle,  a  patent  pin,  a  pnenmatio 
tube,  may  be  ooonpying  their  attention  and  making 

I  knew  a  cats  in  point  A  public  achoolboy 
whom  we  often  thooght  sulky  (he  is  now  a  famous 
engineer)  confided  to  his  parents  that  in  thosj 
early  days  hia  mind  was  occupied  in  planning 
how  diahes  might  be  moved  without  passing  front 
band  ta  band  at  the  breakfast- table;  or  how  a 
locked  door  might  open  by  pressing  a  button,  with- 
out the  intervention  of  port«r  or  footman.  This 
man  has  just  patented  a  wonderful  look  that  he 
expects  will  oust  all  rivals  from  the  field. 

One  really  sulky  child  I  met  with  used  to  be  m 
passive  under  correction  as  if  be  were  dead.  Carry 
him  np-stairs  t«  bed,  he  would  make  no  reeistanoe; 
put  him  in  durance  vile,  he  sat  there  stolidly; 
but  he  could  not  sUnd  being  Bent  to  Coventry, 
any  more  than  Qeraldine  could  stand  contempt. 
Though  Ernest  would  not  answer  when  spoken  to, 
he  missed  the  kindly  interest,  and  came  out  of  his 

A  third — Marion — also  bore  punishment  dumbly; 
but  a  loving  touch  on  the  brow  could  fill  the 
gloomy  brown  eyes  with  tears,  and  then  the 
cure  began.  It  will  be  seen  by  the  atorementioned 
cases  that,  unlike  other  soiences,  the  treatment 
ot  this  kind  of  sonl-Bickness  is  not  reducible  to  the 
rule  of  three  :  each  individual  case  must  be  taken 
on  its  own  merita. 

Mrs.   Fry    has    left    on    record    that  onr  insular 
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iU-hnmonr  depends  largely  on  a  fogir?  atmosphere 
and  a  slutrg'iElt  ciroalatiou.  This  may  be  trne : 
but  WB  do  not  abide  an  evil  oontenledly  becauae 
we  know  one  of  the  eauues  thereof.  Rather  we 
ira  hopefully  to  coanteraot  and  &nd  a  onre. 

If  0,  log*;;  natura)  atmosphere  bo  depresses  a 
ohild  that  it  suiks,  how  nnch  more  eo  a  fogtcy 
moral  one  I  Wo  cannot  control  the  former;  we 
may  tlie  latter.  Let  the  Bunahine  at  love  so  per- 
meate our  poor  sick  child  that  he  or  she  wili 
cipand  in  iL  Bring  the  light  of  rrn^on  to  bear 
on  them;  show  them  how  ugly  their  faoes  are 
when  Bulky  ;  let  them  E<ee  themselves  as  others 
see  them ;  tell  (hem  what  pain  and  discomfort  they 
cause ;  promise  to  help  them  when  sulkinesa  shows 
its  misshapen  form— by  an  uplifted  finger  or  some 
other  sign. 

Above  all  —  and  here  is  the  true  secret  of 
dealing  aright  with  our  children  —  take  your 
.  little  ones  aside ;  pray  with  and  for  them,  eacli 
separately.  If  other  diepositiona  need  tact  in 
managements  how  much  more  does  the  sulky 
one .'  We  can  fret  this  for  the  asking.  Very 
liberally  the  wi«dom  will  be  given  us.  For  God's 
promise  is  sure ;  read  it  in  James  i.   Xi. 

Plenty  of  occupation  is  a  good  panacea  for  aulk- 
inesB.  as  tor  many  other  evil  habil«.  There  is  no 
time    to    brood    if    the    child    is   intent    on    either 

Moody  folk  have  generally  plenty  of  imagina- 
tion. They  magnify  molehills  into  mountains;  they 
think  so  mnch  more  than  they  talk  about.  Occupy 
that  gift  of  imagination  and  a  good  point  is  gained. 

One  other  thing  we  must  remember.  Most  unto- 
ward dispositions  are  likely  to  work  evil  to  others.  A 
hasty  child  will  speak  unadvisedly  and  wound  loving 
hearts;  a  quick-tempered  one  will  pick  up  a  knife 
and  throw  it;  selfish  folk  deprive  other  people  of 
their    rights  ;     bot   of    a 

sulky   ohild — if    we    have  r 

only  not  to  look  at  him —  I 

wo  may  soy:   "He  is  no  \ 

one's  enemy  but  his  o' 
It   is    self-pimishment 


It  hurts  Qo  one  but  herself  if  Henrietta  tarns  her 
bnok  on  her  school-fellows,  or  tf  Molly  mopes. 
Thni  sulkiness.  like  virtoe,  brings  its  own  reward. 
It  Is  not  neoessory  lo  add  much  to  the  self'iuflict^ 

Personally.  I  think  in  the  cose  of  this  peoaliar 
temperament  (it  is  stronftly  allied  \d  tLa  melan- 
cholic), lore  and  tenderness  are  more  necessary 
than  discipline.  Self-inflicted  torture  is  the  key- 
note   to    this    modem    development    of    the   Fokic 

I  never  like  to  close  a  paper  such  ns  the  present 
one  without  a  Bible  example  ;  so  I  have  searched 
through  those  "  records,  of  antiquity  "  for  inatanceA 
of  this  very  common  nineteen th-oentnry  tailing.  In 
that  search  I  have  come  across  mention  of  frn- 
wardnesB,  laiiness.  rudeness,  selfishness,  perverse- 
ncss,  and  foolishnew.  In  only  one  place  is  a 
picture  given  oa  of  real  sulks.  And  it  was  a. 
grown-up  man  who  thus  beiiaved  like  a  child  ! 
"  Ahab  was  heavy  «nd  displeased  ....  ami 
he  laid  him  down  upon  his  ))ed,  and  tnrnol 
away  his  face,  and  would  eat  no  bread "  (1  Kingd 
iiii.   4). 

We  can  imagine  the  beautiful  bedstead  of  ivorj- 
and  ffold  on  which  the  sulky  kin?  extended  hini- 
selt— the  pillow  of  goafs  hair  with  its  fine  linen 
cover,  the  curtains  of  scarlet  and  blue  whioh  he 
drew  round  him,  its  lily- work  and  embroidery. 
and  we  can  almost  sec  the  contempt  on  JeMbel'a 
face  OS   she   hears   his  peevish,   silly  complaint. 

Some  people  might  think  Jonah  an  eiample  of 
anlkiness  when  he  sat  down  under  a  gonrd  to  brood 
and  fume.  To  me  he  is  more  a  picture  of  sullen 
anger.  But  it  is  necessary  to  wear  the  spectacles  of 
wisilom  in  order   to   see  an   almost  invisible  difler- 

If   we  wish   the  beftuty  of  the  Lord   our  God  lt> 

be  upon  our  children,  we 

should   Ece  to   it  that  we 

use   the   proper  medicines 

in      treatiug     this      soul- 

i  of  sulkiness.    We 

t   them    from    the 

.f  the   Great   Phy- 

nimself.     Let    ua 
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It  will   be   obvioua  to   all    our  readers  that 
whimperin?  temper  and  itnlkiiiean  are  merelj 
different  manifestnCiona  of  the  some   mental 
etate.     Sultinefls    occurs,    however,    in    older 
children,   und    ia    generally   occasioned    by   a 
deep  sense  of  injury  ;  for  esample,  a  fancied 
Blight     ia     maftniCcd    out     of    all     proportion     to 
its    real   importance.     The  conacqtienca   is  that  the 
child   obatinatelj-  refuses    to  share  in  the  pleamre 
and  enjoyment  of  his  companions,     Such   sulkiness 
must    be    distinguished   from   the   moodiness   which 
Bometimes  affects  a   thoLiKhCful   chil<!,   due  to   ael 
absorption.      The    treatment    of    salkinead    consist 
first   of    alt.    in    the    restoration   and    developmei 
of  healthy  intellectual  processes.     Eren  at  the   ri: 
of   repetition,  it  is  necLas.iry   to  emphasis  the  in 
portance    of    preventing    the    formation    of    a   bad 
habit  which  is  always  difficult  of  cure.    The  brood, 
ing  over  imaijiuary  wronss  must  be  counteracted  by 
a  kindly  interest  in  the  child's  pleaaores,  bo  that  he 
lo«es  the   feeling  of   neglect.     It  must  also  be 
membcred   that  a  child's  mond  is  as  susceptible 
that    of    an    adult    to    the    influence    of    eiten 
impressions    and    to    bod    health.    There    is     lit 
sulkiness  on    a   bright   sunshiny   da3'.     It    is    w 
knon*n   that  an  attack   of   indigestion  causes  many 
people  U)  take  a  prejudiced   view   ot   life.      Young 
children,   and    especially    snlky   children,  are 
tioularly    liabla     Ui    a    disordered    stomach  - 


Turns  hor  back  on  her  achooUetlows. 

becanse  their  digestive  processes  are  at  fault,  bnt  or> 
account  of  their  badly  chosen  diet,  and  the  sweets  and' 
cakes  given  to  them  as  bribes  for  |;ood  behaviour. 
The  diet  of  a  sulky  child  shonid  be  nutritious,  but 
plain  and  easily  diirestible.  It  is  al^o  essential  that, 
sufficient  sleep  should  be  si-cured.  The  real  cause 
of  sulkiness  may,  therefore,  be  due  to  a  temporary 
indisposition.  Besides  careful  home  training  and 
attention  to  health,  sulkiness  ought  to  be  treated 
by  well-arraufred  physical  ererciacs.  A  child  that 
cnjoja  pla.v  Is  rarely  sulky.  Rompini;'  and  running' 
results  in  a  feeling  of  weU-bein(f  which  replaces 
entirely  the  dissatisfaction  causing  the  sulkiness. 
The  chief  trouble  is  the  difficulty  cf  iiidncintr  a 
sulky  child  to  play;  bnt  it  will  be  well  repaid 
by  the  improvement  which  quickly  follows,  both  in 
tbe  child's  mental  and  physical  condition.  Exer- 
cise is  essential  to  the  development  of  the  child's 
muscles.  It  stimulates  the  circulation  and  im- 
proves natrition.  and  the  brain  'shares  in  the. 
improvement.  The  child  becomes  mentally  healthy,, 
and  the  fits  of  sulkiness  become  less  and  less  fre- 
quent. M.  D. 
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fNCE  upon  d  Ume- there  lired  a  beautiful  and 
^  young  princess  whose  fftther  was  king 
over  a  fair  country.  She  had  a  rast 
paUoe  for  her  home,  and  roand  the  palace 
were  tnan;  miles  of  lovely  gardens.  There  the 
labnmam  ponred  it«  golden  rain  over  the  inosi<y 
paths,  which  were  nil  inlaid  with  patterns  of 
thyme,  that  loosened  its  spices  to  the  prinoegs's 
tread.  Tall  pale  lilies  clustered  aftainst  the  walls  : 
and  paDsies  lay.  like  cnshiona  of  many^co loured 
velvet,  npon  the  borders  of  the  walk», 

Eooh  day  the  princess  passed  with  her  attend- 
ants thtough  the  grounds  on  her  way  to  a 
fountain,  that  fluog  high  its  i^ilver  spray  drap  in 
the  heart  of  a  pine-wood.  This  wood  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  things  in  the  kin^r's  dominions, 
with  its  lonsr  alleys  of  grey-green  twilight,  its 
whisperings,  its  cool  fragrances,  and  its  needle- 
sttewn  floor  of  reddish- brovrn  earth.  Above  it  the 
heat  of  noon  brooded  silently ;  and  sometimes  a 
loi^  spear  of  sunlight  struck  sharply  down  into 
ita  very  depths. 

The  princess  who  lived  among  these  lovely 
sights  and  sounds  ought  to  have  been  very  happy  ; 
bnt,  somehow,  her  heart  was  not  at  peace.  She 
was  tind  of   everything,  she   said  sometimes,  and 


rbo 

twnsible  advice  to  anyone  who  took  the  trouble  to 
climb  the  hill  and  ask  her  for  it.  And  in  answer 
to  the  king's  summons  she  stepped  down  the 
mountain' side,  and  came  to  the  pilace.  But  when 
she  stood  in  his  presence,  she  drew  her  veil  over 
her  face  that  he  might  not  see  her  eyes. 

And   then,  the    king    told    his    story,    and    asked 


the 


t  do. 


And  tbe  wiw  woman  bowed  her  head  and  spoke 
from  beneath  her  veil. 

"She  muBt  come  to  me,"  she  answered  gravely. 

**  But  I  have  sent  for  you  that  you  might 
advise  me."  answered  the  king  in  perplexity. 

■■  Xevertheless,  if  the  princess  aesires  to  hear  my 
words,  she  must  climb  tbe  hillside  alone,  ond  come 
to  me.''  still  rejoined  the  wise  woman.  And  she 
would  say  nothing  more,  until  at  last  the  king 
told  her  that  her  wishes  should  be  followed,  and 
allowed  her  to  go  away. 

He  called  his  daughter  into  his  presence,  then, 
and  told  ber  what  the  wise  woman  had  said.  He 
hod  expected  that  she  would  shabe  her  head  and 
reply  that  she  was  too  tired  to  climb  the  hill 
alone— as  she  had  said  of  "so  many  things  lately — 
but,  instead  of  that,  the  princess  suddenly  raised 
her  face,  and  her  eves  brightened. 

"  I  will  go,*'  she  answered.    ■■  It  will  be  lonely 
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and  difficult,  but  Bomefcimes  I  think  that  something' 
lonely  and  difficult  is  what  I  need.    I  will  pro." 

And  then  the  princess  went  alone  out  of  the 
palace  and  into  the  road  that  led  to  *  the  hill 
where  the  wise  woman  lived. 

Each  step  that  she  took  the  road  g^rew  stonier 
ftnd  more  barren,  and  when  she  reaohed  the  foot 
of  the  mountain  night  betran  to  fall,  and  the  hill- 
side looked  very  bleak  and  bare.  But  the  princess's 
cheeks  were  flushed,  and  her  eyes  were  shining 
under  her  hood. 

It  was  new  to  her  to  try  and  do  anything  that 
was  hard,  and  to  conquer  difficulties.  She  forgot 
to  think  of  herself,  and  of  how  much  she  was 
bored  with  all  that  everybody  did  for  her ;  and 
she  remembered  only  that  she  had  a  goal  to  reach 
and  an  object  to  attain. 

The  hill  was  slippery  with  short  grass,  and 
often  she  fell  and  bruised  herself  upon  the  slopes. 
Sometimes,  too,  she  trod  on  a  stone  that  cut  her 
foot  through  her  thin  shoe,  and  then  went  rolling 
away  with  a  rattling  noise  into  the  valley.  But 
overhead  the  stars  had  come  out,  and  shone  with 
vivid  clearness,  piercing  the  sky  like  jewels;  and 
«o  high  up  that  it  might  have  been  one  of  them 
was  the  lamp  that  the  wise  woman  set,  each  night, 
in  her  window. 

The  princess  fixed  her  eyes  on-  the  lamp,  and 
struggled  on.  And  at  last  she  reached  the  rounded 
top  of  the  hill,  where  pink-tipped  heather  grew, 
•crisp  and  fragrant,  and  knocked  at  the  wise 
woman's  door. 

The  door  was  opened  immediately,  and  the 
prinoess  saw  what  her  father  had  not  been 
allowed  to  see— the  wise  woman's  face.  She  was 
no  longer  bowed  with  apparent  age,  nor  folded  in 
her  veil  and  hood ;  but  she  stood  upright,  tall 
and  beautiful,  and  her  eyes  were  wonderful,  and 
her  face  was  very  fair  to  look  upon.  In  one  of 
her  hands  she  held  a  lamp,  and  in  the  other  a 
silver  key. 

The  princess  stooped  and  kissed  the  hem  of  her 
robe;  for  she  felt  suddenly  humble  and  abashed. 
And  the  wise  woman  smiled  down  upon  her,  and 
bade  her  rise. 

"My  child,"  she  said.  '-I  know  all  about  it. 
Come  with  me,  and  I  will  show  you  many  things. 
Among  them  you  will  see  your  heart's  desire — 
that  unexpressed  longing  which  has  been  making 
you  so  sad." 

Then  the  wise  woman  led  the  princess  to  the 
other  side  of  the  cottage,  and  paused  before  a 
closed  door.  Putting  the  silver  key  into  the  lock, 
she  turned  it  slowly  and  the  door  swung  open. 
Then  the  princess  saw  that  they  were,  apparently, 
no  longer  upon  the  top  of  a  mountain,  but  that 
they  stood  on  the  borders  of  a  land  that  was  fair 
and  mystic,  and  that  seemed  to  be  like  nothing 
in  the  world  but  the  evening  sky. 

Then  the  wise  woman,  as  she  had  promised,  showed 
the  princess  many  things.  She  revealed  to  her  a 
handsome  and  noble  prince,  in  silver  armour,  upon 
a  white  horse  :  and  she  asked  the  princess  if  she 
desired  earthly  love.      She   pointed  out   a    woman 


who  ruled  over  many  kingdoms,  sitting  all  day 
upon  a  throne  that  flashed  with  closely  set  dia- 
monds; and  she  offered  the  princess  riches  and 
power.  She  showed  her  another  woman,  with  a 
beautiful  but  tired  face,  bending  over  many  books ; 
and  told  the  princess  that  she  could  give  her  great 
earthly  knowledge  and  the  fame  that  it  brought. 
But  to  all  this  the  princess  only  sighed  and  shook 
her  head. 

Then  the  wise  woman's  face  grew  very  tender, 
and  a  veil,  like  a  silver  misty  cloud,  stole  over 
the  land  upon  which  they  gazed.  And  through 
the  moonlike  vapour  came  a  sound  of  singing, 
strong,  sweet,  and  triumphant.  And  there  grevr 
out  of  the  mist  faces  and  forms  of  men.  women, 
and  even  children.  And  their  garments  were  old 
and  worn,  and  many  of  their  faces  were  pale  and 
seamed,  as  if  with  much  weeping,  while  some  of 
them  limped,  and  others  walked  as  if  in  pain. 
But  on  the  forehead  of  each  of  them  there  shone 
a  bright  and  wonderful  star,  and  as  thejr  moved 
onwards  they  never  ceased  their  thrilling,  victorious 
song. 

And  when  the  princess  saw  them  she  caught  at 
the  wise  woman's  hand,  and  cried  out  in  a  strange 
voice,  which  she  hardly  knew  was  her  own. 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried.  *'  that  is  what  I  have  always 
wanted — a  bright  gleaming  star,  such  as  shines 
upon  each  of  their  foreheads,  and  illuminates  each 
of  their  faces.  Give  me  that^  and  I  know  that  I 
shall  be  content." 

And  when  she  had  told  the  wi.oe  woman  this, 
the  silver  mist  rolled  up  again  round  the  throng 
and  hid  them  from  sight.  And  the  wise  woman 
drew  the  princess  back  into  the  cottage,  and  shut 
the  door. 

"  You  have  chosen  well."  she  said,  softly.  **  But 
I  cannot  give  you  the  star;  you  must  find  it  for 
yourself." 

*'I  will  search  for  ever,"  said  the  princess,  "so 
that  I  may  only  find  it  at  last.  But  at  least  you 
can  tell  me  where  to   look." 

But  the  wise  woman  only  shook  her  head. 

*'No,"  she  answered,  "I  cannot  tell  you  that 
either.  But  if  you  are  in  great  difficulties,  come 
back  to  me." 

So  the  princess  had  to  go  back  again,  all  alone 
down  the  mountain,  and  to  leave  the  wise  woman 
to  brood  on  strange  and  lovely  things  in  her  cot- 
tage on  the  hill.  And  as  she  went  the  prince^:* 
tried  to  think  of  all  the  places  where  she  might 
possibly  find  one  of  the  gleaming  stars. 

Naturally  the  first  place  that  she  thought  of 
was  the  fountain,  for  did  not  its  spray  sprin«r 
high  like  jewels?  So  when  she  had  reached  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  she  turned  her  steps  towards 
the  pine-wood,  which  lay.  velvety  and  black,  under 
the  night-sky.  As  she  stepped  in  among  the 
shadowy  trees,  the  moon  rose  like  a  crescent,  and 
lent  a  little  soft  silver  light  to  the  high  feathery 
crests  of  the  wood. 

The  princess  was  not  afraid,  and  walked  quickly 
over  the  needle-strewn  ground  towards  the  fountain. 
She  heard  its  musical  splashings   in    the  dutanoe, 
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and  thronch  the  soand  there  came  another ;  the 
□oiHe  of  a  child  wbbinK. 

Now  the  memorj  of  those  br&Te,  worn  faces 
was  Btill  fresh  in  the  princesn's  miod,  and  had 
eomeihow  made  her  very  pitiful.  She  actually  for- 
i;ot  the  star  that  she  had  come  to  seek,  and, 
hnrryinir  onwards,  was  soon  kneelin);  bj  the  side 
of  a  little  trirl  who  laj  on  the  ^ound  b;  the 
fountain  erring  bitterlj. 

The  princess  soothed  her  with  tender  toach  and 
voice,  and,  lifting  her  from  the  ground,  held  her 
in  her  arms.  She  beard  that  the  child  had  lost 
herself,  and  Teas  tired  and  hiingrj  and  cold.  So, 
although  she  verj  much  wanted  to  search  for  the 
etar  amonir  the  spraj  of  the  fonntain.  the  princess 
took  the  little  e\t\  right  up  a.Taiuiit  her  gbouUer, 
and  began  carrying  her  to  the  palnce.  As  they 
passed  through  the  great  gutes,  the  child  suddenly 
{>ut  both  her  arms  round  the  princess's  neck. 

■'I  lo»e  you."  she  lisped;  '-anl  I  like  to  look  at 
the  jewel  in  the  front  of  your  hair." 

The  princess  put  up  her  band,  but  could  feel 
no  jewel  ;  ao  she  only  kissed  the  child,  and 
believed  that  the  little  one  had  been  dreaming. 

The  next  day  she  thought  she  really  would  be 
iible  to  set  out  upon  her  searoh  for  the  ahining 
star  that  she  was  persuaded  alone  could  make  her 
happy ;  but  the  ohild  had  jet  to  be  taken  home. 
She  refused  to  leave  the  princetie,  and  to  be  placed 
in  anyone  eUe's  care;  so,  with  a  little  aigh,  the 
princess  herself,  in  her  plainest  clothes,  and  accom- 
jjanied  only  by  one  of  her  maidens,  started  off 
towards  the  poor  parts  of  the  city,  where  the  child 

The  princess  had  thought  to 
immediately  ;  but  when  she  go 
this  great  city,  of  which  she 
eo  little,  she  found  many  thius^ 
tion  and  to  keep  her  employed 
Che  child  lived  was  paor  and  bi 
and  the  mother  was  ill,  and 
need  -of  many  things.  Keit  i 
lay  a  man  who  was  dying ; 
near  al  hand  was  a  young 
begging  for  bread.  The  prinot 
face  grew  very  sod,  and  ral 
stern,  aa  she  saw  and  beard  tl 
thinus :  and  all  that  day 
worked  among  the  poor  of  the  0 
and  only  returned  at  nij-htfall 
ber  home. 

And  when  she  reached  the  pal 
she  went  straight  to  the  presence 
her    father,  and,  kneeling, 
kissed  his  hand. 

'■Sire,"  she   said.  "I  am 

"I  have  none  to  spare." 
eaid     the    king ;     for    he        — 
lived  in  great  state. 

The  princess  thought  for 
a  moment,  and  si);hed,  and 
smiled.  ■" 

-H'e    do    not    need    all 


this  luxury," she  said  at  last;  "all  these  guards  and 
oCBcials.  and  rare  and  expensive  things.  Cannot  we 
do  without  some  of  them.'" 

The  king  lifted  her  face  with  his  Ungera,  and 
lanfrhed.     He  thought  that  she  spoke  from  whiro. 

■■  I  can  sell  your  pine-wood  with  your  fountain 
in  it,  if  you  like,"  he  said.  *'A  neighbouring  lord 
ia   very  anxious   to  bvy   it.'' 

"Then  sell  it,"  said  the  princess  without  hesi- 
tation.    "  I  must  have  money  to  give  away." 

"Child,"  cried  the  king,  "you  will  wish,  next, 
to  sell  the  diamond  which  shines  in  the  velvet 
that  binds  your  hair." 

The  princess  put  up  her  hand,  but  she  could 
feel  no  diamond  ;  so  she  thought  that  the  king  waM 
mistaken.  And  with  a  strange  gladness  in  her 
heart  she  &ent  her  way. 

So  the  pine-woid  was  sold,  and  with  the  money 
In  her  hand  the  princees  went  back  to  her  work 
among  the  poor  of  the  city.  And  she  became  so 
busy  and  so  helpful  that  she  never  noticed  how 
the  days  Sew  by.  At  lost,  one  morning,  she  snd- 
denly  remembered  that  she  had  almost  toi^otten 
her  desires  for  the  golden  star,  and  the  joy  which 
she  believed  it  would  bring  to  her. 

'■  Never  mind,"'  she  told  herself,  with  a  strange 
sweet  feeling  of  gladness.  ''  Some  day,  when  there 
are  no  sick,  no  sorry,  no  hopeless,  no  lonely  people 
in  the  world,  I  will  seek  for  the  golden  star. 
Till  then,  there  is  other  work  for  me  to  do." 


Then  the  king  told  his  story.— p.  409. 
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So  she  went  on  working,  and  the  ;enra  passed 
bf.  And  the  king  her  father  died,  and  she  was 
orowned  queen.  And  she  did  away  with  all  the 
mafrniliceiice  and  state  of  the  palace,  and  lived  in 
a  simple  thnn-rh  beautiful  house,  with  only  just 
as  many  attendants  as  she  required.  And  she 
npent  ali  her  levenues  in  toaking  her  people 
happy,  BO  that  whenever  her  name  was  mentioned. 
a  blessing  fell  upon  it  from  someone's  lips. 

And  then,  at  last,  one  day,  she  woke  up  to  the 
knowledge  that  ehe  had  grown  old.  And  she 
thou);ht  that  she  would  like  to  see  the  wise 
woman  before  she  died. 

"  1  would  like  to  explain  to  her,"  she  thought 
"how  it  was  that  I  gave  up  the  search  for  the 
golden  star." 

So   she  went  a  second   time   np  the   side  of  the 


mountain,  and  stood  at  the  wise  woman's  door. 
And  the  wise  woman  had  roj  aged  by  a  single  day. 

Then  the  old  princess  once  more  knelt  and 
kissed  the  hem  of  the  wise  woman's  gown,  and 
told  her  tale.  And  the  wise  woman  raised  her  li> 
her  feet,  and  kissed  her  on  the  lips, 

"  Look '. "  she  said,  leading  her  to  a  crystal 
mirror.     "Look  in  there." 

And  when  the  princess  looked,  she  saw  her  own 
face,  lined  and  worn,  but  radiant  with  glory  which 
fell  softly  about  the  features  from  a  golden  star 
set  upon  her  forehead  among  her  grey  hair. 

And  all  of  a  sudden  the  princess  understood, 
and  from  her  lips  there  fell  a  fragment  Of  Che' 
son;;  that  she  had  heard  so  loni;,  long  ago.  Anil 
still  Binginir,  she  went  back  for  a  few  more  years 
to  her  work  in  the  world. 


THE    HARMONIC    NOTE. 

great  thoughts  and  aspirations 


W5? 

That  suddenly  transfniie  with  sacred  fire 
The  dull  monotony  of  low  desire, 
And  stir  the  soul  with  new-bom  energy  ? 
Whence  comes  tlie  gracious  dew   that   floods  the 

In  looking  on  the  past— the  clay  and  mirs 


That  fouled  the  footsteps  ?    Whence  the  noble  ire 
At  deeds  that  shame  out  immortality  t 

The  soul  a  spiritual  viol  is. 
Cased  in  corruplion  :  but  rare  quiverii^rs 
Run  through  the  man  in  spit*  of  earthly  leaven ; 
Then  sweet  upliftings  of  the  heart  are  his  ; 
An  angel's  finger  presses  on  the  strings, 
And  sounds  a  high  harmonic  noM  of  heaven. 

FbanCis  H.  Dissis. 
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SlABCB  !1ST.    ClirUtlui  SMf-rMtTsintL 
I  Oir.  ix.  19—27.     To  hani-- 


r  25. 


STROPUCTIOX.    St.  Paul 

telU     the      Corinthian 

OOD verts  how  in  mntterfi 

indifferent   he   devoted 

himself   to   all    classeB, 

in  order  to  win  some  to 

Chriit.     He   then  com- 

pareB  tho  eel/' restraint 

necesBary  Tor  Chriatiana 

with  that  praotised  at 

the      iBthmian     Rame« 

near  Corinth, 

I.  ChTlit'B  lIliiUt«r  the  Ssrrant  of  AU  (10—23). 

The    object.      To  gain    aouls  for   Clirist.      Copied 

example   of   his   Haater,   nho  dined  at    rich  man's 

house,  went  to   marriage  feaat,  funeral   of   Lozarns, 

etc^-each    refultintr     in    some    believing'.       So    St. 

Paul  caused  Timothy  (of  Jewish  parents)  to  be  oir- 

cnniciBcd   to   win   Jews   (Acts   ivi.   S),  but  refused 

to  eircamcise  Titus,   a  Greek  (Gal.   ii.   3),  to  show 

Qentilea    their    freedom     from    Jewish     ceremonial 

law.      So    in    other    matters    shared    the  jojs    and 

sorrows  at    all   the    converts,   that    he    might   win 

them  to  tho  Sarionr. 

Tlie  rrimlt.     Fellowahip  in  present   blessings  and 
future   rewards.      Xo   man   liveth   to  himltelf.     All 
mnaC  live  and   work  for  the  common   (rood  of  all. 
Then  Bhall  share   in   united   glories  hereafter. 
Lesson.    Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 
IT.  The  Spiritual  Conflict  (21-27). 
Like  a  race.    A.  great  many  start,  bnt  many  drop 
out   after  a   time.      Eemind  of  Jndoa  the    traitor, 
and  Demas  who  pave  up  (2  Tim.  iv.  10).     Christian 
life  compared  to  a  race   in   three   respects  : — 
All  who  ran  well  win  prize — not  only  the  bett. 
Self-control  the  iiroat  secret  of  all  succesa. 
The  priio  a  crown — not  fading,  but  eternal. 
Like    a  fight.       But    the    enemies    are    real,   not 
imaginary,   i-.g.     the    world   without    and   the    evil 
nature  within.    The  trreat  help   is,  subduing  sinful 
desires  of  the  body,  lest  they  pollute  the  sonl. 
Warning.     Against  possible  falling  aivay. 
liESSON.     Each  must  give  aooount  of  bimself  to 
God. 


In  the  old  Roman  dajt.  when  a  sentry  was  placed  In 
hia  position  by  a  oenturloD,  he  never  thought  of  quitting 
his  poKt.  There  was  found  in  Pompeii,  amoDR  th» 
ashes,  a  sentrj-  standlns  Id  his  place,  with  a  Javelin  In 
his  hand.  He  had  not  flinched  amid  the  deadly  shower 
of  ashes  which  fell  fren]  the  volcano  and  burled  the 
city,  MIb  centurion,  [Q  the  name  ol  Ihe  Kmperor.  had 
set  him  (here,  and  there  he  stood.  How  steadfast  anil 
JmmovaUe  ounht  thone  lo  be  whom  llie  Lord  Himself 
biu>  set  in  Iheir  ploco  and  given  work  to  do  iu  HIa 
Church. 


March  DSra.    Rarlsw  letioiia. 

Introdaotlon. — The  eleven  lessons  from  Acts  have 
all  told  of  the  growth  of  the  Church  in  two  ways, 
viz,  within  and  without — from  different  causes. 

I.  Orowtll  Within.     (1)  DrreUpfiirnt  of  Ihe  Apmtlei. 

In  character.  Full  of  joy  at  Christ's  Ascen- 
sion, in  contrast  to  previous  radness  when  told 
of  Hix  departare  (St.  John   zvi.  G),  also  after  per- 


(V-    41). 

la  bulilncM.  Preaching  boldly  on  Day  of  Pente- 
cost, plainly  telling  people  of  their  sins,  Denonnc- 
ing  the  rulers  to  their  face.  ShoninfT  no  fear  of 
death.     Braving  all  things  for  Christ's  sake. 

7a  zrnl.  Preaching  and  teachinj?  incessantly. 
Going  wherever  sent  to  do  work  for  Christ. 

(2)  Deceippmeid  of  the  Ckrittian  coxrertt. 

Their  itradfattneH  in  doctrine,  fellowship,  antl 
prayer  (ii.  42);  their  vnicn  in  heart  and  lif& 
(iv.  31,  .12)  ;  their  liberality  in  giving  to  the 
poor ;  their  a-al  in  preaohing  the  Word  of  Goii 
everywhere  (viii.  1,  li.  19);  their  patience  under 
persecution. 

(K)  Dei:cU>pBieKt  nf  Ckrittian  tra-hing. 

Dh-ittilij  i-f  Chriit  set  forth.  By  St.  Peter  in 
his  sermons  (ii.  86,  iii.  15),  by  St.  Stephen  pray- 
ing to  Him.  Faith  in  Him  always  taught  as  only- 
way  of  aalvation  (ii.  S%,  iii.  2t;,  etc.). 

F.m-,-r  <•(  Holy  Ghft.  His  Godhead  (v.  3,  4) ; 
His  convincing  of  sin  on  Day  of  Pentecost;  en- 
lightening of  Apostles  to  nnderstind  and  to  teach  ; 
to  speak  in  different  languages  ;  enablinif  them  to 
work  miracles  ;  to  know  people's  hearts  (St  Peter 
with   Ananias,  v.  ij)  ;   giving  wisdom  and  love. 
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Lessons.  1.  Grow  in  grace  and  the  knowledge 
of  onr  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ. 

2.  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  teaoh  you  all  things. 

II.  Growth  Without.     (1)  In  number ». 

Eleven  Apostles  at  Ascension — Matthias  elected. 

Disciples  (120)  increased  by  3,000  at  Pentecost. 

Numbers  shortly  increased  to  5.000  (iv.  4). 

Multitudes  from  towns  round  believed  (v.  16). 

Disciples  kept  multiplying  (vi.  7)  ;  great  many 
priests  converted,  who  bad  been  moat  bitter  foes. 

(2)  In  area.  Christians  spread  over  Judasa  and 
Samaria  (viii.  1),  and  as  far  as  Damascus  (ix.  2) ; 
al.'»o  Gospel  carried  to  Ethiopia  (viii.-  27  ). 

Lessons.  1.  The  Word  of  God  is  quick  and 
l>owerful. 

2.  Preach  the  Gospel  to  every  nation. 

The    drarcb    of   Cbiist    Endnzisg'. 

"*  Standinif  in  the  Coloeseum  at  Rome/'  said  a  Chris- 
tian minister,  "I  could  not  help,  as  I  looked  round  on 
the  ruins  of  that  vast  house  of  sin,  praising  God  that 
(be  Church  exists  though  tho  Coloeseam  is  in  ruins. 
AVnyone  standing  there  when  thousands  were  gloating 
their  eyes  with  the  suiferlngs  of  Christians  would  have 
eaid,  'Christianity  will  die  out,  but  the  Colosseum,  so 
firmly  built,  will  stand  to  the  end  of  time.'  But  lo !  tho 
Colosseum  is  a  ruin  and  the  Church  of  God  moEe  firm, 
more  strong,  more  glorious  than  ever." 


April  4th.    Stb  Peter  Working  KiradleB. 

To  read— Act 8  ix.  82 — 43,     To  learn— Verse  34. 

Introduction.  —  A  period  of  rest  for  the  Church 
—  freedom  from  persecution  and  troubles  within. 
Result  was  increase  of  grace,  and  of  members. 
Story  now  turns  to  St.   Peter. 

I.  At  Lydda  (32 — 35).     A  regular  vUitation. 

Like  a  general  reviewing  his  forces.  Inquires 
as  to  numbers,  needs,  sick  cases,  growth,  etc.  He 
would  set  in  order  all  things. 

A  sick  meviher.  ^Eneas  at  Lydda,  in  beautiful 
plain  of  Sharon,  an  eight  years'  paralytic — ^beyond 
human  help,  but  not  Diviue.  Healed  in  the  name 
of  Jesus — perfect  cure.     Result — ^many  believed. 

Lesson.  Sin  deadens  the  soul  as  paralysis  the 
body.  Healing  must  come  from  Christ  alone 
through   faith. 

IL  At  Joppa  (36 — 43).     Seaport  of  Jerusalem. 

A  good  woman.  Tabitha  (Dorcas)  showed  her  faith 
by  her  works  (James  ii.  22).  Constant  habit  to  d? 
kind  and  helpful  deeds  for  tho  poor.  The  making 
of  clothes  would  inclade  weaving,  cuttinir,  ana 
<*ewing.  This  noble  Christian  woman  dies  and  is 
prepared  for  burial.  St.  Peter,  being  near,  sent  for 
to  comfort  family  and  friends.  Touching  scene  in 
upper  chamber.  Widows  stand  round  weeping ; 
ehow  their  garments  made  by  Dorcas. 

A  great  miracle.  St.  Peter  copied  Elisha  when 
he  raised  the  Shunamite's  son  (2  Kings  iv.  33). 
Had  no  power  of  his  own — therefore  knelt  and 
prayed.  Then,  assured  of  answer,  gives  command — 
••  Arise."  Prayer  of  faith  answered.  She  is  raised 
to  life.  There  is  joy  in  that  place  that  day.  Fame 
of  the  miracle  spread  abroad.  Many  believe.  St. 
Peter  stays  awhile.    God  has  more  work  for  him. 


Lessons.  1.  The  poor  are  always  with  yon. 
Whenever  ye  will  ye  may  do  them  good. 

2.  What  ye  have  done  to  the  least  of  these  My 
brethren  yj  have  done  to  Me 

Dally  Good  Deeds. 

It  is  told  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Titus  that  through- 
out the  wholo  of  his  life  he  used  to  oall  himself  to 
account  every  night  for  the  aotious  of  the  past  day.  As 
often  as  he  found  that  he  had  passed  any  one  day  with- 
out doing  some  good  thing  to  or  for  anyone  he  entered 
in  his  diary  this  memorandum,  **IHem  perdidi"  i,t.  ** I 
have  lost  a  day.'*   How  many  such  days  haxe  we  tost? 


April  11th.   The  (Sonversion  of  ComellnB. 
To  read^Aets  x.  30 — 44.     To  learn— Vene  42. 

Introdnction. — St.  Peter  at  Joppa  had  a  vision 
of  clean  andunolean  beasts  all  herding  together. 
A  voice  bade*him  kill  and  eat  because  God  had 
cleansed  all.  A  summons  comes  for  him  to  go 
at  once  to  Cnesarea,  fifty  miles  off.  He  obeys  and 
goes. 

1.  ComeliuB  Tells  his  Story  (30—33).     The  angel. 
He    had    been    fasting    and    praying    at   home — 

suddenly  saw  man  in  bright  clothing — heard  his 
message.  God  had  noted  his  prayers  and  alms — 
he  must  send  to  Joppa  and  oall  for  Simon  Peter 
to  speak  to  him.  He  has  done  so.  and  now  waits 
to  hear  his  message. 

Note  the  omniscience  of  God.  Told  the  angel 
the  town,  ths  street,  name  and  occupation  of 
landlord,  double  name  of  lodger.  Note  also  the 
honour  put  on  St.  Peter — ^he,  not  the  angel,  is  to 
instruct  Cornelius. 

Lessons.  1.  God  knows  vs.  Is  about  our  path 
and  bed;  knows  all  our  ways.    What  does  He  see? 

2.  God  guides  us.  He  shall  guide  you  into  all 
truth.    Learn  of  Me. 

IL  St.  Peter  Preaches  of  Christ  (34—44). 

God  otor  all.  No  respecter  of  persons..  All, 
everywhere,  who  fear  Him  and  do  right  are  accept- 
able to  Him,  and  will  have  fuller  knowledge. 

Christ* 8  life.  Anointed  at  His  Baptism  with  the 
Holy  Ghost,  He  went  about  doing  good  to  body 
and  soul..  Showed  mercy  and  forgiveness. 

Christ* s  death  as  a  malefactor  at  the  hands  of 
His  enemies,  but  raised  on  the  third  day  ;  openly 
seen   by  chosen  witnesses. 

ChriaVs  command  to  Apostles  to  preach  Grospel. 
Christ  the  Saviour  of  all  who  believe — and  also 
future  Judge  of  living  and  dead.  Through  Him 
alone  comes  pardon  of  sins. 

Resnlt.    Holy  Ghost  descends  with  power  on  them. 

Lessons.  1.  Believe  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ, 
and  thou  shalt  be  saved. 

2.  He  giveth  more  grace. 

Faith. 

"When  David  Grsy,  a  young  poet,  lay  dying  in  his 
cottage  home  by  the  banks  of  the  River  Luggie,  about 
which  he  had  sung  so  sweetly,  his  last  words,  whispered 
in  the  ear  of  his  mother,  were,  **God  has  love,  and  I 
have  faith."  With  these  sweet  words  upon  his  lips, 
and  thi-i  blessed  confidence  in  his  heart,  he  g:enUy"feli 
asleep."    Faith  is  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen. 


8«TUi  Taut  of  Plmlj. 
VIVE  ns  tbe  charj^  of  a  cliitd  until 
lie  is  sivan,  and  anyoae  may  hnve 
liim  utter,"  ^ny  the  JcsiiitF,  bo  inucli 
iiiiportanco  do  tliey  attarli  to  early 
influences^  and  yet  lliis  all-import- 
ant u'ork  is  oflen  given  to  wholly 
incompetent  peoplo !  Only  the  olher 
liny  a  serrniit  told  tlie  wriCer  that 
she  iviia  Q  "general" — that  is  to  say, 
a  general  servant— nt  the  nge  oE  eight 
yenm,  and  thrown  in  with  her  ordinary 
duties  was  that  of  looking  after  two 
eliitdren  I  A  child  of  eight  in  charge 
of  tno  children  was  surely  a.  case  of  the  blind 
leading  the  blind.  IE  motliera  and  those  who  can 
influence  youn^  ihildren  (or  gooil  would  rememljer 
Yiho  it  VM  wlio  said,  "  Snffer  little  children  to 
<-nnie  nnto  Mt."  they  would  not  think  llglitl/  of 
(his,  the  niott  important  kind  of  Christian  work. 

Kau'i  Cruelty  to  Han. 
Tlie     most    prominent    building   in   the   ancient 
«ity  of  Kiiremhurg  is  the   castle.     It   stands   npoi) 
n   precipitous   IcdK"   "f   rack,   and   its   tivo    toner.i 
overlook   n   singular   sea  of   red-roofed,   irregularly 
l)uilt   iiousca.       One    oE     these    lowers    sened    aa 
n      prison  ;      the     other,     called     the     FUnfeckige 
'I'owcr,    its   waits    forming   an    irre^^ular  penta<!;i>ii, 
ivas   used    for   torture.      It   is   so   old    ns 
dale    the    cnstle   itself,   and   contained   a 
Tnuseuni  of  horrors  nulil   it  was  purchase 
Earl  of  Shrcwsbnry  and  Talbot,  in  whose 
7^oases^^iou    the   lelics    now    arc.       The 
illustmlions    represent    three    of    these 
ilrendtul    inslrumenls.      The    "Wheel" 
•Kna  made  of  stout  wood  with  flanges  on 
tfiB  rims  ut  certain  intervals.    The  man 
wns  fastened,  face  npwards,  to  the  runsa 
<of   a   lailder,  when   the  wliecl   was  ma 
over  liim  huckwards  and  forwards  nioro 
or   lens  heavily,   the  flanges  penetrating 
the   flesh.     Tile  "  Chair  of  Torture  '  is 
a    jiiece     of     heavily    made     funiiliire, 
studded   over   in   the   seat   and    elbows 
with   wooden    blunt-(o|>pcd    st>ikes.     To 
it  the  victim  was  tightly  bound,  and  in 


a  short  time  disconifort  begun  to  raanifest  itself, 
und  increased  until  it  became  unbearable.  During 
its  continuance  the  lorture  was  enhanced  in  various 
ways  by  means  of  wedges  inserted  between  the 
leps  until  the  skin  burst,  or  screws  applied  to 
the  thunihs  until  the  blund  spurted  forth.  Tho 
"  Maiden  "  was  the  counterfeit  presentment  of  a 
young  woman,  but  Iter  limbs  were  cast  in  nn 
oaken  mould,  and  wo«  to  liiin  who  experienced 
her  fearful  embroce  !  She  was  constructed  in 
three  parts,  the  front  two  swinging  on  hinges, 
and  the-ie  doors  were  studded  witii  stilettoes  so 
jdoced  that  the  enc|psed  victim  would  he 
pierceil  in  his  luoHt  vital  parts.  The  flendisli 
ingenuity  of  the  figure  was  enlianccd  by  the 
position  of  the  two  uppermost  stilettoes,  which 
were  so  arranged  as  to  penetrate  tho  eyes. 
Though  offenders  were  usually  contined  in  the 
prison  tower,  tlie  unhappy  wretch  condemned  to 
death  by  tlie  "  Maiden "  spent  tlie  night  before 
execution  in  her  company.  Taking  his  last  look 
at  the  light  oE  day,  his  last  breath  oE  the  free 
air  of  heaven,  he  entered  from  the  ramports  a 
narrow  doorway  in  the  fivo-sideil  lower,  and  by 
a  winding  stair  gained  the  torture  t-hnmber— a 
low  rooni  some  nine  feet  each  wny.  ProEotind 
gloom  added  to  the  horror  of  the  place,  but 
as    the    eye  grew   accustomed    to   its  surroundingB 
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hi    Lis    kind    permission    to    illnstrate     this 
"Arrow"  from.tlie  actual  articles  of  torture 

in  his  possession.! 

She  Hade  Bar  FmI  W«1L 

A  wn-ant  snitl  tliat  LaJy  Blanche  Balfonr, 
iiibClier  of  the  present  Leaiier  ot  tlie  House 
oE  Commons,  had  on  one  occnsion  rebuked 
lier  for  replying  that  nlie  was  well  when, 
in  fact,  slie  was  not,  "  But  the  ,  truth  is," 
CNpIaineil  the  ser^niit,  "I  fell  well  because 
Lady  Blnnclie  spoke  to  ine."  The  niistre» 
who  possesses  winning  ways  like  this  bas 
solved  tlie  servant  diflictilly,  and  the  amount 
of  good  she  «'i11  do  can  hardly  be  estiniateii. 
We  have  all  experienced  that  there  are 
some  people  who  set  npon  us  like  sonshine, 
making  ns  feel  well  and  hopeful,  and  that 
others  exercise  an  exactly  opposite  influence. 
We  know  wliether  a  book  is  good  or  bad  by 
the  »-ay  we  feel  after  reading  it,  and  the 
same  test  may  be  opplied  to 


{NoiB  in  the 

the  dim  light  that  filtered  tlirougk  the  narrow 
slita  wliich  served  ns  windows  revealed  the 
shrwided  form  of  the  "  Maiden."  Within  a 
conple  of  paces  was  a  sort  of  pen,  where, 
stretclied  npon  a  miserable  pallet,  the  heavily 
manacled  prisoner  got  such  repose  as  his  racked 
liinbs  and  fearful  anticipations  permitted.  Escape 
was  impossible  ;  no  despairlnj;  screani,  no  groan 
of  angiiisli,  could  penetrate  tho  immense  thick- 
ness of  the  walls.  The  solitude  was  frightful ! 
Imagination  pictures  the  condemned  man  awak- 
ing from  nightmare  dreams  to  a  full  conscious- 
ness of  liis  position.  The  tew  feeble  mys  ot 
light  slanting  from  above  just  showed  in 
ghastly  outline  the  awful  form  that  with  sight- 
less eyes  watched  and  waited  !  A  new  day 
danned,  the  city  woke  to  busy  lite,  and  by- 
!ind-hy  tlie  minions  ot  the  law  visited  tlie 
condemned  cell.  The  poor  wrelcli  was  draggeil 
'from  bis  bed,  the  "Maiden's''  arms  opened,  and 
lie  was  thrust  irithia  them.  Then,  socoml  by 
second,  slowly  but  snrely,  those  fatal  arm  a 
close<l  upon  him  ;  and,  the  deed  ot  bloml  con- 
Hum  mated,  a  trap-door  tell,  and  his  mniiglcil 
remains  descended  to  the  sepulchre  below. 
[We   are   indebted    to   the   Earl  rf  Shrewsbury 


"All  One  is  ChriBt  Jemi." 
The  London  Mission  church  in  Shanghai 
looked  bright  with  flowers  and  evergreens 
and  many-coloured  silken  banners  last  Sun- 
day afternoon  (writes  a  correspondent),  when 
the  Chinese  Society  ot  Clirisliaii  Endeavour 
held  its  annual  meeting.  At  least  50O 
were  assembled,  while  porch  and  steps  and 
outside  yard  were  also  crowded.  Delegates 
)  were  present  from  many  parts  ot  China,  each 

of  whom,  in  the  course  of  the  meeting,  read 
a  report  of  his  own  branch  of  the  society.  The 
by  nin- singing  to  organ  and  comet  occompanimenl. 
was  a  grand  volunio  of  sound  ;  and  inspirin;; 
aildresses,  both  by  foreigners  and  natives,  were 
given.  Thongli  only  three  years  established,  the 
Christian  Endeavour  Society  of  Chiua  numbers 
1,600  members,  and  has  branches  in  far-away 
Szechuen  and  Manchuria.  The  natural  gregaii- 
ousDess  of  this  (leople  always  tells  favourably 
where  any  question  ot  Christian  unity  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  more  remarkable,  as  in  no  wise 
nationally  characteristic,  that  they  have  so  readily 
submitted  to  Ihe  main  condition  involved  in  the 
Christian  Endeavour  movement,  that  each  member 
shall  engage  in  some  deiinile  Christian  service- 
That  I'eal  spiritnal  life  underlies  such  a  feiitival 
as  above  described  would  be  patent  to  anyone 
present  at  our  little  weekly  meeling  of  about  twenty 
Chhiese  women.  This  is  entirely  in  their  own 
hands  :  a  different  member  each  time  conducting 
it.  Intercessory  prayer  forma  an  important  part 
ot  the  service  :  at  the  close  a  collection  is  made. 
to  which  even  the  poorest  contribute,  for  society 
expenses  anil  missionary  objects.  The  question  is 
sometimes  raised,  "  Why  form  a  separate  sodety 
for  objects  involved  in  the  very  essence  of  ChiisUao 
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certain  tliat   this   move- 
.ae  of  Cliristian  reaponsi- 


ciiarch  life!"     But    it 

luent  has  dnflpeDod  tLe 

bility    among   «ur    native    converts ;   moreover,   as 

we  have  iilreaiy  indicated,  this  Cliriatiikn  Endeavour 

Society    promotes'    that     CLristian     union,     ivhose 

importance,    wliether  at   home   or   abroad,   ie   ever 

more  and  more  clearly  realised. 

"Hsrvr  too  Bus;  to  b*  Kind" 
It   was    said    of    the    late    celebrated    scientific 
man,    George    Johu    Romanes,    that,    olthoogh    he 
liad  always  on   hand   much  work,  he   was   "never 
too   busy   to    be   kiml."      How    different    it    often 
ia    with    smaller    men  1      Thongh    in    compnrisoii 
to   Romanes,  ve   are   no   better    than    busy   iiilets, 
we   begrudge  every  moment  oE  our  viiliiabtc  time, 
and  are   often  too  busy   to    be    kind.      If 
Livingstone     regretted    that    he   hail   not 
tgriveii    more    time    to    playing    with    bis 
children,  and  Carlyle  was  full  of  remorse 
for    neglecting!,    in    liis    zeal   for  work,  to 
be   attentive    lo    his   wife,   we   petty   men 
may  well  he  on   our  guard  against  being 
too  busy,  or  rather  too  fussy,  U>  be  kind. 

"A  Tall  Qentlemaii  Helping  Somebody." 
On   one    ocensiou    llie   wife   of    Uenernl 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  drove  to  a  railway  station 
til  meet  her  hasband.      She  told  the  foot- 
innn    to   go   and    find     his    master.     TJie 
sei-vant,   who  had    lieen  engaged    in    bir 
Biirtle's    absence,    asked    how    he    should 
know   the   General.      "  Oh,"  replied   Lady 
Frere,  "look  for  a  tall  gentleman  helping 
80[nebody."    The  description  wns  sulGcieat. 
The     servant    went,    and    found    the 
Oeneral  helping  an   ntd  lady  out  of  a 
railway   carriage.     How  well  it   is  for 
men  and  women   themselves,   as  well 
OS  for  the  world  they  bless,  when  tliey 
nre  known  by  God  to  be  persons  who 
ftre  aln-ays  trying  to  help  Eoniebody !       , 

nia  Ssd  ludiaju  of  North  jUnerloa. 
In    the   seventeenth    century    Eliot  (' 

and  llrainerd,  two  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fatlicrs,  became  the  pioneer  apostles 
to    the  Red  Indiana  ;   and  their  work  ... 

represented  the  first  I'mtestant  Mission 
undertaken  by  English  agents— a  service  in  which 
Cromwell,  the  Corporation  of  London  (who  paid 
for  the  printing  of  the  Bible),  and  many  others 
at  home,  showed  the  keenest  interest.  The  Rev. 
Egerton  Young,  who  is  at  present  engaged  in 
missionary  work  among  the  Indian  tribes  in 
Canada,  reminds  us  that  Eliot's  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  is  now  "  a  closed  volume  that 
DO  man,  woman  or  child  in  the  world  can 
read " ;  but  at  the  time,  as  the  first  Bible 
printed  on  the  Americnu  continent,  this  work 
was    a  great  achievement.    The    Nivth  American 


Indians  now  d amber  somewhat  over  407,090, 
rather  more  than  a  fourth  part  being  in  the 
British  possessions  of  Canada,  tlie  remainder 
(about  303,000)  being  found  in  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Young  speqks  of  the  interesting  people 
ntnong  whom  he  labours  as  "a  dying  race,  a 
vanishing  nation  ";  but  some  years  ago  Colonel 
G.  Mulloiy  read  a  paper  before  the  American 
Association  for  the  Advancenient  of  Science  in 
which  it  was  maintained  that  while  certain 
tribes  liave  become  extinct,  and  some  have 
diminished,  others  have  actually  increased ;  so 
that  the  total  is  probably  not  very  much  leas 
than  it  was  when  Europeans  first  became 
known  to  them.  This  is  not  the  opinion  of  the 
niKJority     of     observers.      In     taking     account    of 


these  people,  one  has  to  hear  well  in  mind  the 
last  extent  of  the  territory  over  which  tliey 
me  scattered.  ^Vhen  lie  resigned  a  prosperous 
church  to  undertake  his  present  service  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  country,  Mr.  Young  and  his  wife 
had  to  travel  for  nearly  three  months  before 
they  reached  their  station.  "\Vc  were  400 
miles  away  from  any  English  settlement,"  ho 
told  bis  friends  in  England.  "  My  wife  did  not 
see  a  white  woman  for  live  years.  V>e  received 
our  mails  twice  a  year,  and  waited  six  months 
for  our  doily   paper."    From  the  first  the  policy 
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und  thus  have  no  bolts  to  their  doors 
bnrs  across  their  -windon's  for  protection,  but 
ratltcr  to  live  as  Christian  teucliera  who  by 
self  denial  bnd  no  end  to  serve  apart  from 
giving  the  (iospel  to  those  who  ao  sorely 
neeileil  it  Some  knowledge  of  medicine  is 
found  to  be  of  great  benefit,  and,  indeed,  to 
be  indispensable.  The  niixsionnry's  district  is 
quite  aa  large  ns  England.  He  travels  by 
canoe  in  suinmet  and  by  a  dog-aledge  in  winter, 
not  always  having  a  house  better  than  ». 
enowdrift  to  sleep  in.  The  Chri»tian  missionary 
is  welcomed  on  every  hand,  and  wonderful 
indeed  is  the  effect  of  his  message.  In  their 
natural  stale,  these  Anlerican  Indians  have  no 
kindness  for  their  wouien,  who  are  the  mere 
slaves  o£  men,  and  nlivaya  ill-used.  To  burn 
old  women  out  of  the  way  was  regnrded  us 
being  both  convenient  and  conimend.-ible.  As 
Christians,  the  men  become  very  lender  to  aged 
mothers,  and  will  carry  them  to  a  relijiious 
service,  carefully  blanketed,  in  a  chair.  In  this 
we  see  the  contrast  which  paganism  inopires. 
'Whether  the  Ked  Indians  are  dying  out  or 
not,  it  is  etidcnt  that  they  represent  a  field 
of  service  in  which  a  gi'cnt  harvest  may  be 
wuD  for  s  comparatively  small   outlay. 


Bellgloiu  Vorkera  In  London. 
The  social  and  religious  condition  of  our 
great  metropolis  has  of  Into  years  received  an 
bver-increasini;  attention  from  the  oulnide  world. 
In  a  recently  published  volume  on  life  in 
West   London,    Mr.    Arthur    iihcrwall    gives  ooiue 


very  instractive  statistics  concerning  the  TcIi}:ioQ« 
'welfare  of  the  city.  Id  the  term  "  Official 
Christian  Workers  "  he  includes  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England,  ministers  of  oU 
denominations,  missionaries,  Scriptnre  readcn, 
itinerant  preachers,  nurses,  and   such-like  workers. 


In  the  nccompan}*ing  diagrams  we  Itavc  tried  to 
t-ive  sonie  idea  of  the  work  in  East  and 
West  London.  The  nctiittl  figures  as  given  by 
Jlr.  Slicnvell  are  as  follows  :— In  NoHh  London, 
one  worker  to  every  462  pei'sona  ;  in  Eost 
London,  one  worker  to  every  878  persons  ;  in 
.South  Loudon,  one  worker  to  every  723  persons ; 
in  West  London,  one  worker  to  every  432 
persons  :  in  Central  London,  one  worker  to 
eiery  520  persons.  The  harvest  truly  is  verj- 
great,  but  the  workers  are  few.  The  cry  is 
still  "  Come  over  .ind  iielp  ns  " — help  lis  to 
fight    the    great    battle     in    the    greatest   city   of 


the  1 


.rid. 


At  Top  and  Bottom. 

Sir  Horace  Walpole  B;iid  of  Dr,  Johnson  that 
he  might  he  a  very  good  man  at  bottom,  hut 
that  at  the  top  he  was  very  disagreeable.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  many  people,  and  of  some 
who  are  Chrisiiaa  workers.  Their  work  cnnuot 
but  suffer  in  consequence,  aiul  for  the  take  of  it. 
if  for  no  other  reason,  they  should  cnltivale  more 
winning  wnys,  A  gaiden  ought  to  have  good 
manure  dug  into  it,  hut  it  aluo  requires  a  little 
top-dressing. 

Oood-looking  People. 

Most  girls  are  pleased  to  l)e  thought  beautiful. 
nor  is  it  displeasiug  to  a  young  luiin  to  find  In- 
is  spoken  of  as  handsome.  But  if  uc  recall  ihc 
facea  that  arc  most  pleasing  to  iis,  we  shall 
commonly  lltiil  that  it  is  not  fairness  of  com- 
plexion or  evenness  of  feature  that  we  aduiire, 
hut  a  merry  smile,  a  kindly  expression,  a  frank, 
honest  look — it  is  really  the  ehamctcr  of  the 
person    expressed   in  the  face   which   attracts   as> 
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But  a  face  does  not  respond  to  the  effort  of  the 
njoment;  it  is  a  revelation  of  the  habitual  attitude 
of  the  soul.  Thoreau  says  :  "  Any  nobleness  begins 
at  once  to  refine  a  man's  features,  any  meanness 
or  sensuality  to  im brute  them." 

Our  Best. 

Very  pathetic  was  the  farewell  of  that  noble 
Christiuu  soldier,  General  Lee,  to  his  defeated 
anny  :  "  I  have  done  the  best  I  could."  We  may 
be  beatei^  in  our  battle  of  life,  but  let  us  try 
to  be  able  to  say  with  truth  tlie  same  words. 

For  the  Barge  CliildreiL 

We  are  gliid  to  be  able  to  state  that  the  London 
City  Mission  has  two  helpers  continually  at  work 
amon<;st  the  children  of  the  barges ;  but,  as  a 
result  of  the  article  which  appeared  in  our  last 
nunilier,  imder  the  title  "  The  Cry  of  the  Canal 
Children,"  the  authorities  of  the  Mission  are 
making  a  special  effort  to  increase  their  workers 
amongst  this  roving  and   piteously   neglected  class 


of  children.  They  are  issuing  an  appeal  for  help 
to  be  devoted  to  this  Ciiuse,  and  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  receive  and  forward  the  donations  of 
any  of  our  readers  who  desire  to  help  in  the  move- 
ment. The  offices  of  the  JMission  are  in  Bridewell 
Lane,  E.C.,  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  courteous 
secretary,  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Hutchinson,  will  be  very 
pleased  to  answer  any  inquiries  as  to  this  par- 
ticular effort,  or  to  give  information  upon  the 
useful  work  generally  which  is  being  accomplished 
by  the  Mission  in  all  parts  of  London,  alike 
amongst  children  and  adults. 


0T7B  PRESENTATION  PLATE. 
As  announced  in  ■  our  last  issue,  a  fine-art  re^ 
production  of  Holnian  Hunt's  famous  picture, 
"The  Light  of  the  World,"  is  presented,  as. 
a  separate  plate,  with  this  number.  Should  there 
be  any  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  plate,  our  readers, 
are  requested  to  communicate  at  once  with  the 
Publishers. 


OUR    LBAQIJE    OP    CHRISTIAN    COMPASSION. 

OBJECT  : 

TO  BAND  TOOVTHER   PEOPLE  OF  ALL  CL%8SE3  AND  AGES  IS  THE   SERVICE  OF  OOD  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  BUFFERINO 
MSN,    WOMEN,  AND   CHILDREN,  AND   ALSO   FOB   THE   WELL-BKINO   OF   lliE   LOWER   ANIMALS. 


^N  our  January  number  we  pub- 
lished the  full  particulars  of  a 
Spreading  -  Tree  Recruit  in  g 
Scheme  J  and  offered  special 
prizes  to  each  of  those  pro- 
moters who  sends  in  the  ten 
highest  totals  of  new  mem- 
bers (not  being  less  than 
1,000  in  each  case)  obtained 
bv  means  of  this  Scheme  ou 
or  before  the  Ist  Of  Juiie,  and  a  handsome  pre- 
sentation volume  to  every  promoter  who  sends 
1,000  or  more  names  by  that  date.  This  scheme 
in  some  respects  resembles  the  **  Snowball "  sys- 
tem, but  has  none  of  its  objectionable  features, 
and  consists  in  sending  a  brief  letter  to  two  or 
more  friends,  inviting  them  to  join  the  League, 
and  asking  each  of  them  to  write  similar  letters 
to  two  other  friends,  and  so  on.  If  the  system 
is  properly  carried  out  as  described  in  tlie 
January  part,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  new  recruits  which  each  promoter  can  obtain, 
and  at  the  cost  of  very  little  time  and  trouble. 
As,  however,  the  chain  may  po.sHJbly  be  broken 
in  the  first  few  links,  it  is  advisable  for  every 
promoter  to  start  a  number  of  chains,  and  not  to 
confine  himself  to  one  or  two. 

Another  method  which   may  commend    itself   of 
making   the    League   and   its   objects    more    fully 


known  and  of  gaining  large  numbers  of  new 
members  is  what  may  well  be  termed — 

SCATTERING    THE    SEED  ; 

and  in  this  case  the  **  scatterer "  could  obtain  re- 
cruits by  personal  cauvass  of  a  town  or  district 
armed  with  the  membership  forms,  which  will  be 
supplie<l,  post  free,  on  application  to  the  Editor,  La 
Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C.  By  means  of 
house-to-house  visitation  it  would  be  possible  to 
secure  very  good  results  in  the  course  of  a  few  weeks^ 
or  a  local  directory  might  be  utilised  with  advan- 
tage to  approach  possible  memliers  through  the  post. 
In  addition  to  the  prizes  and  medals  offered  in 
our  January  number,  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to» 
award  an  extra  £5  pRiZE 

to  the  member  who  first  sends  in  1,000  names; 
obtained  by  means  of  these  schemes.  It  is  not 
ncces.sary  that  the  names  should  be  presented  iii 
bnlk,  but  should  be  sent  to  the  office  of  The. 
Quiver  in  fifties  and  hundreds,  which  will  then 
be  placed  to  the  credit  of  the   senders. 

It  is  required  that  every  member  who  wishes  to- 
join  in  either  or  Inith  of  these  efforts  to  promote 
our  League  of  Compassion  should  forward  his  or 
her  name  and  address  to  the  Editor  at  once  (not 
necessarily  for  publication),  and  if  he  is  adopting 
the  "Scattering"  system,  the  name  of  the  town 
or  district  to  be  canvassed  should  also  be  'sent. 
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"The  Quiver"  Funds. 
List   of   contributions    received    from    January 
5th,    1897,    up    to    and    including    January    29tli, 
1897.     Subscriptions   received   after  this   date   will 
be  acknowledged  next  month  : — 

For  ^'Tht  Quiver"  Waif  a'  Fund:  J.  J.  E.,  Govan 
<llOth  donation),  da.;  It  A.«  BiigUion,  2b.;  K.  d.,  Croucu 
Jiliid,  d6. ;  A  Glasgow  Mother  (80ch  donation).  Is. ;  Anon., 
Port  George,  38. ;  G.  Smith,  SelDy,  le.  Id. 

For  **  The  Qwiver  **  Playgrounds  Fund  .*  D.  M.  Grundy, 
U  6d. ;  S.  MiicheU,  28. 

For  Dr.  Barnardo'a  Homes :  M.  K.,  33. ;  J.  R.  R.,  2s.  6d. 
We  are  also  asked  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  (U.  iroui 
to.  H.,  Plymouth,  and  los.  from  T.  W.  J.,  sent  direct. 

For  Indian  Lepers'  Famine  Fund:  A  Well- Wisher, 
lOs. ;  £.  F.  L.  M.,  28. ;  A  Thank-Olteriug,  Is. 

For  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund:  Mies 
Palmer,  Putney,  3e. 

For  The  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Children :  Cissy,  28. 6d. 


"The  Quiver"   Order  of  Honourable   Service. 

PATROy— H.B.H.    PRINCESS    CHRISTIAN. 

A  In  response  to  many  pressinj*  request?, 

^JjS^^  the  Register  of  this  Order  (which 
^jH^^  at   present    contains   over    Two    Thou- 

▼  eand  Members)  has  been  reopened   for 

a  short  period,  and  to  a  limited  number  of  new 
cnembers.     Ail  domestic  servants  who  have  served 


in  their  present  situations  for  ten  years  and  up* 
wards  are  eligible  for  enrolment  Application 
should  be  made  ou  the  special  form  provided  for 
the  purpose,  which  can  be  obtained,  on  enclosing 
a  stamped  envelope,  from  the  Editor  of  Th£ 
Quiver,   La  Belle  Sauvage,   London,  E.C. 

A   FOREWORD. 

Our  next  number  "will  open  M'ith  a  profusely 
illustrated  article  on  "Mementoes  of  Protestant 
Reformers,"  M'hich  has  been  written  b}^  a  Special 
Commissioner,  and  will  be  followed  by  illustrated 
papers  on  the  origin  and  work  of  the  Rag<]red 
School  Union  by  Earl  Compton,  M.P.  ;  a  timely 
account  of  "My  Visit  to  Armenia"  by  G.  B. 
BURGIN  ;  a  chat  on  "  Letters  "  by  Canon  Teign- 
MOUTU  Shore,  and  others.  The  sermon  papers, 
which  are  also  illustrated,  will  be  contributed  by 
the  Dean  of  Windsor  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hugh 
Macmillan  ;  whilst,  in  addition  to  instalments 
of  the  two  serial « stories,  the  number  will  also 
contain  three  complete  stories,  including  one  by 
the  new  popular  writer,  David  Lyall,  entitled 
"Across  the  Seas." 
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THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    OX    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSONft) 


QUESTIONS. 

49.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  St.  Paul  speaks  of  self- 
control  as  the  great  secret  of  all  success? 

50.  On  what  occasions  did  St  PauU  after  his  con- 
version, observe  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  Jewish 
Church  in  order  to  conciliate  the  Jews! 

51.  Wherein  does  the  illustration  given  by  St.  Paul  of 
the  races  at  Olympia  fail  in  its  application  to  the 
6piritoaI  race  in  which  man  is  engaged} 

52.  What  proof  have  we  of  the  rapid  development  of 
ihe  Church  after  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on  the 
Day  of  Pentecost? 

53.  What  great  gift  did  God  give  to  the  Apostles  for 
the  extension  of  the  Church? 

54.  What  instance  have  we  of  the  discernment  of  the 
thoughts  mentioned  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles? 

55.  What  manifestations  of  miraculous  power  were 
Siven  by  St.  Peter  in  his  journey  throughout  Judaea? 

56.  After  St.  Paul's  conversion  the  Church  had  rest 
throughout  all  Judsea,  Samaria,  and  Galilee.  To  what 
was  the  cessation  of  persecution  due? 

57.  What  is  remarkable  in  the  fact  that  St.  Peter 
lodged  with  Simon  the  tanner  whilst  at  Joppa? 

58.  In  what  way  may  Cornelius  be  looked  upon  as  the 
first  Gentile  admitted  into  the  Church? 

59.  In  what  way  did  God  manifest  His  acceptance  of 
Cornelius  and  his  friends  into  the  privileges  of  the 
Gospel? 

eo.  In  what  way  did  God  teach  St.  Peter  that  the 
Gentiles  were  to  be  admitted  into  the  Church? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  381 

37.  By  Jewish  freed  men  from  Rome,  cmd  strangers 
from  Cyrenia  and  Alexandria  (Acts  vi.  9). 

38.  St.  Stephen  tells  us  that  not  only  the  body  of  Joseph 
was  carried  away  from  Egypt  by  the  Israelites,  but  the 
bodies  of  his  brethren,  and  were  buried  at  Sychem 
(Acts  vii.  15,  16 ;  Ex.  xili.  19). 

39.  Moses  speaks  of  " unoircumcised  lips"  (Acts  vii. 
51 ;  Ex.  vi.  12). 

40.  By  St  Peter,  St.  Stephen,  Ananias,  and  St.  James 
(Acts  ili.  14,  vii.  52,  xxii.  14,  and  James  v.  6). 

41.  St.  Philip  the  Deacon;  afterwards  St.  Peter  and 
St.  John  visited  Samaria  to  strengthen  and  confirm  the 
Christians  (Acts  viii.  5,  6,  12>I7,  85). 

42.  The  persecution  commenced  at  Jerusalem,  and 
extended  to  Syria,  St.  Stephen  being  the  first  Christian 
martyr  (Acts  viii.  1.  2). 

43.  By  the  Ethiopian  Eunuch  who  was  hunself  con> 
verted  to  Christianity  by  St.  Philip  the;  Deacon  (Acta 
viii.  26—40). 

44.  By  being  baptised  (Acts  viii.  36-38). 

45.  Dorcas,  the  widow  of  Joppa,  whom  St.  Peter  after^ 
wards  restored  to  life  (Acts  viii.  40,  and  ix.  36,  37). 

46.  The  light  seen  by  the  men  who  aocompanied  SL 
Paul  at  the  time  of  his  conversion  was  lightning,  and  tlie 
voice  heard  by  them  was  thunder,  but  the  voice  of  Jesus 
they  did  not  hear  (Acts  ix.  7,  and  xxiL  9). 

47.  They  remained  at  Jerusalem  (Acts  viiL  1). 

48.  St.  Paul  began  his  life  as  a  Christian  mlssioner  in 
the  synagogues  at  Damascus  (Acts  ix.  20). 
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MBMBNTOES    OP    PROTESTANT    REFORMERS. 

By  the  Author  of  "A  Lif«  of  Hand«l,"  etc. 


«  siKht 
a  little  curi- 
Qns  that  our 

and  li- 
braries, and 
the  historic 
houses  acat^ 
tered  up  and 


dow 


the 


length  and 
breadth  of 
the  land, 
should  con- 
tain so  f«w 
wyclif"s  chair  at  LtrTTKRWOBTH     peljcs      and 

of  thoet-  who 
count<^  not  their  lives  dear  to  themselves, 
but  laid  them  di>wn  joyfully  hi  defence  of  the 
faith  once  delivered  to  the  saints. 

The  reason,  however,  is  not  very  far  to 
seek :  for  the  Protestant  martyi's  at  the  time 
they  siiffei'ed  were  in  the  ivpressed  minority, 
and  the  bigotry  of  the,  times  was  sueh  that 
anyone  who  was  -known  to  favour  or  feel 
any  affection  for  them  Ix^-ame  at  once  a 
uiispect,  and  ran  a-  teiribly  ■  near  lisk  of 
sharing  their  fate.  They  wei«,  moi'eover, 
stripped  of  all  their  posxesHionK ;  everything 
they  had  was  either  stolen  or  conflscaUtd. 

Some  of  the  eaily  English  refonnere  were 
not  exactly  martyrs  in  the  ordinary  sense 
of  the  tenn.  Theii'  aim  was  to  i-efomi  the 
Church  from  within,  and  to  give  their 
countrynititn  a  free  and  open  Bible  in  their 
own  mother  tongue.  It  was  a  great  ambition 
and  a  laborious  work,  uod  they  endured 
much  difficulty,  and  even  persecution.  Still 
they  were  tho  nurat  learned  luen  in  the 
kingdom,  and  the  reverence  and  respect  for 
learning  waxe<l  stronger  every  year.  They 
were  the  only  class  who  had  the  opportunity 
of  being  acquaint«-d  with  th<^  languages  in 
which  the  Holy  Book  existed,  and  weiv  con- 
vinced that  if  tilt!  light  of  tnith  wei^e  ever 
to  dawn  on  the  people  at  large,  it  would  be 
through  the   teaching  of  the  Master  at  first 

It  is  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  John 
Wyclif,  the  North  Country  scholar  who 
became  Master  of  Balliol  when  considerably 
past  middle  age,  was  a  political  as  well  as 
a  religious  reformer.  He  held  and  preached 
that    the    Pope   had    no    business    to   govern 


England,  using  the  King  as  a  mere  catspnw ; 
but  that  all  tem[K>i-al  authority  should  )x> 
siurendei-ed  to  the  civil  power.  John  of 
Gaunt  stood  by  him  for  a  time,,  but  imdei- 
pain  of  the  displeasure  of  "  the  Head  of  the 
Church "  iiade  him  be  silent.  Wyclif  re- 
sponded by  denying  the  doctrine  of  Tian- 
subetantiatlon.  and  writing  a  m'ries  of  Plain  ' 
Tracts  for  Plain  People  that  have  gained  htm 
the  title  of  ■■  Founder  of  our  English  Pitwt."  ' 
Edward  Hi.,  who  in  his  heart  could  ))ut 
side  with  the  doughty  champion  of  his 
rlghtn,  sent  htm  to  Bnigns  to  meet  the 
Papal  Conunissioners  and  renionstraU^  against 
the  impertinence  of  the  Bishop  of  Kom<'  in 
presenting  incumlients  U}  English  iK'neflces ; 
and  when  he  returned,  knowing  that  Oxford 
was  no  longer  a  safe  and  coniforUible  altode- 
for  the  11'fornu'r,  presented  him  to  the  living 
of  Lnttei-worth  in  Leicestershire,  wheru  during 
the  last  nine  years  of  bis  life  he  devoted 
all  his  leisur<'  to  the  translation  of  the  Bible 
and  organising  his  little  missionary  army  of 
Poor  Priests. 


THE  WTCLtF  POLPIT,   LUTTSRWOBTH. 
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Bishop  of  Exoter.  There  Is  a  letter  in  tho 
hiuidwiitinK  of  the  latter  in  the  liUmry  at 
Laiubeth  regi'etting  his  inability  to  conw  up 
to  the  consecration  of  an  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, and  several  edition)*  of  his  Bible  an,- 
in  the  British  Museum.  One  dated  October, 
1635,  was  probably  printed  at  ZUi'ich,  as  the 
tjipe  and  paper  are  of  German  make.  In 
hie  preface  Coverdale  says  he  made  the 
translation  "  out  of  Douche "  (i.e.  Geniian, 
chiefly  from  the  Ztlrich  Bible  of  1334  and 
Luther)  "  and  Latyn,  out  of  five  sundry  in- 
terpreters. To  help  me  herein  I  had  sondrye 
translators,  not  only  in  Latyn,  but  also  of 
the  louche  interpretont,  whom  because  of 
their  synguler  gyfts,  and  speciall  diligence  on 
the  Bible,   1  have  been  glad  to  follow." 

Thomas  Bilney,  frequently  called  "The  Cam- 
bridge Martyr,"  suffered  during  the  i-eign  of 
Henry  VIII.  He  was  of  Norfolk  birth  and 
parentage,  and  went  up  to' Cambridge  as  the 
latest  stage  in  his  education.  His  great  point 
was  the  pride  and  insolence  of  the  clergy,  and 
as  soon  as  he  received  holy  orders  he  preached 
i^lfainst  it  with  a  violence  that  attracted  the 
displeasure  of  Cardinal  Wolsey.  By  his  ordet-b 
Bilney  was  imprisoned,  but  when  he  apologised 
was  set  fitte,  and  returned  to  Cambridge  in  1531). 
For  two  years  he  diligently  studied  the  Bible, 
and  then  departed  to  his  native  county,  wliei-c 
he  preached  against  idolatl?  and  superstition, 
and  lamented  his  own  weakness  in  "denying 
the  faith  "  when  imprisoned.  Ue  wna  soon  ai-- 
rested  by  the  Bishop's  oidei's,  degi-nded  from 
the  ministry,  and  sentenced  to  be  btu-ned 
at  the  stake,  which  wax  earned  out  on  the 


Corpus  Oamti 


tlt«  Rible  in  tAs  Li&rarv  of 


Lultervi'orth  wai-mly  cherishea  the  memory 
of  its  great  rector,  and  there  are  mere 
authentic  remains  of  antiquity  in  the  parish 
church  than  in  almost  any  other.  The 
tower  and  principal  portions  of  the  nave  are 
thirteeoth-pentiiry  work,  and  the  aisles  wei-e 
built  about  thirty  years  liefoi-e  Wyclif  s 
incumlH-ni-y.  The  oak  pulpit,  of  wlileh  we  give 
an  ilhisU-atlon,  is  no  doubt  coeval  with  the 
eai'liest  pait  of  the  ehurch,  and  wim  conse- 
quently the  identical  one  ft-om  which  the 
i-efonner  pi-eached.  Th*i  arm-chair  is  now  on 
the  noith  side  of  the  Communion  talile,  and 
is  considei'ed  to  have  been  the  very  chair  in 
which  he  was  placed  when  stricken  with 
paralyHiH  during  his  ininistrntiiin,  and  carrie<l 
Into  his  house  to  die. 

The  next  noted  translatoi's  of  the  Bible 
were  'VVilliom  Tyndole   and  Miles  Coverdale, 


lOfh  .>f  NoveuilMT.  t'onl^niporary  records 
t^-ll  of  his  cheerfulness  when  \mder  sentence, 
and  how  he  informed  those  who  stood  by  the 
Art'  that  the  friars  were  not  instnimenlial  in 
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his  death.    Hp  wiw  less  a  martyr  to  the  i>pr- 
HPt-iition     of    thp    Rnmish    Ohurrh    than     to 
('anlinnl    Wols(>y'n    ofTpnded    pride.  And    hnd 
many     frienda     in     the    univeraity.      In    the 
library  of  l.!otpiia  Christi  College  a  Bihie  is 
prmerved    that   hetonged 
to  him,  and  through  the 
courtesy   of    the    Master 
and  FellowH  we  are  ahle 
to    reproduce     a    photo- 
graph typical  of  a  page 
of   the   volume.     It  b  a 
fine  copy  of  the  "Biblia 
Vulgata,"      printed       at 
Lyons    by  John    Marion 
In  1621^  containing  many 
initial  letters    and   small 
woodcuts,     some     at    all 
events   from    Albert 
DUrer'a      designs.        The 
title-page,  which  remains 
inta«t,  has  the  well-known 
taoN  rvi-p  OB  anXcM       picture  of  St.  Jerome  in 
CROSS    USED    AT       his  study,  and  the  hook 
MARTYRDOMS.  Is  in  its  original  binding. 

It  is  altogether  a  most 
interesting  volume,  quite  apart  from  having 
belonged  to  the  martyr.  A  note  in  the 
lieginning,  apparently  in  the  donor's  hand. 
states  that  it  was  given  to  the  college  by 
Mr.  Wilson;  a  former  Fellow,  in  1688;  that  it 
had  belonged  to  Bilney,  and  that  the  MS. 
references  and  notes  scattered  here  and  them 
throughout  the  volume  are  in  Bilney's  writing. 
John  Hooper,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester, was  an  Oxford  scholar  and  graduate 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.,  but  his  preaching 
and  teaching  were  so  displeasing  to  many  of 
the  dons  that  he  left  the  university  and 
took  refuge  with  his  friend  Sir  Thomas 
Anmdel,  whence  he  escapeil  to  Prance,  and, 
liki"so  many  other  stiidente  of  the  day,  went 
on  to  Basle  and  Zurich,  where  he  enjoyed 
the    society    of   many    not.ilije    scholars    and 


reformers,  and  mar- 
ried. When  the  Boy- 
King,  Edward  VI., 
was  on  the  throne. 
Hooper  returned,  and 
became  a.  very  noted 
London  ecclesiastic. 
After  preatjhing  before 
the  young  monarch  he 
was  made  Bishop  of 
Gloucester,  and  two 
years  afterwards 
Bishop  of  Worceiit^r. 
He  deems  to  have  been 
a  clever,  busy  man, 
very  liberal  to  his 
kTiMRR  vraKS  TIED  AT  neighbours,    and    con- 

MUSErM  seqiiently    much     !«'- 

loved :  but  when 
Queen  Mary  cume  into 
power  Hooper  was  one  of  the  flrst  victims. 
The  pretexts  on  which  he  was  called  to 
London  were  mere  technical  matters  touching 
his  occupation  of  his  diocese,  from  which  a 
Dr.  Heath  had  l)een  removed  by  Edward  VI. 
For  eighteen  nionths  he  was  shut  up  in  the 
noisome  Fleet  Prison,  deprived  of  his  goods 
and  revenues,  examined  thrice  before  the  five 
i  (all  Bishopn),  and  sent  by  night 


ST.  mart's,  oxroan. 

iShaiHrtu  Ike  piUar—Ihe  'rrond  on  lltf  letl—l 
is  Mitvfd  Cninmrr  ira"  rhninrd  dimiiff  h 
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through  the  dark  gtreete  to  Newgate,  where 
Bonner  degi'aded  him,  and  the  very  nest 
nioi'niug  the  Bishop  and  hia  guai-ds  I'ode  "joy- 
fully "  to  Gloucester.    It  wua  Thursday  evening  . 


when  they  ren«he<l  the  eity,  and  Dr.  Hooper 
wiiK  wannly  received  liyhis  old  friends  and 
the  eivic  aiilhuritieH,  who,  nevertheless,  had  to 
eaiTy  out  the  Queen's  Iwhest.  Ei»riy  on  Satur- 
day nioming  Hooper  l)OtTowed  a  gown  from 
liiM  host,  and  with  a  stalF  (as  he  was  then 
HiifTeritig  from  sciatica)  walked  quietly  between 
the  .shei'ilTs  to  the  stake,  which  was  el-ected 
near  the  great  elni-ti-ee  by  the  Prieats'  College, 
where  he  had  lieen  wont  to  pi-each.  Everj' 
tree  and  eveiy  vacant  spate  was  crowded  with 
mouiiiful  faees  as  the  Bishop  whs  bound  to  the 
Htake.  with  an  iron  hoop,  and  in  three-quarters 
of  an  hour  the  fire  had  done  its  woi-st,  and  he 
was  dead.  The  oidy  souvenii'  knonii  to  exist 
in  connection  with  this  inartyr  Is  a  poitiun 
of  the  Iteam  to  which  he  was  ehainml  in  Mr, 
Ingrani'x  house  the  night  liefore  lie  suffered. 
It  belongs  to  Mrs.  Gat-aere.  of  Diulhill.  in 
ShropKhire,  who  has  kindly  allowed  It  lo  lie 
photographed  for  us. 

About    eight    months    later.    Dr.    Nicholai    . 
Ridley,  -Bishoji    of    London,    and    Dr.    Hugh 
lAtimer,  who  had   for  a  time. been   Bishop  of 
Worcester,  weie  burned  in  one  fli'e  at  Oxford. 
.    lintiiner  waa  a  fai-iner's  son,   whose  father 


paid  £4  annually  for  the  land  he  tilled,  and 
"hod  walk  for  one  hundred  sheep,"  while  his 
wife  uiilked  thirty  kine.  He,  must  have  shared 
somewhat  in  the  stir  uf  the  New  Learning  that 
spread  over  the  land  under  the  eighth  Henry ; 
for  he  kept  his  sou  Hugh  to  school,  and, 
being  a  youth  of  promise,  he  was  sent  by 
Archbishop  Warhani  to  study  at  Padiut. 
But  though  Latimer  rose  in  the  Church,  he 
remained  a  poor  man,  and  was  old  when  he 
was  imprisoned  at  Oxford  with  Ridley,  and 
hiMUght  before  Cardinal  Pole's  commissioners 
—the  Bishops  of  Lincoln.  Gloucester,  and 
Bristol-in  the  chiiiih  of  St.  Mary,  Oxford, 
of  the  interior  of  which  we  give  a  pho- 
toginph.  By  kind  permission  of  Mr.  A.  J, 
.Evans,  Keeper  of  the  Ashniolean  Museum, 
we  are  able  to  reproduce  a  portion  of  the 
charred  stake  dug  up  in  Broad  Stieet, 
precisely  under  the  sfHit  over  against  Balliol 
Collt^e  where  a  cross  now  uiarks  the  place 
wheiv  the  Bishops  sufTered.  Ridley  went  to 
the  stake  in  his  fuiTed  gown,  cap.  and  tippet, 
which  he  took  otT  and  handed  to  his  brother- 
in-law,  and  passed  sundry  small  things  to  the 
friends  who  stood  by  with  tears  in  their  eyes. 
To  Sir  Henrj-  Lee  he  gave  a  new  groat;  to 
otheiv  some  napkins,  nutmegs,  and  pieces  of 
ginger,  his  dial,  and  whatever  was  in  his 
pocketA  Poor  Latimer  had  nothing  to  give; 
he  wore  a  long  white  shroud  with  the  thread- 
bare Bristol  frieze  gown  in  which  he  bad  been 
tried  over  it,  a  handkerchief  on  his  grey  head, 
and  a  conunon  large  cloth  cap  with  ear-flaps 
buttoned  under  his  chin.  I*robahIy  his  penny 
leathern  girdle,  his  old  caseless  spectacles,  and 
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his  Testament  with  the  leather 
string  to  it,  were  ieft 
lodgings  for  someone  who  hod 
iK'eit     kind    to    him,    Imt 
DientiuD  IB  niikde  of  them. 

The    small    but    heavy    i 
cross,   meftsuring  nine    inches  <.  - 

by  three,  is  fnun  the  Ashmo- 
lean  Museum,  iilid  is  Btipposed 
Ui  have  been  used  to  give 
some  of  the  martyrs  a  mer- 
ciful eou.p  de  yrdce.  hut  this 
only  rests  on  tradition. 

Cranmer's     end     was    very 
near.    He  was  still  imi)risoned 
in  Bocardo  when  his  brethren 
suffered ;    and  though  Bidley, 
passing  by  on  his  way  to  the 
stahe,  looked  up  at  the  glaas  window,  hoping 
to  see  and  exchange  a    word  with  him,  the 
Archbishop   was   engaged    in    disputing    with 
Friar    Soto,    and    waa    probably    ignorant    of 
the    little    procession    going    past.     Ue   was 
a    well  -  known    Cambridge    scholar,    and     an 
active  adviser  of  the  divoi-ce  of  King  Henry 
from  Catherine  of  An^on.   When  Archbishop 


Warham  died  he  was  appointed  to  the  See  of 
Canterbury,  and  it  was  he  who  pronounced  the 
marriage  of  his  royal  master  with  his  brother's 
widow  invalid,  and  who,  a  week  later,  placed 


the  crown  on  Anne  Boleyn'a  fair  and  iinre- 
luctant  brow.  It  was  no  wonder  that  when 
Catherine's  daughter  hecanke  Queen  Cranmer 
was  line  of  the  first  victims  of  her  wrath.  It 
was  he  who  employed  Miles  Coverdale  to  re- 
vise Tyndftle's  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 
who  sueeessfully  urg^ed-i  Henry  to  place  that 
Bihie  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  to  chain 
copies  of  it  in  the  churchee,  so  that  those  who 
could  might  read  it  aloud  to  those  who  could 
Bot.  This,  of  couTBB,  was  raieon  de  plus 
against  him  from  Queen  Mary's  point  of  view, 
but  meanwhile  Cranmer  had  become  a  thorough 
Protestant.  He  once  recanted,  but  in  8t.  Mary's 
Church,  on  the  road  to  the  stake,  he  abjured 
that  recantation,  and  declared  that  his  un- 
worthy right  hand,  which  had  written  it, 
should  be  first  burned.  The  second  pillaF  on 
the  left  in  our  photograph  is  the  one  to  which 
it  is  believed  he  was  chained  during  his  long 
trial ;  and  into  the  wall  of  St.  Mary's,  over 
one  of  the  doors,  is  now  built  what  remains 
of  the  pulpit  from  whi<-h  he  had  been  in  the 
hahit  of  preaching  whenever  he  visited  Oxford. 
The  steel  hand  that  secured  his  lx)dy  to  the 
stake  is  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum. 

The  <:hief  possession  left  by  Thomas  Cranmer 
was  his  fine  library,  consisting  of  MHS.  and 
printed  hooks.  Many  of  these  were  either 
appropriate  during  his  imprisonment,  or 
fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies  and  were 
disperseil ;  iiut  seveiwl  of  the  MSS.  were  re- 
covered hy  Archbishop  Parker,  The  library 
aft*r  (Jranmer's  death  was  forfeited  to  the 
Crown,  and  then  passed  into  the  keeping  of 
Henry,  £!arl  of  Arundel,  steward  of  Queen 
Mary's  household,  who  bequeathed  it  in  I57n 
to  Lord  Lumley,  on  whoee  death,  in  1609,  Cran- 
mer's library  was  purchased  by  Henry,  Prince 
of  Wales,  On  the  death  of  this  promising 
young  prince— "the  nation's  hope"— in  161^ 
many  of  his  books,  were  sold:  but  the  bulk, 
including  Cranmer's,  went  to  the  royal  library, 
and  are  now  preserved  in  the  British  Museum. 

Stray  volumes  containing  the  autograph  of 
the  martyred  Archbishop  are,  however,  found 
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religious  liberty,  but  of  her  wonderful  educa- 
tional Byatem,  lived  under  the  jiuisdiction 
of  Mary  of  Guise,  widow  of  James  V.,  a 
wise  ruler  though  an  ardent  Papist,  and  of 
the  winsome  but  ill-fated  Mary  Queen  of 
Scote,  her  daughter.  The  Queen  gave  him  a 
watfh,  whirh  is  stitl  preserved  in  the  Free 
Church  Library  at  Aberdeen. 

A  notabie  Scottish  martyr  who  suffered 
about  1661  watt  the  Rev.  James  Oiithrie,  an 
Edinburgh  divine,  whose  memory  is  much 
venerated.  He  fought  tooth  and  nail  against 
the  eetablishment  of  Episcopacy  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  II.,  and  wrote  a  book  called  "The 
Causes  «f  God's  Wrath,"  which  gave  no  un- 
certain sound  as  to  the  condition  of  the 
Court  as  it  then  was,  and  the  duty  of  Presby- 
tarianlsm  to  lie  true  to  itself  and  its  sternly 
h%h  calling.  Highly  prized  relics  of  thiH 
good  man  who  gav«  his  life  for  his  faith  are 
kept  in  the  Smith  Institute  at  Stirling,  includ- 
ing his  arm-chair  and  a  curious  old  panel 
portrait,  which  we  reproduce. 
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in  several  country  libraries ;  and  these  are 
probably  books  that  were  stolen  during 
(burner's  incarceration.  One  such  volume 
was  discovered  quite  accidentally  some  few 
years  ago  in  the  lilirary  of  Leigh  Grammar 
School,  Lancashire,  The  ant^^rapb  is  thiw 
written,  "  Thomas  Cantnariefi,"  in  running 
hand ;  and,  besides  the  autograph,  the  text  is 
marked  in  various  places,  do\ibtless  by  (!ran- 
iner's  own  hand,  as  we  know  he  was  in  the 
habit  of  marking  his  favourite  passagoH.  The 
iMjuk  is  nn  octavo  copy  of  a  translation  of 
the  BiMtk  ot  ProverliH.  hy  "  that  great  clerk " 
Philip  Melancthon,  and  is  dated  lf>2r>.  Pai't 
of  its  history  since  it  passed  from  <'rannier's 
possession  may  be  traced  from  other  auto- 
graphs in  it.  Aft^r  the  death  of  (hnnmcr 
it  was  in  the  possession  of  one  J.  Hmallwood; 
in  1677  its  owner  ap|>pared  to  be  John  Birch- 
cnhead,  and  a  iriuch  later  autograph  in 
school-boy  caligraphy  is  "Thomaa  Burson." 
The  volume  is  bound  in  strong  beech  boards, 
and  although  the  claiips  are  gone,  it  is  in  an 
excellent  state  of  preservation. 

The  cases  of  the  Scottish  reformers  and 
martyrs  are  somewhat  different  from  those 
of  England.  John  Knox,  the  reformer  to 
irhom  Scotland  owes  bo  much  not  only  td 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


FLAT. 

T  was  the  middle  of  May 
when  Joyce 
Hardy  arrived 
in  Enjirland,  and 
before  a  month 
hod  passed  she 
was  settled  in  a 
tiny  flat  near 
Westminster. 
After  due  deliberation, 
she  had  decided  to 
risk  the  expense  of 
hiring:  a  flat  and  fur- 
nishing it  very  simply, 
rather  than  condemn  her- 
self to  the  discomfort  of 
musty  lodi^intirs  and  extor- 
tionate landladies.  Her  rooms 
were  at  the  very  top  of  the 
building,  and  when  she  first 
took  them  she  woa  the  sole  occupant  of  the  floor. 
She  often  thought,  as  she  looked  out  on  the  endless 
vista  of  roofs  and  sky,  that  she  could  scarcely  be 
more  completely  alone  in  the  desert  than  here  in 
the  heart  of  London.  In  the  daytime  her  calling 
OS  reporter  to  a  newspaper  took  her  necessarily 
into  crowds.  She  visited  all  the  principal  picture 
galleries,  she  was  present  as  often  as  possible  at 
concerts,  and  other  assemblies,  and  even  found 
herself  on  one  occasion  at  one  of  the  leading 
cricket  matches  at  "Lord's."  On  that  day  she 
suddenly  saw  Palgrave^s  pretty  niece  in  one  of 
the  carriages  that  were  drawn  up,  and  hod  slipped 
hastily  bock  into  the  crowd,  afraid  lest  another 
step  might  bring  her  face  to  face  with  her  late 
fellow-traveller,  but  Palgrave  himself  hod  not 
oroased  her  path.  Sometimes  Joyce  felt  herself 
more  completely  alone  when  jostled  by  a  crowd 
than  when  she  had  locked  herself  into  her  tiny 
flat  at  night.  So  many  people  around  her,  and 
not  one  heart  that  beat  in  sympathy  with  her 
own !  Joyce  did  not  keep  a  servant  A  woman 
oame  in  once  a  day  to  tidy  and  clean  her  rooms, 


and  her  simple  morning  and  evening  meals  were 
cooked  by  her  own  hand.  She  rarely  came  book 
to  her  dinner  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  but  gener- 
ally found  her  way  to  a  respectable  restaurant  in 
Oxford  Street.  A  great  many  people  seemed  to 
adopt  the  some  plan ;  she  became  familiar  with 
many  of  the  faces  there,  and  noted  that  some  of 
the  women  looked  sad  and  careworn;  others  again 
evidently  had  not  yet  much  fault  to  find  with 
the  world.  One  girl  especially  arrested  her  atten- 
tion day  after  day.  She  was  quite  young,  tall, 
and  very  striking  looking,  with  masses  of  red 
hair  which  shone  with  almost  doEzling  brightness. 
Her  complexion  was  of  the  vivid  pink  and  white 
that  usually  aooomponies  red  hair.  In  face  and 
figure  she  was  undeniably  handsome,  a  woman 
who  must  command  attention  wherever  she  went, 
and  Joyce  found  herself  constantly  wondering 
who  she  was  and  what  her  history  might  be. 
They  often  sat  at  the  same  table,  and  one  day  in 
June  the  two  had  lingered  longer  than  most  of 
the  others  over  their  meal.  Suddenly  the  girl 
raised  her  eyes  and  found  Joyce  gravely  scrutin- 
ising her.  She  broke  into  a  laugh,  showing  pretty, 
even  white  teeth. 

"  I  often  think  that  you  feel  as  if  you  know 
me.  You  stare  at  me  a  good  deal  at  any  rate,  if 
I  am  a  stronger."' 

Joyce  felt  strangely  disconcerted. 

"I  beg  your  pardofi.  I  am  afraid  I  live  alone 
until  I  forget  the  ways  of  civilised  people,**  she  said 
apologetically.  *'  To  speak  the  absolute  truth,  I  was 
wondering  why  you  take  off  your  hat  ev^ry  day.*' 

The  girl  laughed  more  merrily  than  before. 

"  Have  you  any  objection  ■  to  my  taking  off  my 
hat?    Does  it  make  you  uncomfortable?" 

"No,"  said  Joyce.  "I  only  felt  that  if  I  had 
half  such  beautifully  coloured  hair  I  should  keep 
my  hat  on  in  a  public  place.'* 

*<But  that  may  be  the  very  reason  why  I  take 
mine  oif,'*  answered  her  companion  recklessly. 
"Do  you  want  to  know  my  name?  You  seem  to 
take  a  kindly  interest  in  my  welfare?  I  am 
Marion  Massey,  operating  photographer  at 
Williamson's  studio  in  Wenham  Street.  I  shall 
be  happy  to    take  your  likeness   any  day,  if  you 
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nill  giTe  me  t.  oall.  Tou  will  hare  to  m&ke  an 
ftppointmeut,  by  the  way.  Our  studio  is  de- 
serredly   popular. " 

Joyce,  with  her  retioent  nature,  was  filled  with 
astoninhnieiiC  by   the  girl's   fraakness. 

"There  a  nobody  who  will   want  my   likeneiB," 


make  up  for  lost  time.  I  dareaay  we  shall  meet 
i^^aiD,  and  paaeibl;  eome  day  loon  I  ma;  even 
keep  OD   my   hat   to  oblige   yon.     Ocod-bye." 

They  did  meet  again — pretty  oonataatly— anil 
Jo;oe  found  herself  oft^n  looking  forward  eagerly 
to    the    only    npnaHng    aoquaiutuiae    she    had    in 
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Mne  annwered.  "  I  am  a  Mrs.  Hardy,  makint;  m; 
living  at  present  as  newspaper  oorrenpondent  to 
one  of  the  Colonial   papera." 

"  Ah  !  I  made  up  my  mind  that  yon  were 
literary.  Ton  look  quiet  and  observant.  I 
should  think  yon  have  rather  a  jolly  mrt  of  life, 
don't  yon  1 " 

"  1  have  not  found  it  so  at  present,"  answered 
Joyce,  a   little  drearily. 

■'Why  not.  I  wonder?  One  can  gfet  fun  oat  of 
everything,  it  one  tries.  I  daresay  you  would  not 
find  taking  photographs  amusing.  T  da  People 
are  so  anxious  \a  look  their  betit,  and  ugly  people 
always  think  it  is  my  fault  if  they  don't  tarn  ont 
handsome  in  their  photographs.  I  nee  many  sides 
of  oharacter  in  the  studio.  But  the  charms  of 
your  Booietf  are  making  me  lata.    I  shall  have  to 


London.  Miss  Massey  always  rattled  on  in  the 
same  oareless  manner,  and  sometimes  there  was  a 
strain  of  mockery  and  levity  in  her  talk  that 
jarred  upon  Joyce :  yet  it  oould  not  be  denied 
that  she   was  extremely   fascinating. 

Once,  for  about  a  week,  it  ohanoed  that  they  did 
not  meet.  Joyce  oanght  a  violent  chill,  foe  the 
weather  —  often  so  treaoherous  in  an  Entrlisb 
summer — had  turned  bitterly  oold.  Joyce  solaced 
herself  by  lighting  a  fire,  hut  even  the  oheeiy 
blase  did  not  carry  off  the  utter  forlomneea  irf 
entire  isolation.  She  dragged  herself  out  of  bed 
the  seoond  day  of  her  imprisonment  in  the  hoiue. 
and  summoned  the  woman  from  below  to  get  her 
something  to  eat.  She  was  too  ill  to  get  it  ready 
for  herself.  She  even  found  it  a  positive  relief 
to  speak  to  the  eharwoman  as  she  busied  heiaelf 
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in  preparing  the  meal.  It  was  a  comfort  to  hear 
the  sonnd  of  a  hnman  voice. 

*'Sake3  alive!  yon  do  look  bad/'  said  the  char- 
woman sympathetically.  *'Toa  must  find  it  ter- 
rible lonesome  up  here  by  yourself,  specially  when 
you  are  not  well.  A  lady  has  just  taken  the  other 
flat  on  this  floor.  I  should  think  now  you  will  be 
quite  g'lad  to  feel  that  there  is  another  person 
near  you,  even  if  you  don*t  know  who  it  is/" 

Joyce  was  grateful  for  the  homely  chatter,  and 
felt  a  lingering  regret  when  the  woman  had 
finished  her  work,  and  the  door  of  the  flat  closed 
behind  her  with  a  bang.  Her  head  Ached  too  in- 
tolerably to  work. '  In  her  leisure  moments  she 
was  busying  herself  with  a  story,  for  which  she 
hoped  sooner  or  later  to  find  a  publisher;  but  to- 
day she  stretched  herself  listlessly  on  the  rug 
before  the  fire,  dohig  absolutely  nothing. 

She  began  to  ponder  the  question  whether  she 
had  mapped  out  for  herself  an  impossibly  hard  pro- 
gramme. Was  it  possible  that  she  could  go  on 
living  in  this  complete  solitude  for  much  longer? 
She  felt  almost  as  if  her  brain  would  give  way 
under  the  strain.  It  was  just  endurable  whilst 
she  could  be  out  and  about  amongst  her  fellow- 
creatures;  but  if  her  health  should  give  way  at 
all,  if  she  were  even  confined  to  the  house  for  a 
few  days  at  a  time,  she  began  to  realise  that  either 
she  must  give  up  her  flat,  and  go  into  the  dreaded 
lodging,  or  get  some  other  lady  in  like  circum- 
stances with   herself  to  share  her  rooms. 

Her  heart  beat  joyfully  when  she  heard  a  footstep 
on  the  stairs ;  she  began  wondering  what  her  next- 
door  neighbour  was  like,  whether  she  too  was 
alone  in  the  world,  and  she  rose  and  poked  the 
fire — just  to  let  her  know  that  "  someone  was  there," 
she  said  to  herself,  and  then  she  laughed  aloud 
and  called  herself  an  idiot. 

The  memory  of  that  day,  however,  haunted  her. 
when  she  waked  next  morning,  and  she  decided 
that  something^  must  be  done,  although  what 
step  she  should  take  did  not  at  present  appear. 


"I  thought  you  were  lost,  dead,  and  buried,"  ex- 
claimed the  red-haired  girl,  looking  up  from  the 
paper  she  was  conning,  when  Joyce  dragged  in 
wearily  for  her  mid-day  meal.  **You  look  as  if 
you  might  die  pretty  soon  if  you  don't  take  care. 
What  have  you  been  doing  with  yourself?  Here 
have  I  been  a  pattern  of  good  behaviour,  wearing 
my  hat  like  a  model  of  propriety  day  by  day,  .and 
yon  never  came.  Now  to-day  it  is  hot  again,  and 
I  took  it  off,  and  here  you  are  ! " 

**I  have  not  been  quite  the  thing  for  a  day  or 
two,  and  before  that  I  was  too  far  away  to  come 
here  for  my  meal.** 

"That  you  have  not  been  well  goes  without 
saying.  Who  has  looked  after  you?  Or  have  you 
moped  by  yourself?*' 

"No  one  has  looked  after  me,"  echoed  Joyce 
rather  faintly.  She  was  horribly  ashamed  of 
herself ;  she  believed  that  the  softening  of  the 
brain  which  she  feared,  must  have  already  set  in, 


but  she  was  aware  that  her  voice  shook,  and  that 
she  was  very  near  tears. 

"At  the  risk  of  being  considered  pushing  and 
impertinent,  I  must  ask  for  your  address,"  said 
Miss  Massey,  pushing  away  her  plate.  Whether  you 
wish  it  or  not,  Mrs.  Hardy,  I  am  coming  to  call 
upon  you.  You  are  either  trying  to  do  too  much 
or  you  are  living  too  entirely  to  yourself." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  answered  Joyce.  "  I  am 
nearly  well  to-day,  but  I  think  I  walked  too  far 
and  am  over- tired.** 

"You  certainly  have  no  business  anywhere  but 
indoors  for  a  while.  My  time  is  up  now.  Will 
you  promise  to  go  straight  home  ?  I  think  I 
shall  pay  you  a  call  to-night,  just  to  see  how 
you  are  behaving.  Once  more,  may  I  trouble  you 
to  scribble'  down  your  address  on  this  envelope? 
Thank  you  so  much.  I  can*t  carry  anybody's  ad- 
dress in  my  head  for  five  minutes  together.**  And 
before  Joyce  could  express  her  gratitude,  or  even  re- 
cover her  equanimity,  the  red-haired  girl  was  gone. 

Joyce  treated  herself  to  an  omnibus  that  day, 
and  went  home  to  try  to  work,  for  her  writing  had 
fallen  into  arrears  during  her  illness.  She  was 
looking  rested  and  soothed  when  her  door-bell  rang, 
and  Marion  Massey  came  in  with  her  radiant  smile, 
her  usually  rather  hard  manner  softened  into  com- 
parative  gentleness. 

"  Ah !    I  see  that  Richard  is  himself    again,  or, 
in    more    polite    speech,   that  my    prescription   did 
^   good.      Perhaps,    another    time,    you   will    not    be  ' 
quite  so  obstinate  about  being  sent  home  when  you 
are  not  fit  for  outdoor  work." 

"Your  kindness  did  me  much  good,**  said  Joyce, 
holding  out  her  hand.  "You  went  away  before 
I  could  thank  you." 

''I  did  not  want  any  thanks.  What  a  lovely 
place  you  live  in  I  It  seems  so  clean  and  fresh 
after  my  filthy  lodgings.  My  landlady  cheats  me, 
and  cheeks  me  as  welL  She  actually  has  the 
impudence  to  object  to  my  having  a  latch-key ! 
I  have  given  her  notice,  but  where  I  am  going 
to  does  not  yet  appear  ;  the  workhouse  probably. 
I  am  desperately  poor." 

"Come  and  live  with  me,"  said  Joyce  impul- 
sively, bending  forwards  and  laying  her  hand  on 
Miss  Massey's  knee. 

Marion  broke  into    a    little    laugh.      "I  should 

never  have  thought  that  you  were  impulsive,  Mrs. 

Hardy,  but    the   proposition    shows  that   you    are. 

What  do  you  know  of  me?     You  might  wish  me 

X  out  of  your  house  in  a  wedc." 

"That  you  are  a  woman  afloat  on  the  world,  as 
I  am,  and  that  you  have  been  kind  to  me  to-day, 
when  I  was  sorely  in  need  of  kindness.*' 

"  I  should  gain  immeasurably  of  course,"  went 
on  Marion,  "but  I  am  sure  that  you  would  very 
soon  repent  your  bargain.  I  am  horridly  extra- 
vagant, and  unless  you  kept  a  sharp  eye  on  me  I 
should  probably  keep  you  waiting  for  the  rent 
My  landlady  gets  awfully  cross  at  intervals." 

"  I  should  not  charge  you  an  extortionate  price," 
said  Joyce. 

"  Exactly  so ;  I  feel  that  you  are  not  fitted  to  do 
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vn  account.  Hovvever.  I  lee 
t  aboat  terms ;  and  aa  j'oa  are 
a  lady,  and  voald  be  diSd^nt  in  demanding  my 
money,  I  will  try  and  not  keep  yoa  wttitinp  too 
long  for  it  Don't  you  want  to  know  who  I  am.  or, 
rather,  where  I  oome  from,  before  you  take  me  in  \ " 

"  Whatever  you  ohooae  to  tell  me  I  shall  be  glad  to 
hear ;  nothing  more,"  answered  Joyoe.  ''  It  neenui 
to  me,  if  we  agree  to  lire  together,  we  mu«t  respect 
eaoh  Dther'i  eeoreta.  I  am  not  prepared  to  tell 
yon  the  story  of  my  own  lite,  for  example." 

"That  is  different,  yon  see.  I  am  ooming  into 
yonr  hoiue.  Listen,  then.  I  am  not  an  orphan. 
I  hare  no  mother,  but  my  father  is  still  living  ; 
I  was  left  to  his  tender  meroies  from  the  time  I 
was  ten  years  old,  and  I  was,  dn^ged  Dp!  I  oan 
UK  no  ot^er  eipreesion.  I  think  now  that  my 
father  mast  have  nmde  most  of  hie  money  by 
gambling,  although  he  profefowd  to  moke  it  by 
the    honourable      profoviion     of      literature.       We 


"  I  found  a  friend  nnsxpeotedly,"  oooUnusd 
Marion.  ''  A  Ur.  Masters  was  staying  ■  at  the 
hotel  where  I  was— qaite  a  middle-aged  man.  a 
widower.  He  had  had  some  dealings  with  father, 
and  had  been  cheated,  I  believa.  Anyhow,  he  was 
sorry  for  me.  and  gave  me  the  money  to  get  la 
London  and  to  perfect  myaeif  in  Isaming  photo- 
graphy ;  and  here  I  am,  you  lae,  an  independent, 
self-supporting  woman.  That  is  my  history.  Do 
yon  still  want  me  to  oome  1 " 

"Of  oourse  I  do.  Now  I  sea  why  yon  are  so 
poor.  Yon  ore  saving  all  yon  can  to  repay  that 
money.'' 

Marion  broke  into  a  soomfal  langh. 

"Why  should  I  do  that?"  she  asked.  "It  was 
a  free  gift.      I  never  asked  him  for  his  money." 

■'  Oh,  bnt  you  couldn't,"  said  Joyoe  eagerly ;  "  yon 
could  never  accept  a  sum  like  that  from  a  com- 
parative stranger." 

''Oh,    well,     I  'm     not    an    proud    a.<i    you    nxe. 


"  Come  and  live  with  me,"  said  Joyce  Impulsively.— p.  491. 


did  not  g«t  on  well  together,  father  and  I ;  and 
when  he  suddenly  told  me  one  day  that  he  had 
married  a  woman  considerably  beneath  us  in  social 
position,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  leave  him.  We 
were  in   Paris  at  the  time.     It  was  a  little   hard 

The  hittemew  of  Marion's  tone  was  intensely 
painful,  and  jarred  on  Joyce's  ears.  "Poor  girl!" 
she  murmured,  stretehiug  out  her  hand  in  the 
deepening  twilight  to  take  Marlon's. 


Joyce  was  silent  Already  she  saw  that  olonda 
were  likely  to  arise  between  herself  and  her  pro- 
pnoed  lodger.  "  I  think  that  no  woman,  especially 
one  who  has  to  make  her  own  .way  in  the  world, 
should  accept  presenU  from  a  man.  It  places  h^r 
in  a  false  position.  Bnt  perhaps  you  think  that 
I  have  no  right  to  give 
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"I  Aatit  mind  wh&t  you.  luty;  but,  remember,  1 
dan't  promiae  to  ibide  by  yonr  deciBion  always. 
1  am  used  to  my  own  way,  and  fond  o(  it ;  1  am 
wilful  and  hot-tempered.  Onoe  more  I  gire  you 
a  uhance  of  recalling  yonr  offer ;  you  oan  reoon- 
sidor  the   matter  for  five  miDUteB." 

"I  don't  wish  for  five  seoonds;  my  mind  iB 
quito  made  up.    When  wonid  yon  like  to  oomeT' 

"Xext  Monday.  Shall  we  ebake  battda  upon 
it.'"      And   Marian   rooe  hi  go. 

When  she  had  gone,  Joyce  mt  on  in  the  twilight, 
wondering  if  by  her  own  act  she  bad  introdnoed 
'  a  freah  element  of  dlBtnrbanoe  into  her  life — 
whether  the  red-haired  (fir),  with  her  charm  of 
manner  and  strong  penonalitj,  would  prove  a 
unnw  or  a  blessing ;  but  the  question  was  answered 
almost  before  it  arose.  Better — a  hundred  times 
better — to  have  some  added  worries  Uxaa  the  for- 
lorn Btag'nation  of  solitude.  It  was  quite  pleasant 
to  ^0  out  early  the  next  nominfr  and  buy  the 
few  additions  it  was  absolutely  necessary  shontd  be 
madu  to  her  scantily  famished  apartments  before 
she  oould  receive  Marion  into  her  houB«.  Of 
course,  if  the  arrangement  were  suooessfni,  it  would 
materially  lighten  Joyoe'a  expenses,  as  the  bnrden 
of  rent  was  a  heavy  drain  upon  her  slender  and 
somewhat  preoarious  income. 

"Well,  how  do  yon  like  met"  asked  Marlon  the 
Snit  evening  of  her  arrival,  leaning  back  in  the 
easj^chair  which  Joyoe  had  bought  that  very  day 
(or  her  special  use.  "  ks  we  have  oaly  one  littin^- 
room  available,  yoo  will  have  to  get  used  to  my 
being  here." 

*'  1  find  yoQ  omamenla]  ;  at  present,  T  can  ifive 
uo  other  opioiou.  ittUsr  a  few  days,  I  shall  Iw 
able   to  tell   yon  more,"  said   Joyoe   with   a  smile. 

''And  I  Und  you  amusing,  because  you  arc  the 
first  person  I  have  ever  met  who  is  absolutely 
truthful ;  and  yet  you  are  not  dull,  for  wbiuh  1 
am  ifrateful.  Dulness  is  a  thing  that  I  oould 
never   forgive." 

"  Let  us  hope  that  your  experienuc  is  an  un- 
usual one."  said  Joyce  shortly,  "llie  world  in  a 
hard  plaue  to  live  in,  but  I  have  known  a  good 
many  people  who  speak  the  truth  besides  mjself." 

"  I  retract :  I  know  one  truthful  man — Walter 
Masters,  mj  friend  and  patron  ;  ha  would  die  sooner 
QtMt   tell    a   lie.    By    tiae    way,    he    is   ooming    iu 


nind-'' 


I  have  your  friends  to  see 
you  when  you  like.  You  can  always  have  this 
room,"  answered  Joyoe,  a  littlo  stiBty.  Hhe  had 
rather  a  terror  of  being  swamped  by  Marion's 
friends. 

"But  I  want  you  to  know  him.  I  think  you 
and  be  will  get  on  together  ;  and  he  is  pleased  to 
approve  of  my  coming  to  livo  with  you.  Uo 
hated   my   living  by  myself." 

"  Then  he  considers  he  has  the  right  to  control 

"  Not  exactly ;  but  when  anybody  h&t  betn  sua 
kind  as  he,  one  in  anxious  to  please  him,  so  far 
as  one   may  combine   it  with   pleasing  oneself," 

"Do  yon  mean   to  marry  Mr.  Masters  I"  asked 


Joyce ;  ''  for  from  what  you  tell  me,  it  is  self- 
evident   that  he   wante  to  marry  you." 

"That  is  tar  more  than  I  can  tell  you.  I 
uertainly  don't  want  to  marry  anyone  at  present," 
said  Marion,  laughing  gaily.  "  At  present,  at 
any  rate,  I  want  to  be  free,  and  to  have  friends 
who  look  after  me  and  who  wilt  do  what  I  want 
without  asking  me  to  bind  myself  by  any 
promise.  Mr.  Masters  is  a  perfect  friend,  and 
suits  me  exactly.  You  sball  see  bim  and  judge 
for  yourself,  t  hope  yon  will  not  often  look 
10  solemn."  ' 

The  subject  was  dropped,  and  presently  Joyoe 
withdrew  to  her  own  room  to  finish  an  artiala 
that  had  to  go  oS  by  the   next  moniTig's  mail, 

"  Where  have  yon  been  1 "  demanded  Marion  the 
foilowtng  evening,   when   the   two  met. 

"  I  stayed  in  and  wrote  all  the  morning,  and 
this  afternoon  I  have. been  oof  studying  fashion 
in  shop  windows  and  in  the  park.  My  paper 
demands  an  article  on  the  pompe  and  vanities  of 
the  world  at  intervals,  and  it  is  the  part  of 
my   work   1   most   cordially  detest." 

"  I  tliink  I  should  rather  shine  over  that 
article.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  cannot  change 
work  sometimes.  Now  to-day.  for  example,  I 
have  had  nothing  but  bishops  to  photograph — 
more  in  your  line  than  mine,  I  am  sure.  They 
have  good  expressions  sometimes,  but  I  defy  you 
to  make  an  artistic  picture  out  of  a  bishop.  You 
can't  make  them  hold  a  fan,  or  place  a  flower-pot 
behind  them.  But  I  hear  the  door-bell.  It 's 
sure  to  be  Walter   Mastem,  so  I  '11   go  and  let  him 

A  moment  later  Marion  returned,  with  a  alight 
dark   man   walking  by  her  side- 

"  Mrs.  Hardy,  allow  me  to  introduce  my  (ri«nd 
Mr.  Masters." 


A    UIKKKBENCE    <1¥    UPINIUN. 

E  was  pleased  by  the  first  impression 
hat   Marion's   friend   produced.      He 
ras  a  short  man — at  least  not  over 
ledium  height — slight  and  well  made 
a  figure,  with  an  air  of  decision  and 
alertness  abont  him  Trhioh  bespoke  a 
decided  character  and  a  business  (acuity.    Hie  words 
were  always  few,  hot  strictly  to  the  point.     There 
waa   an   underlying   kindliness  in   the   tones   of   his 
voiou    which  counteracted  any  impression  of   hard- 
ness  which   might  otherwise    have    been   produu<<d. 
In  face  he  was  attractive,  being  slightly  sallow,  but 
with  very  good  and  clearly  cut  features.    The  nosu 
u-os  aquiline,  and   the  mouth— which  was  in   ibielf 
a  strong  and  attractive  feature — was  partly  hidden 
by    a    dark    monstoche.     Otherwise,   the    face    was 
clean -shaven. 

"I  ought  to  apologi«e  (or  intruding  upon  you  at 
this  time  of  the  eveninir,"  he  snid,  turning  so  as  to 
include  both  the  ladieti.  "I  wa»  detained  in  town, 
and  this  was  my  only  chanoe  of  calling.  I 
wanted  to  express  my  gratitnde  to  yon  for  taking 
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care  of  my  friend*^  dau|rhter.  It  U  far  better 
that  a  girl  should  make  her  home  with  a  mar- 
ried lady,  and  not  alone." 

*'Bnt  it  ia  equally  convenient  to  us  both/*  said 
Joyce  simply.  "You  must  not  think  that  Marion 
is  in  any  way  my  debtor.  Our  alliance  is  con- 
ducted on  principles  of  strict  business  equity," 
and  one  of  her  rare  smiles  passed  across  her 
face.  ^ 

''  I  am  getting  up  a  water  party  for  next 
Saturday  afternoon,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  plunging 
into  the  object  of  his  visit  with  characteristic 
suddenness,  "and  I  wanted  to  know  whether 
you,  Mrs.  Hardy,  would  be  so  very  kind  as  to 
join  it,  and  to  bring  Miss  Massey  with  you." 

His  words  were  addressed  to  Joyce,  but  his 
eyes  turned  as  though  drawn  by  a  magnet 
towards  Marion,  whose  face  lighted  instantly  at 
the  thought  of  a  day's  pleasuring. 

Joyce  looked  at  Marion,  and  what  she  s^w  upon 
the  girPs  face  checked  her  natural  impulse  to 
decline  the  invitation. 

'*  We  shall  be  very  pleased  to  do  so,  I  am  sure," 
she  said  gently.  *'In  this  weather,  one  longs  to 
get  away  from  streets  and  houses." 

**That  is  right,"  was  the  quick  answer;  "I 
will  send  you  all  particulars  as  to  where  to  meet 
the  party  when  it  is  quite  made  up.  I  am  going  to 
bring  my  little  boy  to  join  it.  He  is  wild  to 
see  the  river.  I  hope  he  will  not  be  in  the  way; 
but  he  is  rather  young  for  a  day's  outing." 

'*  Let  me  have  the  care  of  him ;  J  should  like 
it,"  spoke  Joyce  with  sudden  eagerness.  Then, 
quieting  down  to  her  usual  manner,  she  added, 
"I  am  fond  of  children.  I  think  they  are 
generally  good  with  me.  How  old  is  your  little 
boy  r' 

''Four,"  answered  Mr.  Masters;  "but  I  think 
you  would  take  him  for  more.  He  is  an 
audacious  little  rascal,  and  I  have  him  so  much 
with  me  when  I  am  at  home  that  he  gets  into 
the  way  of  being  a  bit  too  precocious  sometimes, 
But  I  will  take  care  he  is  no  trouble  to  you, 
Mrs.  Hardy.  It  is  kind  of  you  to  be  willing  to 
befriend  him." 

The  party  met  at  Paddington  Station  upon  the 
Saturday  afternoon  in  question,  and,  at  the  end  of 
the  railway  journey,  carriages  were  in  waiting  to  take 
them  to  their  final  destination.  There  were  about 
a  dozen  people  in  all,  and  the  nominal  manager 
and  director  of  proceedings  was  a  handsome  and 
energetic  lady  of  the  name  of  Mrs.  Winterton, 
who  appeared  gifted  with  boundless  good  humour, 
knew  everybody  (except  Joyce  and  Marion),  was 
evidently  well  accustomed  to  entertaining  similar 
parties,  and  called  Mr.  Masters  "Walter,"  like  an 
old  friend,  as,  indeed,  she  was.  Mr.  Winterton 
was  Walter's  partner  in  business,  and  the  two 
were  staunch  friends  of  old  standing.  Mrs.  Win- 
terton got  her  party  into  the  carriages,  and 
perhaps  it  was  only  Joyce  who  took  the  trouble 
to  notice  that  Mr.  Ma.<iters  was  careful  to  wait 
till  all  had  been  settled,  and  then  to  follow  in 
the  carriage  which  contained  herself  and  Marion. 


It  was  not,  however,  to  the  g^rl  that  he  first 
addressed  himself.  He  was  leading  by  the  hand 
a  bright-eyed,  curly-headed  little  boy,  with  a  very 
sweet  and  intelligent  face,  and  he  set  the  little 
fellow  right  down  in  Joyce's  lap,  saying : 

"This  is  the  lady  who  has  promised  to  look 
after  yon,  Arthur,  and  see  that  you  do  not  drown 
yourself  or  get  into  other  mischief." 

Arthur  looked  trustfully  into  the  sweet  grey 
eyes  that  smiled  into  his. 

"I  like  you,"  he  said.  "1*11  not  be  naughty, 
although  nurse  said  she  knew  I  should  be,  with 
no  one  to  make  me  mind" — which  innocent  admis- 
sion proved  that  naughtiness  was  a  not  infrequent 
feature  in  Arthur's  daily  life. 

Certainly  it  proved  no  part  of  that  day^s  pro- 
gramme, for  Joyce  somehow  fascinated  the  child. 
She  told  him  stories,  partly  founded  on  the  fictions 
of  her  early  days,  but  with  wonderful  additions  of 
her  own  that  gave  them  quite  a  modem  flavour. 
Then  never  before  had  Arthur  had  so  patient  a 
listener  to  all  his  questions,  which  were  answered 
as  far  as  possible,  ^d,  if  not,  successfully  parried. 
Anyway  the  drive  was  equally  delightful  to  both 
of  them,  and  Joyce  felt  that,  if  no  other  enjoy- 
ment fell  to  her  share,  she  had  fared  well  that 
day. 

As  to  the  other  i>air,  frequent  peals  of  laughter 
proved  that  Marion  was  enjoying  herself.  She 
was  indeed  the  life  of  the  little  party ;  And  once, 
when  Arthur's  attention  was  diverted,  Joyce  turned, 
to  see  Mr.  Masters'  eyes  resting  upon  her  with 
undisguised  admiration.  He  did  not  know  that 
anyone  was  watching  him,  and  the  moment 
afterwards  was  talking  with  his  usual  quiet 
self-possession. 

When  the  party  finally  arrived  at  their  destina- 
tion, there  arose  a  question  as  to  what  kind  of  boats 
they  should  take  for  their  water  excursion,  and 
from  some  strange  freak  of  fancy  Marion  gave  her 
vote  very  decidedly  for  a  punt.  She  had  never 
been  on  one,  she  declared,  and  it  looked  so  safe 
and  so  slow  that  she  wished  for  the  new  ex- 
perience. 

"It  need  not  necessarily  condemn  the  whole 
party  to  a  punt,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  anxious  to 
gratify  her  every  whim.  "We  will  agree  to  meet 
at  a  particular  place  at  a  given  time,  and  some. of 
us  can  row  fast,  and  those  who  prefer  drifting 
along  on  a  punt  are  at  liberty  to  do  so ;  only  let 
us  all  agree  to  be  punctual  at  our  place  of  meeting, 
or  it  will  break  up  the  party  too  much."  And  so 
the  matter  was  settled. 

Marion,  Joyce,  and  Arthur,  who  stoutly  refused 
to  be  separated  from  his  new  friend,  were  among 
those  who  decided  to  go  on  the  punt  with  one  or 
two  others;  and  just  as  thay  were  pushing  off. 
Mr.  Masters,  who  had  been  arranging  the  rest  of 
the  party  in  two  more  boats,  jumped  on  to  the 
punt. 

"It  is  a  terrible  pity  that  you  should  sacrifice 
yourself."  said  Marion,  looking  up  at  him  with  a 
mocking  smile.  "At  our  ages  (Mrs.  Hardy's  and 
mine),  we  like  something  very  quiet  and  tame,  but 
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we  had  no  wiiih  to  oonderan 
jou  to  it.  I  see  your  eyes 
loDtringly  folloving  titoae  obher 
boats  which  will  bo  boou  Icare 
us  behind." 

"  1  thooght  I  had  better  come 
and  look  after  the  only  twu 
people  who  are  likely  to  get 
into  misohief,"  retorted  Hr. 
Masters  quietly. 

"  Henning  Hn.  Hardy  and 
myself  ?  "  inquired  Marion 
saucily. 

"  No  :  yoD  and  my  little  son . 
I  slkonld  think  yon 'are  both 
abont  equally  capable  ot  taking 
cars  of  yourselTee.  I  can  trust 
Mm.  Hardy  to  keep  quiet" 

"And  what  would  it  matter 
if  I  ohoee  to  move  abont  on 
this  punt .'  I  oould  not  upset 
yon  all,  if  I  tried,  could  I  ? " 
said  Marion  mischieTonsly. 

■'  Not  very  easily.  I  was 
astunislied  at  yonr  choice,  I 
mast  say,  but  a  little  relieved, 
OH   it  put*  you  out  o(  harm's 

For  some  time  as  they  went 
alont;  Marion  contented  herself 
by  trailinf;  ber  handn  through 
the  water  and  eliciting  shouts 
of  delighted  langbter  from 
Arthur  when  she  unexpectedly 
splashed  herself ;  but  after  a 
time  this  amnsement  palled. 

"Mr.  Masters,  I  think  I  was  v 
been  in  a  rowing-boat,  I  could  have  taken  an  oar. 
I   am   getting  a  little  dull.     What  can  I  do .'  " 

■'Bear  it  patiently  without  giving  eiptession  to 
it,  if  yon  can,"  answered  Mr.  Masters  with  an 
amused  smile.  "I  am  afraid  you  must  put  up  in  the  mud,  and  in  her  strujcfrle  te  extricate  it  she 
with  tts.  We  will. arrange  a  different  party  on  our  was  drawn  into  the  river.  Quicker  than  thought. 
retnm   jonmey."  Mr.  Masters  dtveeted  himself  of  his  ooat  and  daabed 

"  I  think  i  will  punt ;  it  lixiks  quite  easy."  in  after  ber.  and  eager  hands  were  stretehed  out 
declared  Marion.  from  the  punt  to  help  him  back  with  his  burden. 

"  1  would  rather  yon  did  not  try  on  the  river,"  There  was  no  question  of  drowning  ;  the  whole 
said  Mr.  Masters  decidedly.  "  It  ia  not  nearly  so  thing  happened  in  almost  less  time  than  it  takes 
easy  aa  it  looks,  and  yon  could  very  easily  get  to  relate ;  but  in  the  anxiety  that  Joyce  saw 
pulled   into  the   water."  written  on  Hr.   Masters'   face  as  he  lifted  Marion. 

"  There  would  be  three  »t   us  eager   to  risk  our      dripping  and  gasping  for  breath,  back  to  the  punt, 
lives  in  the  effort  to  save  yoit,  Mim  Hassey,"   said      she  recognised  how  deeply  his  heart  was  entangled 
one  of  the  young  men  who  had   been  attracted  to      in   the  fascinations  of  her  friend. 
the  punt  by  Marion's  beauty  and  gaiety.  The  next  qne«tion  was,  what  moet  be  done.    To 

"Very  well,  I  will  pnt  yoor  devotion  to  the  go  on  with  two  of  their  passengers  soaked  to  the 
test,"  said  Morion,  calmly  moving  her  seat,  "and,  skin  waa  clearly  impossible,  and  Joyce  coald  not 
notwithstanding  Mr.  Masters'  cantion,  I  will  have  suppress  her  vexation  with  the  girl  whose  wilful- 
my   flnt  lesson  in   punting."  ness   had  oansed  so  much  disoomtort. 

She  looked    so    pretty  standing    there,   with    her  "  We  had  better  pnt  to  shore,  I  think."  said  Mr. 

graceful  figure  swaying  backwards  and  forwards  Masters,  "  take  Hiss  Mai«ey  to  some  inn  and  get 
over  the  pole,  that  Walter  Mastem  found  it  im-  her  into  dry  things,  and  send  on  the  rest  of  the 
possible    to    keep    up    his    momentory    feeling    of      party  to  join   the   others   by  a   quicker   boat," 

■'  Pray  don't  let  anybody  trouble  themselves  about 
D  a  moment,  however,  Marion  stock  the  pole      me,"  said  Marion — dripping,  bat  unrepentant.     "  I 
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u  iun  and  get  to  bed  until  a;  thiD^ 
are  ilry  enough  to  |ro   home." 

"1  will  oomo  with  jou."  said  Joyce  quickly; 
"  ftiid  if  Mr.  HBHters  ooald  borrow  some  dry  clothM. 
he  need  not  be  hindered  from  going  on   with  the 

Thid  seemad  the  most  obvious  lulntion 


"  Now  that  you  hare  seen  me  wfely  out  of 
harm's  way.  1  wish  yon  would  go  on  with  tha 
othere.  Can't  you  see  how  hatefnl  ic  is  to  me  vs 
be  f  ujBed  over  ?  In  a  few  houre'  time  my  things  will 
be  dry,  »ad  I  can  wait  until  you  (etch  me  on  yoni 
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"  And  it  ia  ridiculous  to  snp|Hwo  that  I  uan 
kavu  yon."'   answered  Joyce. 

Everybody  was  uncomfortablf.  and  Arthur  in 
taara.  with  fright  and  disappointment  combined. 
Happily,  a  very  tidy  little  inn  va."  found  not  far 
from  the  place  where  they  landed,  and  Joyce  soon 
put  Marion  to  bed.  The  girl  wax  in  a  very  bad 
temper — vexed  with  herself  and  all  the   world. 


return.  Please  ro  down  and  bob  if  Mr.  Masters  is 
all  right,  and  say  you  arc  going  on  with  them  by 
my  special  request.  I  am  tired  and  bored,  and 
shall  very  likely  go  to  Bleep.  If  you  stayed  hsrp. 
I  whonld  111'  so  cross.  For  your  own  sake,  you  had 
better   go." 

Joyce  saw  that  under  the   circninstances  she  had 
better  do  as  Marion  sug^sted,  Mid  went  down-vtair^ 
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to  find  Mr.  Masters  arrayed  in  a  check  suit  of  sur- 
prising colours  borrowed  by  him  from  the  land- 
lord. 

*'  I  suppose  I  must  go  on.  I  shall  return  later 
on  to  fetch  Miss  Massey  and  you.  and  to  get  into 
my  own  clothes  again/'  he  said,  with  rather  a 
rueful  smile.  **I  have  left  special  orders  that  you 
are  to  have  all  you  want.  How  is  Miss  Massey  l  " 
(with  sudden  eagerness).  "Bo  you  think  the 
wetting  will  hurt  her  ? " 

"Oh,  no/'  answered  Joyoe  reassuringly.  "She 
was  not  in  her  wet  olothes  long  enough  to  oatoh 
cold.  I  come  charged  with  her  apologies  for  all 
the  annoyance  she  has  caused  you,  and  with  orders 
that  I  am  to  go  on  with  you." 

Mr.  Masters  looked  excessiyely  surprised. 

"Do  yon  think  it  is  safe  to  leave  her?*'  he  said. 

"She  has  locked  herself  into  her  room  with  the 
declaration  that  she  shall  go  to  sleep,  and  it  is 
only  by  her  repeated  request  that  I  propose  to 
go  on  with  you,"  answered  Joyce,  who  heartily 
wished  that  she  had  followed  her  own  impulse, 
and  refused  the  invitation.  "The  only  reason 
why  I  am  anxious  to  come  on  is  that  I  think  I 
may  make  the  day  rather  happier  for  Arthur.  He 
was  so  horribly  frightened  when  he  saw  you  jump 
into  the  water  that  he  could  not  even  speak." 

"Thank  you.  Yon  have  been  goodness  itself  to 
the  little  fellow.  I  wonder  who  has  the  care  of 
him  all  this  time?"  said  Mr.  Masters,  whose 
anxiety  for  Marion  had  swamped  every  other 
feeling.  "He  will  indeed  be  delighted  to  see 
you  back." 

There  was  a  great  deal  of  chaff  and  laughter 
when  the  missing  party  arrived  at  last  at  its 
destinatioui  and  Mr.  Masters  had  to  put  up  with 
much  mild  ridicule  on  the  subject  of  his  borrowed 
costume. 

The  day  passed  without  further  accident;  but 
when  Mr.  Masters  and  Joyoe  went  to  find  Marion 
on  their  return,  the  bird  had  flown. 

''The  young  lady  rang  and  asked  for  her 
things,  and  left  a  message  to  say  she  had  gone 
home,"  said  the  maid. 

"  I  daresay  it  was  too  intolerably,  dull  for  her," 
said  Mr.  Masters,  who,  nevertheless,  looked  woe- 
fully disappointed. 

Arthur  was  very  tired  on  the  return  journey, 
and  sat  curled  up  on  Joyce's  knee,  and  finally 
fell  fast  asleep. 

"I  cannot  thank  you  enough  for  your  kindness 
to  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  as  he  carefully 
handed  Joyce  into  a  oab  at  Paddington.  "I  hope 
before  very  long  you  will  oome  and  see  him  in  his 
own  home.  Remember  me  kindly  to  Miss  Massey, 
and  convey  my  regrets  that  the  day  was  so  unfor- 
tunately spoiled  for  her,  will  you  ? " 
■  Marion  ran  to  open  the  door  when  she  heard 
Joyce's  latch-key  turn  in  the  lock.  Her  ill-temper 
had  vanished,  and  she  was  determined  to  turn 
the  whole  day  into  fun. 

"  I  know  you  are  dying  to .  scold  mc,"  she  said, 
dragging  Joyce  down  into  a  chair.  "I  told  you 
I  should  not  be  here  a  fortnight  before  you  would 
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be  longing  to  get  rid  of  me.  If  I  have  been  tire- 
some to-dat*,  it  is  because  Walter  Masters  assumed 
the  autocratic  tone  that  turns  my  worst  side  out. 
It  is  not  a  bit  of  use  to  tell  me  he  is  good  and 
kind  and  considerate.  I  know  it  all  by  heart.  I 
am  afraid  the  very  feeling  that  he  is  so  good 
bores  me.  Was  he  angry  that  I  had. gone  before 
you  came  back?" 

"  I    think    he    was  disappointed ;  and    it  ;would 
lave  been  kinder,  as  you  had  spoiled  the  day  for 
him,  if  you  had  waited." 

"You  cannot  seriously  think  that  I  should  wait 
to  see  anyone  when  I  was  such  a  ghastly  fright. 
My  hair  was  all  out  of  curl,  my  dress  a  crumpled 
wreok,  my  feet  floated  aboi^t  in  boats  of  boots 
borrowed  from  the  chambermaid,  and  I  was  alto- 
gether not  fit  to  be  seen,"  said  Marion,  who  was 
bustling  round  the  room  to  get  Joyoe  some  tea. 

"But  you  said  that  you  would  wait.  You  have 
put  me  into  an  odious  position  all  day  long.  Mr. 
Masters  thought  me  a  mass  of  selfishness  for 
leaving  you,  whereas  I  only  did  it  at  your  special 
request;  and  then  he  buoyed  himself  up  with  the 
hope  of  talking  to  you  on  the  journey  home,  and 
found  you  had  disappeared.  , 

Marion  stopped  in  the  middle  of  her  prepara- 
tions, and  burst  into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

"Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  it  really  was  hard 
on  you,"  she  admitted  frankly.  "I  hope  you  told 
him  that  I  was  too  cross  to  stay  with." 

"I  told  him  nothing  of  the  sort,"  said  Joyce, 
laughing  too. 

"  Ah ! "  exclaimed  Marion,  "  you  are  just  one 
of  those  people  who  will  go  through  life  mis- 
understood. Never  mind;  I  shall  tell  Mr.  Masters 
all  about  it  next  time  we  meet." 

The  meeting  soon  took  place,  for  a  few  day  after 
the  water  excursion  Mr.  Masters  arrived,  ostensibly 
to  inquire  If  Miss  Massey  were  any  the  worse  for 
her  wetting.  Marion  was  graciousness  itself,  and 
accepted  the  beautiful  bouquet  tliat  he  brought 
her  with  gracefully  worded  thanks,  and  was  so 
penitent  for  the  trouble  that  she  had  caused  on 
the  excursion  that  it  would  have  taken  a  man 
much  less  in  love  than  Mr.  Masters  to  retain  even 
a  thought  of  annoyance. 

•'  You  like  him,  I  hope,"  said  Marion,  when  Mr. 
Masters  had  gone,  and  she  was  untying  the  flowers 
and  putting  them  into  water,  "It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  get  at  your  opinion  of  anyone.  I  wish 
you  were  not  so  cautious."  « 

"I  like  all  that  I  have  seen  of  Mr.  Masters 
immensely,"  said  Joyoe  cordially.  "I  think  him 
one  of  the  kindest  men  I  have  met  for  a  long 
time ;  much  too  good  to  be  played  with." 

'*And  who  is  playing  with  him?"  inquired 
Marion  innocently. 

•  "  I  think  that  you  are,"  answered  Joyce,  rather 
indignantly. 

"Does  it  ever  strike  yon  that  you  take  life 
rather  too  seriously  ? "  said  Marion,  pausing  in  her 
occupation  to  bury  her  faoe  in  the  nosegay. 

"  And  you  not  half  seriously  enough  ? "  retorted 
her  companion. 
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"  Possiblj'  not,  bat  at  the  present  moment  how 
am  I  showing  mj  flippancf!  Is  it  the  gift  of 
flowers  th»t  offends  yon.'  Onght  I  to  have  iwid, 
'  Take    them    away,    thank    you.       I    can't   aooept 

There  watt  a  vein  of  mockery  in  Marion's  tone. 

■'It  is  uaeleae  to  try  and  make  you  uaderatand 
my  meaning  nnleeH  you  will  view  things  from  m; 
standpoint,"  said  Joyoe. 

'■  Perhaps,  if  I  come  and  stand  behind  yoor 
chair,  I  may  catch  yoor  view  of  life."  said  Marion 
lightly,  laying  her  band' half -careBsingly  on  Joyce's 
shoulder. 

"It  in  noti  the.  flowera.  ,  It  ia  the  fact  that  you 
are  leading  on  this  man.  What  do  yon  mean  to 
do  with  him .'     He  is  too  good  to  play  with." 

''Ob,  well,  he  i«  old  enough  to  take  oars  of  him- 
self. I  am  not  a  decided  uharaoter  like  yon,  nor 
am  I  prepared  to  throw  over  a  friendship  that  ia 
by  far  the  mo«t  amnsinK  thing  in  my  doll  life. 
Why  should  I .' " 

Joyce  sighed.  She  felt  lihe  must  abandon  Mr. 
Masters  to  his  fate. 
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£   FAHK,   the  oonntry  seat 

dward  and  Ladj  Elmes,  wsh 

in  one  of  the  western  oonn- 

dated  back   as   far   as   the 

century.      It  was    a    most 

\g    and    picturesque    house. 

and  Palirrave  found  its  peacelol  statelinew  very 
charming  after,  his  long  wanderings,  and  was  quite 
content  to  abide  under  his  sister's  roof  for  some 
weeks  after  his  return,  without  forming  any  decided 
plans  for  bis  future  life.  But  early  in  June  Lady 
Elmes  and  her  belongings  flitted  to  London. 

■■  I  hope  yon  will  stay,  with  u»,  Palgrave,  until 
;ou  have  something  more  amusing  to  do."  said 
Rir  Edward ;  and  Palgrave  stayed.  He  found  no 
tack  of  amusement  or  occupation  in  Iiondon.  Old 
friend"  welcomed  liim  bock  with  kindly  enthusiasm, 
and  Cicely  wai<  delighted  to  have  her  uncle  t« 
take  her  whereter  she  wanted  to  go.  He  was  a 
simply  "ideal  relation."  she  declared,  and  Pal- 
grave  found  the  task  of  obaperoning  his  popular 
and   pretty   niece  a   very   delightful   one, 

tShe  attracted  enough  attention  to  turn  many  a 
girl'e  head :  but  Cicely,  with  all  her  childishnese, 
had  a  fund  of  oomronn-semie.  inherited  from  her 
mother,  that  prevented  her  from  being  spoiled  by 
the  admiration   she   received, 

"  Uncle  Frank,  I  have  an  invitation  to  take 
yon  to  Innoh  at  Lord's  ti>.day.  Will  .vou  come .' " 
she  said,  aoon  aftor  their  arrival  in  London. 
"  The  .Soytona  have  a  drag  there,  and  want  ne  to 
join  them." 

"Let  me  see.  It  is  liomc  Australian  fellows  that 
have  a  match  on  there  to-day.  I. think.''  said  Pal- 
grave. "Yes,  Cicely,  I'll  come.  My  mission  is 
to  lixik   after  yon." 


The  day  was  a  pleasant  one  to  both  uncle  and 
niece,  notwithstanding  one  encoonter  that  Prank 
would  gladly  have,  avoided.  He  was  talcing  Cicely 
for  asaonter  round  the  ground  after  lunch,  and 
she  was  chatting  gaily  to  him.  when  he  heard  his 
name^  called  from  one  of  the  carriages.  He  turned 
.  to  see  who  it  was  that  spoke  \a  him,  and  found 
himself   faoe   to  face   with  Mrs.   Wilson. 

"I  would  not  let  you  pass,  althongb  I  believe 
you.  were  trying  to  out  me  all  the  time."  she  cried 
gaily,  giving  him  her  hand.  "How  have  you  fared 
sinoe  the  voyage?  Have  you  been  long  in  town. 
and    don't    you    mean    to    introduce    me    to    your 

charming "     She  paused,  looking  at  Cicely  with 

a  meajiing  glance,  as  if  doubtful  of  the  relationship 
in  which  she  stood   to   Palgrave. 

"  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  niece.  Miss  Elmes. 
Cicely,    this     is    Mrs.     Wilson,     a     vompoQiion    dt 

Cioely.  as  she  bowed,  fancied  that  her  uncle  < 
manner  was  unusually  i<tiff. 

"Xieoe,  is  it.'"  echoed  Mrs.  Wilson.  "1  fancied 
it  might  be  a  'nearer  one  still,  and  a  dearer.'  when 
I  first  saw  yon  together,  I  hope  you  will  briug 
your  niece  to  see  me  one  day,  Mr.  Palgrave.  Here 
is  my  address.  1  have  taken  a  small  fumiabed 
house,  and  Paul  and  I  are  together  for  the  present. 
I  don't  know  bow  long  the  arrangement  may  la^L 
but. thus   far   we   have   not  quarrelled." 

Frank  looked  at  the  fresh  young  faoe  at  hie 
side,  and  registorod  a  vow  never  to  be  the  instru- 
ment that  should  bring  her  in  contact  with  a 
woman  as  artificial  as  Mrs,  Wilson ;  so  while  he 
thanked  her  for  Che  invitation,  he  bound  himself 
by   no   promise   to  auoept  it. 

"We  roust  be  returning  to  our  friends,  Cicely," 
he  said,  lifting  his  bat ;  but  Mrs.  Wilson  laid  a 
detaining   baud  upon  his  arm. 

"  By  the  way,  Mr,  Palgrave,  what  has  become 
of  your  ohum,  Mrs.  Hardy?  You  were  about  the 
only  one  on  board  who  conid  get  on  with  her, 
weren't  yon.'" 

Palgrave    felt     unreasonably     annoyed     by     thf 

■■  I  cannot  tiill  you  whtre  she  is."  lie  answi'nil 
ooldly.  "  I  bade  bur  goud-b.ve  at  Plymouth,  uud 
have   heard  nothing   of  her  since." 

■'  Indeed,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson,  with  raised  cyp- 
browB,  '  I  did  not  think  that  you  would  lose 
sight  of   her." 

"I  should  certainly  be  gh«i  to  meet  her  again, 
but  it  eeenia  unlikely  that  I  shall."  said  Palgrave 
calmly.     "  Good-bye,   Mrs.   Wilson."      i 

"Why  don't  you  like  Mrs.  Wilson  ?"  asked  Cioely, 
as  her  uncle  piloted   her   back   to   the  currisjre. 

"How  do  you  know  that  I  don't  like  her?' 
asked  Palgrave,   smiling, 

"Oh,  you  were  so  stiff  and  snubby  in  jonr 
manner.     She   is  handsomf,   isn't  ahe  \  " 

"  Yea,  she  is  good-looking,  but  I  don't  like  hc-r. 
Cicely.  1  won't  take  you  there.  If  your  mother 
comes  accoas  her,  that  i^  ditferent ,  but  ahe  is  not 
a  woman  that  I  should  care  tor  you  to  get  inti- 
mate with.    I  don't  like  these  smart  widows." 
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1   take   Cioely  home  late 

by    her  eager   faoe  Uukt 

1  to  tell  him. 


"  Is  she  »  widoik' .' "  asked  Cioely,  mnob 
unased. 

When  Palgrave 
in  the  afternoon, 
she  had  eomcthing  she  wa 

'■  Uncle  Frank,"  abe  buret  ont,  when  they  were 
wendiDg  their  way  from  the  ground,  "anoh  a 
ouriouH  thing;  htm  happened.  I  have  seen  Mm. 
Haxdy.- 

Polgrave  ataited. 

"  ImpoesiblL',  I  think,"  ho  said  incredulously. 
"What  could   briog'  Mre.   Harfy  here.'" 

"What    brinpH    us    all    here V    inquired   Cioely. 
"Why  should   not  Mrs.   Hardy  come  as 
well  as  I  f      It  WM  either   Mrs.   Hardy 
or  her  ghost." 

''  You  did  not  see  enough  of  her  to  be 
really  sure,  Cioely  ,' " 

"  I  did.  You  know  that  I  recognised 
her  likenew  to  that  picture,  I  was 
chattering  away  to  that  young  Lovcjoy, 
when  below  me  in  the  crowd  I  saw 
Mrs,  Hardy,  and  before  I  could  look 
again  she  hiul  gone." 

"  It  is  eitreniely  strange,  if  true,"  said 
Palgrave  thoughtfully, 

"She  looked  ill,  and  very  sad.  Can't 
you  find  her.  Cnolo  Frank!  Whatever 
trouble  she  may  be  in,  mother  would  be 
sure  to  be  able  to  help  her." 

Cicely's  devotion  to  her  mother  could 
never  In  long  kept  in  the  background, 
and  Palgrave  smiled  guod-hntnunredly. 

"Well,  we  caa  do  nothing  at  present, 
until  we  have  something  to  go  upon. 
When  wo  have,  wo  will  enlist  your 
mother's  sympathies." 

Palgrave's     interest    was    stirred  '^y  ' 
Cicely's    story,    and    often    afterwards, 
when  he   was   in  any, big  crowd 'or  Re- 
ception,  he   would   glance  at   the   faces   , 
around     him,    halt  -  expecting    to     find 
umon(c   them    that   of   his    late    fellow-  , 
traiTller.       He    never    did,   ami   as  the    ^, 
season   wore   on   he  ..became    fully   con- 
vinced,that  Cicely  hod  made  a'mistake. 
It  wa.*  extremely  unlikely  that  she  had 
rially  seen  Mrs,  Hardy  ;  it  was  probably 
someone   wlio  bore  a  faint  reaemblanoe 
to  her— and  at  Lord's  too '-    The  notion  ,. 

was    simply    ridiculous,   and,   Palgrave 
smiled  to  himself   as   he   recalled    Mrs.  '         ' 
Hardy's  rooted  objection  to  any  form  of :  festivity. 

He  was,   one   momin):'.   turning   over    t^e   leaves, 
of   a   Melbourne  paperi  wliich'  had    been    sent    him 
t  of   the   description  of '  Uie  wedding   of 


were  dilated  upon.  Suddenly,  like  a  flash  of 
lightning,  there  dawned  upon  Palgrave's  mind  the 
conviction  that  the  writer  of  that  artiote  was 
none  other  than   hia  obxervant  friend,  Mrs.  Hardy. 

The  tone  of  it  jarred  a  little  ;  there  was  a 
certain  cynicism  in'  it  that  he  was  oertain  was 
foreign  to  Joyce's  nature,  and  yet  he  could  not 
be  mistoken  as  to  the  identity  of  the  writer. 
Only  one  who  had  been  on  deck  could  have 
irivv^  that  vivid  description  of  the  sea-fi^  and 
that-other  monster  vessel  looming  so  suddenly 
upon   them. 

"  And    so    1    have    found    you    out  at    last,  yon 
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a  friend,  when  his  ey< 
clever  article  describing 
Country.  He  read 
by  some  of  thp  inuidenis 
the  article  wa.s  founded 
O I- phi- Hi,   and   was   writteii 


caught  by  a  rather 
voyage  to  the  Old 
n.  for  he  wa^  lortain, 
iiat  were  related.  tiiBl 
)u  the  voyage  of  tho 
)y    one    of   his    fellow- 


quiet  'little  person!"  he  said  half-aloud.  "Your 
occupation  Ib  that  of  reporter  to  a  newspaper,  and 
'you' art'  writintr- what  you  know  will  please  the 
public.     Yonr   real   nature  does   not  appear  in   that 

Later  on  in  the  day  he  gave  the  ariicle  to  Cioely 
and   told   h.'r   lo  read   i(. 

■■  It  i-  inleivslin-.  Viicle  Frank,  l.ul.  why 
l)articularly  do  you  wish  mii  to  read  it  ,'  "  sho 
said,  when  she  had  coi't  her  eye  down  the 
column. 

■'  Because    it    is    an    account,    clearly,    of     sur 


Tjfe  Quiver. 


and     I    have    a    rooCed 


.Ijle 


luian  I  "   inquired   Cicely. 

I   thJDk." 
Q,    Cicely,    and    Uic   woma 


■It 


"  I     think 
Mra.  Hardy. 

"  Oh  I  "  cried  Cicely,  in  Home  diauant.  "  I 
thought  that  «be  would  do  sotnethinK  better  lliaii 
write  for  a  paper." 

"  Bat  if  you  can  get  an  eniragement  an  re- 
porter to  a  daily  paper  it  payx  very  well." 
rejoined  her  nncle,  "  and  I  Chink  that  that  ia 
moat  probably  Hra.  Hardy'a  work.  H'ke  told  me 
that  aho  had  oome   to   En;;land   to   earn   her   own 

''  Uncle  Frank,  would  i 
Hardy  might  have  been  a 
I    thonj^ht    I    saw    her,    t 

inqaired  Cioely. 

'■  Upon  my  word.  Cicely,  1  believe  yon  may  bo 
right."  said  Palgrave.  "  It  certainly  i*  the  only 
poMible   reason   that  can   have  taken   her  there." 

A  few  days  afterwards  Palgravo  met  Paul 
Whitman  In  Bond  Street     He  wm  cordially  glad 


be   possible   tb«t  Mrs. 
Lord's  that  day  when 

r     her     newspaper .' " 


to  see  tlie  gi^y  artist  again,  and  invited  him  to 
dinner  that  eveniiur  at  his  club.  Paul  told  him 
that  he  was  gsWing  on  fairly  euccessfully,  and 
had  received  an  order  for  a  series  of  illustrationi 
for  H   paper  in  Sydney. 

"  It  pays  pretty  well,  and  for  the  present  it 
answers  my  purpose  better  than  grinding  away 
at  pictures  that  may  never  sell  when  yon  have 
painted  tbem,"  he  said,  puffing  away  at  his  cigar 
after  dinner.  "  Of  oourse,  1  have  no  int«ntii  n 
of  losing  eight  o(  the  higher  branch  of  my 
profession,  but  in  these  hard  times  one  mnst 
aeiie  npon  anything   that   will   make  money." 

"  Bnt  yoo  are  living  with  your  aunt  at 
present,   I   think  yon  told   me." 

"  Ye*,  and  it  is  jolly  enot^h  for  the  tinje 
being,  but  I  oontess  that  I  feel  it  a  precarious 
eiistenoe.  Of  oourse,  I  have  no  real  claiin  u|Hin 
her,  and  she  may  marry  again,  in  which  case  I 
may  have  to  find  other  quarters.  By  the  way, 
sbe  told  me  she  met  you  at  Lord's.  I  ahonld  be 
very  gratetnl  if  yon  would  get  your  sister  to 
oall  upon  her.  She  has  been  so  long  oat  of 
England  that  she  does  not  know  maay  people 
now,    and    I    think    she    would    like   to    get   more 

The  suggestion  was  extremely  distasteful  to 
Falgrave,  but  he  really  had  no  reasonable  cause 
for  refnaing. 

ve  no  doubt  my  sister  will  leave  a  card." 
he  said  ratber  ooldly,  "but  we  aball 
be  leaving  London  almost  immi.<di- 
ately." 

He  mentioned  the  matter  to  Lady 
Elmes  the  next  day, 

"  I  suppose  there  la  nothing  against 
her,  Frank;"  asked  Lady  Elmes  rather 
anxionsly.  "  You  don't  seem  to  like 
her  much," 

"  Nothing  whatever  that  I  know  of. 
I  believe  I  have  an  nnreasoning  dif 
like  to  her.  She  is  aimply  a  woman 
of  ^e  world,  bent,  I  think  on  marry- 
ing again ;  and  I  don't  think  I  should 
care  for  Cioely  to  see  a  great  de«l  of 
her,"  answered  Palgrave,  ■'  It  seemed 
too  churlish  to  refuse  to  ask  yon 
to  call,  for  Whitman  is  a  thorough 
gentleman,    though    a    Bohemian    at 

"  Well,  in  London  one  can  see  ee 
tnuch  or  as  little  oa  one  likes  of  any- 
body," aoid  Lady  Elmee.  who  wu 
ftssentiolly  good  -  natured  ;  "  so  this 
afternoon     I    will  drop  a    sard    as    I 


PRIMROSES    AND    VIOLETS. 

AN    APRIL    SKETCH 


N  travelling  by  roiul  or  rail  in  April, 

one  HtfR  the  hedtcerowR  and  ImnkH 

Krmmeil  with   primroHeH,  and  few 

tlilnK"   Htrike    one    ao   forcibly   as 

the  chnnge  from  thin  conilition  of 

the  hediro-bottoniH    and  road-iiidc-K, 

the     mitway     em1i)inkment«    anil 

spinneyK,     when     one     comw     lo 

within    a   good    walk    of    London 

or  any  other  large  town.    Try,  (or  Instance,  Epping 

Forest,  Highgate  Woods,  or  any  of  the  commons, 

country   lanen,  and   green   fields   within   walking 

didtance  of  London— where  are  the   prlmroeex   In 

April  f     One  or  two   bits  of   inaccessible   railway 

bank— (or   instance,   beside  Waltham   or   Theydon 

Bols   statlonn — will   exhibit   more   primroses  than 

you  can  find  in  the  whole  of  Epping  Forest,  unle>-s 

yuu  tiappen  to  know  just  where  to  go  and   look 

for  them.    And  plenty  of  the  neighbouring  gardenx 

fHhow  a  profusion.     How  is  it  J 

The  annwer  Is  Just  as  easy  to  give  ai  the 
queHtlon.  It  Is,  in  fact,  the  gardenH  that  tiavi.- 
got  them. 

"April,  with  hiB  axe  and  bill. 
Has  let  a  flower  on  every  hill "  i 

but  plant-grabbers  come  round  with  great  baskets 
and  dig  them  up— ferns,  viotetA,  primroses,  sun- 
dew, anything  that  will  sell,  even  for  a  few  pence  ; 
they  collect  all  the  "creeping  Jenny"  they  ean 
find,  and  the  foxglove,  the  butcher'Li  broom,  and 
l)ulnisheH;  after  a  while  they  w^ill  bring  gorse 
liuKltes,  prickly  whin,  for  sale ;  but  it  is  to  tm 
hoped  they  will  get  well  pricked  over  it.  and  And 
Tpry  few  buyew  of  their  stolen  wnres.    It  is  really 


too  bad ;  they  leave  nothing  alone  that  la  pretty- 
not  a  fern,  not  a  lily,  not  a  daflbdil  or  oxlip.  an 
orchis,  a  colchicum,  or  a  lovely  blue  chicory,  but 
they  must  root  up  to  wll.  People  ought  not  to 
buy  them;  if  Ihei'e  were  no  buyers,  there  would 
soon  lie  vprj-  few  stealers.    And  yet,  can  we  blame 


The  QmvER. 

"Oh !   fttlher.  father,  list  to  me. 

The  pig  ia  deadly  sick,; 

'    ~   "  And  ntan-hnre  liuDfchlm  by.hU  he«b, 

And  ifA  blm  with  a  sliok!"    , 

'  ^  The  prImniHe  In  cnlled  primula,  bat 
Primula  riilipiriK_iN  the_jpo!janlhus, 
which'look.OKo'v('n''i]ifferentr«Bd  yet 
lian  Ko  much  in  coliiiiion  with  the 
primroKe.  Notice  the  bloMKom :  ■  it  is 
in  one  piece,  lifee  a  trumpet,  b';  tube 
with  on  open  icotd-lace  bell:  notice 
the  odour  :*:  n :  very  sweet  fragrant 
scent ;  see  ttie  flower  ntalks  all  spriiig- 
int;  tram  one  point,  notwithstanding 
that  the  blofwonia  look  aa  if  thej'  were 
scattered  all  about  amonft  the'  soft, 
beautiful  green  leaves.  The  cowslip 
is  Primula  -vrris,  which  flowers  three 
weeks  later'than  the  primrose,  and 
lllces  the  moist  flelds,  while  its  sister 
chooses  the  hedRerowH,  banks,  and 
Ride  wastes ;  it  has  nhorter  leaves,  a 
pretty  umbel  of  flowers  upon  a  lone 
fle\il>lc  Htalk,  and  a  stron^cer  odour  of 
aolxe.  The  oxiip  is  Pi  unula  etafior. 
and  is  certainly  a  lovelj  floner,  not 
quite  so  LkTfte  sinRly  ns  the  pnuirose, 
but,  elevated  on  a  tall  stalk,  its  Hne 
them  very  much?  The  Australian  colonist  will-  umbel  of  blossoms  ix  very  striking  There  are  two 
Ingly  given  a  high  price  for  ii  root  of  daisy  fi-oni  plantations  near  Saffron  Walden,  in  Esse^,  that 
home,  and  it  is  only  natural,  and  a  sisn  of  goodly  are  car|)et6ii  thickly  with  oxllps  of  more  varieties 
nature  too,  that  primrose  roots  »>hould  lie  saleable.  than  one,  no  that  you  cannot  set  your  toot  down 
Cattle,  horses,  and  sheep  all  forbear  to  crop  without  crushing  these  fragrant  beauties  beneath 
the  primrose,  so  that  it  lias  a  good  chance  to  It.  The  auricula  belongs  to  the  same  family,  and 
grow.  The  animals  appear  not  to  be  able  to  dis-  fram  these  have  come  the  scoresiaiid  hundreds  of 
tinguish  between  It  and  the  lesser  celandine,  varieties  of  primula  which  we  see  in. gardens— 
which  comes  earlier,  and  the  buttercup,  which  double,  single,  coloured,  and  ttculy  (in 'the' case  of 
comes  Inter,  both  of  which  are  bitter  and  hlister-  auricula)  most  wonderfully  tinted  too,  and  pure 
Ing.     Pigs   eat    primroses,   but    pigs    were  never      wtilte. 

models  of  propriety  either  in  lichaviour  or  in  theii'         Accompanying  the   bright  -prinu-ose,    inhabiting 
selection  of  come.itlbles.  '  the'  same  spots,  but  moilently  hiiKi^  ilH  lieaulitui 


r   APniI,  scBSB. 


I  hedgerows  and  banks  arc  gemmed  with  primroses.— jj.  fiOl. 
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head  for  fear  of  seeming  fa»t  or  lntrus[Te,  is  tlie  all  these  vari«gAt<oiU!  are  natural  to  it ;  you  will 
aweet  violet.  Put  an  emphusis  upon  "sweet,"  for  see  that  the  petals  are  variously  coloured— the 
it  is  the  very  sweetest  scented  Mower  we  have,  upper  two  usually  red  or  purple,  and  the  under 
and  Violn  odorata  Is  the  only  scented  one  among  ones  varieii^t«d.  often  with  a  yellow  ground. 
eight  varieties  found  in  Britain.  Of  the  anovrdrop  Nothing  coul<l  he  more  suggestive,  and  experi' 
Mrs.  Alexander  wrote —  ments    In   hyhridisation    soon   show   that  n  most  ' 

InlereNting  fleld  is  open  here  for  producing  beauti- 
ful and  KUrprtsing  results  liy  mingling  the  speeies 
together  and   feeding  llie   plants   well.      There   is 
liut  it  applies  quite  as  well   to  the  sweelf  violet.,      one    very    large,    rich,   dark,    purple-blue,   scented 
which  litosaoms  freely  all  the  year  round  in  shel-       \iolet  which  Is  becomiug  quite  common  In  (i^ardens 
lerecl  sunny  nooks,   hidden  among  the  leaves.       ,      -the  Neapolitan  violet,  sometimes  called  the  single 
■■  Earth  has  not  anythioK  to  show  mftre  tair."  Russian  .vfolet.    There  is  a  churehyard  In  Suffolk 

into  -Which'  it    wbn    Introduced   twenty-nve  years 
Many  people  call  any   violet    that    has   no   soent      n^  as  a-sweet  decoration  for  the   grave   of    the 


flower,    rat 

than  the  s' 
double  tht 
rather  latei 
oilorata,  al 
spicuous,  si 
what  longei 
and  leaves, 
find.  The  I 
.scent.  It  i 
in  every  rei 

thick  rongli 

is  plentiful ,    _ _ 

April,    the    yellow    violet    {Viola 

luteal  on  moorlands,  and   in    the  Plant-grabbers  dig  up  the  ferns  and  flowers. -p.  SOI. 

comttelds  you  can  find  quantities 

of  the  beautiful  little  varlegat«d  violet  {Viola  tri-      vicar's  daughter,  and  It  has  flourished  so  luxnri- 

culoiX  the  field  pansy,  from  which  all  our  hundred      antly   as   to    overflow    into   the  hedge  and   along 

kinds  of  heartsease  have  come.  the  bank  of  the   moat,  and  make  the  air  fragrant 


1  their  Beoret  meiVB 

tbat  wuiton  zephyrs  chooao." 


with  its  lovely  odour.  The  scented  violet  f_ 
all  over  the  world,  in  Palestine.  Japan,  China, 
in  Barliary,  and  even  in  the  palm-groves  al>out 
This  one.  at  all  events,  is  one  that  gardeners  Tassa  a'nd  Cossar  along-the  Nile— white  blossoms 
have  chosen  to  lavish  their  abundant  care  upon,  growing  prom Iscnously  among  the  blue,  as  with  us. 
and  to  achieve  their  most   conspicuous   successes  Wordsworth  regrets   the  want   of  fruit   on   the 

with.     They    have   cultivated    it   until  they  have      tiny  sweet  plants  :— 

produced  bloNSoms  an   inch  and  a  quarter  across,  ■■  primroses,  the  Spring  may  love  them— 

and   often    more— a   perfect   circle  of  purple,  like  8ummer  knows  but  little  at  them ; 

rich    velvet,    of  yellow,    of   pure   white,    of  many  ViolGts.  a  barren  kind, 

curious   tints   and    mottles,   from  crushed    straw-  Withered  od  the  ground  mast  Uc.  ■ 

berry  to  a  finely  pencilled  bine.  Ami  all  from  True;  but  (or  simplicity,  exquisite  simple  lienuty 
that  tiny  pansy  of  the  resting  corn-fields,  liUt  if  and  sweetness,  pleasing  to  all  senses,  let  nie 
you  look  at   the   wild  flower,   you  wUl  see   that      crown  the  chaste  primrose  and  the  sweet  violet. 

William  Lintok  Wiijion, 


ST.    PAUL'S    "STRAIT    BETWIXT    TWO.' 

By  the  Very  Rev.  P.  F.  Eliot,  D.D..  Dean  of  Windsor. 

"  I  am  la  a  Eiralt  belwlxl  two,"— Philh-pianb  1.  E3. 


EI£  great  Apostle 
ii  in  ft  di- 
lemma. He  b 
ill  "a  strait  be- 
twixt two."  A 
strong,  deep, 
earnest  longing 
ia  drawing  bim 
powerfully  in 
one  direction. 
Another  long- 
ing, equally 
strong,  deep, 
and  earnest,  is  drawing  him  in  exactly  the 
opposite  direction.  Which  of  the  two  is  he  to 
cbooae?    That  ia  his  dilemma. 

In  one  sense,  he  has  no  choice  at  all  about  the 
matter.  It  is  not  that  two  paths  of  life  arc 
opening  out  before  him,  one  of  which  has  to  be 
taken.  It  is  not  that  he  has  to  decide  Jwtweeii 
two  opposite  courses  of  action.  These  are  common 
dilemmas,  into  which  men  are  brought  almost 
every  day,  St.  Paul's  dilemma  wai  of  quite  a 
different  kind.  There  wei'e,  indeed,  two  different 
ways  before  him,  into  one  of  which  he  would 
have  to  go.  But  then,  it  was  not  his  own  choice 
that  would  decide  which  of  tJiese  two  ways  was 
to  be  taken.  '  The  decision,  be  well  knew,  would 
I*  made  for  him  by  a  will  and  by  a  hand  that 
never  make  mistakes  ;  and  whichever  way  that 
will  and  that  band  might  lead  him,  he  would  be 
))erfectly  willing  to  follow.  But  he  is  debating 
in  his  own  heart  which  of  the  two  he  should 
prefer,  supposing  it  were  left  to  him  to  decide  ; 
and  for  the  moment  he  is  in  a  "strait  betwixt 
two."  The  dilemma  of  his  heart  finds  expression 
in  the  cry,  "  What  I  shall  choose  I  wot  not," 

It  is  deeply  interesting  for  us  to  know  what 
were  those  two  ways  which  divided  the  heart 
and  perplexed  the  choice  of  the  Apostle.  He 
himself  tells  ua  what  they  were. 

At  the  time  when  he  wrote  this  Epistle  to 
the  Christians  at  Philippi  he  was  imprisoned  at 
Kome.  It  was  his  first  incarceration,  and 
lasted  for  the  space  of  two  yeara. 

When  he  was  writing  he  could  not  tell  how  his 
imprisonment  might  end.  He  might  poasibly 
Iw  set  at  liberty.  It  was  also  possible  that  he 
might  be  put  to  death.  According  to  all  human 
calculation,  the  fatal  tennination  of  his  imprison- 
ment was  the  more  probable.  It  would  follow 
that  the  thought  of  death  was  constantly  present 
to  his  mind.     How  could  it  be  otherwise,  when 


at  any  moment  he  might  be  led  from  hia  prison 
to  martyrdom  1 

But  there  wbs  no  terror  to  him  in  the  thought 
of  death.  On  the  contnn-y,  the  thought  was  one 
which  filled  him  with  radiant  joy.  Life  had  been 
hard  and  painful  to  him.  With  a  body  enfeebled 
by  disease ;  with  a  keenly  sensitive  nature,  which 
shrank  with  real  pain  from  the  constant  accusa- 
tions and  calumnies  and  unkindnesaes  of  those 
who  opposed  him  ;  with  a  great  charge  committed 
to  him  which  strained  to  the  very  utmost  every 
nerve  of  body,  mind,  and  spirit ;  with  the  burden 
of  countless  and  overwhelming  responsibilities  ; 
with  poverty  and  hardship  and  suffering  as  hh 
daily  lot— certainly  life  had  been  bard  for  him. 
To  think  of  its  being  all  over,  ended  and  jia.'-t, 
was  to  him  a  thought  of  true  joy. 

But  this  joy  in  the  thought  of  death  was  quite 
overshadowed  by  another  joy.  He  knew  that  the 
death  which  would  end  his  suffering  life  would 
bring  him  into  the  immediate  presence  of  the 
Lord  whom  he  loved  and  served.  If  death  were 
to  be  the  end  of  his  imprisonment,  then  it  would 
he  "  to  dejtart  and  be  with  Chrjst."  And  as  he 
thinks  of  this,  his  whole  soul  is  moved  and  drawn 
by  the  glorious  prospect,  and  he  finds  himself 
longing  t<i  end  the  toil  and  suffering  of  his  life, 
and  to  be  "for  ever  with  the  Lord."  But  the 
moment  that  this  longing  has  taken  shape  within 
bim,  he  checks  himself.  For  a  single  instant  he 
has  been  thinking  of  himself  and  of  bis  own  joy. 
There  are  others  of  whom  he  must  think.  It 
has  been  the  habit  of  his  life  to  think  of  others. 

So  he  turns  away  from  the  delightful  prospect 
of  being  at  rest  with  Christ,  and  thinks  c^  the 
infant  Church  of  Christ,  struggling  for  its  very 
life,  surrounded  by  endless  perplexities  and 
dangers,  and  looking  to  him  for  the  teaching  of 
truth,  for  guidance  in  all  difficulties,  for  wmsola- 
tion  in  all  troubles.  As  he  thinks  of  all  this,  he 
cannot  but  acknowledge  to  himself  that  for  the 
sake  of  the  sheep  in  Christ's  flock  it  is  better  that 
his  life  should  be  prolonged,  and  that  he  should 
not  yet  depart  into  the  presence  of  his  Lord. 

Then  came  the  conflict  in  his  heart.  He  looks 
on  to  the  rest  and  joy  and  peace  of  Paradise,  and 
to  the  immediate  presence  of  Christ ;  and  as  he 
does  so,  he  is  conscious  of  a  yearning  within  him 
which  he  cannot  repress.  He  looks  around  him 
on  the  half-instrueted,  the  sorely  perplexed,  the 
cruelly  ))ersecuted  converts  to  the  faith;  and  a'* 
he  does  i*o,  he  is  conscious  of  another  yearning 
which  fills  his  soul,  the  great  dewre  to  abide  yet 
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Inn^r  with  these  feeble  and  troubled  ones,  ta 
teiich  them,  to  guide  them,  to  comfort  them. 

And  for  a  single  moment  he  sciircely  knows  to 
which  of  the  two  opposite  yearnings  his  heart  will 
yield.  This  ia  his  dilemma.  Which  of  the  two 
iiii;;ht  he  really  to  wish  for  t  Should  he  be  right, 
if  tlie  choice  were  given  him,  to  choosw  to  depart, 
nr  til  choose  to  remain?  This  ia  his  " strait 
betwist  two." 

But  the  hesitatiiin— the  dilemma— only  hvsts  for 
niic  brief  moment  of  time.  And  then  the  Christ- 
like  unselfishness  nf  the  man  aiserts  itself  and 
(leliberately  decides  the  matter  for  him.  The 
thought  of  his  own  rest  and  joy  must  be  put 
>u<ide.  Did  he  hesitate  a.s  to  whether  he  should 
wish  to  depart  or  to  remain  %  He  hesitates  no 
Iritiger.  "To  abide  in  the  flesh  is  more  needful 
for  you."  There  is  no  longer  any  "  strait  betwixt 
twa'  AH  is  now  clear  and  settled.  He  caijnot 
think  of  choosing  to  depart 
for  his  own  sake.  He 
ihooses  instead,  without  a 
.•ivinptom  of  reluctance  or 
misgiving,  to  remain  for 
the  sake  of  others. 

N'ow  the  record  of  this 
momentary  indecision  of 
(he  Apostle,  followed  a^ 
ii  was  by  an  nnhesitat- 
Jiig  and  deliberate  choice, 
liriuK.i  before  us  two  things 
tthich  are  worthy  of  nur 
rmtice  and  our  thought. 

We  are  made  aware  of 
the  view  of  life  which  pre- 
sented itself  to  the  great 
-Apostle.  He  wants,  he 
lells  ns,  to  live  longer. 
\\\»  choice,  when  bia  mo- 
mentary hesitation  baa 
)ussed,  is  not  to  depart 
■jUt  of  life,  but  to  remain 
in  it.  But  what  is  bb 
reason  for  this  decision? 
Why  does  he  wish  to  live 
lunger  1  Is  it  because,  like 
ihe  old  heathen  poet,  he 
"brinks  from  the  thought 
i)f  leaving  life,  and  all 
that  makes  life  pleasant 
—his  home  and  his  dear 
'>ne,< — and  going  away  he 
tnow.4  not  whither  1  Is  it 
li-cause  the  thought  of 
death  itself  is  so  terrible 
to  him  that  he  cannot 
bear  to  face  it  %  No.  Con- 
.sidiTdtions  of  thi.^  nature, 
»hich      would      influence  PKan  Ki.iivrs  stai- 


many,  had  no  force  at  all  with  St,  Paul.  It  waa 
not  for  any  reason  of  this  kind  that  be  came  to 
tlio  conclusion  that  he  would  rather  live  tbaa 
die.  If  he  wishes  to  live,  his  object  is  that  he 
may  benefit  others.  A  longer  life  is  attractive 
to  him,  because  by  living  longer  further  oppor- 
tunities would  be  given  to  him  for  being  of  ser- 
vice to  others. 

We  see  at  once  how  completely  he  had  drunk  in 
the  Spirit  of  his  Master.  Our  Loi-d  tells  us  that 
He  came  into  the  world  "  not  to  be  ministered  unto, 
but  to  minister."  St.  Paul  represses  the  yearning 
to  depart  and  be  "with  Christ,"  and  wishes  to  live 
longer,  because  he  knows  that  it  is  needful  for 
his  converts  that  he  should  continue  to  abide  in 
the  flesh.  If  he  had  only  himself  to  think  about, 
how  gladly  would  he  at  any  moment  depart  out  of 
life  and  be  "with  Christ,  which  is  far  better"! 

But  it  hns  been  the  habit  of  his  heart  to  think 
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mure  of  otiiera  than  of  himself.  ..For  the  sake  uf 
others,  therefore,  he  is  willing— nny  ansioua — to 
afeide  yet  longer  iii  the  midst  of  the  toil  and  care 
of  life. 

Now  this  w  an  eminently  Christian  view  of  li/e. 
liiere  are  other  views  of  life  whicl).  are  of  <|Hito  a 
different  kind.  To  get  the  utmost  amount  of 
en.ioyment  out  of  it— to  acquire  n'choa,  to  increase 
kiiowledge,  to  make  a  uanie  und  reputation— these 
are  the  common  objects  of  life  which  men  are  in 
the  habit  of  pursuing^. 

St.  Paul's  object  in  life  waa  the  ftood  of  others. 
And  he  took  this  view  of  life,  not  because  he 


was  an  Apostle,  with  an  Apostle's  great 
nion  and  peculiar  work;  but  because  he  wa^  a 
faithful  diaciple  of  Him  who  came  from  heaven 
into  the  world,  and  lived  His  incarnate  life  on 
earth  for  the  sake  of  sinful  men,  that  He  might 
bless  them,  redeem  them,  save  them. 

As  the  disciples  of  Him  who  thus  "  pleased  not 
Himself,"  we  are  all  of  us  called  to  live  for  others. 
It  is  not  only  the  vocation  of  clerftymen,  and 
doctors,  and  iihilanthropista,  but  of  everyone  who 
professes  and  calls  himself  a  Christian.  It  is  not 
simply  the  duty  of  some  in  sftccial  positions,  or 
the  luKuiy  of  a  few  here  and  thei'e,  or  the  fancy 
of  enthusiasts,  but  the  CAlling  of  everyone. 

No  life  can  be  lived  after  the  jattem  of  that 


life  which  St.  Paul  set  himself' to  copy,  If  it  doe.s 
not  set  before  itself,  frs  one  of  its  great  objects, 
the  good  of  others.  The  world's  maxim,  "  Everj- 
man  for  liimself," — is  in  flat  contradiction  to  the 
teaohing'ot  the  life  of  Christ,  and  of  St.  Paul 
who  followed  Christ. 

Which  of  UR  'v,  living  for  others  T  Occaaional, 
and  even  frei|uent,  acts  of  kindiiess  are  common 
enough.  But  it  was  an  object  of  Kt.  PauVe  whole 
life  to  live  for  others.  And  those  "  others  "  mean 
all  the  world  besides  ourselves— our  familicK,  otir 
friends,  our  neighbours,  our  fellow- country  men, 
people  of  other  nations,  the  va.st  multitudes  of  the 
heathen,  the  sick,  the  tempted,  the  fallen,  the 
ignorant,  the  suffering,  the  wicked.  That  life  is 
the  most  Christ-Iike  the  object  of  which  is  to 
succour  some  of  these.  How  far  is  it  with  each  of 
us,  not  a  pastime,  not  an  ocoa.'^ional  act,  but  an 
object  of  our  whole  life,  to  do  good  to  others ! 
Let  us  look  at  the  unselfiBh  life  of  the  Apostle, 
and  be  ashamed  that  we  seek  so  much  to  please 
ouraelves,^  and  make  it  so  little  an  object  of  our 
lives  to  be  of  use  to  others. 

But  if  the  Apostle's  "  strait  betwixt  two,"  and 
his  decision  which  followed,  presents  us  with  a 
Christian  view  of  life,  it  also  presents  us  with  a 
Christian  view  of  death.  We  discover  that  there 
was  in  the  Apostle's  mind  one  absorbing  thought 
concerning  death.  No  doubt  it  would  be  to  him  a 
release  from  the  burden  and  pain  of  his  sorrowful 
life,  and  the  idea  of  snch  a  release  must  have  hail 
its  attractions  for  him.  But,  the  great  thought 
which  swallowed  up  all  others  was  the  thought  of 
departing  to  be  "  with  Christ."  Death,  he  knew, 
would  usher  him  into  the  immediate  presence  of 
the  Lord  whom  he  loved.  This  seemed  to  him  to 
be  the  very  summit  of  delight.  .  .What  could  his 
soul  desire  more  than  to  be  "for  ever  with  the 
Lord"? 

There  must  indeed  have  been  many  questiouN 
about  death  and  the  other  world  which  pressed 
on  him  as  they  do  upon  us.  .He -must  have 
asked  himself,  as  we  .ask  ^oaraelvps.  Where  is 
th.itvParadise  in  which  !  am  to  be  .with  Christ) 
What  is  it  like?  What, can. it'.bejike  to  be  a 
spirit  without  a  body  I  How  long  will  it  be  be^ 
fore  the  Resurrection  and  the  entrance  into  the 
i'ttther's  Eternal  Kingdom!  Shall  we  instantly 
I'ecognise  in  Paradise  those  who  have  gone  be- 
fore ?  What  kind  of  existence  will  it  be  beyond 
the  grave) 

St.  Paul  must  often  have  a^ked  himself  these 
and  similar  ijuestions  when  he  thought  about 
"departing."  But  all  such  questions  must  have 
fallen  into  the  background  behind  the  one  great 
))rospeet  which  shone  u))ou  his  soul  with  the 
brightness  of  the  sun— the  hope  of  lieing  "with 
Christ." 

This  is  what  death  means  to  the  Christian.    It 
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must  always  be,  of  course,  a  going  away,  a  dei)ai'- 
ture.  It  must  always' be  a. parting,  a  separation 
from- those  who. are  left  behind.  It  must  always 
l)e*a  j^oing  :,we  i  know  nob  whither,  for  the  other 
w(»rld  is  hidden -from  our  ^  gaze  and  our  know- 
ledi^e.  Butit  is  to  be  "with  Christ." 
'"Do  we  shrink. back  from  the  thought  of  death, 
because  its  uncertainty  is  so  terrible  to  us  ?  But 
if  we  know  very  little  about  the  future,  at  any 
rate  we  know  this  much — that  for  the  Christian 
to  depart  is  to  be  "with  Christ."  And  if  we 
know  that,  we  know  enough.  We  may  put  up 
with  our  doubts  and  fears,  we  may  leave  all  our 
eager  questions  to  be  answered  by-and-by,  if  we 
know  that  to  depart  is  to  be  "with  Christ."  AH 
mast  be -well  with  Him.  To  be  "with  Christ" 
must  mean  purity '  and  peace  •  and  bliss.  How 
much  else  *  it  may  mean  we  cannot  tell  now. 
We  shall  know  hereafter. 


Death,  then,  is  not  altogether  darkness.  It  is 
wrong  to  say  that  we  know  nothing  of  what  is 
beyond  death.  We  know  this — and  it  is  a  great 
thing  to  know— that  the  Christian,  when  he  dies,  is 
"  with  Christ."  The  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
is  lighted  up  with  that  assurance.  Death  itself, 
dark  as  it  is,  has  a  halo  of  blessed  light  around 
it,  for  it  is  the  way  to  the  presence  of  Christ. 

St.  Paul's  "strait  betwixt  two"  has,  then,  its 
teaching  for  us.  It  shows  us  what  St.  Paul 
thought  of  life,  and  what  he  thought  of  death. 
And  what  we  are  taught  is  plain.  The  truest, 
highest,  noblest,  happiest  life  is  that  which,  like 
St.  Paul's,  is  one  of  love  to  Christ,  one  lived  for 
others.  And  the  one  great,  bright,  blessed  hope, 
w^hich  lights  up  the  darkness  of  death,  is,  that 
when  the 'humble,  penitent,  and  believing  fol- 
lower of  Christ  departs,  it  is  to  be  "  with  Christ, 
which  is  far  better." 


Words  by  C.  Wesley. 


The  Lord  is  King. 


Mime  hy  George  C  Martin,   Mu8.D< 

.  {Organist  of  St.  J^auVs  Cathedral,) 
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1.    Re  -   joice,    the     Lord    is  King;  Your  Lord    and     King 
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Mor    •  tals,   give    thanks   and    sing,     And     tri  -   umph       ev 
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Lift     up  your  heart,  lift     up   your  voice  :  Re-  joice,    a  -  gain    I       say,     re   -   joice. 
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,D    MTAVISH    lin- 
ked     his      oott-agrc 
or  in  the  gr^y  dawii' 
5,    and    peered    out 
xiously    to   discover 
!      nature      of     the 
intlier.      It    wnx    an 
iiofit       uiineceHHUT}' 
jceedinjt,  because  lii- 
Bw     whenever      lie 
d  put  hiH  feet  to  the 
or      that      moniinjt 
it   there   was    frost 
In    the     air.    and    the 
peculiar  and  mournful  sough  of  the  wind  In  the 
narrow   chimney   had   told' him  that   it  was   still 
hlowlng  from  the  north  ;   a  disastrous  airt  (or  the 
dwellers  in  Glen  Trune,  especially  in  the  harvest' 
time  betore  the  fngatherini;  had  taken  place. 

It  was  lat«  October;  those  who  tilled  the  soil  in 
more  favourable  and  genial  latitudes  had  already 
reaped  and  garnered  their  hnrvest ;  hut  in  that 
remote  glen,  shut  among  the  faHtnesses  of  its 
wild  mountains,  sowing  and  reaping  were  very 
different  matters.  Some  years,  when  spring 
tarried  so  late  that  the  sowing  wrs  long  rlelayed, 
and  the  poor  little  seedlings  found  Mother  Earth 
so  cold  and  bitter  a  place  that  they  hod  no 
heart  to  spring;  wlien  summer  seemed  hut  a 
hint  of  sunshine  blurred  hy  many  bltt«r  rains, 
and  the  poor  weak  blades,  shlTeriiiiK  on  the  bore 
hill-side»i,  were  slow  to  take  on  the  har\'e«t's 
golden  tinge,  the  storms  of  an  early  winter  hud 
been  known  to  sweep  devastatingly  through  the 
Rl^it,  aixl  there  was  no  harvest,  hut  only  a, 
dismal  Ingathering  of  green,  sodden  stulT,  which 
t)ie  very  lieasts  of  the  field  wouhl  scarcely  eat. 
Such  desperate  luel;  Uni\  )teen  the  lot  of  Dugald 


M'Tavish  for  more  yejirs  than  lie  cami  to  count, 
and  though  he  was  a  God-fearing  man  whose 
faith  in  the  Omnipotent  seldom  faltered,  there 
were  times  when  tlespair  seised  him.  and  hit 
spirit  grew  biller  within  him,  pondering  over 
the  dark  mystery  of  life. 

He  was  iin  oUI  man,  and  he  had  lived  h[s  life 
simply  and  nobly,  according  to  his  light,  rearing 
his  children  in  the  nurture  and  admonition  ut 
the  l^rd,  and  seeing  them  wither  one  by  one  in 
their  prime,  stricken  down  In  their  young  man- 
hood and  womanhood  by  the  fell  disease  which 
was  tlie  scourge  of  Glen  Trune. 

The  hamlet  itself,  a  mere  handful  of  thatched 
cottages  with  their  little  cro(t«  adjoining,  clus- 
tered on  the  bank  of  the  loch ;  at  flood  the  fields 
were  often  submerged,  and  the  houses  themselves 
rendered  unfit  for  hunmn  habitation.  Yet  the 
people  clung  to  them,  loving  them  with  a  love 
which  Lowlanders  can  neither  fathom  nor  under- 
stand, cheerfully  enduring  privation  which  was 
almost  starvation  rather  than  leave  the  llllle 
homesteads  In  which  they  hod  been  boin. 

Their  difllcuttiea  were  In  DO  way  eoaed  or  light- 
cneil  for  them  by  the  landlord  to  whom  their  dues 
were  paid,  and  who,  being  a  perpetual  absentee,  had 
no  knowledge,  of  or  concern  with  Ihem,  but  ex- 
pected to  receive  the  rents  collected  by  his  agent 
with  much  tlireat  and  pressure  when  they  became 
due.  It  Is  just  to  say,  that,  had  he  known  of 
the  distress  suffered  hy  those  hard-working  and 
honest  folk  on  hin  distant  Highland  patrimony, 
he  would  have  made  some  effort  to  redress  It. 
being  both  humane  and  generous.  Hul  it  was  t>j 
the  interest  of  his  agent  to  keep  hini  in  the 
dark,  for  purposes  of  his  own.  and  so  the  man 
was  blamed  for  selHsliness  and  crueltj-.  when 
ignoriiiice  ivns  jn  realltj-  the  cause. 
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Dugald  M*Tavish  was  not  unduly  depressed 
when  he  beheld  the  wild,  half-frozen  rain  beat- 
ing down  upon  the  loch  from  the  troubled  hky. 
It  waji  so  long  since  he  had  seen  a  fine  morning 
in  the  glen  that  hope  had  died  within  him. 
The  wet  mists  ominously  obscured  every  moun- 
tain top  ^nd'  ridge,  as  through  the  cheerless  air 
T;rept  the  dawning  which  had  no  brightness  in  it. 
Before  the  cottage  door  lay  the  little  croft,  with 
its  melancholy  airay  of  blackened  stooks,  and 
its  stunted  potato  furrows,  from  which  ascended 
that  dank  and  peculiar  odour  which  warns  the 
experienced  that  disease  is  there.  These  repre- 
sented the  sum-total  of  Dugald  M*Tavish's  riches, 
the  wherewithal  which  was  to  sustain  him  and 
Mary,  his  wife,  and  pay  their  lawful  debts  for 
the  next  year.  He  took  a  step  across  the  grassy 
path,  entered  the  little  oat-field,  and,  lifting  one 
of  the  wet  sheaves,  regarded  it  for  a  moment 
mournfully;  and  then,  looking  as  if  the  heart  had 
gone  clean  out  of  him,  he  stepped  back  to  his 
cottage,  passed  within,  and  shut  the  door. 

**  Raining,  I  suppose,*'  said  his  wife,  as  she 
turned  from  her  stirring  of  the  porridge  in  the 
pot.  "  I  need  not  ask,  for  it  is  comingt  down 
the  very  lum  into  the  porridge  pot." 

**  Yes,  it's  raining,"  he  answered,  "and  what's 
more,  it  looks  as  if  it  would  never  be  fair  again. 
What  iss  to^  become  of  you  and  me,  Mary 
MTavish,  and  the  glen,  if  there's  no  betterment 
of  the  weather,  Iss  known  only  to  Almighty  God 
Himself." 

"There's  wan  thing  sure,  Dugald, '\  observed 
Mary,  not  cheerfully,  but  with  a  kind  of  quiet 
bitterness ;  "  there  11  be  no  rent  for  the  laird  at 
Martinmas.  He  has  gotten  ower  muckle  from  us, 
and  now  he  must  just  be  doing  without." 

"  An*  it's  no*  likely  he  will,"  said  the  old  man; 
".he'll  sell  our  bits  of  sticks,  and  then  there'll 
be  nothing  for  you  and  me,  Mary,  but  the  poor 
house  at  Inverness." 

"  The  poor  house  '11  never  see  me,  Dugald,"  said 
Mary  in  the  same  passionless  but  decided  way ; 
and  she  smoothed  the  grey  hair  under  her  spot- 
less white  cap  with  a  certain  nervous  gesture 
which  betrayed  something  of  the  inner  tumult. 

"There'll  be  nothing  else  for  it,  Mary," 
observed  her  husband;  "when  there's  neither 
bite  nor  sup,  nor  bed  to  lie  on  in  the  house, 
what  then?" 

"What  then?"  she  cried,  with  a  sudden  shrill 
passion  in  her  voice.  "They'll  never  take  me 
living  out  of  the  glen.  I  will  just  get  up  some 
night  or  some  morning  when  it's  fine  and  still, 
and  I  will  just  be  walking  straight  down  by  the 
potato  rigs  to  the  head  of  the  loch,  and  when  I 
come  to  the  stepping-stones  I  wilL  be  seen  no 
more,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  Mary  M'Tavish." 

"Wheest  woman,"  he  said,  sternly.  "That  is 
coward's  talk,  and"  the  Almighty  will  not  hold  ye 
guiltless  for  it.  It  iss  the  day  of  our  adversity, 
but  He  hass  not  forgotten  us.  We  will  to  the 
Book  before  we  eat,  so  that  the  Word  may  bring 
us  to  a  iKftter  frame  of.  mind." 

Kebuked  and  ashamed,  Mary  di-ew  the  swing 
with  the  porridge  pot  dangling  from  it  a  little 
aside  from  the  glowing  peat,  and  taking  the  Bible 
from  its  place  on  the  dresser,  gave  it  into  her 
husband's  hand. 


Then  he  took  his  bonnet  from  oif  his  head,  wiped 
his  spectacles,  and  opened  the  Book  at  the  lO^rd 
Psalm,  and  as  he  read  slowly,  and  in  that  singing 
monotone  peculiar  to  the  glen— 

**  Such  pi(y  as  ai  father  hath  unto  his  children  dear. 
Like  pity  shows  the  Lord  to  8uch  who  worship  Him  in 
fear"— 

a  rapt  and  uplifted  look  came  upon  the  faces  of 
both,  and  they  entered,  as  it  were,  into  the  inner 
court  of  the  Holy  Place,  where  neither  sorrow  nor 
shadow  of  earthly  cares  could  come  near  them. 
After  that  they  partook  heartily  of  their  humble 
me«l,  and  talked,  not  hopefully  perhaps,  but  with 
a  quiet  yet  not  bitter  resignation,  of  their  diffi- 
culties, and  the  clouds  which  seemed  to  lie  so 
dark  and  heavy  on  their  future. 

Then  Mary  went  about  the  duties  of  her  house 
as  she  had  done  for  forty  years,  marvelling  much 
that  in  no  day  during  all  these  forty  years  could 
she  recall  one  upon  which  her  heart  had  seemed 
to  be  stayed  in  such  perfect  peace  upon  her  Maker. 
The  words  of  the  psalm  which  Dugald  had  read 
remained  with  her,  and  she  crooned  them  to  her- 
self as  she  went  in  and  out  the  door;  and  some- 
times there  stole  a  smile  unawares  to  her  sad 
mouth. 

"It  may  be  that  the  Lord  hass  a  mind  to  take 
me  this  day,"  she  said  to  herself;  "and  but  for 
Dugald  it  iss  a  glad  wo9ian  I  would  be  to  get 
the  chance  of  the  Kingdom  rather  than  the  poor 
house." 

About  eleven  o'clock  of  the  day,  just  as  Mary 
had  put  on  the  potato  pot  for  their  early  dinner, 
there  came  riding  through  the  village  on  a  great, 
black,  strong  horse  the  pompous  and  awe-inspir- 
ing figure  of  Duncan  Stuart,  the  laird's  factor, 
and  he  stooped  down  from  his  saddle  and  gave  a 
loud  rat-tat  at  the  M'Tavishes'  door.  When  Mary 
appeared,  although  she  disliked  the  man  as  much 
as  it  was  possible  for  her  to  dislike  a  human 
being,  he  had  no  power  that  day  to  disturb  the 
strange  serenity  of  her  soul. 

"  Good-morning,  mistress,"  said  he  ;  "  it 's  poor 
harvest  weather  ye  are  having  in  the  glen. 
Where's  Dugald?" 

"He  hass  gone  to  try  and  sell  one  of  the  calves 
to  Hamish  Macvean  at  Kinkoyle,  Mister  Stuart.** 

"Ah,"  he  said  significantly,  "I  don't  like  to 
hear  that;  but  I  suppose  it's  sell  the  cows  nowa- 
daj's  or  starve,  mistress,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "I 
have  a  letter  from  his  lordship  this  morning  which 
very  much  concerns  the  glen,  and  you,  of  course, 
as  well  as  others.  I  dare  say  ye  will  not  find 
it  hard  to  guess  what  I  'm  driving  at  ? " 

"  It  will  be  bad  news,  I  'm  thinking,"  Mary 
said,  and  waited  for  him  to  proceed. 

"Bad,  perhaps,  from  your  point  of  view,  for  ye 
are  a  dour  lot  in  Glen  Trune,  and  have  ever  re- 
fused to  see  an  inch  bevond  vour  own  noses,'.'  he 
said  cheerfully.  "Mistress  M'Tavish,  you  that 
lets  on  to  be  a  religious  woman,  must  see  fdr 
yourself  that  the  Almighty  has  laid  a  curse  upon 
the  glen  ah»  a  farming  place.  Just  look  at  these 
stooks  and  these  potato  shaws  smellin'  like  a 
midden.  It's  as  plain  as  If  it  were  wrote  in  a 
book  to  them  that'll  read.  His  lordship  has> 
quite  made  up  his  mind  that  the  crofts  are  to 
be  done  away  with,  and  his  word  is  that  he  will 
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not  prosecute  for  arrears  if  ye  will  go  out  quietly 
and  make  no  bother  about  it.** 

"You  can  go  and  speak  to  Dugald,  my  man. 
The  land  iss  his,  and  wass  his  father's  before 
him.  There's  only  wan  thing  I  would  be  saying 
about  the  business,  and  that  iss  that  it  would  be 
better  like  if  the  laird  would  come  and  see  with 
his  own  eyes  and  hear  with  his  own  ears  the 
unjust  oppression  which  iss  heaped  upon  the 
glen  by  you,  Duncan  Stuart,  in  his  name.  Ye 
spoke  of  the  Almighty  a  minute  ago,  and  it  iss 
Him  that'll  weigh  up  the  affairs  of  the  glen  an* 
your  hand  in  it  at  the  Day  of  Judgment."  And 
with  that  she  shut  the  door  upon  him ;  and  the 
man,  biting  his  lips— the  flush  of  anger  on  his 
cheeks— gave  his  horse  a  sudden  flick  with  his 
whip,  which  sent  him  off  at  a  gallop  down  the 
glen. 

Not  long  after  the  factor  had  paused  at  the 
M'Tavishes*  door,  another  visitor  followed  him— 
an  elderly  man  in  a  well-worn  suit  of  dark  grey 
tweed,  riding  leisurely  upon  a  fat  and  sturdy  Shet- 
.land  pony :  the  soft  felt  hat  tanned  by  exposure 
to  the  fury  of  many  a  Highland  blast  was  the 
article  of  his  attire  which  betrayed  his  calling 
and  occupation,  though  he  was  none  other  than 
the  Reverend  Angus  M'Donald,  minister  of  the 
parish  of  Glen  Trune.  His  Manse  was  far  distant 
from  the  abode  of  the  M'Tavishes,  and  it  was  not 
often  he  was  seen  in  the  glen  so  early  in  the  day. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him  before  he  alighted 
from  his  pony,  for  he  w^as  a  welcome  visitor 
there,  and  in  every  other  house  in  the  glen. 
Husband  and  wife  vied  with  each  other  in  pour' 
ing  hospitable  attention  upon  him,  and  he  sat 
down  cheerfully  at  their  humble  table,  and  par- 
took of  their  humble  fare  as  willingly  as  it  was 
offered. 

It  was  simple  indeed  on  that  day,  and  on  all 
other  days  now.  A  basin  of  potatoes,  a  jug  of 
milk,  and  a  round  of  oat  cake  comprised  the 
mid-day  meal. 

**I  saw  Mister  Stuart  in  the  glen  this  morning. 
Has  he  paid  a  visit  to  you?" 

**I  believe  he  saw  Mary,"  said  Dugald,  with  a 
quiet  twinkle  in  his  eye.  **It  iss  the  women 
folk  he  speaks  to  flrst  when  he  conies  to  the 
glen  to  see  how  the  land  lies.  I  have  not  seen 
him  yet,  but  I'm  l-eady  for  him  when  he  comes." 

"I  hear  that  he  is  very  anxious  to  wipe  out 
the  crofts,  and  that  he  has  at  last  gotten  hl« 
lonlship's  consent,"  said  the  minister.  **I  suppose 
from  all  reports  there  will  be  great  difficulty  in 
paying  rents  this  year!" 

*'Ay,  will  there,"  said  Dugald  sorrowfully.  **I 
myself  will  have  to  sell  all  the  beasties,  and*  ^ven 
then,  if  the  disease  spreads  among  the  potatoes,*  I 
shall  be  short.  He  will  sejl  us  out,  they  say ;  put 
us  out  of  our  homesteads,  by  force.  But '  before 
that  day  there  '11  be  a  reckoning  between  this 
glen  and  Duncan  Stuart  of  Auchairn." 

"Well,  I  didn't  come  to  speak  about'  ihese 
matters,  althoupjh  they  are  of  sitfficient  interest','' 
baid  the  minister.  "I  came -Tf  it  h  a  Metier  I'Rot 
ihif  morning  concerning  you  and  Mary.  I  didrit 
read  it  to  you  before 'you  had;  had  your  dinner, 
as  I  knew  it  would ,  be  both  meat  and '  drink  ^to 
you.  It  is  from'  America,  and  Mo  you  know  'the 
name  that  is  at  the  end?-"*  ... 


He  fumbled  in  his  breast  pocket  with  a  ner- 
vousness not  common  to  him,  and  the  ruddy  face 
of  Mary  MTavish  began  to  pale  a  little,  and  a 
visible  trembling  shook  her. 

*'  It  may  be,*'  she  said ;  and  there  was  in  her 
voice  that  indescribable  music  which  is  in  the 
heart,  and  near  the  lips,  of  a  mother^  when  f«he 
thinks  and  speaks  of  the  children  she  has  l)ome. 
"It  may  be  that  on  this  day,  because  it  iss  a 
dark  day,  the  Lord  hass  had  mind  of  our  prayers 
and  sent  some  word  of  the  boy  we  hef  so  long 
lost." 

"You  have  said  right.  Mistress  M'Tavish,"  said 
the  minister.  And,  drawing  the  letter  from  his 
pocket,  he  spread  it  out  before  him.  "  It  is  written 
by  John  himself,  and  he  sent  it  to  me  because  the 
fear  was  in  his  heart  lest  you  and  Dugald  should 
be  by  this  time  lying  in  the  kirkyard  of  Glen 
Trune.** 

Then,  seeing  that  their  eager  impatience  to 
hear  the  contents  of  the  precious  letter  was  almost 
more  than  they  could  beisir,  he  made  haste  to  read 
it  aloud. 

"Dbar  Mr.  M'Donald"  (it  liegan),— "  You  will 
be  surprised  to  get  a  letter  from  me,  for  I  have 
been  so  long  silent  that  it  may  be  that  it  is  for- 
gotten I  am  in  Glen  Trune.  I  have  spent  many 
hard  years  in  this  land  of  exile,  and  having  no 
good  news  to  write,  I  did  not  write  at  all ;  and  I 
know  now  that  I  have  been  wrong,  and  that  I 
have  cruelly  treated  my  father  and  mother,  whom 
I  have  never  forgotten  or  ceased  to  love.  It  is 
my  wife  who  has  first  shown  me  how  cruel  I  haive 
been,  and  I  write  because  she  bids  me,  and  also 
because  my  own  heart  tells  me  that  I  ought  now 
to  atone,  although  it  is  so  late. 

"  I  will  not  enter  into  a  long  story  about  what 
-has  befallen  me  out  here.  I  had  a  hard  strug^ 
for  many  a  day.  Often  and  often  I  had  little  more 
than  bread  to  eat,  though  I  worked  as  hard  as  a 
man  could  work,  and  stuck  at  nothing.  At  last 
I  fell  in  with  a  fellow-countryman— a  Highlander 
like  myself,  though  belonging  more  to  the  west— 
and  he  had  gotten  a  bit  of  land  from  the  Govern- 
ment very  cheap,  and- some  friends  of  his,  well- to-do 
in  the  world,  had  lent  him  a  bit  of  money  to  buy 
his  st<ock  and  his  gear.  He.  was  sore  put  to  it 
when  I  fell  -  in  with  him  to  get  anybody  to  help 
him  with  the  work  on  the  farm ;  and  so  I,  being 
in  search  'of  •'work  at  the  time,  foregathered  with 
hinl,  and  we  have  been  together  these  two  years 
'  anW  '  niore.  In  that  time  we  have  pro«pered 
*  greatly,' tind  now  I  am  married  to  his  sister,  and 
-'I 'have  a  house  of  my  own. 

"I  was  always  thinking  of  writing  to  the  glen, 
but  kept  putting  It  off  to  a  more  convenient 
season,  when,  one  day,  when  I  was  in  the  next 
township,  I' fell 'in  with  a  man  fxx>m  Newtonmore 
— one  of 'the  •M'lldowies,  from  the  north  side  of 
the  burn— and  when  he  told  me  of  the  distress 
which  was  'in  the  glen,  and  how  there  was  talk 
of  all  the  old  folk  being  evicted,  my  heart  seemed 
to  die  within  me,  for  I  knew  how  hard  it  wou4d 
go  'wifh  niy  father  and  mother  to  he  put  out  of 
-  the  old  place  where  they  have  been  all  their  day:,. 
He  could  not  give  me  any  immediate  news  ot 
thexn,  and  I  feared  to  writ-e.-in  case  the  letttr 
would  not  find  them.     I  knew  >  that  you  would 
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tn^w    wSitre   they  Were,  STen,   if   they  had   gone  to  me  whei-e  and  when  to  meet  them,  if  such  haste 

clean  away  out  of  the  glen.                      .  should  be  required. 

"If  it  iti  true  that  they  are  to  be  sent  away  out  of  "It  \u  Octoiaer  now,  and- we  have  the  beautiful 

the  old  place,  it  would  be  better  that  they  shouM  weather  of  the  Indian  tmmmer.     They  would  be 

come  out  here  to  us;  for  they  are  getting  old,  aiid  better  here  than  In  the  glen;  and  tell -them,  when 

will  not  take  kindly  to  any  place  other  than  Glen  you  see  them,   that  it  iu-the  prayer  of  both  our 

Trune.    We  have  a  good  house  and  a  comfortable  hearts    that    they   will    come,    so    tlfat    we    may 

way   of   doing,  and   my   father  would    still    have  show  to   them  some   of  the'kindneui  which  they 

about  him  the  living  creatures  he  has  aye  loved;  laviithed  on  me,   and  which  I  have  so  111  repaid, 

and  it  they  were  minded  to  have  a  little  houne  of  My  vrife  would  now  write  a  line,  so  I  will  be  done. 

their  own,  why,  then,  there  would  lie  no  difficulty  "  I   know  you  will  not  grudge  the  trouble  this 

about  that ;    and  my  mother  could   get  het  hens  entails   upon    you,   for    you    were    ever    the   l«wt 

and   her  cow,  i/  she  had  »  mind,  and  might  even  friend    of    all    the    glen.— Your   humble    sen'unt, 

think  she  had  never  left  the  glen.     For  we  have  John  MTA-VtsB." 
a  grand  country  here,  and  plenty  in  it  for  man 
and  beast. 

"  I  send  Id  this  same  letter,  so  that  no  time  be 


Seeing  their  eager  impatience,  he  made  haste  to  read  it  aloud. 

lost,  their  pas^gc-money ;  and  if  It  should  be  that  the  few  gentle  and  loving  wordu  in  which  their 

they  will  not  come,  but  would  rather  die  where  new  daughter  bade  them  come  out  to  the  home 

they  have  lived,  you  will   give  them  the  money,  which  was  waiting  for  them. 

and  let  me  know,  at  your  convenience,  "hat  more  "It  is  the  Lord's  doing."  said  Dugald  M'Ta\ish 

will  be  needed  to  free  them  from  their  unslcties.  fervently.     "Glory  be  to  Hia  Name!  ' 

If  they-  cotdd  come  at  once,  so  much  the  better;  But  Marj-,  his  wife,  uttered  no  word— only  sat 

and  there  is  enough  money  to  let  you  telegraph  still  with  her  hands  lolded'on  her'kueei'but lief 
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face  was  radiant,  and  in  her  eyes  there  was  a 
light  which  could  be  compared  to  nothing  but 
the  dawning  of  the  fairest  morning  that  had  ever 
been  seen  in  the  glen.  \ 

"Well,  friends,"  said  the  minister  heartily, 
"this  is  good  news  from  a  far  country  indeed; 
and  what  have  I  to  say  to  this  John  of  yours? 
Once  the  ne*er-do-well,  he  is  now,  thanks  to  the 
Lord's  good  guiding,  the  flower  of  your  flock." 

"Say  to  him,  Mr.  M'Donald,  that  we'll  come,  and 
that  without  delay.  Do  ye  no*  think,  Mary,"  he 
added,  turning  to  his  wife,  "that  the  Lord  bids 
us  to  go?  or  will  it  break  your  heart  tb  leave 
the  glen?" 

"  No,  it  will  not  break  my  hei£rt :  the  place  hass 
been  none  too  kind  to  you  and  me,  Dugald.  It 
hass  robbed  us  of  three  braw  sons  and  two  bonnie 
dochters.  We  will  to  the  new  country,  and  see 
our  own  son  and  the  wife  he  hass  gotten,  who  writes 
so  kindly  to  the  old  folks  she  hass  never  seen." 

So  the  minister  departed  to  make  preparations 
for  the  great  journey  to  be  undertaken  by  Dugald 
M'Tavish  and  Mary,  his  wife,  in  the  evening  of 
their  days.  There  was  a  great  consternation  in 
the  glen  when  It  became  known  that  they  were 
really  going  to  America,  having  at  last  heard 
from  their  son  John,  long  since  sijipposed  to  be 
dead. 

One  day  In  the  following  week,  not  having  heard 
of  what  had  befallen  the  MTavlshes,  Duncan 
Stuart,  the  factor,  came  riding  .up  to  their  door, 
and  his  face  wore  a  very  sour  and  determined 
look,  as  if  his  mind  was  set  on  some  bitter  course. 

"  Good-morning,  mistress.  Where  is  Dugald  ? 
He  is  never  at  hand  when  I  want  him;  and  why 
has  he  taken  no  notice  of  the  letter  I  sent  him 
anent  the  arrears  to  be  paid  at  the  term?*' 

"His  hands  have  been  full  of  other  matters, 
Mister  Stuart,"  she  replied  quietly.  "He  hass 
gone  away  to  Inverness  to  get  some  warm  travel- 
ling clothes  for  him  and  me.  But  the  dues  will 
be  paid.  Mister:  ye  can  trust  to  that." 

"  Travelling  clothes ! "  he  said  with  a  sudden  up- 
lifting of  his  brow.  "  And  where,  might  I  inquire, 
are  you  and  he  to  be  travelling  tUl  ?  Rather  late 
in  the  day,  is  it  not  ?  and  in  these  hard  times 
travelling  takes  money;  and  lt*s  other  folk's 
money— the  laird's  money— ye '11  be  spending:  re- 
member that,  Mistress  M'Tavish." 

"That's  our  business,  Mister  Stuart,"  said  the 
old  woman  with  a  simple  dignity.  "And  I  will 
be  leaving  this  message  with  you  after  I  am 
gone :  Keep  your  nose  out  of  other  folk's  busi- 
ness, and  your  name  wlU  have  a  sweeter  savour 
in  the  glen  than  it  has  now."  And  with  that  she 
shut  the  door  upon  him  as  before ;  and,  much 
mystified  at  ^\^  he  had  heard,  the  factor  passed 
on  to  the  smithy,  to  see  whether  they  could  make 
clear  to  him  the  mystery  of  Mary  M'Tavish \s 
words. 

There  was  no  displenishing  sale  at  the  little 
homestead,  but  one  hy  one  the  neighbours  came 
and  bought  what  they  could,  giving  a  fair  price 
for  the  same;  so  that  when  Dugald  M'Tavish 
came  to  balance  his  books,  he  found  that  he  had 
the  wherewithal  to  pay  every  just  and  lawful 
debt ;  and  so,  their  simple  and  hurried  prepara- 
tions made,  they  stood  ready,  one  ruddy  Octolx'r 
morning,  to  say  good-bye  to  the  glen. 


Amid  the  bustle  and  excitement  of  her  prepara- 
tions, Mary  M'Tavish  had  not  found  time  to  brood 
over  the  coming  parting ;  but  as  she  stepped  with- 
out the  door,  and  put  her  little  box  in  the  smithes 
spring  van  which  was  to  take  them  to  the  station, 
she  knew  that  the  end  had  come,  and  a  something 
came  over  her  which  she  could  not  explain  or  con- 
quer. Her  heart  cried  out  in  agony  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  the  home  where  she  had  lived  all  her 
days  since  she  was  a  bairn  at  the  school.  Then 
her  eyes  turned  with  unspeakable  yearning  to 
the  bare  hlU-slde  where  her  children  slept.  The 
waters  of  the  loch,  dancing  merrily  in  the  ruddy 
October  sun,  seemed  to  mock  at  her  pain,  and 
she  put  up  her  hands  to  her  eyes  as  If  to  shut 
it  all  out. 

"Oh,  Dugald,  I  canna  go— It  will  kill  me!" 

"Wheest,  Mary,  be  not  as  one  of  the  foolish 
women.  We  have  put  our  hand  to  the  plough, 
and  we  canna  turn  back.  Get  up  into  the  cart 
and  put  your  plaid  round  ye,  and  shut  your  een 
if  the  sight  of  the  glen  be  more  than  ye  can  bear." 

"  Gently,  Dugald,  gently,"  said  the  smith.  And 
taking  Mary  by  the  arm,  he  assisted  her  Into 
the  cart,  and  with  his  own  hands  folded  the 
plaid  about  her  shoulders,  and  another  one  across 
her  knees.  "You  will  find  another  glen  across 
the  seas,  Mary,"  he  said  cheerfully.  "Ye  arc 
going  to  a  land  of  peace  and  plenty,  where  there 
are  no  Duncan  Stuarts  to  vex  or  thraw  wi'  ye, 
and  sure  you'll  sometimes  give  a  kind  thought 
to  the  glen  and  them  that  *s  left  to  fight  the  dreich 
battle  out  to  the  end." 

But  Mary,  like  Bachel  of  old,  refusing  to  be 
comforted,  hid  her  face  and  rocked  herself  to  and 
frp;  and  when  Dugald  got  in  beside  her  and  the 
smith  turned  the  horse's  head  up  the  hilly  road, 
and  the  glen  began  slowly  to  recede,  his  face  also 
was  grey  and  drawn,  like  the  face  of  a  man  In  the 
throes  of  mortal  pain.  When  they  came  to  the 
brow  of  the  hill,  he  drew  rein,  and  Dugald  got  up, 
and,  shading  his  eyes  under  the  broad  brim  of  his 
bonnet,  took  a  long  last  look  at  Glen  Trune.  Marj- 
stood  up  too,  and  as  they  looked  together  in  silence, 
the  tears  rolled  down  their  cheeks,  and  involun- 
tarily each  sought  the  other's  hand. 

"  It 's  a  bonnie  glen,"  said  Dugald  in  a  voice 
which  shook.  "  Whatever  we  may  see  ayont  the 
.seas,  Mary  M'Tavish,  we'll  never  see  the  marro^% 
o'  that." 

"  Ye  '11  maybe  come  back  some  day  to  tell  us 
the  wonders  ye  ha'e  seen,"  said  the  smith,  cheer- 
fully ;  "  thovigh  it 's  scorning  the  glen  ye  '11  be  then, 
and  saying  that  it's  a  poor  bit  place,  where  the 
sun  never  shines." 

With  that  they  cleared  the  brow  of  the  hill 
and  trotted  down  the  hill  to  the  highway  which 
skirted  the  swift-flowing  Spey,  and  so  to  the 
railway  -  station  at  Newtonmore,  where  they 
waited  for  the  train  to  convey  them  on  the  first 
stage  of  their  journey. 

The  voyage  was  neither  eventful  nor  unduly 
prolonged.  At  the  expected  day  they  arrived  at 
the  port  of  Monti-eal,  and  when  the  great  ve^^el 
anchored  at  the  quay  they  beheld  their  j^on 
John  standing  there  to  welcome  them,  all  a> 
they  expected  and  had  been  told.  He  had  *»aid 
he  would  be  there,  and  there  he  was ;  and  when 
Mary  M'Tavish's  eyes  alighted  upon   the  face  of 
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her  joungest  bom,  and  ahe  beheld  there  the 
bigiia  of  ftn  upright  and  Godfearing  life,  and 
«aw  how  hia  eyes  leaped  with  love  of  them, 
there  died  out  of  her  heart  the  last  grain  of 
bittemeas  caused  by  leaving  the  glen. 

They  did  not  kiss  each  other  or  mnke  a,  great 
fuss  or  demonstration.  They  had  been  aimjily 
and  hardly  reared,  and  displays  of  eniotlon  had 
ever  been  considered  in  the  glen  as  slgnti  of 
weakness.  But  there  was  a  fervent  clasp  of  the 
hand,  and  a  look  into  the  eyea  that  said .  all 
that  was  necessary. 

"  We  have  a  day's  journey  yet  before  us,"  said 
John.  "  But  at  the  end  of  thai  lime  I  hope 
that  you,  mother,  oud  father  too,  wUl  feel  that 
yon  have  gotten  home." 

The  long  train  journey  was  very  trying  to 
Mary  M'Tavish,  and  she  was  glad  to  He  down 
as  much  as  possible  ;  her  son  ministering  Ut  her 
comfort  with  a  new  and  careful  t«ndemeB»  which 
filled  her  alike  with  joy  and  wonder.  Remember- 
ing Jock  as  he  had  ijeen  in  hia  wild  days— the 
terror  and  the  plague  of  Glen  Trune.  ahe  mnr- 
velted  in  what  strange  manner  this  gentleness 
and  consideration  had  rome  to  hini. 

It  was  at  the  end  of  the  journey  that  rhis 
mystery  was  solved.  Joe);  and  his  father  had 
Bcarceij  paused  in  thmr  talk  of  the  new  country 
through  which  Lhey  viere  parsing.  But  at  la^t 
the  long  journey  came  to  an  end;  the  train  halted 
at  a  little  wayside  stalton  towards  the  cloi>e  ot 
one  of  those  still  and  exquisite  days  which  the 
■  B  enjoy  during  their  summer. 
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The  little  station  was  bare  and  unfinished,  sug- 
gestive, like  much  else,  of  the  pioneer  stale  of 
the  new  oountrj',  recently  opened  up  by  the  enter- 
prise of  the  emigrants,  A  little  wooden  shanty 
did  duty  an  the  station  -  bouse,  and  drawn  up 
close  to  the  gate  was  a  comfortable  covered 
carriage,  into  which  John  M'Tavish  tenderly 
helped  hU  mother,  and  immediately  they  drove 
quickly  and  smoothly  along  the  solt  dusty  roads, 
the  spell  of  wonder  lying  so  strongly  upon  the 
old  man  and  woman  that  they  iieuame  altogether 
speechless.  But  as  they  neared  their  destination, 
John's  spirits  seemed  to  rise. 

■'Don't go  to  sleep  now,  mother,"  he  said,  "after 
you  have  kepi  up  so  long.  We  shall  soon  be 
home.    Yonder  is  the  beginning  of  my  fields." 

Then  Dugaid  M'Tavish  sat  up  et«ot  and  alert, 
eager  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  homestead  of 
which  his  son  had  written,  but  In  the  reality  of 
which  he  had  scarcely  believed  until  now ;  and 
presently  they  came  sweeping  round  the  base  of 
the  gentle  eminence  on  which  it  stood. 

It  -was  a  long,  law.  wbite  house  with  a  green 
verandah  running  all  round  It,  a  Same  in  the 
evening  sunlight  with  the  gorgeous  tints  of  the 
creeper.  Great  maple-trees  shaded  and  sheKered 
it  on  every  side,  and  they,  too,  had  a  blaae  ot 
autumn  glory  on  them:  and  in  the  orchard  the 
apple-trees  bent  low  with  their  ruddy  burden, 
and  in  ihe  green  paddocks  lite  sleek  kine  and 
the  lowing  calves  looked  about  them  sleepily. 
The  whole  picture  was  one  of  peace  and  plenty 
and  content,  sucb  as  warmed  the  empty  hearts  Ot 
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thoHc  who  had  eo  long  fooccht  a  hopeless  straggle  ' 
against  poverty  in  tbo  old  land  acrons  tho  nca. 

"It  iss  not  an  ill  place,  tliiH,  to  be  onl  of  Scot- 
land, Joclc,"  said  the  old  man  critically ;  "  not 
ill  Ava.  Thix  will  be  some  line  genlleman's.  place 
we're  coming  U)— may  be  the  laird's." 

"  We  have  no  lairdu  here,"  said  Jock,  wilh  a 
thrill  In  VAh  voice,  "  nor  any  factors.  The  place 
ts  mine." 

And  then  he  gave  the  mare  a  gentle  flick,  which 
sent  her  spinning  up  the  hill,  and  so  through  the 
W'hit«  gat«  and  up  to  the  vcninrluli ;  and  there 
within  the  door  was  a  sight  which  Mary  MTavish 
o(t«n  afterwards  declared  was  worth  coming  all 
the  way  from  Glen  Trune  to  see. 

A  little  woman  with  a  slender  delicate  figure 
and  a  sweet,  gentle  serious  fiice,  lit,  however,  by 
a  pair  of  blue  eyes  which  were  not  witliout  their 
saucy  gleam,  though  just  then  they  were  very 
gentle  and  lovely.  One  look  at  Ihat  face  aatisBed 
Mary  MTavish  completely;  and  then,  when  ulic 
aaw  in  her  arms,  nestling  on  her  breast.  &  little 
bairn,  she  gave  a  cry,  and,  running  up  the  st^'ps. 
clasped   them  both    in  her  arms,  all  the  pent-up 


and  stArved  motherhood  waking  in  her  heart  st 
the  Kight  of  her  own  son's  wife  and  little  child. 

From  that  moment  the  new  Glen  Trune  wHf<  as 
dear  to  Mary  M'Tavish  as  the  old  had  been,  and 
no  one  ever  heard  her  murmur  or  repine  l)ecjiu.ve 
she  was  an  exile  from  home.  So  in  their  old  lyic 
Dugald  and  Mary  M'Tavish  entered  upon  a  non- 
lease  of  life.  After  a  brief  and  happy  sojourn 
with  their  son  and  his  wife,  they  went  to  live 
t<>gclher  In  a  liltic  cottage  at  the  other  side  of 
the  apple  orchard,  and  there  they  lived  content 
and  happy.  \a  the  day  of  their  death,  which  did 
not  come  speedily. 

Though, they  often  spoke  of  the  glen  with  full 
eyes  and  a  yearning  voice,  not  forgetting  the  dear 
land  that  bore  them,  they  loved  the  country  of 
their  adoption  and  their  new  home  tenderly  and 
well.  The  simple  lesson  of  their  lives  wan  rich  in 
strength  and  comfort  to  all  who  had  speech  and 
knowledge  of  them,  and  they  did  a  great  work 
in  their  old  age,  though  unconsciously,  shon-ing 
to  the  people  among  whom  they  dwelt  the  beauty 
of,  holiness,  and  the  compelling  power  of  that 
peace  which  passeth  all  understanding. 


They  took  a  last  long  look  at  Gka  Iruue.— y.  51i 
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THE    STORY    OF    THE     RAGGED    SCHOOL. 

By  the  Rleht  Honourable  the  Earl  Compton,   M.P. 


heart  and  diacouraged.  - 
The  aohooi  was  without 
means,  held  in  it  low-  ' 
roofed  den,  and  in  .'an 
atmcopheve  of  Slth, 
miawy,  and  vice.  Ig- 
norant of  all  good,  and 
with  a  precocious  know- 
ledge of  all  ei-ii,  the  boys 
and  girla  crowded  in  and 
out  of  the  so  -  called 
school ;  fought,  howled, 
blaaphenied ;  wrecked  the  . 
phice  over  and  over 
again ;  and  showed  all 
the  aavagery  of  neglected 
and  degraded  youth. 

It  is  happily  true  that 
in  religious  work  dis- 
couragement never  means 
despair,  mid  that 
Chiistians  have  ne^■er 
been  beaten  by  apparent 
failure.      There    wai    no 


IN      the 
month 
of    Feb- 
ruary, 
1843,     four 

wending  their 

West  "Street, 
Field  Lane, 
one  of  the 
most  dis- 
reputable 
«po t a  in 
London.  They 
*■  had  just  left 
V  Ragged- 
school,  and 
were    sick    at 


turning  back  fi-oni  the  aelf-sacrificing  labour. 
There  was  no  Want  of  faith.  And  in  the 
cheerless,  chilly  street,  under  the  flickering 
hght  of  a  gas'lamp,  a  prayer  went  up  to 
the  Almighty  for  help  and  guidance  in  a 
dark  moment  of  difficulty. 

In  another  part  of  the  ^reat  city  there 
was  living  one  who  for  years  had  mourned 
over  and  prayed  for  the  neglected  children 
of  London  slums,  where  light  was  unable 
to  penetrate,  and  human  soula  seemed 
destined  to  perish.  "A  direct  answer  was 
sent  to  my  frequent  prayers,"  were  the 
words  of  Lord  Shaft*8bury,  aa  his  eyes  fell 
on  a  paragraph  in  the  Timen.  It  was  the 
first  call  for  help  from  tb^  Field  Lane 
teachei's,  and  it  reached  the  heart  of  the 
one  man  who  could  respond.  Their  prayers 
and   his  Iiad  mingled  at   the  throne  of  God, 
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and  tlie  Divinn  order  was  sent  forth  that  the 
power  of  evil  waa  t«  bo  combated  by 
Bo^ed  School '  efforts  in  the  name  of 
Clirist. 

The  state  of  London  children  at  that  time 
cannot  be  exaggerated.  Over  a  hundred 
thousand  of  both  sexes  between  twelve  and 


did  their  best  to  gather  n,  few  of  the 
outcat<tH  into  some  room  or  Mhed.  But 
the  Btruggle  was  hard  to  capture  thow 
whose  playground  was  the  gutter,  whoee 
food  was  the  filth  of  the  markets,  and 
whose  lodging  was  in  stables  or  under 
arches.      [Dlie   cliildren    were   more  like    the 


fourteen  years  of  age,  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Of  these,  thirty  thousand  were 
absolutely  homeless;  and  large  numbers 
were  nameless,  being  only  known  by  slang 
sobriquets.  A  missionary  was,  like  a 
policeman,  considered  a  dangerous  enemy  to 
be  avoided ;  and  the  army  of  depraved 
and  criminal  youth  was  gradually  and 
surely  increaising,  while  the  public  closed    its 

:  eyes,    and  saw  not,  or  at  all  events    ignored. 

'  the  growing  danger,  A  few,  however,  fol- 
lowing the  examples  of  John  Pounds  rjid  ' 
Robert  Kaikes  were  stirred  into  action. 
These     pioneers     of     Ragged     School     work, 


pariah  dogs  of  an  Oriental  village  than 
human  beings,  and  the  labour  of   Uie  Kcst- 

tered  missionaries  was  totally  insufficient  to 
grapple  with  the  gigantic  task.  One  of 
them  lived  in  Fi«ld  Lane.  He  was  a  car- 
penter by  trade.  His  small  workshop,  his 
Bible,  and  a  few  riotous  boys  were  all  that 
he  had.  But  faith  can  mov-e  mountains, 
and  God  bi'ought  across  his  path  a  few 
gentlemen  who  threw  themselves  into  the 
work  at  his  call.  No  names  are  necessary-, 
for  they  are  written  in  the  "Golden  Book." 
and  the  Recording  Angel  has  included  tbem 
in  the  list  of  faithful  servants. 
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"Strange  it  was  to  nee  a 
binhop  in  th«>  middle  of 
e.  Dissenting  nchool,  Rur- 
rounded  by  Diwentent, 
ftnd  Rupporting  their 
efforts.  Yet  it  wa«  well 
and   usefully   done." 

The  "  good  Earl "  not 
only  woke  up  the  sleeping 
public,  but  used  hia 
Bympathetic  influence  on 
(Jie  children.  The  inti- 
mate knowledge  he  gained 
of  the  misery  and  vice 
around  him  never  blunted 
his  sympathy  apd  never 
hampered  his  action.  In 
the  language  of  hia 
biographer,  "For  many 
years  the  ragged  children 
were  rarely  out  of  his 
thoughts,  waking  or  sleep- 
ing; he  visited  them  in 
their  wretched  homea ;  he 
saw  them  at  their  daily 
work;  he  sat  beaide  them 
in  their  schools ;  he  let 
them  come  to  his  house 
to  tell  hiiA  their  troubles ; 
A  ORoup  OF  QiPST  CHILDREN.  l,g    pleaded    for    them    in 

religious       and      political 
On    the     eleventh     of     April,     1844,     this      aflsemblies ;   he   carried    their  cause    into   the 

small    band    of    teachers    met    together    and      House  of  Commons  and  into    the    House  of 

decided  to  take  steps  to  help  existing  schools,      Lords ;    he    interested    the   whole   country   in 

and  to  form  new  omen.      The  Ragged    School      their  ■  welfare ;     and,    as    we    shall     see,     he 

Union  was  thus  founded,  and 

Jjord       Shaftasbury       agreed 

to      become     its      President, 

Public    interest   was   aroused. 

For  conHcience  or  for  fashion's 

sake,    slum    life    was    talked 

about    and     written      about. 

Public    meetings    were    held, 

and  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists   met    on    a    common 

platforni.      Lord   Shafteebury 

was  the  life  and  soul  of  the 

movement,    and    his  plea  for 

united  effort  was  endorsed  by 

many.     "  It  is   high   time   to 

be  thinking  where  we  agree, 

not    where    we    differ,"  were 

his    words,    which    found    an 

echo  then,  as   now,   in  many 

a     Christian     heart.      At     a 

meeting    in    1846    a    bishop 

took   part,    who   went,   as  he 

said,  wherever    he   saw    Lord 

Shaftesbury's    name.      It  was 

an  unusual  act,  and  the  latter  "we  want  to  go  to  louohton." 

wrote    of    it     at     the     time  :  {WailHtg  for  TirHtta  m  tie  Ashtev  Mission,  Bagg^  Schwl  Unimt.) 
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a«bibved  wonderful  resulta  in  their  behalf." 
Wonderful  resulU  indeed !  Nothing  could 
stop  the  wiovenient.  Year  by  year  the 
force  of  the  cry,  "  Save  the  children  1  "  grew 
Htronger,  and  the  numbers  of  the  8aved 
iacreased.  A  graphic  article  by  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury in  the  Quarterly  Review  gave  a  fresh 
impetus,  an  it  had  even  a  greater  effect 
than  "The  Bitter  Cry  of  Outcast  London." 
Schools  were  multiplied,  sheds  became  Kmall 
buildings,  small  buildings  beoanie  lai'ge 
institutions.  Religion  and  e<iueation,  walking 
hand  in  hand,  shed  the  radiance  uf  si'ni- 
pathy  into  the  darkest  corners  of  the  city. 
The  capital  of  a  Christian  country  had  at 
last  awakened  to  its  duty :  the  motive- 
power  being   love. 

For  years  the  education  of  the  chiirlren 
was  carried  on  in  the  Ragged  Schools  until 
a  national  system  was  adopted.  But  even 
then  the  work  of  the  Union  could  not 
stop ;  for  while  secular  teaching  was  no 
longer  wanted,  religious  training  and  tech- 
nical instruction  remained  as  necessary  as 
ever.  No  national  system  can  .supply  the 
spiritual  and  physical  needs  of  the  children 
of  the  poor,  many  thouaanils  of  whom  are 
even  now  only  half-clad  in  winter,  many 
are  shoeless,  and    niany  are  half-starved.     As 


our  ideals  progress,  the  wants  of  child-life  in- 
crease. Thus  it  is  that  after  fifty-two  yean 
the  work  is  greater,  and  the  workers  are 
as   much    needed   as  in    the  commencement. 

It  is  to  meet  this  necessity  that  more  than 
five  thousand  voluntary  helpers  are  now 
labouring  amongst,  and  in  touch  with,  fifty 
thousand  of  London's  poorcHt  children.  As 
they  have  been  reached,  the  parents  too  havp 
been  drawn  into  the  net,  and  by  means 
of  Bible-cla*«es,  Hunday  services  ;Mid  meet- 
ings, are  given  what  they  would  otherwise 
never  obtain.  The  Union  has  never  become 
fossilised.  It  has  kept  pace  with  all 
modern  philanthropic  and  social  develop- 
ments. Instead  of  gradual  decay,  it  has  be- 
come year  by  year  stronger  and  more  useful. 

Free  breakfasts,  penny  dinners,  and  soup 
suppers  are  given  ,to  the  hungry  chil- 
dfen,  and  none  know  better  than  the 
School  Boaid  teachers  how  many  are  half- 
starved  when  they  arrive  at  .school,  and 
what  little  prospect  they  hiive  of  a  meal 
during  the  day.  Coals  and  blank elu  are 
judiciously  given  to  those  whose  grates  are 
empty  and  beds  are  bai'e.  There  is  no 
indiscriminate  charity,  for  each  child  and 
its  lionie  is  known,  and  School  Board 
olhcials      work     heartily     with     the     Ragged 


(iiapoed  School  CWpvI^  Chfidrim  in  Lndgaie  SiU.) 


WOKIC  IN    WHICH  I  AM  InTRRESTED. 


School  XJiiiori.  Clothes 
and  boots  are  only 
loaned,  so  that  the 
pawnbroker  refuses  to 
take  theni,  and  the 
parent  has  no  interest 
in  robhin)«  the  child. 
ThousjindK  are  sent, 
uniier  proper  manage- 
ment, for  a  day  in 
the  country ;  and,  what 
'\A  better,  many  u  xickl}' 
child  picks  up  strength 
by  a  fortnight's  stay 
in  one  of  the  Holiday 
Homes.  It  ifl  here 
that  the  first  lesson  in 
cleanliness  is  taught ; 
and  many  ft  home  be- 
c()niP*'  cleaner  when  the 
child  returns  with  a 
keen  perception  that 
dirt  is  unnecessary  and 
disagreeable. 

Faithful  serrice  is 
taught  to  man  as  well 
OH  to  God,  and  certifi- 
cates and  prizej*  are 
given  to  those  who  do 
their  duty  to  their  em- 
ployer, and  are  therefore 
kept  over  a  certain 
number  of  years. 

Special  attention  is 
being  paid  to  the 
wants  of  crippled  child- 
ren, whose  case  is  all 
the    more    sad,    for    a 

very    large    percentage  j , 

are  maimed  through 
avoidable  causes.     Thii 

work  has  been  greatly  increased  of  late  by 
the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  object  of  the 
Daily  Telegraph  Christmas  Haniper  Fund 
for  Crippled  Children  having  been  carried 
out  by  the  Ilagged  School  Union,  there 
are  now  on  their  books  over  six  thousand 
of  these  sufierers.  The  numbers  are  so 
large  and  the  difficulties  so  great  that 
it  will  take  time  to  do  all  that  is  necos- 
Hary ;  but  a  staff  of  devoted  men  and 
women  are  hai'd  at  work,  and  if  the 
means,  are  forthcoming,  much  can  be  done 
to  soften  the  sad  lot  of  those  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  partici- 
pate even  in  the  small  pleasures  of  other 
poor  children. 

Every  year  in  Battersea  Park  a  strange 
sight  can  lie  seen.  On  a  summer's  day  a 
crippled  child i-en'a  tea-party  is  given,  and 
nothing   con   be  more   pathetic    than    to    see 


the  children,  some  on  crutches  or  being 
cariied,  while  others  who  are  more  helpless 
are  wheeled  in  perambulators  or  little  carta 
—crowding  into  the  covered  place  where 
tables  are  laden  with  good  things  and  de- 
corate<l  with  bright  flowers.  The  Union  has ' 
Holiday  Homes  for  these  cripples;  and  lately 
a  Home  has  been  built  at  Southend,  to  take 
the  place  of  a  smaller  house,  where  wonders 
ha^e  Ijeen  woiked  for  the  la^it  few  years. 

Here  are  some  examples  of  what  can 
be  done.  A  little  girl,  aged  eight  years, 
who  had  never  walked  in  her  life,  was 
taken  last  summer  to  Southend.  What  her 
first  glimpse  of  the  sea  must  have  been 
can  hardly  be  realLsed ;  but  the  fresh  air 
seemed  to  act  as  a  charn),  for  at  the  end 
of  a  week  she  refused  to  be  carried  up-stairs 
to  bed,  saj-ing  that  she  could  walk  up. 
With    difficulty    she    manned    to    cruwl    up 
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the  steps,  and  fi-om  that  night  has  gradu- 
ally b^|;un  to  walk  ulone.  She  Li  now 
attending  a  dny  Hchool,  and  in  eagerly 
looking  forward  to  another  health-giving 
holiday. 

Another  little  girl  of  seven,  Guffering  from 
contracted    sinews    of    tha    kneea,    liad   been 
operated    upon    and    then    declared   incurable. 
She    came    to  the    Home    and    was  given    a 
pail'    of    crutches. 
At   the   end   of  a 
fortnight  she  had 
learnt  to  uoe  them, 
and  could  get  from 
the  Home  to  the 
beach     without 
help.      "  Ain't     I 
gettin'      clever  %  " 
she   kept  on    say- 
ing.     "  I    wonder 
what  mother   will 
Bay    when    I    get 
home  ? "      She     is 
now  able  to  go  to 
school.      I   cannot 

story    of    a    small 

whose  mother  won 
in  despair  oa  she 
was  told  his  legs 
would  never  be 
straight  or  strong 
unless   he  got  sea 

had  four  holidays 
in  four  years  in 
the  Union's 
Homes,  has  been 
attending  school 
for  the  lost  three 

years,      and      can  *  SMAnx 

now  walk  a  dis- 
tance     of     three 

niiles  without  fatigue.  Volumes  could  be 
written  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  cir- 
cumstances are  so  sad.  But  there  is  a 
bright  side,  for  every  little  act  of  help  or 
sympathy  blossoms  like  a  flower  and  sheds 
a  fragrance  round  the  sufTerer's  life.  There 
is  also  the  serionximic  side,  as  when  the  little 
cripple  girl  from  the  country  cried  bitterly 
for  the  precious  bluebells  she  had  brought 
back  home,  and  which  the  baby  had  eaten. 

Such  is  part  of  the  work  of  the  Union. 
And  now  I  will  turn  to  the  affiliated 
schools,  all  of  which  are  conducted  on  the 
simplest  Christian  niethods.  There  are  192 
separate  buildings,  where  2-[)3  afternoon  and 
evening  Sunday-school h  are  held,  with  an 
averafse  ftttendnnce  of  over   50,000    children 


and     4,887    teachers.      Only    79    of    all    the 
workers   receive    salaries,   and    these  give  aU 
their  time.     The  rejit  give  up  their  evenings 
and    their   Sundays    to    their    Master,  whom 
they     gladly    serve.      Besides    the    Sunday- 
schools    there    are    8    day    schools,    with    an 
average  attendance  of  over    1,800  ;  53    night 
schools,    with    2,400 ;    116    industrial    classes, 
with    4,700;    198   special    religious    services, 
with   15,567;    23-2 
Bible       classes, 
with    4,528;     131 
mothers'  meetings, 
with    9,298 ;    204 
prayer      meetings, 
with  9,200.     Then 
there    are     171 
Bands    of    Hope, 
with  13,067  mem- 
bers ;     97     school 
libraries;  70  penny 
banks,  with  21,000 
depositors,         and 
over  £11,665    de- 
posited.      Nor     is 
recreation  omitted. 
There    are     119 
men's     and     lads' 
clubs,      gymnasia, 
etc.,     with     3,500 
members ;  and  re- 
creation       classes. 
etc.,      for       2,200 
members.     The  in- 
fants, too,  are  not 
foi^tten,  for  t^ere 
are   seven    cr^hes 
where     they      are 
well      cared       for 
while  the  mothers 
are  at  work. 
5ATSMAN.  Many     of      the 

agencies  for  child- 
ren, such  as  the 
Shoe-black  Brigade,  had  their  inception  in 
the  Ragged  Schools,  and  it  is  with  a  natural 
pride  that  the  Union  claims  as  former 
teachers  many  who  have  started  individual 
work. 

For  over  fifty  years  this  labour  bos  been 
carried  on,  always  increaaing  ift  its  sphere 
of  activity.  Thousands  of  those  who  have 
been  under  its  influence  have  spread  over 
our  country  and  into  our  colonies.  It  i^ 
impossible  to  over-estimate  the  result  for 
the  cause  of  Christianity,  good  citizenship, 
and  the  common  weal  of  the  nation.  For  it 
must  lie  remembered  that  almost  all  who 
have  passed  through  the  Ragged  Schools  would 
have  been,  owing  to  their  extreme  poverty, 
outsidp  other  religious  agencies  and  churchett, 
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elude  without  s 


spec 


nl 


about  the  work- 
er*. Some  of 
tliPiii  Imve  been  . 
tlieni Helves  Ro;;- 
gi\l  School  child- 
ren, and  have 
learnt  wh&t  it 
means  for  child- 
ren  (o  receive 
Oospel  teaching. 
Christian  nym- 
patiiy,  and  use- 
ful training. 
The  work  is 
voluntary,  and 
the  workers  ai-e 
fillml  with  a 
spirit  of  happy 
wlf-sacrifice  and 
Christian      love 

which      has     fMT- 

mounted  all  dif- 
ficult ies,  over- 
come    all     dis- 


which  in  of   in-  two  todn< 

estimable        ad- 
vantaj;e       not 

only  to  the  teachers,  but  also  to  the  tauglit. 
Will  anyone  dare  to  say  that  this  work 
should  cease  1  Because  there  are  Board 
Sch<iols,  because  there  are  many  younger 
Rj^ncies,  it  is  sometimes  thought  that  Rf^ed 
Sc-hoiili  are   no  longer  requiraJ.     Because  the 
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moss  of  people 
in  the  poorer 
districtJi  are  not 
quite  ao  badly 
off,  because  a 
great  many  of 
the  children  are 
better  dressed 
and  better  be- 
haved, the  Very 
name  of  Raf^ged 
School  is  ob- 
jected to.  It  is, 
however,  only 
thaie  who  do 
not  understand 
what  child^ife 
in  London 
really  is,  that 
can  desire  to 
change    the  old 

continue  the  old 

The  Ra^ed 
School  Union, 
fay  it«  business- 
like, quiet  and 
zealous  labours, 
has  gained  the 
PLATERS.  good  wishea  and 

respect  of  all 
who  have  gone 
deeply  into  the  question  of  the  training  of 
our  young ;  and  no  agency  could  be  less 
spared  than  the  one  which  takes  to  its 
heart  and  cares  for 
the     most    neglected         /*  -    .., 

and  most  rt^iged.  \^Ct**^-^iArtry\ 


r  Iff  THp  lyooi^, 
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The  Hole  in  the  Wall. 

A    COMPLETE     STORY. 


INOCKING'  about  in 
the  world  is  all  very 
well  if  one  is  young ; 
but  whejn  a  man 
reaches  a  certain  age, 
the  restaurant  beef- 
steak ceases  to  be 
appetising,  and  hotel 
life  becomes  a  weari- 
ness of  the  flesh."  So 
said  the-Colotiel.  He  had 
reached  the  "  certain  age," 
so  he  told  himself,  and  he  was 
filled  with  a  desire  to  have  a 
home  in  which  he  and  his  Penates  might  rest 
undisturbed.  But  a  house  such  as  he  desired 
%vas  not  immediately  to  be  found,  and  so  in  the  * 
meantime  the  Colonel  migrated  from  his  club  to 
a  "  semi-detached  villa  residence  "  at  Hampstead, 
which  was  shielded  from  the  road  by  a  plot  of 
grass  and  a  laurel  bush  in  front,  and  rendered 
further  attractive  by  a  really  pleasant  little 
garden  at  the  back. 

It  was  the  beginning  of  summer  when  the 
Colonel  took  possession  of  these  new  (juarters, 
with  a  commissionaire  and  his  wife  to  look 
after  his  bodily  comforts.  June  was  a  hot 
month  that  year ;  the  London  streets  lay  baking 
under  three  inches  of  thick  white  dust,  and  a 
feeling  of  exhaustion  oppressed  even  the  most 
hardened  campaigners  of  the  season. 

The  Colonel  lived  in  a  camp-chair  in  his  back 
garden,  and  congratulated  himself  that,  instead  of 
stewing  in  an  airless  hotel,  he  could  thus  sit  in 
peace  under  his  own  vine  and  fig-tree.  Later  on, 
he  thought  of  accepting  an  invitation  to  Scotland 
for  the  grouse-shooting,  but  for  the  time  being  he 
enjoyed  the  rest  and  quiet  which  was  so  great  a 
contrast  to  his  busy  military  life  in  India.  And 
yet  he  was  rather  lonely,  in  spite  of  the  brave  front 
which  he  turned  to  the  world.  "Why  have  you 
never  married  ?"  a  bold  friend  once  asked,  and  the 
Colonel  had  laughed  jovially  and  whole-heartedly, 
declaring  that  he  was  wedded  to  the  joys  of  single 
blessedness  ;  and  so  the  world  put  him  down  as  a 
confirmed  bachelor.  It  is  easy  sometimes  to  throw 
dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and,  besides,  no- 
body knew  of  a  little  packet  of  letters  locked 
up  in  an  old  despatch  box. 

The  Colonel  believed  that  he  did  not  often  think 
of  this  packet  now.  For  twenty  years  he  had  been 
tutoring  himself  to  forget  it,  and  as  he  was  a  great 
believer  in  the  strength  of  the  human  will,  we 
iQiist  suppose  that  his  efforts  were  successful. 


He  was  certainly  not  thinking  of  it  one  after- 
noon as  he  sat  in  his  shirt-sleeves  under  the  lime- 
tree  on  his  little  lawn.  He  had  just  finished  his 
lunch,  and  was  enjoying  a  lounge  as  he  cut  the 
leavas  of  his  review.  Dougal,  his  much-indulged 
*  Dandy  Dinmont,  lay  beside  him,  with  his  short 
woolly  legs  stretched  out  to  their  utmost  ex- 
tent, and  an  expression  of  contented  repletion 
on  his  face,  for  the  Colonel  had  been  generous 
at  lunch-time. 

Suddenly,  from  the  neighbouring  garden,  arose 
a  wail  of  grief  which  made  the  reader  lower  his 
magazine,  for  he  was  an  absurdly  tender-hearted 
giant.  A  moment  later,  a  voice,  in  which  indig- 
nation struggled  with  woe,  demanded  from  the 
top  of  the  dividing  wall — 

"Sir — ^is  that  grey  cat  yours?  Because  he's 
eaten  my  rabbit  tfp  /  '* 

The  Colonel  glanced  up,  and  met  the  challengo 
of  a  stem  pair  of  blue  eyee.  He  smiled  dnvolun- 
tarily  at  the  intense  indignation  displayed  in  the 
little  face  above  him  ;  but  noticing  a  suspicious 
quiver  about  the  corners  of  the  firmly  compressed 
lips,  he  answered  gently — 

"  I  am  so  sorry.    No  the  cat  is  not  mine." 

The  child's  face  softened. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon  for  speaking  like  that ;  but 
you  know  how  one  feels  when  one's  rabbits  die  ! " 

The  Colonel  hastily  explored  the  recesses  of  his 
memory,  and  was  able  from  experience  to  agree 
with  the  remark'  * 

"I  tell  you  what  we'll  do,**  he  said  consol- 
ingly :  "  I  've  got  a  garden  hose,  and  we  '11  give 
that  cat  a  good  sousing." 

At  this  moment  he  realised  that  he  was  in  his 
shirt-sleeves,  and  was  much  disconcerted  that  he 
should  have  been  seen  in  this  condition  by  a  lady, 
so  he  hastily  put  on  his  coat,  and  in  the  mean- 
time the  child  drew  herself  up  on  to  the  top  of  the 
wall,  and  sat  dangling  a  pair  of  slender  tan  legs. 

"It  was  the  nicest  one,"  she  said  mournfully; 
and,  believing  this  remark  to  refer  to  the  defunct 
rabbit,  the  Colonel  sat  sympathetically  silent 
"  It  didn't  mind  being  carried  by  its  ears,  and  it 
never  scratched.  The  nicest  one  always  dies 
first."  After  which  pessimistic  observation  a  few 
tears  fell,  and  the  Colonel  moved  uneasily  in  his 
chair,  racking  his  brain  for  a  consoling  reply. 

"I've  got  a  grudge  too  against  that  cat,*  he 
said  at  last.  "  It  has  spoilt  my  carnation  cut- 
tings by  rolling  on  them— saw  the  beast  doing  it 
myself.  '  Dougal  shall  make  its  life  a  burden 
to  it  in  future ! " 

"Don't  let  him  kill  it,  please,"  murmured  th^ 
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"Sir— la  that  grey  cat  yours! 

damsel  above,  relenting  a  little  towards  the 
murderer.  She  winked  away  her  tears,  and,  with 
a  valiant  effort  to  appear  unconcerned  and  con- 
versational, Bhe  remarked,  "  Kichard  left  hia 
ladder  after  trimming  the  ivy :  that's  how  I  got 
up  nn  the  wall.    Am  I  bothering  you ! ' 

"Why  DO,  certainly  not,"8aid  the  Colonel ;  hos- 
pitably adding,  "But  won't  you  come  and  have  a 
game  with  Dougal.    Jump !  I'll  catch  you." 

"No,  thank  you,  I  mustn't,"  replied  the  child. 
"  You  see,  mother  is  away  at  her  office  all  day,  and 
so  she  has  to  trust  me,  because  Miss  Smith  ia  gone 
for  her  holidays  and  there  is  only  Sarah  to  look 
after  me.  Of  course,  when  you're  trusted,  you 
have  to  be  extra  careful.  Why,  I  often  stop  doing 
things  that  I  l-noio  mother  would  not  mind  about ; 
jost  BO  as  to  be  on  the  sate  side,  you  Icnow." 

"  Yes,  of  course,    i  quite  understand-    Are  you 


It's  quite  big :  I  can  almost  put 

my  bead  through  it   I  saw  you 

like  that  once,  and   you  were 

trying  to  light  a  match ;  and  it  blew  out  and 

you  said, . ' Oh,  mnfuwad  it ! '" 

"  Did  1 1 "  said  the  Colonel,  considerably  taken 
aback. 

"  I  toid  mother  yesterday  I  used  to  look  through 
the  hole,  and  she  said  it  wasti't  polite,  so  "  (with  a 
sigh)  "I  shan't  do  it  any  more,  I  .suppose." 

"I  don't  mind,"  said  the'Colonel :  "don't  give 
it  up  on  my  account.  Think  how  Dougal  would 
miss  you,  too  !  I  have  wondered  lately  why  he 
showed  such  an  affection  for  that  comer  beyond 
the  bushes  1 " 

"  Well,  I  must  go.  Mother  gets  home  early  on 
Saturdays,"  said  the  child,  and  one  tan -stockinged 
leg  was  slowly  removed  to  the  further  side  of  the 
wall. 

"Wait  a  moment,"  said  the  Colonel,  loth  to 
part  with  hia  Dew  friend.    "  I  want  to  oak  you 
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sometliing— er— er— did  you  tell  your  mother  you 
heaid  me  eay— er— (A«(,  when  the  match  blew 
OQtr 

She  abook  her  head  with  a  mischievoua  smile. 

"No,  I  didn't  tell.  Besldee,  yoa  didn't  eay  it 
angrily,  you  know.  I  'spect  it  juat  slipped  out, 
tike  it  does  with  Kichard  when  things  go  con- 
trary," The  second  thin  little  leg  vanished,  and 
the  child  leant  her  arms  on  the  top  of  the  wall, 
making  a  pretty  picture  »-ith  her  blue  'sailor 
blouse  and  long  curly  hair.  "  Good-bye,"  she 
said  graciously  r  "  I'll  come  to  the  hole  in  the 
wall  after  tea,  and  tell  you  whether  mother  niindd 
my  plan  of  playing  with  Dougai,"  And  she 
stepped  sedately  down  the  ladder  and  vanished. 

"Whatever  is  the  Colonel  at)"  speculated 
Macgregof,  the  commissionaire,  as  he  carried  away 
the  tea  things.  "  He  'b  been  bending  hisself  double 
down  by  that  wall  for  a  full  five  minutes  ! " 

"  Mother  doesn't  mind,  if  you  are  sure  I  shan't 
bother  you." 

The  Colonel  bent  still  lower,  until  his  grey  bead 
was  on  a  level  with  his  knee.  "  That 's  all  right : " 
-  he  said  heartily.    "  Then  will  you  aek  your  mother 


if  she  will  be  so  good  as  to  allow  you  to  take  t«a 
with  ma  to-morrow}" 

Saturday  afternoon  arrived,  and  with  it  came 
"little  Thisbe"  (as .  the  Colonel  called  her  to 
himself),  in  a  neat  sailor's  dress,  and  with  an 
amusingly  sedate  demeanour. 

Tea  was  served  by  Macgregor  on  the  lawn,  aud 
Thisbe  occupied  the  place  of  honour,  diKpensing 
sugar  with  deft  tiugerti,  and  laboriously  wielding 
the  silver  teapot,  which  was  almost  more  than 
her  little  brown  hands  could  manage. 

After  tea,  they  made  a  tour  of  the  garden,  and 
then  they  returned  to  their  chairs  under  the 
shady  lime,  and  the  Colonel  entertained  his  visitor 
with  a  story  of  jungle  folk-lore  which  had  beeu 
told  to  him  by  a  native  nurse  many  years  pre- 
viously, when  he  waa  "  down  with  fever"  in  the 
Punjaub.  At  first  Thbbe  sat  demurely  upright 
in  her  chair,  but  as  she  listened  she  gradually 
crept  closer  to  the  narrator,  until,  when  he  fin- 
ished, she  was  leaning  up  against  hia  shoulder, 
with  parted  lips  and  fascinated  eyes ;  while 
Dougai,  ijnding  himself  neglected,  moved  to  a 
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little  distance,  where  he  lay— a  soft  heap  of  buffs 
and  greys-watching  his  master  with  gleaming 
eyes. 

"Good-bye,  little  Thisbe!"  said  the  Colonel 
when  he  had  escorted  his  visitor  back  to  her  own 
front  door. 

'*  Good-bye  ! "  replied  the  child,  waving  a  fare- 
well. "But  my  name's  Elaine,  and  not  Thisbe, 
you  know." 

Elaine  !  The  Colonel's  smile  faded  away,  leav- 
ing a  curious,  grim  expression  on  his  bronzed  face. 
Elaine!    Well,  it  was  only  a  coincidence. 

"  Macgregor,"  he  said  to  his  factotum,  "  do 
you  know  the  name  of  the  lady  who  lives  next 
dporl" 

"  Mrs.  Charteris,  sir,"  resix>nded  Macgregor ;  and 
the  Colonel  passed  on  his  way  up-stairs  with  a 
relieved  face. 

"  Of  course,  I  knew  it  was  only  a  coincidence," 
he  repeated,  and  then — blaming  himself  for  his 
weakness — he  unlocked  a  certain  old  despatch  box 
and  drew  out  a  little  packet  of  letters— about 
seven  in  all— written  on  foreign  paper,  beginning 
."Dearest  Lancelot,"  and  signed  with  the  name 
"Elaine." 

They  were  fond,  foolish  little  letters,  sent  by  a 
very  young  girl  to  her  soldier /^»c/.  Six  of  them 
were  filled  with  regrets  that  India  was  so  far 
away  ;  the  seventh  was  an  awkwardly  expressed 
confession  that  she  w£is  afraid  her  engagement 
was  a  "mistake,"  and  that  she  felt  it  only  her 
duty  to  set  him  free,  for  now  that  he  had  lost 
all  his  money  she  would  only  be  a  burden— a  tie 
— which  would  prevent  him  getting  on. 

The  little  packet  also  contained  a  faded  photo- 
graph and  a  newspaper  cutting  announcing  the 
inarriage  of  "  Elaine  Ransome  to  Henry  Rhodes." 
That  was  all —but  it  was  the  tragedy  of  a  man's 
life. 

Wistfully  the  Colonel  turned  over  the  little 
folded  pieces  of  paper.  Once  the,  sight  of  them 
had  the  power  to  rouse  his  bitterest  resentment, 
but  that  time  was  past.  He  knew  now  that  it 
was  only  a  hideous  mistake  which  had  parted  him 
from  Elaine ;  he  knew  that  if  he  had  been  in 
England,  instead  of  in  India,  it  would  never  have 
happened ;  he  knew  that  it  was  only  pride  on  both 
sides  which  had  broken  off  that  engagement ;  he 
knew^ — but  what  was  the  use  of  regrettipg  now? 
The  Colonel '  hastily  locked  the  box,  and,  with 
Dougal  at  his  heels,  went  out  for  a  long  tramp 
in  the  twilight. 

*  #  *  *  « 

One  day  at  breakfast,  soon  afterwards,  his -door 
burst  open  and  Thisbe  a[)peared  ;  but,  oh ! 
such  a  strange,  sad  little  Thisbe  !  —  her  hair 
tumbled,  her  face  red  with  crying,  and  a  wild, 
terrified  expression  in  her  big  eyes.  The  Colonel 
sprang  up,  dropping  his  newspaper. 


"  Why,  little  woman  !  whatever  is  the  matter?" 
he  asked  tenderly. 

"  Mother  is  lost ! "  gasped  the  child,  breaking 
into  a  fresh  torrent  of  tears.  It  was  difficult  to 
get  any  connected  story ;  but  at  last,  after  much 
patient  soothing,  the  Colonel  learnt  that  Mrs. 
Charteris  had  never  come  home  the  previous 
evening. 

Sarah  was  called  in  and  questioned,  but  de- 
clared lugubriously  that  she  knew  nothing.  Had 
Mrs.  Charteris  relations  near  London  1  She  did 
not  know.  Was  she  in  the  habit  sA  visiting  people 
who  might  have  detained  her  for  the  night  ?  She 
did  riot  know. 

Beyond  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Charteris  was  tfee 
sub-editor  of  sonie  magazine  or  paper  in  Fleet 
Street,  the  Coloeel  could  discover  nothing,  and  he 
naturally  enough  felt  rather  shy  of  interfering  in 
the  affairs  of  a  perfect  stranger.  So  he  quieted 
Elaine's  fears,  and  sent  her  to  play  with  Dougal, 
and  then  tried  to  settle  down  to  his  usual  occu- 
pations, teDing  himself  that  Mrs.  Charteris  might 
come  home  any  moment  However,  at  mid- 
day he  took  a  cab  to  Fleet  Street,  where,  after 
some  difficulty,  he  discovered  the  office  where  she 
worked,  and  there  he  learnt  to  his  dismay  that 
nothing  had  been  heard  of  her  since  she  had 
started  for  home  the  previous  evening. 
.  *  *  •  *  • 

A  fear  suddenly  took  hold  upon  the  Colonel's 
mind— Mrs.  Charteris  had  been  run  over!  It 
seemed  the  only  possible  solution  of  the  mysterj", 
and  he  drove,  in  turn,  to  several  of  the*  London 
hospitals  to  make  inquiries.  At  the  first  two 
his  quest  was  at  once  declared  unsuccessful,  but 
at  the  third  the  nurse  listened  gravely  to  his 
questions. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  ;  "  two  or  three  street  accident 
cases  were  brought  in  yesterday.  We  found  out 
tne  relations  of  all  but  one,  and  she  had  no  clue 
on  her  of  any  sort.  She  might  be',  any  age 
between  thirty -five  and  forty-five,  her  hair  is  just 
beginning  to  turn  grey,  and  she  had  on  a  black 
and  white  delaine  dress.  Does  this  sound  like 
a  description  of  .the  lady  you  mean  % " 

The  Colonel  explained  that  he  had  never  seen 
the  lady,  but  that  the  description  sounded  pos*- 
sible,  and  then  he  inquired  how  this  poor 
unknown  patient  was,  half -dreading  to  hear  the 
worst. 

"She  has  never  been  entirely  conscious  since 
she  was  carried  in.  She' talks  a. great  deal— so 
much  that  we  have ,  moved  her  into  a  private 
ward,  as  she  disturbed  the. other  patients.  Will 
you  not  come  and  see  if  you  can  help  us  to 
identify  her?" 

"  But  I  don't  know  her  in  the  least,"  objeipted 
the  Colonel.  "  I  will  go  home  andi'etch  the  little 
girl— although  it  seems  a  cruel  thing  to  do,"  he 
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adcied  reluctantly.    But  the  imnie  waa  iimtter- 

"Tbat  wilt  Ijc  tlie  best  thing,"  she  Guid  cheer- 
fully ;  "  but  it  might  save  you  the  trouble  if  you 
would  just  come  and  listen  to  Iter  talking  for  a 
moment.     You  might  Iw  able  \a  gather  wiuiu- 

Bhe  ltd  the  wuy  down  the  corridors  until  they 
came  to  a  dotir  through 
whicli  Hhe  iwhered  the 
Colonel  into  a  small 
ward.  All  the  beds 
were  empty  save  one, 
and  round  that  a 
screen  had  been  drawn 
from  behind. 

"Elaine,  don't 
trouble  the  gentle- 
man .  .  .  mail  goes 
out  on  Friday:  I 
have  written  to  him 
.  .  .  Mifw  Allen  has 
gone  to  that  fashion- 
able wedding,  you 
know,  and  then  she  js 
to  go  on  and  do  the  1 

Queen's    Hall  Concert 

.  .  you  know  .  .  , 
he  does  not  know  that 
we  changed  our  name 
when  the  money  came, 
and  then  \nax  Henry 
lost  it  all  .  .  .  no,  it 
was  Lancelot  who  lost 
it  all  .  .  .  oh,  Lance- 
lot !  " 

The  Colonel  'started. 
Lancelot  had  been  a 
nicknatne  of  hia  own, 
but  it  was  many  yearn 
since  he  had  heard  it. 
He  drew  a  step  nearer 
to  the  screen,  with  a 
wild  hope  and  an  agon- 
ising fear  tugging 
et|ually  at  his  heart. 

The  poor  strained 
voice  went  babbling  on 

for  a  time ;  then  the  doctor  was  heard  giving 
some  directions,  and  after  a  few  moments  of 
silence  the  (latient  said  drowsily,  "Where  am 
n    What  has  happened?" 

"You  are  in  the  hospital,  madam,"  said  the 
doctor  reassuringly,  "  There  ia  a  friend  of  yours 
come  to  inquire  about  you  :  do  you  wish  me  to 
give  him  any  message  1  Indee^,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  talk  much,  you  shall  see  him  for 
yourself." 

Mrs.  CharUsiis  looked  rouud  in  a  bewildered 


way.  "I  was  knocked  down,"  she  said.  "I 
rememberi  now— it  was  a  very  long  time  ago. 
Shall  I  get  well  soon,  doctor  J " 

"  Yes,  please  God,"  said  the  Colonel. 
*  •  a  •  * 

"Thisbe,"  said  I'yramus,  "do  you  think  that 
you  and  1  could  continue  to  be  gi>od  friends  if 
there  were  no  wall  between  us?" 


Bait-dreading  to  hear  the  worst." 

"Does  that  wean  that  you  are  going  to  ptill 
down  the  wall  between  mother's  garden  ahd 
yoTirs?"  she  asked  dtiubtfully. 

"  Yes,  metaphorically  speaking,  it  means  that 
I  am  going  to  jhiU  dovrti  the  wall  between  your 
mother  and  me."  '. 

Thiabe  smiled  affably:  she  waS  delighted  that 
her  dearly  beloved  playfello^^  and  her  mother 
should  be  such  great  friends. 

"What  lots  of  room  that  will  make  for  my 
rabbits  to  ploy  in  ! "  she  said. 

Phvujs  D.  Tivektyman; 
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■  years 
flince  I 
had  the  plea- 
sure of  enjoy- 
ing the  hoe- 
pitaJity  of 
many  of  the 


Minor ;  but 
Armenia  is 
very  conser- 
vative, and 
the  condi- 
tions of  that 


NATIVE  cosTUUK.  those    which 

(nwo;  e.  e.  Dt^.  *•>..  Jti4«ii.}  obtained     vg 

lo    within     a 

■hort  period  of  the  recent  fdghlfiil  massftcivs, 

■ffi  almost  identical.     I   do  not  pi'Opose  now 

to  dMl  with  that  reign  of  blood  and  terror, 


of  indiscriminate  slaughter  oF  old  men  and 
young,  matrons,  maidens,  and  little  childn'n. 
One's  heart  sickens  at  the  thought  of  ttie 
whole  vile  butchery;  of  the  desolation  of  that 
fair  land  the  Romans  called  the  gatden  of 
the  world — a  garden  which  the  fostering  ore 
of  the  missionaries  bad  done  much  to  restoK 
t«  its  former  beauty  and  fertility.  To  thi? 
day,  traces  of  the  Roman  occupation  are  all 
over  it.  The  ancient  roads,  if  you  kicli 
away  the  turf,  may  be  seen  in  wonderful 
preservation ;  and  now  and  again,  as  noe 
floats  down  the  Tigris,  the  buttressM  of 
Roman  bridges  still  stem  the  swollen  floods 
of  spring.  The  Romans  were  grand  oKhi- 
tects  and  engineers.  "They  builded  better 
than  they  knew,"  and  their  work  endures  as 
if  it  meant  to  last  for  a  thousand  years. 

Tliere  was  a  famine  in  the  land.  Snow 
bad  fallen  in  Aleppo,  and  I  was  anxious  lo 
get  away  from  there.  A  loathsome  ulwr 
called  the  Ilalep  Chibtaii  ("Aleppo  button '1 
is  5Hppase<l  to  attack  any  stranger  wbo 
resides  at  Aleppo  for  more  than  a  fortnight* 
and    the  fortnight  was    nearly  up.     As  this 
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iiloer  lasts  for  a  j-car,  nnd  puta  great  holes 
in  onp's  fiuw,  it  is  j'list  as  well  to  avoid 
having  it ;  but  as  1  faced  the  lilinding  snow 
day  ^tev  day,  and  thought  of  the  comfort  t 
had  left  behind  me  iu  the  house  of  the  old 
Governor,  whose  tiaiu)  to  distinction  was  that 
he  had  "eaten  up"  three  provinces,  I  began 
to  wish  niyself  back  again.  In  the  midst  of 
the  iles|x»ndi'ncy  engendered  by  an  attack  of 
iiil4^riiiitt«nt  fever  and  ague,  I  suddenly  n'- 
rciVi'd  a  ti'legram  fwun 

station     at     Mardiu  — 
"t'onie  and  stay  with 

Imagine  the  delight 
with  which  I  received 
this  message.  It  was 
handed  to  me  as  I  lay 
on  the  ground  whilst 
my  teeth  chattered 
lilie  castanets,  When 
the  cold  fit  of  the  ague 
was  over,  the  hot  be- 
gan. It  was  not  easy 
t()  sit  one's  horse  under 
the  circumstances ;  in- 
deed, the  animal  I  be- 
Ktrode  constantly  shietl 
at  the  carcases  of  his 
dead  brethren  by  the 
roadside.  In  a  day  or 
two,  however,  I  got 
iiit^i  the  habit  of  swal- 
lowing quinine  wrapped 
lip  in  curette  papers 
in  order  to  avoid  the 
bitter  taste  ot  the  dnig. 
and  the  ague  relaxed 
sufficiently  to  enable 
nie  to  sit  my  horse. 
Then  we  came  to  a 
proper  imderstanding. 
Fodder,  too,  was  so 
Ncar<re  that  the  animal's 
high-blown  pride  gave 
way;  he  grew  as  thin 
OS  a  garden  i-ake,  and 
(-01  dd  Mcarcely  get 
along :  but  when  we 
sighted      the      mission 

Iniildings     at     Mardin,  *''  arme. 

perched  high  up  on  the 
mountain,    his   courage 

came  back,  and  he  broke  into  a  trot.  A 
couple  of  days  of  missionary  fare— he  seemed 
to  me  to  l>e  eating  all  the  time~ina4le  luiother 
creature  of  him,  and  when  I  rode  him  on 
the  third  day,  he  actually  kicked  a  dog  from 
sh(«r  light-heartedness.  It  is  needless  to  say 
that  the  dejected  public  scavenger  did  not 
appreciate  my  steed's  motives,  but  fled  fi'oni 
the  mission  howling  dismally. 

Before  the  massacres,  Manlin,  which  lieloiigs 
S76 


to  the  Eastern  Turkey  Mission,  had  a  popu- 
lation of  some  twenty  thousand,  alnkost 
equally  divided  between  noniinal  Christians 
(mostly  Armenians)  and  Mohammedans. 
During  my  stay  there,  I  was  the  guest 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs,  Thorn,  of  the  American 
Mission.  It  was  a  welcome  surprise  to  be  the 
recipient  of  such  genial  hospitality  in  the 
liejirt  of  Asia  Minor.  When  the  curtains 
were  closed,  nnd  the  wind  howled  and  whistled 
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outside,  it  needed  no  very  g^reat  stretch  of 
imagination  to  believe  oneself  iu  an  Amer- 
ican homestead.  There  were  the  roaring 
stoves,  the  appetising  hot  biscuits,  and  the 
thousand  little  things  which  the  American 
scatters  around  him  in  his  wanderings  \m 
create  a  home. 

The  American  colony  consisted  of  three 
families,  all  so  wrapped  up  in  their  work  that 
they  had  not  time  to  feel  dull.     A  constant 
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intercourse  went  on  betTCeen  the  three  houses ; 
thu  somewhat  irreffular  mail  brought  new 
hooks  and  period icalii.  Though  shut  out  fi'oni 
the  world,  this  little  coloay  yet  inHnifested 
n  keen  interest  in  its  doings.  All  the  menibers 
of  the  mieston  had  an  origiuality  of  thought 
nnd  action  evolved  by  the  stirring  ctrcnm- 
atanees  in  wbifh  tbey  had  Ih-ph  schoole^l. 
These  experiences,  too,  wei'e  worth  relating. 
Even  the  young  Indies  were  compelled  to 
aim  themselves  when  going  to  their  . 
reti-eat  at  a  short  distance. 

llie  Mftnlln  women  and  children  wf 


is  I'uther  exciting  work,  but  this  means  of 
tran.sport  is  generally  adopted  In  the  spring, 
with  the  view  of  avoiding  a  long  land  journey, 
i-endered  difHciilt  owing  to  the  scarcity  of 
foiiige  in  the  villages.  Armed  bands  of  Kurds 
were  supposed  to  l)e  on  the  alert,  watching  for 
rnits  in  order  to  plimder  then)  of  provisions. 

Sevei«l  keflakK  were  found  necessary  to  ac- 
coiuniodate  my  party.  They  were  made  of  a 
framework  of  wood,  supported  generally  on 
a  hundred  or  a  hundred  and  eighty  Inflated 
goatskins,  and  spread  over  with  small  branches 
and    twigs.       Little    felt  -  covered     hwts    were 
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ungrateful  in  their  treatment  of  the  i 
aries.  In  times  of  sickness  they  readily 
broi^ht  their  children  to  the  medical  mis- 
sionary, but,  as  soon  as  the  sufferers  recovered, 
quickly   forgot  the   kindness   beHtowe<l    upon 

Female  Turkish  ehitdren,  if  deformed  or 
ugly,  were  regarded  as  a  nuisance.  A  woman 
would  often  come  to  Dr.  Thoni.  "  Hakeem, 
my  daughter's  face  is  disfigured ;  can  you 
l^{ain  make  her  Iteautiful  ?"  "No."  "Ah  I 
well,  then  she  had  better  die."  And  she 
generally  did  die. 

After  visiting  Diarhekir,  nnd  finding  it  .is 
dirty  as  niost  Eastern  cities.  I  made  arrange- 
ments to  float  down  the  Tigris  on  a  keUtik. 
My  original  intention  was  to  go  t-o  Mosul,  but 
circumstances  induced  me  to  turn  aside  to 
Kharpoot,  which  is  a  half-way  house  between 
Bagdad  and  Ismii^    The  ioumeying  on  kellaks 


placed  in  the  centre  of  the  kellalc,  leaving  a 
uiai^in  of  two  feet  all  round.  Each  kellak 
had  one  man  to  steer  it  in  luid-stream. 

The  current  whirled  the  keHak  about  in  a 
very  devious  way,  but  my  Palinurus  viewed 
ita  gyrations  with  a  tranquil  indifference 
begotten  of  long  experience. 

"We  may  go  aground,  hut  then  we  shall 
soon  he  afloat  again,  Eflfendi.  It  is  the  will 
of  God."  -Such  an  argument  was  so  convincing 
that  I  did  nothing,  Init  left  matters  enlii-ely 

Every  half-hour  the  fceHnJjj'pe  poured  water 
over  the  tojw  of  the  skins,  and  if  any  one 
chanced  to  leak  filled  it  with  air. 

In  the  evening,  my  friend  T— —  Bey  (he  and 
I  shared  a  kellak  between  us)  busied  himself 
in  fitting  up  our  small  hut^— about  eight  feet 
by  six.  Our  beds  occupied  the  north  and 
east   sides;   at   the   south    was   a    little   tabid 
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where  W9  din^  and 
wrot* ;  and  on  the  west 
was  the  entrance.  With 
thp  aid  of  ft  few  tin-tftcks 
and  thi*e  or  four  niKw, 
he  rifled  up  a  very  nent 
little  apartment.  Borne 
cuttings  from  an  illtiR- 
tiitt4>d  magazine  and  a 
photograph  or  two  seiA-ed 
a»  a  contrast  Ut  th<^  nii- 
meroiia  giinK,  swords,  and 
revolvers    suspended    on        ; 

The  csperieneea  of  a 
first  night  in  a  kelk»k 
are  somewhat  novel. 
Tnie,  we  might  have 
tried  the  village  on  the 
liimk;  but  the  rewillec- 
tion  of  disronifortH  en- 
dured in  similar  luiinletH 

made  ua  pause,  bo  wp  de-  what    thk 

ciiled   to  remain    in    niir  ("nfo  mnii-i  in  nr.  t:  k.  Kt,.i.a.  iMi-n.  i:raa 

kellak.     One  by   one  the 

fires  died  out  upon  the  banks.  A  wolf's  long-  In  the  motiiing,  a  stray  sunheam  came 
howl  i-e-echoed  mournfully  through  the  air;  dancing  on  T — -a  nose,  then  alighted  on  luy 
the  night-birds  skimmed  the  surface  of  the  own,  and  in  it-s  vagrant  fancy  darted  else- 
river  with  shrill  cries.  Later  on,  the  munoton-  where.  We  had  ulivady  stai-ted.  After  a 
ous  murmur  of  the  kellakQeen  becaine  busheil.  hasty  toilet  (how  cold  the  water  was  1}  we  sat 
Through  a  crack  in  the  wall  we  could  see  the  down  to  breakfast  on  eggs  froaen  the  n^ht 
stars  shining  down  and  the  nioonl^ht  pla^-ing      before,  and  liam. 

on    the    water.      A    sharp    frost    hu<l    already  "But  you  are  aMoslemT'eaid  I,  watchingthe 

covered  the  tents  with  rime  and  silvered  the  ham  disappear  down  T- — 's  capacious  throat, 
few  scanty  trees  upon  ihe  bank.  "I  aiu  very  hungry,"  he  rejoined,  wistfully 

eyeing  his  empt; 
plat«,  "and— yea, 
I  think  T'll  take 
another  slice." 

One  very  nar- 
i-ow  part  of  the 
Tigris  is  said  to 
lie  the  favourite 
haunt  of  Kurdish 
robl)era  ;  thence 
they  either  swim 
out  to  the  kellakt 
or  shoot  at  the 
skins    until    they 

As  we  nejiivd 
this  dangerous 
spot,  an  advance- 
guard  or  htvlf  a 
dozen  spieK.  nnue<l 
with  long  Kurd 
fifles  and  knives, 
hastily  fell  hock 
to  where  the  river 
took  a  sharp  turn 
to  the  left.  Orders 

AS    AHUEKIAN    INTERIOR,    SHOWINO    sTrCtX)    CHtMN'EV-l'lECE    ANIl    DKAZIKK.  kellakx      to       close 

'.i-i^'«.</.f  u.™,, !«.,/«-«.,  up.       T Bej- 
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brai^ht  out  a  snuUl  arsenal  of  weapons,  anil 
I  took  up  my  position  on  a  box  outside  the 
hut,  being  too  feelile  to  stand.  Suddenly  the 
hank  waa  peopled  with  Kurds,  coverinR  xm 
with  their  rifles  and  shouting  to  the  kellaJijeee 
to  stop.  They  had  a,  small  kellak  ready  to  put 
off  and  intercept  us. 

For  a  moment  things  looked  as  if  there  would 
lie  a  flght;  our  giins  were  levelled  in  retiim. 
when,  with  brilliant  theatrical  effect,  a  7AptJeh 
jumped  on  top  of  the  kellak,  and  flung  off  his 
overcoat.  At  the  sight  of  the  zaptieh's  uni- 
form first  one  man  lowered  his  gun,  then 
another.  At  last,  all  did  so  except  an  old  chief 
in  a  red  gown,  who  skipped  about  within 
tempting  range,  inking  on  the  attack.  Many 
women  were  there  with  sacka.  Not  tn  be 
outdone  theatrically,  the  old  chief  snatched 
an  empty  sack  from  one  of  theni,  put  it  on 
his  gun,  held  it  up  before  the  assembled  rabble, 
and  shouted  out  that  he  would  stop  the  next 
kellak  if  it  had  a  hundred  zaptiehs  on  board. 

That  evening,  there  was  no  village  at  which 
to  halt,  so  by  common  consent  we  stopped  in 
a  picturesque  l>end  of  the  river.  Right  and 
left  the   lofty  rooks   towered   ai>ove    u.i,   thc-ir 


himself  to  get  a  better  view,  and  the  others 
raised  a  cry  of  Kurds. 

After  this  falsa  alarm,  the  saptiehs  sal 
huddled  together  round  the  Are,  talking  and 
singing  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  and  specu- 
lating how  inuch  bakshish  t  should  give  them 
when  I  reached  Kharpoot ;  for  a  swift  niesseu- 
ger  had  overtaken  me  with  a  telegram  to 
make  straight  for  there. 

At  Kharpoot,  after  a  laborious  climb  up  the 
miiuntain,  I  received  a  hearty  welcome  from 
the  American  missionaries,  whose  college  and 
buildings  were  so  wantonly  destroyed  in  the 
recent  massaeres.  The  next  day  happened 
to  be  Sunday,  and  I  reluctantly  aro^ 
from  the  im  won  ted  comfort  of  a  sheeted 
bed  in  time  for  breakfast.  The  mission 
services  were  conducted  in  Armenian,  and 
many  of  the  congregation  still  presen'ed 
the  old  Eastern  habit  of  leaving  tiieif 
shoes  outside.  My  host  aud  liostess,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Allen,  made  the  day  pass  very 
pleasantly.  It  may  seem  a  little  thing,  but 
one  which  I  recall  most  vividly  to  mind  was 
that  we  had  potatoes  in  their  skins  (I  aiu 
afraid    to    say  how   much    they  weighwl)    for 
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summits  topped  by  a  scanty  growth  of  trees. 
The  lilieratetl  greyhounds  leaped  the  lichen- 
i»>vered  iHiulilers.  and  raced  madly  along  the 
shore,  aa  the  kelliikjecu  barbarously  lopped 
down  the  few  trees  and  8tarte<l  a  roaring 
fire.  At  about  ten  o'clock  an  unlucky  sentinel 
tumbled  from  a  tree  iu  which  he  liad  posted 


dinner.  The  missionaries  had  introduce! 
))otntoes  into  Aniienia,  and  the  people  all 
i-ound  the  Khai'poot  plain  had  taken  to  them 
very  kindly.  This  supposed  site  of  the  Gnnlen 
of  Eden  is,  indeed,  the  most  fertile  part  nf 
Armenia.  In  the  evening  I  att^-ndwl  a  prayei^ 
meeting,    and    mtneased    the-  christening    of 
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Ml-.  Bai-niiiii'H  cliiM.  Mi-h.  Biiiiiutii  is  tliu 
dHUf;ltt«r  of  the  fii-st  piontfv  mission  ni'y  in 
Turkey,  and  Jws  devoted  the  whole  of  lii-i'  life 
to  tht^  wui'k.  I  bi-liuve  thnt  th<!  niiKHinnaries 
htive  a  holiday  cvei-y  ten  ywifa,  and  RO  home 
fur  H  year ;  bnt  one  old  nitHsionary  told  me 
tluit  he  had  not  been  home  foi'  twenty  yeaiw. 
He  HiifTei'ed  m>  nineh  from  Hea-t>iekne.HM  that  It 
was  iniposeible  for  hiui  to  make  the  voyage 
to  America.  Another  missioniiry's  child  was 
buried  in  the  little  gr&veyard  of  the  mission. 
She  also  could  not  bear  the  thought  of  leaving. 
It  seemed  to  her  as  if  the  child  would  cry  out 
over  the  waste  of  waters  and  entreat  her  t« 

The  students  had  not  yet  come  back  to  the 
college,  so  I  was  unable  to  witness  the  way 
in  which  the  different  classes  were  conduct*^, 
and  amused  myself  by  strolling  to  a  pic- 
turesque old  Uenoeae  coatle  which  overhung 
the  edge  of  the  high  cliff  on  which  Khar- 
poot  is  built.  The  legend  gottt  that  two 
unfortunHt«  Cru«a«lerit,  Hugo  de  Courtnay 
and  one  Jocelyn,  wei-e  taken  by  the  Saracens 
imd  tippe^l  over  the  cliff  head  downwanb. 
It  made  one  shudder  only  lo  look  over  the 
dizzy  height. 

During  the  I'ecent  niassaci'eM,  the  idea  of 
doing  the  same  thing  to  the  unfortunate 
Armenians  does  aot  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  the  Tiu-kB,  If  it  had  done  bo,  I  have  no 
doubt  they  would  have  thrown  their  victims 


over  tlie  cliff  in  the  old  appi-oved  Saracenic 
style. 

The  next  day  I  sUn-tf-d  foi-  Hivas,  in  oiiier 
to  stay  with  Dr.  and  Mtv.  Davies  of  the 
Westeni  Turkey  Mission.  The  inemlK'i^  of 
the  WesU'iil  Tiirkey  Missiim  wei-e :  A.  W, 
Hubliai'd,  H.  T.  Perry,  mbisionaries ;  Myiitn 
J.  Davies,  M.D..  physician;  Mrs.  Emma  R. 
Hubbard,  Mi-s.  Jennie  H.  Perry,  Mrs.  Isabt'llii 
C  Davies.  and  Mrs.  Laura  B.  Chamberlain. 
There  were  three  teachers,  one  other  helpei', 
seven  Aut  -  stations,  with  three  churches— at 
Tocat.  Garun.  and  Divrik — one  pastor,  four 
licensed  preachers,  seven  teachers,  and  one 
other  helper. 

The  day  after  my  arrival.  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Davies  gave  a  dinner-party.  We  sat  doWn 
to  dinner  about  twenty  in  all.  After  dinner. 
songB  and  i-ecitations  were  the  order  of  the 
day,  and  my  boat's  little  daughter  recited  a 
youthful  ballad  lieginning  : 


JItUe  Kirl  who  hod  a  llltic  curl, 
t  nilddlo  ot  her  forehiwd : 
B  Kood.  she  wu  vary,   very  good; 
^nd  «heD  «tie  vr*8  bad,  ahe  nu  boriid." 


Kitht  li 


The  last  evening  at  Sivas  passed  veiy 
pleasantly.  Belle  and  Daisy,  my  host's  little 
dttugbtei-H,  were  full  of  lamentations  at  the 
prospect  of  the  morrow,  and  refused  to  be 
comforted.  Then-  was  something  sad  in 
leaving  a  place  where  one  had  rei'eived  such 
friendly,     hearty     hospitality.      I    shall    ever 
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look  Iiack  Ut  the  Aiiici'Il-hii  uiLsHinn  Ktulions 
in  Asia  Minor  us  ohsch  iu  the  desei-t  of  <liK- 
conifortH  and  illnesR  whSoh  fasten  upon  tht; 
ti'Hveller  from  the  beginning  of  hht  trip  to 
the  eud. 

The   scenaiy  was  exti'eniely   pictm-eMHie    hh 
we    climbed    the    Bt<?ep    asreut    south    of   the 
Chamlii  Bel  range,  whei*  the  Star  Mountain, 
8,55S      feet 
above  the  sea, 
reared     its 


on  the  moun- 
tain, Mithri- 
dates  kept  htH 
most  valuable 
treusiii-es,  Ab 
the  ijlock  of 
tiivas  castle 
struck      the 


of 


ulo 


dimmed  the 
peaks  of  the 
mighty  hills; 
then  the  sun 
dispei'sed  the 
mist  clinging 
ai'ound  their 
hoaiy  brcastti, 
and  range 
upon.  range 
roHP  hefoi-e  lis 
to  the  sky. 
Each  stnnted 
bush  and 
Hhrub  put 
forth  its  feeble 
spniig  leaves 
u>  the  Hun- 
shine,  Hun- 
di-eds  of  beau- 
tiful linnets 
and      hoopoea 

derneath  our 
feet.  Pre- 
sently Sivas 
disappeared;  (/vhtu.  a.  f.  l 

we  wei-e  wind- 
ing  higher  and    higher    along   the   nunmtjiiii 
track,   and   burst  out    u[)on    a   Uible-land   citr- 
petei)  with  the  most  lieaiitiful  spring  tlowei'S. 

Three  days  later  we  descended  the  uinnn- 
tain  to  Tocat.  which  is  completely  ulint  in 
by  hills  in  every  direction,  except  toward  the 
north,  where  there  is  a  small  opening.  On  the 
west  is  the  castle  hill,  with  its  ruined  toweitt 
clearly  mitlined  .against  the  blue  sky ;  tii  the 
east  rises  another  lufty  hill  overliHiking  th<^ 
town;  and  to  the  sunth-east  (>[K'n^  out  a 
slight  gorge. 

Tocat    was    almost    invisible  owuig  to    the 


oii'hai'ds,  the  ti-ees  of  wliieh  were  one  niass 
uf  delicate  blossoms,  fi-om  crimson  [>aling 
to  a  faint  pink  and  pure  whiti* ;  the  air  wh» 
languid  with  the  perfume  of  the  purple 
lilac,  which  gi'ows  evei-ywhei'e.  During  the 
night  we  could  ncit  sleep  owing  to .  the 
music  of  the  myriad  nightingales  which 
sang  round  Henry  Martyn's  grave. 

The  next 
morning  we 
visil^  HeDry 
Martyn's 
gi'ave.  -  ThLs 
indefatigable 

whose       iron 
will     at     last 

feeble    fi'ai 


lie 


buri 


IieDcatli  llu' 
spreading  foli- 
age of  the 
terraced  or- 
chard  of  the 

nightingale 
sat  upon  n 
bending  spmy 


ladpi 


,-ith 


blossoms 
which  ki.s-seii 
the  grass  at 
every  p»ift  of 

mingled  with 
the  trailing 
ivyaUaiiiund. 
There  watt  an 

and,  stillness 
at  this  lonely 
grave — lonely, 

small  stone 
that  marked 
the  last  rpst- 
ing-place  of  « 
:e  in  van,   AHMKNiA.  little    child - 

moved  fi-oni 
the  world— something  ineffably  mournful  in 
those  givi-n  cloisU.'W  where  the  li)ng  grass 
gi'pw  nmkly  aiid  a  fi-w  striiggling  busber^ 
intruded  ujiou  the  ill-kept  swarf.  But  as  we 
mi>v<-4l  silently  away,  rays  of  light  shone 
thitiugh  the  cool  leaves  and  gilded  the  marble 
tomb  ;  the  bird  pei-ched  upon  the  quiveinug 
iMiugh  jMiure^l  foi-th  a  strain  of  rapturous 
meliKly.  then  plumed  it*ielf,  and,  still  singing 
us  it  wi'nt,  flew  upwanl, 

No  widely  and  generally  is  Henry  Martyn's^ 
iiHine  i'e\'en'd  and  cherished  in  America  that 
Mr.   £.  Cornelius,  fur  many   years    aecreUry 
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the  Black  fiea, 
shores,  Trebi- 
zond  and  £rze- 
roum  are  the 
principal  caravan 
routes  for  the 
great  markete  of 
the  Bast. 

Despite  Tocat'a 
beautiful  or- 
chards and 
flowera,  the 
place  is  very 
unhealthy.  ltd 
watei'  in  bad, 
and  many  com- 
plaints are  due 
to  it. 

W<!  panised  out 
of  the  town  ac- 
companied by  all 
the  ProtestanLs 
of  the  place. 
AT  8IVA8.  —  ^^^^=^^;r~  "  '^'""'fi     again 

old  Armenian 
to  the  American  Education  Society,  presented  lady,  perched  a-straddie  pn  a  donkey,  with 
a  copy  of  the  "Memoir  of  Henry  fttartyn"  Ui  h(;r  kneett  tourhin^  her  chin.  "Uonie  aKainI" 
each  young  man  under  itx  patronage,  or  who  "  Yeu  ;    it  doea  as  good,"  cned  .the  others. 

tthoidd   have   regiilai'ly  terminated  his  connec-      "  Come  again  noon  !  "    And   they  tiittted  back 
tion  with  the  Hame  during  the  period  of  the      tii   Tocat,    the   old    lady  leading  the- van,  as 
donor's  labuni-N  for  the  society.     He  desired      we  made  oui'  way  towaids  Samsoun. 
that  the   work   might  (i.   B.   BCBOIN. 

be  read  and  preeei-ved, 
and  it  was  hiw  fre- 
quent pi'ayer  that  any- 
one who  studied  it 
might  aim  at  nothing 
Jess  in  hiH  efforts  U) 
do  gTKxl  than  the 
cnnverBioii  of  Iht- 
world  to  Christianity. 
We  i«niained  one 
day  in  Tocat,  which 
is  still  known  among 
the  Armenians  as 
Bllt<^ta.  the  probable 
derivation  of  its  name 
being  from  Eudocia ; 
it  is  situated  on  the 
River  Tris  within  six 
or  seven  iiiileH  of  the 
ancient  Pontica.  It 
was  fonuevly  an  im- 
portant Asiutii;  cuni- 
meitnal  ceTiti-e,  but 
since  st«am  couium- 
nication      has      been 

established       l>etween  armrni 

Constantinople       and  ,;.»«,. 
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By  a  Proud  Mother. 


.ondon  Board  Sckocl. 


ME  tliiity-nlx  ycHi-s  ;i(jo  ii 
yoimK  man  iind  u'iiiiihii 
ttmrried,  t<i  tin-  diMiiiay 
and   hoiTor  of    both    th^ir 

There  wtis  nothing  Ktrange 
in  the  proceeding— except 
the  amallness  of  their  joint 
incotne,  and  that  they  both  "gave  up"  some- 
thing' by  the  marriage.  i 

Thfe  nian  (as  is  frequently  the  enst- )  was  the 
mo0t  to  be  pitied ;  he  lived  with  an  adoring 
mother,  whose  house  waa  n  marvel  of  comfort 
and  luxury,  and  where  everything  ran  on 
oiled  wheels. 

He  travelled  abroad  in  his  holidays,  and 
knew  nothing  of  care  till  he  foolishly  marrietl 
»  wife  without  a  foiliine.  just  because  he 
loved  her;  and  by  so  doing  brought  down 
on  his  head  the  well-mei-itod  sconi  of  the 
modern  youth,  who  has  leui'ned  that  love  is 
too  inconvenient  a  factor  to  be  introduced 
into  the  suin  of  life. 

As  for  the  girl,  she  went  from  u  big  room  to 
a  little,  and,  leaving  behind  a  luxurioiw  life, 
in  which  she  had  often  been  very  sad  and 
very  lonely,  ent«red    by  a  path  of  miscalled 


"si'lfdeniEil  "  inUi  the  very  hiLppicsl  muni"! 
life  that  any  woman  evei-  haii.  "We  will 
not  pi-i!t(^nd  to  pity  liev,  because  I  am  tlml 
woman,  and  my  whole  spirit  cries  out  agaicsi 
that  feeling. 

Our  income  has  always  been  small,  and  nc 
have  several  daught«rs — five  healthy,  happv 
girls— all  at  work,  and  with  the  capacity  for 
enjoyment  which  honest  work  gives.  AW 
pinirhed  to  educate  and  train  theni.  but  Ihrv 
uiv  alt  able  to  keep  themselves  now. 

The  great  secret  of  success  with  the  train' 
ing  of  girl  workei-9  is  to  move  with  the  tiim-^: 
the  lahoiu  market  Is  constantly  changing,  ami 
it  behoves  iis  to  be  ready  for  new  oi>ening!v 

Par(;iits  should  always  niakt^  a  point  nf 
reading  periodicals  that  deal  with  wonienV 
work,  aw  the  knowledge  thus  gained  tave- 
nselcss  toil.  Take,  for  instance,  the  olil- 
fashioned  mother,  who  believes  that  I  fuell- 
ing is  the  only  ladylike  eniploymetit.  She 
wishes  to  find  a  situation  as  governess  for 
her  daughter,  and  expects  to  do  so  very 
easily ;  but  times  are  changed :  there  is  u 
glut  ill  the  market,  and  months  go  by  Id 
answering  advertisements  and  endeavouring 
to  obtain  an  adequate  salary,  the  truth  being 
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lh»L  govenietweG  are  no  longer  wanted.  A 
j^twt  pari .  of  the  education  of  the  day  !» 
done  \yf  High  Schools;  while  a  large  number 
of  the  girls  who  used  to  have  a  "fluishing" 
liloveTDess  go  to  Girton.  Newnhani,  or  one 
of  the  Oxfor<l  colleges;  aod  salaries  of  fruiii 
lifteen  to  forty  pounds  ai*  constantly  all  that 
AW  offered  to  resident  governesses,  and  even 
then  these  posts  are  difficult  to  obtain. 

1  knew  all  this,  and  wasted  no  time,  bnt 
trained  my  eldest  girl  to  teach  in  the  Board 
Schools,  where,  through  various  causes,  which 
1  will  Dot  enter  upon  here,  there  is  a  great 
opening  for  ladies.  The  posts  are  well  paid, 
and  the  examinations  easier  than  those  for 
High  School  teachers. 

The  Bishop  Otter  Memorial  College  at  Chi- 
chester trains  gentlemen's  daughters  for  this 
class  of  teaching.  My  eldest  daughter  began 
aa  a  trained  atisiatiuit  under  the  London  School 
Board  at  a  salary  of  elghty-flve  pounds,  which 
has  now  risen  to  one  hundred  and  twenty. 
and  will  increase,  as  she  has  most  fortunately 
iiblained  the  post  of  head-mistress.  Her  life 
is  very  happy,  and  it  is  certainly  one  in 
which  the  influence  of  a  good  and  gracious 
Kpirit  can  do  much. 

.My  second  daughter  started  us  a  children's 
nirse  of  the  modem  type,  who  does  not  re- 
iliiire  to  learn  hei'  work  on  the  imw  mateiial- 
viz.  the  first  baby  she  has  charge  of.     She  was 


trained  al  Miss  Mason's  House  of  Education 
at  Ambleside,  where,  in  addition  to  her  nui-se's 
duties,  slie  learned  the  Kindergarten  system— 
a  useful  accDiuplishuient  for  a  imrsery.  Hei' 
needlework  is  something  out  of  the  common, 
and  she  cuts  out  and  makes  everything  that 
her  little  charges  put  on :  and  she  learnt  this 
after  she  was  twenty  at  the  training  s<-ho(>l 
of  Domestic  Economy  at  Battersea  Poly- 
technic. A  number  of  fi'ee  9cholarshi{)s  is 
given  here  to  candidates  who  have'had  a  good 
general  education,  speak  distinctly,  and  possess 
a  health  certificate.  The  training  lastM  four 
terms,  and  the  school  supplies  work  materials, 
allowing  students  to  retain  any  garments 
they  make,  besides  providing  two  free  mealu 
every  day.  Girls  who  have  gained  certificates 
of  proficiency  at  Battersea  are  sui-e  to  get 
work  elsewhere,  as  my  daughter  has  recently 

The  fabiily  in  which  she  lived  has  gone 
abroad  for  two  years,  and  Agne^,  unwilling 
to  leave  England,  ha.s  inidertakeii  to  go  back 
to  them  on  their  return ;  meanwhile,  she  is 
teaching  dressmaking,  under  the  School  Boaid, 
in  their  Evening  Continuation  classes,  estat)- 
lished  for  scholars  who  have  left  day  school. 
She  is  well  paid,  and  has  a  class  of  willing 
workers,  who  thankfully  take  advantage  of 
her  teaching.  They  have  little  time  for  needle- 
work now,  but  they  were  all  grounded  in  it 
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at   school,   and   afe   thewjfore   not  nearly  no  voiiieu  would    do  well  to  remember:    to    be 

puzzled  as  we  should  expect  by  the  stitches  ailent  about  the  affairs  of  her  employers.     I 

and  patterns  demon strated  on  the  blackboard.  have  constantly  been   dismayed    at    the  rash 

The    next    sister    lectures   on    hygiene    and  way  in  which  women  talk,  and  it  is  one  of 

ae  waa  taught  at  the  College  of  the  great  objections  against  employing  them. 


i   CHINA   MANCrAc-rC 


Gardening  nt  Swanlpy,  at  a  cost  of  seventy 
pounds.  She  Is  in  constant  employment,  and 
gets  one  hundred  a  year  and  upwai'ds. 
She  is  stitl  young,  but  thpre  are  better 
poets  for  advancing  years  ;  fop  instance,  that 
of  oi^aulsing  secretary  at  three  hundred 
a  year,  or  of  superintendent  of  a  technical 
college. 

My  fourth  daughter  is  a  i^eal  home  bird,  full 
of  joy  ami  brightness,  but  too  fond  of  her 
parents  tn  wish  to  go  far  fmni  them :  so,  im 
she  is  quick  at  languages  and  flgiires,  wu 
have  trained  her  ais  a  clerk.  The  training 
watt  not  expensive,  and  was  doue  at  home. 
She  learned  double  entry,  etc.,  fi'oni  the 
accountant  of  a  laif;e  shop  in  the  town,  and 
shorthand  and  the  use  of  the  typpwritei-  at 
evening  classes  at  our  Trade  schtMil.  where 
she  also  studied  French.  Geiinau,  Spanish, 
and  Rtissian,  and  leanieil  not  only  these 
languages,  but  the  business  t^nns  used  in 
the  diffei'ent  countries.  Her  father  also 
taught    her    something    which     all    working 


Some  lady  nui-ses  \  have  heaitl  rival  Mrs. 
Gamp  in  gasnip  about  their  patient«. 

Well,  Annie  has  learned  her  lesson,  and 
we  hear  nothing  about  her  business ;  every 
morning  she  is  at  the  china  manufactory 
at  which  she  is  employed  at  nine  o'clock, 
and  leaves  again  at  five,  having  an  hour's 
interval  in  the  middle  of  the  day.  She  is 
paid  fifty  poimds  a  year— not  a  large  salary ; 
bnt  then  she  has  the  benefit  of  living  at 
home,  and  is  gaining  experience  which  will 
fit  her  fot'  a  nuieh  bigher  post  in  London, 
whew,  now  that  the  Bunk  of  Bngland  has 
recognised  then),  the  position  of  the  lady 
clerk  is  fully  assui-ed. 

As  I  write  this  we  hear  that  the  manager 
of  the  china  manufactory  lias  offered  another 
twenty  pounds  a  year  if  Annie  will  look 
after  his  girl  workei's.  This  does  not  mean 
any  overseeing,  but  that  she  shall  go  to 
their  houses  if  they  do  not  come  to  work, 
and  see  what  is  detaining  theui,  as  <H>n- 
stantly    an    excuse    of    illness    is   sent    when 
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arc   (O'l-^tly  needed, 
ployer's  suite  as  their  own. 
•'  thin    <Hl(;e    of    the    wedge 
of    A    Kiiiftter    career. 
be  if  our  "home  bird 


keeps    them    at    home : 
.    keen   eyeH   iind  kindly  pity 


much   for   their 

We  see   in  this 

the    dftwning 

How    nice    it    would 

could  fit   herself  for 


laundi-ieij ;  while  in  the  recently  established 
homes  for  the  feeble-minded  and  semi- 
imbecile,  women  of  i*flned  feeling  and  high 
Chiistian  character  will  be  worth  their  weight 
in  gold. 

Probably   in   a  few  yeare'    time    there  will 
be    many    more    openings    for    womeu.      At 


LACNDBV    IKSTRtltTION. 


the  covoUhI  (Joveniuii-nt  post  of  factory 
inspector ! 

My  youngest  diihl  htis  chosen  a  lowly 
occupation,  but  it  is  one  in  which  a  good 
woman  may  find  a  wide  sphere.  She  is 
the  manager  of  a  laundry,  and  was  trained 
at  the  Leeds  Technical  School,  where  the 
teaching  is  most  excellent.  Her  training 
occupied  a  period  of  from  five  to  six 
months,  and  it  cost  five  ponnds. 

There  is  no  waiting  for  a  post  in  this 
branch  of  work ;  Mary  simply  had  to  pick 
and  choose  among  the  many  ap|)li  cations 
which  i;row<led  in,  and  she  was  soon  in- 
stalled at*  manager  of  a  sUum  laundry, 
whei-e  Nhe  is  piiivided  with  good  rooms  iind 
a  salaiy  of  one  hundred  a  year.  Hhe  is 
sti-ong  and  can  control  her  waishers ;  she 
begins  work  very  eai'ly,  and,  as  many  of  her 
emptoH^H  are  rough,  it  is  a  position  which 
requires  both  industry  and  tact. 

The  demand  for  ladies  in  this  work  in- 
creases every  yeai'.  All  the  training  homes, 
refuges,    and    technical    schools,    have    their 


pi«sent  the  fashion  al  lie  profession  is  that 
of  nursing,  but  it  is  ten-ibly  over-ci-owded, 
and  not  one  which  I  should  advise  any  girl 
to  lightly  take  up.  Thoue  who  ai'e  "  boi'n 
nurses "  teUl  nurse,  in  spite  of  discourage, 
nient :  and  the  many  who  go  to  the  work 
from  love  of  excitement,  or  even  for  money, 
had  better  leave  it  alone.  Do  not  try 
experiments  on  the  sick  poor. 

Had  we  been  rich  people,  we  should  still 
have  encouraged  our  girls  to  work,  possibly 
then  at  the  arts  and  professions ;  but  we 
ai-e  well  "satisfied  now.  We  live  in  our 
ehildi'en's  cai-eei^s,  and  if  we  sometimes  warn 
each  other  that  marriage  may  step  in  and 
turn  aside  the  chalked-out  path,  we  know  it 
will  be  all  right,  for  we  have  cause  to  con- 
gratulate ourselves  that,  while  their  keen 
interests  make  them  moi'e  at  tract!  V5,  the 
fact  of  possessing  a  sphere  of  work  of  their 
own,  and  of  earning  incomes,  will  keep  then) 
from  making  the  fatal  mistake  of  inarrj'ing 
for  a  home  or  an  independence ;  or.  aa  some 
poor,  idle  children  do,  from  simple  dulness. 


A    STORY    OF    LOVE     AND     DUTY, 
By  Scott  Oraham,   Author  of   ' 


AND    OF    MISCHIEF-MAKINO. 
Pemberton's   Plec«,"    Etc. 


Bomely.fu. 
nJBbed  dining- 
room  of  hei 
hoDie  in  Corn- 
wall    Gardene, 


She  was  bO' 
(Tinning  to  be 
iinpleasuaClj  oonscjoua  thai  ibe  wtu  rapidlj  growing 
a  feeble  old  woman.  Neither  her  memory  nor  her 
sight  was  as  reliable  as  of  yore :  and  only  that 
day  she  had  had  a  most  annoying  inntntenip'. 
tjhe  had  gone  to  her  bank  to  draw  out  some 
money,  and  far  ttimo  reason  or  another  she 
had  taken  a  cab  instead  of  her  own  carriai;e. 
In  oominjr  back,  ahe  had  somehow  contrived  to 
drop  her  handbag,  oonlaining.  in  addition  to  bcr 
cfaeque-book  and  thirty  pounds  in  money,  scvcrat 
documents  which  it  would  be  most  awkward  and 
inoonvetiicnt  to  lone.  The  worst  of  all  was  that, 
aK  ahc  had  not  discovered  her  loan  until  she  bad 
been  in  the  huuee  some  time,  she  could  not  be 
sure  whether  she  had  left  the  bag  in  the  cab. 
or  dropped  it  in  the  street  when  getting  in.  Her 
butler  declared  that  it  was  not  in  the  cab  when 
he  aollecl«d  his  mistraw'i  belongings ;  but  then, 
aa  HiH  Tennant  contemptuously  told  him.  he 
wax  no  better  than  an  old  idiot,  and  couldn't  see 
a  thing  even   if  it  lay  just  before   his  eyes. 

As  sbe  Bat  staring  moodily  at  the  fire,  she  savr, 
for  all  her  wealth,  bat  a  oheerless  prospect 
in  the  glowing  coals.  Old  age  was  creeping 
on,  and  in  imagination  sbe  beheld  herself  grow- 
ing year  by  year  more  feeble  and  dependent  on 
others,  and  lees  and  less  able  to  manage  her  own 
aSairs,  as  she  had  hitherto  dune,  She  longed  that 
day.  OS  ahe  bad  never  longed  before,  for  one  real, 
true  friend  to  confide  in  ;  for  someone  who  would 
not  flatter  and  ooax  her,  but  ab»olnt«ly  contradict 
her  when  she  was  wrong,  so  that  she  could  have 
no  doubt  of  their  isncerily.  "  If  that  little  minx 
Dora  had  only  known  on  which  side  her  bread 
was  buttered,  what  a  different  home  I  should  have 
now!"   she   mused  discontentedly. 

"A  gentleman    in  the    hall    asking    to   see   yon, 
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ma'am,"  said  the  butler  at  the  door,  in  a  verj 
meek  voice.  "He  says  he's  very  sorry  he  forjrot  lo 
bring  a  card,  but  his  name 's  Musgrave,  ma'am." 

"  Musgrave !  I  don't  know  anybody  of  that 
name !  He  'a  some  swindler  or  other,  I  suppoM-. 
trying  to  get  in  for  anything  be  can  steal,  lio 
back   and   tell   him   I  oan't  see   him." 

Exit     Meadows,     only     to     return     in     a     few 

"  He 's  brought  back  your  bag,  ma'am,  and  say?' 
he  would  prefer  to  give  it  into  your  own  band«, 
if  there's  no  objection." 

"Want^  a  reward,  no  doubt.  Well,  if  the  bag's 
intact,  he 's  entitled  to  it,  and  shall  have  it 
^how   him   in.   Meadows." 

With  that  there  entered  Harold  Musgrave.  who. 
subduing  the  awe  which  most  strangers  felt  in 
the  prenence  of  the  formidable  old  lady,  advanced 
with   bis   usual  gonial   politeness. 

*'  Misu  1'ennant,  I  believe .'  I  found  this  haiul- 
hag  under  the  Kcat  of  a  oab  I  got  into  tliii< 
morning :  and  on  looking  into  it  lo  see  to  whom 
it  l>elongcd,  I  found  some  '  cards  inside  with  your 
name  and  address.  I  thought,  as  you  would  per- 
haps be  anxious  about  it,  I  bad  better  bring  it  at 
onoc,  OB  to  leave  it  at  Scotland  Yard  would  only 
mean  delay,  and  some  trouble  to   you." 

"I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,"  koid  Ui>3 
Tennant,  opening  it  to  satisfy  herself  that  Ihv 
contents  were  autouohed.  "If  yon  will  tell  me 
how  much  I  am  indebted  for  the  expense  to 
which  I  have  put  you,  I  will  at  once  reimburse 
you ;  and   if  you  desire  a  reward— — '' 

"A  reward  1  Certainly  not!  I  have  only  done 
what  any  gentleman  would  in  restoring  the  bag. 
and  nothing  else  ever  entered  my  head,"  said 
Harold,  rising  in  somewhat  of  a  huff. 
Miss  Tennant  eaw  she  had  made  a  mistake. 
"  I  beg  yonr  pardon,  1  'm  sure ;  but  really, 
every  creikturo  who  comes  near  me  now  seems  to 
think  of  nothing  but  money,  and  I  oan't  under- 
stand anyone  who  does  not.  And  by  the  way. 
young  gentleman,  have  I  not  seen  yonr  faoe 
somewhere  before?  It  strikes  me  that  1  hare, 
though  I  can't  remember    where." 

"My    father    nse<l    to    live    at    Ellington    Hill, 

near    Barport,"    said     Harold,     his     face    olondin;: 

over     at    the    recollection     of     their    miafortBDW- 

"  He   in  dead   now." 

'■Let  me  ■«e— ho  was  a  banker,  wasn't  hal' 
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"Yes,  bnt  the  bank  unfortnnfttely  tailed  last 
autumn,  and   we've   had   to   leave   Ellington." 

"  I  daresay  you  don'l  remember  me ;  but  I 
oame  to  a  (rarden-party  at  the  Hall  last  August, 
with  the  QranTille-Atkinsona.  I  recollect  that 
yoQ  were  introduced  to  me,  and  aftarwardB  we  hod 
some  talk  in  the  t«a-n>om.  The  Hall  was  a  very 
pretty  plaoe,  I  thought.  I  suppose,  a«  jou  lived 
there,  you  must  have  known  the  vicar  of  the  parish 
and   hU  family — Boras  people  named  Parry?" 

Harold's  faoe  instantly  lighted  up.  "  The 
Parrys  I    Do  you   know   them,   Mies  Tennant;" 

"  Well,  yes,"  returned  the  old  lady  grimly.  '■  Mrs. 
Parry  was  my  favonrite  niece  until  I  tenounced 
her  for  her  disobedience  in  marrying  a  beggarly 
curate  without  a  penny.  And  when  I  afterwardK 
relent*^,  and  offered  to  adopt  Dora  and  give  her' 
a   luxurious  home  here,   the   little  noodle  wouldn't 


541 
ith   the    whole 


hear    o(    it.      So   now   I  'ye  done   i 
thankless  crew  \ " 

'^Oh,  but,  Misa  Tennant,  you  forget  how  nseful 
Dora  is  at  home ,'  I  don't  see  how  ahe  could 
possibly  have  been  spared.  There  never  was  a 
more   nnBetSsh   girl   than   she  is." 

"  She  is  a  wilful,  obstinate  girl  I "  persisted  hie 
hostess  angrily.  "Ungrateful,  too,  when  I  would 
have  been  so  kind  to  her.  Bat  no  doubt  her  father 
persuaded  her  to  reject  my  offer.  Algernon 
Parry  is  certain  to  hate  his  Tfife's  relaCionfl. 
because  they  disapproved  of  her  marriage." 

Again  Harold  jumped   np.  unable  to  bear  it  any 

''  I  had  better  be  going,  Miss  Tennant.  1  must 
tell  you,  the  Parrys  are  friends  of  mine,  and  I 
really  can't  sit  and  listen  to  such  shameful 
calumnies   any   longer.      Hr.   Parry   is    as   g'ood   A 


e  only'<lone  whnt  any  gentleu 
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man  as  ever  lived — a  ^int,  in  fact — and  I  will 
not  submit  to  hear  Dora — Miss  Parry— called  obsti- 
nate and  ungrrateful  for  doing  what  was  her  plain 
duty,  at  mach  cost  to  herself." 

It  may  safely  be  asserted  that  not  for  many  a 
long  year  had  Miss  Tennant  been  treated  to  snch 
a  plain  statement  of  facts.  Had  Meadows  been 
present,  he  would  probably  have  fallen  prostrate 
on  the  carpet  at  hearing  his  imperious  mistress 
addressed  in  such  blunt  terms.  Probably  she  her- 
self was  not  a  little  astonished ;  but  she  certainly 
controlled  her  feelings  admirably — nay,  she  even 
smiled  at  Harold's  impetuosity. 

''  Sit  down  again,  and  don't  be  so  foolish  1 " 
she  commanded,  waving  him  back  into  his  chair. 
**  What  a  hot-tempered  young  man  you  must  be, 
Mr.  Musgrave,  if  you  can't  bear  to  hear  people 
criticised  without  getting  angry  !  " 

''Ah!  but  there  are  not  many  people  like  the 
Parrys,"  said  Harold,  seating  himself  again  rather 
reluctantly. 

"Be  BO  good  as  to  ring  the  bell,''  requested  Miss 
Tennant,  after  a  short  pause. 

"Why  on  earth  don't  you  bring  in  the  tea,  Mea- 
dows 1 "  she  said  sharply,  when  the  butler  appeared. 

"I — I  didn't  know,  ma'am,*'  stammered  the  man, 
with  a  glance  at  Harold. 

'•  Then  you  know  now !  '*  she  retorted  angrily. 
And  Meadows  abruptly  disappeared. 

"  Servants  are  the  plague  ^  of  one's  life ! "  com- 
plained the  old  lady.  *' Their  stupidity  is  beyond 
belief.  They  know  I'm  getting  an  old  woman, 
and  they  take  advantage  of  me.'* 

"How  old  should  you  take  me  for,  Mr.  Mus- 
grave ? "  asked  Miss  Tennant,  recurring  to  the 
subject  as  she  poured  out  the  tea. 

"About  seventy,"  he  said  quietly.  And  he  could 
not  in  the  least  understand  why  her  stern  coun- 
tenance relaxed  into  an  amused  soiile.  It  was  so 
long  since  Marian  Tennant  had  heard  the  truth. 

"  Not  a  bad  guess,  Mr.  Musgrave,'*  she  remarked 
quite  graciously.  "Only,  as  some  women  are  silly 
about  their  age — I'm  not,  and  never  try  to  pose 
as  younger  than  I  am — I  should  advise  you,  next 
time  anybody  asks  you  to  guess  a  lady's  age,  to 
say  at  least  ten  years  less  than  you  really  think, 
as  a  matter  of  policy.  And  now  I  should  like  to 
have  a  little  talk  about  your  own  affairs,  Mr. 
Musgrave.     Do  you  live  in  London?" 

"Yes,  I'm  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's  office  in 
Mincing  Lane,  and  I  have  lodgings  at  Brixton. 
When  my  father  died,  I  had  to  work  for  my 
living." 

"You  have  a  sister,  I  think  you  said.  Where  is 
she?" 

"She  is  living  with  a  friend  at  Southsea." 

"  Oh  I    HO  you  are  all  alone  in  London  ? " 

"  Yea ;  but  I  have  friends  I  go  to  see  on 
Saturday  afternoons,  like  this,  and  in  the  evenings 
after  I   leave  the  office." 

"Well,  you  can  come  and  see  me  too,  if  you 
feel  inclined.  I'm  afraid  this  is  only  a  dull 
house  for  a  young  man  to  visit;  but  I  dine  at 
seven,    and    shall   be    glad  if    you  will  spend  the 


evening  with  me  sometimes.  We  will  agree  not 
to  discuss  the  Parrys — I  wish  to  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  them." 

•*But,  Miss  Tennant ^" 

"  There,  there ;  that  will  do ! "  she  cried  im- 
patiently. "You  may  think  them  angels  if  yoa 
like,  and  me  a  horrid  old  monster  for  not  being 
as  fond  of  them  as  you  seem  to  be ;  but,  onoe  for 
all,  I  have  done  with  them." 

"Then  I  think  you  are  very  unkind,  Miss  Ten* 
nant,"  said  Harold  sturdily,  as  he  rose  to  go.  Cer- 
tainly, nobody  else  in  the  whole  circle  of  her 
acquaintance  would  have  dared  to  say  so ;  but  it 
was  such  an  agreeable  novelty  to  the  grim  old 
tyrant  to  meet  with  a  real  live  man  who  was  not 
afraid  of  her  that  she  shook  hands  with  him  with 
unimpaired  good-humour. 

But  it  could  not  be  said  that  he  was  equally 
charmed  with  his  late  hostess  as  he  went  back  to 
the  shabby  lodgings  which  were  all  he  could  afford. 
With  his  salary  he  could  just  hope  to  make  ends 
meet,  and  that  was  all.  "  What  an  awful  old 
woman  ! "  he  thought  to  himself.  "  Dora  would 
have  had  a  terrible  time  of  it,  if  she  had  gone  to 
live  with  her.  /  wouldn't  be  under  the  thumb  of 
such  an  old  autocrat  for  all  the  money  in  the 
world ! " 

Had  his  sLster  Eleanor  but  known  of  the  great 
opportunity  he  valued  so  lightly,  she  would  have 
angrily  remonstrated  with  him  upon  his  utter  folly 
in  being  so  indifferent  to  the  acquaintance  of  a 
rich  old  lady.  When  Harold  received  by  post  a 
formal  invitation  to  dine  in  Cornwall  Gardens,  he 
merely  wrote,  saying  he  was  very  sorry  that  he 
had  a  previous  engagement. 

It  was  another  shock  to  Miss  Tennant,  who  was 
accustomed  to  have  her  invitations  treated  like 
royal  commands.  She  felt  not  a  little  curiosity  as 
to  who  the  friends  could  be  whose  society  he  pre- 
ferred to  hers. 

"It's  easy  to  see  that  he's  head  over  ears  in 
love  with  Dora  Parry.  And  a  nice  imbecile  state 
of  affairs  that  is,  considering  that  neither  of  them 
has  a  penny  !  Can  it  be  that  she  is  staying  in 
London  and  he  is  going  to  meet  her  /  I  'm  deter- 
mined to  find  out  I " 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  however.  Harold  had  gone  to 
dine  with  Mrs.  Forrester  and  meet  Kitty  Creighton, 
whom  he  was  glad  to  see  as  an  old  Barport  ac- 
quaintance. He  thought  her  g^^'^atly  subdued  and 
changed :  altogether  more  silent  and  less  vivacious 
than  of  old,  but  still  charming.  It  w^as  a  very 
pleasant  evening,  enlivened  by  music  and  games 
and  merry  chat.  In  response  to  a  query  from 
Harold  as  to  how  Dr.  Forrester  was  getting  on 
abroad,  the  hostess  read  out  a  portion  of  his  last 
letter  from  Paris,  in  which  he  wrote  that  he  was 
working  tremendously  hard,  but  enjoying  himself 
famously,  and  receiving  more  invitations  than  he 
could  accept.  He  had  found  some  agreeable  ac- 
quaintances, amongst  them  a  very  nice  American 
family,  where  there  were  two  pretty  daughters; 
so  he  could  not  say  he  found  Paris  at  all  dull. 

"  Well.  -I  'm  glad  dear  old  Will  is  having  snoh  9 
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good  time,"  remaiked  CKtherine,  as  her  mother  oon- 
cluded.  "I'm  amuned,  though,  to  hear  about  those 
Americnn  girlg,  I  believe  Willie  has  rather  a  fanoy 
for   fooiiK    ladies   from    tike    States — at    least,  I  Ve 


Eoinff  to  bed  to  write  to  her  beloved  eldest  son, 
saying  that  no  doubt  be  would  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Eitty.  Creightott  had  been  Bpendinjc  the  evea- 
ing  with  them,  and   they  all  liked  her  very  much. 


"  Then  your  brother  Is  a  traitor  to  his  eountry  1 "  salrl  Harold. 


oft«n  heard  him  say  that  they  have  *a  mnoh  more 
'go'  In  them  than  English  girlR." 

"Then  your  brother  is  a  traitor  to  his  uountryi" 
said  Harold  emphatically.  "  I  don't  believe  any 
girts,  American  or  otherwise,  can  be  more  charm- 
ing than  English — and  Scott^h,"  he  added,  as  an 
after-thoaght, 

"Ah,  it's  as  well  you  put  that  in!"  cried  Catherine, 
who  was  very  proud  o(  her  ancestry.  And  there  en- 
nued  a  lively  interchange  of  repartee  and  badinage, 
duriog  which  Kitty  Hat  by  in  Rilence.  She  had  very 
little  to  Ray,  either,  whilst  being  eaoorted  home  by 
Harold.     She  had  rather  a  headache,  she  told  him. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  Forrester,  haring  found  no 
leisure    during    a  very  busy  day,  sat  down   before 


Harold  Husgrave  had  been  there  to  meet  her,  and 
seemed  very  glad  to  see  an.  old  friend  from  Bar- 
port-  again. 

"Ton  often  tease  me  about  beinf;  a  i>om  matoh- 
maker,"  wrote  the  affectionate  mother  in  all  good 
faith.  So  well  bad  Willie  kept  his  own  counsel 
that  Mrs.  Forrester  had  no  suspicion  that  her  son 
cherished  any  warmer  feeling  for  Kitty  than  a 
natural  admiration  of  her  beauty.  "  But  really, 
Harold  Husifrave  is  a  very  uioe  young  man,  and 
very  good-looking  also  ;  so  that,  if  it  were  not  for 
his  unoertain  prospects,  he  would  Iw  a  very  good 
husband  for  Kitty.  I  nometimes  wonder  whether 
your  Uncle  Allan  had  not  something  of  this  in 
his  mind  when  he  asked  me  to  befriend  Harold." 


-r*-) 
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CHAPTER    XVII. 


lAKB     HIS     MIND. 

^ND  pray,  what  «>xcii«e  have  foa  got  to 
make  (or  younwlf !  '■  demanded  Mim 
Tennant,  in  her  nharppnC  t^me.  iu> 
Harold  MusRrave  enM'red  her  draw, 
ing-room  one  bleak  Saturday  aft^r- 
ncxjn  in  March,  "  Why  have  you  not 
e  all  this  time !  I  don't  believe  you  '<t 
jme  to-day   if   I   hadn't  written   to  auk 

"I'm  very  iorrj.  Mifls  Tennant ;  bat  I've  been 
working:  hard  at  the  office  lately,  and  really  I  have 

"  Stuff  and  noneenae  !  You  have  your  eveniuca 
free.  Yet  when  I  asked  jou  to  dine  with  me,  you 
wouldn't  oome." 

'*  BecauHe  I  couldn't.  I  had  promi]ied  to  dine 
with   Mm,   ForrPHter." 

'■  And  pray,   who  'n  Mrs.   Forrester  I  " 


'-     ■  "She  18  Ibe  Bister  of  Hr, 

Anderson,  a  friend  of  onta 
at  Barport — a  widow  with 
a  large  family,  who  lifea 
not      far      from     Baisel' 

■'  A  widow  with  a  pack 
of  daughters,  hey  2 " 

"  Her  eldest  girl  is  only 
seventeen,"  retamed  Harold, 
trying  not  to  umile.  "  Very 
clever  too,  and  just  going 
til  Qirton.  I  asaure  you, 
MJRH  Tennant,  Mrs.  For- 
reeter  has  no  motive  in 
inviting  me,  except  the 
pureflC  kindness." 

"  Mrs.  Leigh  hu  called, 
ma'am,"  said  Meadows,  ap- 
pearing at  the  door.  "  She  h 
in  the  morning-room.  Will 
you  see  her  ?  " 

'■  No  I  won't : '"  gaid  hid 
mistress  shortly;  and  the 
hutler  promptly  retreated. 
"  She  's  a  time  -  nerving, 
flattering,  selfish  toady  ! '' 
went  ou  Mian  Tennant.  as 
the  door  closed.  "  She  only 
comes  here  for  the  talis  of 
what  she  can  get  oat  of 
me.  and  in  the  hope  of 
being  remembered  in  my 
will." 
Why "   Harold    began,  and 

know   her  ? " 

rs.    tyeiprh    living    at    Rtanham. 

ire   now.      I   remember   hearing 

"  It 'e  not  this  one:  it's  her  sister-in-law.  I 
don't  know  her,  and  don't  want  to.  1  can't  Aink. 
Mr.  Mnsgrsve,  why  you  should  take  such  a  plea- 
Bure  in  oontinnally  bringing  up  the  Parrj-s  in  con- 
versation.   You   know   they   ore   nothing  to   me." 

But  he  fancied  there  was  an  eipresaion  in  her 
eyes   which  belied   her   words. 

"  We  have  not  many  mntnal  acquatntaooes  to 
talk  about,  you  see.  Misa  Tennant,'!  he  reapondeil. 
good-naturedly.  ''I've  been  down  to  Stanfaam  lo 
see  them,  and  they  have  a  most  charming  Rectory 
there,  and  already  Mr.  Parry  looks  ten  year* 
younger.  The  three  eldest  boys  have  been  sent  lo 
school,  and  Mr,  Parry  has  been  cngai^  to  ccnch 
the  two  sons  of  Loid  Pollington,  who  lives  not  tar 
off.  which  means  another  substantial  addition  to 
his  income.  I'm  very  glad  they  are  in  a  fair  way 
to  prosper  at   last," 

■■Did  yon  tell  the  Parrjs  that  you  had  made 
my  acquaintance  I  "  demanded  the  old  lady  sharply. 

'■  Yes,  I  did.     Did  you  not  wish  me  to  mention  it .'  " 

.Ihe   gave  a  peevish   wriggle   in  her   chair. 

■■  I  would  rather  jou  had  not.  However,  what's 
done  is  done-     But  Annie  needn't  think  that  becaniw 
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I  'm  plad  to  see  you  here,  it  follows  that  she  would 
be  welcomed  if  she  came.  I  don*t  intend  to  have 
amy  of  them  callin;*'  here.  Tou  can  tell  them  so 
from  me." 

As  she  commanded,  rather  than  invited,  him  to 
€tay  to  dinner,  Harold,  out  of  civility,  complied  ; 
and  the  evening  was  spent  harmoniously  enougrh 
in  going  over  some  accounts  which  Miss  Tennant 
required  to  have  audited.  Her  habitual  mistrust 
was  displayed  by  the  fact  that,  of  all  the  men  she 
Icnew,  Harold — a  comparative  stranger — was  the 
one  chosen  for  this  confidential  task.  Her 
■s^olicitor  was  growing  old,  like  herself,  and  was 
Almost  past  his  work ;  and  she  naturally  hesi- 
tated, at  her  time  of  life,  to  entrust  her  affairs 
to  IS  ^ew  and  untried  firm. 

When  the  last  receipted  bill  had  been  filed,  the 
last  account-book  examined  and  put  away,  Miss 
Tennant  sat  resting  her  folded  hands  on  the 
table,  with  a  strange  expression' on  her  rugged  face. 

*'  Ah  \  Here  all  around  us,  in  this  great  London, 
people  spend  their  lives  in  slaving  ilnd  toilinpr 
for  money — ^and  yet  it  is  not  everything !  I 
really  believe  that  it  has  been  my  greatest  curse 
that  I  was  bom  an  heiress.  Without  my  wealth, 
I  might  have  married  happily  like  other  women. 
But  I  distrusted  all  my  suitors,  thinking  they 
Avanted  my  money,  not  me.  At  last  there  came 
one  man  to  whom  I  was  genuinely  devoted.  Does 
at  seem  very  strange  to  you  to  hear  an  old 
woman  like  me  talking  of  love  and  lovers?  Ah, 
you  foolish  young  people,  how  little  you  know  I 
He  really  loved  me  for  myself — I  know  it  now. 
But  I  doubted  even  him.  And  a  false  friend 
'U'ho  had  her  own  ends  to  serve  whispered  in  my 
•ear  that  my  suspicions  were  correct;  that  he 
loved  another  woman,  but  courted  me  for  my 
riches.  Like  a  fool,  I  believed  her ;  and  I  ac- 
cused my  suitor,  in  so  many  words,  of  mercenary 
motives.  He  flung  the  accusation  back  into  my 
face  with  scorn,  and  vowed  never  to  see  me  or 
£(peak  to  me  again — and  he  never  did!  And 
that's  how  I,  Marian  Tennant,  wrecked  the  hap- 
piness of  my  whole  life  ;  why  I  'm  a  crabbed  old 
woman  now,  with  nothing  to  do  but  sit  all  alone 
in  my  big  house  and  see  ghosts ! — see  ghosts  I " 

She  sank  back  in  her  chair  with  a  shudder, 
And  Harold  felt  that  he  would  not  exchange  his 
lot  for  hers,  despite  his  poverty  and  her  wealth. 
There  was  silence  in  the  room  for  some  time ; 
And  then  Miss  Tennant  pulled  herself  together, 
and  turned  to  Harold  with  her  least  grim  smile. 

**  So  that's  my  life-story,  Mr.  Musgrave.  I 
haven't  spoken  of  it  to  anybody  for  thirty 
years  !  And  you'll  come  and  see  me  sometimes, 
won't  you  ?  It  is  a  real  charity  to  enliven  the 
<>xistence '  of  a  poor  solitary  old  woman.'' 

"  1  will  come  with  pleasure.  Miss  Tennant," 
Harold  answered  sincerely  ;  and  he  was  a 
frequent  guest  in  Cornwall  Gardens  after  that. 
He  really  could  not  help  feeling  very  sorry  for 
the  old  lady. 

But  very  often  he  only  got  snubs  for  his 
puins  4    and    more    than    once,    after   spending    an 
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evening  wibh  Miss  Tennant,  and  finding  that,  do 
what  he  might,  nothing  seemed  to  please  the 
capricious  and  irritable  old  lady,  he  decided  that  it 
would  be  best  to  stay  away  altogether. 

One  evening,  when  he  returned  to  his  lodgings, 
his  landlady  came  forward  to  complain  of  an 
awful  personage — his  aunt,  she  supposed — who  had 
called  to  inspect  the  rooms  occupied  by  Mr. 
Musgrave  during  his  absence,  and  had  put  Mrs. 
Cobb  through  a  pretty  close  catechism  concerning 
her  lodger  and  his  habits  :  whether  he  paid  his 
bills  regularly,  whether  he  entertained  much, 
whether  he  stayed  out  late  at  night,  and  so  on. 

"  If  it  hadn't  been,  Mr.  Musgrave,  that  she 
came  with  such  a  beautiful  carriage  and  horses, 
which  I  felt  quite  pleased  that  them  'orrid  stuck- 
up  Joneses  opposite  should  see  stopping  at  my 
door,  I  should  'ave  given  her  some  very  short 
answers.  I  can  tell  you  !  '*  declared  the  landlady, 
who  had  a  temper  almost  equal  to  Miss  Tennant  s 
own. 

Somewhat  to  Harold's  astonishment,  his  eccentric 
old  friend  recurred  to  this  surprise  visit  on  the 
next  occasion  of  his  dining  with  her. 

*'  I  suppose  your  landlady  told  you  I  called  to 
see  your  rooms,  the  other  day,  when  you  were  in 
the  City,"  she  began,  quite  composedly,  when  they 
were  sitting  in  the  drawing-room  after  dinner  : 
'*  I  wanted  to  see  for  myself  what  sort  of  a 
place  you  live  in ;  and  as  you  never  invited 
me  to  call  upon  you,  I  took  French  leave. 
Your  rooms  are  really  horrid,  and  so  is  your 
landlady  !  I  wonder  you  can  put  up  with  such  a 
place  :  "  \ 

"  I  looked  at  ever  so  many  rooms  before  I 
took  those,  and  they  seemed  about  the  best.  I 
am  afraid  of  going  farther  and  faring  still 
worse." 

*'  Well,  I  really  think  it 's  about  time  you  had 
a  prospect  of  something  better.  I've  been  turning 
it  over  in  my  mind,  Harold,  and  I've  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  best  thing  you  could  do 
would  be  to  marry  an  heiress.  I  know  one  at 
the  present  moment,  a  very  nice  girl,  who  would 
just  suit  you.  She's  an  orphan,  and  lives  with 
some  relations  with  whom  she  doesn't  agree 
particularly  well  ;  and  I've  not  the  slightest 
doubt  she  would  accept  you,  if  you  played  your 
cards ) well.      I'll  ask  her  here  to  meet    you." 

"Well,  Miss  Tennant,"  responded  Harold,  trying 
to  speak  as  temperately  as  he  could,  "you've  been 
most  kind  to  me,  and  I  don't  wish  to  appear  un- 
graceful :  but  as  to  marrying  any  girl  for  the 
sake  of  her.  money,  even  if  she  would  have  me, 
I  must  decline.  I  'd  rather  be  poor  all  my  days ; 
I VI  rather  break  stones  on  the  road  ! " 

There  was  a  strange  light  in  the  old  lady's  eyes. 

*'The  fact  is.  you  are  in  love  with  my  niece — 
Dora  Parry.     Is  it  not  so  ? " 

He  made  no  verbal  reply,  but  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  enough. 

"  Ah,  I  thought  so  I "  cried  Miss  Tennant  with 
a  harsh  laugh.  "And  now  that  we  are  discussing 
this  subject,   I  may  as  well    clear   up    what   may 
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poatiblj'  be  a  miBOonception  on  ysur  part.     If  ;ou  Her  keen  dark  eyes   wero  fixed  npon    his,   a^  fy 

think  that  Dora  will  some  day   bare  a   large   for-  she    would    penetrate    the    iumoit    leceBses    of    hi- 

tane,  let   me  telt  yoa  ahe  will  never  hare  a  i)CDiiy-  heart.      He    felt     ^Imoet    as     if     he    were    nnd^r 

piece.     I  fhall  leive  her  nothing  in  m;  will.      She  the     evil      spell     of      soma      unhot;      enohantre^-' 

thwarted  me,  and  people  who  thwart  me  must  take  She  was    inoonceivably   repulsive    to    him    at    that 

the  cooseqaenoeB.     Understand  that  clearlj'.  Harold."  moment ;    ho    wondered    how    he    could    ever   bac'' 

He    could    not    bat    feel    indignant   at   her   tone  been    sorry    for.    and    sympathised    with,    such    a 

and   words  alike.  sordid   and   deceitful   old   schemer.    He  jumped   up 

"And  you  think   I  only  wanted  Dora  because  I  in  the  old   impulsive  way- 


believed 

pitiful 
for,  Mis 


to    marry;      No    I   really         "What  a  vulfjor-looking  woman!"  Mrs.  Forrester  remarked.-P  ms. 
think    you    ought    to    do 
better,   Harald.   in.   justice 

to  yourself.     Let  me   introduce  you   to  Miss  Vesey,  *■  Are    you    not    ashamed   of   yourself,   Miaa  Ten- 

the  heiress,  and   I'm   sure  jou  will  like  her.      She  nant.'  "   be  cried  hotly.     ''  1   call  it  dis(;n>C8tal  for 

need  not  be  told  how  poor  you  are.  you  know  ;  and  n  woman  of  your  age  to  try  and  persuade  a  man 

once  married,  with  her  money  you  could  easily  buy  to   sell   himself,  body  and   soul,  for  gold,  when  lii> 

a  partnership  in  a  good  business,  which  would  put  loves  another—your    own    niece,   too — with   all  hi' 

JOU  in   an  excellent  position   at  once.     And  if  you  heart :     If  this   is  all  your  friendship   can  do  tor 

married    to    please    me,    you   miirht  count   upon    a  me.   I   prefer  your  enmity." 

handsome  present    on  your   wedding'- day,  and  more  And  then,  fairly  frightened  for  the   conBequenoes 

at  my  death.    I  promise  you  that  much."  of  his  own   temerity,  he   turned    tail   and   milled 
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out  of  the  housef  feeling  that  he  had  now  made 
it  impoi^ible  ever  to  enter  it  aj^ain.  And  though 
he  conld  not  but  feel  regret  for  the  sudden 
Heveranoe  of  his  intercourse  with  one  who,  in  her 
own  eccentric  way,  had  certainly  been  kind  to 
him,  he  knew,  nevertheless,  that  if  the  interview 
could  come  over  again,  he  would  answer  in  the 
:>«ame  words — or  even  8tron{?er  ones.  For  he  loved 
Dara ;    and  he  was  not  a  fortune-hunter. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 

A    SURPRISE    FOR    HAROLD. 

EVER  doubting  that  his  rupture  with 
Miss  Tennant  must  be  final,  Harold 
Musgravc  sedulously  avoided  her 
after  the  interview  wherein,  to  his 
'  surprise  and  disappointment,  the 
woman  whom  he  had  believed  to  be 
his  friend  had  acted  the  part  of  a  temptress  to 
eviL  Her  house  being  now  closed  to  him,  he  spent 
a  good  deal  of  time  beneath  the  roof  of  Mrs. 
Forrester,  which  the  genuine  motherliness  of  the 
hostess  rendered  very  attractive  to  a  forlorn 
bachelor. 

That  he  should  meet  Kitty  Oreightou  there 
seemed  to  him  natural  enough,  as  also  was  the 
fact  that  he  was  usually  asked  to  escort  her  home 
afterwards.  Their  large  number  of  mutual  ac- 
quaintances supplied  them  with  topics  of  conversa- 
tion, and  gave  their  intercourse  an  air  of  mutual 
understanding  which  completely  deceived  Mrs. 
Forrester,  w^ho  became  convinced  that  they  were 
lovers. 

But  for  Harold  s  impecaniosity,  she  would  have 
thought  it  a  very  suitable  match ;  and  she  imagined 
that  Willie  would  also  take  that  view  of  the 
matter,  though  he  did  not  seem  very  enthusiastic 
in  the  guarded  letter  he  wrote  in  response  to  that 
of  his  mother,  from  which  an  extract  has  been 
•^iven. 

'*  I  am  glad  you  have  been  able  to  show  kind- 
ness to  Harold  Musgrave,*'  he  wrote  from  Paris. 
'From  what  little  I  saw  of  him  at  Barport,  he 
Keemed  a  good  fellow ;  and  if  Miss  Creightou  really 
cares  for  him,  I  hope  they  may  be  happy.  Still, 
I  am  rather  surprised  to  hear  there  is  likely  to  be 
an  engagement  between  them,  for  at  Barport  I 
certainly  saw  nothing  to  lead  me  to  the  belief 
that  they  oared  for  each  other.  Perhaps,  however, 
now  that  Farnham  has  turned  out  so  badly.  Miss 
Creightou  may  be  prepared  to  accept  the  first  man 
who  proposes,  out  of  pique.'' 

"  I  wonder  why  he  always  writes  *  Mips 
Creightou'  so  punctiliously  when  I  always  speak 
of  her  in  m^  letters  as  *  Kitty*?"  thought  his 
mother  as  she  folded  up  the  sheet.  "I  don't  think 
he  really  likes  her  muoh.  Perhaps  they  had  some 
disagreement  at  Barporf 

Parents  and  guardians  are  so  proverbially  blind, 
that  there  was  nothing  surprising  in  the  good 
lady's  obtuseness;  for  every  day  of  our  lives  we 
find   those  in  charge    of   young    people    failing  to 


see  the  most  obvious  attaohments.  and  imagining 
likings  when  ordinary  observers  see  nothing  but 
aversions. 

Mrs.  Forrester  was  so  certain  that  Kitty  Creighton 
was  the  magnet  which  drew  Harold  Musgrave  to 
her  house  that  one  Saturday  afternoon,  when  he 
was  calling  upon  her,  she  broached  the  subject  of 
her  Own  accord  as  thev  were  alone. 

'*  I  'm  so  sorry  I  didn't  know  beforehand  you 
were  ooming,"  she  remarked  in  all  innocence,  as 
she  hoioded  him  his  cup.  **I  would  have  asked 
someone  to  meet  you.  I  daresay  Kitty  could  have 
put  off  going   to  that  concert  with  Miss  Trevor." 

He  lifted  his  eyebrows  a  little. 

"I  should  be  very  sorry  if  Miss  Creighton 
altered  any  of  her  plans  on  my  account.  Why 
should  she?" 

'*  I  thought  you  liked  to  meet  her  ?  *' 

'*  80  I  do.  She  is  a  pretty  girl  and  a  nice 
girl — nicer,  I  think,  now  than  she  used  to  be  at 
Barport.  But  as  to  anything  else,  surely  you 
don't  imagine  that — that  I  am  in  love  with  her?" 

^'You  have  been  to  the  house  a  good  many  times 
lately  when  she  was  here,"  stammered  Mr^:  For- 
rester, beginning  to  wish  she  had  said  nothing. 

"Entirely  by  accident.  I  did  not  know  I 
should  meet  her.  Even  if  I  were  in  a  position  to 
marry — which  I  am  not — Kitty  Creighton  would 
not  be  my  choice.  I  don't  mind  telling  you.  Mrs. 
Forrester,  that  I  love  a  girl  who,  I  think,  loves  me ; 
but  there  is  no  definite  engagement,  because  I 
don't  think  it  fair  to  ask  her  to  pledge  herself 
to  a  poor  man." 

"  Does  Kitty  know  this  ? " 

"  I  have  not '  mentioned  the  subject  to  her  ;  but 
I  assure  you,  Mrs.  Forrester, .  she  cares  no  more  for 
me  than  for  the  man  in  the  moon ! " 

The  good  lady,  however,  in  her  secret  heart,  was 
not  so  sure  of  this  as  he  was.  That  Kitty  was  not 
happy  she  felt  positive. 

*'Poor  girl  I  How  unfortunate  for  her  if  she 
should  really  love  Harold  Musgrave,  whilst  he 
cares  nothing  at  all'  about  her ! "  mused  the  kind- 
hearted  woman,  greatly  peiJturbed.  "  I  really  think 
the  most  considerate  course  would  be  to  break  it 
to  her  gently  that  Harold  is  all  but  engaged  to 
somebody  else.'' 

So  she  beguiled  Kitty  into  going  shopping  with 
her  one  afternoon ;  and  as  they  were  looking  into 
a  tempting  window  in  Regent  Street,  she  began — 

"By-the-bye,  Kitty,  now  that  the  summer  is 
coming  on,  we  must  have  some  expeditions  up 
the  river.  We  *11  go  down  to  Richmond  some  fine 
Saturday  afternoon  and  take  a  boat  there.  Mr. 
Musgrave  would  help  to  row,  if  the  boyj  need 
another  oar.    What  do  you  say  ? " 

*'  I  should  like  to  go  very  much." 

"Well,  then,  shall  we  plan  to  go  to  Richmond 
next  week,  if  it's  fine?  And  shall  I  invite  Mr. 
Musgrave — or  is  there  anybody  else  you  'd  rather  I 
asked  instead  ?  " 

'*I  like  Harold  Musgrave  very  much — I  always 
did,"  returned  Kitty  frankly.  ••Wasn't  it  absurd, 
but  I  believe  Miss  Talbot  actually  started  a  rumour 
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that  we  were  engaged,  just  because  we  were 
thrown  to(]rether  a  prood  deal !  And  all  the  time 
we  were  jiist  good  friends — nothing:  more." 

The  frank  tone  quite  settled  any  doubt  which 
linjjered  in  Mrs.  Forrester's  mind.    • 

"I  do  wish  I  hadn't  been  quite  so  positive  in 
my  letter  to  Willie,"  she  thought.  He  will  chaff 
me  fearfully  when  he  finds  out  that  my  latest 
match-making  has  no  foundation  but  imagination ! 
And  yet  I'm  certain  Kitty  really  cares  for  some- 
body. Can  she  be  fretting  over  that  worthless 
young  Famham  ? " 

Was  it  an  instance  of  that  mind- telepathy  we 
hear  so  much  of  nowadays  that  at  that  moment 
should  appear  that  yer^  Charlie  whom  Kitty 
had  so  foolishly  trusted  ?  Mrs.  Forrester  had 
never  seen  him,  and  therefore  did  not  recog- 
nise the  frock-coated  and  tall-hatted  young  dandy 
as  he  sauntered  towards  them.  But,  involuntarily, 
her  attention  was  attracted  to  his  companion — a 
stout,  blowzy  woman,  dressed  in  the  height  of 
fashion ;  the  rice-powder  which  covered  her  face 
being  well  matched  by  her  enormous  hat  laden 
with  pink  flowers,  her  cornflower-blue  silk  dress, 
and  the  gaudy  parasol  in  her  white-gloved  fingers. 
Even  in  Regent  Street,  the  pair  attracted  some  at- 
tention, on  account  of  her  gaudy  array. 

^'  What  a  vulgar-looking  woman  !  "  Mrs.  Forrester 
remarked,  after  they  had  passed.  '^Not  at  all  a 
lady,  though  the  young  man  looked  like  a  gentle- 
man. Who  could  they  be,  I  wonder?  Mother  and 
son?^* 

She   had   not    noticed    that    Kitty's  cheeks  were 
crimson  and  her  eyes  flaming. 
.  *'That  was   Mr.  Charles  Farnham,"   she  observed, 
in  a  calm  voice.      **  I  'm   sorry    you    don*t    admire 
his  choice  of  a  wife." 

"  ThaJb  was  Mr.  Farnham.  my  dear  ?  " 

"Yes.  The  man  I  might  have  married,  but  did 
not,  thank  goodness !  If  Musgrave's  Bank  ruined 
half  Barport,  it  did  at  least  accomplish  one  good 
deed  in  saving  me  from  Charlie.  I  can  see  now 
what  a  narrow  escape  I  had  from  being  made 
miserable  for  life ! "  said  Kitty,  with  manifestly 
heartfelt  thankfulness. 

"No,  it's  quite  clear  that,  whatever  might  have 
been  the  case  in  past  days,  she  cares  nothing  for 
him  now,"  mused  Mrs.  Forrester.  "Certainly  his 
behaviour  was  atrocious !  But  what  can  it  be 
that  every  now  and  then  brings  such  a  shade  over 
her  face? " 
•  Having  no  clue  to  the. puzzle,  she  contented  her- 
self with,  being  kinder  to  Kitty  than  ever;  never 
Sfuessing  that  kindness  frOm  Willie's  mother  was 
least  agreeable  to  the  girl  who  had  scorned  him. 
Kitty  could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Forrester  of  that  dreadful  day  in  the  summer-house 
at  Ellington  ;  the  very  recollection  of  it  made  her 
cheeks  burn,   even  in  private. 

At  the  end  of  May,  Harold  Musgrave  was  sum- 
moned \a>  Barport,  to  meet  a  committee  composed 
of  the  creditors  and  legal  administrators  of  the 
bank.  He  W3>9  required  to  clear  up  some 
points  upon   whic^  he  was  best  entitled  to  speak. 


It  was  painful  enough  going  back  to  his  old 
haunts;  but  it  was  a  comfort  to  know  that  enough 
would  remain  from  the  wreck  to  pay  back  to  the 
smaller  depositors  at  least  two-thirds  of  their  losses. 
But  large  creditors,  such  as  Kitty  Creighton,  would 
only  receive  a  mere  fraction  back  again. 

After  a  week  of  hard  and  painful  work,  Harold 
returned  to  London.  The  weather  had  turned  dis- 
agreeably cold,  as  it  frequently  does  in  early 
summer,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  would  be 
pleasant  to  have  a  fire  before  going  to  bed.  It  was 
ready  laid  in  the  grate,  and  only  needed  a  match, 
to  find  which  he  began  groping  amidst  the  rub- 
bishy ornaments  which  his  landlady  thought  fit 
to  crowd  upon  the  narrow  mantelpiece. 

He  found  no  matchbox ;  but  from  behind  a 
photograph  of  the  landlady's  daughter's  husband's 
aunt  he  fished  out  a  letter  addressed  to  himself, 
and  posted,  according  to  the  envelope,  four  days 
before. 

He  tore  it  open.  It  was  signed  **  Gervase 
Strong,  M.D.,"  and  intimated  that  Miss  Tennant 
had  had  a  stroke  of  paralysis,  was  very  ill,  and 
requested  that  Mr.  Musgrave  would  come  at  onoe. 
As  Harold  had  left  instructions  that  all  letters 
were  to  be  forwarded  to  Barport,  he  rang  the  bell 
to  ask  Mrs.   Cobb  why  this  had  not  been  done. 

"  It 's  the  girl,"  she  proclaimed  serenely  ;  "  she 
must  have  taken  the  letter  in  and  put  it  there 
without  telling  me— the  careless  hussy  !  These 
girls  are  all  alike,  Mr.  Musgrave  ;  the  plague  o' 
one's  life.  What  I  have  to  put  up  with  in  the 
day  from  Caroline " 

And  so  on,  and  so  on,  Harold  listening  with  but 
half  an  ear.  as  he  prepared  to  start  for  Cornwall 
Gardens.  The  grievance  he  thought  he  had  against 
Miss  Tennant  faded  from  his  mind  ;  and  he  was 
filled  with  regret  at  having  seemed  to  slight  the 
wishes  of  a  dying  woman. 

Meadows  shook  his  head  when  Harold  inquired 
after  the  patient. 

**  She 's  very  ill,  sir — in  fact,  there 's  no  hope, 
the  doctor  says.  She  had  another  stroke  yester- 
day, and  now  she  can't  move  hand  or  foot.  But 
she's  quite  clear-headed,  and  will  be  glad  to  see 
you,  sir,  for   she  expected  you  days  ago." 

"  Are  any  of  her  friends  with  her  ?  " 

"  A  crowd  of  people  has  called,  sir,  and  Mits 
Parry's  here  from  Stanham.  Miss  Tennant  said 
we  wasn't  to  write  to  anybody  except  you  ;  but 
seeing  how  bad  she  was.  Trowbridge  and  me 
made  bold  to  send  to  Mrs.  Parry,  and  she  came 
over  twice  ;  but  Miss  Tennant  wouldn't  see  her. 
However,  yesterday  Miss  Parry  came  ;  and  my 
mistress  doesn't  seem  to  mind  her  being  in  the 
room  ;    so  she 's  there  now." 

It  was  a  strange  meeting  for  Harold  and  his 
love  in  the  death-chamber  where  lay  the  old 
woman,  her  face  white  and  drawn,  but  with 
something  of  the  old  fire  still  in  the  indomitable 
eyes,  which  were  recognisable  for  those  of 
'Marian  Tennant. 

She  smiled  feebly  as  Harold  bent  over  her. 
saying    how    sorry    he    was    to    find    her   ill,    and 
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ezplhinin^  why  he  had  not  oomo  before  ;  and 
then,  in  a  voioe  which,  was  the  muTo  {rhoet  of 
utterance,  she  ordered  Dora  and  the  wJiitc-capped 
uune  to   Itave  the   room, 

'-  You  foolish  boy,  to  leave  me  in  a  pa«eion  as 
yaw  did  !  "  she  mnrmDrod.  "  You  niijrht  bnve 
known  I  wa«  only  testine  you,  lo  ace  whether 
YOU  were  moroenaiy  enough  to  thtoir  over  Dora 
(or  the  sake  of  an  heiress.  Yon  came  oat  well, 
as  I  hoped  jou  wonld — though  yon  persisted  in 
quorrelling  with  me.  Silly  Haroltl  !  wid  /  was 
loo  proad  to  send  after  jon  to  make  it  up.  But 
I  'ni   (;lad  jou  've   come — at  last." 

■'  ForjtiTe  me  for  my  hasty  judjirment,  Miss 
Tennant,"  he  implored  penitently.  ■■  1  wai  yerj 
ungrateful — very   wrong." 

''  t  've  always  liked  you,  Harold.  You  are  the 
only  man  who  erer  dared  to  contradict  me — to 
tell  me  the  trnth.  I  wish  I  had  found  more 
people  to  contradict  me  I  If  you  had  flattered 
me,  Harold,  and  oringed,  as  others  have,  I 
shouldn't   have   left  you   my   fortune." 

■'  But,   Miss  Tennant " 

"  Yes,    I    tell     you,     I  've    left    you    my    money, 
except    a    few    legacies    to   boapilals.      I   vowed   I 
would  never  leave   it  to   the   Parrys.      But  it   von 
marry    Dora,    Harold,    it   will    be  the 
won't  it .'    And    yon   tcill   marry    her 
good   Birl." 

Harold  tried  ta  represent  that  Ta 
had  other  relations  and  friends  with 
claims  than  such  a  very  recent  ac(| 
himself  :  but.  imperious  even  on  h 
she   refused   to   listen, 

"  You  will  marry  Dora,"  she 
repeated,  doubtles,')  Rlad  in  her 
heart  to  think  that,  without 
breaking  her  pledged  word  to 
leave  nothing  to  the  Parrys,  her 
niece  Annies  family  would  atiil 
benefit. 

A  few  more  days  of  amicus 
watohJDg,  and  Marian  Tennant 
passed  away,  quite  painlOBsly, 
after  another  stroke,  which  de- 
prived her  of  speech.  All  her 
property,  except  the  few  iepacie'i 
she  hod  mentioned,  was  left  to 
Harold  Mus^^ravc.  Vast  was  the 
disappointment  of  Mrs.  Granville- 
Atkinson,  and  a  host  of  others, 
who  had  hoped  to  be  remembered. 
A  moat  gushing  and  affectionate 
letter  from  Eleanor  at  Sontbsea 
was.  one  of  the  firet  Jlarotd  re- 
ceived  to  congratulate  bim. 

"  A  thousand  good  wishes,  dear, 
for  your  prosperity  in  your  new 
life,"  she  wrote.  "  I  am  rejoiced 
to  think  you  will  be  able  to  give 
up  your  miserable  drudgery  in 
tho  City  and  take  a  house  in  .a 
good  neighbourhood.  You  will,  of 
oourae,  need  a  housekeeper,  and 


1  shall  be  delighted  to  assist  yon  in  entertatning, 
and  managing  the  servants.  It  wilt'^be  a  great 
pleasure  lo  be  with  you  once  more,  my  dear 
Harold,  for  I  have  felt  our  sepamtion  cruelli/, 
and  often   longed  to  see  you." 

A  consistent  worshipper  of  tho  rising  sun 
Eleanor  had  always  been,  and  would  remain 
until  her  life's  end.  Harold  folded  up  the'  letter 
with  a  grievous  pain  at  bia  heart  that  his  sister 
should   be  so  meroenary. 

The  next  afternoon  he  went  down  to  Stanham 
Vicarage  to  see  Dora.  It  was  delightful  to  find 
his  love  at  last  among  pleasant  surroundings : 
for  in  her  capable  hands  her  father's  income 
went  twice  as  far  as  it  would  with  anybody  else. 
He  had  brought  on  en^gement  ring,  which  he 
fitted  to  her  finger  in  token  that  they  were  now 
pledged   before  all  the  world. 

'■  And  now  as  to  our  future  prospects,  Dorn.  Tt 
I  appropriated  alt  Miss  Tennant's  fortune.  I  should 
be  rich.  But  I  think  it  only  right  to  hand  over 
halt  of  it  to  the  receiver*,  to  be  added  to  the  aiweta 
of  the  bank,  so  that  the  poorest  shareholders 
will   recover  all   their  deposits  in   full.      With  the 


"Can  you  eiist  without  iiplendDur,  Dora  I"— p.  MO- 
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remainder  I  shall  have  enouj2rh  to  buy  a  partner- 
ship in  a  {rood  business  and  live  quietly  and  com- 
fortably with  my  little  wife.  Can  you  exist 
without  splendour.  Dora .'  Or  is  money  indispens- 
able to  your  happiness  ?  " 

She  hid  her  face  on  his  shoulder. 

"Oh,  Harold."  she  murmured,  ''how  p'ood,.  how 
unselfish,  you  are  I  Don't  fear  that  I  shall  put 
obstacles  in  your  way.  I  could  live  on  a  crust 
with  ymt.  Give  Uie  money  to  the  bank,  by  all 
means ;  it  could  not  be  better  spent.'' 

But  when  Harold  wrote  to  aoqnaint  Eleanor  with 
his  engagement,  and  his  plans  in  regard  to  Miss 
Tennant  s  fortune,  she  broke  into  furious  anger  at 
what  she  called  his  ''Quixotic  folly': — *•  However,. 
from  this  time  I  wash  my  hands  of  you!  I  am 
just  about  to  become  eng'aged  to  Sir  Edward  Blun- 
dell — a  distinguished  and  very  rich  Anglo-Indian — 
who  will  be  able  to  give  me  once  more  the  luxuries 
of  whidh  I  have  been  so  unfairly  deprived." 


CHAPTER  XIX. 


THE     GARDEN     OF     KDEN. 


YEAR  had  gone  by  since  the  events 
recorded  in  the  last  chapter,  and 
Kitty  was  at  home  once  more,  not  a 
little  improved,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  by  her  stay  in  London.  She  was 
more  tolerant,  more  considerate,  than 
she  used  to  be  ;  her  mother's  right  hand  in  the 
house,  and  a  general  favourite  in  Barport  society. 

Rosa  was  at  school  in  Germany ;  and  Arthur, 
having  taken  honours  at  Oxford,  after  most  arduous 
work,  had  entered  his  name  at  the  Inner  Temple. 

The  family  at  The  Cliff  were  seated  at  breakfast 
one  sunny  morning  in  late  June,  discuBsing  the 
letters  received  by  the  post.  Mr.  Anderson  handed 
one  to  his  wife,  which  had  just  arrived  from  Willie 
Forrester,  who  had  settled  down  again  in  London, 
with  a  greatly  enhanced  reputation. 

"I  can't  make  that  boy  out,"  he  observed  dubiously. 
**I  have  invited  him  down  here  again  and  again, 
but  he  has  alwavs  made  some  excuse ;  and  now  he 
says  there  is  little  chance  of  his  spending  even 
part  of  his  summer  vacation  here,  as  I  had  hoped. 

But  for  some  reason  or  other.  Dr.  Forrester  thought 
better  of  it :  for  he  wrote,  saying  that  he  could 
take  in.  Barport  eh  rovtf  for  the  Channel  Islands, 
whither  he  had  planned  a  trip.  If  quite  convenient, 
he  would  run  down  on  the  second  of  August — 
which  was  a  Saturday — and  stay  till  Tuesday,  over 
the  Bank  Holiday. 

So  it  was  arranged.  Kitty  said  nothing,  but 
heartily  wished  she  could  get  right  away  for  a  time. 

•'  I  must  keep  out  of  the  way  as  much  as  I  can," 
she  reflected ;  and  she  would  as  soon  have  crossed 
a  field  with  a  raging  bull  in  it  as  come  forward 
with  the  rest  when  Willie  arrived  in  the  even- 
ing. He  was  looking  very  well  and  very  manly ; 
and  his  manner  was  certainly'  more  decided  and 
authoritative  than  two  years  ago. 


He  spent  the  evening  chatting  with  his  uncle 
in  the  study :  and  next  day,  being  Sunday,  there 
was  a  refuge  from  embarrassing  thought  at  church. 
Monday  was  unfortunately  ijouring  wet,  so  Kitty 
shut  herself  up  in  a  spare  bedroom  with  her 
sewing-machine,  and  worked  as  if  for  dear  life  at 
some  charity  garments  promised  to  the  vicar's  wife. 
The  others  did  not  seem  to  miss  her  much,  for 
the  sound  of  their  talk  and  laughter  floated  up  the 
stairs  to  Kitty,  as  she  sat  over  her  long  seams. 

As  soon  as  tea  was  over  she  slipped  back  to 
her  work.  The  others  did  not  need  her:  they 
could  easily  amuse  themselves  in  her  absence. 

At.  six  o'clock  the  clouds  parted  and  the  sun 
came  out;  and  Kitty,  who  had  not  had  a  breath 
of  fresh  air  that  day,  could  not  resist  the  tempt- 
ation to  sally  forth.  She  put  on  thick  shoes, 
and  went  down  tHe  garden  to  her  favourite  seat 
overlooking  the  bay,  drinking  in  the  heavenly 
freshness  of  the  air,  and  revelling  in  that  most 
glorious  time  of  summer,  a  fine  evening  after 
heavy  rain.  The  seat  was  screened  at  the  back  bn* 
a  hedge  of  feathery,  light-green  tamarisk ;  so  that 
anyone  sitting  there  was  invisible  from  the  rest 
of  the  garden.  Therefore  when  Willie  Forrester 
suddenly  appeared  round  the  green  hedge,  he  wa^c 
probably  taken  aback  at  seeing  Kitty.  But  he 
managed  to  hide  it  cleverly,  merely  saying,  *'What 
a  lovely  evening,  Miss  Creighton ! "  in  a  tone 
equally  polite   and  cold. 

"  I  came  out  for  a  breath  of  fresh  air,"  faltered 
she.  hoping  that  her  cheeks  did  not  look  as  red  as 
they  felt.  *'It  is  most  unfortunate  that  it  should 
have  turned  so  wet  now  you  are  here,"  she 
continued. 

*'  Oh,  Rosa  .  has  kept  us  all  amused  in  the 
house.     What  a  bright  girl  she  is ! " 

''Something  like  your  sister  Catherine,"  remarked 
Kitty  timidly.  '*I  am  glad  she  is  getting  on  so 
well  at  Girton.  Your  mother  must  be  verv 
proud  of  her." 

'*  Mother  is  proud  .  of  us  all,"  was  his  simple 
answer.  *'She  thinks  there  never  were  such  chil- 
dren as  hers  since  the  world  began.  Certainly  there 
does  seem  a  prospect  of  our  retrieving  the  family 
fortunes  a  little — thanks  to  Uncle  Alian,  who  de- 
nied himself  for  years  to  pay  for  our  education." 

"  It  was  just  like  him  to  do  it.  I  do  think  he 
is  the  very  best  and  kindest  man  I  know!  I — I 
must  ^onfess  I  was  prejudiced  against  him  at 
first,  but  since  I  came  to  know  him  well  I 
have  been  very  sorry  for  it,"  Kitty  answered  tremu- 
lously. 

Willie  turned  to  her  with  a  glad  light  in  his 
blue  eyes. 

'^  I  *m  pleased  to  hear  you  «ay  that.  Miss  Creigh- 
ton. I  always  like  people  to  appreciate  Uncle 
Allan." 

"  Unfortunately,  my — my  first  dislike  was  not  con- 
fined to  him,"  went  on  Kitty,  bravely  resolving  to 
utter  all  that  was  in  her  mind  now  she  had  be<run. 
She  knew  she  might  never  have  the  opportunity 
again.  **  It  was  very  wrong  of  me,  but  I  let  it 
prejudice  me  against  his  family  and  friends:  against 
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your   m«her — against  you.     But  if — if  yoa  would  back  now,  I  wonder  how  I  oould  erer  have  belieTed 

forgive  me,   and   promise  not   to   thialc   any   more  in  anch  a   mercenary  wretch  I      I   am  not  aorry   I 

about  it "  am   no   laager  an   heiress,   since   I    am  freed   from 

She  ended  with  a  ohoking  sob.  him!" 


Suddenly  he  snt  doven  on  the  seat  beside  her. 


"  Don't  difltresB  yourself,  Miss  Creinhton,"  he  said 
kindly.  ''  t  don't  bear  any  malice ;  there  i?  no 
nvf&  ever  to  refer  to  it  again.  Of  course.  I  ought 
not  to  have  spoken  at  all   that  day  when " 

He  stopped  in  confusion,  for  he  hod  I)een  alraut 
to  say,  "  When  you  were  engaged  to  Mr.  Farnham," 

'■When  1  had  promised  to  marry  Charlie  Fam- 
hnm,"  she  concluded,  quite  tranquilly.  "We  really 
were  engaged  eveu  then,  though  it  hod  not  been 
publicly  announced.  How  blind  you  and  your 
uncle  must  have  thought  me.  to  l>e  deluded  into 
taking    the    shadow    for    the    substance '.      Looking 


"Parnham  behaved   like   a   cad  V 

''  I  don't  think  he  behaved  much  worse  than  I 
did."  sighed  remorseful  Kitty. 

Suddenly  ho  eat  down  on  the  seat  beside  her, 

""I  do  (vish  you  wouldn't  distress  yourself  bh 
much  about  what  is  past  and  gone.  If  you  think 
I  have  ever  been  able  to  foi^et  you,  you  aro 
greatly  mistaken.  And  now  that  we  have  met 
again— by  ohanoe,  as  it  were,  Kitty— what  you 
have  just  said  gives  me  the  right,  I  think,  to 
aik  whether,  now  that  you  are  free,  you  could 
ever  learn  to  love  me  as  I  love  you ! " 
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The  sunset  faded  over  the  sea,  the  twinkling 
lights  of  Barport  be^n  to  appear  through  the 
trees;  but  still  the  two  remained  there,  too  com- 
pletely absorbed  in  their  happiness  to  heed  time  or 
plaoe.  Kitty  had  sobbed  out  all  her  remorse  for 
her  past  errors  and  shortcomings  on  her  lover's 
shoulder,  and  was  now  at  peace  with  herself  and 
all  the  world.  She  had  endured  enougrh  of  mental 
conflict  during?  the  past  two  years  to  appreciate  to 
the  full  the  blessedness  of  her  lot.  Supposing 
Willie  had  never  returned  to  Barport — had  never 
asked  her  to  be  his  wife  ?  She  would  then  have 
gone  unmarried  to  her  grave ;  she  knew  that  now. 
Her  brief  infatuation  for  Charlie  Farnham  once 
over,  Willie  had  reigned  without  a  rival  in  her 
heart. 

But  how  nearly  she  had  lost  all !      She  shivered 


as  she  thought  how  narrowly  she  hod  escaped 
wrecking  her  whole  lifers  happiness :  all  througii 
prejudice— blind  prejudice ! 

'*  Uncle  Allan  will  be  so  pleased,"  observed  Willie, 
breaking  the  silence.  "  He  has  always  been  so  fond 
of  you,  Kitty." 

'*  He  is  the  noblest  man  in  the  world  !  *^  she  an- 
swered with  enthusiasm.  And  although  lovers  art; 
proverbially  jealous,  Willie  did  not  contradict  the 
assertion. 

''Let  us  go  and  tell  him,"  he  said. 

She  rose  obediently ;  but  somehow,  although  the 
distance  was  not  great,  they  were  some  time  iu 
reaching  the  house.  Perhaps  it  was  because  the 
way  led  through  the  Garden  of  Eden,  or  what 
seemed  such  to  them  in  the  fulness  of  their 
content. 


EARTH-BOUND.* 

By    Frances    Ridley    Havergal. 

Written  on  St,  Kaihcrine's  Rock,  Tenby,  October  :22nd,  1854, 


"vTp^HESE  month5»,  alas  !  .have  been  to  me 
nlh         As  some  long  mournful  dream  : 

Without,  all  sunshine,  joy  and  glee  ; 
Within,  not  one  bright  gleam. 

I  feel  that  Earth,  with  chilling  hand, 
Has  touched  my  inmost  soul ; 

I  cannot  seek  that  happy  land 
Which  was  my  longed-for  goal. 

The  thrilling  lays  of  angel  choirs 

In  my  heart  echoes  found  ; 
Now  though  they  tune  their  silver  lyres, 

I  hear  nor  voice  nor  sound. 

Time  was  when,  heeding  naught  beside, 

I  fixed  my  gaze  on  high  ; 
But  Earth  that  fount  of  light  hath  dried ; 

For  Heaven  I  have  no  eye. 

The  love  is  gone  which  I  to  give 

To  Jesus  ever  sought ; 
All  loveless  is  the  life  I  live, 

For  other  love  is  naught 

The  fairest  flowers  have  bloomed  around 

My  path  each  passing  day, 
And  seemingly  my  head  was  crowned 

With  garlands  sweet  and  gay. 

Why  is  it  all  their  fragrance  fails 
To  give  me  peace  or  joy  ? 

*  A  correspondent  has  forwarded,  as  hitherto  unpublished, 


The  choicest  fruits  of  earthly  vales 
But  tempt  to  pall  and  cloy. 

My  heart  can  never  re^t  below, 

And  yot  it  cannot  rise  ; 
Tis  numbed  as  by  the  winter  snow. 

On  earth  it  senseless  lies. 

Oh !  shall  I  e'er  again  be  free 
From  Lethargy's  cold  grasp? 

Or  must  my  soul  eternally 
Die  in  his  deadly  clasp  ? 

Why  should  it?    Why  this  sullen  woe? 

Why  this  despairing  tone? 
Can  Josus  vanquish  every  foe, 

Save  Lethargy  alone  1 

One  look  from  Him  would  break  the  spell 

Which  seems  to  rivet  me  ; 
One  touch  of  His— those  fetters  fell 

All  powerless  would  be. 

The  palsied  nerve  would  feel  again > 

The  eye  regain  its  sight. 
The  angels'  music  fill  the  ear — 

All  would  be  joy  and  light. 

My  Saviour,  only  speak  the  word. 

And  this  shall  quickly  be. 
Thou,  Who  my  sighing  song  hast  heard, 

Haste  to  deliver  me  I 

these  interesting  lines  from  the  pen  of  tlic  late  gifted  anthoreis.— Ed. 


"Wben  I  nulte  np  Mr  jewBta."— Malachi  UI.  17. 


ESIDE  my  country  home  laat 
autumn    there    waa    a    pic- 
turesque    stream     tumbling 
down  the  hillside  in  a  series 
of     waterfalls.      Where     it 
calmly    entered      the     lake 
there   was  a  little  bay,   on 
whose      beach      the     white 
pebbles     were     arranged     in     regular    order, 
according    to    their    size ;     the    largest    ones 
being     innermost     in     the     channel     of     the 
stream,    and    the    smallest   outermost    at   the 
edge   of   the   water.       Beyond    the    fringe   of 
pebbles,    there    was     lying    over    the    j'eliow 
sand     a     heap     of     crimson     particles     that 
sparkled    in    the    aun.      Taking    up    a    small 
ijuantity   of    this    strange    substance    in    my 
hand,    and   examining   it   with   a   nitrifying 
glass,    I    found   that    it   consisted    entirely   of 
minute    fragments    of    garnet  —  one    of     the 
few  jewels   of  our  own    country.     The   rocks 
over    which     the     stream     flowed     near    its 
source   were   full   of  these   crystals,    and    the 
action   of  the    water,    especially   in    times  of 


flood,  hod  broken  them  away  from  their 
setting,  ground  them  to  powder,  brought 
them  down  over  the  whole  wild  course  of  the 
stream,  and  finally  deposited  them  on  the 
margin  of  the  bay  in  a  place  by  themselves. 
Each  of  the  shining  particles  of  this  heap 
of  garnet  sand  was  picked  out  from  the 
rocks  by  the  whit«  fingers  of  the  stream, 
held  carefully  in  their  grasp  all  the  way, 
and  at  laat  was  laid  with  other  particles 
of  the  same  kind  in  this  spot.  Not  one 
grain  was  left  behind  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream,  or  was  mingled  and  confused  with 
the  other  sand    that   line<l    the  beach. 

When  I  saw  this  deposit  of  Jewelled  sand, 
and  thought  of  the  different  ways  in  which 
the  separate  crystal  grains  were  collected 
together  on  the  shore  of  the  lake,  it  seemed 
to  me  a  most  striking  example  of  the 
certainty  and  uniformity  of  Nature's  work. 
And  surely,  I  reflected,  if  a  stream  can  do 
this,  what  may  we  not  expect  from  Hini 
who  gave  it  this  wonderful  power !  He 
Himself   in   the  days   uf    His  flesh   arranged 
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the  liun^ry  multitude  in  ranks  by  hundreds 
and  by  iifties  on  the  green  grass,  to  feed 
them  more  conveniently ;  and  He  disposed 
iA  His  own  grave-clothes  in  the  sepuiehre, 
according  to  the  same  orderly  method.  The 
thought  of  Hiii  in&king  up  His  jewels  acijuires 
)i  new  significance  from  this  consideration'. 
The  stream  does  not  lose  one  of  the  grains 
of  garnet  »and,  but  saft;]y  gathers  them  all 
into  one  heap  on  tlie  brink  of  the  lake ; 
and  so,  of  those  whom  God  gives  f«  Christ, 
He  will  lo«e  none,  but  will  gather  theni 
all  from  the  four  quarters  of  heaven,  and 
they  shall  be  with  one  accord  in  one  place 
for  evermore.  Monica,  the  pious  mother  of 
St.  Augustine,  when  she  wiw  a  widow,  had 
an  ardent  desire,  after  his  death,  to  be  laid 
in  the  grave  of  her  husband,  whom  she 
<h«ply  loved  and  mourned.  But  she  re- 
niove<l  from  Tagaste,  in  the  north  of  Africa, 
where  she  had  lived  h^r  married  life,  and 
took  up  her  abode  with  her  son  at  Ostia, 
on  the  seft-eoa.*it  near  Rome — far  from  her 
native  place.  And  when  she  was  dying  thei'e 
she  gave  up  her  long-cherished  wish  to  be 
laid  beside  her  husband,  and  asked  her  son 
to  bury  her  on  the  Italian  shore — "  For," 
she  said,  "  nothing  is  far  from  God.  There 
is  no  fear  lest  He  at  the  last  day  should 
not   know   from   whence  to  raise    me   up." 

But  let  us  look  a  little  more  closely  at 
the  meaning  of  the  text,  and  we  shall  find 
two  thoughts  in  it  that  ought  to  interest 
and  impress  us.  There  is,  first,  the  making 
up  of  the  tingle  jewels,  and  then  there  ia 
the    making    up    of    all   llie   jewels    tix/eOier. 


How  are  single  jewels  made  up?  How  are 
those  solid  rainbows  .of  the  earth  formed, 
in  which  "  the  power  of  light  lives  inex- 
haustibly "  ?  What  impulse  determines  tin- 
blind  atoms  to  gather  ti^ther  the  substance 
of  the  crystal,  to  exclude  all  foreign  matter, 
and  to  build  it  up  into  that  exquisit.- 
shape  and  symmetry  ?  It  seems  ^in  to 
the  living  force  which  we  see  working 
'  in  the  beauty  of  flowers  and  folinge  and 
shells,  and  attaining  its  highest  expression 
in  the  human  face.  Under  the  control  of 
this  seemingly  vital  principle,  particle  is 
added  to  particle  in  nannoniims  order,  in 
I>erfect  translucency  of  kindred  material,  a'' 
if  you  were  looking  into  the  very  heart  of 
a  mountain  lake,  in  brilliancy  and  yet 
softness  of  colour  which  never  fades  or 
grows  dim,  and  in  the  consummate  pre- 
cision of  the  even  lines  as  they  convergi- 
into  the  faultless  angles. 

We  are  accustomed  to  regard  the  rock  as 
motionless  and  changeless.  But  it  is  con- 
stantly undergoing  molecular  change  in  its 
interior,  transforming  the  chalk  and  the  lime- 
stone into  marble,  and  the  flint  into  rock- 
crystal  and  amethyst.  The  phrase  "  tin- 
living  rock,"  which  ive  use  so  frequently, 
has  thus  a  meaning  which  we  are  onlv 
b<-gjnning  to  understand. 

And  out  of  what  unexpected  materials 
are  the  loveliest  jewels  made  up  !  The 
common  clay  of  our  fields,  which  soils  the 
hands  of  those  who  labour  in  it ;  the  very 
dust  and  mud  under  our  feet,  types  of  all 
impurity  and  worthlessness,  are  built  up  into 
the  twin  stars  of 
sapphire  and  ruby — 
the  sapphire  which 
embodies  the  blue  ot 
heaven  in  its  clear- 
ness, and  the  ruby 
which  embodies  the 
volcanic  fire  in  iis 
ruddy  flame.  The 
flint  which  we  st>e 
employed  in  the  low- 
liest <^  uxes,  building 
up  the  yellow  straw 
of  the  com,  and 
forming  the  granite 
bones  and  riba  of 
the  moiAi  tains,  is 
changed  into  ame- 
thyst and  jasjier, 
onyx  and  chryso- 
prase.  And       the 

carbon  that  forms 
the  soot  of  our  chim- 
neys, and  the  smoke 
of     our     cities,     and 
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the  black  ashes  of  our  hearths,  and  all  the 
waste  of  our  household  and  industrial  life, 
is  metamoi'phosed  into  the  hardest  and 
brightest  gem  that  we  know,  matter  in  its 
purest  and  most  sublimed  form — the  incom- 
parable diamond. 

Thus  God  in  the  natural  world  maketh 
up  His  jewels.  And  does  He  not  by  the 
wonderful  transformations  of  His  grace  make 
up  His  living  jewels  in  a  similar  way,  and 
out  of  similar  unexpected  materials  ?  He 
digs  them  out  of  the  fearful  pit  and  out 
of  the  miry  clay.  He  plucks  them  as 
brands  from  the  burning.  He  raises  them 
from  lying  among  the  pots,  blackened  and 
degraded  by  the  bondage  of  the  world.  He 
breaks  their  hard  and  stony  hearts  in  order 
to  prepare  them  for  His  saving  and  sanctify- 
ing processes.  Read  the  catalogue  which  St. 
Paul  draws  up,  in  his  terrible  indigtment 
of  the  vices  of  which  the  Corinthian  con- 
certs were  guilty  in   their  unconverted  state 

-a  catalogue  which  makes  you  blush  for 
your  humanity — and  the  Apostle  says,  "Such 
were  some  of  you ;  but  ye  are  washed,  but 
ye  are  sanctified,  but  ye  are  justified  in 
the  Name  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  by  the 
»Spirit  of  our  God."  God  can  change  the 
vilest  life  into  the  noblest  by  the  wonderful 
alchemy  of  His  grace.  Christ  came  to  save 
sinners,  even  the  chief ;  and  out  of  every 
condition  of  moral'  declension  and  miserv  he 
has  raised  them,  and  tranefonned  them  in 
the  renewing  of  their  minds,  and  made 
thorn   new   creaturas   in    Himself. 

God  maketh  up  His  jewels  in  ways  as 
marvellous  as  the  precious  stones  of  earth 
are  formed  in  it*  bowels  by  igneous  and 
aqueous  agency.  They  are  chosen  in  the 
furnace  of  affliction ;  they  are  drawn  out  of 
many  waters.  I  have  seen  sparkling  gems 
in  the  lava  thrown  out  of  the  crater  of 
Vesuvius ;  and  we  know  that  heat  of  the 
jrreatest  intensity  and  extending  over  enor- 
mous periods  of  time  is  necessary  to  forai 
some  precious  stones.  If  you  apply  a  certain 
degree  of  heat  to  clay,  you  will  make  it 
into  brick ;  if  you  apply  a  greater  degree 
of  heat,  you  will  mJike  it  into  porcelain ; 
but  if  you  could  apply  the  greatest  heat 
of  all,  and  for  the  longest  period,  you 
could  transform  it  into  a  ruby.  And  so 
when  God  wants  to  make  up  His  living 
jewels.  He  heats  the  furnace  of  affliction 
seven  times  hotter  than  it  was  wont  to  be, 
in  order  that   the  clay  of   their  nature   may 

be   turned    into    the    radiant    ruby    of    His 
grace,  and  exhibit  the  endurance  and  beauty 
of  faith  and  the  purity  of  flame  itself. 
The  spiritual  life  of  most  of   God's  people 

has  either  begun  in  some  severe  trial  or  has 


been  greatly  developed  by  it.  They  have 
had  cause  to  thank  the  Loixi  for  His 
gracious  grievousness  and  for  His  severe 
goodness.  Before  they  were  afflicted  they 
went  astray,  but  now  they  keep  His  word. 
In. the  confidence  pf  the  flesh  they  said  in 
their  prosperity,  **  I  shall  never  be  moved ; 
by  Tliy  favour  Thou  has  made  my  mountain 
to  stand  strong."  And  their  ineit  pros- 
perity had  made  them  dull  and  opaque  as 
the  rock  itself.  But  the  Lord  had  a  gracious 
design  in  their,  case,  and  He  began  in  thein 
movements  and  changes  which  were  not 
joyous  but  grievous  to  flesh  and  blood,  but 
which  altered  their  whole  nature,  and  made 
them  shining  gems,  showing  forth  the  praises 
of  Him  who  had  called  them  out  of  dark- 
ness into  His  marvellous  light.  And  to 
all  His  suftering  ones  He  says,  "  Oh,  thou 
afflicted,  tossed  with  tempest  and  not  com- 
forted !  behold,  I  will  lay  thy  stones  with 
fair  colours,  and  lay  thy  foundations  with 
sapphires.  And  I  will  make  thy  windows 
of  agates,  and  thy  gates  of  carbuncles,  and 
all   thy   borders   of  pleasant   stones." 

And  not  only  is  the  substance,  as  it 
were,  of  God's  jewels  made  up  in  this  way, 
but  the  form  of  these  jewels  is  also  made 
up  by  the  dealings  of  God's  pro\idence 
and  grace.  Jewels,  however  beautiful  when 
they  come  from  Nature's  hands,  are  not  at 
first  what  they  are  capable  of  being  made 
by  the  lapidary.  In  many  instances  they 
are  rough  and  coarse  on  the  outside,  and 
look  like  common  pebbles  on  the  highway. 
The  angles  of  nature  are  pot  those  which 
fully  exhibit  their  inward  beauty  and  trans- 
parency; and  therefore  they  require  to  be 
cut  and  polished  in  order  that  these  may  be 
revealed  to  the  best  advantage.  They  often 
also  have  .flaws  which  need  to  be  removed'; 
for  blemishes  are  very  distinctly  seen  in 
jewels  by  the  very  simplicity  and  trans- 
parency of  their  substance ;  and  the  pro- 
cess of  removing  these  flaws  necessarily 
wastes  the  jewel  and  reduces  its  size. 
But  the  loss  is  amply  made  up  by  the 
greatly  inci-eased  brilliancy  which  the  gem 
acquires.  And  so  God's  jewels,  after  they 
are  taken  out  of  the  pit,  require  to  be 
shaped  in  conformity  with  God's  standard 
of  righteousness,  and  fashioned  into  the 
likeness  of  Christ.  They  are  new  creatures, 
but  they  need  to  be  renewed  in  ever}' 
part.  They  are  sons  of  God,  but  their 
nature  i-equires  to  be  made  harmonious 
with  their  title ;  they  need  to  become  sons  of 
God.  The  process  of  grace  in  them  is 
only  begun  ;  it  has  as  yet  only  made  them 
susceptible  to  the  operations  of  the  Spirit, 
and     prepared     in     them    the    conditions    in 
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whicli    the   mighty   results    of  prace    can    bt; 
eaii'ied    out. 

The  faulta  of  Christiftii-!,  like  blemishes  in 
jewels,  are  more  connpicuous  than  thase 
of  other  people,  Juat  because  they  are 
Chri!<tians.      The    amalleHt    Haw    in   the   dia- 


iiigii  degree  oi  reiractioii  :  and  so  m  itie 
burning  and  shining  light  of  the  Christian 
character  the  slightest  infirmity  or  weak- 
nesH  is  greatly  exaggerated.  These  faults 
and  weaknesses  have  to  be  judiciou.ily 
removed.  God's  jewels  are  not  allowed 
to  remain  in  their  native  state.  They 
are  subjected  to  trying  processes  to  take 
away  their  flaws,  and  to  develop  more 
fully  the  beauty  of  their  Christian  char- 
acter. By  the  special  ti'iats  that  come  to 
them  as  Christ's  followers :  by  the  godly 
sorrow  that  worketh  repentance  unto  life, 
they  are  made  meet  Im-  the  inheritance  of 
the  saints  in  light.  And  the  limitations  of 
their  life  by  the  rpfitniints  of  Providence, 
and  by  theii'  own  <li»appointments  in  reach- 
ing their  high  idenls,  ai-e  Ood's  methods 
of   cutting   the    facets    of    His    jewels,    as   it 


wei-e,    so    that    they    may   shine    with    more 

sparkling     radiance     in     the     light     of     His 

love.      Salvation     is     just     the     making     up 

in      this     way     of     Rod's     jewels,     forming 

their     substance     and     shaping     them ;     the 

Divine    change    wrought    in    them     and    on 

them  whereby  the  sinner    becomes  the 

•mint      Ii.  ia  a  nivuwtui  which  Commences, 

ion  in  the  dark 

t>  pass  into  new 
to  the  heavenly 
ss  which  reaches 

:l  soul  and  body, 
ath,  are  glorified 

eteiTial  glory  of 
■deemer. 
let  us  look  for  a 

at      the      other 

;  iif  Ood's  mak- 

His    jewels   (-> 

-collectively. 

what  the  earthly 
■  does.  His  busi- 
s     to    make    up 

He  is  an  artist, 
a  u  <1  sets 
jewels,        puts 

fi-ainework     of 
gold  or  silver, 
so  as  to  bring 
out     and     en- 
hance     their 
id     make     them 
vear  as  personal 
He    corn  bines 
of    jewels   in   n 
ir      brooch       or 

lelps  to  increase 
tne  Dniiiancy  of  the  other. 
And  his  sliill  and  taste 
are  displayed  in  the  arrangements  that  do 
this  niost  effectively.  And  so  (lod  makes  up 
His  li\'ing  jewels  in  the  same  way.  They 
are  to  form  the  ornaments  of  Christ's 
crown  of  glory :  they  are  to  be  worn  on 
the  breastplate  of  the  Redeemer.  And 
therefore  His  jewels  have  to  be  combineil 
in  order  to  make  up  a  resplendent  whole. 
In  the  bi-eastplate  of  the  Jewish  high 
priest  each  tribe  of  Israel  was  represents! 
by  a  different  stone  of  its  own,  and  the 
union  of  the  different  hues  and  qualities 
of  the  jewels  made  up  one  magnificent 
jewel,  which  illumined  the  '(orkness  of  the 
Holy   Place   by   its   radiance. 

What  a   vast   variety   of   jewels  does   God 
possess  1      Wliat     diversities     of     gifta     and 
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operations  there  are  in  His  workshop  of 
grttce !  Ever}'  individual  case  is  an  indi- 
vidual t-arietj-.  Ail  the  disciples  of  our 
Lord  are  esflentially  one.  Yet  every  Chris- 
tiaji  exhibits  peculiarities  of  character, 
experience  and  attainments  diSering  from 
those  of  every  other  Christian.  In  one 
reason  is  the  strong  point,  in  another 
faith,  or  hope,  or  love.  ■  The  religion  of 
one  is  shy  and  self -distrusting ;  that  of 
another  is   bold   and    confident. 

Paul  exhibited  the  strength  of  faith, 
Peter  the  power  of  zeal,  and  John  tlie 
force  of  love.  Fiery  energy  characterised 
Elijah,  and  meek  gentleness  Elistia. 
Mary  is  quiet  and  meditative,  Martha 
is  the  busy  practical  Christian.  And  all 
tlieae  varieties  of  Christian  character  are 
reflections,  caused  by  individual  peculiar- 
ities, of  the  manifold  grace  of  God ;  just 
an  all  the  various  colours  and  ,  qualities  of 
jewels  are  caused  by  something  peculiar  in 
the  composition  of  each,  refracting  in  a 
different  manner  the  rays  of  .the. same  sun. 
And  Ood  makes  up  these  varied  excellences 
of  gifts  and  graces  into  one  resplendent 
whole.  It  takes  ail  sorts  of  saints  to  make 
heaven  ;  each  jewel,  while  preserving  its 
own  beauty  and  value,  relieves,  heightens, 
and  sets  off  the  rest.  The  well-adjusted 
contrasts  blend  together  into  a  brilliant 
liarmony :  ev:h  acts  as  the  complement  of 
the  other :  the  lustre  of  the  diamond  is 
.softened  by  the  repose  of  the  emerald ;  and 
the  purple  of  the  amethyst  glows  with  a 
deeper  nue  in  as-wciation  with  the  moon- 
light of  the  pearl.  In  the  ultimate  set- 
ting of  the  Redeemer's  crown,  each  of  the 
infinite  variety  of  jewels,  by  its  own 
special  qualitie-s,  will  contribute  to  the 
brilliancy   of  the  whole. 

God  makes  up  His  jewels  from  every  age 
and  country.  Natural  jewel'*  are  found  in 
every  part  of  the  globe,  in  every  variety 
'li  geological  formation,  from  the  oldest  to 
the  most  recent.  And  so  God  has  had  in 
every  age  and  country  a  people  to  show 
forth  His  praise.  What  a  wonderful  fore- 
.shadowing  of  God's  collocation  of  His  jewels 
have  we  in  that  Pentecostal  scene  at 
Jerusalem,  where  at  the  first  preaching  of 
the  Gospel,  Parthian^  and  Medea  and  £lam- 
ttes,  and  the  dwellers  in  Mesopotamia 
and  in  Judsea  and  Cappadocia,  in  Pont  us 
and  Asia,  Fhrygia  and  Paniphylia,  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  parts  of  Lybia  about ,  Cyrene, 
and  strangers  of  Rome,  Jews  and  Proselyte.s, 
Cretes  and  Arabians,  were  brought  under  the 
power  of  the  ti-uth,  and  were  gathered  into 
the  Christian  Church  !  Prom  every  part 
oi    the    world    God's    jewels     are     collected. 


He  says  to  the  north,  "Give  up,"  and  to 
the  south,  "  Keep  not  back ;  bring  My 
sons  from  afar,  and  My  daughters  from  the 
ends   of   the   earth." 

What  a  scene  will  that  be  on  the 
day  when  He  inaketh  up  His  jewels  ; 
and  heaven  shall  shine  with  the  glorious 
combination  of  all  the  excellent  of  the 
earth  who  have  ever  lived !  Rooted  and 
grounded  in  one  common .  love,  each  .  re- 
deemed and  glorified  soul,  vnth  ail  those 
^ainU,  shall  know  the  love  that  posseth 
knowledge,  and  shall  be  filled  with  all  the 
fulness  of  God.  Imagination  cannot  grasp 
the  transcendent  realities  which  underlie 
these  things.  But  through  the  door  i^ned 
in  heaven,  by  the  resurrection  and  ascension 
of  our  once  crucified  Redeemer,  a  glimpse 
is  given  to  us  of  the  making  up  of  God's 
jewels  in  the  celestial  city.  We  see  that 
the  light  of  the  citj'  is  like  unto  a  stone 
most  precious,  even  like  a  jasper  stone  clear 
as  crystal.  We  see  the  foundations  of  the 
city  gfttnished  with  all  manner  of  precious 
stones,  and  bearing  the  names  of  the  twelve 
apostles ;  and  the  twelve  gates  unfold 
themselves  to  ua  as  twelve  great  resplendent 
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pearls.  That  vision  of  the  heavenly  city, 
revealed  to  ua  at  the  elose  of  the  New  Testa- 
mem,  is  ju8t  the  expansion  and  fulfilment 
of  the  prumise  made  to  the  saints  at  the 
close  of  the  Old  Testament.  "  They  shall 
be  Mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that 
day    when   I   make   up   Jly   jewels." 

When  the  jewels  are  made  up  in  thin 
maimer  it  is  in  order  that  they  may  never 
be  t^en  down  again.  Jewels  ai-e  the  most 
enduring  of  all  earthly  substances.  Matter 
is  worked  up  in  them  into  its  most  perfect 
and  laatitig  form.  Leaves  fade  and  lowers 
die,  but  jewels  abide.  One  generation  of 
human  beings  passeth  away  and  another 
generation  cometh,  but  the  rubies  and  sap- 
phires and  diamonds  which  they  have  worn 
survive  unchanged ;  and  out  of  tombs 
thousands  of  years  old  they  are  taken 
with  all  their  original  lustre.  They  are 
not  affected  by  the  weathering  of  the 
seasons,  to  which  the  mountains  and  the 
rotks  in  the  course  of  ages  succumb'.  The' 
mountains    shall    depait    and    the    htlls     be' 


Life  is  maintained  by  death,  and  stability 
by  constant  change.  It  is  in  the  very 
nature  of  living  things  to  perish.  Tlie 
tissue  of  the  human  frame  is  composed  of 
the  most  volatile  materials,  which  have  the 
quickest  powers  of  combination  and  chajige ; 
and  therefore,  with  every  breath  and  move- 
ment, some  part  of  us  dies — and  finally  the 
whole  body  dies  when  it  oetifies  to  change 
with  sufficient  rapidity.  But  the  jewels  that 
adorn  the  brooch  on  the  bosom  and  the 
bracelet  on  the  arm  cannot  change  their 
Hubstance  or  form,  but  must  remain  always 
the   same   crj-stals   of  finished   perfection. 

And  therefore  it  is  that  the  Bible  em- 
plojTs  jewels  as  images  of  the  unchangeable 
permanence  of  the  heavenly  state,  of  tin- 
walls  and  foundations  of  the  New  Jerusa- 
lem, and  of  the  immortal  life  of  the  white- 
robed  inhabitants.  While  here  on  earth 
everything  is  fading  and  vanishing,  tlte  in- 
heritance above  is  incorruptible  and  undefiled 
and  fadeth  not  away.  While  here  we  all 
do     fade     as     a.    leaf,     and     all     our     glory 


Martha,  the  busy  practical  Christian. 


removed,  but  jewels  continue  .  to  maintain 
their  first  perfect  form  unimpaired.  Living 
things  must  be  made  of  substances  that 
can  pass  (]uickly  into  new  combinations 
and  forms,  in  order  that  the  functions  <if 
life  may  be  caixied  on  by  them ;  and  there- 
fore   they    are    made    to    decay    and    perish. 


that  is  lived  in 
Christ  Jesus,  crys- 
tallised with  so  much  pain  and  toil  and  cast, 
will  never  changi!.  Presented  faultless  before 
the  presence  of  God's  glorj-  with  esceediiis 
joy,  it  will  never  lose  that  lustre  of  fault- 
lessness.  As  long  as  heaven  endures,  so 
long  will  its  living  jewels  continue  in  com- 
pleteness  and   purity    and    unity   of   life. 


ES,  I  had  almoBt 
decided  at  last  to 
try  the  Found- 
ling "  ;  for  I  WftS 
getting  tired  of 
borrowing  chil- 
dren, who  always 
had  to  be  re- 
turned to  fond 
parents  just  as  I 
was  becoming  at- 
tached to  them. 

I     wanted     to 

possess     a     little 

creature     that    I 

could    look    upon 

as  quite  my  own,  to  train  as  I  liked— a  sort  of 

freehold  |iroi.ierty  to  be  cultivated  according  to 

my  own  taste. 

I  belong  .to  that  checrfnl  and  admirable  com- 
munity of  unappropriated  blessings  commonly 
oiUed  "  old  maids,"  and  have  neither  kith  nor  kin 
to  cheer  the  solitude  of  my  hearth,  and  though,  as 
I  have  mentioned,  I  often  borrow  a  child,  it  n  not 
the  same  as  having  one  all  to- oneself. 

Once  I  was  advised  to  try  keeping  an  animal, 
that  latent  remedy  for  old  maids.  Well  I  started 
with  a  cat— a  dear  thing  who  had  only  one  fault 
she  was  alwas^  having,  in  season  and  out  of 
season,  such  layers  of  mischievous  kittens  that  she 
had  to  go.  I  tried  adognext,ECsweet  little  woolly 
creature,  who  looked  as  if  his  fur  was  put  in  eurl- 
pai>ers  every  night ;  but  it  wasn't.  He  did  not 
have  kittens— he  had  thieves  on  the  brain  instead ; 
he  suspected  a  thief  in  every  tradesman  and 
visitor  that  came  to  the  house,  and  made  their 
legs  a  misery  lo  them.  He  dreamt  of  thievas, 
and  woke  up  at  all  hours  of  the  uight  to  scurry 
about  the  house  in  seiirch  of  them.  I  believe 
he  ate  thieves  in  imagination.  I  kept  him  six 
months ;  then,  feeling  sorely  in  need  of  a  night's 
rest,  I  save  him  away. 


—  and  they 
didn't  object  to 
thieves.  Then 
they  could  talk, 
which  is  always 
a  sociable 
quality ;  so  I 
bought  one  of 
a  man  in  the 
street.  It  was 
a  beautiful  bird 
to  look  at,  and  "a  rare  good  '«n  to  talk,"  the 
owner  assured  nie.  My  hopes  rose.  Surely  I 
had  secured  the  right  thing  this  time! 

Polly,  however,  began  our  acquaintance  by  nip- 
ping a  choice  moi'sel  out  of  ray  finger,  which  struck 
her  as  so  funny  that  she  wanted  to  do  it  again. 
Her  vocabulary  was  not  more  select  than  were 
her  manners;  the  amount  of  bad  language  that 
bird  had  in  stock  made  one  feel  quite  faint. 

Now  a  parrot  who  was  not  sociable,  and  had 
only  a  gift  for  bad  language,  was  not  to  be  borne, 
so  t  got  rid  of  her  ;  and  then  there  was  nothing 
left  but  the  "  Foundling."' 

Vcs,  I  would  adopt  a  child  ;  some  dear  Httli; 
orphan-boy,  who  would  he  the  joy  and  delight 
of  my  younger  days,  the  companion  of  maturer 
years,  the  staff  and  solace  of  old  age. 

I  had  already  seen  him  safely  through  measles, 
chicken-)x>K,  and  a  preparatory  school.  I  hsd 
watched  over  his  career  at  the  University,  and 
the  budding  of  his  virgin  moustache  ;  I  had  seen 
hin\  established  as  a  shining  light  in  one  of  the 
professions  ,  I  had  selected  his  wife  and  prescribed 
for  his  children,  and  had  even  got  as  far  as  the 
tears  ot  gratitude  and  affection  he  was  to  shed 
over  my  tombstone,  nhen  a  plamtive  little  \oice 
at  my  elbow  recalled  me  from  tlie  clouds, 

I  wa?  returning  (rom  a  sBopping  expedition  iit 
town  when  my  revene  was  thus  broken  in  upon. 
The  tears  of  my  adopted  son  and  my  own  tomb- 
stone vanished,  and  in  their  place  I  saw  a  small^ 
a  very  small— boy,  gazing  up  at  me  with  eyes  ns- 
blue  as  an  Italian  -sky  at  noonday. 

'"Please,  mum,  give  us  a  copper— rfo.'"  he  was- 
pleading  in  very  beseeching  tones,  and  he  cer- 
tainly looked,  poor  mite  I  as  if  one  would  not 
come  at  all  amiss  to  his  exchequer. 

He  was  draped  (one  could  hardly  call  it  clothed> 
in  a  wondrous  medley  of  tattered  odds  and  ends 
that  did  duty  as  garments,  and  through  the  various 
apertures  of  which  his  limbs  made  acquaintance 
with  the  outer  world.    The  blue  eyes  gleamed  out 
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like  sunshine  beneath  a  mass  of  tangled  golden 
curia,  verj"  iiiiioceot  of  hruNh  or  comb,  and  the 
small  delicate  features  and  complexion  of  aoiled 
roses  and  lilies  formed  a  strange  contract  Ui 
the  rags :  a  jierfect  cherub's  face,  like  one  of 
Raphaels  angels,  if  we  could  imagine  a  cherub 
in  sore  need  of  soap  and  a  handkerchief. 

"Please,  mum,  give  us  a  penny:  I'se  that 
awful  peckish."  And  a  dirty  little  hand  was 
held  out  pleadingly. 

"Tell  me  first  what  your  name  is,  my  Httle 
man,  and  I  will  see  if  I  can  help,  you." 

It  was  a  disappointment.     "Biir'  was  not  at 
all  a  cherubic  sort  of  a  name, 
"  And  where  do  you  live  ? " 
"Oh  !  I  jus'  lives  anywheres." 
"But  where  is  your  mother  1" 
"Oh.  lor!  I  never  'ad  none." 
"  Bat  your  father,  then  1 " 
"Ain't  got  one  ;  da<l8  arn't  no  good." 
"Haven't  you  anyone  to  look  after  you!" 
"  Oh !  I  just  looks  after  myself,  I  does." 


''  Well,  Bill,  would  you  like  to  come  home  and 
have  some  dinner  with  me 7" 

"  Bio  wed  if  I  wouldn't!"  And  the  blue  eyes 
slione  with  delight. 

"  Come,  then." 

Bill  shuffled  along  by  my  side  as  fast  as  his 
boots  would  allow  him,  being  several  sizes  too  big, 
nnd,  having  shed  part  of  their  soles  and  top 
leather,  it  required  great  skill  not  to  part  com- 
IHkny  with  them  altogether. 

As  we  walked  along,  a  design  began  to  form 
itself  in  my  mind.  Suppose  I  were  to  adopt  this 
[joor  little  waif  from  the  streets,  who  evidently 
had  not  a  soul  belonging  to  him.  What  a 
l>eauti[ul  boy*  he  would  be  when  washed  and 
clothed,  and  surely  only  a  sweet,  guileless  nature 
could  look  out  of  those  heavenly  blue  eyes !  Soap, 
a  {xx^ket-hand kerchief,  and  a  comb,  would  effect  a 
•"egular  transformation  scene,  and  the  beggar-boy 
would  bloom  into  the  cherub. 

His  language,  of  course,  was  a  drawback ;  but 
young  he  would  soon  unlearn  that. 


The  outer  n 


1  copper— (?o.'"—r-  sso. 


I,  however,  must  be  my  first  c 
so,  turning  into  an  outfitter's 
establishment  that  we  i>assed, 
I  ordered  some  clothes  to  be 
sent  home  immediately. 

As  I  approached  my  own 
door  with  Bill's  grubby  little 
hand  in  mine,  I  felt  my  spirits 
sink  a  trifle.  What  would  cook 
and  Jane  say  i  (Jane  is  my 
maid.)  Not  that  I  mean  to 
infer  I  am  the  least  afraid  of 
cook  and  Jane— most  certainly 
not— but  I  entertain  a  certain 
resiiect  for  their  opinions,  and 
perhaps  they  might  not  I>c 
quite  inclined  to  look  at  Bill 
from  ray  point  of  view. 

Jane  opened  the  door  to  u.s 
and  lifted  her  eyebrows  as 
far  as  they  would  go  at  sight 
of  my  companion. 

"Jaue,"l  began  very  firmly, 
though  my  heart  felt  as  if  it 
were  sinking  into  my  boots, 
"  this  little  boy  is  coming  to 
stay  with  me  for  a  tiinc.  I 
have  ordered  some  clothe::  tci 
Iw  sent  home  directly,  nnd 
will  you  \\w.»e  turn  on  tlie 
hot  water  in  the  Imtb-room 
'    I'm  going  to  give  him  abath.' 

"Ho  looks  as  if  he  wanleH 
it,  ma'am,"  replied  Jane  in 
freezing  tones,  "  and  perhaps 
I  had  better  bring  a  scmbbing- 
brush  too." 
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"  Oh,  goah  1  wliat  a  pndden  1 " 


I  quietly  ignored  this  sarcasm,  and  took  Bill  to 
tlie  bath-room.  He  subiiiitted  very  patiently  ti> 
Lis  tubbing,  witli  the  encouraging  prospect  of 
milliner  before  him.  The  clothes  arrived  by 
the  time  the  washing;  was  ovor,  and  when  he 
was  dressed,  my  newly  adopted  son  more  than 
realised  roy  expectations.  The  little  tatter- 
>lenialioQ  was  transformed  into  the  prettiest  boy 
lieart  could  wish.  With  tears  of  emotion  I 
riasped  him  in  my  arms,  and  told  him,  if  he  were 
PKkJ,  he  should  stay  with  me  always,  and  wc 
^hvlu!d  learn  to  love  t>n%  another  very,  very  dearly, 

"All  right,  nmm,"  was  the  placid  answer,  and 
then,  looking  up  pathetically  in  my  face,  he 
a-iked,  "Ain't  we  goiii'  \\>  grub  soon!" 

I  am  bound  to  confess  that  Bill's  maimers  at 
ta'ile  left  much  to  lie  desii'ed,  and  opened  out  to 
me  a  wide  field  for  future  instruction.  The  first 
ihiag  he  did  was  to  give  his  plate  a  prelJrainan,- 
^"itch  round  with  his'  coat-sleeve  (how  thankful 
I  felt  that  cook  could  not  see  the  indignity  offered 
til  her  spotless  crockery),  and  then  he  fell  to  with 
his  knife,  the  only  table  utensil  he  was  evidently 
ac(|uainted  with,  using  it  with  an  agility  that 
almost  made  my  hair  ■itand  on  end,  for  fear  he 


should  swallow  it  by  mistake.  Glasses  he  scorned 
as  i)uite  superfluous,  and,  when  he  wanted  to 
drink,  seized  the  water-jug  and  satisfied  his  thirst 
from  that,  setting  it  down  nf^in  with  a  thump 
that  spoke  well  for  his  muscles. 

Jane,  who  waited  on  us,  looked  unutterable 
things.  I  never  knew  before  how  many  dis- 
agreeable emotions  the  human  countenance  ivas 
capable  of  expressing. 

It  was  a  great  relief  when  the  ]uidding  appeared, 
and  knives,  at  any  rate,  were  moved  out  of  harm'.H 
way.  At  the  sight  of  it,  Bill  was  fairly  shaken 
out  of  the  placid  composure  he  had  evinced  ever 
since  he  came  into  the  house  ;  a  bright  rose-flush 
glowed  on  his  cheeks,  his  bine  eyes  shone  with 
enthusiasm,  and,  tilting  back  his  chair,  he  ex- 
claimed in  rapturous  tones — 

"Oh,  gosh!  what  a  pudden!" 

After  dinner  Bill  and  I  retired  to  the  drawing- 
room.  Now  that  the  inner  man  had  been  amply 
attended  to,  I  thought  the  time  had  come  for  a 
little  judicious  conversation ;  so,  taking  the  boy 
on  iny  lap  and  nestling  the  curly  head  on  my 
shoulder,  I  began  to  talk  to  him  seriously.  In 
the  first  place,  I  told  him  his  name  should  be 
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henceforth  WiJly  (Bill  was  really  too  dreadful), 
and  that  should  be  the  commencement  of  our  new 
relations  to  one  another.  I  depicted  the  life  we 
would  lead  together,  and  the  happy  days  in  store 
for  us,  when  Willy  had  learnt  to  be  a  good,  well- 
behaved  little  boy;  he  listened  very  quietly,  a 
sweet  dreamy  look  stealing  gradually  over  the 
beautiful  little  face.  Ah  !  his  heart  was  touched 
at  last,  and  with  love  and  patience  this  neg- 
lected little  instrument  would  give  forth  sweet 
tunes  in  time. 

Presently  he  murmured  in  soft,  contented  tones, 
"  Oh,  criky,  bean't  I  full :  I  'se  like  to  bust ! " 
Then  all  of  a  sudden  he  starte/i  up,  his  eyes 
kindling  with  delight — "  I  *m  blowed  if  there  ain't 
a  Punch  and  Judy  in  the  street ! " — and,  shooting 
off  my  lap  like  a  pea  from  a  pop-gun,  he  was  out 
of  the  room  and  the  house  before  the  last  fond 
words  were  out  of  my  mouth.  A  minute  more, 
and  he  was  flourishing  about  in  the  middle  of  the 
dirty  road  like  a  dancing  Dervish  on  hot  bricks. 
I  thought  of  ringing  for  Jane  to  fetch  him  in,  but 
remembered  she  was  most  likely  at  her  tea,  so 
drummed  on  the  window-panes  instead,  but  afl  to 
no  use  \  only  when  "  Punch  and  Judy "  had  de- 
parted did  Willy  return,  his  nice  new  clothes 
spattered  from  head  to  foot,  his  pretty  shoes  in 
a  state  to  upset  the  serenest  nerves. 

"  Oh,  Willy  ! "  I  cried,  tears  of  mortification 
starting  to  my  eyes,  "what  have  you  been 
doing  ?    Just  look  at  your  clothes  !  " 

"  Well,  I  specs  I  be  rather  mucky,"  he  answered, 
glancing  down  at  his  garments  very  composedly ; 
and  then,  looking  up  into  my  face  with  friendly 
concern,  he  asked,  "  What  are  yer  blubberin'  for? 
'As  anyone  bin  lickin*  yer?" 

A  few  days  pas.sed,  during  which  time  I  gained 
a  new  and  startling  knowledge  of  how  much 
mischief  could  be  compressed  into  one  small  boy. 
Oh,  Willy  !  what  an  imp  you  were,  with  the  face 
of  an  angel  and  the  wiles  of  a  monkey  !  Nobody 
in  the  house  was  safe  from  tricks ;  even  cook  and 
Jane,  for  whose  displeasure  even  I  felt  a  whole- 
some respect,  failed  to  inspire  awe  in  that  childish 
breast.  Cook  might  frown  her  worst,  but  that 
did  not  prevent  her  from  finding  a  numerous 
family  of  stickle-backs  in  her  jug  of  a  morning. 
Jane  might  look  as  dignified  and  imposing  as 
she  liked,  but  her  false  plait,' filched  from  her 
in  an  unwary  moment,  Would  be  found  all  the 
same  dangling  as  a  pendent  from  the  drawing- 
room  chandelier ;  or  she  would  be  seized  with  a 
violent  fit  of  sneezing  whilst  waiting  at  table, 
the  effects  of  a  pocket-handkerchief  carefully 
seasoned  with  black  pepper.  Rej)roaches  were 
useless,  and  punishment  he  disarmed  by  the 
innocent  appeal  in  his  large  blue  eye.s,  and  the 
guileless  tones  in  which  he  would  plead,  "I  be 
only  funning." 


Still,  in  spite  of  diflSculties,  I  hoped  tliat  the 
softening  effects  of  education  and  good  training; 
would  tell  in  time,  and  transform  my  imp  into 
a  cherub  yet. 

One  afternoon  I  found  Willy,  for  a  wonder, 
sitting  quietly  in  the  drawing-room  window, 
evidently  in  a  fit  of  deep  meditation,  his  head 
leaning  on  his  hand,  his  eyes  gazing  wistfully 
at  the  clouds.  My  heart  gave  a  bound  :  we  had 
begun  lessons  that  morning,  and  they  were 
taking  effect  already,  I  fondly  thought.  The 
dear  little  man  was  beginning  to  feel  the  price- 
less advantages  of  education,  and  to  understand 
and  be  grateful  for  the  good  fortune  which  had 
rescued  him  from  the  gutter  to  a  life  of  pros- 
perity and  usefulness. 

"What  are  you  thinking  of,  my  boy?"  1 
asked,  gently  stroking  his  golden  curls. 

"  Lor  !  I  was  jus'  a-thinkin'  how  plaguey  dul? 
I  be,"  he  replied,  with  a  liberal  yawn. 

I  gulped  down  my  disappointment  and  told 
him  he  might -go  and  have  a  good  romp  in  the 
garden  till  tea-time.  Perhaps  the  boy  was  pining 
for  a  little  more  liberty,  for  he  had  hitherto  only 
gone  out  with  me ;  but  he  could  hardly  get  into 
mischief  in  the  garden,  inventive  as  he  was  in 
that  line. 

Tea-time,  but  no  Willy!  Jane,  who  was  sent 
to  fetch  him  in,  reported  that  he  was  nowhere  to 
be  seen,  though  she  had  looked  up  and  down  the 
road  as  well.  Evening  closed  in,  but  still  not  a 
sign  of  the  truant. 

"You  may  depend  upon  it,  ma'am,  he's  just 
run  away,"  said  Jane,  as  I  returned  tired  out  from 
a  tramp  round  the  neighbourhood  in  search  of  my 
adopted  son ;  "  and  a  blessed  good  riddance,, 
too ! "  I  heard  her  mutter  below  her  breath. 

I  thought  of  the  abstracted  plait  and  the 
peppered  handkerchief,  and  kept  a  discreet 
silence.  Jane,  of  course,  could  not  be  expected 
to  appreciate  tricks. 

The  next  day  passed  without  any  news  of  the 
runaway.  Towards  evening  Jane  came  in  to 
announce  that  someone  wanted  to  speak  to  me. 

"  I  think  it 's  only  a  beggar-boy,  ma'am,"  she 
said ;  and  then  added  with  withering  sarcasm, 
"Perhaps  he  wants  to  be  adopted  instead." 

I  ignored  this  attempt  at  wit,  and  told  her  to 
admit  the  boy,  hoping  he  might  bring  me  some 
tidings  of  the  truant.  My  visitor  was  a  lad  about 
thirteen  or  fourteen  ;  he  came  sidling  into  the 
room  rather  like  a  crab  trying  to  walk  straight^ 
halted  in  the  middle,  and  gazed  leisurely  about 
him.  He  was  dressed  in  a  curious  medley  of 
clothes  which  might  have  served  as  landmarks 
for  the  various  fashions  of  the  Victorian  age ;  his 
short  stubby  hair  would  have  taken  the  shine  out 
of  a  carrot,  his  small  sharp  eyea  twinkled  like 
Dr.  Watts'  star  of  poetic   memory ;   but  there 
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was  a  certain  genial  air  about  the  boy  which 
yiZ»  rather  tsking,  nevertheless. 

"Have  you  brought  ine  any  news  of  Willy T' 
I  a^ked,  when  I  thought  he  hod  sutficiently 
iuEpectetl  my  drawing-room. 

"  Well,  mum,"  he  repJied,  pulling  a  tuft  of  hair 
that  hung  conveniently  for  the  purpose,  like  a 
door-bell,  "  I  jus'  come  along  to  say  as  'ow 
you  've  no  call  to  worrit  about  Bill :  be  and  me  'a 
ii-goin'  to  cbum  together,  we  be.  Bill's  a  cute 
little  chap.  Bill  is,  and,  oh  lor!  well  git  along 
fust  rate.  Ye  see,  mum.  Bill 's  used  to  plenty  o' 
'eiety — he  couldn't  stand  no  'ow  bein'  codged  up 
in  a  'ouse  with  a  lot  n'  old  gals ;  it  was  too  awful 
slow,  an'  so  he  jus'  'ooked  it,  no  offence  to  yer, 


mum,"  and,  giving  me  an  unutterable  wink,  this 
charmingly  candid  youth  sidled  towards  the 
door  again,  and  diHappeared  before  I  could 
have  said  "  Jack  Kobinson,"  supposing  I  had 
wanted  to. 

For  many  a  day  after  that  I  roamed  about  the 
neighbourhood  where  I  first  met-  Willy,  but  I 
never  saw  him  again  ;  he  was  a  sad  trouble,  no 
doubt,  and  yet,  somehow,  there  is  a  little  ache  at 
my  heart  when  visions  of  the  blue  eyes  and  the 
pretty  curly  head  rise  before  me,  and  I  seem  to 
hear  again  the  wistful  tones  of  the  little  vtice 
pleading,  "Oh,  I  be  only  funning." 

When  that  memory  has  grown  dimmer  I  shall 
begin  to  sound  Jane  on  the  subject  of  girls. 
A.  Walterstorff. 
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LETTERS. 

A   TALK    WITH    THE    CHrLDREN. 

By  T.  Teigrnmouth  Shore,  At.A.,  Canon  of  Worcester,  and  Chaplain -in -Ordinary 
to  the  Queen. 


[OUGH   letters  are 
iich  ordinarj'.  every- 
ay    things,   there    is 
fL    good    (leal    of 
interest  attnrhinj^ 
to  them.      Just 
think  of  H  ItiiDdle 
of    letters    in   the 
hnnd    of    a    post- 
man   as    he  goeH 
round  each  morn- 
ing   and    evening 
dropping    them 
into    each    letter- 
box on  his  route. 
They  are  all  tied 
up  close  til   each 
other— each  letter 
separated  front 
the     next     one 
only  by   tlie   thin 
paper  of  the  envelope  which  encloses   it— and 
yet  how  widely  different  they  are :  how  far 
removed,  ob  it  were,  from  each  other  by  the 
variety  of  their  contejits  ! 

Thig  one  Ifears  a  message  of  crushing 
sorrow  to  some  happy  household,  and  this 
other,  next  to  it,  brings  tidingK  of  joy 
to  some  anxious  circle.  One  hei-e  has  in 
it  the  newH  that  some  fresh  little  life  has 
just  conunenced  on  earth ;  and  another,  close 
beside  it,  annoimces  that  some  Aged  one  has 
pasHed  into  the  great  unknown  land  from 
which  uo  traveller  ever  returns.  Here  is  one 
from  some  beloved  son  in  a  far-off  land,  full 
of  words  of  love  for  mother  or  for  home  :  aud 
here  another,  full  of  words  of  anger  and  of 
wrath,  which  pierce  and  wound  some  tender 
heart ;  and  so  on,  each  letter  so  closely  bound 
up  with  others,  and  yet  all  so  different  in 
their  contents,  and  in  the  effect  which  their 
arrival  will  produce. 

Thei-e  are  few  kinds  of  works  more  intei-est- 
ing  than  those  which  are  sometimes  published 
after  the  death  of  some  great  or  good  or  famous 
man  or  woman,  containing  their  private  letters. 
They  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  jeal  life  of  the 
person.  They  let  us  imderstaiid  what  he  or 
she  was  in  private,  what  their  life  was  like 
when  it  was  not  being  lived  liefore  the  public. 
Now  in  the  Bible,  which  iTUnsists  of  a  gi-eat 
many  different  kinds  of  ivritlngs.  we  have 
many  specimens  of  this  [Hirttcular  kind  of 
conipoeition ;  they  are  called  "epistles."  or, 
ic  simpler  language,  lettei-s.  Some  aiv 
wi'itten    by    8t.    John,    some     by    Si.    Peter. 


and  one  by  St.  James ;  but  the  greater  number 
are  fi-om  St,  Paul.  Some  of  his  lettera  are 
what  we  may  call  public  letters  to  whole 
bodies  of  Christiana— such  as  his  letters  to 
the  Corinthians  or  the  Ephesians.  Others, 
however,  are  personal  letters  addressed  to 
individuaU— such  as  his  epistles  to  Timothy, 
who  was  St.  Paul's  "son  in  the  faith"— and 
some  more  private  still,  like  his  letter  to 
Philemon. 

This  is  a  very  lirief  epistle,  Init  it  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  touching  letters 
ever  WTitten.  Philemon  had  been  converted 
to  Christianity  by  the  teoiching  of  -St. 
Paul ;  and  some  time  afterwards  one  of  Phile- 
mon's slaves— a  heathen  named  Ouesimus^ 
robbed  his  master  and  then  ran  away.  He 
somehow  came  to  be  known  to  -St.  Paul,  and 
he  too  became  a  Christian.  .  But  St.  Paul 
determined  to  send  him  back  to  his  master, 
and  he  gave  the  poor  slave  this  letter  to  take 
with  him;  and  in  It  St.  Paul  begs  the  master 
(Philemon)  to  receive  back  Onesinuis,  no 
longer  as  a  slave,  but  as  "a.  brother  belovecl." 
St.  Paul  says  with  beautifid  delicacy  and 
regard  for  the  poor  slave's  feelings,  "  If  he 
owetli  thee  ought"  (he  knew  he  had  stolen 
from  him),  "put  that  on  mine  account:  I  will 
repay  the«":  and  then  he  reminds  Philemon 
that  he  owes  a  great  debt  to  Paul— even  "  thine 
own  self."  That  is,  "his  own  self  as  a 
Christian,  for  Paul  had  been  the  means  of 
making  him  a  Christian. 

How  beautiful  it  is  to  have  a  letter  written 
by  the  great  Apostle  on  so  small  and  so 
personal  a  matter,  and  to  see  in  it  how  St. 
Paul,  with  all  the  great  affairs  be  had  to 
attend  U>  for  all  the  churches,  had  a  heart  so 
large  and  so  warm  that  he  woidd  devote  his 
time  to  writing  so  cai-efully,  and  so  etiniestly. 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  poor  runaway  slave  I 

If  we  had  only  St.  Paul's  great  epistles  to 
the  churches  about  the  doctrines  of  Christi- 
anity, and  the  public  affairs  of  the  different 
Christian  connnunities,  we.  should  not  have 
known  so  nnich  of  his  real  innpr  nature  us 
a  man  as  we  do  from  this  little  letter  of  only 

It  is  very  interesting,  not  only  to  read  the 
letteis  of  a  great  and  good  man,  Init  also  to 
have  some  idea  of  how  he  wrote  them,  i>f 
the  i-oom  which  we  shoukl  call  his  "stiuly," 
There  have  l)een  very  attractive  pictures 
(Ml  in  ted  of  great  men  and  wouien  in  the 
iiK>ius  wbei-e  they  wrote  their  liooks  or  let- 
tei's.  with  all  the  sunuimdings,  as  they  sat  at 
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their  writing-table.  A  picture  of  St.  Paul's 
surroundings  winlld  not  have  been  A  very  at> 
tractive  or  t)eautiful  one ;  it  would  have  been 
sometimes  a  vei-y  poorly  furnished  room,  and 
sometimes  a  disnial  prison  cell,  with  little 
light  in  it,  and  with  a  Bonian  soldier  standing 
by  watching  him ;  and  sometimes  he  would 
have  been  scarcely  able  to  write  at  all,  owing 
to  the  great  heavy  chains  hanging  fi'oui  hi? 
wrists.  Once,  when  he  was  writing  to  the 
ColoBsians,  he  alludes  to  this.  He  says.  He 
he  felt  these  chains  dragging  on  his  hand, 
and  probably  foimd  difficulty  in  writing  even 
a  few  lines  :  "  Remember  my  bonds.  Grace 
be  with  you." 

There  are  some  words  at  the  end  of  several 
of  his  letters  which  throw  light  on  how 
he  wrote  them.  He  says  (II.  Thessalonians 
iii.  17),  "The  salutation  of  Paul  with  miite 
OTCrt.  hand,  which  is  the  token  in  every  epistle  : 
so  i  write."  And  at  the  end  of  his  Epistle  to 
the  Colossians  he  adds:  "The  salutation  bj/ 
the  hand  of  me  Paul,"  And  in  I,  Corinthians 
xvi.  28:  "The  salutation  of  me  Pi 
7nine  oion  hand." 

From  these  we  learn  that  St.  Paul 
to    write    most    of    his    letters   with 
hand,  hut  that  he  had  some  Christla 
who  wrote  down  the  words,  as  we  sh( 
from    St.    Paul's   dictation.     Then    f. 
would  sign  the  ietter  himself,  just  c 
few     woixia    of    greeting    to    friends 
blessing  to  the   church   to   which   tfc 
was  addressed,  which  he   speaks  of 
salutation."     At  the  end  of  one  lett 
to  the  Galatians  (vi.  2) — St.  Paul  say 
see  how  large  a  letter  I  have  writtei 
ivith  mine  own  hand."    Now  the  real 
tion  of  the  Greek  is :    "  You  see  in  hi 
letters  I  have  written  to  you  with  in 
hand."    This  letUrwas  piwbably  wril 
by  some   friend  from   dictation,    but 
Paul  himself;    and  they  could  know 
had  done  so  because  it  was  writt«n 
lai^  handwriting.    We  have  reason 
to  think  that  St    Paul    hatl  weak 
eyesight,   which    was,   perhaps,    one 
reason    why   he   generally   did   not 
write  these  letters  throughout  with 
his  own   hand,  and  which  wok  also 
probably  the  cause   of  his    writing 
in   large  letters   when   he  did   write 
the  whole  letter  himself. 

So  now  I  hope  my  young  readers 
may  have  some  better  picture 
formed  of  St.  Paul  writing  his 
letters  to  his  friends  and  to 
churches.  .Sometimes  standing  up, 
or  perhaps  walking  up  and  down, 
while  Tertius— who  is  stated  to  be  \ , , 

writer  for  St.   Paul    of    the   Epistle  _.: 

to  the  Romans  (xvi.  22)— or  Titus,  — -- — 

or   St,    Luke   or  Tychicus,  or  some 
other  friend    sat  at  a  i-ough  table. 


the  Apostle  poured  forth  rapidly  words  of 
itbuke  or  tenderness,  of  ai'gunient  or  of 
eshoi^tion ;  words  hot  and  burning  from  his 
inmost  soul,  that  have  been  called  "  living 
things,  with  hands  and  feet  "—words  that  are 
to  li"e  for  ever,  teaching,  cheering,  warning, 
coniforting  thousands  upon  thousands  of  men 
and  women  in  the  long  years  to  come.  And 
we  can  see  the  man  at  the  table  writing 
<lown  these  words  as  quickly  as  he  could ; 
sometimes,  )>crhaps,  asking  I^ul  to  stop  for 
one  moment  till  he  could  get  all  the  words 
written  correctly  and  make  the  sentence  read 
all  right.  And  then  another  time  we  imagine 
St.  Paul  sitting  down  to  write  himself,  slowly, 
and  labouring  with  all  the  difllculty  of  his 
weak  sight,  and  perhaps  the  more  trying 
difficulty  of  his  manacled  wrists.  How  we 
ought  to  value  and  to  love  these  letters,  which 
have  been  by  God's  goodness  preserved  for  us 
through  nearly  two  thousand  yeai^  I 

I     suppose     it 
has      sometimes 


lie  gave  [lie  poor  slave  the  letter. 
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un<>e.  when  He  stooped  down  and  wrote  with 
His  fliigev  iiiwm  tlif  giuund.  What  He 
wrote  then  we  know  nut.  How  strange 
that  the  only  words  Hi'  ei-er  wrote  were 
written  in  the  dust:  the  tit^  of  the  nest 
passer-hj''  hlotted  theui  out,  or  the  next  pass- 
,ing.  hi-eeze  swept  theiri  away  for  ever  1 
Much  ns  we  value  and  lovv  the  epistles  of  St. 
Paul  or  of  Wt.  John,  would  we  not  give  up 
mtint'  of  them,  if  only  we  could  have  an  epistle 
.of  Christ  Himself  iiLstead? 

Now,,  as  a  nuitter  of  faet.  we  have  sevei'al 
egiBtlesof  C'hrist.  St.  Paul,  wilting  to  the 
Chridtiaus  at  <.k)rinth,  says  (II.  Ooruithians 
iii.  3) !  "  Ye  ;iiv  decbred  to  be  the  epistle  of 
Christ."  So  l^hrist's  epistles  are  written,  not 
upon  paper  or  upon  paicluiient,  .  but  upon 
.living,  loviu);  hiutian  hearts.  Evei-y  Christian 
man  and  woman,  every  Christian  boy  and 
tfirl.  is  an  "epistle  of  t'hrist." 

Now  what  do  we  mean  by  anyone  being 
an    "epistle    of    Chiisfl'     Tlie    object   ot    a 


ilcrness  and  truth,  and  purity  and  love,  which 
ui-c  lu  Jesus  Christ. 

What  a  terribly  sad  thing,  then,  it  Is  If  our 
livoM  are  not  thus  representing,  but,  perhaps 
even  fiiMrepresenting,  Chriijt !  It  does  uoi 
juatter  how  young,  how  humble,  how  lowly, 
oiu'  life  may  be ;  the  great  thing  for  us  all  it 
that  it  should  be  a  ti'ue  epistle  of  Christy  for 
all  t4).)'ead  and  thei-eby  to  know  something 
of  JesiLs  Christ  Himself.  The  value  of  a  letter 
does  not  depend  upon  the  quality  of  the  pai>ei' 
on  which  it  is  written ;  it  all  depends  ui>on 
the  contents.  I  remember  oBce  a  poor  old 
wonian  showing  me  a  piece  of  [taptir  which 
had  been  found  in  a  bottle  that  had  beer 
washed  up  on  the  aea-4>hore.  It  contained 
these  words:  "The  ship  on  which  I  (uii  i.-- 
sinking  fast ;  none  of  us  can  be  rescued  ;  but 
I  dii'  in  peace,  having  learnt  to  know  that 
our  dear  Saviour  died  ior  me,  and  that  He 
has  saved  me— the  lesson  which  I  leamt  long 
,ago  at  my  dear  mother's  knee."  It  was  a 
uiessage  fi-om  her  well-loved  sod,  whu 
had    left    her    in    sad   disgrace   some 

vears    before        D..    m...    think    that    it 

>  her  that  it 
I  piece  of  (ild 
stained  ?  It 
:  treasure  of 
■  of  Christ. 


stle 


of 


large  charac- 

St.    Paur.s 

g)    of     some 


A  piece  of  paper  which  had  been  found  in  a  bottle. 


letbr  is  to  convey  to  another  the  thoughts 
and  wishes,  or.  as  we  may  say,  "the  mind." 
of  the  writ«?r.  Ho  the  life  of  a  Christian  should 
lie  Hhowing  forth  something  of  the  mind  of 
Christ  to  a,l!  who  l>ehotd  it, 

All    people   should   l)e    able   to  read    in    the 
life  of  eat'h  Christian  something  of   the  ten- 


great  life  of  heroism:  others  are  wrHl<-n  t 
small,  delicate  eharact^^i-s,  which  some  iieup! 
might  not  notice;  but  if  they  are  fut!  < 
Christlike  love  anil  tenderness  and  diUy.  the 
are  all  alike  "epistles  of  Christ."  We  ma 
meet  with  both  kinds  every  day.  Let  ni 
give  you  jiist  one  ilhistmtion  of  each. 


S«7 


"  Are  you  at  the  helm,  MsTnard  t" 


I  read  not  long  since  of  a  pilot  on  a  ateatn- 
boat  on  one  of  the  g^at  Aiiiencan  lakes,  which 
yoH  know,  »rp  really  (i^reat  inland  seas — ofti-n 
full  of  as  nitich  dangei'  and  difftciilty  for  hoatt> 
ii>i  the  open  sea  itself.  Suddenly,  one  day, 
smoke  was  seen  coming  up  from  helnw,  and 
the  captain  sent  to  inqnire  what  was  wrong, 
and  the  messenger  returned  with  the  awful 
news  that  the  ship  was  on  fire.  "  Pire !  Fire ! " 
-that  terrible  cry  which  on  board  ship  striken 
the  bravest  hearts  with  fear— rang  out  on 
<leck.  In  a  moment,  the  men  whoso  duty  it 
was  on  such  occasions  to  extinguisjj  the  fire 
stood  to  their  posts :  bucket  after  bucket  of 
water  was  passed  along  and  dashed  down, 
hut,  unfortunately,  there  was  such  an  im- 
mense cargo  of  tar  on  board  that  all  efforts 
wore  useless.  It  would  take  the*  ship  at 
least  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  reach  the 
iicai'est  point  for  which  they  could  make.  The 
passengers  were  t«rror-stricken.  The  captain 
ordered  them  all  to  the  fore  part  of  the  ship, 
for,  of  course,  as  they  forced  the  vessel  for- 
ward at  full  speed,  the  flames  and  heat  would 
be  driven  backwards.  Brave  John  MajTiard 
stood  at  the  helm.  Soon  tlie  captain  coukl 
not  sec  him  as  the  tongues  of  Are  leapt  up 
through  the  deck,  and  the  clouds  of  stifling 


smoke  rolled  back  upon  the  stem  of  the 
ship.  "Are  you  at  the  helm,  Maynard?" 
called  out  the  captain  through  his  tnunpet 
as  the  vessel  rushed  onward-s  making  for 
the  shore  at  her  highest  speed :  and  the  brave 
voice  came  hack  i^ainst  the  wind  through 
fire  and  smoke,   "  Aye,  sir." 

Nearer  and  nearer  to  the  shore  drew  the 
ship,  fiercer  and  fierce;-  raged  the  flames. 
denser  and  denser  i-olled  the  vast  volumes 
of  smoke.  Once  again  the  captain's  voice 
was  heard  :  "  Maynard,  can  you  hold  out  just 
another  five  minutes?"  Very  feebly  came  the 
answer  :  "  By  God's  help,  sir,  i  will."  And 
he  did!  All  were  saved;  Init  when  they  went 
to  rescue  the  gallant  pilot,  he  was  foinid 
leaning  forward  on  the  wlieel,  which  still  he 
clutched  tightly— dead !  Written  in  large  let- 
ters on  that  dead  body,  charred  nnd  scorched 
with  fire,  was  to  be  read  a  very  true  epistle 
of  Christ. 

But  there  are  ako  epistles  of  Christ  written 
in  humbler,  lowlier  characters  than  that.  I 
will  tell  you  of  one  of  whom  1  recently  heard. 
There  was  a  little  street-ai-ab'  in  a  wTetched 
room  in  one  of  the  po<)rest  parts  of  London  : 
he  was  slowly  dying.  He  overheard  a  kind 
lady  visitor,  who  called  one  day,  saying  to  the 
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whose  care  he  was— his  parents 
both  being  dead— that  she  coiild  perhaps  get 
Iiini  into  a  more  comfortable  home  ;  that  it 
^vould  be  very  hard  for  the  httle  fellow  to  die 
there.  He  begged  he  should  not  be  removed  ; 
he  said  pathetically :  "  Why  should  I  want 
to  die  easy  when 
Je<n]fl  dipd  Rn  hartl 


do  here."  He  used  to  wi'ite  little  t#sts  out  on 
scraps  of  paper,  and  it  being  warm  Bummer, 
and  hia  bed  near  the  window,  he  used  to 
throw  theni  out  into  the  lane,  in  the  hope  that 
other  little  boys  might  pick  them  up  and  rend 
them,  and  be  taught  hy  them  to  love  Chriiit. 
A  few  days  later  on,  the  lady  returned :  the 
little  lad  had  been  left  alone  for  an  hour  oi- 
so— supposed  to  be  sleeping.  One  little  arm 
was  lying  outside  the  bed  towards  the  window ; 
the  small  worn  hand  still  feebly  held  a  scrap 
of  paper  which  it  had  been  too  weak  to  throw- 
through  the  window  ;  on  it  were  the  words. 
"  The  Son  of  God,  who  loved  me,  and  gave 
Himself  for  me."  And  the  little  sufferer  wa.H 
at  rest  for  ever.  Thei-e  was  an  epistle  of 
Christ,  written  on  a  ptx>r  little  wajfa  life, 
but  precious  beyond  all  words  in  the  sight  of 
Him  who  had  so  early  called  him  to  Himself. 


No  boy  or  girl,  no  man  or  woman,  could  do 
better  e.ach  night,  as  they  go  to  rest,  than  af^k 
themselves  :  "  What  has  anyone  read  in  my 
life  to-day  that  can  be  truly  called  an  epistle 
of  Christ  ? "  None  could  use  a  better  prayer 
each  morning  than  this  :  "  Oh,  God,  give  me 
gtiwe  to  be  to-day,  however  humbly,  an  epistle 
t  into  the  lane.        of  Christ." 
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:   Eaatar  Da7,~nia  SMnireotioD. 

JT.    l->-2fi.      Gulden   Text—\\i-. 


HIS  chapter  teaohea  resurrection  of 
the  body,  based  on  the  fact  that 
Chri^C  rose  from  the  dead.  Sc.  Paul 
glion-s  how  Cbrist'A  resurreotion  af- 
fects us  in  ttie  present  and  future. 
I.  In  the  Prcicnt  (12—19).  If 
there  is  no  reGurreclion,  Christ  baa 
not  risen.     In   that  case,  what  fol- 

(«)  Apoatlcs'  teacbinp  false  ;  converts'  hope  vain. 

ill)  Thoae  who  died  in  hope  of  Bleeping  with 
Chrint  and  risinjj  in  alory  have  pcrisliBj. 

(<■)  Christians  persecuted  for  Christ's  sake  more 
miserable  than  any:  no  omfort  for  this  life  or 
next.     A   sod   picture;    no  hope  in   life  or  death! 

Chrisibn    relision    all    based    on    Cbriat's    resur- 

II.  la  the  Future  (30— Sfi).  But  it  is  not  so. 
Christ  has  risen.  Seen  b;  all  the  Apostles  and  five 
hundred  otherfl.also  by  St.  Paul  himself  tVc  verses 
4—8).  He  is  the  Grat-frnita  of  the  harvest.  Hie  re- 
sarrectioa  symbolised  at  Feast  of  Passover.  Christ's 
xiaing  an  earnest  of  all  men  rising  from  the  dead- 


By  Adam  came  death,  both  of  body  and  sour. 
Decay,  disease,  death,  ail  result  of  sin. 

Also  souls  dead  in  sin.  inherited  or  actual  (Eph. 
ii.   1). 

By  Christ  came  resurrection  to  new  life. 

Bodies  will    rise  because  He  rose  with  His  body. 

Souls  are  made  alive  by  His  life-Kivinfr  power. 

Xotice  three  stairefl  in  the  Resurrection  :  Chri^ 
Himself,  as  on  this  day.  Then  the  aaints,  dead  iu 
Christ  (1  ThBSB.  iv.  Hi).  Then  all  the  dead.  For 
He  must  conquer  all  Hia   foes  (23,  2n). 

Satan  rfaa  overcome  at  the  Temptation  :  sin  by 
His  grace  in  His  people  :   death  by  tbe  Besarrection. 

Lessons.  1,  Out  lirei.  Are  we  dead  in  sin  or 
alive  in  Christ? 

Shall  vae  rise  again  to  happiness  or  misery  ? 

2.  Our  lo'pei.     A  better  and  gloriooa  life  in  store. 

3.  Our  dalif.    Seek  heavenly  thin<ts  (Col.  iiu  1). 

Hew  Life. 
1   Christian  teacher,  early  In   the  senath 


Pauliui 


Iho  north  of  EDgland. 
The  wise  men  of  Korthunibrla  met  together  lo  talk  aboui 
tlic  new  teBching.  'J'o  their  minds  its  charm  seemed  <o 
be  ill  (he  llgiit  which  it  threw  on  the  future  ol  mm. 
An  aged  chief  spoke  the  thODgbts  of  many.  "So  seema 
the  Jife  at  man,"  ho  said ;  '^  as  a  bird^a  flight  iJirongh  a 
hall  in   which  men  are  silting  at  ment   in   winter-lide. 
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witk  tbe  warm  fire  lighted  on  the  hearth  and  the  icy 
raln>Btorm  without.  The  bird  tarries  for  a  minute  in 
the  light  and  heat,  and  then  flies  out  again  into  the 
darkness  whence  it  came.  80  tarries,"  he  continued,  "  the 
life  of  man  for  a  brief  space  in  our  midst ;  but  what  is 
before  it  and  what  after  it  we  know  not.  If  this  new 
religion  tells  iis  anything  with  certainty  of  these,  let 
us  by  all  means  follow  it" 


April  25th.-~B1  Pater  IMiyered  firom  Prison. 
To  read-^Aots  xii.'^ — 17.     Golden  Text — Ps,  xxxic,  7. 

Ghbisti AK8  had  rest  for  eight  years  after  Stephen's 
death.  Then  fierce  persecution  from  Herod  A^rrippa 
—anxious  to  be  popular  with  the  Jews.  Kills  St. 
James,  imprisons  St.  Peter. 

1.  St.  Peter  in  Prison  (5-6).  The  tinie,  night. 
The  place,  a  stone  dungeon  in  the  inner  prison  for 
greater  security,  as  with  Paul  and  Silas  at  Philippi 
(xvi.  24).  The  guard,  sixteen  soldiers  (ver.  4), 
within  and  without.  The  pngonci\  calm  and  un- 
dismayed, sleeps  soundly  like  a  little  child. 

But  what  are  his  friends  doing?  Herod  relies 
on  walls,  and  bars  and  bolts,  and  guards,  to  keep 
Peter  in ;  they  rely  on  prayer  to  Almighty  God  to 
bring  him  out.    Which  is  the  stronger  ? 

II.  Release  (7 — 11).  TJie  scene,  A  light,  not  of 
earth,  in  the  cell.  An  angel  appears  in  bodily 
form.  All  are  sound  asleep.  He  touches  St.  Peter 
to  rouse  him,  whose  chains  binding  him  to  the  two 
soldiers  fall  off.  They  pass  the  soldiers  outside, 
through  the  iron  city  gate,  which  opened  of  itself. 
Then  the  angel  left  him.  It  was  God  who  had 
saved  him  by  an  angel  out  of  his  enemies'  hands. 

Lessons.  1.  Thou  wilt  keep  him  in  perfect 
peace  whose  mind  is  stayed  on  Thee. 

2.  No  weapon  formed  against  thee  shall  prosper. 

III.  Visit  to  Friends  (12—17).  The  house  of 
Mary— mother  of  John  Mark.  Who  were  there? 
His  friends  met  for  prayer  (ver.  5).  Midnight  past, 
but  none  retired  to  rest.  One  of  their  chiefs  in 
prison— they  mugf  go  on  praying.  He  had  been 
delivered  by  an  angel  before — might  be  again. 
Meanwhile,  Peter  arrives  at  the  house,  and  tells 
his  tale.  He  bids  them  tell  the  news  to  James 
and  the  other  brethren. 

This  deliverance  a  picture  of  a  sinner's  release 
from  bondage  of  sin.  Fast  bound  by  evil  habits, 
asleep  in  sin.  Light  of  God's  Spirit  shines  in  heart ; 
chains  of  sin  fall  off ;  is  led  to  freedom. 

Lessoxs.  1.  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver 
the  godly. 

2.  Prayer  moves  the  hand  that  moves  the  world. 

8.  Awake  thou  that  sleepest ;  Christ  shall-  give 
thee  light. 

Cod's  Delirerance. 

A  prophet  was  staying  in  a  small  town  surrounded  by 
walls.  His  enemies  encamped  around  It  one  dark  night 
in  silence,  intending  to  take  him  prisoner.  His  servant, 
a  young  man,  went  in  the  morning  to  the  well  to  fetch 
water.  Seeing  the  enemy,  he  dropped  his  pitcher  and 
ran  home  in  great  alarm.  "Alas,  master!"  he  cried, 
•*what  shall  we  do?"  Whereupon  his  master  prayed 
to  tbe  Lord.  And  the  Lord  opened  the  eyes  of  his 
servant,  and  he  saw ;  and  behold !  the  mountain  was  full 
ot  chariots  and  horses  of  fire  round  about  the  prophet 
feo  Elisha  (for  it  was  he)  was  delivered  from  his  enemies. 


Ma'y  2nd.— St.  Paul  Bdgins  bis  First  Missloiiary 

Journey. 

7o   read — Acts  xlli.   1—13.     Golden    Text — Mark 

XV  I.     I.). 

Herod,  who  persecuted  St.  Peter,  allowed  the 
people  to  worship  him  as  a  god.  An  angel  smote 
him  with  disease  and  he  died.  Thus  God's  enemy 
perished,  but  His  Church  prospered.  The  scene 
changes  from  Jerusalem  to  Antioch. 

I.  The  Call  (1 — 3).  Great  mission  been  going  on. 
Prophets,  taught  by  Spirit,  declared  God's  will. 
Teachers  instructed  new  converts.  Five  specially 
named  been  foremost  in  zeal.  Their  spiritual  life 
increased  by  prayer  and  self-denial. 

Message,  From  God  through  one  of  the  pro- 
phets. Solemn  service  held,  with  fasting .  and 
prayer.  Then  "laj  hands  on" — i.e,  ordain— Paul 
and  Barnabas.  Send  them  out  as  Apostles — i.e. 
missionariea  They  had  been  trained  for  the  work 
— were  ready  to  go — obeyed  the  call. 

Lesson.    Lord,  what  wilt  Thou  have  vw  to  do? 

II.  The  Power  of  Evil  (4—8).  Journey  to  be 
traced  on  a  map.  The  two  Apostles,  with  John 
Mark  as  helper,  sail  from  Seleucia  to  Cyprus.  Go 
on  to  Paphos.  Preach  to  Sergius  Paulus,  the 
governor,  and  Bar- Jesus  (or  Ely  mas),  a  sorcerer. 
The  governor  listens  and  is  persuaded,  but  Elymaa 
tries  to  torn  him  from  the  faith. 

III.  The  Power  of  Qod  (9—13).,  Sin.  Saul,  in- 
spired by  the  Holy  Ghost,  denounces  Ely  mas.  Speaks 
very  severely.  Calls  him  fall  of  guile  and  villainy  ; 
son,  of  the  devil ;  enemy  of  righteousness ;  per- 
terter  of  right  ways  of  God.  What  was  his  great 
sin?    Trying  to  keep  back  a  soul  from  God. 

P^mishment.  Follows  at  once.  God's  hand  is  on 
him.    He  is  struck  with  blindness. 

Result  The  governor  recognises  God's  hand  and 
believes.     God's  work  has  begun. 

The  Apostles  pass  on,  but  John  Mark  returns 
home.     Saul  takes  name  of  Paul. 

Lessons.    Which  are  we  like  / 

1.  Apostles.  Earnest,  prayerful,  full  of  God's 
Spirit,  bringing  souls  to  Him. 

2.  S'jrgitis  Paulus.  Listening  to  God's  word,  be- 
lieving,  turns  to  God. 

3.  Fly  mas.  God's  enemy,  tries  to  turn  souls  from 
God,  does  devil's  work. 

4.  Mark.    Leaves  work  given  him,  turns  back. 
He  that  is  not  with  ^le  is  against  Me. 

Salvation. 

The  salvation  of  a  single  soul  is  a  mass  of  miracles.  A 
fire  once  consumed  the  bbop  6f  a  jeweller,  and  a  number 
of  costly  treasures  of  gold  and  silver  and  precious  stones 
were  found  among  the  ruins  caked  into  a  conglomerate 
of  riches.  What  a  salvage !  Such  is  the  salvation  of  a 
single  mBJi.—Spurgeon. 


May  9rH.— St.  Paul  Preaching  to  Jews. 
To  read— Acts  xiii.  26—43.     Golden   Text— Ver.  38. 

The  two  Apostles  without  Mark  travel  north  to« 
Antioch  in  Pisidia.  On  Sabbath  joined  in  syna- 
gogue worship— invited  to  address  the  people.  SU 
Paul  shows  how  Jesus  came  of  David's  seed. 


S/O 


The  Quiver. 


I.  Thf  Sennoa  {20— 3»).    PreochitiK  o(  Christ 

To  Jews  liret — choeen  nation.     Then  tu  alt, 

Thr  metiagc.      Balvntion    from    Bin. 

The  rejeitiea.  Bj  Hie  own  (St.  John  i.  11).  By 
the  mlent,  who  did  not  underetaud  the  Scriptures. 
Hia  birth  was  ol  poor  oriifin  (Is.  vii.  U).  His 
life  one  of  snffering  (U.  iiii.  3).  He  died  on  tite 
cross  with  the  wicked,  and  was  bnried  by  a  rich 
man  (la.  lili.  !l).    He  roae  and  ascended  to  heaven. 

Prao/t  of  thr  Sfui-m-tioti.  Seen  by  mwiy  wit- 
nesses. Foar  times  on  the  day  itself,  and  often 
nfterwards  (I  Cor.  iv.  .j— 7).  Thus  fulBllinK  pro- 
pheoy  that  He  should  not  ste  corruption  (Ps.  ivi.  10). 

Bltttiiigi  promiu'd.  Tbc  )a«'  told  of  siu,  punish- 
ment, death.     Christ  bront^lit  pardon,   peace,   tite. 

11-  The   WarafDg  (4ll— 43).     From  tlie  prophets. 

Example.  Jews  of  old  despiaed  prophets'  warn- 
ings ;  were  told  they  would  l»  taken  into  exile  : 
refused  to  believe— r.j.  Kiny  Jehoiakim  wlien  burn- 
tngr  the  roll  of  the  letter  (Jer.  aiivi.  2;t).  But 
the  Captivity  overtook  them  all  (Jer.  lii.  I.'i).  So 
will  it  be  with  those  who  reject  Christ. 


III.  The  Re»h  (12—43).    Great  esciteueut. 

The  sermon  well  talked  over.  Many  beliered 
and  were  further  tAa;;ht.  Gendlea  heard  the  glad 
tidia-;s.     But  some  blaspfaemed  (ver.  4!>). 

LE3SOK6.     Same  truths  still  pioolaimed. 

Man's  part,  repentance  and  foith — God's  part,  par- 
don and  peace  through  the  Sarionr.  What  is  the 
result  with  m?    Acceptance!    Eejection?    Indiffer- 

1.  Now  is  the  accepted  time — now  the  day  of 
aalvatioQ. 

2.  To-day,  if  ye  will  hew  His  v 
your  heart*. 

ScrlpUm  Wunliici. 
A  wanilngotecTiptnrelBllkeBllKblhoiueupiniaqtil 
■and  or  acock.  It  quietly  bids  tlie  wise  helmsman  M 
his  vessel  uiotlier  war-  The  whole  coast  of  life 
guarded  by  these  prolecUuB  lights,  and  he  wbo  i 
heed  them  niay  maks  safe  aailiuK.  But  It  ts  one  tb 
to  .recdve  waminc  and  anothar  thinB  to  take  it.  It 
do  not  t^e  warnintc.  ne  cannot  say,  as  David  did,  " 
Uieni  Is  Thy  servant  warned." 


,  harden  not 


NOTES    OP    CHRISTIAN     LIFE     AND    WORK. 


IB  who  are  Inclined  to  scorn 
e  day  of  Hmail  tiihiK^  and 
spiae  "'  trifles  "  ouglit  con- 
antly  to  be  reminded  that 
Is  in  just  what  great  men 
1  not  do.  The  Pope,  waiil- 
K   to  tiet   a   painter    to    do 

„ _     ..jnie    frpHcocs,     Kent    to    tlie 

great  artists  o(  l;is  time  (or 
specimens  of  their  worlc.  Wlieii  the  messengers 
came  to  Giotto  and  asked  him  (or  something  of 
bis  beat,  lie  took  a  pencil  and  piece  of  paper, 
and,  with  one  stroke,  drew  ii  perfect  circle,  and 
handed  it  to  them.  They  were  very  angry,  for 
tliey  thought  he  was  muking  fun  of  theni.  but 
tliey  picked  it  up  and  went  away.  When  they 
hjireiui  out  ail  the  drawings  before  the  Pope, 
he  looked  at  the  O.  and  a.iked,  "Wlio  did 
that  I"  They  told  liim  all  about  it.  and  iie  ex- 
claimed: "That's  the  wan  for  me.  If  he  does 
a  llttie  thing  like  that  hu  well,  he  will  l>e  Kure 
to  do  big  things  equally  well." 

Vary  Geod  of  Him. 
An  earnest  Chriffitin  iiuiii  sent  to  a  liirly  known 
lo  liie  writer  a  little  boob  which  tit-alr-il  ot 
mattent  about  which  he  thought  she  was  in  daii- 
gerou.s  error.  Though  my  friend  did  not  riOisli 
the  tone  of  tFie  liook.  she  wiis  much  obliged  to 
the  sender,  and  said,  "How  good  of  Cnptahi  W 


to  think  of  my  poor,  miserable  aoul ;  nobody  else 
cares  about  It."  This  Is  the  spirit  in  which  we 
should  take  kindly  meant  advice ;  and  if  people 
ask  about  the  health  of  our  souls,  there  is  no 
reason  to  resent  it  more  than  when  they  ask 
about  that  of  our  bodies.  Charity  lo  the  soul  i.s 
the  soul  of  charity,  and  it  is  nally  far  kinder  for 
a  person  to  take  an  interest  in  our  immortal  port 
than  in  tliat  which  lasts  only  a  few  years. 

The  Bleei^iiK  Childnn. 

There  Is  an  exquihite  monument  In  Lichfield 
Cathedral,  to  the  memory  of  two  young  girls, 
which  often  brings  tears  to  the  eyes  of  those  wbo 
look  on  it,  so  pathetic  is  its  simple,  unaHected 
beauty.  These  are  no  rigid,  conventional  Agures. 
hut  soft,  breathing,  clinging  children,  lulled  to 
light  slumber  for  the  moment  only,  as  It  seems— 
the  'tender  little  arms  must  soon  unclasp,  and 
bright  eyes  once  more  lighten  those  sweet,  smiling 
fiices.  What  a  contrast  there  is  lietween  this  fair 
nnd  peaceful  presentment  of  sleep,  the  type  ot 
death,  and  that  dark,  terrible  depth  of  hopeless 
annihilation  into  which  the  Hebrew  looked  of 
old:  "Am  the  cloud  is  cou»umed,  and  vanishetli 
nway,  so  that  he  tlwt  goeth  down  to  Slieol  shall 
come  up  no  more ;  he  shall  return  no  more  to 
his  house,  neither  shall  his  place  know  him  any 
more."  But  the  Unlit  that  dawned  on  the  flrH 
Knater  nmming  slied  its  my  to  the  lowest  depth 
of   the  grave,  and    He    who   is   the   Resurrection 


Snokt  Axsoh's. 


anrt  the  Life  first  spoke  of  death  under  tlic 
ticnutiful  figure  of  sleep— thereafter  the  constant 
jinittlce  of  tlie  UhrLstian  Churoh.  So  the  nrtlst 
li.ts   here,   with    morTellona    skill,  represeuted  k 


reduced  the  total  to  l,43i  millions  in  1882.  Taking 
the  population  of  the  world  at  1,500  millions,  it 
.  is  divided  by  one  authority  as  follows,  though 
others  make   the   total   of   heathen   rather   more. 


CATHBDRAI. 


brief  repose,  that   inevitably  suggestN  a  near  and 
liright  awakening.    And  so  it  is:  — 

"  We  itiiovi  that  ther  stiall  rise ; 
Yea.  tven  now  thej  ripen 
Id  suunjr  ParadlBC." 

The  Light  of  the  World. 
Though  the  total  population  of  tlie  world  is 
now  put  down  as  1,600  millions,  we  have  to  bear 
ill  mind  that  it  is  bo  some  extent  founded  on 
rough  estimates.  Some  would  doulit  whether  the 
number  of  heathen  Is  really  ko  large  as  it  Is  some- 
times thought  to  be,  or  that  the  pagan  p>)pulatiou 
increases  at  the  rate  supposerl  to  be  the  case. 
The  estimates  for  China  differ  somewhat  widely ; 
while  famines,  epidemics,  civil  war.  infanticide, 
etc.,  occasion  great  mortality.  The  probable 
population  of  the  world  has  for  loiig  been  a  sub- 
ject of  dcbat«.  In  the  last  century  Voltaire 
thought  that  1,600  millions  was  not  an  excessive 
estimate ;  but  Volney,  about  flfly  years  later, 
iiould  *not  allow  that  there  were  more  than  4S7 
millions.  Then,  in  the  early  years  of  our  Queen's 
reign,  Berghaus  calculated  the  totiil  at  l.-^2 
millions ;  but  his  contemporary,  Buliii,  made  it 
no  more  than  T-iS  millions.  The  ouWect  is  con- 
fessedly o[ie  of  dlRiciilty ;  and  such  eminent 
authorities  on  the  subject  as  Belim  and  Wagner, 
who  in  IHtW  calculated  the  total  at  1,)S0  millions. 


and  some  of  the  other  Items  consequently  less, 
but  the  Jews  b  million  more  :-Proteatants,  150 
millions;  the  Greek  or  Eastern  Church,  110 
millions;  Roman  Catholics.  2ai  millions;  Jews. 
7  millions;  Mahometans,  209  millions;  heathen, 
TSB  millions.  There  are  now  about  four  millions 
of  native  Christian  convert.s.  It  Is  estimated  that 
the  natural  increase  of  the  heathen  In  the  course 
of  a  century  has  l>een  30O  millions;  and  during 
the  same  period  the  numerical  increase  of 
native  Christians  has  been  such  that  the  total  is 
now   three   millions.     The   proportion   of    foreign 

urged  that  the  proportion 
B  in  thirteen  hundred. 
lenice  in  this  vast  field 
realised.  Mr.  Eugene 
Stock  lately  showed  that  the  inHuence  of  minis- 
ters over  their  people  In  this  respect  is  exception- 
ally strong  ;  but  "  if  he  does  not  realise  it,  the 
mass  of  the  congregation  will  not  do  so."  Before 
he  left  the  diocese  of  London  for  Canterbiiiy,  Dr. 
Temple  was  accustomed  to  visit  each  division  of 
that  diocese  once  a  year,  a  special  subject  for  his 
addresses  being  selected  each  year.  "One  of  his 
BUiijeots  last  winter  |lltf>4|  was  foreign  missions," 
added  Mr.  Stock.  "  The  Bishop  delivered  a  series 
of  most  remarkable  addresses  on  this  subject. 
He  told  his  clerg)-,  for  one  thing,  that  they  ought 
to  preach  at  least   twenty  missionary  i 


thousand,   and    it   i 
should  be  increased  t 
Tlie  importance  of  a 
becomes   i 


The  Quiver 


In   The   service  of   hts   country,  what 
shatl  we  Kay  of  those  places  in  whicli 
the   Son  of  God   repW  in  the  inter- 
'NS  vals  of   His  worli  tor  us  men  and  for 

our  salvation!  Of  these,  perhaps  tlip 
™'  "-""**  most   famous  now   is   Xaiareth ;   bui 

L1.ION8  t'li'*   place    was,    in    our    Lord's   dny, 

'  KiLuoHs      not  only  not  fainous,   but  almost  in- 

famous :  "Can  any  good  come  out 
of  Nazareth)  "  It  is  a  city  on  a  hill. 
Iieing  tweire  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  aud  suiToun<led  by  hills  five  buii- 
■^■^"^  dred  feet  higb.  The  Tillage,  which 
contains  Ijctween  three  and  (our  thou- 
sand people,  is  reached  by  a  rougli, 
steep,  and  narrow  path.  Its  streets, 
which  are  narrow  and  dirty,  rise  in 
terraecH  on  the  hill-slope.  The  flat- 
"thb  light  op  the   womjj."  roofed     houseK.     built     of     ycUowisli- 

nhite  limestone,  shine  in  the  sun 
year  in  their  onn  church."  By  this  it  was  meant  from  among  plantations  of  Hg-trees,  olives,  and 
that  Dlissionar>'  enterprise  ought  to  be  stimulateil  pom^:;mnates.  In  this  town  —  then  doubtless 
by  instructing  the  people  in  its  aims  and  successes  much  larger— Jesus  of  Nazareth  spent  most  of 
generally,  not  conSning  attention  to  this  society  His  earthly  life.  He  played,  as  a  child,  on  these 
or  that,  but  rather  by  taking  a  comprehensive  surrounding  hills.  He  "grew,""  as  a  boy,  "iii 
view  of  the  whole  world.  wisdom   and   stature"   with    the   same   landscape 

i^fore  His  eyes.    He  worked,  as  a  man,   tor  His 
ChitaVi   ItosUas-FlMM :    Huwath.  <laily  bread  much   as    -Vazarenes  do  now.      Naza- 

If  a  man  can  e.talt  a  small  village  into  celebrity      reth    is   one   of   the  most   sacred   spots  on   earth, 
b;  making  It  the  resting-place  of  a  life  grown  old      because  of  the  GmhI  that  Aiil  come  out  of  it. 


E    OF    CHBIST'a    BEETINl;- PLACES  : 

t/aiareth,  as  it  is  to-day. 


Short  Arrows. 


573 


Her  Life  for  the  Trath. 
The  way  the  early  Christian  mart}TS  endured 
the  sufferings  inflicted  upon  them  excited  in  the 
heathen  wlio  saw  them  not  merely  wonder,  but 
almost  terror.  They  called  them  mad  enthusiasts, 
and  certainly  nothing  but  enthusiasm  or  God  work- 
ing in  them  could  have  produced  such  results.  This 
was  especially  the  case  when  very  j'oung  and 
delicate  women  were  enabled  *'to  suffer  and  be 
strong."  They  endured  horrible  indignities  and 
tortures  rather  than  throw  a  pinch  of  salt  upon 
a  sacrifice  to  an  idol,  or  do  anything  that  would 
look  like  denying  Christ.  The  writer  has  visited 
lit  Nuremburg  a  place  where  are  collected  all  kinds 
of  instruments  that  were  used  for  torture,  and 
it  made  him  quite  ill  to  loofc  at  them:  what  must 
it  have  been  to  fetl  them?  We  know  that  the 
meaning  of  the  word  "martyr"  is  witness— one 
who  witnesses  to  his  or  her  belief  by  dj'ing  for 
it.  Now  we  are  "hurt  by  no  persecution,"  and 
in  England,  at  least,  we  are  not  called  to  be 
nuirtyrs  or  witnesses  by  our  deaths ;  but  surely 
we  are  bound  to  do  so  now  as  much  as  at  any 
other  time  iby  our  lives !  A  young  girl  can  be  a 
martjT  or  witness  by  denying  herself  in  her 
home  that  she  may  give  service  or  pleasure  by 
visiting  in  a  district,  by  nursing  the  sick  and 
comforting  the  sad,  by  teaching  little  brothers  or 
sisters  or  Sunday-school  scholai*s— in  a  word,  by 
showing  that  the  doctrine  of  God  her  Saviour  is 
the  mainspring  and  regulator  from  day  to  day 
and  fi'om  hour  to  hour  of  her  life. 

The  Work  of  Self-Preparation. 

Lately  we  asked  one  who  is  going  to  be  a  mis- 
sionary what  he  was  doing  at  the  time.  He 
replied :  "  My  present  work  is  learning."  He  was 
acquiring  the  language  in  ^vhich  his  future  in- 
struction was  to  be  given.  It  would  be  well  if 
more  people  had  our  friend's  appreciation  of 
learning  as  a  preliminary  of  work.  Many  philan- 
thropic schemes  do  harm  rather  than  good,  be- 
cause they  are  worked  by  those  who  have  given 
no  time  or  trouble  to  prepare  themselves  for  the 
undertaking. 

Some  New  Works. 

The  subject  of  juvenile  crime  is  one  which 
appeals  very  strongly  to  all  Christian  philan- 
thropists, and  the  very  fact  that  the  proportion 
of  habitual  criminals  is  steadily  increasing  shows 
the  necessity  for  greater  efforts  to  reclaim  first 
offenders,  and  to  improve  the  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings of  those  of  our  juvenile  population 
who,  unfortunately,  have  everj"^  inducement  to 
break  the  laws,  and  so  ultimately  swell  the  ranks 
of  the  habitual  criminals.  We  have  before  us  a 
most  exhaustive  work  on  "Juvenile  Offenders" 
(T.  Fisher  Unwin),  by  the  Rev.  W.  D.  Morrison, 
who  not  only  deals  fully  with  the  conditions  of 
juvenile  crime— including  its  extent  and  distri- 
bution, and  the  sex,  age,  physical,  mental,  parental, 
and  economic  conditions  of  young  offenders -but 
also  with  its  present  treatment.  Mr.  Morrison's 
official  connection  with  Wandsworth  Prison  gives 
him  the  right  to  speak  authoritatively  on  this 
subject;  but  the  work  is  particularly  valuable  on 
account  of  the  prison  statistics  which  the  author 


has  drawn  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  these, 
together  with  the  practical  suggestions  which  are 
included,  make  the  volume  a  most  helpful  one  to 
all  who  are  interested  In  Criminology.— It  is, 
perhaps,  not  altogether  inapt  to  turn  from  law- 
breakers to  law-makers,  'and  in  this  connection 
to  mention  "The  Book  of  Parliament,"  which 
Messrs.  Isbister  have  just  issued.  It  is  the  work 
of  Mr.  Michael  Macdonagh,  w^ho  lias  sought— and 
most  successfully— to  present  a  clear  account^ 
without  reference  to  party  or  creed,  of  the  pro- 
gress of  a  Parliament  from  its  election  to  its 
dissolution,  including  the  machinery  by  which  it 
is  worked,  its  ceremonies,  usages,  and  customs, 
and  its  varied  elements,  aspects,  and  humours. 
Mr.   Macdonagh's   brightly  written   book  will  be 


&/^  a  YUiulx/Jv  ^  (li  Artful  d(!Su^ 


t' 


m 


^  ^  ^  Hu  Una  i^^^^u^X^ 


{The^  above  w  a  facsimile  of  a  letter  received  from  a  cor- 
respondent at  Smyrna  ic/iic/i,  we  think,  icill  interest 
our  readers.— See  p.  576.) 


welcomed  by  many,  despite  the  existing  works  on 
the  same  subject.— Messrs.  Passmore  and  Alabaster 
have  sent  us  a  volume  of  "Words  of  Advice  to 
Seekers,"  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  it 
is  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Charles  Haddon  Spur- 
geon;  and  another  volume  of  "The  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  Pulpit,"  consisting  of  sermons  by 
Mr.  Spurgeon  which  were  published  during  the 
past  year.  —  We  have  also  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  a  series  of  lessons,  specially  intended 
for  elder  scholars  in  Church  Sunday  schools  and 
Bible  classes,  entitled,  "Our  Christian  Year" 
(Elliot  Stock);  and  a  bright  little  work  on  "Joy" 
(Longmans  and  Co.),  to  which  is  appended  a 
memoir  of  the  author,  Mrs.  Sidney  Lear. 


The  Qvivek. 


Wrong  BMdin^ 


SpuTKeon  nsed  to  say  that  somo  people  seemed 
to  read  two  texts  as  it  they  were  the  reverse  of 
whiit  they  are.  Christ  said,  "Feed  My  sheep, 
feed  My  lambs."  Some  preachers  and  teachers 
put  tho  food  so  hiffh  that  neither  lamb  nor  slieep 
c:aii  reach  it.  They  seem  to  read  the  test,  "Feed 
My  giraffes."  Others  there  are  who  seem  to 
read,  "Groan  in  the  Lord  always,  and  aKain  I 
t-ell  you.  groan,"  inntead  of  "Rejoice  in  Uie  Lord 
alwayH,  and,  again  I  say,  rejoice." 

A    StrAy    Lfttnb. 

(See  Fronfispiece.) 
A  child  wafi  once  in  darkness  lost, 

A  stray  lamb,  wandering  on  in  fear, 
While  fond  hearts,  counting  not  the  cost. 

Sought  (or  her  far  and  near. 

At  last,  bewildered,  sore  afraid. 
The  object  of  their  search  they  found. 

And  strong  arms  raised  the  little  maid 
Half-talDtillg  from  the  ground. 


IHd  Wfl  Say  TbAI 
It  a  shorthand  writer  took  down  atl  the  con. 
versfttion  heard  at  an  afternoon  tea  and  printed 
it  einctly  a,s  spoken,  the  speakers  wolild  \iv 
astonished  at  the  un  instruct  ire,  unomusliig,  and 
perhaps  uncharitable  nature  of  their  winged 
words  when  caught  and  caged,  so  to  speak,  in 
print.  We  do  not  say  that  the  conversation  iit 
places  ot  recreation  nhould  always  be  instructive 
or  amusing,  for  that  might  become  oppressive, 
but  we  should  not  forget  the  opportunity  for 
service  which  talking  afTords.  It  is  a  pity  when, 
after  returning  from  a  place  of  hnman  intercourse, 
we  cuQ  recall  nothing  hut  a  noise,  and  have  to 
confess   that,   though   much   was   talked,   nothing 


Are  we  not.  like  the  stray  lamb,  lost, 

While  God  in  Christ,  this  dark  worid's  Light, 
Unwearied,  counting  not  the  cost, 
Seeks  tor  us  day  and  night? 

J.  R,  Eastwood. 
Take  It  CooUy. 
On  a  very  warm  day  last  summer  a  friend  ot 
ours  was  fussing  about  and  saying  that  it  was 
Intolerable  and  much  too  hot  to  do  anything.  A 
quiet,  methodical  business  man  who  did  not  put 
forth  any  effort  not  absolutely  needed,  remarked : 
"  The  day  would  not  be  found  so  hot  if  you  took 
ft  coolly."  This  applies  to  every  kind  ot  being, 
doing,  and  suffering  In  lite. 


A  church  built  upon  a  hill  or  other  conspicuous 
plaee  should  teach  us  that  religion  ought  to 
crown  and  dominate  all  the  concerns  of  life.  And 
when  a  river  Dons  past  It,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  we  may  learn  from  it  not  to  b6  indolent  and 
allow  ourselves  to  stagnate,  but  to  move  along 
with  a  beneficent  influence,  even  as  the  water 
does.  Near  the  edges  ot  the  river  reeds  will  pro- 
bably grow ;  If  BO,  when  we  see  them  shaken  by 
the  wind,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether  we  alloiv 
the  Spirit  ot  God  to  move  our  hearts  and  wills,  or 
keep  them  in  proud  independence,  so  that  they 
remain  unmoved  hy  that  holy  Influence. 


8h«  Died  Daily. 

We  ought  all  to  try  and  live  each  day  as  if  it 
were  our  last.  Few  realise  this  ideal  as  much  as 
did  that  writer  ot  beautiful  hymns  for  children, 
Mrs.  Alexander.  Her  husband,  the  Primate  of 
Ireland,  concludes  the  biographical  sketch  which 
introduces  a  volume  of  her  poems  with  these 
words:— "I  close  this  part  ot  my  subject  by  saying 
one  thing,  and  I  say  it  solemnly:  in  the  course 
of  forty-live  years  I  do  not  remember  her,  except, 
possibly,  in  some  brief  access  of  irritation,  to 
have  been  in  a  frame  ot  mind  in  which,  so  far 
as  my  weak  judgment  goes,  I  should  not  wish 
to  be  in  my  last  hour." 


Only  One  Sedecmlng  Feature. 
People  have  l)een  lately  talking  lightly  about 
England  going  Xo  wi:r,  but  the  more  a  man 
knows  ot  war  the  less  he  likes  it.  The  romance 
and  reality  ot  war  are  as  different  as  is  day  from 
night.  The  only  thing  to  be  admireil  in  war  is 
the  display  of  very  admirable  qualities  called  out 
by  it  in  poor,  uneducated,  brave  men,  wlio  have 
nothing  to  gain,  except,  perhaps,  the  approbation 
ot  the  company  to  which  they  belong. 


\! 


Short  Arrows. 
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THE    GREAT    TRANSLATION. 

A   Prophetieal   Note. 

Thiujs^s  that  are  to  come  to  pass  may  well  en-' 
gage  our  thoughts.  They  should  be  regarded  not 
as  subjects  of  mere  curiosity,  but  their  reality 
should  be  considered.  A  prediction  given  some 
nineteen  centuries  ago  may  now  receive  its  ful- 
filment sooner  than  anticipated.  We  refer  to 
the  coming  of  our  Lord.  This  promised  return 
is  not  a  question  of  controversy  or  of  specula- 
tio;n.  It  is  certain.  The  only  thing  uncertain 
in  connection  with  it  is  the  period  wlien.  That 
is  beyond  our  knowledge.  This  latter  is  hot  re- 
vealed* so  we  cannot  be  wise  above  what  is 
written.  The  former  is  fully  revealed ;  therefore 
there  need  be  no  doubt  in  our  minds  on  the 
subject.  It  is  one  we  do  well  to  consider,"  for 
it  involves  great  and  lasting  results. 

The  "  signs  of  the  times  '*  are  significant 
enough,  so  that  he  who  runs  may  read.  Voices 
from  many  quarters  proclaim  forcibly,  **  The 
coming  of  the  Lord  draweth  nigh."  Our  Lord 
has  informed  us  of  signs  antecedent  to  His  ad- 
vent, and  which  would  be  indicative  of  its 
nearing.  Famines,  pestilences,  earthquakes,  wars, 
and  rumours  of  wars ;  increasing  godlessness, 
scepticism,  and  efforts  to  undermine  men's  faith; 
the  love  of  many  waxing  cold,  and  the  cynical 
inquiry,  "Where  is  the  promise  of  His  coming? 
for  all  things  continue  as  they  were." 

To  all  this  we  add  the  commotion  amongst  the 
Jews,  and  their  noticeable  return  to  their  own 
land,  which  movement  is  but  the  precursor  of 
restored  and  looked-for  nationality.  Respecting 
what  is  coming,  it  is  not  theories  of  our  own 
which  we  are  to  build,  but  humbly  to  hear  "w^hat. 
saith  the  Scriptures." 

Well,  ^t.  Paul  gives  an  insight  to  what  ap- 
proaches. He  does  so  in  X  Thess.  iv.  He  w^as 
anxious  to  assuage  the  grief  of  his  brethren  for 
their  deceased—**  them  which  are  asleep."  In  time 
they  would  rise  and  again  be  associated  with, 
and  fully  recognised.  The  period  when  this 
should  be  is  pointed  out,  and  the  order  of  events 
then  fully  set  forth. 

When  the  Lord  descends,  "the  dead  in  Christ** 
(note  the  expression)  "shall  rise  first.'  Then, 
those  having  arisen,  "we  which  are  alive  shall 
be  caught  up  with  them  in  the  clouds,  to  meet 
the  Lord  in  the  air."  When  then  He  comes. 
His  true  people.  His  true  Church— some  gone, 
the  Church  triumphant;  others  here,  belonging 
to  "the  Church  militant  on  earth"— will  meet 
the  great  Captain  of  their  salvation  "  in  the  air.*' 
His  descent  will  be  for  those  who,  like  Simeon 
of  old,  "wait  for  the  Consolation  of  Israel." 
And  the  happy  consummation  of  all  this  wUl  be 
— "  So  sliall  we  ever  be  with  the  Lord." 

All  is  to  be  in  reality.  We  follow  no  "cun- 
ningly devised  fable"  in  believing  it.  In  its  con- 
templation there  is  much  to  make  the  Christian 
r^olce.  The  comforting*  promise  and  gladsome 
prediction  are  as  much  for  us  to-day  as  for 
those  of  old.  If  we  be  in  Chr^ty  we  have 
naught  to  fear.  "There  is,  therefore,  now  no 
condemnation  to  them  which  are  in  Christ  Jesus  " 
is  the  assurance. 

W.  Preston,  D.D. 


The  Quiyer  Funds. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  January 
dOth,  1897,  up  to  and  mcluding  March  2nd,  1807. 
Subscriptions  received  after  this  date  will  be 
acknowledged  next  month  :— 

For  **The  Quiver"  Waifs'  Fund:  Anglo-Indian,  5b.; 
J.  J.  E.,  Govan  (111th  donation),  os. ;  A  Glasgow  Mother 
(8l8t  donation),  U. ;  A  Lover  of  Children,  Guildford* 
26.  6d. ;  Anon.,  2b.  6d. 

For  *'  The  Quiver**  Playgrounds  Fund :  K.  M.  Carling. 
Hiiohin,  as. 

For  Dr,  Bamardo*8  Homes :  Anon.,  2b.  6d. ;  An  Irish 
Ohrl,  148. ;  C.  R.  R.,  £1 ;  Ranoeby,  te. ;  J.  C,  58.  The 
following  amoants  were  sent  direct:— M.  £.  B.,  IQs. ; 
Otta,  e,l;  Grecian,  £1;  H.  R.  K.,  lOs. ;  Little  I>oriB 
and  Mary  B.,  10s. 

For  The  Armenian  Relief  Fund  :  Anon.,  56. 

For  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund :  M.  D.,  10b. 

For  The  Robin  Dinner  Fund:  A  L.  Bishop,  58. 

For  The  Canal  Boal  Mission:  Mrs.  Campbell,  £2. 


THE    QUIVER 
ORDER   OF   HONOURABLE   SERVICE, 

Established  18^7. 
PATRON:    H.R.H.    PRINCESS    CHRISTIAN. 

A  This   Order,    which    was    formed   for 

^j^»         suitably      acknowledging     long      and 
'^■H^'    faithful    domestic    service,    has    been 
^^n         re-opened  for  a  limited  period. 

^  The  Oixier  is  open  free  to  domestic 

servants  of  both  sexes,  and  the  necessary  qualifica- 
tions for  membership  Vkre—irreproachcthle  recti- 
tude  of  character ,  and  continuous  and  unbroken 
service  in  the  family  of  their  present  employer  of 
not  less  than  ten  years. 

The  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by 
any  reader  on  enclosing  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to  the  **  Editor  of  The  Quiver,  La  Belle 
SauvagCy  LudgcUe  Hill,  London,  E.C"  These 
forms  must  be  carefully  Ailed  in,  and  then 
signed  ,by  the  employer  and  countersigned  by  a 
Minister  of  Religion. 

.  The  Members  are  divided  into  three  classes^ 
viz.  :— 

Ordinary  Members:  Those  who  have  been 
in  their  present  situations  from  ten  to  twenty- 
five  years.  These  will  be  enrolled  and  receive  a 
Certificate  and  the  Gilt  Badge  of  the  Order. 

First  Class  Members  :  Those  who  have  served 
from  twenty-five  to  fifty  years  under  the  same 
conditions.  These  members,  in  addition  to  being 
included  in  the  Piegister  of  the  Order,  will  re- 
ceive a  Certificate  and  the  Badge  of  the  Order 
enamelled  on  one  side. 

Distinguished  Members:  Those  who  have 
been  in  their  present  situations  for  fifty  years 
and  upwards.  The  Distinguished  Members  will 
each  receive  a  Certificate  and  the  Badge  of  the 
Order  enamelled  on  both  sides. 

Applications  are  dealt  with  in  the  order  re- 
ceived. 
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The  Quiver, 


OUR    LEAGUE    OF    COMPASSION. 

We  are  glad  to  be  able 
to  record  a  steady  increase 
in  the  membership  of  the 
Ijeague  ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  we  wish  to  impress 
upon  our  active  members  the 
necessity  for  not  relaxing 
their  efforts  on  account  of 
the  great  success  which  has 
attended  their  work.  The 
Roll  of  the  League  now  stands  at 

3ai97. 
We  hope  that  many  of  our  friends  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  suggestions  which  were  offered 
in  our  last  number  for  developing  the  League; 
and  if  any  difficulties  are  experienced  with  re- 
gard to  the  " Spreading-Tree "  or  the  "Scattering 
Seed"  schemes,  we  hope  they  will  communicate 
with  us  at  once.  In  any  case,  we  desire  to  know 
what  they  are  doing,  and  we  will  at  once  send 
any  number  of  separate  membership  forms  on 
application,  addressed  to  ^"  Tht  Editor  of  The 
Quiver,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C" 

We  have  reproduced  on  page  573  a  facsimile  of 
an  interesting  letter  received  from  an  enthusi- 
astic foreign  member  of  the  League  at  Smyrna, 
and  we  have  now  a  large  number  of  mebibers 
in  India,  South  Africa,  and  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  outside  the  United  Kingdom. 


THE    NEXT    QUIVER. 

Our  next  number  will  open  w4th  a  graphic  ac- 
count of  the  past  and  present  tragic  conditions 
of  "The  Child  Wiv«3  and  Widows  of  India,"  which 
has  been  specially  written  by  the  Editorial 
Secretary  of  the  Zenana  Missionary  Society,  and 
is  to  be  illustrated  from  actual  photographs. 
Another  special  feature  will  be  the  opening 
chapters  of  a  New  Serial  Story,  entitled  "One 
of  tie  Oreatest"  The  author  is  R  S.  Curry,  who 
is  well  known  to  our  readers  by  her  former 
stories,  "Belinda's  Baby"  and  "Closely  Veiled," 
and  the  illustrations  have  been  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Mr.  Frank  Pegram.  The  ^number  will 
also  contain  well-illustrated  articles  on  "  The 
•Gods'  of  AfWca,"  by  F.  M.  Holmes;  "  Bundaj 
with  the  Kin^  and  Queen  of  Denmark,**  by  Our 
Special  Commissioner ;  *•  Poverty  In  Gloves,"  by 
T.  Sparrow;  and  a  remarkable  paper  on  "The 
Jews  in  tlie  U^ht  of  Prophecy,"  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Preston,  the  author  of  "A  Wonderful  Prophecy 
AVonderfully  Fulfilled,"  which  appeared  in  our 
November  number.  The  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse 
contributes  a  two-page  poem,  entitled  "Father 
Earth,"  and  the  number  a\so  includes  contri- 
butions from  the  Revs.  P.  B.  Power,  W.  Mann 
Statham,  and  Thomas  Spmngeon,  as  well  as  three 
complete  stories,  and  a  further  instalment  of 
Evelyn  Everett-Green's  serial,  "When  the  Kom- 
Ing  Cometh." 


«« 


THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

61.  Against  what  Jewish  teachiog  does  St.  Paul  appear 
to  write  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of  hiB  First  Epistle  to 
the  Corinthians? 

G2.  Upon  what  doctrine  does  St.  Paul  say  the  whole 
of  Christianity  rests  i 

63.  What  words  of  St.  Paul  show  that  there  ^ill  be  a 
general  resurrection  of  all  who  have  died? 

64.  Which  of  the  twelve  Apostles  was  the  first  to 
suffer  martyrdom? 

65.  What  means  were  used  to  secure  the  imprisonment 
of  St.  Peter  ? 

66.  Who  was  head  of  the  Church  at  Jerusalem  when 
St  Peter  was  miraculously  delivered  from  prison? 

67.  From  what  place  were  Barnabas  and  Saul  sent 
forth  to  preach  the  Goapel? 

68.  What  remarkable  event  took  place  at  Paphos  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus  ? 

69.  From  what  time  did  St.  Paul  cease  to  be  called 
Saul? 

70.  At  what  place  in  his  missionary  journey  did  St. 
Paul  give  his  address  on  the  Divinity  of  Christ  ? 

71-  What  injunction  of  our  Lord  did  St.  Paul  and  St. 
Barnabas  carry  out  at  Antioch  la  Pisidia? 

72.  What  circumstance  shows  us  that  the  Apostles 
were  held  in  reputation  by  the  Jewish  people  as  great 
teachers? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  480. 

49.  "Every  man  that  striveth  for  the  mastery  is  tem- 
perate in  all  things  "  (1  Cor.  ix.  25).  / 

50.  St.  Paul  joined  with  foqr  other  Jews  in  the 
keeping  of  the  vow  of  a  Nazarite,  helping  them  to  bear 
the  expenses  of  the  sacrifice  on  such  an  occasion  (Acts 


xxi.    22-26;    Numb.    vi.    10-15;    Joseph.    •*Ant.*'   xix. 
chap.  vi.  1). 

53.  In  the  Olympian  race  the.prixe  could  be  gained  by 
one  only,  whereas  in  the  "spiritual  race"  there  Is  a 
prize  to  all  who  run  earnestly  (1  Cor.  ix.  21). 

52.  The  number  of  converts  at  the  time  of  our  Lord*3 
Ascension  was  about  120t  which  In  a  few  months  had 
increased  to  5,000  in  Jerusalem  alone  (Acta  L  15,  and 
Iv.  i). 

53.  The  gift  of  speaking  in  divers  languages  (Acts  iL 
4-8). 

51.  The  knowledge  of  St  Peter  of  the  deceit  practised 
by  Ananias  and  Sapphira  (Acts  v.  3.  4,  9). 

55.  The  cure  of  Mneaa  at  Lydda  and  the  raising  to  life 
of  the  widow  Dorcas  at  Joppa  (Acts  ix.  33,  34.  and 
40,  41). 

56.  It  was  not  due  to  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul, 
because  he  himself  was  the  ok^cct  of  persecution,  but 
was  caused  by  the  Jews  themselves  being  threatened 
with  persecution  by  the  Romans,  a.d.  39  (Acts  ix.  31 ; 
Joseph.  "Ant."  xxiii.  chap.  viii.). 

57.  The  occupation  of  a  tanner  was  considered  unclean, 
and,  in  consequence,  had  to  be  carried  on  outside  the 
town ;  it  is  therefore  remarkable  that  St  Peter— a  strict 
Jew— should  have  lodged  at  a  place  considered  by  the 
Jews  as  unclean  (Acts  ix.  43,  and  x.  6). 

58.  Because  Cornelius  was  the  firat  Gentile  baptised 
by  the  Apostles,  and  by  his  admission  it  was  feen  that 
God  intended  the  Grospel  to  be  preached  to  Gentiles  as 
well  as  to  Jews  (Acts  x.  28,  44—48). 

59.  By  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  the  gift  of 
divers  tongues  (Acts  x.  44). 

60.  By  the  vision  of  a  sheet  filled  with  all  manner  of 
four-footed  beasts  and  wild  beasts  and  creeping  things 
(Acts  x.  9-16X 
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WIDOWS    OF  ^ 


By   D.    L.    Woolmer,' Editorial   Secretary  ©(the   Zenana  Missionary .  Society. 


iiiiiiior   ill   Beiigiil.     Th<; 
tntn   ahinen  in   hU  six- 
pi-eme  glory,  and  evtii 
stray    .ParaeeH     ffom 
Bouib&y  are  ready  to 
faint     .beneath     their 
divinity's       scorching 
rays.    A  peculiar  cry 
is  heard  in  the  trees 
overhead,       and       an 
Englishman,      an-     it 
s  his  eai's  with  tuadden- 
iteratiun,    ti'anslates     it, 
"  Brain    fever,    brain    fever  I " 
A    nati\c,    however,   giveis   it    another    inter- 
pretation.     The     bird    calla    Chok    gelo.   "Oh, 
my  eyea!"   or   "My   eyes  are  gone!"   he   ex- 
plains;  and  this  is   the   ti-y   of  a    little   bow 
("wife")  of  the  Past.     She  was  too  slow,  the 
legend    says,  in   grinding  down  some  apices, 
iind     her    inothei'-in-law    punished     her     by 
i-ubbing  salt  into  her  soff  brown  eyes.     With 
■   the   cry.   "Oh,  my  eyes!   luy  eyes  are  gone!" 
the  child  sobbed  out,  "  I  wish  I  were  a  bird  1 " 
Straightway    her    desire    was    realised.      The 
little   bote   was  gone,   but  her  cry  was   heard 
in    a    neighlxtiiring  tree,  and  year  aft«P  year 
it  ceases  ni>t.     Let  the  wife  of   the    Pwwent 
liKteu,    take    warning,    and    fidfll    her    taslu) ; 
she  is  in  the  |n)wi-i'  of  her  hiiHliand's  mother, 
but    (he  wiiih    fur  wings   to   fly  away  in  not 
fiilflll^'<l  iLS  often  aK  expreKsed. 

Perliaps  the  worn-out  tratlitions  <if  a  niotliei'- 
in-law'»  imlimited  cajiacity  of  annoyance 
owe  their  origin  to  India.  Wherever  thei-e 
are  child  wives,  the  first  duty  of ,  the  hus- 
bands' mothers  is  to  bi'eak  their  spirits. 

India  is  too  large  for  vague  generalities. 
Its  population  of  280,000^000  embraces  nations 


and  ra,tes  ()f  gl-eat  vai-iety.  A  Mohammetlaii, 
for  example,  has  seveial  wives;  the  Totitts. 
a  hill  ti-ibe  of  the  Nilgii-is,  ai-e  innueent  of 
this  evil,  for  amongst  them  a  woman  liaH 
several  hiisliands.  Ctrntmstet  might  he  niiilti- 
plied  between  Parsees,  with  their  delicate 
features  and  olive  skin,  and  the  negro-tinted 


uotr  scHoor. 
(Under  twelve  and  married— Bood-bye  to  school  daye.) 


5 So  The  Q 

out-csates  Hiid  slnve-cttHtes ;  or  betweeii  the 
stalwart,  noble  Uikhs  and  those  natives  of 
South  India  on  whoae  fa(»s  and  chacact«r 
devil-wonhip  has  set  its  degrru<ling  stamp; 
but  the  Hindus  themselves,  who  number 
tbree-ftfths  of  the  population,  offer  Huffloient 
variety. 

An  Englishman,  bent  on  mastering  the 
myst«i'ies  of  theii'  code  of  wiirahip,  titt<^ade<l 
Uindu  debates  where  the  orthodox  and  the 
advanced  school  luet  together  In  discussion. 
"  Can  you  tell  uie,"  he  inquii-ed  at  last, 
confused  by  the  argiiiuents  and  couut^-i'- 
at^unients  tosskl  like  shuttlecocks  fivm  one 
to  another,  "of  one  sinf^le  ailicle  of  your 
ereed  which  yo\i  all  hold  in  couniion  ?  " 

"We  all  believe,"  one  of  them  replied, 
*'  in  the  sanctity  of  a  cow  and  in  the  de- 
pravity of  a  woman. " 

As  a  rule,  they  act   up   to   this  ai-ticle    of 


1  to  exchange  school  far  "puntah.") 


belief,  or  rather,  they  live  down  to  it.  Yet 
once  upon  a  time,  even  in  India,  theM' 
seems  to  have  been  a  Golden  Age  for  women. 
Their  present  social  condition  is  traced  to 
the  '  Mohanmiedan  invasion.  The  countiy 
was  harassed  by  irruptions  of  Arabs  and 
Persians  from  the  year  lOUO  until  it  was 
conquered  by  the  Sultan  Baber  in  lo£. 
The  Moslems  brought  with  theni  uot  only 
ravage  and  bluodshed,  but  many  evils 
hitherto  unknown  in  the  country.  The 
Hindu  homes  were  robbed  of  their  women 
and  girls  to  fill  the  hai-ems,  or  -zenanas,  as 
they  are  called  in  India,  and  the  Hindus 
shut  up  their  wives  and  daiighters  in  order 
to  protect  them.  Only  the  higher  castes  conld 
do  this  effectually.  Stern  necessity  i-equii-cd 
that  the  poorer  girls  and  wonien  should 
work,  and  it  offers  degrees  of  liberty  on  a 
descending  scale.  The  higher  the  caste.  Ilie 
more  complete  the  sec-lu- 

It  is  computed  that  at 
least  6,0U0,(X>0  girls  luul 
women  live  behind  the 
}nn-dah,  or  curtain,  me- 
tuphorically  a  veil  of 
dignity,  which  shuts  theiu 
off  from  the  outer  world. 
It  is  not  from  want  of 
natural  humanity  that  a 
zenana  is  the  darkest  part 
of  the  house  and  farthest 
away  from  the  entrance 
into  the  street.  A  Hindu 
is  very  i-eligious  j  it  is 
said  that  he  even  "  sins 
religiously."  His  sucred 
liooks    t«ll    him     that    a 

t*'ct*<l  ;  that  she  iiiiii't 
not  be  allowid  to  lixik 
ont  of  a  window  into  the 
street ;  that  no  man  ex- 
cept a  neaL'  ■'elation  iiiu.ft 
look  on  her  face,  and,  if 
she  offends,  she  may  be 
corrected  by  "  a  rope,  a 
whip,  or  a  cane."  They 
tell  him  some  things  to 
hei'  advantage,  but  more 
fivquently  the  i-evei-se. 
Hei*  is  a  text  from  a 
lawgiver  whose  aulhoHly 
the  majority  ivgai-d  as 
unquestioned  :— 

mental  I'ite  Is  perfoiiiied 
with  sacred  texts,  thUH 
the  law  is  settled;  women, 
who  are  destitute  of 
,  strength  and  destitute  of 

the  knowledge  of  Vedic 
texts,    are    ns    impiu-e   as 
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falsehood  itself;  that  is  a  fixed  rule."— Mauu 
is.  18. 

One  socratneDt  only  &vails  for  these,  the  un- 
beloved  of  the  gods— via.  marrittge.  Through 
her  husband,  a  woman  may  obtain  favour 
from  Heaven :  therefore,  neglect  of  the  only- 
Tiieana  of  grace  is  an  infringement  of  the 
sacred  law.  For  a.  high-caste  girl  of  fourteen 
to  he  found  unmarried  in  a  Bengali  father's 
house  is  a  shame  Xa  her  and  her  family.  A 
Hindu's  chief  hope  of  ultimate  happiness  is 
thrui^h  a  son;  hut  "even  the  son  of  a 
daughter  saves  him  who  has  no  sons  in  the 
next  world."  On  every  account,  then,  a  girl 
must  be  given  in  marriage,  or  a  father 
commits  unpardonable  sin,  and  risks  the 
penalty  of  cast«  excoinmiinication. 

But  an  ordinary  marriage  involves  an-  ex- 
penditure to  the  bride's  father  of  nt  least 
d^),  and  many  daughters  render  him  an  object 
n(  pity  and  iicto  often  the  prey  of  money- 
lenders. It  may  therefore  be  eafily  imagined 
what  care  hafl  been  necessary  from  British 
officials  to  prevent  girls  being  destroyed  at 
their  birth. 

It  is  said  that  the  early  marriage  system 
tx^an  at  least  Ave  hundred  years  before  the 
('hristian  era.  and  that,  according  to  Manu, 
eight  years  is  the  minimum  and  twelve  the 
maximum  of  marriageable  age.  But  since 
Hindus  of  directly  opposed  opinions  quot« 
their  scriptures  and  lawgivers  in  support  <if 
their  favourite  dogmas,  their  practice  is  more 
clearly  defined  than  their  precept.  Custom 
has  ntodifted  many  laws,  though,  in  itself,  it 
is  often  more  rniel  and  tyrannical  than  any 
other  niler  and  gidde.  The  earlier  the  act  of 
giving  a  daughter  in  marriage,  the  greater 
the  merit  and  the  richer  the  reward  in  that 
vague,  far-away  condition  where,  aft«r  being 
bom  at  leant  8,4(KI,000  times,  a  man  may  lie 
abdorbed  into  the  .Spirit.  Sonie  infant  girls 
while  still  in  their  mothers'  arms  bear  the 
luarriage  mark— a  line  of  scarlet  paint  in  the 
parting  of  their  hair,  which  is  given  at  the 
initial  ceremony  of  lietrothal,  I*rofesaional 
match -makers  assist  in  finding  a  husband, 
and,  when  parents  care  for  their  children,  the 
horoscope  is  usually  consulted. 

Will  the  boy  be  prosperous?  Will  he,  above 
all  things,  survive  the  bride  ?  If  so,  the 
match  is  judged  satisfactory  on  both  sides. 
Supposing  the  girl's  horoscope  is  bod,  a  boy 
with  an  equally  unpromising  one  is  sought 
for,  in  order  that  the  guardian  planets  on 
each  side  should  wrestle  together  till  the 
stnmger— almost  invariably  the  husband's — 
pr<!vail,  or  Iwth  fall  in  the  conflict,  and  hus- 
liand  and  wife  die  together. 

If  the  parents  cannot  afford  much  expense, 
or  have  not  sufficient  care  for  their  daughter 
\Ai  trouble  themselves  with  details  regaining 
her  future,  they  can  find  a  cheap  tbouglt  i*- 
ligious  lilternntive.    I'ertain  Brahmaiis  wander 


about  the  counti-y  who  ai-e  willing  to  mairy 
as  many  wives  as  are  offei'ed  to  them.  They 
obtain  by  this  means  free  board  and  lodging 
in  the  houses  of  their  fathers-in-law.  The 
betrothal  is  accomplished,  and  the  bridegroom 
goes  on  his  way— perhaps  never  again  to  loiik 
on  the  face  of  his  child   bride,  who,  on  her 


pai-t,  must  all  her  life  he  faithful  to  him, 
and,  at  his  death,  l>ecome  a  widow.  One 
Kulin  Brahman  in  Bengal  die<i  not  long  ago 
leaving  at  least  one  hundred  widows. 

In  ordinary  cases,  the  lietrothitl  is  followed 
by  a  second  ceremony,  which  takes  place  when 
the  bride  is  from  eight  to  fourteen— the  age 
regulated  by  the  orthodoxy  of  her  rela!-ions. 
On  the  day  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  pai-ents 
formally  give  their  daughter  to  her  husband, 
and  the  priests  pronounce  them  man  and  wife 
in  the  presence  of  the  sacred  fire  and  of  their 
relations  and .  friends,  A  small,  high-caate 
bride  is  often  very  happy  in  her  impoi-tHnce. 
What  if  she  is  so  laden  with  jewels  that  she 
cannot  stand  up — is  she  not  still  the  queen 
of  the  day?  But  night  comes:  then  she  is 
placed  in  a  covered  can-iage  or  litter,  whirh 
will  convey  her  t<)  the  house  of  her  father-in- 
law.    Her  childhood  iw  over,  though  slie  is  a 
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child  still  in  her  abaniloiiiiient  of  Ktief.  Her 
mother  knows  Ix'tt-i-p  than  she  does  thst  the 
sohs  and  eries  «iv  jDHtified.  The  bride  \% 
going  bi>hind  the  inirdali^an  iinpenetrnNe 
veil.  Time  will  bring  her  little  change  but 
BigUR  of  age.  If  her  great  hope  of  being  the 
mother  of  a,  son  xhoiild  prove  vain,  hei-  hiLs- 
hand  will  take  another  wife,  but,  denpised  and 
neglected,  she  must  live  on  in  the  zenana. 

A  niisHionary  of  the  (.'hiirch  of  England 
Zenana  Missionary  Soeiety  heaid  screama 
issuing  from  a  house  in  Krishnagar.  Hhe 
asked  a  man  standing  at  the  door  what 
was  the  matter.  It  was  only  a  little  hoic 
lately  airived  in  the  zenana.  She  asked 
pei-miseion  to  enter,  nnd  was  led  into  the 
wonien'H  apartments.  In  the  dhn  light 
she  (iudd  jiifit.  di.sfem  a  small  heap  in  the 
comer,  and  pliiiiitivc  niixms  t<dd  her  that  it 
wa«  .voniething  living.  She  drew  near  and 
BlHike.  and  a  woel>pgone  fiice  app<<are4l.  to 
he  instantly  hidden  in  ,t^tTof  at  the  sight  of 
ft  faii--i>iiniplexioned  i-^glish woman.  By  de- 
grees tin-  sound  of  a  gentle  voice  speaking 
her  oivii  language  and  the  sight  of  a  simp- 
iMMik  inspire*!  cnriosity  and  confidence.     The 


"They  beat  me  because  I  cried  for  my  mother." 


"What  made  you  wreain?"  the  liwiy  anketl. 
"They  bent  me,"  the  child  replied,  and  she 


drew  up  her  aari,  and  disclosed  wales  which 
showed  that  she  had  had  ample  excuse. 

"Why  did  they  beat  yon?" 

"  Because  I  cried  for  my  mother."  And  the 
face  puckered  afresh  with  the  recollection 
of  lost  love  and  care.  And  now  that  the 
new  friend,  whose  tendemesis  hail  dried  her 
tears,  must  leave  her.  what  should  she  do? 
Before  going  away,  the  Einglish woman  pleaded 
with  the  niothei--in-law  not  to  piniish  Ihe 
young  wife  again  for  the  same  oHence. 

"It  is  so  natural  that  a  child  should  cry 
for  her  mother,"  she  ui^ed. 

A  smile  was  the  only  response.  This  was 
the  ymmg  bride's  honeymoon,  and  it  was 
not  an  uncommon  bc^nning  of  wedded  life. 
Tlie  anthoress,  '■  A.L.O.E." -a  missionarj-  of 
the  'same  society  in  the  Pimjab— met  with  a 
little  pupil  the  day  after  her  arrival  in  her 
husband's  zenana.  The  child  crept  into  her 
white-haired  tea<'her's  anus,  her  t^arfid'  fH<i' 
and  heaving  frame  mntJ'ly  appealing  f<n-  sym- 
palhy  and  help.  The  gentle  old  lady  held 
her  in  a  loving  embrace :  but  stronger  aims 
were  needed  t<)  protect  a  young  Imtr  from 
oppressive  custom. 

It  is  hard  to  find  a  bright  side  to  the 
picture  of  zenana  life.  The  weary  monotony 
is  seldom  broken.  Even  domestic  duties  arc 
l)eneath  the  dignity  of  a  very  high-caste  wife, 
tjhe  smokes,  she  sleeps,  she  chews,  she  plaits 
her  hair,  she  coimts  her  jewels ;  at  last  she 
dies  without  hope  or  comfort. 

■■  I  shall  spend  all  my  life  in  this  narrow 
room,"  said  one  young  wife  bitterly;  "then 
f  shall  die,  and  they  will  put  tne  into  a 
narr<)W  grave,  and  that  will  be  the  end  of  uje." 

Another  who  had  begini  tn  realise  that 
tliere  wtia  a  fair  world  outside  the  four  walls 
of  her  prison,  which  she  could  enjoy  if  only 
she  were  allowed,  li>oked  with  liquid  eyes 
into  the  face  of  itn  English  Imly  visitor,  and 
ini|«ire<l— 

"Why  are  we  so  different  from  you?  You 
ai'e  like  that  bird,"  she  continued,  pointing 
to  a  dove  which  flew  past  the  window  above 
her.  '■  You  are  like  that  bird  flying  towartl 
hetvven;  we  are  like  the  same  bird,  shnt  up 
in  ft  cage,  with  its  wings  clipped." 

Seven  years  ago.  a  little  girl  of  nine  yeai's 
old  was  seen  on  the  parapet  of  n  house  in 
Bombay.  A  pid iceman,  noticing  that  she 
seemed  inclined  to  throw  herself  down  int<) 
the  street,  entered,  and  found  the  i-eason 
why  her  life  had  become  too  heavy  a  burden 
to  l>ear.  Her  husband,  a  man  of  forty-seven, 
who  had  been  already  married  fourteen  tjnies, 
had  bought  her  fnnu  her  father  for  fourteen 
rupees  a  month.  He  had  beaten  her  and 
had  threatened  to  kill  her  if  she  failed  to 
untie  a  knot  in  his  hair  within  five  da>-s. 
The  case  was  tried:  but.  as  there  was  not 
sufficient  evidence  to  prove  liabitual  cruelly. 
was    evwitually  dismissed.     It  was   reported 
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{The  girl  on  the  right  was  married  at  eleven— aged  eighteen  when  photo  t 


ill  llip  |nvss.  with  nil  indignnnt  prolpst 
ngaiiiNl.  (Ill-  " ('Iiilil-Miiii'ing(>  Iniquity."  Ini- 
iiljLiintion  Hlls  in  lli<-  iliirk  ontiiiim  nf  this 
pic'tiii'i'  Willi  still  (liii'kcr  Khnding.  mid  ti-nccs 
ill  the  tHu^kgi-uiind  I  lie  kI^iihI-k  or  fmii'tt-i'ii 
iiii!4pnihl(^  victims.  It.  in  cawy  to  tliink  of  the 
young  wife,  her  soft  little  finK^-M  ti-eiiihliiif!; 
and  clumsy  fmiii  frights  hm  she  tvies,  <m  pain 
of  death,  to  fulfil  tile  tAsk  her  loiil  niul  pitt- 
teetoi-  has  sot  hei'.  Fefhapsi  the  Kl<«'y  of 
Bluelipard  is  nn  e&ay  to  I'li-dit. 

if  the  child  wife  h;is  a  haiil  lot,  what  of 
the  chikl  widow  ? 

)t  iu  well  known  that  for  many  centnricR 
it  was  the  custom  for  a  widow  t<)dic  on  the 
fnneral  pyre  of  her  hnstwtnd.  and  through  this 
sacrifi<*p  of  life  to  win  the  honotimhle  title 
of  mtfi-a  virtiioiiB  wonuin.  Tn  V&>.  Lord 
Williiiin  Bentinck  made  thin  rite  illegal;  luit 
for  many  yeai's  the  rt-ligioiiK  instinct  of 
Hindus  evaded  the  Bi'itish  la«-.  ('ai-ey  and 
other  missionaries  wei-e  witnesses  of  the 
hoiTihle  sight,  and  neither  their  protests  noi- 
eiitreatitM,  nor  their  thr('«tH  of  Gixl's  judg- 
ment, availed  to  save  the  victim.  In  1888  a 
native  Christian  in  India  xhoWKd  snmf  mis- 
.   the   Godavery  district  the  spot 


wliero  his  ginndmother  had  perfinnneil  /laff 
in  l»t7.  It  is  htvrdly  a  matter  of  wimder  that 
a  widow  should  pi'efer  the  short,  sharp  agony 
of  the  Hre  t<i  the  slow  tortui-e  of  a  lifetime, 
which  is  often  llic  only  all«-mative,  A  Hindu 
gentleman  WTites :  "To  a  Hindn  wid()W,  death 
is  a  tho\i:4niid  tinier  iiiore  welcome  than  her 
mieerablp  existence,"  The  Hindu  lady  Riik- 
iimliai,  whose  lett^ers  to  the  TimeH  of  liaiUi 
onl'Child  Man-iage"  and  "Enforced  Widow- 
hood "  in  1885  roused  a  cry  i>f  indignation  in 
England  and  America,  writes; — 

"There  are  four  principal  CAHten  antong  the 
HintluK.  and  of  them  lill  I  think  the  third 
caijte,  the  Kayatfh€Ui  ('writers'),  to  which  T 
lie  long,  make  their  widows  suffer  moat. 
When  a  hiisliand  dies,  his  wife  sulTers  as 
much  as  if  the  death-angel  liiul  I'lime  for 
her  iiImo.  yhe  niust  not  he  appro;u'hed  by 
any  of  her  relations,  hut  several  women 
(wives  of  Imrbers)  arc  in  waiting,  and  as 
i40on  as  the  husband's  last  breath  is  drawn 
they  rush  at  the  new-made  widow  and  t«ir 
off  her  ornaments.  At  the  funeral,  the  re- 
latives, men  as  well  as  wonicii.  have  to  ac- 
i.-ompany  the  corpse  t^  the  burning  ghat. 
The  men   follow  the  corpse,  the  women  fomo 
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after,  aiid  last  the  widow,  led  by  the 
barbers'  wives,  Theytake  care  that  at  least 
two  hundred  feet.  inter\-ene  between  her  and 
any  other  woitinn,  for  it  is  aupposed  that  if 
her  shadow  fell  on  any  (her  tormentors  ex- 
cepted),   she   also    would    become    a    widow. 


Q.  What  is  cruel  P 

A.  The  heart  of  a  viper, 

g.  What  is  more  cruel  than  that? 

A.  The  heart  of  a  woman. 

y.  What  is  the  most  cruel  of  all? 

A.  The  heart  of  a  soulless,  penniless  widow. 

Stfttistica  are  hiirdenaome  and  hard  (o 
remember ;  but  one  fact  proved  by  flgiires 
gives  some  idea  of  the  load  of  misery  laid 
upon  innocent  young  shonlders.  The  last 
census  showed  that  there  were  in  India 
77,918  widows  under  nine  years  of  age.  All 
are  not  treated  with  equal  severity,  for 
customs  vary  in  different  part^  of  India, 
and  humanity  and  natural  affection  oft^n 
lise  above  cmel  creed  or  eiiatom.  At  the 
Mime  time,  the  suffering  of  these  children  is 
Ijpyond  English  conception.  It  shows  a 
eertain  amount  of  enlightf^nnient  Xa  allow 
((iris  to  attend  school,  oi-  to  in\ite  English 
teachers  intti  a  zenana.  Yet,  even  in  a 
(l\rlstiAn  mission  school.  1)rjewe11ed  little 
girls  have  l>pen  seen  keeping  n  shrinking 
figure  in  a  coarse  whit*-  HUri  at  arms'  length. 
lest  her  shadow  should  fall  on  them  and 
bring  ill-luck.     Zenana  visitors  have   notice«) 


{Several  already  married.) 


One  of  the  rough  women  goes  in  front,  and 
shouts  aloud  to  any  passer-by  to  get  out 
of  the  way  of  the  accursed  thing,  as 
if  the  poor  woman  were  a  wild  l(ea«t ; 
the  others  <Irag  her  along.  Separated 
from  her  husband,  though  she  lives  she  is 

"The  English  have  alxillshed  Htiti.  but 
aliiH !  neither  the  English  nor  the  angels 
know  what  goes  on  in  our  homes;  and 
Hindus  not  only  don't  care,  but  think 
it  good.  What  1  do  not  Hindus  fear  what 
such  (ippre^ssion  may  lead  to  ?  If  the 
widow's  shadow  is  to  be  dreaded,  why 
do  they  darken  and  overshadow  the  whole 
land  with  it  ?  I  am  told  that  in  England 
they  comforts  the  widows'  hearts,  hut 
there  is  no  comfort,  for  us." 

What  can  be  expected  of  a  girl  who 
grows  up  with  the  sense  that  she  is 
looked  upon  as  an  accursed  thing?  Every- 
one is  against  her,  and  she  has  no  hope 
of  compassion  op  foi-giveness  from  any  one 
of  the  33n.OOO.OOO  gods  whose  property  it 
is  always  to  ptmish  and  torment.  Small 
Avonder  if  a  child  of  five  or  six-  -realising 
that  she  is  a  s<icial  leper,  and  rrediteii 
with  an  inclination  to  all  that  is  Imtl - 
Kiioidd  harden  her  soi'c  little  heart,  and 
lea  111  to  justify  her  clmi-acl*'!'.  Here  is 
jNii't  of  a  catechism  titken  from  Hindu 
ethical  teaching:  — 


{A   mother  at  twelve  years   old,/ 
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the  cowed  facti  of  a  widow  atanding  apart 
and  belli nd  the  wives,  whose  lessons  she 
may  not  nhare.  eagerly  listening  for  some 
word  bf  comfort. 

"  What  have  they '  against  me  ? "  cried  a 
young-  widow  to  ft  xenann  miskiionary.  Her 
poniplaint  was  not  of  her  relations,  hnt  of 
the  gods,  whom  thoy  IimI  told  her  she  had 
offended  in  ft  former  existence.  Many 
widows  meekly  accept  their  lot,  and  try  to 
expiate  their  sin  by  following  the  prescribed 
roles  of  discipline.  They  must  only  eat  one 
meal  a  day,  and  that  of  coarse  food.  They 
uniat  fast,  in  some  districts  every  eleventh 
day,  in  others  once  or  twice  a  month,  and 
during  twenty-four  hours  no  moreel  of  food 
must  pass  their  lips,  and  it  is  a  merit  not 
|j)  swallow  ft  drop  of  water.  They  must 
not  Bleep  on  a  l>ed,  lest  they  cause  their 
husbands  to  fall  fi-oni  a  realm  of  blisH. 
In  the  Deccrtn,  their  heads  are  shaven  once 
II  fortnight,  and  in  no  case  may  they  be 
adorned  with  tlie  jewels  so  pleasant  to  the 
OrientAl  eye.  Life  i»  oft«n  made  imendur- 
nhle,  and  ft  widow  contrives  to  escape  either 
by  suicide  or  by  taking  up  the  disgraceful 
callit^  of  a  dancing  girl. 

But  these  are  no  longer  her  only  alterna- 
tives. A  brighter  day  is  dawning.  The  rights 
eotia  Judge  of  the  Widow  and  the  Friend  of 
('hildren  has  opened  a  way  of  deliverance. 
The  trials  of  widowhood  have  in  many  cases 
been  the  rough  blast  which  has  driven 
himdredH  into  a  quiet  haven.  The  story 
of  one  girl,  now  in  a  training  home  in 
Bi-ngal,  may  be  given  as  an  instance.  .She 
hjui  been  always  a  widow,  as  far  as  she 
knew,  for  her  husband  died  when  she  was 
loo  young  to  imderatand  the  relationship. 
This  child  was  seen  by  the  son  of  ft  neigh- 
iioiir.  and  her  unusual  beauty  tempts  him  to 
titeal  her  fi-om  her  home.  He  defied  the 
rule  which  condenins  a  widow  to  perpetual 
monming,  anil  was  imprisoned  for  kidnapping. 
The  young  widow's  case  was  now  hanler 
than  ever  in  it«  double  disgrace.  Worn 
almost  to  a  shadow  with  fejir,  fasting,  and 
sorrow,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  she  was 
found  and  rescned '  by  some  zenana  mission- 
aries. She  is  now  a  happy  Christian,  witli 
friends  and  companions  to  love  her,  and  is 
looking  forward  to  a  life  of  usefulness,  when 
her  time  of  training  is  over. 

Labour  amongst  these  women  is  not  in 
vain,  though  their  overpowering  number  and 
the  Ijarrieni  which  hedgt^  them  rtmnd  might 
I'nMily  iliscouri^e  human  effol^.  The  end  in 
siwe,  for,  even   in   the  shiuli'^  of  diirknesn  and 


ignorance,  many  of  them  are  crying  to  the 
great  unknown  God  to  plead  their  cause. 
(.!an  such  a  prayer  as  the  following,  written 
and  used  by  a  Hindu  widow,  fail  to  find  an 


"O  God,  Almighty  and  Unapproachable, 
think  upon  Thy  mercy,  which  is  a  vast  sea, 
and  remember  lis.  0  Lord,  save  us,  for  we 
cannot  bear  our  hard  lot.  Many  of  us  have 
killed  ourselves,  and  are  still  killing  ourselves. 
O  God  of  mercy,  our  prayer  to  Thee  is  this, 


"Always  a  ividoiu.  aa  far  aa  she  knew." 

that  the  curse  may  he  removed  from  the 
women  of  India,  ("reate  in  the  hearts  of 
men  some  sympathy,  that  oiu-  lives  may  no 
longer  l>e  passed  in  vain  longing,  that,  saved 
by  Thy  mercy,  we  may  taste  something  of 
tiie  joys  of  life.  .  .  .  O  Thou  Hearer  of 
Prayer,  if  we  have  sinned  against  Thee,  for- 
give, but  we  are  too  ignorant  to  know  what 


Ought    not 
lieart«  of  the  iiatio 
;ivell  us  a,  noitle  po 


thih 
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And  triiimphant  he  Rlandn. 
And  holds  nnnware 
All  tiPBiiH  iti  hlH  lnuidn." 


CHAPTER- I. 

i  DEPARTURE    FIMtM    ST,    PA? 


[E  platfonn  jit  St. 
Pan<ni«  wh,s  in  n 
biiHtle  incidcnlAl  to 
thfi  di^piirtuif  of 
the  inominK  ex- 
preHS  to  the  Noi'th ; 
and  people  wer« 
hiirryinK  to  and 
fro  in  the  usual 
fiiws,  which  to  nt)n- 
triivellinK    spec- 


Twd  youiiR  men, 
whoKi-  liti;ini-H  untl 
diVKH  and  facef 
lietukeiiiHl  n  eei'- 
tain  lelBure,  and  who  ha^l  the  healthy  ready- 
for-any thing  expresHion  which  in  Imppily 
common  t*i  Eiigli»hnien.  wwe  lonnginf;  along 
In  apparent  indecision  of  purpose,  when 
"  Thei-e  they  are  1 "  from  the  month  of  one  made 
the  other  turn  quickly.  Advancing  along  the 
{ilivtfonn  towards  them,  accompanied  by  an 
official  <if  the  railway,  were  a  gentleman  and 
lady,  lioth  tall  iknd  siifflciently  distinguished 
in  appearance  from  the  masH  iif  pasttengere  fo 
attract  attention.  The  former  was  carrying 
a  haliy— a  little  l¥>y  of  quite  unusual  lieauty 
and  fairtieaB— who  was  observing  with  a  de- 
lighted and  eager  face  all  the  hustle  around. 

The  party  stopped  befoiv  a  flrst'Class  carriage 
of  the  long  train,  which  the  giiard  proceeded 
Ut  label  "  Engaged."  The  lady  then  got  into 
the  carriage,  and  the  gentlentan.  after  a 
tender  embrace,  hande<l  the  child  U>  her. 
Tlie  window  was  immediately  drawn  np,  the 
blinds  were  let  down,  and  the  gentleman 
walked  hurriedly  away  to  the  station  entrance. 
"That    1b    them  I "    ungrammatically    and 


I'uiphatically  rei>eftt«l  the  yoiing  man.  Thomas 
F<uuitjiyne.  "And  if  yen  ilon'l  Ihink  it  Icmks 
tlHhy.  and  that  1  was  right,  well  !  I  doMI 
agi-ee  with  yon." 

•■  I  don't  see  anything  flshy."  Robert  Lanip- 
jum  i-eplied ;  "  it  seems  to  me  a  very  usual 
proceeding.  You  often  meet  with  a«  nian 
and  bis  wife  and  a  baby  travelling." 

"Yes,  but  they  don't  look  exactly  like 
these  people ;  nor  do  they,  as  a  rule,  go 
.alMtut  without  a  nurse  or  si)meone  Ui  loiik 
afU-r  the  youngHter.  Besides,  they  looked 
luieasy,  agitated — just  iu4  people  would  liK>k 
if  they  were  thieving.  Kn,  Bol»,  I  mean  in 
stt'   the   end   of  iW 

"  Well,  if  you  like  U>  waste  a  holiday  so — ' 
He  pauHed,  his  eyes  travelling  down  the  plii'- 
form.      ■'  Met'  !    thei^e's  some  nu>i'e  €>r  it  then. ' 

Tliey    hiul    been    saimt^-ring   aliuig    lowniil: 


a  yoimg  man  spHng  fii>m  one  of  the  haiililv 
arri^■ing  <-ali».  j<iin  the  gentleuiaii,  who  wit> 
evidently  awaiting  him.  iiml  turn  in  latft-i 
I'onveniatinn  to  the  train. 

Both,  befoiv  turning,  dii'ected  ansioii* 
glances  at  the  inmates  of  the  swiftly  aiTi*- 
ing  caha  ;  and,  as  Tom  Fountayije  took  oaiw 
U>  point  out,  both  were  evidentlj-  uneasy  i- 
tji  whom   they   might   I'ecogiiise. 

■'Some  villainy,  my  friend,  1  do  l>elievp," 
Tom  said  positively. 

The  yonng  man  who  had  just  arrived— .1 
strong,  soldier-like  man,  with  something  fiireign 
about  bis  dress,  adding  a  certain  distinction  to 
his  English  good  looks— was  without  luggnge 
of  any  kind,  and  inniiediately  entered  Ihi" 
carriage  where  the  lady  and  child  were  already 
installed.  During  the  minute  or  bo  that  Iht- 
door  was  open,  the  wat.chers  saw  that  [tve- 
parations  had  already  l>een  made  for  the 
baby's  conif<Jrt  during  the  journey.  Shawb 
and  cushions  were  laid  along  the  seat,  and  a 
liosket  of  food  and  fnut  was  unpacked.  Tlie 
boy,  trcftting   np  and   down  the  carriage,  had 
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raptuTOUHly  greeted  tbe  new  ftrrival,  calling 
in  delighted  accents,  "Dorl  Dor!"  flingiug 
himself  on  thf;  yotmg  man's  legs,  and  exiilt- 
ingly  telling  some  tnle  into  his  ear  in  broken 
hal>j'  lingo,  as  he  was  lifted  up.  The  warn- 
ing of  the  giiard,  a  nionient  or  two  Inter, 
brought  the  lady  out  of  the  carriage  on  to 
the  platform  by  her  hutiband's  side.  The  , 
window  WAS  again  pulled  up,  the  bliiide  wefe 
drawn,  the  gimrds  waved  their  signals,  and 
tbe  ti'ain  began  to  move  slowly  along. 

As  it  started,  a  man  ran  humedly  on  to  tbe 
platform,  caught  sight  of  the  couple  standing 
watching,  gave  an  exclamation,  and  ran  by 
the  side  of  the  train,  eagerly  scanning'  the 
carriages.  Finding  himself  too  late,  or  not 
discovering  what  he  wanted,  he  eiiuglit  hold 
of  the  guaid's  door  nt  the  end,  and  trie<l  to 
cnU'r  the  van.  At  a  signal  from  the  guard, 
two  or  three  portei-s  rushed  at  and  pulled  him 
iNick.  binding  hini  on  the  platform  almost 
cliiae  to  the  lady's  side.  When  he  saw  that  his 
purpose  was  frustrated,  he  shouted  frantically 
after  the  swiftly  departing  guard  :  "  Stolen 
child  I    Stolen  I    Stop  it !    Stop  it  1  " 

And  then  he  turned,  finding  him- 
self face  to  face  with  the  couple— 
Mr,  and  Mrs.  Cardyne— whose  actions 
had  )>een  found  su  interesting  hy 
Tom  Pountayne. 

The  lady  stood,  pale  and  imnerved, 
gazing  at  the  frustrated  man,  ber 
evident  emotion  caused  either  by  the 
danger  he  had  run  or  hy  the  sight 
of  the  man  himself.  Tom  thought  it 
was  the  tatter.  Impelled  by  some 
liettfr  feeling  than  the  i)ne  of  curi- 
osity that  had  hitherto)  actuated  hiin, 
that  young  man  of  previsions  and 
impulses  drew  neawr,  as  the  look  of 
terrified  recognition  came  aeross  ber 
face ;  and  so  heard  distinctly  the 
faltering.  "  That  is  the  uian,  An- 
drew ! "  with  which  she  turned,  and 
laid  her  hand  on  her  husband's  arm. 
The  man  himself  looked  after  the 
two  and  wowled,   as    he   t^Hi    turned 


chance  he  most  longed  for — a  chance  con- 
nected with  the  strongest  and  most  obstinate 
feeling  of  his  nature— his  love  for  his  young 
kinswoman— Svl)e II  Fountavne— had.  so  far, 
failed  him. 

The  friend.  Robert  Lampson,  with  whom 
he  was  now  on  the  way  to  spend  a  fortnight's 
holiday,  cycling  in  the  North,  was  the  son  of 
a  London  clei^yman,  and  was  a  clerk  in  one 
of  the  big  lianks.  Both  men  bad  been  at 
school  and  college  together,  bwt  whilst  one 
had  got  on  in  strides,  the  other  bad  stuck, 
Robert  accepted  life  as  a  drudgery,  and  had 
none  of  the  sunny  hopefulness  which  made 
Tom  Fountaync's  cham).  He  acted  as  a  sort 
of  brake  to  Tom,  hut  his  cool-headed  Judg- 
ment had  often  a  value.  Just  now  it  was  in 
abeyan<'e.  their  pivsence  at  St.  Pancras  lieing 
due  U.t  one  of  the  sudden  previsions  to  which 
Tom  was  avibject. 

Happening  U\  go  down  Fleet  Street  for  a 
purchiuie.  they  had  had  to  pause  for  a  second, 
as  a  lady  and.  gentleman  came  out  on  to  the 
pavement     l>efoi-e     Ihem     fT'oiii     the    Temple. 


Thomas  Fountrtyne  was  a  rising 
young  surgeon,  whose  genius  and  a 
I'crtain  speculative  daring  hid  fair  to 
make  him  one  day  a  success.  He 
wtis  beginning  to  be  looked  upon  as 
a  lucky  n)an ;  but  the  luck  was  simply 
the  residt  of  extra  cautiim,  coupled 
with  a  profound  sense  of  his  own  limit- 
ations, and  an  intelligent  use  of 'every 
advantage  he  could  seize.  He  was 
cheer>'  and  sociable,  and  n  pleasant 
companion,  his  optimistic  views  pro- 
ducing the  eiTect  of  sunshine  on  other 
more  dreary-  natures.  To  such  a 
ue.       And    yet    the 


He  caught  iiold  of  the  guard's  door. 


They  repojfnisert  In  llieir  tnwk  n  wohbling  tripy<'ll''t. 


Between  then)  toddled  a  white-frocked  hnhy, 
whom  the  Kentleiiinii  lifted  into  his  urms  na 
he  hailetl  a  chI).  Toni's  first  cursory  glnnre 
iinniediiil*'ly  (txert   itself   in  deep  scnitiiiy  im 

"By  Jiivel"  he  ext^iainied  softly,  in  excite<l 
amazement.  "  here  is  the  answer,  I  do  lie- 
lieye  that  is  the  childl    There's  luck,  Bohl" 

"Don't  see  it.  That  little  rhap's  got  his 
father  and  mother  in  tow.  Don't  nuike  a 
fool  of  yourwlf,  Tom  I  " 

For    the    other    had   drawn    near,  and  was 


eagerly  listening  to   the  gentl« 
tions  to  the  cabman. 

"It's  yon   that's  the  fool!     I'll 
wits  I'm  right! ''he  sjtid  eagerly. 
1  'in  going  to  follow  them  up.    ]  'in 
Pauonus." 

"  Don't  Ik'  a  downright  idiot,"  ei 
(he  other.  "Oh.  well!  if  you're 
make   a  f<Kil  of   yourself,   I  'II   <'<ini<' 

Tom  h;ul  hailed  n  hnns<m>,  and 
ing  hito  it. 


's  instnic- 
stake  my 
off  to  St! 


"A  hundred  pounds 
are  not  earned  every 
day,"  Tom  had  said 
when  they  were  off. 
"  And  I  had  one  of 
n)y  previsions,  when  I 
read  that  advertise- 
ment, that  I  was  going 
to  have  an  innings. 
Now  you  read  it  again, 
and  see  if  I  'm  not 
borne  out." 

He  handed  a  paper 
to  his  friend,  who  rej»d 
it     carefully.       It    ran 

"HuNDBEn  Poons 
Rbward.  Stolen  Child. 
Above   reward   will    be 

will  give  information 
of  the  whereaboute  of 
a  boy  about  twenty 
months  old,  eiippoiM-d 
to  be  in  the  charge  of 
a  tall  young  man.  The 
I>oy  tins  been  stolen 
from  his  frienda,  has 
fair  hair  and  hhie  eyes, 
and  is  probably  lure- 
footed.  F()r  further 
particulars,  _  apply  U> 
XlMKNEfl,  *— ,  Fleel 
Street." 

"I  happened  to  no- 
tice that  that  baby 
had  little  whit**  shoeH 
on,"  oltjected  Bob. 

"So  did  [.  But  I 
also  saw  that  he  had 
got  no  socks  on  under  them.      His  feet   weit 

"  But  he  hiul  got  his  father  and  mother 
with  him."  < 

"I'm  not  so  sure.  He  was  holloaing  'Dor! 
Dor  I'  and  seemed  to  me  Ui  lie  by  no  niennii 
HMtisfled  with  his  company." 

"Well,"  said  the  other,  "you'll  find  plenty 
to  do,  and  get  yourself  into  a  jolly  mess,  if 
you  go  after  babies  who  don't  seem  satistietl 
with   their  company." 

Blithe  gave  a  grudging  assent  to  the  astute- 
ness of  his  friend  «,s  aftar  witnessing  the 
departure  of  the  train,  they  returned  to  in- 
terview Ximenes  in  Fleet  Street.  For  at  lea--*l 
the  circumstances  hod  l)een  unusual. 

"  The  most  ordinary  travellers  often  make 
n  great  fuss,"  Bob  had  suggested,  "and  thiisc 
people  ItMiked  very  nice.  I  should  be  careful 
with  Mr.  Ximenes.    It  may  be  a  fraud." 

The  two  young  nien  found  their  way  to  the 
top  floor  of  <ifflee8  in  Fleet  Street.  Here  the 
man  t'liey  had  seen  at  St.  Pancrns  had  arrived 
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lx»foi-e  them.  He  looked  sulky  and  put  out, 
and  did  not  allude  to  his  own  presence  at  the 
station'  when  Tom  announced  the  business 
which  had  brought  him.  But  he  pointed  out 
somewhat  sarcastically,  that,  as  the  informa- 
tion led  no  further  than  to  St.  Pancras,  where 
now  most  certainly  the  boy  was  not,  the 
reward  had  not  been  earned. 

Whilst  Tom  was  arguing  the  question,  with 
a  view  of  finding  out  something  about  the 
child,  Lampson  appi-oached  the  dinghy  window 
/ooking  down  into  Fleet  Street,  In  turning, 
he  saw  with  surprise,  that  just  within  a  little 
inner  door  which  stood  open,  a  man  was 
standing,  listening  intently  to  the  convei-sa- 
tum  in  the  office.  He  was  an  extremely 
.handsome  man,  of  foreign  aspect,  carefully 
di'essed,  and  looked  like  a  gentteman.  Indeed, 
his  whole  appeai'ance  so  contradicted  his 
present  action  that  Bob  studied  him  with 
intei-est.  Not  only  was  he  listening,  but  he 
was  intently  watching  Tom  through  the 
nanT)w  slit  provided  by  the  half-open  door. 

**  Who  is  the  child  ?  "  Tom  was  at  last  asking 
plainly.     **Who  ai-e  his  parents?" 

"It  does  not  matter  who  he  is,  nor  are  we 
at  liberty  to  tell.  **  He  has  been  stolen,  and 
we  are  commissioned  to  oifer  a  reward  for 
information.  At  present  your  information  is 
n^  l>etter  than  our  own." 

**Are  you  Ximenes?"  Tom  asked  quickly. 
*'  I  wish  to  see  Mr.  Ximenes,  the  advertiser." 

"He  is  engaged.  My  name  is  Loris.  I  can 
give  him  any  message." 

Tom  had  just  lifted  his  eyes,  and  had  noticed 
his  friend's  intent  gaze,  which  had  inspired 
his  question.  Acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
one  of  his  impulses,  he  now  crossed  the  room, 
and  for  a  second,  In^foi'e  it  was  withdi-ayvn, 
saw  the  face  and  figure  of  the  listener.  A 
perplexed  l<K>k,  (luickly  changing  into  one  of 
angiy  amazement,  ci-ossed  Tom's  face.  That 
man  hei-e !  What  could  it  mean  ?  For  a 
moment ,  it  seemed  as  though  he  would  make 
his  way  i|pty  the  inner  i*oom.  But  he  mastered 
himself. 

**  Oome  along ! "  he  said  to  Bob ;  and  with  a 
short  "Good-morning"  to  Loris,  the  friends 
went  out. 

Tom  did  not  speak  until  they  got  down  to 
the  street.    Then  he  said— 

"Those  two  aiv  a  fi-aud:  I  am  sure  gf  it. 
You  snei»r  at  my  impulses.   Bob.     But  I  am 
much  mistaken    if  mischief  isn't  intended  to 
that  baby.     So  I  am  going  to  tuni  detective.- 
I  miust  find  the  child." 

"What  do  you  pn)pose  to  do." 

"We  will  go  North  by  the  same  train  to- 
mori'ow  morning." 

"  Why  not  this  afternoon  ?  " 

"Because  I  fancy  guards  and  portei's  are 
changed,  and  I  want  to  see  the  same." 

Tom's  whole  expression  and  attitude  were 
so  changed  from  their  former  holiday  leisure 


that  his  friend  saw  something  gi'ave  was 
hidden  by  what  seemed  to  him  but  a  whim 
He  was  pi-eoccupied  and  thoughtful,  anc 
Lampson  judged  from  a  word  or  two  which 
he  let  fall  that  the  man  he  had  seen  l>ehind 
the  door  must  have  aroused  some  bitter 
feeling. 

After  sundry  rather  careful  preparations,  the 
two  started  noi-thwards  by  the  same  train  the 
next  morning.  They  had  tried  to  gt»t  informa- 
tion fi-om  the  guaid,  Tom  asking  casually — 

"Did  the  little  kid  get  to  his  journey's  end 
all  right  the  day  befoi'e  ?  " 

"What  little  kid?"  the  guaixl  ha^l  asked. 

"  The  one  that  that  man  was  after,  the  one 
who  tried  U)  boaixi  your  Van.  He  was  in  a 
tearing  rage,  and  said  the  l)oy  was  stolen." 

"  Oh,  did  he  ?  Well,  he  wasn't  then.  His 
uncle  was  thei-e  to  meet  him,  all  right, 
at " 

But  heiH?  the  man's  attention  was  claimed, 
and  his  l^eai-ers  wei-e  disappointed. 

The  young  men  took  tickets  for  Nottingheim, 
intending  to  ride  Noi-th  fi-om  theiv.  As  they, 
with  the  other  passengei's,  sti-eamed  out  of 
the  carriages  on  to  the  platfonn,  Toui  sud- 
denly exclaimed— 

"  That  chap  Loris  is  here  !  Tliere— with  vl 
bag  in  his  hand." 

"  You  see  to  the  things  whilst  I  find  out 
where  he  goes,"  Bob  suggested  quickly. 

Pulling  his  hat  over  his  eyes,  and  hunching 
his  shoulders  into  a  slouch,  BoV>  stood  whei*e 
he  was  able  to  hear  the  man  announce  himself 
as  a  detective  to  the  porter  in  the  doorway, 
and  ask  a  question  or  two  about  a  tall  young 
man  in  charge  of  a  child.  But  the  man  had 
seen  no  (me  of  the  kind. 

Loris  then  seemed  to  '  change  his  mind 
suddenly  ;  and  turned  back  to  th(»  platfonn, 
alongside  which  the  ti'ain  waj^  still  waiting 
with  open  dooi-s.  In  the  dooi'way,  he  came 
face  to  face  with  Tom,  the  luggage  and 
bicycles  in  tow.  On  seeing  him,  Ijoris  wait<Kl, 
believing  himself  uni-ecognised  in  the  dis- 
guise of  the  beai-d  he  had  assumed.  Follov/- 
ing  the  two  young  men,  Loris  entered  the 
omnibus  in  which  they  were  establishing  their 
goods,  and  was  driven  to  an  hot-el. 

"  He  is  after  us  now,"  Tom  had  had  time  to 
say  quickly  ;  "so  we  will  11m  him  about  a 
bit." 

And  he  hugged  himself  on  his  pi-escic^nce 
when,  the  next  day,  they  I'ecognised  in  their 
track  a  wobbling  tricyclist,  whom  they  headed 
al>out,  with  considerable  i>leasui'e.  They  spent 
a  pleasant  day  in  idling  along  the  country 
lanes,  taking  long  I'ests  by  wayside  brooks  and 
in  coimtiy  inns.  Not  till  the  third  day  after 
their  departure  did  Tom  put  into  woids  a 
plan  which  had  been  simmering  in  his  brain 
since  they  left  London. 

"I  've  got  8(mie  relations  not  far  from  here," 
he  said  when  they  were  having  a  meal  in  a 
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Sheffield  inn,  **  some  cousins  who  have  often 
asked  me  to  visit  them,  but " 

Tom  broke  off  and  looked  thoughtful.  Whilst 
he  was  speaking,  Loris  had  entered  the  room, 
and  taken  his  place  at  some  little  distance. 
Tom  w^ent  on  : 

"  They  live  at  an  old  Gi'ange,  quite  off  any 
ix)ad.  Nothmg  could  lx»  moi-e  secluded.  My 
cousin  is  the  master ;  he  is  quite  a  young  man, 
but  he  li.id  a  tei-rible  accident  out  hunting 
some  yeara  ago,  and  is  helpless.  My  other 
cousin— »—"  ^ 

He  bi-oke  off  again. 

**  I  will  vnAUi  to  my  aunt  tonight— I  call 
their  mother  my  aunt,  though  she  is  a  cousin 
too— and  say  we  will  call  upon  them  whilst  we 
ai-e  near.  That  will  do  for  an  excuse.  The 
hunditxl  is  sure,"  he  added  loudly. 

He  wTote  his  letter  in  the  coffee-itx)m,  and 
as  it  lay  upon  the  table,  he  watched  Loris 
come  near,  in  ostensible  seai-ch  for  a  news- 
paper, and  fiusten  his  eyes  on  its  addi'ess. 
Theiv  it  lay,  with  the  siddi-ess  in  Tom's  lai-ge 
sprawl,  visible  at  some  distance  :— 

Mkb.  Fountaynk, 

Foimtaynes,  Doiicaster. 


CHAPTER    II. 

IN  SHELTER. 

HE  long,  nari'ow  windows  stood 
opt»n  to  the  morning  air.  The 
sun  shone  on  the  lawn  outside, 
and  was  i*eflected  on  the  oak 
panelling  of  the  large  i-oom  and 
on  the  whitt^  cloth  and  china 
on  the  table.  A  silver  bowl  of  freshly 
gatheivd  i-oses  set  in  the  middle  of  the 
table  sent  out  a  delicious  pta-fume ;  and  the 
aspect  of  the  iH>om  altogether  was  a  plea- 
sant one  to  gi-eet  the  eyes  of  a  yoimg  man 
who  o|>eued  the  d<K)r  somewhat  huiriedly. 

"Sony  to  Ix^  late,  Betty,"  he  apologised. 
'*Post  in?" 

A  girl,  looking  veiy  young  to  Ix^  a  wife, 
with  pretty,  fair  hair  and  a  sunshiny  face, 
sitting  before  the  breakfast  c»quipage,  just 
glanced  up  at  him  in  an  abstracted  manner 
and  bent  her  eyes  again  on  the  letter  in  her 
hand. 

The  young  man  stood  iri-esolutely  for  .a 
second  considering  the  eatables  befoi-e  sitting 
down.  Then,  as  she  still  t(M)k  no  notice,  he 
said,  somewhat  .sai*ciistically  - 

**  \  shouldn't  mind  some  coffee,  Hettv." 
Betty  looked  up,  gathf»ivd  together  hei* 
scattered  senses,  and  utteitnl  an  exclamation 
of  dismay  as  she  lx*gan  to  ix)ur  out  the  coffee. 
**  I  've  got  such  a  letter,  John !  I  feel  abso- 
lutely lx?wildei*e<l.  And  I've  got  t<>  make  up 
my  mind  at  once,  lK»foi*e  you  go.  .loan  says 
I  nmst  teleg^'aph  by  you,  and  they'll  be  here 


to-night. 


»» 


**Who  will?  Andi-ew  and  Joan?  Well,  1 
should  have  thought  that  needn't  have  be- 
wildered you." 

"No;  oh,  no!  It  isn't  them,"  the  gii'l  an- 
swered. **  It 's  a  child— a  baby,  as  I  gatlier— 
and,  oh !  a  yoimg  man " 

"Don't  look  so  flustered,  dear.  What  does 
a  man  matter,  or  a  baby  either?  WTiat  does 
Joan  say?" 

"It's  like  a  stoiy,"  said  the  l)ewild€*ied 
Betty.  **  I  believe  she  must  have  got  hold 
of  one  of  Andi'ew's  stories.  Shall  I  read  it? 
I  couldn't  explain." 

"Go  ahead  then.    I  haven't  "much  time." 

Betty  read  :— 

''  Chcnlsion  Gajxtemt, 

"Dear  Betty,— Will  you  and  John  give 
us  a  helping  hwid  in  a  strait  ?  You  i^emeuilxT 
the  adventui*e  Andrew  and  I  told  you  of 
when  we  wei-e  abi*oad  two  yeai-s  ago,  and 
how  friendly  the  Pi'ince  has  been  since  ? " 

Betty  looked  up  to  explain. 

"They  were  climbing,  you  know,  in  some 
out-of-the-way  place,  and  Andi-ew  saved  a 
man ;  it  was  a  Prince.  He 's  i-eigning  some- 
wheit;  or  other,  and  a  fine  time  he  's.  having, 
poor  wi'etch ! " 

Then  she  i-ead  on  :— 

"  Thei'e  have  always  \yeen  lx)thei's  with 
some  of  his  people,  and  when  his  little  son 
was  bom  and  hLs  wife  died,  they  tried  to 
get  hold  of  the  child— they  said  to  set  him 
up  against  his  father.  There  is  a  cousin  who 
was  the  heir  until  the  baby  was  bom,  and 
he  leads  the  malcontents.  Just  now,  because 
the  baby  is  an  exceptionally  beautiful  Ixjy. 
and  the  people  are  growing  fond  of  him,  his^ 
father  thinks  him  in  danger,  and  want«  hiui 
out  of  the  country  in  safe  keeping.  Thrtn? 
days  ago  he  aiTived  hem.  Think  of  that- -a 
live  little  heir-apparent  trotting  about  hand 
in  hand  with  Judy,  and  winning  her  young 
affections ! 

"Andi*ew  had  a  heart-bi*eaking  letter  from 
th«?  Pi'ince,  Ix^gging  him  to  find  some  safe 
hiding-place  for  a  time.  You  will  guess  what 
I  want  by  this  time^  Betty.  I  feel  that  he 
isn't  safe  in  London.  I  daren't  let  him  gn 
outside  the  house ;  so  I  want  you  to  take 
him  just  for  the  present,  until  we  think  of 
something  else.  His  nurse  is  a  man — ^a  soldier 
and  an  Englishman.  He  will  take  all  respon- 
sibility, and  never  leaves  the  boy.  Will  you 
telogi-aph  at  once  to  Andi*ew's  office  ?  The 
lx)y  and  nui*se  and  I  will  go  Iheit*  to-mont>w 
morning  with  Andi'cw,  and  if  you  will  Uikt 
then),  we  will  send  them  off  at  once.  Thiy 
will  ariive,  not  at  ycmr  station,  hut  at 
Sheffield,  at  four  o'cUx'-k.  And  will  John 
meet  them?  Do  say  *Yes.'  Your  old  hou^se 
lends  itself  to  concealment.  We  shall  most 
anxiously  await  your  telegi'am.  His  name  i> 
Alexis  Hilai-y,  and  a' lot  more,  and  for  a  sur- 
name you  can  annex  Roye.    I  call  him  Larry, 
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because  that  i^  most  unlike  what  hu  is  ca1U><l 
at  home,  iind,  I  think.  iiioMt  iniHleading.  His 
man's  name  Ik  Ge<nKC  :  the  boy  calls  him  Dor. 
He  is  a  most  devoted  watch-d(^,  and  <)nly 
cunning  will  find  him  at  fault.  It  will  be 
well  not  to  mention  who  the  boy  really  is  to 
anybody." 

Betty  luoke<l  up  breathless. 

"There,  John  I    There's  a  stoiy  for  youl" 


"Oh,  but  he  is,"  said  Betty  la^fei'ly.  "He's 
the  heir,  John." 

"Out  there,"  asHeiled  Mr,  Strode,  with  the 
lightnesH  of  ignorance,  "  they  can  easily  get 
an  heir.  The  succession  isn't  like  ours,  you 
know.      Those   little   places   aren't  of  any  ac- 

Betty  listened  with  becoming  humility,  and 
the  young  wan  roee  from  the  table  and  stood 


Betty  listened  with  becoming  humility. 


m  lor  ^tting  mixed 
iL\  1)0   in   Honiething, 
iimfigiiiK.   Betty," 
irir     liftcil     a"  lilllc 


"What  a  worn, 
up!  She  alwavs 
I  -ni  Klad  you  'i-c 

Hi'tty's  jUTtl  y 
nnxiou.slv  U>  her  hu.slmiid'.s  fuce. 

"Won't  you  have  him.  liicii,  John?" 

" Oh,  yes.  I  don't  mind,  if  you  don't,  Betty. 
1  won't  have  you  btrthei'ed— not'  for  all  the 
Pi-inces  going,  f  daresay  Joan 's  luatle  the 
most  of  it.  I  can't  think  11  hahy  not  two 
years  old  can  lie  very  important  down  in  that 
part  of  the  world," 


a    moniont    admiring    the    poll- 
•f.  jiuil  the  ncHlIy  gaitered  1 
1  turned  to  eaivBs  his  wife  l»-foi' 


1  his  dai 


v.u-k. 


'  htiu'ting 


John  SIiihIc  witH  a  mining  enginei 
highly  successful  nuvnuger  tif  soiui-  "works" 
in  the  sutoky  hill-town,  soiue  ten  milc%  away. 
He  diiive  over  every  day  from  the  secluded  old 
Elizaliethaii  ninnor-hoiis(>.  where  a  year  before 
he  h;ul  l)rought  Betty  Fane  to  rule.  He  was 
a  well-to-do,  prospepouM  young  man,  of  good 
family  and    fair    private    income,    which    he 
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more  than  doubled  by  the  good  salary  his 
work  ivceived,  and  by  sundry  dealings  in 
hoi-se-flesh  with  some  very  high  pei-sonages 
indeed.  Living  where  he  did,  he  was  able  to 
enjoy  country  spoi-ts  and  pursuits,  and  to 
give  his  wife  a  beautiful  home. 

He  and  Betty  strolled  thiough  the  massive 
oaken  door  and  poi-ch  on  to  the  gravelled 
teiTace,  below  which  the  drive  was  now  being 
i*estlessly  pawed  and  fi'etted  by  the  thoi-ough- 
bi'eds  of  which  their  owner  was  so  proud. 
The  young  couple  made  a  pi-etty  picture  iis 
they  stocxl  exchanging  last  woitls  at  the  top 
of  the  wide  stone  steps. 

Bevond  the  wide  drive,  which  on  one  side 
curved  under  an  ai'chway  to  the  stable-yaiti, 
and  on  the  other  extended  in  a  straight  line 
to  the  turn  of  the  teiTace,  lay  the  lawn.  Be- 
yond it  and  the  pastui-e  sloping  away 
downwaitis  was  a  small  lake,  and,  further  on, 
the  land  undulated,  and  finally  fell  down 
mther  steeply  to  a  naia-ow  brook  meandering 
along  the  valley.  On  the  edge  of  this,  out  of 
sight  of  the  house,  were  the  mouldering  ruins 
of  a  tiny  chapel,  once  very  famous,  but  long 
since  foi-gotten  by  everybody  but  a  stray 
archteologist.  Further  on  stretched  the  plain, 
across  which  the  river  ran.  And  beyond  this, 
on  rising  ground,  were  visible  the  ruins  of 
the  castle  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  made 
iunnoi*tal  in  **  Ivanhoe." 

Flush  with  the  gabled  end  of  the  house  the 
wall  of  the  enclosed  Dutch  garden  extended  the 
length  of  the  terrace.  The  only  entrance  to 
this  enclosed  garden  on  this  side  of  the  house 
was  through  a  doorway  in  the  wall,  always 
kept  locked. 

Pi-esently  Betty  went  into  the  cool  dark 
hall.  The  staircase  started  fix>m  the  centi-e 
of  the  hall,  and  fiHjm  a  wide  gallery  i-oimd 
it  the  bedi-ooms  wei*e  i-eached.  Into  one 
of  these  Betty  turned,  entering  a  large 
and  sunny  room,  w^hose  windows,  three  in 
numbtn*,  looked  out  upon  the  radiant  gai-den. 

"Fancy  giving  up  one  of  my  nicest  rooms 
to  a  man  and  a  baby ! "  she  thought.  '*  But 
Joan  is  right.  The  dressing-room  inside  will 
do  for  the  man,  although  it  has  no  other 
door,  and  there  is  always  the  priest's  cup- 
boai-d  in  case " 

Here  Betty's  imagination  failed.  She  could 
not  suppose  any  circiunstance  arising  in  her 
secu:*^  :ind  shielded  home  which  could  cause 
neea  i\;.    •    '  ling-pUice. 

She  went  to  the  side  of  the  fireplace,  and, 
touching  a  knob  of  carving  in  the  panelled 
wall,  an  opening  door  revealed  a  deep  cup- 
lx>aixi  fitted  with  shelves,  on  which  were  laid 
the  blankets  and  dimities  of  the  room. 

Betty's  thoughts  ran  on  to  the  child's  his- 
toiy — his  dead  young  mother,  and  the  un- 
happy father.  She  felt  full  of  pity  for  the 
little  lad  thus  depi'ived. 

Opening  the  windows  to  the  fresh  morning 


sun,  she  considered  the  new  arrangements 
for  the  room  before  the  maids  she  sunmionwl 
made  their  appearance.  And  then  a  few  woi-ds 
about  the  motherless  child  assui'ed  willing 
workers. 

Her  sister  Joan,  who  had  appealed  to  her 
for  aid,  had  for  two  vears  been  the  wife  of 
Andrew  Cardyne.  Their  home  in  London 
was  a  busy  one.  Her  husband  often  said 
that  impossible  and  difiScult  people  and 
positions  drifted  to  Joan  as  naturally  as  stray 
bits  of  wood  and  straw  di'ifted  to  the  little 
backwaters  of  a  stream. 

Joan  i-etorted  that  his  hands  wei*e  at  leiist 
as  i-eadv  as  hei-s  to  meddle. 

On  the  morning  when  Betty,  in  remote 
Yiu-kshii-e,  wiis  thus  busy  in  her  pi'epai:ation> 
for  her  expected  guest,  Joan  h<Mi  an-ived  at 
her  husl>and's  office  at  the  top  of  a  gi-eat 
building  overlooking  the  Thames,  in  a  st<ite 
of  mingled  anxiety  for  his  safety  and  soiixnv 
at  the  departure  of  the  little  child  who  had 
been  committed  so  strangely  to  her  cait*. 

**  We  have  seen  the  man  iigain,  Andrew," 
she  said,  somewhat  breathlessly. 

"  What  man,  my  dear  ?  " 

"The  same  I  saw  two  afternoons  ago  look- 
ing up  at  the  house." 

"  Where  was  he  ?  " 

"Just  coming  mto  the  square  as  we  drove 
out;  and  I  am  almost  certain  that  a  cab  fol- 
lowed us  hei-e." 

"  George  is  rather  a  conspicuous  nurse,*' 
mused  Mr.  Cardyne.  "Should  you  be  able  to 
convey  that  baby  to  the  station  without 
him  ?  " 

His  wife  smiled  derisively  as  Geoi'ge  put 
the  child  down  out  of  his  arms.  Mr.  Car- 
dyne rang  a  bell  and  gave  some  dii*ections 
to  the  caretaker  who  appeared. 

"  Put  your  bonnet  on,  Mrs,  Weens,  and 
take  your  little  Tommy  with  you.  I  want  you 
to  show  this  gentleman  the  way  to  St.  Paul's. 
Be  as  quick  as  you  can." 

In  a  few  minuU»s  he  bundled  inUi  a  cab  a 
man  canying  a  little  child  somewhat  muffled 
up,  anti  the  little  one's  mother. 

"  St.  Paul's,"  he  directed  the  driver. 

As  he  spoke,  his  eyes  fell  upon  a  group  of 
loungplng  men  and  boys  on  the  opposite  pave- 
ment of  the  narrow  sti^et. 

"Joan  is  right,"  lie  thought,  in  imwillinj: 
c(mcession,  jis  one  of  the  g^'oup  instantly  de- 
tached himself  and  hailed  a  passing  hansom. 
"  It  will  depend  now  on  Geoi'ge's  'c^lt'eni»^'> 
whether  he  gets  to  the  station  undiscovei'wl/" 

Up-stiiii-s  he  found  LfiiTy,  moi-e  than  half- 
minded  to  I'aise  a  howl  of  anguish  at  Geoi-gt^'s 
departui'e  with  the  interesting  Tommy,  sitting 
on  the  floor,  tugging  at  the  straps  of  hi> 
shoes  -a  diversion  .Joan' hiid  suggested.  His 
face  was  much  puckered  with  his  exei-tions. 
and  Joan  was  tenderly  I'egarding  him. 

"  He  seems  to  be  going  to  undress,"  Andi^w 
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KHid,  ohevrving  the  expression   od   hid  wifu'n  Lorit)    oitked    in    monienuii?  inlet'est  of   thu 

FHrc.  landlady,  who  just  then  piiiwed  him. 

"He  cun't  lieur  hii)  shoes  on,  dear  little  lad,"  "That?      In    the    can-iage?      That's    Mt-s. 

Joan  anawervd  tervently.     "  LaiTy,  boy,  leave  Sti-ode.     She  "s  a-gnin'  down  to    Poiintaynes 

your  shottt)    now,    and    have   a   biscuit,"   she  am  like  aa  not ;  she  oflens  dii.    I  see  she 's  got 

wheedled.  a  baby  witti  her,"  the  wonian  went  on,  shad- 

By  the   time  Betty's  teleg^'aiu    had   aiii^'ed  ing    her    eyes    to    took    after    the    r«'treating 

lie  was  trotting  about  barefooted,  and  looking  carrii^e.     "  I  don't  know  whose   that  mought 

like   an    ordinary— albeit    lieautifnl— baby,     as  l>e  —  someone    stoppin'   with  her  —  her  sist^^r's 

thiiugh   royalty   and   its   difScnlties    were    far  p'l'aps.     .     .     .      My  I   bless  the   man  1      What- 

away  from  his  c-oncems.  ever's  took  him!" 

"'The  train  goes  at  twelve  twenty-five,"  Mr.  For  Lorls,  with  an  excited  exclamation,  had 

<'ardyne  said.      "Y<ni   sent  th«  higgi^e  on?  Jimipud  up,  and  was  out  of  the  diKH',  nnining 

Then  we  will  go  out  at  the  luu'k,  thi'ough  the  ax  fast  an  his  legs  cotild  carry  him  along  the 

fcardens,  Joan,  and  walk  np  into  Fleet  8ti'4>el  road  after  the  caii-lage. 

fiir  a  caK    If  anyone  is  watching  the  door,  he  For,  with    the    landlady's    woitls,    he    had 

will  he  baffled."  suddenly  ivcogniited  that  the  faii'-Jiaired  child 

And  the  couple  had  sauntei'ed  tip  inUi  Fleet  )>eHide    Mi-s.    Sti'ode    wa^   no    other    than    thu 

Street,  with  the  little  feet— now  duly  shod-  Iniy  Ivv  whom  he  was  in  aeai-cli. 
psttering  lietween 
them,  and  the  in-  ^  _ 
!)L^lent  voice  clamour- 
ing loudly,  "  Dor  1 
Uiirl"— a  sufficiently 
ilistingiiished  -  looking 
trii)  to  attract  the 
"inspiration"  of  Tom 
Fimntayne. 

Four  days  later,  in 
a  window  in  the  little 
public-house  at  Baron- 
ilen.  sat  Loris,  watch- 
ing for  his  expected 
friends  the  cyclists. 

He  was  so  much  on 
the  alert  for  them 
that  he  did  not  at 
flrst  notice  a  little 
lew  carriage  which 
was  being  driven 
r^idly  along  the  road 
l>eFore  him.  A  lady 
was  driving,  and  on 
the  seat  beside  her 
aat  a  young  man 
with  a  little  child 
upon  hia  knee.  As 
Ijiris  looked  at  Betty, 
he  was  taken  with 
her  young  chubby 
freHhuesH  and  datnti- 
neas.  She  mode  a 
pretty  pictiu«  In  her 
white  sun  -  hat,  her 
laughing  face  turned 
lo  the  couple  at  her 
^ide. 

As  1  he  caiTiage 
pii.wed  the  inn  win- 
iliiw,  she   glanced    in, 

to   meet     Loris'   gaxe  '~"~  -  -  "^''^^  ■ 

fixed  n|ion  her. 

"Who     is     that!"  He  bundled  them  into  a  cab. 
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CHAPTER    in. 

A    BOYAL    EDUCATION. 
HUMP,  thump  1   came  the  insintent 
sound  on  the  drawing-fooin  door, 
aa  two  litlle  fiHtH  eniphnsised  the 
urK^iil  ciy,  "Ope',  ope'.!" 

Betty,  hiiKy  ovei'   her  flowers; 

nin    U)  the   duoi'    and  threw    it 

vas    yet   eai'ly   morning.      Rays  of 

.nsliini}     Htivauiing     through  '  the 


by  it«  rihlmn  down  his  baek,  and  .  in  his 
ehiibby  hands  wei'e  held  a  spade  and  bucket, 
ready  for  any  unconsidered  trifles  he  might 
pick  up  in  house  or  garden.  He  H'as  all 
smiles  and  eager  hustle,  and  wri^led  out  of 
Betty's  arms,  aft*r  sitbmilting  for  a  nmnieni. 
with  open  niouth  to  her  tendei'  caresses. 

■' "Orses  —  men  1 "  he  clamouied  with  j^reat 
distinctness  of  speech  and  lailure  of  aspiiittt', 
rimning  round  to  the  dainty  tAble  i  where 
eertain  Indian  cbetMiiien  of  lai^e  proportions 


""Dor !  Doi' ! "  lie  shouted. 


coloured  ghiss  of  the  big  hall  window  fell 
aeross  the  boy's  eager  little  flgiu'e.  He  looked 
like  a  flower,  with  his  rose-petalled  face  and 
perfect  sl;in,  and  the  little  Iwre  feet  shining 
pinkly  below  the  .severely  useful  bi-own  hol- 
land  garment  to  which  Joan's  caution  had 
condemned  him.     A  big  wbit«  sun-hat  hung 


n'ing  excited  his  enthnsia.-lii' 
,   Larry,"   Betty 


and  intricate  c 
adnii  ration. 

"  Not  out   int<i   the   garder 
sjiid,  shaking  hei'  bead. 

Lan-y  tiutied  his  eager  eyes  fiwin  the  en- 
trancing ijight  of  the  didy  mai'shalled  men, 
and  looked  at  her,  bis  finger  in  his  mouth. 


/ 
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He  had  the  au,  when  denied  in  his  desires, 
of  considering  why  such  denial  shoidd  be, 
and  whether  he  should  submit  to  it.  This 
consideration  was  a  great  assistance  in  his 
education,  as  it  generally  resulted  in  his  quiet 
acquiescence.  When  he  gave  up,  it  was  always 
wnth  dignity.  So  far,  there  had  been  no  con- 
test of  wills  between  him  and  his  young 
hostess.  Now,  after  considering  her  negatively 
shaking  head,  he  shook  his  own,  as  though 
shocked  at  his  desires,  and  appai-ently  waived 
the  qu€*stion. 

He  was  extremelv  attractive.  His  subniis- 
sion  to  authority  was  so  ready  and  so  tolerant 
as  to  blind  his  guardians  to  the  fact  that  very 
often,  in  spite  of  it,  he  got  his  own  way.  For 
who  could  be  severe,  or  even  consistent,  in 
face  of  such  sweetness  and  obedience  ? 

**See  auntie's  flowei-s,"  suggested  Betty, 
holding  her  tray  of  roses  down  to  the  level 
of  the  l)oy\s  eager  little  nose. 

•*  F'owei*s  I  'Mell!"  he  whispercni  softly,  his 
fingei*s  rooting  about  in  the  tempting  display. 

Spade  and  bucket  fell  with  a  clatter  on  to 
the  floor,  as  the  boy,  with  much  exertion,  and 
his  face  gi*owing  red  and  heated,  gathei-ed  a 
bundle  of  roses  into  his  embrace,  and  with 
true  instinct  tiu'ned  to  ti'<.)t  away  with  his 
spoil  through  an  open  window. 

**  Larry  mustn't  take  those,"  a  voice  s*iid 
from  the  doorway ;  and  the  boy  turned 
quickly,   his  face  alight. 

**D()r!  Dor!"  he  shouted,  running  towai-ds 
his  attendant,  his  arms  brinuning  over,  and 
a  trail  of  flowers  lying  on  the  carpet  behind 
him. 

A  tall  man  of  about  thirty,  in  a  kind  of 
black  military  undress,  which  it  would  have 
been  hard  to  identify,  and  which  gave  a 
certain  dignity  to  his  appearance,  advanced 
to  meet  him. 

LaiTy's  arms — not  big  enough  to  embrace 
lx>th  the  flowers  he  hjid  purloined  and  the 
U?gs  of  •his  friend — cast  their  spoil  on  the 
fl^or,  as  the  boy  flung  himself  on  his  at- 
tendant. 

**Now  we  nuLst  pick  up  all  those  flowers, 
Larry,"  the  man  said,  stooping.  "We  can't 
leave   them  on   the  floor.     Liin-y  help,   too." 

Larry  sat  down  and  hugged  anew  the  flowei-s 
which  George  placed  in  his  arms.  There  was 
a  certain  formal  etiquette  in  the  man's  way 
of  iuldressing  his  small  charge,  although  the 
familiar  **Larrv,"  instead  of  his  usual  title  of 
honour,  had  been  enjoined  as  a  necessity  by 
Mi-s.  Cardyne.  Many  curious  customs  and 
forms  still  went  on  in  private ;  and  Betty  had 
been  nmch  impressed  by  the  formalities  at- 
tending various  incidents,  such  as  the  baby's 
rising  and  going  to  bed,  and  the  serving  of  his 
meals.  The  Ixw  went  through  all  the  drill  and 
exercises  with  great  seinousuess  and  enjoy- 
ment. And  that  they  achieved  one  of  their 
aims,  the  muscle  and  healthiness  of  his  firmly 


curved  limbs,  amply  testified.  In  fact,  few 
babies  of  his  age  obeyed  with  such  dignity 
or  acted  with  such  reliance. 

John  Strode  had  been  a  delighted  witness 
the  afternoon  before,  on  his  return  home,  of 
his  little  guest's  riding  lesson,  when  the 
baby  had  been  put  through  his  exercises  by 
George. 

"What  a  brave  little  chap!"  the  delighted 
host  had  exclaimed  as,  upright  and  firm,  the 
reins  held  correctly  in  his  tmy  grasp,  his  legs 
essaying  vainly  their  grip  of  the  broad-backed 
Norwegian  pony,  the  child  had  solemnly  and 
with  great  earnestness  gone  through  his 
appointed  tasks.  There  was  no  wincing  or 
fear  when  the  unaccustomed  pony  had  broken 
out  in  an  unseemly  dance. 

Mr.  Strode  gave  ordei-s  to  a  gi-oom  that  a 
smaller  pony  shoidd  l>e  procui-ed  for  Larry's 
use. 

"Go  to  Fountitynes  to-night,  Chai'les— at 
once—and  say  that  I  shall  he  much  obliged  by 
the.  loan  of  the  Shetland.  I  don't  think  the 
little  girl  is  there  now." 

It  was  to  tell  Mrs.  Strode  that  the  pony  had 
arrived,  and  was  awaiting  Larry '»  trial  that 
George  had  now  come.  Twice  a  day  the  riding 
lessons  were  given— a  time  of  "  play,"  and  no 
lesson,   to  Lany. 

Ringing  for  a  maid  to  finish  her  flowers, 
Betty  fetched  a  hat  from  the  hall,  and,  hw.  ,  , 
little  guest's  hand  in  hers,  strolled  down  to 
the  fleld.  Here,  in  chai'ge  of  a  stable-boy,  was  > 
waiting  a  Shetland  pony  of  diminutive  size, 
with  a  child's  cushioned  leather  seat  on  its 
back.  It  had  straps,  by  which  a  tiny  rider 
could  be  safely  fastened,  and  a  carefully 
padded  back.  Betty  thought  it  delightful. 
Not  so  LaiTy.  Whilst  feeding  the  pony  with 
sugar  and  apples,  his  face,  curiously  inspecting 
the  saddle,  was  a  study.  Curiosity,  doubt, 
disgust,  wrath,  followed  quickly  one  after 
the  other,  emotion  tumbling  over  emotion. 
With  flashing  eye  he  turned  to  George. 

"  Bpy— not — not ! "  he  spluttered,  rage  at  the 
ignominy  he  thought  was  going  to  be  practised 
on  him  making  his  speech  inadequate. 

In  the  dUrk  ages  of  long  ago,  as  it  seemed  to 
Lan-y,  he  hatl  lx*en  strapped  into  some  such 
contrivance  in  the  palace  yard  far  away,  that 
he  might  safely  and  with  as  little  fatigue  as 
possible  accompany  his  father  to  the  parade- 
ground  of  the  troops.  But  just  at  starting 
he  had  rebelled.  His  eyes  had  glanced  from 
the  saddle  on  which  his  young  father  was 
sitting  erect  in  martial  attire— a  model  of 
soldierly  bearing — to  the  easy  chair  which  had 
been  prepared  for  his  little  son.  Doubling 
himself  up — head  butting,  legs  kicking,  arms 
fighting — I^rry  struggled  desperately  against 
the  pads  and  straps  they  were  trying  to 
aiTange. 

His  shTieks  v^nt  the  air ;  dignity  as  well  as 
obedience  disappeared.    To  save  a  tumult  and 
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calm  the  feara  of  thoso  who  thought  the  biiby 
waa  being  killed,  the  flushed  and  tear-wet 
little  warrior  was  taken  astride  his  father*s 
saddle.  From  that  proud  position  h^  had 
lifted  his  cap  from  his  wavy  curls  to  the 
grizzled  men  shouting  out  of  great  throats 
at  sight  of  him.  No  puny  Prince  was  this, 
as  had  been  asserted,  but  an  erect,  brave, 
beautiful  boy. 

That  had  happened  three  months  ago,  but 
dim  remembrance's  of  that  long-ago  laceration 
of  his  deepest  feelings  now  again  stirred  in 
Larry's  brain.  His  face  gi*ew  hot  and  red. 
His  bit^ath  came  quickly.  A  snoH  ditiw 
Betty's  attention  to  the  quickening  storm. 

**  Boy— not!"  he  assevei-ated  wrath  fully, 
pointing  with  dramatic  gesture  to  the  saddle. 
He  looked  wildly  round,  and  then  he  turned 
to  flee. 

But,  quick  as  lightning,  George  flung  off  the 
offending  saddle,  and  strode  after  the  hurry- 
ing babe,  whose  passion  Betty  was  vainly 
trying  to  assuage. 

**See,  tnon  prince"  he  whispered,  catch- 
ing him  up  in  his  strong  aims,  "pony  and 
saddle  all  right  for  Larry.  Larry  must  never, 
never  run  away.  Never!"  he  emphasised  more 
strongly  in  grave  i-eproach. 

The  child  turned  in  George's  arms,  his  eager 
gaze  seai*ching  the  reproachful  eyes  he  had 
learned  to  trust.  Then  he  turned  with  half- 
fearful  joy  to  the  pony.  All  properly  saddled 
the  little  steed  stood.  Gone  wa&  the  hateful 
padded  back — the  effeminate  seat  lay  on  the 
ground.  With  a  ci-y  of  delight  the  boy  held 
out  his  hands. 

"  Pony,  bqy  I "  he  called  out  in  rapture ;  and 
Betty's  admiration  for  the  self-control  which 
had  kept  back  tears  in  the  face  of  such  a 
provocation  was  heightened  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  little  lad  proceeded  now  to  go 
through  his  lessons. 

No  fears  ever  troubled  him.  He  was  learn- 
ing to  obey  George's  slightest  sign,  spring- 
ing and  letting  himself  go  when  the  word 
was  given,  with  an  earnestness  and  courage 
so  remarkable  in  a  baby  of  his  age  that  Betty 
marvelled. 

**His  father  must  be  an  imusual  man,"  she 
pondered,  "to  have  insisted  on  a  baby  like 
this  being  so  obedient  and  brave." 

After  the  mounting  had  been  successfully 
accomplished  came  the  lessons  in  sitting,  in 
holding  the  reins,  and  Anally,  most  difficult 
of  all,  in  trotting  as  practised  by  his  father's 
soldiers. 

Betty  accompanied  the  two  down  the  field 
towards  the  little  lake,  and  was  half-inclined 
to  plead  for  her  little  guest  as  she.  saw  his 
colour  rise  and  a  half -fearful  look  come  into 
his  face  at  the  uneasy  motion.  But  she  re- 
f rained.  George's  arm  was  round  him ;  the 
pony  was  gentle  and  docile;  and  she  supposed 
it  was  fur    some  good    p\U'pose    that  all  this 


discipline  was  befng  thus  undei'gone  so  early. 
She  sat  down  on  a  green  bank  by  the  water's 
edge,  and  drew  a  letter  from  Joan,  i*eceived 
that  morning,  out  of  her  pocket.    It  ran : — 

"Dbab  Bktty,— Thanks  for  telegram  and 
letters.  I  am  glad  you  are  so  delighted  with 
your  guests.  You  need  have  no  qualms  about 
George.  Though  his  military  training  in 
Hungary  has  made  him  look  so  superior,  he 
is  really  the  son  of  a  keeper  on  the  Trevanne 
estate,  and  went  with  the  Princess,  when  she 
married,  as  a  sort  of  confidential  ser\'ant.  He 
has  Ix^en  the  baby's  attendant  fiiim  the  very 
fii-st.  The  i>oor  young  mother  knew  what 
hc»r  husband's  enemies  would  try  to  do,  and 
that  George  would  pi-otect  the  l>aby,  whos*' 
birth  was  a  complete  discomfltui-e  to  them.  If 
you  can  manage  till  next  Saturday  week,  the 
27th,  we  will  then  I'elieve  you  of  the  burden." 

(The  letter  then  went  on  to  describe  the 
incidents  attending  the  baby's  departure  fi*om 
London.) 

"  The  man  was  very  wi-oth  at  Iieing  stoppetl* 
and  will  ^probably  not  ix^st  till  he  hiis  found 
the  boy.  So,  though  I  don't  want  to  make 
you  anxious,  I  do  want  to  make  you  wary. 
I  wouldn't  let  the  boy  out  of  your  garden  or 
fields,  unless  he  is  either  with  you  in  a  car- 
riage or  strapped  on  to  a  pony.  There  woidd 
then  be  no  chance  of  his  being  for  a  moment 
alone  or  forgotten.  The  man  after  him,  un- 
fortunately, is  not  i*emarkable  in  any  way,  so 
that  description  of  him  is  not  easy.  He  is 
undei-sized  and  bi*oad— very  broad-shouldered 
—a  *  strong  chap,'  Andi-ew  called  him.  The 
only  special  point  I  noticed  about  him  was 
the  colour  of  his  eyes.  They  are  bro\»Ti,  very 
light  brown,  round  the  pupil— unusual  eyes, 
they  seemed  to  me — not  bad-looking  in  any 
way.  And  his  hands  are  stumpy  and  fat,  and 
very  freckled.     So  beware  of  any  such  man." 

As  Betty's  eyes  swept  the  large  landscape 
they  i-ested  for  a  moment  on  a  long  avenue 
of  beeches  and  elms  at  some  distance,  beyond 
the  nearer  undulations  of  the  g^imd  and 
near  the  river.  They  led  up  to  a  larger  en- 
circling clump  of  trees,  amid  which  a  massive 
pile  of  chimneys  indicated  a  dwelling. 

A  cloud  came  over  her  bright  young  face 
as  her  eyes  rested  on  the  thin  spii*al  of  soft 
blue  smoke  slowly  dispersing  as  it  rose  in 
the  clear  morning  air. 

"  Poor  man ! "  she  thought,  with  soft  pity 
shining  in  her  eyes.  "  1  suppose  Joan  is  right, 
when  she  says  that  there  are  tragedies  every- 
where, when  one  can  see.  There  is  one  there, 
any  way,  if  not  two.  Two  spoilt  lives— for 
Sybell's  is  spoilt.  And  this  little  lad— I  hope 
he  won't  be  another.  And  yet,  how  fair  and 
smiling  it   all  looks ! " 

She  watched  the  child's  movementi.  for  a 
while,  until  the  pony  Wiis  directed  towaixis 
her,  and  Larry  instructed  to  give  a  military 
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fftrewell,  as  a  pre- 
lude tn  his  with- 
drawal ft>r  his 
morning's  sleep. 

As  she  ajtwe  to 
ftccompany  thera 
to  the  house,  the 
chimneys  of  Foun- 
tftynes  again 
caught  her  view, 
i-eininding  her  iif 
her  hushr^nd'a  in- 
Kti'iictions  to  her 
that  muraing. 

"  Drive  over  to 
Fonntaynes  this 
afternoon,  if  yon 
can,  Betty,  and 
take  (ieoi-ge  and 
tlif  lK)y  with  yuii ; 
they  will  like  to 
see  the  little 
chap.  And  thank 
Wayne  for  the 
loan  of  the  pony. 
S(>e  t'liat  it  is  quite 
convenient  to 
them  to  lend  it." 

In  passing  the 
stahles  she  gav$ 
her  orders  fop  the 
cai-riftge  and  the 
hroad  Norwegian 
pony  to  he  ready 
early  in  the  after- 

And  the  little 
one  arotmd  whom 
such  tender  ci^res 
wei'e  spent  ■  hy 
strangers  slept 
W)sy  and  peaceful 
ill  the  darkened 
room,  thr..ngh 
the  open  windows 
of  which  came  the 
twitter  of  hirds 
and    the   srent  of  Lar 

And  gTMliially  to  this  Yorkshire  village  were 
l>eing  drawn  the  several  persons  who  were 
destined  to  play  together  one  scene  in  the 
di-ama  of  life :  ,Syl;ell  in  her  sheltered  home 
near  hy.  upon  whi>m  had  fallen  the  desolation 
of  a  wasted  love,  that  sorrow  possibly  the 
hardest  of  all  for  the  young  to  endure  and 
win  through  unhardenetl ;  Tom  Fountayne, 
who  desired  nothing  hetter  than  to  claim 
fur  himself  an<l  l)car  all  that  could  make 
Syhell  suffer;  the  little  child,  one  of  those 
"  p'eateat "  who  show  forth  the  Kingdom; 
and  the  waywaid,  imdisciplined  man,  whose 
empty  place  in  the  council  chaml)er  far 
away     in    .South-Eastern     Europe    wns    even 


military  farewell. 


now  causing  uneasiness  in  the  hreast  of  hi 
Fh-lncp, 

For  the  Prince's  keen  eyes,  travelling  roini 
the  cii-cte  of  bearded  men  who  Burrounde 
him,  ht»d  for  some  time  missed  the  unfriendl 
face  of  his  kinsman.  Baron  Onheim.  onl 
lately  readmitted  to  -  it ;  who,  until  Lan'y 
blue  eyes  had  opened  upon  the  world,  ha 
been  his  heir,  and  since  then  the  leafier  of  Ih 
malcontents  in  his  kingdom. 

A  thrill  stirred  the  father's  heart  to  it 
depths  —  of  anguished  longing  for  his  littl 
son's  presence,  of  grave  forelKiding  for  th 
safety  of  the  child  whose  baby  feet  stood  i 
the  patli  of  an  imscrupulous  man's  desires. 


FRESH    LIQffT    ON    PROPHECY, 

By  the  Rev.  W.  Preston,  D.D.,  Vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Runcorn. 

THE     PAST    OF    THE    JEWS. 


RtriXS    AT    THE    PLACE    WHERE    JESre    FORETOLD    THE    T 

WMo:  IloiiJIIt.) 


E  iparned  Loiil  Bacon  has 
declared    that  "  the  his- 
tory   of    prophecj'    con- 
sists of    two   rrliitiveM^ 
tlie    pi-ophecy    and    the 
iiccoinpIiHhnient  ;      whence 
the    nature   of   it   requires 
that    every    Scripture   pii>- 
piiecy    be    compared    with 
the     event     tlirougli     aU     the     ages    of     the 
world,    for    the    better    confirmation    of    tlie 
faitli,    and     the     better     information    of    the 
Church    witli    wgard     to    tlie    interpretation 
of   prophecy    not  yet  fulfilled." 

Prophecy  ia  history  antedated,  written 
beforehand,  whilst  history  Ix-urs  testimony 
to  the  literal  fullilmcnt  of  the  prediction. 
Ancient  prediction  han  been  fulfilled  to  the 
very  letter.  That  fulfilment  is  an  historical 
and     a    visible    fact.      In     many    ca.ses     the 


predictions  presented  details  of  a  mont  im- 
proljahle  charact*T,  that  no  one  who  desired 
tfl  pose  an  a  prophet  would  have  n'skeil 
his  i-eputatiun  on  such  vaticinations  of 
futurity  had  hf  been  but  an  irapostur.  In 
too  many  instances  their  fulfilment  wan  ab- 
solutely unlikely.  The  events  were  of  .<!Uch  a 
nature  that  the  most  shrewd  and  far-seeinj: 
minds  could  not  possibly  have  conj^itun-d 
them. 

Amongst  the  various  nations  which  haie 
appeared  in  the  world  thei*  has  not  Item 
one  whose  history  has  been  so  unique 
and  replete  with  interest  as  that  of 
the  Jews.  Their  position  amongst  man- 
kind is  without  parallel.  History  liears 
witness  to  their  very  ancient  lineage.  They 
are  the  people  for  whom  the  world  is  sus- 
tainetl.  Their  hi.story  teftciies  the  true 
caust'  of   events.      Historians    may    refer    tu 
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the  agenuy  of  second  causes,  but  there 
exists  n  first  great  cnuHe  working  by  its 
own  inhei'ent  power,  but  conceahng  it,  and 
ciii'ving  out  its  designs  through  the  instru- 
mentality  of   secondary   causes. 

What    some   call    "chance"    is    Providence 
working  after    His   own    will.     The   hand    ut 
Ooil   can    Iw  seen    in  liist^>iy,  and  notrtbly    in 
that    of    the    Jewish    race.      Tlie    ii-ti'osjwH-t 
of    their   wonderful    histoiy    since    tiieir    dis- 
jwrsion    could    not    be    portrayed    tivday    in 
ti-uer   terras   than    hi    the    prophecieM  of  their 
legislator,    above    three    thousand   years    age. 
Ho   described    then    what   at    the    present    is 
ti-anspiring.      In   the   ancient   i-ecoi-ds   of   the 
past    we    i-ead   a  vivid  and  minutely  detailet) 
representation    of    the    present     condition    of 
this  notable   people,    who   were  at  the    sienith 
of    their    gi-eatness    and    wevp    exalted    high 
above   other    kingdoms    ere    Homer    sang    in 
Gi-eeoe    and    penned 
his     "  Iliad."       But 
ti'agic   and   sad    has 
lieen     their     hiatoiy 
after  their  fall  fnim 
the    state    of     inde- 
penrlence.    The  story 
is  a  niournful  one. 

The   first   century 

their  Temple  burnt 
and  their  joyous  ; 
city  levelled,  whUst 
over  one  million  of 
the  people  were 
slaughtered,  and 

multitudej4       driven 
into  slavery. 

A  revolt .  in  the 
second  century  led 
Ui  ai  further  ruthlesa 
slaughter.  They 
then  were  forbidden 
under  pain  of  death 
to  approach  Jeru- 
salem. Persecution 
followed  .persecution. 
The  hapleRs  race 
was  nearly  annihi- 
lated. 

And  what  did 
not  the  impertih- 
able  people  endure 
during  the  Middle 
Ages  ?  Popes,  Coun- 
cils, Kings,  and 
nations  persecuted 
them  unt«  death. 
Referring  to  what 
they  had  to  face 
in       England,        Sir 


Walter  Scott  wrote — "There  has  never  existed 
in  the  air,  or  on  the  earth,  nor  in  the  water, 
any  exposed  to  a  persecution  so  universal, 
pitiless,  and  unceasing."  For  over  eight«en 
hundred  years  the  Jews  have  been  without 
an  independent  national  life,  and  have  been 
exposed  to  the  most  terrible  brutalities, 
outr.i^es,  and  persecutions :  yet  their  vitality 
and  indestiTjctibility  continue.  ,  We  may 
w.'ll  be  amazed  at  tlieir  vicissitudes  and 
pivseiTution  during  M.t  long  a  period  whilst 
surrounded  by  foes  bent  on  their  destruc- 
tion. We  see  the  several  great  monarchies 
with  which  they  wei'e  once  closely  associ- 
ated oveithrown.  What  has  become  of 
those  mighty  empires  whose  names  excite 
admiration  by  the  idea  of  splendid  gi-eat- 
ness  attached  to  them,  an<]  whose  power 
embraced  the  whole  of  the  known  globe? 
Assyi-ia,     Persia,     Greece,     and     Home    have 
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gone  down.  Cyrus,  Alexander,  Augustus, 
and  TituB  were  rai'ied  up  to  carry  on 
the  Divine  designs.  Unitwily  they  were 
but  instrumenU  in  oinniitcient  hands  for  the 
accompliHhment  yf  His  purposes.  In  spite 
of  all  that  the  Chosen  People  have  encoun- 
tered, they  still  remain,  with  their  marked 
features  and  peculiar  characteristics. 

For  ajfes  have  they  been  an  exiled 
nation.  Tliey  have  ha^t  no  univfrsat  bund 
of  government.  Under  Romans  in  cen- 
turies one    and    two,    under   Persians   in    the 


details  written  beforehand.  We  find  the 
features  of  that  history,  although  of  the 
mo.st  improbable  description,  predictwl  with 
exact  precision  ;  and  the  prediction  its.'lf 
has  paMsed  into  the  region  of  fully  nceiuu- 
plished  fact. 

The  pi'edictions  respecting  Israel  are  of  twu 
classes.  The  one  refers  to  evils  which  would 
befall  i^hem.  The  other  has  reference  to  a 
subsequent  prosperity ;  and  of  thin  we  will 
treat  in  a  future  article.  Before  they  entered 
upon    the    L^ud    of    Promise,    Moset)   gave  u 
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sixth,  under  the  Cruswlers  in  the  twelfth, 
under  Fenhnand  and  TAabella  in  Spain  in 
the  fifteenth,  have  they  faced  the  cruelle»<t 
and  most  decimating  persecutions,  and  yet 
their  vitality  as  a  people  continues.  Upon 
no  other  nation  have  such  influences  t^en 
brought  which  so  tended  to  utter  extinc- 
tion. "  The  phenomena  which  mark  Israel's 
long  history .  stand  alone  and  without  their 
like   in    the   recprds   of  the   human  race." 

Amonpit  the  many  nations  of  the  world 
which  have  presented  themselves,  the  Jews 
alone  have  this  ren\ai-kable  peculiarity :  tliey 
have      had      their     liistory     in     its     several 


concise    prophetic     narrative    of     what     was 
Iwfore  them.     He  wrote  about  their  apostaiy. 
and     foretold     sufferings    such    as    no    othir 
nation     has     undergime.       These     prediction* 
are    specific,     detailed,    and     numerous,     and 
it    is    indisputable    that    they   have    receiveil 
a   most    minute  and    literal   fulfilment. 
Let   us   briefly    consider  a   few  : — 
(I)      "I     will     scatter     you    among     the 
heathen.        The     Lord      shall      scatter     jtu 
among     the     nations  :      and     thou    shalt    be 
removal     into     all     the     kingdoms     of     the 
earth."     (I-ev.    xxvi.  ;    Ueut.    iv.,    xxviii.) 
I>o    we    not    witness    this    fulfilled    beforp 
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our  eyes  ?  There  is  not  a  country  where 
the  Jews  ai*e  not  known.  Thev  dwell  in 
all  lands,  without  a  country  of  their  own. 
They  are  found  amid  the  snows  of  Siberia, 
and  the  arid  sands  of  the  desert.  Thev  have 
tasted  to  the  full  of  the  "  judgments " 
tlireatened. 

The  most  aggravated  cruelties  have  been 
inflictinl  on  them.  Hal  lam  tells  us  how 
in  the  Middle  A^es  "  thev  wei-e  everv- 
where  the  objects  of  popular  iasult  and 
oppression  and  frequently  of  a  general 
massacre."  »Southey  narrates  how  the 
burning  of  a  Jew  was  a  pastime  of  the 
Portuguese.  In  Turkey  it  was  not  un- 
common for  lads  to  torment  a  Jew  for 
mere  amusement.  The  pi-ophet  Isaiah 
foresaw  this,  for  he  wix)te :  "  As  for  my 
people,  children  are  theii*  oppressors."  For 
ages  after  their  dispei*sion,  the  Jews  found 
no  resting-place  in  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa. 
They  wandered  in  all  directions  through 
the   world   in    search   of   it. 

(2)  "  Thou  shalt  be  only  oppressed  and 
spoiled  evermore,  and  no  man  shall  save 
thee.  Thou  shalt  serve  thine  enemies,  in 
hunger  and  in  thii-st  and  in  nakedness. 
Thou  shalt  beget  sons  and  daughters  ;  they 
shall  go  into  captivity."  Kings  and  people, 
heathens,  Christians,  and  Mohammedans, 
who  are  opposite  in  so  many  things,  ,  have 
united  in  the  design  of  ruining  this 
nation. 

The  historian  tells  us  that  the  markets 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  literally  glutted 
with  Jewish  slaves  after  the  siege  of  Jeru- 
salem (70  A.D.).  "  Under  Pagan  Rome,"  it 
has  been  said,  "  their  lot  was  hard ;  under 
Christian  Rome  it  was  harder."  In  1290 
they  were  expelled  from  England  ;  in 
1395  from  France :  in  1492  from  Spain. 
They  became,  as  predicted,  "  an  a.stonish- 
ment,  a  proverb,  a  reproach,  and  a  taunt." 
In  the  past,  "  confiscation,  violence,  tor- 
ture, massacre,  banishment,  and  every  kind 
of  ingenious  and  systematic  insult,  were  the 
common  lot  of  the  Jews  throughout  Europe." 
This  testimony  of  the  impartial  historian 
shows  how  accurately  and  fully  the  pi-ediction 
hjis  met  its  fulfilment. 

Once  again  (3),  "  I  will  make  your 
cities  waste.  I  will  bring  the  land  into 
desolation,  and  vour  enemies  which  dwell 
therein   shall    be   astonished."     (Ijev.    xxvi.) 

The  land,  though  naturally  prolific,  would 
be  given  over  to  desolation.  Its  inhab- 
iUints  would  be  few.  *^  Thorns  and  briers." 
would  abound.  The  highways  would  be 
"  desolate   and    forsaken." 

What  was  thus  predicted!  over  two 
thousand    years    ago    is    being    fulfilled    this 


day.  More  than  once  I  have  had  ocular 
demonstration  of  the  fact.  The  condition 
now  as  contrasted  with  its  former  one  is 
mast  marked.  A  high  authority  estimates 
that  the  population  of  Palestine  in  Solo- 
mon's time  must  have  been  some  5,000,000 : 
to-day   it   is   about   650,000. 

As  one  travels  thmugh  the  countrv% 
he  witnesses  desolations,  the  absence  of 
forests,  the  want  of  roads,  ancient  ter- 
races where  once  the  vine  luxuriated 
now  barren  and  .  covered  with  stones  ; 
the  valleys  without  hedges ;  cornfields,  vine- 
yards, olive-groves  few  and  far  between  ; 
no  smiling  villages  ;  desolate  plains  and 
hills  without  man  and  without  beast. 
But  withal,  traces  of  former  culti^'ation 
appear.  Ancient  watch-towers,  wine-presses, 
and  carefully  constructed  terraces  are  met 
with. 

I  have  \'isited  Samaria,  concerning  vhich 
it  was  foretold,  "  I  will  make  Samaria  as 
an  heap  of  the  field.  .  .  I  will  pour 
down  the  stones  into  the  -  valley  thereof." 
The  fulfilment  of  this  I  have  had  proof  of. 
Proud  Samaria  is  no  more.  Heaps  of  st<>iies 
testify  to  her  overthrow.  Her  former  streets 
are  covered  with  gardens  and  cornfields. 
Some  wretched  buildings  shelter  the  inhab- 
itants, and  are  the  substitutes  for  the 
proud  palaces  and  temples  of  Ahab  and 
Jezebel. 

The  infidel  also  comes  forward  as  /wit- 
ness to  the  fact  of  fulfilment,  Volney 
writes,  "  Every  day  I  found  fields  aban- 
doned by  the  plough."  The  once  fertile 
plain  of  Esdraelon  is  a  .solitude.  It  was 
such  a  marsh,  when  I  was  making  f<ir 
Nazareth,  we  could  not  ci-oss  it,  but  had 
to  steer  by  the  base  of  Gil  boa  and  Little 
Hennon. 

Carmel  also^  may  be  adduced  as  pixiof 
of  the  prophets'  accuracy.  Amos  (ix.  2.) 
fleclared  it  would  "shake  off  its  fruits," 
Once  was  it  renowned  for  excellencv ; 
once  so  densely  covered  with  thicket  that 
it  was  used  as  a  figure  to  illustrate  the 
impossibility  of  hiding  from  Gxxi's  all- 
seeing  eye.  He  said,  "Though  they  hide 
themselves  in  the  top  of  Carmel,  I  will 
search  them  out  thence."  To-day,  Carmel 
has  at  its  base  a  sprinkling  of  shrubs ; 
but  its  top  is  bare.  The  view  from  heiv 
is  fine ;  but  around  the  want  of  cultiva- 
tion is  marked.  Yes,  the  "excellency  of 
Carmel "   is   gone,    as   foretold. 

From  Dan  to  Beersheba,  the  traveller 
does  not  pass  from  flourishing  city  to 
city,  but  from  ruin  to  ruin.  As  Dean 
Stanley  has  said,  "  Palestine  is  a  land  of 
ruins  "  \     whilst     Volney    gives    unconscious 
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Confirmation  to  the  accuracy  of  the  pro- 
phecies :  "  Every  Mtep  we  meet  with 
puins,"  and  again  :  "  There  are  prodigious 
quantities  of  puiiia  dispersed  over  the 
plains,  and  even  in  the  mountains,  at  this 
day  desert^l."  He  snw  for  himself  what 
the  pi-ophet  in  vision  behold :  "  I  l>ehel(l, 
and,  lo !  the  fruitful  place  waii  a  wilder- 
ness."    (Jer.    \\.    2G.) 

lu   addition    tti   all    this,    and   to    the    pre- 


The  past  history  and  tlie  general  condi- 
tion of  tiie  JewM  at  present  fnlly  demontitrate 
the  accuracy  of  the  prophecies  respecting 
them.  They  Hterally  fulfil  those  predictions. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  they  were  de- 
livered before  the  aceomplishiuent  of  the 
events  which  have  been  such  as  no  Imnian 
so^city  could  foresee.  They  defy  all  con- 
jectiiiv.  Tliey  were  not  wiilini  the  ken  of 
unaided    moital    man. 
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dictions  respecting  the  people  and  their 
land,  we  have  prophecy  deelarinjn  that  the 
Holy  City — Zion — should  be  "  ploughed  aii  a 
field."  To  the  letter  has  this  been  fulfilled. 
I  liave  seen  the  fulfilment  in  operation.  I 
have  witnessed  the  fellahin  driving  his 
plouj^h  of  ancient  pattern,  with  small  oxen 
attached  to  it,  over  the  slope  of  the  hill 
on  which  Zion  stands.  During  the  past  two 
thousand  years  Jerusalem  has  st<M>d  twenty 
sieges.  In  turn  have  Romans,  Crusaders, 
and  Karacens  ruled  it.  To-day  the  Turk 
is  master.  Pagan,  Cliristian,  and  Moham- 
mtnlan  have  held  it  since  the  time  of 
Titus  ;  but  never  its  rightful  owners —the 
Jews — who,  ill  truth,  are  "  a  perennial 
living   historical   ndracle." 


None  but  He  who  has  infinite  prescience 
of  all  things,  and  knows  the  end  from 
the  beginning,  could  have  unveiled  the 
destiny  of  tlie  Jews  through  the  course 
of  tmie  until  the  final  consummation  of  alt 
things. 

ile  has  other  things  in  store  for  them. 
The  night  of  the  oppression  and  disper- 
sion will  pass  away.  Another  history  awaits 
tbeni.  A  brighter  and  a  happier  era 
di-aws  nigh.  Other  prophecies  speak  of 
the  future  destiny  of  Israel.  As  those 
which  disclftne  their  judgments  have  had 
their  lit(>ral  accomplishment,  so  nmst  the 
pi-edictions  which  set  foi-th  the  awaiting 
blessings  n"ceive  their  liteinl  fuifilnient  in 
the   course  of   time. 


'E  of  the  myRteriea  of  life  with 
whioh  wo  are  often  broujrbt 
face  to  face  in,  whj  those  who 
ore  ntterly  incompetent  to 
enrn  their  liTinfr  have  Xo  da 
it,  while  those  who  seem  bom 
with  every  capacitj-  for 
lircastin;!  the  billows  are  en- 
dowed from  their  cradle  npwardd  with  a  plenteous 
supply  of  this   world''!  lucre. 

Madge  Trelawnef  belonged  to  the  former  clnra.  A 
winsome  trirl  of  twenty-three,  tiny  and  round-faced, 
with  carl3-  fair  hair  ns  short  as  a  boy's,  uparlitinc 
blue  eyes,  and  rony  rerl  lip»  always  wreathed  in 
nmiles,  yon  could  not  understand  huw  poverty  and 
waut  could   come   near  so  dainty  a  creature. 

She  woo  the  life  of  our  pnrty,  for  thong-h  a 
thorough  lady,  no  question.  o[  co.'tte  ever  tronblcd 
yellow-haired  Mailge.  If  she  had  a  joke  to  impart, 
ivhoever  was  nearetit  must  hear  it ;  if  nhe  wanted 
to  cliotter,  anyone  would  do  for  a  companion  ;  if 
nhe  required  odvioe,  the  lirat  penion  fhe  met  must 
jriva  it.  She  broke  every  rnle  in  tlie  plaoe,  jet 
even  rough  Mr.  Coates  nrailcd  on  her. 

It  was  scarcely  credible  that  this  flighty,  irre- 
nponsible  little  thine;  woe  a  widow,  and  had  gont 
throncfh  some  of  the  saddest  of  a.  i«d  life's  ex- 
He  r  husband  had  been  a  country  doctor — a 
middle-a(;ed  man  when  he  met  pretty,  piquaute 
Madge.  It  was  a  love  match  on  both  sides,  and 
a  years  wedded  bliss  was  meted  out  to  them.  At 
the   expiration  of  that  time  pr.  'i'wiawne;'  canght 
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typhus  fever,  and  died  after  a  few  days'  itloess, 
leaving  his   yonng   wife   utterly   unprovided   tor, 

Hodge  could  not  exist  without  pretty  thint'". 
firetty  clothes,  pretty  surroundings,  and  for  two 
years  she  manured  to  live  on  her  rich  friends,  who 
pitied  her  helplessness  and  forlomness,  and  invited 
her  on  long  visits.  But  after  a  time  their  patience 
became  exhausted.  Other  ladies  contrived  to  eam 
a  living:  why  should  not  she?  She  could  not  live 
on  lier  friends  for  ever,  and  she  hod  better  beffin 
while  she  was  youni;  and  stnmg.  So,  as  she 
seemed  incapable  of  making  an  effort  for  herself, 
they  made  it  for  her  ;  and  a  strong-minded  relative 
disoovered  a  situation  in  London,  where  a  West-End 
grange  datui-  wanted  a  doily  companion  to  drive 
with  her.   shop  for  her,  ond   read  her  to  sleep. 

This  enere-etio  person  carried  out  her  task  tho- 
roughly. She  saw  the  Claverton  Boarding  House 
advertisement  in  the  paper,  answered  it,  and  her- 
self brought  Madge  up  to  Londoit.  baring  lengthy 
intervienfi  with  onr  landlady  and  her  prolfger't 
employer.  Then  she  left  the  feather-headed  youn^' 
widow  to  fend  for  herwif,  and  returned  home  with 
a  glow  in  her  heart  at  having  so  Botisfactorily 
accompli  ah  ed  her   duty. 

Meanwhile  the  ''queer  girl"  seemed  to  tak^  to 
her  new  life  with  the  spontaneous  gaiety  which 
was  her  chief  charm.  She  arnLyed  herself  each 
morning  in  oil  sorts  of  dainty  fripperies,  chiffons, 
laces,  and  gaasamer  oonfections,  and  came  back 
each  night  full  of  droll  tales  of  her  misadventures. 
If  she  were  sent  out  shopping,  she  was  sure  to 
lose  her  way,  get  frightened,  ond  arrive  at  her 
employer's  in  a  hansom  with  no  money  (o  pay  her 
fare.  It  she  washed  the  dog,  she  mislaid  its  comb 
and  got  int«  trouble  for  using  its  mistres's  silver 
one.  She  would  read  Mrs.  Delaine  to  sleep  and 
entertain  her  visitors  merrily  without  walcing  her. 
We  laughed  at  her  misdeeds,  but  those  who  bad 
realised  the  full  bitterness  of  dependence  knew 
that  no  one  con  sport  on  its  witves  for  long.    This 
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truth  was  proved  in  Mad;{e's  case.  Id  about  a 
month  Mre.  DeUine  got  tired  of  her  oompanion'a 
vifsriea,  culled  her  hright  conversation  flippant, 
and  her  manner  frivolous,  guve  her  a  week's 
notice,  a  heliotrope  tie.  and  a  pmttilj  worded 
reference. 

Anjona  bnt  Madge  wonld  have  been  cast  dowD 
at  thia  BUdden  downfall  of  all  her  hopes.  Bat  she, 
not  a  bit  of  it  I 

''  I  Bnppose  something  else  will  tnm  np  soon," 
she  Mid  in  her  chirmp;  birdlike  wa;  i  "and  I 
know  dear  Hrs.  Cootea  won't  let  me  starve,  will 
fou,   Coatca  dear?" 

One  bit  of  worldly  wisdom  wm  Brmly  fixed  in 
her  brain — the  neoessity  of  dresaing  well  if  ebe 
wanted  to  make  a  good  impreaaion.  But  in  hei 
vanity  and  ignorance  she  overdid  it.  She  starved 
in  her  food  to  indalge  in  linery.  She  sat  np  at 
night  trimming  bonnets  and  rearranging  draperies, 
and  I  have  known  her  faint  from  very  exhaustion, 
and  go  ou   the  next  night  just  as  before. 

She  was  right  from  one  point  of  view.  The 
celerity  with  which  she  gained  Bituotions  was 
only  equalled  by  the  celerity  with  which  she 
tumbled  out  of  them.  She  tried  canvosBing  for  a 
directory,  but  gave  that  up  in  a  week  because  it 
rained  her  clothes.  A.n  invalid  lady  took  bet  to 
Bournemouth,  but  the  girl's  mercurial  Bpirits  got 
the  better  of  her,  and  she  made  snoh  friends  with 
the  lady's  visiters  that  a  swift  separation  neccs- 
Barily  ensued. 

Yet    there    was    no    harm   in    her — she    only 
wanted   ballast ;   bat    if  yon  ha*e   to 
earn    your    living,    there   is    no   saddei 
deficiency. 

It  was  when  she  wrote  from  Boorne- 
month  that  sbe  was  coming  back  with 
B  five-pound  note  in  her  pocket,  that 
Mrs.  Coates  took  me  Bometvhat  into  her 
oonfidenoe. 

"  I  don't  know  what  to  do  about 
her,"  she  aoid  with  a  worried  look  on 
her  face.  "  I  don't  mind  her  owing' 
me  money,  and  I  don't  tnind  that  she 
has  borrowed  from  the  vther  lodgers 
all. the  clothes  she  possesaet.  But  what 
does  she  do  with  the  wages  she  getsr 
She  never  tries  to  pay  back  or  to 
return  what  is  lent,  and  there  have 
been  times  when  sbe  has  been  quite 
flush.  And  why.  from  the  first  week 
she   came,    haa    she    slipped    oat    every  / 

three  or  four  nights  and  not  come  back  .j 

till    midnight  .'      With    all    her    pretty 
ways.    I    sometimes    fear    Bhe    is   very 


"  Tell  her  straichtforwardly  she  must 
keep  the  rulcB,"  I  suggested ;  "  it  is 
cruel  kindnexB  on  your  part  not  to 
keep  a  strict  hand  over   her." 

Mrs.  Coatea   shook  her   head  sadly. 

■'She  always  has  sooie  excuse  which 
twists  me  round  her  little  finger.  I  was 
thinking  maybe  yoa  would   try  to  put 


some  senae  into  her.  She  would  take  from  you 
irhst  ahe   would  not   take   from  mo."' 

I  promised  to  try,  bnt  hod  little  hope  that  I 
should  sucoced.  Madge,  with  all  her  gay  Row 
of  spirits,  was  very  reserved  about  aome  thioija ; 
and  to  try  to  forue  confidence  is  to  defeat  one's 
own  ends.  She  returned  more  like  a  restless 
butterfly  tban  ever,  and  it  was  some  days  before 
I  got  a  obance  of  seeing  her  alone.  But  ahe 
happened  to  come  to  my  room  to  borrow  a  pink 
veil,  and  I  invited  her  to  stay  and  warm  herself 
one   wintry  afternoon. 

She   sat  shivering   with   her   head   on   her   hand. 

"  How  I  hate  London  J "  she  exclaimed  presently. 
"  I  long  for  my  dear,  dear  Jersey  more  and  more 
every  day.  Show  mo  how  to  make  money.  Dicky- 
bird "  (her  {Mt  name  for  me).  "  I  cannut  st^nd 
cold— I  really  cant.  It  will  drivo  me  to  do  Bome- 
thing  bad  "  ;  and  the  big  baby  eyes  looked  pleadingly 
at  me. 

■■  Suppose  we  try  to  bo  practical,"'  I  1>e;;an. 
'■  and  trust  me  to  help  you  to  the  best  of  my 
power.  Tict  us  first  take  an  inventory  of  your 
wardrobe." 

She  held  np  her  fairy  fingers  and  ticked  oil 
the  artioles  one  by  one. 

"  Dress  lent  by    Miss  ,   cape    by    Miss   , 

ooat   borrowed    from    Mrs.    ,     blonse    ditto,    a 

bonntt  I  begged  from  my  lost  employer,  and  a 
hat  I  mode  out  of  bits.  My  boots,  took,  they 
let  in   the   water,   and  my   umbrella— behold— —" 

She    jumped    up.     ran    out    of     tho    room    and 
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returned  with  a  blank  ambrelU ;  that  is  to  saj,  it 
looked  like  one.  but  it  was  only  a  stick  wrapped 
Toond  with  silk,  and  could,  neither  open   nor  shut. 

''  For  ornament,  not  for  use,"  she  said  lightly  : 
"bnt  it  looks  swagger,  does  it  not .'  ' 

She  put  on  a  jaimty  air  and  paced  the  room, 
then  stopped  and  said  with  her  trilling  laugh — 

"  I  was  caught  in  the  rain  the  other  Any,  loaded 
with  parcels,  and  a  gentleman  offered  to  pat  up 
my  umbrella.  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to 
make  him  believe  that  the  benefit  the  rtua  was  to 
my  complexion  entirely  outw'eighed  the  damage  it 
Uid  to  my  bonnet." 

(And  the  child's  heart  wbii  breaking  all  the 
time,  if  I  had  but  known  it.) 

"  Let  us  get  back  to  busLues.i,"  I  said  with  pre- 
tended severity ;  "  what  about  your  under  gar- 
menlfl  f  " 

■Nil,'-    ( 


-'Mad-te.  de.ir,*'  I  ,-ni.l  gently,  -'there  musl  l>e 
BOme  cause  for  such  utlcc  destitution.  Will  you 
not  tell  ine  what  you  do  with  your  money .' " 

She  snatched  her  hand  angrilj'  away. 

"So.  I  will  not"'  che  replitid,  pouting  like  a 
spoiled  child :  "  oiOy  this  much :  I  spend  it  on 
someone  I  love  a  thousand  times  more  than  myself." 


Nothing  more  could  be  got  from  her  that  night 
She  loved  to  mystify  me,  and  bet  arch  smile 
belied  the   solemnity   of  her   words. 

''You  want  to  ask  if  it  is  a  man,  but  you  ai« 
too  ladylike  to  do  it.  Xo,  he  is  not  a  man,  but 
the  dearest  boy  in  the  world.  Now  yon  know 
why  I  must  have  work  quickly,  or  I  shall  do 
something   very   desp;eratj:." 

She  lifted  herself  on  tiptoe  to  kiss  me  and 
Bed   out.  of   the   room. 

TMs  mysterious  conversation  had  one  reaalt — 
that  I  never  rested  till  I  found  her  congenial 
occupation.  She  had  some  gifts  that  conld  be 
turned  to  advantage ;  she  was  very  deft  with 
her  fingers,  very  neat  in  her  ways ;  she  had  a  qoick 
though  volatile  brain  and  an  ingenuity  of  resource 
which  never  failed  her. 

Could  she  be  taught  to  be  a  professional  packer' 

I  bad  read  how  it  had  been  tried  in  America  with 

great   success.      I    knew   there    were    many    people 

who   for  various  reasons  would  like  an   ont- 

sider  to    come   and   pack   their  tranke  when 

going  on  a  long  journey. 

Anyway,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  try  to 
launch  Madge  Trelawiiey  in  the  capacity  of 
a  professional  packer.  She  was  enchanted 
with  the  prospect,  and  went  about  sinsiDg 
blithely    from    the     moment    she    heard    of 

"  It  anybody  can  manage,  you  can,  Dicky- 
bird," she  said,  pirouetting  in  front  of  the 
glass :  "  fairy-godmothers  are  nothing  to  you." 

With  a  little  practice  she  became  on  adept 
at  her  trade.  She  had  natural  dexterity,  tact 
when  she  chose,  and  a  sunny  good-nature 
that  surmounted  trifling  obstacles. 

Madge  liked  her  work,  and  by  Christmas 
had  as  much  as  she  could  do.  But  I  was  no 
nearer  her  confiilence.  Twioe  a  week  she 
disappeared  for  some  hours  in  the  evening. 
and  all   my  remonstrances   were  in  vain. 

Another  matter  caused  me  perplexity. 
Madge  obtained  somehow  a  valuable  weal- 
skin  jacket.  She  declared  it  bad  not  been 
given  to  her,  but  when  her  pay  was  so  pre- 
carious I  conld  baldly  believe,  with  all  her 
vanity,  she  had  dared  to  bay  it. 

She  came  to  nie  one  night  ivith  her  hair 
dishevelled  and  her  eyes  bloodshot  and  wilii. 
"  What  dot-s  this  mean  ? "  she  cried,  holding 
out  a  letter. 

It   was  an  insolent   missive  from  the  com- 
mercial  travi'lliT  of   a  firm  for  sellin;^   furs 
stating   that,   as   \u-x  weekly   iKiymenti   for  ^ 
liealskin    jacket    had    lapsed    by    muny    wcvk?. 
she  must  pay  up  the   remaiuder   by  a  givtn 
dale,  or   proceedings  would   be  taken. 
'■Can    they   take    me   to   prison.'"   she  demanded, 
with    fever    ^pots    burning    in    her    cheeks.     "Oh. 
they  shall   not  drag   me   from   Harold,  when  every 
moment  be  may  die." 

■  With  some  difficulty  I,  extracted  the  fact  that 
she  had  entered  into  conversation  with  this  com- 
mercial traveller  at  the  house  of  one  of  her  employers  \ 
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i,liat,  on  bin  sUowing  her  Uie  aealBkin,  she  had 
coveted  it  with  all  the  strength  ot  her  vaia  little 
heart ;  and  that  she  had  weaki;  allowed  herself  to 
ai;rn  >  oontnub  to  paj  five  shillings  a  week,  till 
the  aum-total  of  seven  pounds  ten  shillings  had 
passed  from  hot  to  him.  Only  one  five  shillings 
had  he  ever  received ;  henoe  the  threatening  tone 
he  Bsaumed. 

While  still  diaoussing  the  matter,  the  servant 
bronttht  in  a  telegram.  Hads«  tore  it  open  and 
read  it  haatily. 

"  I  thought  so,'!  she  said,  "  Harold  is  djinp." 
And  before  I  knew  what  she  was  doing,  she 
was  in  the  street,  tearing  along  at  a  rapid  speed. 
It  wax  nselesa  to  attempt  to  follow  her  in  the 
dark,  and  as  I  sadl;  retraced  my  steps  I  met  Hra. 
Coatcia  in   the  hall. 

"  t  have  telegraphed  tor  the  lady  who  brought 
her,"  she  said,  pursing  her  tips;  "she  may  just 
take  her  away  again.  She  has  gone  to  the  bod 
altogether." 

Madge  never  oatne  book  that  night,  and  I,  for  one. 
never  closed  my  eyes  for  thinking  of  her.  About 
noon  Mrs.  C— ^  oame.  She  listened  attentively  to 
Mrs.   Coates's  story. 

'■  Oh,  Harold,"  she  said  when  we  mentioned  the 
telegram.     "Thiit  is  her   little   boy." 

"Madge   a   mother r'   I  exclainiod. 

"Yes;  did  you  not  know!  The  baby  was  born 
after  ite  father's  death,  and  was  deformed  from  its 
birth.  I  doubt  if  Madire  has  been  quite  herself 
ever  since.  Wc  advised  her,  as  she  had  to  earn 
her  living,  tn  say  nothing  about  a  child.  She 
wonld  not  consent  to  its  going  to  a  home  or  hos- 
pital, but  put  it  in  charge  of  someone  in  London 
where  she  oonld  see  it  at  times.  I  don't  know  the 
address,  and  it  is  no  use  my  waiting  to  see  Madge. 
Tell  her  I  oalled,  and  am  very  sorry  about  the 
child."  And  the  worthy  lady  bustled  away,  rather 
anxious,  I  think,  to  avoid  Madge, 

Hardly  had  she  gene,  when  I  reoeived  a  telegram 
from  the  diiitracted  mother  to  como  at  once  to  a 
given  address   in  Islington. 

Prepared  as  I  was  for  a  sad  sight,  the  reality 
far  exceeded  my  imagination.  On  a  oonoh,  covered 
with  a  white  sheet,  lay  a  beatitiful  child  of  three 
years  old.  A  profusion  of  golden  carls  olDStered 
around  the  deaUi-pale  brow.  The  tiny  dead  hands 
were  folded  on  his  breast,  and  a  smile  seemed  to 
hover  ronnd  the  parted   tips. 

The  profusion  of  toys,  the  wealth  of  flowers,  the 
fineness  of  the  linen,  showed  plainly  enough  how 
Uie  mother  had  spent  every  penny  oa  her  darliuir's 
comfort. 

She  was  crouohing  on  the  ground  by  his  side. 
her  breath  coming  and  going  in  quick,  hard  pants. 

'■  He  was  all  I  loved,"  she  muttered  from  time 
to   time:    "he   was   the  only   thing   that  stood   be- 

Her  grief  was  beyond  comfort,  and  I  oonli'.  only 
kneel  by  her  side,  holding  her  hand  till  its  first 
violence  had  abated.  Presently  a  knock  was  heard 
at  the  front  door.     Madge  motioned  me  to  open  it. 

"  It 's  Mary,"   she   said. 


A  very  respectable  woman  entered  in  con 
with  a  man  of  higher  grade. 

"Mistress  made  me  do  it,"  she  whispered; 
says  it  is  to  save  her  from  prison." 


Pirouetting  In  front  of  the  gloss. 
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e  yon  \ "   I  asked   the   man. 
from  "   (naming  a  West-End  hair- 
dresser's).    "The   lady   wishes   ns  to  buy   the  dead 
child's  hair.      We  give    a   good    price    for    nataral 

"  Come  along  ! "  she  said  wildly.  ''  I  will  not  draw 
back  from  my  word,  I  must  pay  for  the  ooat,  or 
they  will  drag  me  to  prison,  and  I  shall  not  follow 
my  baby  to  his  grave.  Xo  one  shall  call  Harold's 
mother  a  thief." 

It  was  evident  she  was  dintrauirht.  and  no  words 
had  any  effect.  Sbe  insisted  on  the  man  com- 
mencing his  gruesome  task,  but  when  he  drew 
forth  his  scissom  mid  approached  the  couch  i>he 
staggered  to  htr  fett  and  stood  shivering'  in  a  conior. 

As  the  first  fair  curl  was  clipped,  with  a  low 
moan  she  felt  to  the  ground,  and.  hnrriedly  calling 
assistance  I  hod  her  taken  to  a.  hospital.  She 
lingered  for  three  weeks,  and  only  recovered  con- 
sckrasneBs  a  few   hours  before   her  death. 

But  she  had  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
her  debta  were  paid  and  that  her  little  boy  lay  in 
his  last  sweet  sleep  with  the  soft  curls  all  intact 
except  one  wh  oh  was  reverently  given  to  her, 
and  over  which  she  shed  tears  of  loving  resignation. 


CHAPTER  I. 


remner.    Yet  whilo  you  droam 
n  I  am  awoke." 

JuAgiriN  U  ILL  En. 


S'  BROWSE  lived 
the  prettiest  houso 
the  vilUi'TB  of  Little 
nberley,  an  ivy- 
ercd  house,  roofed 
,h  those  rich  red 
!S  which  shoir  so 
asantly  against  the 
1  ancient  trees  that 
iw  closely  around 
and  above  it. 
At  the  time  of  which  I  write  he  would  seldom 
pasa  through  the  Tillo^'e  street,  preferring  alwajs 
to  take  for  his  solitary  walks  the  road  leading 
from  his  garden  down  to  the  lovelj  tiavern, 
which  wound  ita  picturesque  way  through  the 
meadows  that  ekirted  the  villajire ;  and  thence  he 
would  wander  along  Che  river'a  mu^in,  his  head 
bent,  and  hie  wbotc  beinn'  apparently  wrapt  in  a 
veil  of  melancholy  musing,  a-i  in  a  cloak  of  dark- 
ness, away  from  tho  si^-lit  of  his  fellow. mortals. 

One  only  fritud  he  pussessi-d.  and  that  friend  was 
well  adaptnl  to  keep  others  from  approaching  him. 
A  formidable- look  in);  creature  indeed,  and,  one 
would  think,  not  a  very  companionable  one.  Hi^i 
name  was  Cheopi'.  and  be  was  a  native  of  Egypt, 
beiui^.  indeed,  a  chaniclcon  of  a  forbidding  aitpeet. 
Strange  stories  were  afloat  in  the  village  respecting 
this  beast,  and,  truth  to  tell,  some  of  the  strangest 


were  true;  as  anybody  who  has  over  kept  a  pet 
chameleon  will  testify. 

It  was  a  habit  with  Duncan  Browne  to  sit  up 
lat«  at  night,  writini;  and  thinking,  into  the  small 
hours.  Therefore,  he  seldom  appeared  in  his 
breakfast- room  untfl  past  ten  in  the  morning. 

On  one  particular  bright  June  day.  Mrs.  Dovety, 
tbe  honsekceper,  had  been  up  a  long  time,  thoronghly 
enjoying  a  ''good  turn  out"  of  the  room  where  her 
master  took  his  solitary  meals.  She  eurvejed  the 
clean  white  curtains  with  much  pleasure,  and  her 
eyes  travelled  between  their  snowy  gracefulness 
out  of  the  long  French  windows,  wide  open,  to 
the  delicious  garden,  and  across  the  river  to  the 
blue  hills  that  rose  serenely  into  tho  soft  mist  of 
the  summer  morning. 

Mrs.  Dovety  closed  the  door,  and  retired  to  her 
own  domain.  She  was  ready  afterwards  to  solemnly 
affirm  that  the  room  was  empty  wheu  she  left  it. 
and  that  there  was  nobody  in  the  garden,  nor 
within  sight  on  tbe  meadows ;  the  plaoe  was  as 
quiet  as  quiet  could  be. 

And  yet.  when  Duncan  Browne  opened  the  same 
door  after  descending;  the  stairs  from  his  own 
apartment,  the  room  was  neither  empty  nor  qniet. 

The  flrat  sight  that  met  hiA  eyes  wan  that  of 
two  round,  innuci'nt  blue-eycd  faces  on  the  (ip[iosite 
side  of  tlie  table,  and  two  pairs  of  tiny  pink- 
fingered  hands  holding  its  (-Age.  the  better  to 
support  on  tip-toe  the  small  bodies  which  were 
hi<lden  behind  the  while  cloth. 

At    firi^t    hu   could    not    bolievi 


left    him 


doubt 


shrill  duet  immediately  arose.      The  words  were 
ircely  articulate,  thotigh  many  times  repeated. 
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"  UckenduokeD,  Uokenducken  I " 

The  twins,  for  sDob  they  erideutly  were,  left 
their  inrve;  of  the  breakfast- table,  and  trottio); 
brinklj  round,  hand-in-imnd,  came  and  stood  direotly 
in  front  of  the  aintued  master  of  the  bouse,  re- 
pPBtini;  the  word  or  words  in  "early  Enplish " — 
"  I'ckendncken,  nokendoaken,"  nocompuiyin|r  it 
icith  little  tilcings  on  the  toe*  ;  and  &t  ls»t  with 
1  simnltaluwaH  upliltini;  of  the  mont  marvellouely 
:<oft  sad  dimpled  himdii  Aud  arms  in  anmixtakabl^ 
Mitrraty  to  be  taken  np.  Duncan,  still  like  a  man 
in  a  dream,  xtooped  and  took  one  on  pithfr  arm. 
A^  he  did  RO,  he  noticed  the  namen  "Barbara"  and 
-Bmtrioe"  neatly  sewn  into  the  white  cambric  of 
thr  rropective  pinafores.  Then  be  walk«l  nlowly 
to  the  bell-rope,  and,  havinfr  awkwardly  pulled 
it,  with  his  arms  in  xuoh  an  unnccantomed  poKition. 
hi-  iitood  in  front  of  tbe  fern -covered  fireplace, 
nnd  awaited  the  appearance  of  the  honaeberper, 
making;  no  doubt  that  she  ooiild  pnt  an  end  io 
hii  umiiEement  with  some  homely  explanation. 

To  him,  in  this  attitude,  entered  Mrs.  Dovety ; 
hut  the  Arat  sight  of  her  face  assured  her  master 
that  she  had  no  cine  to  the  mystery.  Therefore, 
he  asked  no  question,  sare  thiB  one— 

''What  do  they  say,  Mre.  DoTety!" 

*'  Hidorerty  I"  shouted  the  twins  in  rapture. 

Mrs.  Dovety  was  quite  overcome,  and  was  fain 
(o  subside  into  the  nearest  chair.  With  difficulty 
she  gasped  ont— 

"Tia  mr  name  thev're  a-soTincf 
Well,    I 


faiiitnes?,  and,  risin^r,  she  approached  the  strange 
group. 

" The  pretty  dears t  blesa  their  little  hearts!  Hon- 
did  they  know  Mrs,  Dorety,  then?  The  lambs!" 
she  said  tenderly. 

The  reply  was  seeming-ly  Irrelevant. 

" Uekendnoken ! " 

"Why,  sir,"  said  Mrs,  Dovety,  in  on  awed  whisper, 
"  they  "re  a-calHng  of  yon  '  Uncle  Duncan.' " 

CHAPTER   ir. 
AFTGB    FIVE    rEARR. 

FIVE  years  pasned  by,  and  the  rillajre  had  almost 
forgotten     to    speculate     reirardinfc    "  Muster 
Brownnes    tn'inse«,"     as     the    children    were 
jfeneraliy  call«l. 

One  day  Barbara  surprised  Duncan  by  sayin^^ 
"  Uncle  dear,  may  we  [to  to  school  ? " 
'-Yes,  do  let  us,"  chimed  in  Beatrice;  "there  is 
such  a  nice  school  in  the  village,  and  the  gar- 
dener's Martha  goes  in  a  white  pinafore  with 
pink  bees  on  it.  And  if  thej  have  a  long  way  to 
gu,  they  take  their  dinner  in  a  basin  tied  up  in  a 
whit«  cloth.  We  should  like  our  dinners  in  basins 
so  much.     May  we,  uncle  dear?" 

Now,  the  idea  of  school  had  not  entered  the 
dreamer's    mind,    and     it   came    with    a    shook    of 


Two  round.  Innorent  blue-eyed  fitcee. 
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Burpriae.     Someliow.   he  had   faiioied  ha  oould  keep  Here  were  several  chJldren  already  enjoying  their 

the  obildren  at  home  always,  and  enjoy  the  deliijht  dianer  from  the  basiua  he  hod  heard  deevribed  ;  and, 

of   watching   their   unfolding  life   with    no  one   to  expectint!'    to    find    the    twins    paitakinfi    of    some 

interfere,  of  these  more  fortunate  children'^  fare,  he  entered 

After     a     long    diaoussion.    Duncan     reluctantly  by    the    open    door.     The    teacbera    had    gone,   bnt 

agreed  to  allow  the   twins  to  attend  the  school  for  the   shrill   Toice»  of    the  childrfin   were    huxhed    as 

a  time,  thinking — perhaps  hoping— that  they  would  the   tall   fi(rure  of   "Muster   Browne"    appeared    in 

not  find  it  so  channing  as  they  imagined.  the  doorway. 

It  was  on  Saturday  that  the  promise  was  ;;iTen,  ''  Where  ttre  my  nieces  ? "  he  asked,  gently, 

and  they  were  to  go  on  the  following;  Monday.  One  of  the  elder  girls  ro«a  from  her  bench. 

Therefore,   when    Monday  came,   the   twins    were  "They're  gone   home,  air.''    she  said,  dropping   a 

robed  in  pinafores  of  a  satiBfacWry  print,  and   set  curtsey.     '■They  waa  fetched  half  an  bout  ago." 


Disphiyed  to  Miss  Thompson's  astonished  gaze— Cheopa ! 

out    for    the    Bchool-honse     accompanied    by    tittle  Duncan    tnmed    and    strode    home.    He    entered 

Martha,   and    watched    from    the  study,  and    from  the  kitchen  and  said  angrily — 

Mrs.     DoTety's     kiMhen,     until     they    disappeared  -Why  did  you  fetch    the  children   half  an  hour 

rouud  the  comer.     They  ivfre  only   to  stay  for  the  ajfo.  Mrs.  Dovety .' " 

morning,   being  obliged    reluctantly  (n    forego    the  "Law.  air,"  said  the  old  woman,  her. face  flushing, 

coveted  dinner  basins.  '*  I   never  stirred  out   of   this   kitchen,   nor   should 

When   Dancan   Browne  went  to  meet  the   twins  not  have  done  without  first  asking  you." 

at    twelve    o'clock,    lie    met    the    gardener's    little  "Then   where  ore   the   twins?    Where  are    they  J 

daughter,   and,   seeing  her  alone,  he  quickened   his  Who  has  taken   them   away  X " 

Htep»,   and   soon   stood   at  the   door  of    the  school-  The    flush     faded    out    of    Mra.     Dovety'^!    face. 

liouie;  leaving  it  pale  and  sMous, 
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"Surely,"  she  said,  ''they  must  be  hiding  in  the 
garden  or  up-stairs.  "It's  some  bit  o'  sport 
they're  after." 

She  hurried  up  the  stairs,  her  heavy  footsteps 
shaking  the  solid  structure  as  she  ran,  but  no 
merry  faces  peeped  out  from  the  curtains — the 
rooms  were  still  and  undisturbed. 

Duncan  called  through  the  garden  in  a  voice 
they  could  uevei^  have  disregarded  in  their  most 
miwhievous  moods.    But  no  answer  came. 

The  twins  were  nowhere  to  be  seen! 

The  little  girls  had  spent  a  most  enjoyable  morn- 
ing. Miss  Thompson,  the  governess,  had  never  seen 
such  a  pair  of  pupils  before.  They  had  already 
learned  the  alphabet  from  the  conscientious  Mrs. 
Dovety,  but  of  lessons  in  the  ordinary  sense  they 
had  no  notion.  When  the  reading  lesson  began,  a 
sheet  of  pictures  spread  before  their  unsated  eyes 
produced  cries  of  rapture. 

Barbara  refused,  however,  to  spell  the  words 
printed  beneath  each  picture. 

'•  I .  can  see  that  it  is  an  apple,"  she  explained, 
*'  without  ^  saying  '  A-p-p-1-e,'  and  the  picture  be« 
ueath  IB  a  mother  sheep  with  i^  dear  frisky  little 
lamb," 

Presently,  too,  the  eagle  eyes  that  are  indis- 
pensable to  every  governess  saw  that  Bee  was 
"playing,"  and,  stopping  the  elder  girls  in  their 
recitation.  Miss  Thompson  said  severely — 

*•  Bring  me  that  which  you  have  hidden  under 
youc  apron,  Beatrice  Browne." 

Bee  looked  up  with  innocent  wide-open,  blue 
eyes.    Martha,  who  sat  next,  ^ave  her  a  nudge 

"  You  're  to  go  up,"  she  whispered. 

Beatrice  rose  obediently,  and  stood  before  the 
governess.  Bee  pulled  out  her  hand  from  its  re- 
treat and  displayed  to  Miss  Thompson's  astonished 
gaze — Cheops ! 

When  the  twins  saw  the  expression  of  horror  on 
the  governess's  face,  and  when  they  heard  the 
astonished  cries  of  the  children,  they  began  to 
realise  that  Cheops  must  indeed  be  a  terrifying 
object  to  them. 

/  Bee  stood  beside  her  governess,  with  .big  tears 
welling  over  in  her  eyes,  and  presently,  in  a  pause 
of  the  lesson,  she  stroked  her  hand  gently,  and  said 
in  a  pleading  voice — 

*•  I  am  so  sorry  Cheops  frightened  you  ;  he 's  only 
our  old  chameleon,  you  know,  but  I  suppose  you 
don't  keep  a  chameleon,  so  you  thought  he  might 
bite.'* 

Again.  Miss  Thompson  was  puzzled.  These  chil- 
dren were  so  unlike  the  others  that  it  was  with 
decided  relief  she  heard  a  knock  at  the  outer  door. 
A  girl  was  sent  to  open  it.  and  quickly  returned 
and  said,  "Muster  Brownses  twinses  are  fetched." 

*•  Go  then,  my  dears,"  said  the  governess  graci- 
ou.sly ;  but  she  was  totally  unprepared  for  the 
clinging  of  soft  arms  round  her  neck,  and  the  kiss 
that  Beatrice  bestowed  upon  her. 

Bay  said  "Good-bye,"  comprehensively  at  the 
door,  and  both  the  chilc^tre^.^^-iic^  away,  swinging 
their  wide-brimmed  summer  hat?  as  they  ran. 


CHAPTER    III. 

TREASUKE      TROVE. 

W^EN   the  twins  reached  the  gate,  a  lady  met 
them — a  lady  dressed  in  black,  with  a  sweet, 
parent  face   that  they  somehow  felt  they 
had  seen  before.      She  took  them  in  her  arms  and 
kissed  them  earnestly. 

"  Do  you  know  me,  children  ? "  she  asked,  in  a 
swe-et,  vibrating  voice. 

Bee  did  not  answer,  but  Barbara  said  decidedly — 
.    **No,  we  don't  know  you.    Who  are  you?" 

Without  answering,  she  took  Bee's  little  face 
between  her  hands,  and  turned  it  up  to  hers,  look- 
ing lovingly  into  tie  pretty  blue  eyes,  so  like  her 
own. 

"  I  am  your  mother,  dear  childreUj"  said  the  sweet- 
faced  woman,  ''  and  I  want  you  to  come  with  me  for 
a  drive  in  the  waggon.    Would  you  like  it  ? " 

In  a  moment  they  were  seated  in  a  covered  van, 
and  then  their  mother  said — 

.  *'Xow,  listen,  my  darlings.  I  am  going  to  take 
yon  to  see  your  father.  He  w  very  ill  indeed,  and 
he  cannot  live  many  days.  You  will  be  good 
children,  and  try  to  be  kind  to  him  .'  " 

Here  was  a  startling  revelation.  The  children 
had  never  thought  of  their  father  as  having  ex- 
istence, and  now  he  was  presented  to  them  as 
actually  dying.  After  a  moment,  Barbara  said 
soberly — 

"It  will  be  very  nice  for  him  to  go  to  Heaven, 
but  I  am  glad  we  are  going  to  see  him  first. 
Will  Uncle  Duncan  be  there  ? " 

"Oh,  no,  no,"  said  their  mother,  with  a  sob  in 
her  voice  ;  "  you  need  not  have  any  fear — I  will 
take  care  of  you." 

"We  are  never  afraid,  are  we.  Bee?"  said  Bay. 

But  in  spite  of  the  interest  of  their  new  experi- 
ence, the  journey  seemed  very  long,  and  before  they 
reached ,  their  destination  the  children  were  fast 
asleep.  Still  sleeping,  they  were  transferred  to  a 
cab,  and  put  side  by  side  into  bed  without  being 
awakened. 

And  through  the  long  hours  of  the  night  in 
the  house  where  the  children  lay  in  soft,  repose- 
ful slumber,  their  newly  found  mother  sat  by  the 
bedside  of  a  dying  man,  and  though  he  slept  at 
short  intervals,  no  sleep  visited  the  eyes  of  the 
watcher  at  his  side. 

While  she  sat  musing,  the  man  stirred  in  his 
sleep  and  murmured — 

"She  can  never  forgive  me — never  I'' 

His  wife  laid  her  cool  hand  on  his  burning  brow, 
and  while  she  whispered  reassuring  words  into 
his  ear  the  drawn  lips  relaxed  into  a  smile,  and, 
holding  her  hand  in  his  wasted  fingers,  he  sank 
into  an  untroubled  slumber. 

The  roar  and  rattle  of  a  London  street  awakened 
the  twins  to  a  full  knowledge  of  the  immense 
change  in  their  surroundings.  Springing  out  of 
bed,  they  ru^Jie^^  to,  the  window,  and,  drawing  up 
the  blind,  were  immejdiajtely  in,  ecstasies'  of '(delight. 
While  they  were  still  pointing  out  to  each  other  the 
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beaufcies  of  the  tramcars,  and  the  milk-cartd  with 
their  bright  taps,  the  door  handle  turned,  and  their 
mother  appeared.  Her  face  was  very  pale,  and  her 
beantifal  eyes  were  red  with  her  long"  vigil.  The 
children  ran  to  her  at  once,  and  she  kissed  them 
fondly,  gently  hushing  their  eag^r  questions  as  she 
dressed  them,  and  talking  to  them  in  loving, 
motherly  words  of  the  sad  sight  that  they  must 
expect  to  see  in  their  father's  wasted  face. 

"Talk  to  him,  my  darlings,'' she  said,  '^bnt  not 
too  loudly,  and  not  both  at  once.    Now,  come." 

**  But,  mother,"  began  Bee,  hesitatingly,  '*  we 
haven't  said  our  prayers.  Shall  w^  kneel  down 
now  ? " 

She  could  not  refuse  the  sweet,  oonHdent  faces 
held  up  to  hers,  and,  sitting  down,  she  laid  her 
hands  upon  the  bright  golden  heads.  Then  the 
children  began  both  together  to  repeat  the  very 
same  little  prayer  in  verse  that  she  had  been 
taught  to  say  with  her  earliest  articulation  by 
the  dear  voice  of  the  woman  who  had  been  more 
than  a  mother  to  her.  Her  tears  fell  fast  as  the 
familiar  words  were  uttered  by  the  clear  childish 
voices,  dropped  to  a  fitting  reverence,  as  if  they 
knew  Whom  they  were  addressing.  After  the 
varices,  a  pause.  Then  Bay  added  a  few  petitions 
in  'her  own  words,  and  when  she  had  finished. 
Bee  said  with  a  deep  sigh — 

"  Dear  Lord,  bless  Uncle  Duncan,  and  don't  let 
him  be  worried  about  us ;  please  tell  him  we 
are  all  right.    Cheops  and  us.    Amen." 

Mrs.  Carteret  started,  and  as  they  rose,  she  said 
in  a  strained  voice — 

'•  Does  Duncan  Browne  care  for  you,  then  ?  " 

Bay  answered,  inexpressibly  shocked — 

"Of  course  he  does,  mother;  we  are  all  he's 
got,  you  know." 

^yith  a  sharp  cry,  their  mother  rose  and  hurried 
from  the  room  and  down  the  stairs.  The  twins 
followed  her  into  a  shabby  parlour,  and  stood 
looking  on  with  interested  faces  while  she  took  a 
telegram  form  from  her  desk  and  wrote  a 
message  upon  it.  After  she  had  despatched  it, 
she  said,  still  in  that  queer,  unnatural  voice — 

*'I  thought  he  was  so  wrapped  up  in  his  studies 
that  he  would  not  notice  whether  you  were  there 
or  not,  I  had  no  idea  he  cared  for  you,  or  I 
would  never  have  been  so  cruel  as  to  take  you 
away  without  a  word.  But,  tell  me,  children,  how 
could  he  send  you  to  the  village  school  if  he  had 
any  afi^ection  for  you  ? " 

The  twins  eagerly  explained  how  it  had  come  to 
pass  that  Mr.  Browne's  treasured  nieces  had  been 
allowed  their  own  way  in  the  matter,  and  Barbara 
ended,  triumphantly — 

''Mrs.  Dovety  says  he  can't  deny  us  anything 
we've  set  our  hearts  on,  and  that's  a  fact!" 

When  the  children  had  breakfasted,  their  mother 
took  a  hand  of  each  and  led  them  to  the  door  of 
their  father's  room.'  Then  she  let  them  go  to  him 
alone.  He  was  propped  up  high  in  the  be^l.  and 
for  a  moment  the  little  ones  hesitated  to  advance, 
but,  taking  heart  of  grace,  they  went  up  to  him, 
and  Bay  said  in  a  low,  yet  clear,  voice — 


little 
shall 
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*•  How  do  you  do,  father  ?  " 

Bee  contented  herself  with  gently  stroking  the 
wasted  hand  that  lay  on  the  counterpane,  and 
stood  looking  pitifully  into   his  eyes. 

The  man  gazed  at  his  children  for  a  moment, 
and  at  last  said  hoarsely — 

**So  you  are  Barbara  and  Beatrice?  I  am  glad 
to  see  you,  for  I  shall  soon  be  where  I  shall 
never  see  you  a^ain." 

"No,"  corrected  Barbara,  in  her  decided 
way ;  **  you  are  going  to  Heaven,  and  we 
come  there,  too,  and  so  you  will  see  us  again 

His  eyes  moved  restlessly  from  Bay's  frank  gaze 
to  the  soft,  appealing  face  of  Beatrice. 

"I  have  been  a  bad  man,"  he  said— "a  bad 
ffbther  to  you  children,  and  the  Almighty  will 
have  nothing  to  say  to  me.  I  am  not  fit  com- 
pany for  saints  and  angels,  child." 

The  foul  of  Beatrice  shone  from  her  eyeft.  and 
she  said,  earnestly  gazing  into  his  sin- worn  face — 

"My  last  Sunday's  text  was,  *Him  that  cometh 
to  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out.'  And  Uncle 
Duncan  told  me  it  means  that  Jesus  will  forgive 
anybody  if  they  are  sorry,  and  He  will  take  them 
home  to  Heaven.  So,  you  see,  father,  you  needn't 
trouble  about  how  to  behave,  because  Jesus  Him- 
self will  look  after  that." 

The  children's  faces  were  flushed  and  solemn. 
The  man  closed  his  eyes  and  thought.  The  plead- 
ing child's  voice  hod  ceased,  but  he  still  seemed 
to  hear  the  invitation  being  offered  tp  him  in  that 
Voice  that  spake  as  never  man  spake — 

''Come  unto  Me.  Him  that  cometh  I  will  in  no 
wise  cast  out" 

And  at  last,  in  a  whisper  that  only  Christ  and 
the  listening  children  heard,  he  said  the  old  words 
of  the  petition  that  has  never  been  disregarded — 

"*6od  be  merciful  to  me,  a  sinner.'" 

His  wife  entered  the  room  and,  bending  over 
him,  spoke  softly  into  his  ear.  A  sudden  smile 
irradiated  his  pale  countenance,  like  a  burst  of 
sunshine  over  the  snow. 

"You  will  hardly  believe  it,  Beatrice,  my  wife, 
but  to  me,  the  lowest  of  men,  a  message  ha.s  come 
from  the  King^  and  the  words  are  these — *This 
day  shalt  thou  be  with  Me  in  Paradise.' " 

Very  solemn  were  the  faces  of  the  children,  and 
their  voices  reverently  hushed,  when  they  a^aiu 
entered  the  room,  to  look  upon  the  dead  face  of 
the  father  they  had  so  little  knowledge  of.  He 
lay  very  still  and  straight,  but  his  face  was 
scarcely  paler  than  they  had  seen  it  in  life,  and 
a  smile  of  childlike  trust  and  happiness  hovered 
round  his  lips,  as  though  it  had  been  granted  to 
the  departing  voyager  to  see  his  Pilot  face  to  face 
before  he  crossed  the  bar. 

"  Mother,"  whispered  Beatrice,  "  I  can  hear  the 
bells  of  Heaven.  Hark  ! "  She  held  up  a  listening 
finger,  and  her  face  was  radiant  as  that  of  a 
child-angel. 

The  little  girls  had  never  heard  a  peal  of  bells, 
for  Little  Camberley  possessed  only  one  funersal 
monotone,  and  now  from  the  not  far  distant 
church  a  happy  wedding  chime  was  pealing.    The 
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chiluren  lUtened  in  rapt  deligbt,  and  tbcir  mother 
felt  that  she  could  not  deatroj  their  ohildiah  belief 
jast  now ;  luid,  indeed,  when  abe  eaw  the  look 
upon  tbe  fucea  ot  her  litCle  daagbton^,  she  thought 
they  might  well  be  listening  ta  tbe  far-off  joy  of 
tbe  angelii  over  one  sinner  who  had  repented. 

CHAPTER    rv. 


LATE  in  the  afternoon  a,  knock  came  at  tbe 
^  door  of  the  dinfry  Utile  sitting' room,  and. 
in  reuponso  to  Mw.  Carlereta  "Coine  in!" 
the  door  opened,  and  Dunoan  ebood  in  the  door- 
way. An  uncontrollable  wb  row;  in  tbe  youni; 
widow'H  throat,  and  she  turned  away  us  the  chil- 
dren flung  themselves  upon  him  with  rapturous 
greetings. 

With  n  great  c9ort   she   succeeded  in  conquering 
her  emotioa.   and.    turning    her    pale    face    U>    the 
gronp.  ?he  advanced  with  out^tretehed  hand. 
''  Ctu  voD  forgive ,' "  she  naked  Cremnloaaly. 


"I  have  forgiven  ijoi',  long  ago,"  he  ansil'ered, 
laying  a  strong  emphasis  upon  the  pronoun. 

Tho  twins,  with  intuitive  tact,  quietly  betook 
themselves  to  their  own  room,  and,  finding  the 
Venetinn  blind  drawn  down,  they  remembered  th» 
solemn  event  which  the  coming  of  Duncan  had 
ejused  thera  U>  forget  for.  the  moment. 

By  turning  one  lath  tboy  made  an  opening 
Butficient  for  ttvo  bright  pairs  of  eyes  to  '.'aze 
eagerly  through,  and  an  hour  paased  swiftly  away 
while  they  stood  looking  out  into  the  street  which 
was  being  lighted  up  with  bright  gas-lampK  and 
electric  lighto. 

After  a.  while  Mrs.  Carteret  came  to  thorn, 

■'My  darlings.''  she  said,  "1  am  K^ing  •*  t«ll 
you  a  story  that  is  both  sad  and  true.  Long 
years  ago.  a  young  girl  grew  up  in  a  happy  home. 
}ler  name  was  Beatrice." 

"Like  mine,"  murmured  Bee. 

"  Yes.  like  yours,"  taid  her  mother,  tightening 
her  hold  for  a  moment. 

■■  Beatrice  ineanB  '  happy,'  ond  she  waa  as  happy 
as  it  is  possible  to  be.     Bar.trice's  mother  hod  died 
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"But,"  interrupted  Bay. 
"why  ever  ilid  sho  go  and 
marry  him .' 

"  Because  »he  wait  rest- 
less and  tired  of  home,  and 
-  he  promised  to  tako  her 
to  see  all  Horts  of  fmh 
places,  and  to  'enjoy  life," 
aa  be  said ;  bat  Beatrice 
BOOH  found  oat  that  there 
VBB  notbinK  to  enjoy  in 
th»,t  kind  of  life:  and  she 
]on(^.  oh.  eo  pitifully : 
for  *  home,  iweet  home.' 
even  if  Hhe  might  go  tMck 
and  die  there." 

"  Why  didn't  she  ft"  ■'  " 
wked    tioth    the    twine    at 

"  She  conld  not.  She 
thought  they  uould  be  no 
angry,  they  would  not 
i«ain. 


and,  beiiideH.  a  v 


Beatrice  did  not  speak,  but  her  eyelids  drooped. 


t  leave  her  husband." 
"  Soon,"  continued  their 
mother,  "  Beatrice  bad  little 
twin  babien  sent  to  com- 
fort her,  and  she  wbb  so 
triad ;  but,  after  a  little 
while,  she  found  that  shu 
could  not  keep  tbem  with 
~  her,  because  their  father 
had  left  her  all  alone,  and 
she  could  not  work  with 
two  little  children  to  take 
care  of ;  so  what  do  jou 
think  she  did  !" 

A  dawn  of  understand- 
ing broke  OTer  Barbara's 
intelligent  face.  '*  I  know," 
ehe  oried.  "  She  took  them 
and  put  them  into  Uncle 
Duncan's     window,    and— 


when  she  won  horn,  and  a  lady  took  home  the 
helplesH  little  baby,  and  loved  It,  and  took  care 
of  it  as  if  it  had  been  her  own.  There  was  one 
other  child  in  tlie  house — a  big  boj — and  he  petted 
and  spoiled  the  little  gicl  until  she  irrew  quite 
selfish,   and   thought  everybody   must  give   way    to 

■'  When  Beatrice  was  soveiiteen  jTora  old  she 
became  very  naughty  indeed." 

Hers  3lrs.  Carteret  paiisL-d.  and  Bay  said  im- 
patiently^ 

"  Yep.  mother,  please  go  on.     Did  she  run  away  .'  " 

"  Yes.  she  ran  away  and  left  her  dear  borne, 
and  the  kind  motbcr  who  lovtil  her.  She  ran 
away,  and  she  wa.><  nuKTied.  The  man  who  Uooame 
her  hu'tbaiid  was  not.  a  good  man.  and  he  did 
aot  really  love  her." 


On  the  last  day  of  ihe  year  Dnncan  stood  beside 
Beatrice  Carteret  at  the  window  from  which  they 
oould  see  tlie  windings  of  the  Sevem.  The  weather 
was  clear  and  frosty,  and  the  twins  were  ntnnins' 
race»  in  the  garden,  their  faoee  rosy,  and  their 
eyes  sparkling  with  the  exetoise. 

"  Beatrice,"    said    Duncan    after    a    long    silence. 
I    have    something    to    ask    you.       If    yon    guess 


1  do  I 


lisl 


''  I  have  alwayn  loved  yon,"  said  Duncan,  quietly. 
Beatrice  placed   her  hands  jn  his,   and   that   was 
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DIVINE     PREPARATION. 

By  Pastor  Thomas  Spurgeon,   of  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle. 


"God  prepared  u  ivOTm.'— Jonah  1 

MNIPOTENCE  hath 
servants  everywhere. 
Jehovah  is  God  over 
the  whole  earth,  and 
.  hlesaed  for  ever. 
The  Lord  our  God 
is  one  Lord.  UIs 
Kingdom  nileth  over 
all. 

The  heathen  had 
({ood  reason  to  mul- 
tiply their  deities. 
Well  nii^ht  they  worship  a  god  of  the 
hills,  and  anothiT  of  the  valleyH,  for  all  were 
folly  and  vanity.  The  sea,  the  sky,  the  corn, 
the  wine  and  love,  and  peace  and  war,  nijght 
well  have  each  its  separate  divinity,  so  paltry 
and  pimy  were  they  all.  These  petty  bings 
are  not  to  he  compared  with  the  King  of 
Kings.  The  gods  of  the  heathen  are  no  gods, 
but  oiifrGod  made  the  heavens.  We  have 
no  Hoi-t  of  need  for  gods  many  and  lorda 
many,  for  onr  Almighty  King  is  God  over 
all,  and  blessed  for  ever. 

He  has  His  servants  i>t  the  nm.  "The  sea 
i.s  His,  and  He  made  it."  "The  watery 
worlds  aw  all  His  own."  He  Is  therefore 
Lord  of  all  that  in  them  is.  The  denizens 
of  the  deep  ai-e  loyal  siibjects  of  Him  whose 
{mth  is  in  the  givat  waters.  Neptune  anil 
his  trident  they  know  not.    ■ 

Even  leviathan  waits  upon  Him.  "What- 
soever is  under  the  whole  heaven  is  Mine," 
saith  the  Lord.  Therefore  was  it  that  when 
the  tlhrist  of  God  was  on  the  earth  the  flah 
of  the  sea  oljeyed  the  voice  of  His  woid.  It 
was  t^i  them  in  Galilee's  blue  lake  as  a  magnet. 
so  tliat  they  were  drawn  in  shoals  inU)  the 
disciples'  nets;  and  when  tlu-ir  Maker  needed 
tiKmey  it  waii  the  joyfnl  task  of  ime  to  providi; 
the  stater  that  the  State  demanded.  The 
great  fish  of  Jonah's  day,  without  hook  in 
his  nose  or  spike  through  his  jaw,  was  pre- 
pared to  do  God  service. 

Willing  serviLntiJ  we:'o  waiting  in'  ihe  xoU. 
Of  Him  who  made  the  sea,  it  is  writt<'n. 
"  His    lumds   formed    the   dry   land."     He    is 


theiTfoi-e  Lord  of  all  that  moves  upon  it  or 
lies  within  it.  The  sleeping  seed  shall  hear 
His  voice,  and  shall  come  forth.  It  is  not  in 
a  sepulchre,  for  it  appearetk  only  to  be  dead. 
What  seenis  its  tomb  is.  in  fact,  its  cradle.  It 
will  grow  int«  a  gourd  when  the  Loi'd  of  life 
bids  it  spi-ont  and  spi-ing.  True  thei*  waits 
in  the  same-  soil  a  devouring  worm,  but  thai 
also  is  pi-ejHiW'd  of  God.  He  who  is  mighty 
to  iireate  is  alKi>  mighty  to  desti-oy.  The 
nouri.ihing  chemicals  of  the  gi-ound  and  the 
destructive  worm  alike  obey  His  bidding  and 
perform  His  piirpose. 

In  the  Hky  also  Jehovah  finds  His  agents. 
"  He  bringeth  the  wind  out  of  His  treasuries  "  i 
the  Httn-my  wind  fwlftis  His  word.  When  He 
so  pleases,  it  blows  from  the  wamt  chambers 
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of  the  south ;  anon  He  calls  it  out  of  the  chill 
country  of  the  north.  Once  with  His  sti'ong 
east  wind*  He  caused  the  sea  to  go  back.  At 
His  pleasure  the  breezes  brought  locusts  to 
the  Egyptians,  and  quails  to  the  childi-en  of 
Israeli  In  the,  case  before  us  He  used  the 
wind  firet  to  turn  the  prophet  from  his  des- 
perate course,  and  then  to  humble  him  into 
acquiescence  in  the  Divine  will.  The  "black 
north  wind,"  and  the  sultiy  sirocco  ai-e  both 
His  vassals.  The  winds,  as  well  as  the  sea, 
obey  Him.  **He  gathereth  the  winds  in  His 
fists." 

Thus  all  ci*eation  stands  at  beck  and  call  of 
its  Creator.  The  stars  in  their  courses  will 
fight  against  Sisera ;  the  east  wind  will  break 
the  ships  of  Jehoshaphat;  the  ravens  will 
feed  Elijah;  the  lions  will  ravage  Samaria; 
the  sea  will  engulf  Pharaoh,  at  God's  com- 
mand. "The  Lord  hath  made  all  things  for 
Himself." 

It  is  woHhy  of  remark  that  these  ser- 
vants diifer  greatly  in  some  respects.  Each 
has  its  office,  all  are  obedient ;  but  what  a 
strange  band  they  make!  There  ai-e  diver- 
sities of  operation,  truly.  Behold  this  motley 
retinue — a  shark,  a  castor-oil  plant,  a  worm, 
and  a  wind !  There  is  neither  uniform  nor 
uniformity  here.  They  aw?  alike  only  in  that 
they  all  wait  upon  God.  The  tractable  wonn 
and  the  unmanageable  wind  are  equally  at 
His  disposal.  The  beautiful  gourd  and  the 
uncomely  creeping  thing  will  both  serve  the 
Divine  purpose.  The  great  fish  and  the  tiny 
seed  have  each  their  part  to  play. 

Our  God  is  not  limited  to  certain  sorts  of 
agents ;  He  utilises  all.  He  has  a  place  for 
everything,  and  with  Him  everything  is  in 
its  place. 

Set  what  talents  you  have  at  your  Lord's 
disposal.  God  is  so  skilful  a  worker  that  He 
never  complains  of  His  tools.  There  is  some- 
thing about  you  which,  if  it  be  but  conse- 
crated, will  make  you  meet  for  the  Master's 
use.  Your  very  peculiarities  and  idiosjm- 
crasies  He  can  turn  to  good  account.  He  has 
made  you  to  differ  from  others  that  He  may 
employ  you  in  ditfei-ent  sei-vice. 

Let  us  learn  also  that  for  each  of  the 
Lord's  agents  there  is  an  appropriate  and 
appointed  task. 

To  each  of  the  creatures  mentioned  in  our 
texts  was  assigned  the  function  for  which  it 
was  most  fitted.  God  did  not  expect  one  to 
do  the  work  of  another.  Each  was  specially 
iidapted  to  its  peculiar  office— the  fish  for 
swallowing,  the  gourd  for  sheltering,  the 
wonn  for  desti-oying,  and  the  wind  for  scorch- 
ing. Imagine,  if  you  can,  any  revei-sal  of 
the  order,  any  i-eluctance  to  do  duty,  any 
desii*e  to  change  places.  The  height  of  the 
iddiculous  would  at  once  be  i-eached.  The 
shark    could    not    devour    the   gourd,   though 


it  could  engulf  the  pi'oi)het.  Had  the  fi.sh 
attempted  any  other  task,  it  would  have 
been  out  of  it«  element— a  fish  out  of  water 
indeed.    And  so  with  all  the  others. 

Moreover,  one  prepared  the  way  for  the 
other.  Any  alteration  in  the  oixier  of  appear- 
ance and  service  would  have  been  fatal.  Fii-st 
the  shark,  then  the  seed,  after  that  the 
worm  and  the  wind.  Each  was  necessary  to 
the  other.  None  had  cause  to  envy  the 
I'est ;  there  are  no  cogs  wanting  in  God's 
wheels.  A  town  child  visiUng  the  count i-y 
is  reported  to  ^ave  run  into  the  house,  cry- 
ing, "  Auntie,  AUntie  !  I  heaiti  a  nightingale 
say  *  Cuckoo.' "  Auntie  knew  better.  The 
nightingale  has  a  note  of  its  own,  and  the 
cuckoo  may  steal  its  nest,  but  cannot  sing 
its  song.  Nor  has  the  cuckoo  any  ne<^  to 
do  other  than  announce  the  spring  in  its 
own  sweet  style.    The  lesson  is  evident. 

Seek  not  to  do  .the  service  of  another. 
"  Having,  then,  gifts  differing  according  to 
the  grace  given  to  us,  whether  prophecy, 
let  us  prophesy  accoitiing  to  the  proportion 
of  faith ;  or  ministry,  let  us  wait  on  oiu- 
ministering  ;  or  he  that  teacheth,  on  teach- 
ing ;    or  he  that  exhorteth,  on  exhoilation." 

Let  us  serve  oiu*  King  as  Solomon's  officei-s 
served  theii-s,  **  every  man  accoitiing  to  his 
charge,"  "  If  I  were  only  so-and-so,"  say« 
one,  **  what  would  I  not  accomplish  !  *' 
**  Were  I  but  ima  rich,  or  as  gifted,  or  as 
famous  as  others,  how  much  better  I  coidd 
serve'  my  Lord  ! "  says  another.  I  pray  you 
think  not  so.  Do  all  you  can  just  when* 
you  ai*e.  Thjs  is  the  best  way  to  fit  your- 
self for  promotion.  "  Do  you  wish  to  Iw 
great  ? "  asks  Aiigustine.  "  Then  begin  by 
being  little." 

It  is  well  we  are  not  all  alike.  As  it  is, 
we  can  work  into  one  another's  hands,  while 
each  supplies  the  other's  lack  of  service.  If 
all  men  were  round,  who  would  fill  the  square 
holes  ?  If  all  holes  were  circular,  the  square 
men  would  l)e  amongst  the  imemployed. 
Sambo  thought  he  had  improved  on  the  old 
adage,  "  A  place  for  everything,  and  every- 
thing in  its  place,"  when  he  said,  "  Sambo 
has  several  places  for  eberyting,"  but  he  was 
decidedly  beside  the  mark.  "  Order  is  Heaven's 
first  law."  "  God  is  not  the  author  of  con- 
fusion,  but  of  peace." 

Let  not  the  fact  be  overlooked  that  in 
each  case  preparation  was  needed.  The^^» 
varied  agents  were  duly  instructed,  definit<?ly 
appoint(3d,  and  pi-operly  ({ualified.  What 
though  the  natiu-e  and  habit  of  eaA  watJ 
appi-opriate  to  its  peculiar  fimction!-' — it  must 
Ik;  specially  commissioned.  Eacli  i*emain<^Hi 
in  its  o\Vn  element,  and  did  its  accust-ouied 
w^ork,  but  each  was  now  to  be  engaged  in 
a  special  service. 

It   is  in   the   discharge   (if   ordinary   duties 
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that  we  Bhall  find  mii-  opiMi'tuuitj'  foi'  l-xU-h 
8ci'vi<;e  and  for  peculiar  houiiiir.  Diivid  wii« 
tending  his  father's  flock  when  he  found 
iicoaHion  to  bticonie  a  niighty  hiintei-  before 
the  Loid.  He  was  carrying  bivad  and  cheese 
t(>  the  wai-rioFH  when  he  seized  a  GiHl-given 
elmnce  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  nidttet- 
of  the  gianL 

The  path  of  duty  i»  the  way  to  gUn-y.  But 
woe  to  the  man  who  ventures  forth  to  special 
service  without  h,  special  call  I  "The  pre- 
parations of  the  heart  io  man  is  from  the 
Lord."  The  time  is  not  wasted  that  is  spent 
in  awaiting  a  definite  conmiiasion.  "How 
shall  tbey  preach,  except  they  be  sent?"  We 
must  receive  our  iiietructionB  from  above.  If 
they  are  in  God's  order-book,  they  are  not  iin- 
possihle  of  execution,  howsoever  impracticable 
they  niay  apx>eai'.  Whom  the  Lord  appoints 
He  anoints,  and  a  God-prepared  man  is  in- 
vincible. Aa  fish  and  gourd  and  womi,  and 
wind  set  ont  unhesitatingly  upon  their  several 
<'iiuudM,  so  let  IIS  take  in  hand  our  holy 
biiHiness,  confident  that  we  have  l>eeu  called 
to  the  high  position  oi-  the  lowly  task,  to 
the  difncidt  duty  oi-  the  simple  service,  and 
HSMured  that  wo  shall  be  enabled  and  directed 
without  fail. 

If  this  spirit  be  iiptm  us, 
we  shall  have  souie  adequate 
idea  of  our  i*Mponsibility  i 
and  though  we  need  not  be 
proud,  we  shall  rect^rnise  the 
dignity  with  which  we  have 
been  invested.  Even  a  worm 
which  creeptj  and  gnaws  at 
Divine  command  is  a  servant 
•of  the  Most  High  God.  Im- 
perial serx'icc  confers  imperial 
honoui'.  Ambaseadoi's  for 
Christ  have  no  need  to  hang 
down  their  heads. 

I  close  by  noticing  that 
by  all  this  carefully  adjusted 
machinery  God  was  endear 
vouring  to  prepare  the  pro- 
phet for  obedient  service. 

Ah  me  I  that  nian  should 
give  nioi*  trouble  to  his 
Maker  than  any  other  crea- 

Scaly  fish  and  springing 
."iCed,  creeping  worm  and 
sultry  wind,  all  obeyed  Him 
without  delay  or  demur. 
'T  WHS  left  for  man,  made 
in  the  image  of  God,  to 
pii)ve  insul>oi-dinate,  and  to 
turn  i-enegade.  He  only  was 
disinclined  for  duty ;  he 
alone  was  foolish  enough  to 
think    it    possihle,     and     to  t::e  v\ 

wish,  if  so,  to  flee  from  the 


presence  of  the  fjoi^d  I  Even  cmwling  clfatuii's 
put  luen  to  shame.  Nothing  is  more  ronteni[)l^ 
ibli!  than  a  child  of  God  in  a  staU-  of  ii'hi'lliou. 

"  In  His  temjik'  everything  xaith  g^o|■y  "~- 
evei'ything  except  unruly  mortals ! 

But,  oh  !  what  loving  pain.-i  the  dear  Ijoj-d 
takes  with  Ub  disobedient  children  1  He  does 
not  cast  oil  the  gainsaying  generation,  nor 
destroy  the  recalcitrant  prophet;  nay,  mther. 
He  goes  out  of  His  way  to  bring  them  to 
their  senses.  He  prepares  both  fish  and  gourd, 
wonn  and  wind,  that  He  may  prepare  His 
servant. 

He  gladly  lays  the  natural  world  inider  con- 
tribution that  He  may  accomplish  His  pui-- 
poses  of  grace.  Air  and  earth  and  ocean  lend 
their  valued  aid.  And  cdl  are  necessary,  for 
men  are  slow  of  heart.  Shame  upon  us  that 
we  need  to  learn  of  the  brute  and  vegetable 
creation  I  Yet  so  it  is.  Antti  and  conies,  and 
locusts  and  spiders,  lilies  and  ravens  and 
sparrows,  all  invito  us  to  "consider"  and  to 
imitate  them. 

'-  Lord,  make  these  tallble's  hcartg  of  oura 
Thy  IcBsonB  Irani  from  birds  Biid  flowers." 

God  grant  we  may  not  cause  our  "Good 
Master "  such  care  and  ti-ouble  as  Jonah  did  I 


Pre  there  any  "goda"  in 

Africa?     That    ia,    do 

the      natives     of      the 

once    Dark    (.'ontinent 

feally  worship  itlols? 

U  is  said  they   worahip  Fet- 
iches, and,   epeakinft  fi^'iiei-Hlly, 
ihe    ivli^pon    of    Africa — except 
for  AfohainDinlanisni.  and   also  ■ 
for  Christianity  in  certain  (mai-- 
tera— is  an  all-pei'vading  Fet^ 
ichisin.  closely  connected  with 
witclM-i'aft.  and  a  faith  in  the 
nie<li  cine-man. 

\Vhat,  then,  is  a  Fetich  ? 
Is  it  an  idol 't  And  if  not, 
whoi-ein  does  the  difference 
consist  ? 

All    kinds     of    objects    ape 
is'Kanied  as  Fetiches.    Some  ' 
ai'c   caii-ed  fiRiU'es   like  idols, 
hilt  few  appear  to  have  dis- 
**""'"''  tiniitive  names,  and  they  aii; 

fivquently  made  up  of 
diffei-eut  things  in  a  very  curious  -and 
childish  manner.  Thus,  there  is  a  Fetich 
from  West  Africa  con.sisting  of  a  carved 
wooden  flgiire  ib-corat^Hl  with  binding  of 
rattan,  and  haviufj  in  t'l^ont  a  piece  of  glass, 
picked  up,  perhaps,  fi-om .  some  passing   ship 
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are  simply  offerings  to  the  figure,  or  fonii 
pait  of  the  Fetich— a  Fetich  being  anything 
which  is  supposed  to  have  a  magical  power 
—  who  shall  say  ?  We  cannot  be  greatly 
surprised  that  an  ignorant  native  who  had 
never  seen  glass  befoi-e— but  beholding  his 
own"  image  reflected  in  it — asciibed  to  it 
magical  powers,  aurt  made  it  a  Fetich,  '  or 
added  it  to  a  Fetich  he  had  ah-eady  in  exist- 
ence t  but  why  shontd  he  do  so  with  a  goat's 

Then  another  Fetich  from  the  Western  Congo 
is  a  featureless  and  limbless  figure  of  wood, 
having  on  the  chest  a  lump  of  whit#'T!lay:  a 
number  of  wire  and  otliei'  nails  ai-e  stuck  into 
this  object,  while  on  one  side  a  dilapidated 
feather  projects  from  a  patch  of  gum,  and  on 
the  back  are  white  spots.  The  nails,  which 
wei*  perhaps  obtained  from  a  bi-oken  pack- 
ing case  or  passing  trailer,  may  he  offerings 
to  the  "  idol,"  or  i>ossihly  the  natives  ascribed 
magical  {Kiwers  to  the  nails,  as  they  beheld 
thcui  bold  pieces  of  wood  together,  and  so 
added  them  to  the  Fetich  to  increase  its 
value   as  a  charm.     Another   Fetich    idol    is 


1.  Fttich  » 


DfMliito  d«y  In  (Tonl 
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I'ppivsetiUMi  in  ii  sitting  poi^tLii¥,  with  one  hand 
iiii^ied  Ui  its  chtK.>k  and  the  otht'i-  i-eMting  on 
its  left  knee ;  while  a  fourth  consists  ineit'ly 
of  a  Iiead  snpport«i  on  h,  long  uyUiidric«l  neck 
which  Tenta  on  a  carving  of  horseshoe  shape, 
and  which  in  its  turn  is  now  fixed  into 
a  niiihogany  pedestal.  The  other  part  is 
carved  in  a  huff-coloui-ecl  wood,  while  «  flat 
ridge  traverses  the  ei'own  from  neck  to  foi*- 
head.  There  is  a  lai^e  circular  hole  passing 
throi^h  the  head,  and  a  smaller  hole  through 
iHith  legs.  The  eyes  are  very  curious ;  they 
consist  of  pieces  of  yellnwiBh-coloiuvd  shell 
fixed  in  black  gum,  while  the  centivB  are 
gi'ound  down  to  ahow  their  givy  interior,  and 
pteHiimably  to  represent  the  apple  of  the  eye. 
This  figure  and  it«  predecessor  may  have 
simply  been  attemptfl  at  sculpture  by  native 
artistu,  and  their  companions,  rejoicing  at 
their  success,  ascribed  to  them  niagJCiU 
powers.  ' 

The  Congo  natives  undoubtedly  regai'd  sonie, 
if  not  all,  of  their  Fetiches  an  having  BU{>er- 
natural  powers. 

"Could  this  .image  hurt  me?"  asked  one  of 
thi'  Baptist  miasionariea  on  the  Congo— the 
lute  Rev.  Thomas  Comber— of  a  group  of 
natives.  ■■ 

"Oh,  yea,"  thfy  replied;  "it  could  :itrike 
y()u  dead." 

Mr.  Comber  took  it  in  his  hand,  and  turned 
it  about  and  looked  at  it  meditatively. 

It  WHS  a  funny  little  object,  an  image  of 
wood,  with  a  large  protul>erance  on  its  t>ack 
and  a  similar  protuI)er- 
ance  on  its  chest,  look- 
ing as  though  it  wei'e 
both  humpbacked  and 
pigeon-breasted     at     the 

"  What  would   happen 


if    I    were    1 


it  ?  " 


asked  Mr.  Comber. 

"  Oh,  it  would  strike 
you  dead!"  they  ex- 
claimed in  alarm. 

"  May      I      try  ? "      he 

'■Oh,  it  will  kill  white" 
man,"  they  asserted. 

But,  as  he  pressed  for 
permission,  they  at  last 
agreed. 

So,  in  hivathless  silence, 
Mr.  Comber  drew  his 
knife    from    his    pocket, 

FCTICB      KROM     Tll;        """*    "'r'^  ."^hv",-!'!'' 

CONGO  EEGION.  P'geon-breast  of  the  httle 

figure.    Scrap  aft^r  scrap 

fell  from  the  image,  hut  still  it  made  no  sign. 

At    length    he    desisted ;      the    operation    was 

complete. 

"Behold,"  he  exclaimed  in  triumph,  "yoiu- 

god  has  no  powers.    See  what  I  have  done. 


and  yet  I  am  not  hurt.  It  is  but  a  senseless 
piece  of  carvi^  wooil."  And  he  pniceeded  to 
p<)int  the  moral  of  his  uction  by  showing 
the  difference  between  -such  gods  and  the  God 
of  the  Christians.  The  little  idol  was  brought 
hoitie,  and,  together  with  aaotfaer  figure  from 


e  »np  from  \''ku 


palm  ,. 


the  great  Congo  region.  Is  now  in  the  large 
and  handsome  collection  of  idols  and  other 
cui-iosities  belonging  to  Mr.  Parkinson,  L.C.C., 
of  Hollo  way. 

On  the  other  hand,  ^Ir.  Parkinson  has  a 
piece  of  native  cloth  Pontainiug  earth  and 
rubbish,  which  ie  also  supposed  to  lie  a  Fetich, 
So  that  w^  have  roughly-can-ed  and  hideoufl 
figures,  also  the  dust  of  the  earth,  and,  as  the 
following  story  will  show,  even  trees  as 
Fetiches.  Professor  Max  Miiller  telle  the  story 
on  Halleur's  authority :— A  negro  "was  wor- 
shipping a  tree,  supposed  to  I>e  his  Fetich, 
with  an  offering  of  food)  when  some  Eui'O- 
pean  aiiked  whether  he  thought  that  the  ti'ce 
could  eat.  The  negi'o  implied  :  ■  Oh,  the  titip 
is  not  the  Fetich ;  the  Fetich  is  a  spirit  and 
invisible,  but  he  has  descended  into  this  tree. 
Certainly  he  cannot  devour  our  bodily  food, 
but  he  enjoys  its  'Spiritual  part,  and  leaves 
behind  the  bodily  part,  which  we  see,' " 

It  woidd  be  difficult  t<t  say  if  this  story 
really  I'epresents  the  avei'j^e  native  idea  of  & 
Fetich,  which,  In  fact,  appears  to  bf  any  object 
supposed  to  possess  a  spirit  or  magical  powers 


Tiip.  O'^/ye.jt. 


yiCTlL'U    IN    THE    FORM    OV    A    HDMAN    HKAD 

{From    the  Salluh   Penpli,   Bargnk  Cvael,   Weat  Arrieii.) 

that  ciux  be  appropriated  and  whose  sefvices 
can  be  obtained  by  an  individual.  Aniung 
the  Fetiches  from  Dahomey,  for  instance,  we 
find  dogs— one  upright,  as  though  begging  for 
food  ;  another  with  his  month  open,  as  though 
Imyingatthe  moon.  Others  ai-e  curious  roughly 
carved  figures  of  human  beings,  and  one  which 
tiiay  be  seen  in  the  British  Miiaemn  rrpresents 
R.  imtn  climbing  up  a  pole  ;  it  is  cut  out  of 
solid  wood  and  painted,  and  is  supposed  to 
portray  a  man  climbing  a  palm-tree  and  cut- 
ting tis  tnuik  to  obtain  the  sweet  sap  from 
which  sugar  and  bcveragea  ore  mode.  It  is 
perhaps  not  very  mBr\-ellous  that  the  un- 
tutored native  regards  palm  wine  and  the  tree 
from  which  it  is  made  aa  magical.  A  siTnilar 
figure  to  this  was  shown  in  one  of  the  Paiis 
EsKibitions. 

But  Fetiches  may  l>e  serpenta,  shells,  or 
chaiiticleep,  who  crows  so  loudly  in  the  mom  ; 
and  even  where  Afohammedanism  has  pene- 
trated Fetichisui  has  not— at  once,  at  least- 
Ik-cii  alt4%ether  i>verthi'own.  "One  kind  of 
Fetich,"  writes  the  tnidor,  Mr,  Joseph  Corry, 
in  his  "Windwai'd  ('oast  of  Afiica"  (1807X 
■'  is  foi-med  of  a  piece  of  parchuient  ctm- 
tainiiig  an  expression  oi'  wntence  fiiim  the 
Koran,  which  is  associated  with  other  sub- 
stances, sewed  up  in  a  piece  of  leather,  and 
worn  upon  several  part*  of  their  bodies.  An- 
other kind,  placed  over  the  dooi's  of  their  hute, 
is   composed   of  distorted    images    besmeared 


with  puhu  oil  aijd  sLuck  with  feathers  :  same 
{Mits  ai-e  tinged  with  hlood,  and  thi'  whole 
is   bedaubed   with  other  preftosteroiis  applica- 

Pci'hapH  we  might  ivgard  some  of  tbf->j? 
images  an  indicating  Petichism  begiuniu*;  It 
pass  by  degi'ees  into  idolatry;  but  it  hiui  aL-i> 
been  said  that,  whereas  idolatei-s  believe  their 
gods  superior  to  mankind,  Fetich  woishippei> 
believe  themselves  to  be  superior  to  their  g>>d> 
— a  very  notable  distinction.  A  vei-y  iiiiUl 
form  of  some  kind  of  Fetichisui  ix»ay  even  h^ 
said  to  exist  in  this  country,  when  people  uail 
up  old  horaosboes  for  luck,  though  we  do  not 
insinuate  that  the  horseshoes  are  worshipiH-d. 
But  some  d^  the  African  Fetiches  are  kieke<l 
and  cuffed  when  they  fail  to  bring  the  expocte<l 
good  luck.  Professor  Max  Mijller  declar^«  the 
native  African  words  for  Fetich  to  be  gri  gri. 
gru  gru  or  j'lt  jit ;  and  the  words  jit  ju  have 
been  ti'anslated  as  "thief  god."  Thus  thi- 
King  of  Benin,  with  whom  wc  have  ■i>ci'nlly 
had  a  little  wai\  is  described  us  a  Fetich  wor- 
shipper,  and  his  city  is  said  to  be  the  hea<l- 
(liiarU.'i'S  of  a  theoci'acy  of  Fetich  chit-fs  or 
]>riests,  while  the  Ju  Ju  is  Maluko,  who  is 
appe,ased  by  human  suciifices.  There  appears 
thei'efore  tu  he  very  little  difference,  if  any. 
between  Maluko  the  Ju  Ju,  the  Fetich,  and 
a  veritable  heathen  gtxl.  In  short,  Fetichisiit 
seems  Ui  I'ange  fiinn  belief  in  cbai^is  up  tu 
something  uncommonly  like  belief  in  a 
he-athen  god,  and  developing  also  in  placcii 
into  a  theocnury  of  priests  wielding  a  uti-angc 

able  power, 

Thew  are 
many  roughly 
carved,  un- 
couth images 
in  all  sorts 
of  shapes  and 
sizes  scattered 
about  Africa. 
One  extraor- 
dinary pro- 
duction from 
the  ■  Nallnh 
people,  Bai'- 
gah  coast,  is 
Simply  in  the 
form  of  n 
bumati  head 
with  a  huge 
cap  or  head- 
g  c  a  r  big 
enough  to 
cru.sh  out  its 
poor  brains ; 
and  luiother, 
from  Loango, 
is  repi'esented 

sitting     down 
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and  putting  out  its  ton^e,  like  a  very  rude 

and  naughty  child ;    while   another,    with    a 

ciuioiia  long  head  and  cap  hanging  behind,  is 

from  West  Africa.     But  whether  we   are  to 

r^nrd    these    as 

much  more  than 

mere    chnnns,  or 

whether    they 

liave  become  fnll- 

■;  blown  deities,    it 

,  seems     impossible 

to  decide.     Prom 

the  popular  point 

of  view,  however, 

J         some      FeticbeH 

would      undonbt- 

wlly   lie   ifgiirded 

an  "gods." 

j  Tliere  is,  for  in- 

j'  stance,   the  Nkisi 

'.  1        —the  image  of  a 

j  i        mother      and      a 

I  child,  brought  by 

I  the    Baptist   n)is- 

;  sionaries  from  the 

|1  (7ongo    Htate. 

■  This    image     is 

I  supposed  to  have 

i  power  to  protect 

the    village,    and 

is     perched     up, 

perhaps      on      a 

ti'ee,      nei 


■The    child 

awake,  and 
vn  evil  spirit  enters 
in  het  turn,  cries 
,  and  then  the  t 


Another  idol,  or  Fetich  god,  fi-om  Wi-st  Africa 
is  the  Ibegi,  god  of  twins  fp.  622).  If  one  of  the 
twins  happens  to  die,  an  image  is  made  of 
the  de^d  child,  and  the  spirit  of  the  child  ia 
supposed  to  reside  in  the  image,  tliroiigli 
which  the  child  is  then  worshipped.  Once 
more,  then,  we  have  the  idea  th»t  the  spirit 
is  womhipiied  through  the  image.  This  pat-- 
tieular  idol  belonged  to  a  sister  of  the  Church 
Missionary  ijociety's  catechi.st  at  Ighein,  and 
w«s  woi-shipped  by  her ;  hut  six  months 
l)efore  her  death  she  became  a  Christian,  and 
gave  the  Idol  to  her  bpother.  The  Imugp 
Iteant  inai'ks  cm  its  face,  being  the  family 
and  tribal  marks  of  the  Yorulw  people. 
The  111=  are  the  tiil>al  marks.  The  woman 
paid  goods  to  the  value  of  £8  for  the  idol. 
The  strings  of  cowrie  shells  iLttat-hed  are 
simply  for  adornment. 

These  "gods,"  however,  can   hardly  he  said 
to   have  a   verj'  distinct   personality,   such  as 
the  gi'eat  Taaroa  or  Tangaifia  of  the  Sonth 
Seas,    or    Vishnu    in    India,    i>r    Jr)ve    In    the 
ancient  mythology ;  and  even  when  we  get  a 
figure   with  sword  and  shieid.  as  in   a   Fetich 
idol  from  the  Solm  country.  Wt«t  Africa  (p.  022), 
we  must   not 
hastily      con- 
clude that  he 
is  the  god  of 
war,      but 
rather       that 
he  may  be  a 
Chan 


pull  at  the  mother  when 
the   villa^;   the    mother, 
aloud  and  arouses  the  mei 
spirit   disappears.      Tlie   head    of    the   child 
made  movable,  so  that  it  may  turn  in  any 
direction  and  see  the  evil   spirit  approaching. 
The  natives   declare   that    the    child  screjinis 
wildly  almost  every  night. 

Now,  Itefore  we  ridicule  such  a  lielief,  let 
us  remeiu1x?r  how  eerily  the  wind  sobs  and 
moans  even  almut  English  hoiises  and  down 
English  chimneys  in  our  own  temperate  clime, 
and  consider  hoiv  much  more  weiidly  it  is 
likely  t«  sound  at  times  among  trees  and  in 
a  tropical  country.  The  Nkisl's  cry  is  most 
probably  only  the  wind  —  when  it  is  not 
imagination.  It  reminds  us  of  the  Irish 
Banshee ;  and  even  quite  recently  the  cry  of 
the  Banshee  was  supposed  to  have  been  heard 
before  the  catastrophe  of  the  sliding  bog  took 
place  —  the  catastrophe  which  wrought  so 
much  damage  near  Killamey.  The  story  of 
the  Nkisi  is,  in  fact,  not  unlike  the  story 
of  the  Banshee  in  some  I'espectfl.  though  we 
are  far  from  su^festing  tiiat  any  of  our 
Irish  fellow-Bubjectfi  reg.ird  their  wild,  shriek- 
lug  gliost  as  a  god. 


figure  possess- 
ing magical 
I)owei-9,  whicli 
will   help    its 


nscrilN^I  to 
some  <)f  these 
''•idols,"  as 
witness  tlie 
flgiuv  of  a 
woman  with 
very   short 

West  Africa 
(p.  623),  and 
also  a  small 
erect  flgmv 
of  pale  wood 
brought  by 
Mr.  Money. 
■Jun.,  from  the 


THK  r 


{An  image  of  a  mothtr  and  rhild 
avppaaed    ta  harp,  poirfl-  to  pro- 
Gold      Coast  tert  a  vlwte  inllape.) 

(p.  823).     The 

native  can'iers  feared  this  idol,  or  Fetich, 
very  imi-h,  and  i-ei>eat*'dly  thi-ew  it  away, 
fearing  Ita  evil  iiiftncnce.  Tin-  pale  woihI  of 
which   it    is    cut   has  l>een  whiU-ned,  liair  is 
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attached  to  the  top  of  the 
head,  and  each  check  hoai-- 
the  mark  of  a  cioss,  whil 
each  arm  and  each  leg  i 
decorated    \vith    a    miiiii 
ture  bracelet  of  blue  glas 
heiids.     An   iiiKtunce  of 
tiittooed     "idol"    appeal 
in  the  figure  Of  a  wonm 
from  S.E.  Africa  (p.  CKS 
pitinted  blaek  and  carve 
with  repi-eKeotations 
of   what   appeal's  to 
be  tattooing    iu    lo- 
zeiiged  and  zigzagged 
patterns.    The  flgini- 

inent,  und  has  a  tv«I 
jflass  bead  attacheil 
to  each  ear,  while 
the    eyes    are    nuule 

of  cowrie  shells. 
Siniilni'  Hgui'eK  arc 

pai-t»    of     the    greal 


T/f£  Quiver. 


Then 
fion 


the 


,   COD  OF  TWINS,  FBOM   WEST  AFRICA. 


one 

8oudan(p.(Ql! 
Mohammedan  ism    is 
Hiippoxed     to     reigu 

trimnpliant.    Tt  is  the  roughly  carved  figvire  of      image  would  show 
a    man  in  hni-d  Iniff  wood,  painted   i-ed,  and 
havhig   stringM   of  ostrich    shell  and  <if  Hue 
glass     l)ends     hung    about    it;     but    what    it 
I-  means,   oi'    what    its 


of  the  names  for  the  Un- 
*■"""  «™iit,  -was  observed 
Basuto  a,Dd  Be- 
tribes,  but  ex- 
is  tar  north  eLS 
Jiganyika,  though 
■rywhei-e     in      the 

jfistrat*  of  Gwelo 
tells  ii»,  found 
that  some  Maka- 
langa  women— 
who  had  been  en- 
gaged to  plaster 
his  first  divell- 
ing  of  "wattle 
and  daub  " — pro- 
duced, as  usuaL 
the  clay  ini^e 
of  a  woman  on 
the  interior 
wall|  and  when 
be  aakcnl  why 
they  did  s*>. 
they  replied 
that  it  was  lo 
bring  him  giHHl 


luck. 


The 


thought  that  the 

making    of    this 

B  to  the  L'nknowii 


powers  were  l)elleved 

to   know.      It   is  pro- 
liahly  a  relic  of  wide- 
spread    African    Fet- 
Ichiaiii,    now    largely 
diiven  from  the  Sou- 
dan by  Islam.    In  the 
same  way,  a  wooden 
figure     from     JVlagu- 
amba,     Limpopo,    in 
8.E.  Africa  (p.  1124),  is 
pi-obably  a  Fetich  in- 
[llcating  the  existence 
of    Fetichism     in 
that  lai^  district. 
But  Mr.   J.  M. 
Orpen,    who    has 
been  siureying  in 
Matabeleland, 
and  who  has  Iteen 
the     Adniinistiti- 
torof  Basutolaiid, 
tells    us    iNine- 
leenth      Centiu-y, 
August,  1896)  that 
the      woi-ship     of 
lOL      Molimo,        which 
appears  to  be  one 


God  or  to  the  feminine  side  of  the  "creative 
principle."  It  is  quite  possible,  therefoi-e,  that 
some  of  these  lui known  wooden  or  other 
figures  may  l>e  intended  to  represent  the 
Unseen  God  or  some  form  of  the  "creative 
principle." 

But  Mr.  Oipen  also  met  with  curions 
forked  sticks,  called  praying-sticks,  wmkI  in 
praying  for  rain  or  for  meat ;  and  he  ex- 
piesses  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  these 
sticks  (which  ai-e  something  like  the  cadttmoi 
of  Mei'cury)  and  the  existence  of  certain  othei' 
modes  of  thought  odd  to  the  evidence  fiu'- 
nisbed  by  myst«rious  ruins,  probably  of  an- 
cient temples,  found  in  Rhodesia,  that  theiv 
is  a  close  connection  l)etween  ancient  northent 
religions,  as  of  the  Phcenicians,  and  c-ertain 
religious  ideas  stilt  spread  in  poi-ts  of  Africa 

On  one  occasion  he  asked  an  old  Ainalo^ 
man  what  these  strange  forked  sticks  were 
for.  He  had  found  them  near  certain  ruins, 
and  the  sticks  wei-e  decorated  with  stripe  ot 
bark  folded  over  the  fork  and  flat  against  the 
sides  of  the  sticks. 

Pointing  to  these  strips,  the  Amalozi  man 
said,  "  This  is  meat.  We  pray  for  meat 
thus,"  and.  turning  to  the  ruin,  he  crie«l  in  h 
tone  of  entreaty,  " A-ni-pan-ga,!  Give  u* 
jueat— give  us  meat,  that  we  may  cut  it  with 

Ml'.  Orpen  said  to  him,  "Yon  call  these  ruins 
Ariipanga;  do  you  speak  to  the  stones?" 


The  "  Gods  "  of  Africa. 


But  the  man  only  repeatetl  what  he  hnd 
Mid  befoi*. 

Mr.  Orpen  again  askiii  hilu,  "  Do  you 
address  a  pei'siin  or  these  stones?" 

Then  the  nitm  tried,  "  Manibo !  Unilozi ! 
Give  lu  luejtt,  that  we  may  cut  it  with  a 
knife  1" 

■■Manibo,"  Mr.  Orpen  explains,  means  Lord, 
nnJ  "Unilozi"  would,  he  thinks,  \w  naturally 
KJven  by  an  Anialozi  man  to  the  chief  of  his 
trilK-.  Mr.  Bent  a1f<o  speaks  of  hnving  seen 
such  sticks  in  another  district,  but  peeled 
aod  the  hark  twisted'  about  the  top ;  and  the 
natives  pi-ayed  thus"— " Our  knives  ai-e  ready; 
(five  us  meat!" 


Xevevthetess,  the  Amalozi  man  did  not  seem 
III  know  whether  he  was  addi-e«sing  the  stieks, 
or  Ihe   mills,   or  an   Unseen    God.      Is  it  not  , 
IHHsible  that  the  sticks  with  the  liark  may  lie 
njfiHilwl  as  the  Fetich  which  brings  fiKjd  and 

lint  in  Kho«Iesia  the  name  of  "Mlimo" 
IMolinio)  was  fnHjuently  mentioned.  He  is  a 
uiysterioUK  and  Influential  being  who  ordei'ed 
the  Matabele  to  revolt  against  the  British,  and 
pit>niis<^  they  should  gain  the  victorj".  Mr. 
Oi-pen  found  his  way  to  the  house  of  Alollnio 
—a  newly  built  and  curiously  constnict*^!  hut 
— imd  it  was  here  appai-ently  that  Molimo. 
by  the  mouth  of  a  messenger,  warned  the 
AUtJihele  to  rise  against  the  English.  Very 
iiiiich,  yon  see,  like  consulting  oracles  in  the 
uiicient     tiroes.      Prayer-sticks     wei-e    placed 
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near  this  house; 
but  the  worship 
of  Molimo  among 
the  Matabele,  in- 
deed, seems  to 
appear  only  in  an 
evil  fom).  "  result- 
ing," says  Mr. 
Orpen;  "in  a  poli- 
tical and  cruel 
priestcraft."  The 
chief  oracle  of  Mo- 
limo   is    at    Mato- 

itbout  twenty -five 
miles  south -eftst  of 
Bulawayo,  and  a 
native  one  night, 
when  he  saw  a 
uiet«-or  Hash  aci'oss 
the  sky,  exclaimed, 
"Thei-e  goes  Mo- 
limo. home  lo 
Sfiitojeni ! " 

Now  whether  the 
woi'ship  <tf  Molimo 
is  a  t'onn  of  Fet- 
iehism.  or  whether 
it  is  a  phase  and  a 
i-elic  of  one  of  the 

leient      northeiii 


whether  it  is  something  of  ho 
to  decide.  In 
truth,  no  com- 
plete and  reliable 
decision  upon 
Fetichism  can  l>e 
arrived  at  until 
all  the  principles 
and  practices  now 
lalielled  with  that 
name  are  fully 
understood. 


eli 


s  difficult 


But 


■olv.. 


ivhile 

yer-stickfi 

■e     used    for 

-  making     by 

,  peoples,    it 

rith 

others  the  killing 
of  sheep.  "  When 
JJvingstone    first 

them,"  saj-s  .Sir 
H.  U.  Johnston, 
in  hi»  "Life"'  of 
the  gi'eat  mission- 
«ry  «plor,i-, 
"  the  Betshuana 
endeavoured  to 
make  rain  by 
administering  an 
infusion      of      ,n<. 
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poisonous  roota  to  a 
sheep,  which,  in  a  few 
iiiiout^s,  caused  it  to 
expire,  while  parts  of 
the  same  roots  were 
hiimt,  and  their  smoke 
ascended  to  the  nky  ns 
the  Rheep  Ka8i)ed  in  its 
death  agony." 

If  Fetlchisin  is  in  a 
sense  a  worship  of 
magic  and  of  spii'its 
which  bi-ing  good  liitk. 
it  also  iiiclndeK  a  woi'- 
etiip  of  evil  spirits  <ii-, 
among  sonie  peoples, 
of  demonii.  Hiese  de- 
mons deiiiiind  attention 
fj-om  tliem  hy  reason 
of  the  inj\iry  they  l>e- 
lieve  them  able  to  in- 
flict, and  are  wor- 
shipped by  them  under 
many  forms.  Two  of 
these  forms  or  "idols," 
we  prewume,  were  those 
which  Bishop  Crowther, 
of  the  Niger,  brought 
from  devil  -  houses  to 
the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  abont 
which  nothing  else  is 
iu.,i»  II  known. 

But    it    would    lie    a 

mistake  to  suppose  that  Feticliisni  of  one  form 

OP  other  is  simply  confined  to  worship  of  any 

tnatenal      object     snp- 

piiMeil     to     have    mys- 

ti-rioUE       or       magiciil 

powers.      The    theocra- 
cies     of      Fetich  -  men 

which  hfLVe   grown    up 

in    certain   districts 

wield    enoMuous    Influ- 
ence   even    in    British 

ciiloniee— as  iu  the  Uold 

("oast.     Old  trndei's,  for 

itistnnce,  wc  weise  told 

recently,    in    a  weekly 

paper,    by   a   ti-aveller. 

do  not  invoke  the  aid 

of  the   law  when  they 

have    goods    stolen. 

They  turn  to  a  friendly 

chief      and      seek      the 

assistance  of  his  Fetich- 
man.    By  his  ])ower  the 

thief  is  unable  to  escape. 

Then     the    Fetich-man 

urges   him    to   confesF,    . 

and,  if  obdurate,  he  is 

haled  away    and    sub-    ^-ooden 

jecti'd    to    some    tivat-     maodai 

uient  which  makei<  him  s.k 


(In  harC  bvff  irood, 
piinlnl  red,  tri'rh 
HlTintf  of  atlrirh  nheU 
and  blur.  gln»^  bends 


wretched  and  compels  him  to  confess.  'What 
is  this  treatment  ?  'What  are  the  spells  by 
which  the  Fetich-men  obtain  and  hold  their 
extraordinary  powers?  The  answer  is  perhaps 
to  he  found  in  hypnotism,  and  perhaps  in  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  poisonotia  drugs — per- 
haps l>oth.  And  if  the  services  of  the  Fetich- 
men  are  sometimes  on  the  side  of  law  and 
order,  they  are  as  oft«n  on  the  side  of  injustice 
and  wrong.  How,  for  instance,  are  we  to  lie 
sure  that  the  Fetich-nmn  selects  the  right  thief  i' 
Backed  by  such  mysterioiis  powers.  Fetichisin 
may  yet  prove  more  difQcult  to  deal  with  than 
in  its  simpler  fonns  might  have  seemed  pos- 
sible ;  but  signs  are  not  wanting  that  in  Africa. 
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perhaps  even  more  than  in  Asia,  may  yet  >>e 
waged  the  greatest  conflict  between  Moliniu- 
medanisin  and  C'liristianity.  Quite  half  of  I  he 
Dark  Continent  has  accepted  Islam,  which  has 
stopped  cannibalism  and  even  menaced  belief 
in  the  inediclne-man.  Thus  it  is  quite  possible 
that,  in  the  twentieth  century,  the  great  fight, 
after  all,  will  not  be  between  Fetichism  ami 
Christianity  but  between  the  Crescent  and  the 
CioBs,  even  in  mysterious  Africa.  If  ao,  may 
the  Tnith  indeed  prevail !      p    ^    Holmes. 


The    Editor 


FKO"       Mliaiomrr   > 


s   to  ncknowledge   Ihe   coDTtssj"  cl 
(he   BriUah    Mnsenm.   Iha    Biptiti 
il    Iho   Church    MiiwIonBry    tioclellei    for 
lihologrepb  Ihe  "Fetiches"'  d«picl<d  in 


'^Frederick    the    Great.** 
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A  Complete  Story.     By  A.  E.  Orpen,  Author  of  **The  Chronicles  of  the  Sid,"  Etc. 
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THIRD-CLASS 
compartment 
was  already 
pretty  full 
when  he  pre- 
sented him- 
self at  the 
door,  mutely 
Roliciting 
His        fresh 


admittance. 

youngf  face  looked  so  boyish, 

wii  ■HIM  I—  ^^'* '  ^'^^^^    ^^"®   ®y®®    ^^ 

\  BIBBKB^^hI  grentle,  that  nobody  frowned 

|HI^8Hfiyuig|       at    him.      He    entered    and 
"  sat    down   uneasily    on   the 

edge  of  his  seat,  placing  his 
large  hands  squarely  upon  his  knees. 

"Pardon,  ladies,  that  I  take  up  so  much  room/'  . 
he  said  in  a  deep  bass  voioe. 

Everyone  felt  friendly  towards  him. 

*'\Ve  forgive  you  your  splendid  size,"  said  a  little 
man  in  the  comer.  "  Some  of  us  would  be  glad 
to  be   forgiven  for  the  same  sin.'* 

The  young  man  smiled  a  boyish  smile  under  his 
yellow  moustache,  and  looked  about  him  doubt- 
fully for  a  moment,  and  then  with  a  burst  of 
happiness  that  nothing  could  subdue  he  exclaimed — 

"  I  am  going  home !  Going  home  to  stay.  I 
have  finished  my  service." 

"Ah,  you  have  got  rid  of  the  knapsack,  com- 
rade, have  you  ? "  said  the  little  man  in  the  comer. 

•'  Yes.    I  '11  never  wear  it  again." 

"  But  it  is  a  fine  thing  to  be  a  soldier,"  said  the 
little  man  earnestly.  He  had  pictured  to  himself 
the  delights  of  the  life  all  the  more  vividly  perhaps 
since  his  physical  disabilities  had  never  permitted 
him  to  taste  them.  The  ^omen  in  the  carriage 
looked  at  the  young  giant  and  smiled,  thinking 
ho\r.fine  he  must  have  been  in  his  helmet  and 
uniform. 

'^Ach!  it  is  better  to  be  at  home,"  said  he. 
"  I  '11  never  march  again,  except  after  the  'sheep 
that  stray  across  the  mountain  over  into  the  next 
valley," 

The  little  man  frowned. 

-With  so  great  a  body,  how  is  it  you  think  of 
such  poor  thingb  a3  sheep  ?  " 

The  giant  laughed  good-humouredly. 

"  It  is  a  great  body,  as  you  say,"  ho  remarked, 
rubbing  his  hands  down  his  large  legs.  "In  the 
regiment  it  gave  me  a  fine  title." 
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"What  one  I""  said  the  little  man.     , 

"  My  name  is  Frederick ;  the  ladies  shall  guess." 

"  *  Frederick  the  Great ! ' "  said  they  all  in  a 
breath,  and  he  nodded  brightly.  The  train  wound 
slowly  up  into  the  mountain  regions,  and  then 
"  Frederick  the  Great "  became  more  and  more 
excited  and  restless.  He  stood  up,  almost  filling 
the  carriage  with  his  huge  bulk. 

"  This  is  my  country  ! "  he  cried  in  excitement. 
"See  the  beautiful  green  fields!  I  shall  soon  be 
at  home,  and  shall  never  leave  it  again.  Ours  will 
be  the  next  valley/*  he  continued.  "  See,  there  is  the 
spire  of  our  church !  And  that  is  our  farm  there, 
with  the  white  palings.  That  is  Lina's  house  with  the 
pigeon-house  on  the  pole.  I  made  her  the  pigeon- 
house  last  furlough.  '  Dear  Linchen  I  It  is  three 
miles  to  the  station.  Do  you  think  Linchen  will  be 
there?"  he  asked  of  the  little  man  in  the  corner. 

"  No,  not  if  she  is  like  most  of  her  sex,"  said 
he  snappishly. 

But  the'  ladies  nodded  and  smiled  knowingly, 
saying.  Never  mind :  he  must  remember  Lina  might 
be  busy  with  work. 

"But  she  came  to  see  me  ofif.  It  would  not  be 
like  home  if  Linchen  was  not  there.  She  carried 
my  big  sword  and  dropped  it  in  the  mud,  did 
Linchen,  last  year." 

"  How  old  is  Linchen  ? "  asked  one  of  the  women 
softly. 

"Eighteen  the  fifth  of  last  December,"  said  he 
promptly. 

"Then,  depend  npon  it,  she  won't  be  there.  She 
is  just  at  the  most  aggravating  age,"  said  the  sour 
little  man  from  the  comer. 

"You  must  go  and  see  her  the  first  thing  to- 
morrow," said,  one  of  the  women.  "  She  will  be 
shy  about  coming   to  meet  you  at  the  station." 

"  I  '11  go  to-night,"  he  ^aid  promptly,  at  which 
the  little  man  snorted,  and  all  the  women  beamed 
delightedly.  He  leaned  himself  far  out  of  the 
window. 

"I  see  lieher  Vnter  and  the  Muttercheiiy^  he 
shouted  with  glee,  and  then,  catching  one  of  the 
women  by  the  arm,  he  dragged  her  to  the  window, 
and,  giving  her  a  thump  on  the  back,  said,  "  Look  ! 
look !  all  there  waiting  for  me." 

The  sour  little  man^lew  his  nose  angrily.  Th' 
train  slowed  up. 

"  Lina  is  not  there,"  said  Frederick  sorrowfully. 

*•  I  know  it— the  wretch  I "  exclaimed  the  little 
man. 
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TCI  mind.  Go  and  see  her 
I.  ""  She  ia  expecting  you." 
s,  yes  ! "  said  the  giant,  with  a  smile. 


;,'ht."  said  the       (Jreat 


They   watohed  him  aii  li 


To-night 

»prau;,'  duwu  upon  the 


ns  be  stood  on  the  pl&tforiii,  over- 
topping by  head  and  Hhoulders  a  gtotip  of 
friends  who  were  hurrahing  tor  him,  whilr 
itaUfvfiiii  diinced  around  him  with  tears  of  juy 
Btn^ming  donn  her   fat  red   faue. 


platform,  and  a<i  be  kissed  the  white-haired  old 
man  whom  hu  had  called  "dear  father,"  and  then 
caught  up  a  fat  red- faced  womau  in  hU  arms 
uiid  danced  around  with  her  on  the  platform. 
That  wan  his  grseting  to  Mi<lhri-k,-ii.  The  sour 
little  man   in   the  corner   looked  on  cynically. 

■'  Now,  see  there.  He  hat  a  father  and  a  mother 
whoee  heart*  are  brimming  over  with  joy  at  his 
.return.  And  he.  ungrateful  boy  !  ia  only  thinking 
of  that  husay  Lina,  «ho  didn't  come  to  meet  him. 
What  fooU  boys  are.  to  be  «ure ;  and  what  a  pity 
it  is  that  by  the  time  they  have  learned  wisdom 
there    i8    no    one    left     to    care    a    penny    about 

The    hat    glimpse    they  had    of   '■  Frederick  the 


"Was  Liua  kind  that  evening  when  he  went  to 
Bee  her  jnst  as  the  first  twinkling  stars  came 
out  1 ''  the  sour  little  man  wondered  in  his  comer, 
and.  hoped  that,  for  once,  she  would  belie  her  ai'i 
and  be  all  that  the  boy'a  heart  could  wiah.  And 
ko  they  rolled  away  out  of  the  little  mountain 
station  and  left ''  Frederick  the  Great "  behind  them, 
and  he  passed  out  of  their  lives  ;  only  the  women 
sometimes  remembered  the  great  boyish -looking  »>1- 
dier.  and  let  a  smile  fall  upon  their  lips  u  ihej 
muttered  a  hope  that   Lina   was  kind. 


"  The    voyage    is    over,    my    friend.      We   shall 
on  be  in   Xew   York   now.      Can   1   help  yon.'" 


''Frederick  the  Great!' 
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The  speaker  was  the  steward  of  a  German 
cmifrrant  ship.  The  man  he  addressed  was  our 
old  friend  "Frederick  the  Great/'  as  tall  and  as 
upright  as  ever,  but  not  so  boyish-looking  nor 
so  happy  as  when  we  saw  him  last.  The  home- 
coming had  not  been  a  bright  one,  after  all. 

Lina  was  gone.  Yes,  gone  away  from  that 
pleasant  little  valley — gone  away  from  Bavaria 
even,  gone  off  to  far-away  America.  When  this 
dreadful  piece  of  news  was  told  to  "Frederick  the 
Great.'"  it  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  very  sun  in 
the  sky  had  turned  dark  for  him.  What  was 
home  without  Lina  ?  What  was  the  world  with- 
out Lina  ?— she  whom  he  had  known  and  loved 
all  his  life  !  Lina  was  gone  !  Life  in  the  valley 
was  no  longer  a  happy  dream :  it  had  become  a 
nightmare  to  him,  and  so,  a  few  weeks  later,  he 
left  it  to  seek  Lina. 

The  Frederick  of  the  voyage  was  a  very 
different  person  from  the  soldier  coming  home  in 
high  glee  so  short  a  time  ago.  That  one  had 
been  bubbling  over  with  happiness :  this  man  was 
silent,  and  at  times  almost  sorrowful.  The 
steward  and  he  had  struck  up  a  great  friendship, 
based  on  a  tK>mmon  nationality.  Frederick  had 
told  him  all  about  Lina.  The  steward  was 
deeply  interested,  and  had  made  the  lover 
promise  that  when  he  came  home  again  with 
little  Linchen  as  bride  he  would  sail  by  no  other 
»hip.  For  assuredly,  on  no  other  ship  would  she 
be  made  more  comfortable  and  feel  more  at  home 
than  on  board  the  Goldner  Adler,  and  Frederick 
promised  to  sail  by  no  other. 

'•  We  arrive  on  a  Sunday.  See  now  I  On 
Monday  you  start  for  St.  Louis.  On  Wednesday 
afternoon  you  are  with  Lina." 

'•  Nay,    nay,    not    so    swift,    my   friend.      It   is 
many    weeks    before    I    come     to    St.    Louis.      I  ^ 
march,"  said  Frederick  the  Great. 

'*  Thunder  and  lightning,  man  !  You  cannot 
march  to  St  Louis.  It  is  a  hundred  thousand 
miles  away,"  said  the  amazed  steward. 

*'  Halt  I  Not  so  great  the  distance.  It  is  three 
hundred  and  fifty  miles — German  miles — and  I 
march  a  good  ten  miles  a  day,  and  carry  my  rifle 
and  haversack  too.  Oh,  yes  ;  it  is  I  that  have 
learned  to  march  well  in  the  army." 

•*  But  why  not  go  by  train  ?  It  is  a  thousand 
English  miles.** 

'*  I  cannot  spend  money  and  go  by  train.  I 
carry  a  pack,  and  I  am  a  peddler.  I  make  some 
money  in  every  march.  I  come  to  Lina  with  a 
little  fortune.  Enough  to  carry  us  back,  if  Lina 
comes.  If  she  does  not  come,  then .  I  want  no 
more  money   for  anything  ever  again.'* 

"  Nay,  nay  ;  think  not  of  so  wicked  a  Lina  as 
that.  She  comes  back  the  little  bride,  and  I 
make  her  so  comfortable  in  the  Goldner  Adler 
she  thinks  she  is  first  cabin.*' 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  Mammy,  mammy  !  see  the  big  man  !  He  is 
ajj  big  as— as  St.  Christopher,  isn't  he  /  And 
IVe  asked  him  to  come  in  and  eat  dough-nuts 
with  us,  and  he  can't  talk  one  bit.*' 


A  small  grey-eyed  girl  danced  into  her  mother's 
kitchen,  pointing  backwards  over  her  shoulder  at 
"Frederick  the.  Great." 

"  Land  o'  Goshen !  You  ain't  never  asked  a 
tramp  into  our  house,  an*  father 's  gone,  an*  no 
man  nearer  ilor  two  miles  away!**  said  the 
mother,  helplessly  lifting  ten  sticky  fingers  out 
of  her  pudding  ba^n. 

"  He  ain't  a  tramp,  mammy." 

"  How  do  you  know,  child  ?  " 

"  *Cause  he  smiled  a  fnniU'i/  smile.  Tramps  only 
smile  growly  smiles,  like  Bruno  when  hc*s  going 
to  bite." 

'*  He  *s  a  peddler  anyhow,  and  they  *re  'most  as 
bad,'*   said  the  mother  anxiously. 

"  This  one  is  real  nice,'*  said  the  child  with 
serene  confidence. 

"  Frederick  the  Great,"  now  on  the  fourteenth  day 
of  his  march,  took  off  his  hat  and  said,  *' Blttv 
ffnddt'ffef  Frau^  He  always  said  that  as  he  undid 
his  pack  for  inspection  and  spread  the  contents 
upon  gre^n  baize  on  the  floor.  People  never 
imderstood  the  words,  but  the  women  liked  his 
deep  voice,  and  children  were  captivated  by  his 
smile  that   was  ftmih'i/. 

*•  Please,  mammy,  I  want  ever  so  much  to  buy 
a  knife,"  said  the  little  girl,  kneeling  over  the 
tempting  display. 

"  No,  Kitty ;  you  ain't  got  no  sort  o'  use  for 
a  knife,"  said  her  mother. 

"Well,  then,  I'll  have  a  thimble,"  said  the 
child  diplomatically.  "  You  said  I  must  learn  to 
sew,  now." 

She  selected  one  to  fit  her  tiny  finger,  and 
asked  how  much  it  was. 

"  Ten  cents,"  said  the  peddler,  with  a  strong 
accent. 

"  Are  you  German  ?  "     asked  Kitty. 

"  Juf  soldat"  said  he. 

"  What 's  goldat  ?  "   said  she. 

"  Ja,  soldat"  repeated  the  man. 

'' Soldat;'  ^id  Kitty  slowly,  "Oh,  I  guess  I 
know — soldier,  ain't  it  ?  " 

She  thrust  out  her  left  arm  stiff  from  the 
shoulder,  screwed  up  her  eyes,  and  brought  up 
her  right  elbow.  "  Bang  !  Shoot  !  Gun  I  Puff  1  " 
said  Kitty. 

"  Ja,  ja  !  "  said  "  Frederick  the  Great,"  with  a 
deep  laugh,  as  he  gave  them  a  specimen  of 
German  marching. 

"Oh,  isn't  he  funny?"  said  Kitty  with  delight. 
"  Just  as  if  he  was  made  of  wood  and  screws. 
I  do  wish  you  would  stay  and  play  with  me," 
she  added  coaxingly. 

"Frederick  the  Great"  was  swiftly  doing  up 
his  pack  again  ;  he  only  looked  at  her  and 
smiled. 

"  Where  are  you  going  ]  "    asked  Kitty. 

"  He  doesn't  understand  you,  child.  What  is 
the  use  of  talking  to  him  ?  "    said  the  mother. 

"  But  where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  Kitty 
beseechingly.      "  Do  please  tell  me." 

He  took  a  card  from  his  pocket,  and  handed 
it  to  her.    Upon  the  card  was  carefully  written:-* 
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"LiKA  Kbugek, 

Care  of  Mrs.   Wentworth, 

1925.   I  Street,  St  Louis,  Mo." 

"  Oh,  mammy,  he 's  going  clear  off  to  St.  Louis. 
and  I  shan't  never  see  him  any  more."  said  the 
little  child.  "  Are  you  going  to  Lina  ? "  she 
added,  looking  intently  at  him. 

"  Acli^  ja,   Lin.a^''  said  he  softly. 

'<  Is  Lina  nice  7    Is  Lina  your  sister  i  " 

^'Frederick  the  Great"  undid  his  necktie,  and, 
unfastening  a  small  gold  lopket,  showed  to  Kitty 
the  picture  of  a  round-faced,  fair-haired  German 
girl. 

"Oh,  that  is  Lina  !  She  looks  nice.  I'll  send 
her  something." 

The  child  skipped  away,  and  in  a  couple  of 
moments  returned  with  a  card  for  Lina.  The 
card  bore  the  image  of  a  small  cottage,  with 
snow  on  roof  and  glass-glittering  frost  every- 
where, while  a  gfigantic  robin  on  an  unknown 
tree  in  the  foreground  warbled  forth  a  banner, 
upon  which  was  written  "  A  Merry  Christmas." 

**This  is  for  Lina,  with  my  love,"  said  Kitty, 
as  she  wrote  something  on  the  back. 

** Frederick  the  Great"  stooped  low,  and,  taking 
her  small  hand  in  his,  kissed  it  respectfully. 

"I'll  send  Lina  a  kiss  too,"  she  said,  catching 
him  by  the  moustache,  and  planting  a  sounding 
smack  upon  his  cheek. 

"  For  shame,  Kitty  ! "  said  her  mother  reprovingly. 
"Little  gals  shouldn't  be  so  forward.  You're  tod 
big  for  that  now." 

"He*8  so  big,  mammy,  it  made  me  feel  quite 
little  again,"  said  she  in  explanation  of  her  con- 
duct. 


The  Dayton  Turnpike  is  as  long  and  wearisome 
a  road  as  ever  it  was  a  pilgrim's  lot  to  follow  : 
dusty,  shadeless,  glaring,  it  stretches  away  before 
the  traveller,  an  endless  vista  of  unmixed  misery. 
Such  it  was  on  a  hot  September*  afternoon  as 
"Frederick  the  Great"  trudged  steadily  along  it, 
bearing  a  heavier  pack  than  usual,  for  he  had 
replenished  his  stock  in  Dayton,  having  completely 
sold  out  everything  since  leaving  Salem.  He  was 
turning  over  his  money  rapidly,  and  at  each 
turn-over  the  amount  became  greater,  and  although 
the  way  was  long,  and  his  load  heavy,  his 
heart  was  light.  Was  he  not  marching  every 
day  nearer  to  Lina?  Every  night  when  he  took 
out  his  map  and  marked  off  the  day's  route,  his 
heart  throbbed  with  delight  as  he  saw  the  road 
lengthening  behind  him,  and  the  distance  slowly 
diminishing  in  front.  He  had  only  two  more 
States  to  cross — Indiana  and  Illinois — and  then 
Lina !  He  began  to  whistle  '*  Prinz  Eugen "  in  his 
light-heartedness,  and  for  a  long  time  failed  to  per- 
ceive a  horse  and  waggon  travelling  in  a  solid 
cloud  of  dust,  that  was  slowly  overtaking  him. 
At  length,  however,  the  waggon  and  dust  came 
alongside  and  stopped  together. 

"  Hullo,  stranger !  Sinful  hot  day  \  Won't  yer 
git  up  an'  ride  a  spell  7 " 


The  speaker  made  room  for  another  on  the 
board  upon  which  he  was  sitting. 

"  Banke  tckon,'*  said  **  Frederick  the  Great,"  with 
a  military  salute,  preparing  to  accept  the  offer. 

"  Geminy  I  '*  exclaimed  the  owner  of  the  wag-gon. 
"Dutch  be  yer 7  Wal  I  dunno  as  it  signifiesw 
You're  welcome  to  a  ride  anyhow." 

The  big  German  sat  down  beside  his  companion, 
who  was  a  man  of  about  sixty  years  of  age. 
with  a  fresh,  clear  complexion  and  tMrinkling  blue 
eyes,  and  a  merry  comer  to  his  month.  He  was 
blessed  with  a  keen  taste  for  chatting,  which  -was 
now  unfortunately  not  gratified,  by  reason  of  his 
companion's  muteness. 

"  Where  are  you  going  7  Far  7 "  he  added  in  a 
loud  voice,  with  the  instinctive  habit  of  imputing 
deafness  to  one  who  did  not  understand  him. 
Mr.  Applegate,  for  that  was  the  old  man's 
name,  was  not  at  all  singular  in  this.  Most 
people  shout  at  non-comprehending  foreigners,  and 
then  not  infrequently  get  angry  with  them  for 
their  denseness.  "Frederick  the  Great '^  understood 
more  than  one  could  have  inferred  from  his  abso- 
lute refusal  to  speak  any  English  words.  In 
reply  to  this  question,  he  immediately  produced 
his  card  with  Lina's  address  on  it.  Mr.  Apple- 
gate  read  the  direction  slowly,  and  then  staring 
hard  at  his  companion,  said — 

"  Land  o'  liberty !  You  ain't  never  intending 
to  walk  there !  It  '11  take  you  a  year  or  more. 
Where  d'  you  come  from  ? " 

But  this  was  too  much  for  "Frederick  the 
Great,"  who  only  shook  his  head  and  smiled :  so 
the  pair  travelled  on  in  silence  for  about  seven 
miles  along  that  dreary  road,  when  Mr.  Apple- 
gate's  horse  turned  sharply  in  towards  a  little 
white  house,  which  with  many  nods  and  snule? 
the  old  gentleman  indicated  as  his  home. 

"Mother,"  said  Mr.  Applegate,  as  he  entered  a 
cool  darkened  room,  where  his  wife  was  sitting 
pretending  to  knit,  "here's  a  visitor  come  to  see 
us.  I've  asked  him  to  stay  all  night,  but  he 
ain't  said  *Ye»'  or   *No'  yet" 

Mrs.  Applegate  began  to  knit  sharply  and  aggn»- 
sively,  as  she  always  did  when  caught  napping. 

"  Guess  he  '11  hev  to  say  one  or  t*  other,"  said 
she  tartly. 

"  Guess  he  won't,*'  replied  her  husband  with 
relish,  for  he  seldom  enjoyed  the  treat  of  getting 
his  sharp-featured,  sharp-tongued  wife  in  a  comer. 

"Frederick  the  Great,"  who  had  been  removing 
the  dust  from  his  clothes  and  boots  on  the  porch 
with  audible  vigour,  now  entered  the  open  door. 

"  Here  he  is ;  talk  to  him,  mother." 

Womanlike,  she  softened  towards  the  tall,  hand- 
some figure,  and  actually  smiled  at  the  boriiih 
face. 

"My  husband  says  you'll  stay  with  as."  she 
began  with  marked  cordiality,  while  Mr.  Apple- 
gate's  small  eyes  twinkled  with  enjoyment. 

"  Gnddiffe  FraUy^  said  the  young  man,  looking 
at  her  appealingly.    Mr.   Applegate  chuckled. 

"  Ebenezer,  don't  tell  me  you  've  gone  and 
brought  a  dumb  foreigner  to  supper  as  can't  tell 
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OS  one  sintrls  mite  o'    newn,"   laid    his    wife   with 
great  veiattt>:i. 

"I  guessed  he'd  be  too  mDch,  even  for  you, 
mother,"  said  the  hnaband  with  delight- 
Bat  Mrs.  Appl«gat«  found  the  "dnmb  foreiffnei"  so 
uneipeotedl;  thrown  upoa  her  h»ndi>  mont  Rurpris- 
ingly  useful.  When  she  weut  out  to  the  pasture  to 
inilk  the  two  cows— a  job  which  she  found  inoreas- 
insl?  irksome  as  she  trot  older— it  wa«  v.  comfort  to 
nit  Htill  in  the  fence  comer  and  watoh  the  big  German 
atride  after  the  oowa  and  bring  them  up  to  her. 
The  patient  animals  seemed  interested  in  their  new 
herd,  and  stood  still  staring  at  him  with  large 
meek  e^es  and  red  ears  cooked  straight  forward. 
OccA^ionallj  they  would  give  a  great  long  hay- 
ncented  snort  of  surprise  as  they  solemnly  surveyed 
him  from  bead  to  foot.  He  drove  the  cows  into 
the  night  pasture,  fastened  up  the  barx,  carried 
the  milk-pnils  into  the  dairy,  strained  up  the 
milk  for  bin  boHteM,  filled  the  great  bi^ketf  with 
frefih   cool   water,   then   he    went  to  help   feed  the 


know  right  away  vvhut  I  want  Tore  I  her  to  any 
a  word.  It  'ud  be  a  btesnin'  if  gals  were  born 
dumb,  leastwise  hii-ed  gals.  Irish  (rals  dunno 
nnthin',  seems    to    me,   'cept    U>    talk    where    they 

'■Set  right  down,"  said  father  to  "Frederick  the 
Oreat"  1  "we'll   beir  supper  now   right  away." 

The  German  did  not  understand  the  words 
maybe,  but  he  thoroughly  understood  the  smell 
of  appetising  food  that  issaed  from  the  kiUihen 
where  mother  was  frying  chicken.  He  left  them 
early  the  next  momii^,  after  having  in  vain  en- 
deavoured to  press  some  money  into  Hrs.  Apple- 
(fate's  hand   in   payment  for   his  lodging, 

"  Nc,  no,"  said  father  and  mother  together,  "  we 
don't  taka  no  money  from  our  gaests,  young  man. 
You  're  welcome.  Good-bye  I  If  you  come  back 
this  way,  be  sure  and  stop  and  brin^;  Lina,"  added 
mother  with  a  twinkling-  smile.  Then  she  too, 
like  Kitty,  put  up  her  hand  and  drew  the  tall 
head  down  and  (save  him  a  kiss. 


"  Won't  yer  git  up  nn'  ride  n  spell  t " 


ohiokens,    and    finally   walked    back    to   the    bouse 
with   his   long  military  stride,  oarryins  two  empty 

'■  Wal,  I  do  declare  I  never  see  a  iral  half  so 
handy  as  thin  big  man,"  said  mother  enthasiast- 
ically  to  father,  as  they  came  up  to  Ihc  porch 
where,  the  nasturtium  and  convolvulus  were 
growing-    in    boundless    profusion,      '■  He    fieems    to 


"  La,  mother  I "  said  father  banteringly,  when 
their   guest   was   frone. 

"I  could  not  help  it,  father,  I  woe  tbinkinjf, 
if  our  little  baby  son  bad  lived,  he  would  maybe 
have  looked  like  him,"  There  were  tears  in 
mother's  old,  faded  eyes  as  she  thniight  of  that 
baby  son.  He  had  died  forty  years  before,  and 
hftd  not  lived  more  than  a  couple  of  months  ;  but  a 
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The  Quiver, 


mother    never    forgrets    her    baby    as    Ion?   as    life 

lasts. 

*  *  *  *  » 

A  slight  snoW'  was  falling  as  "  Frederick  the 
Great,"  free  of  his  pack  and  with  a  heart  as  light 
as  sunshine,  strode  down  the  long  street  in  St. 
Lotus.  He  had  reached  the  end  of  his  long 
march.  Seventy  days  tramping,  tramping,  tramp- 
ing— it  was  a  long  way,  but  he  was  at  the  end 
now.  and  had  forgotten  the  weariness  of  it.  The 
grey  twilight  of  a  late  November  day  was  settling 
around  him ;  but  he  felt  it  not — all  was  hope,  joy, 
and  spring  within  his  heart.  In  another  half- 
hour  he  should  be  with  Lina.  Her  sweet  voice 
would  sound  upon  his  ear — and,  oh!  what  a  world 
of  things  he  had  to  say  to  Lina.  Everything  said 
"  Lina "  to  him ;  the  street-car  bells  jangling  in 
the  distance  seemed  to  sing  ''  Lina  !  Lina !  Lina ! " 
in  a  burst  of  music.  The  falling  snow  flakes  were 
like  the  petals  of  a  thousand  roses  showered  upon 
his  face,  so  ^soft  and  cool  they  felt  on  his  brow. 
The  brightly  lighted  shops  were  past,  the  dwelling- 
houses  had   begun. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-five !  How  often 
in  his  march  had  he  pictured  to  himself  this  long 
street  with  the  two  thousand  houses,  all  so  like  each 
other  and  with  nothing  to  distinguish  Lina's  home 
from  any  other.  And  now  at  last  he  was  walking 
down  this  very  street — this  queer  street  of  a  single 
letter — walking  straight  to  Lina  !  She  would  be 
sitting  behind  the  warm  curtains  in  a  room 
brightly  lighted.  He  could  see  the  red  glow  light 
and  glint  on  her  fair/  soft  hair.  Did  she  wear  it 
in  two  long  plaits  still?  A  few  minutes  more 
and  he  would  have  one  of  those  silky  plaits  in  his 
hand,  and  he  would  press  the  pliant  mass  between 
his  fingers.  Was  she  sitting  quite  calm  this 
evening,  quite  undisturbed  ?  Did  nothing  whisper 
to  her  heart  that  Frederick  was  marching  towards 
her,  and  was  very  close  now  —  having  done  the 
thousand  miles  ? 

Nineteen  hundred  !  Only  twenty-five  houses 
more  ?'  How  his  heart  thumped  against  his 
ribs  !  It  was  well  that  the  snow  was  falling 
thick  and  fast,  for  it  helped  to  cool  his  burning 
forehead.  He  felt  all  on  fire.  Nineteen  hundred 
and  twenty !  He  leaped  forward  in  bounds.  Nine- 
teen hundred  and  twenty-five  !    Here  !    At  last  ! 

But  why  so  dark  ?  ApIk  ja  !  The  curtains 
were  thick  I  He  had  forgotten.  The  snow  felt 
suddenly  so  cold,  so  deadly  cold.  He  mounted 
the  steps.  His  heart  thumped  heavily.  It 
choked  him.  He  stood  opposite  the  door  and 
groped  blindly  for  the  bell.  Black  windows, 
like  eye-sockets  in  a  Death's  head,  glared  hideously 
at  him,  freezing  his  heart's  blood.  WTiite 
pcraggy  fingers  clawed  at  him  in  the  windows. 
They  seemed  to  drag  him  down  into  a  black 
depth,  where  the  deadly  cold  rose  up  and  seized 
him.  The  white  scraggy  fingers  made  the  words 
"TO    LET"   in  the  black  windows. 

«  •  •  «  • 

"  A  most  singular  case  in  my  ward  to-day, 
my  deftr  ;   a    x^m   foun4  fro7,en  ^liposc  to  death, 


half-covered  in  snow  on  the  steps  of  one  of 
those  empty  houses  lower  down  the  street." 

"  Ah,  poor  wretch  ! — drunk.  I  suppose  ;  over- 
come by  the  cold,"  said  the  doctor's  wife. 

•*  No,"  said  the  doctor,  "  that 's  the  cnrions 
part  of  the  thing.  Not  a  sign  of  drink,  past  or 
present,  on  him.  Such  a  splendid  fellow,  too — 
six  foot  two,  with  a  chest  like  a  Herciilo<<. 
Muscles  of  iron,  tendons  of  whip-oord.  not  a 
spare  ounce  of  flesh,  trained  to  perfection.  By 
Jove  !  he  looks  like  a  Greek  athlete  of  the  best 
period.  Every  organ  sound  as  a  drum  ;  made  to 
last  till  he  is  a  hundred." 

"  Well,   what 's  the  matter   with  him,   then  .'  '' 

**  I  don*t  know." 

"  What  does  he  say  for  himself  ?  " 

**  Nothing  ;  he  won't  answer  a  word,  but  jui^t 
stares  with  stony  eyes  and  his  teeth  clenchefl  an 
if  with  lock-jaw.*' 

The  next  day  the  doctor's  wife  inquired — 

^*  How  about  the  sick  Hercules  /  Has  he 
spoken.    Is  he  better  ?  " 

"  No,  he 's  not.  He 's  dying  ;  by  all  the  Bign^ 
of  the  Zodiac  !  And  there 's  nothing  the  matter 
with  him!  Confound  him  !  I  believe  he's  doing 
it  out  of  pure  obstinacy  !  "  The  doctor  dashed 
his  fur  gloves  down  angrily.  He  was  yonng  and 
tender-hearted,  and  could  not  bear  to  see  hiis 
patients  die. 

"  Has  he  spoken  ?  Can't  you  find  out  anyone 
belonging  to  him  ?  If  he  is'  dying,  they  should 
be  told." 

"Can't  find  out  anything,  except  an  addre^ 
written  on  a  dozen  little  cards,  and  in  odd 
comers  of  his  clothes,  on  linen  with  marking- 
ink,  and  sewed  to  the  lining,  as  if  his  rery  life 
depended  on  preserving  the  address. 

"*LlNA   Kbuqeb, 

Care  of  Mrs.  Wentworth, 

1925,  I  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo.' 

That's  all,  except  a  pocketftil  of  money— I 
forget  how  much,  but  a  gpod  big  sum — and  an 
absurd  Christmas  card  written  on  by  a  child — 
*  Kitty  to  Lina,  with  her  love.'  " 

"  Doesn't  Mrs.  Wentworth  know  anything  about 
him  1  "  asked  his  wife. 

"That's  the  odd  thing  in  the  affair:  1925  i* 
just  the  empty  house  where  he  was  foiind  ap^mr- 
ently  dead." 

"Then  it's  a  mystery,  and  I  must  find  it  out." 
said  the  wife  with  conviction.  "I  believe  it  is  a 
romance.  Lina  was  his  wife,  or  Mrs.  Wentworth, 
and  he  has  come  to  make  up  the  quarrel,  or — 
or " 


"To  murder  them  all,"  laughed  the  doctor.  **As 
you  are  making  up  a  romance,  why  not  have  it 
nice  and   hluggjf,  you   know," 

*'Be  quiet.  I'm  coming  to  the  ha<«pitnl  with 
you." 

'*  There  he  lies,  just  like  that ;  a  motionless 
stone  image,  with  staring,  hard-set  eyes,  and  we 
Oftn*t    (Jo    an^ything    with    him,    except    hj   main 
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foroe  get  a  littlo  foci 
bettreeit  tlioee  teeth  of 
hta,"   said   the  doctor. 

"Hf  looks  tike  a  Swpde 
or  a  derman.  I  'II  nee  if  1 
onn  toiiSH  him  a  Htfcle," 
sttid  the  doctor's  wife. 
"Give  lue  that  addreo* 
again.''  Then,  turning  to 
the  nick  man.  she  paid  verj 
slowly  in  fierman — 

"My  friend,  I  Ve  oome  to 
help   JO  a  Hnd  Lina." 

An  electrio  shoot  paaaed 
through  the  figure.  The 
iitonj  ejes  became  human. 
~  '.  t*eth   unlocked. 


"  Ai-h,     Him 


Is     it 


an  angBl  that  speak!.'" 

■'Xo,  only  a  friend  who 
want»  to  halp  you.  But 
you  must  tell  me  all,  so 
that  I  can." 

The  doctor's  wife  under- 
stood German  fairly  well, 
but  she  wan  not  equal  to 
the  torrent  of  words,  broken 
by  heart-re&ding  sobs,  that 
buivt  from  the  lipa  of 
"  Frederick  the  Great."  It 
was  long  ere  she  understood 
clearly  about  that  thousand- 
mile  march  witli  the  cruel 
disappointment  at  the  end. 

■'My  dear,"  she  said  to 
the  doctor,  "it  Es  like  a  fairy- 
tale —  such  simple,  whole- 
hearted love,  such  a  great 
strong  man  dyin^  for  love 
of  his  maiden  dear.  I  never 
believed  in  German  romance 
before,  but  I  do  now.     Lina 

shall   be  found   and  brought  to^him.   if   I   have   to 
put  a   rope  aronnd   her  and  drrt'i:  her." 

'■What  if  she  doesn't   love   him.'"' 

"Stuff!  Every  woman  would  love  a  man  like 
that" 

'■Hoity-toity!      I'll    not    let  you    into  the   ward 

Aftpr  all,  they  hod  not  far  to  po,  tor  Mrs. 
Wentworth,  easily  traced  throofrh  the  house  agent, 
had  but  betaken  herself  to  l!Ut.  I ' (street  because 
the  drains  at  192.'i  were  defective.  The  doctors 
wife  soon  discovered  her,  and  told  her  the  story  of 
'■Frederick  the  Great."  whereat  she  was  greatly  moved. 

"To  think  that  Lino,  of  all  girls  in  the  world, 
dhould  be  the  heroine  of  such  an  idyl  1  Lina  in 
humdrum,  and  prosaic  to  the  last  decree — not  a 
spark  of  romance  in  her.  I  fear  she  will  fall 
short   of   his   aspirations." 

"Sever  mind  what  she  seems  to  us."  said  the 
doctor's  wife,  '-She  \*  Lina,  and  that  is  a  whoin 
world   of   love    snd    beautv   to   him.     His  heart 


lie  KTopcd   hiiiidly  for  )hf   l>ell. 

will  more  than  make  (rood  any  deficiencies  our 
superior   intellects   may   perceive," 

■■  I  hope  she  will  love  him  and  say  '  YeM,' "  ob- 
iierved  Mrs.  Wentworth  with  great  generosity;  "al- 
though she  will  be  a  great  lone  to  me.  She  is 
the  very  best  nursemaid  I  ever  had  or  dreamed  of." 

"  She  must  and  shall  say  ■  Yes,'  "  said  the 
doctor's  wife,  with  the  utmost  firmness.  ''  I  won't 
have  him   disappointed   a   second   time." 

"Lina,  do  you  know  of  any  tall,  broad-shouldered 
German  who  would  walk  a  thousand  miles  aorom 
America  to  find  yon?"  aaked  Mrs.  Wentworth, 

"  Nobody  but  Fritz  would,"  replied  Lina.  with 
a  quick  catch  of  her  breath   and   a  hot  blush. 

"Then,  my  dear,   Fritz  is   here.     Go   to  him,'" 


"Frederick  the  Great  "  and  hid  little  bride  have 
cone  back  tfl  their  valley,  and  he  declares  that 
he  will  never  travel  again ;  that  there  is  no 
happiness  anywhere  but  in  one's  own  home  where 
ono  was  bom. 


TWO    NATURE    READINOS. 

FOR  THE  TRIED  AND  TROUBLED. 
By  the  Rev.   P.   B.   Power,   M.A.,  Author  of  "The  Oiled  Feather," 


THE   SCBNT  IN  THE   HERB. 

IE       aiv      many 

ierb»<    aod     many 

lowers    of    which 

t    might    be    said 

that  they  have 

very         little 

scent.        What 

there    is,    is    hut 

:aint,      and       the 

■Asual     pasKer  -  hy 

lajH      that     tliey 

lave     no     soent 

It  all. 

They    are     like 

many  people,  or,  at  any  rate,  some  people  in 

the    world,    who    are    diffident   and    retiring, 

and  of   whose  charoeter  one  leamn  but  httle 

in  the  ordinary  niinglingii  of  daily  life. 

It  is  with  them  aa  it  is  with  these  herbs 
of  which  we  are  speaking — what  they  have 
in    them    has   to   be    found    out. 

And  how  is  the  secret  virtue  of  the  herb 
drawn  forth  ?  By  its  being  crushed,  perhaps 
by  itB  being  distilled ;  but,  whatever  the 
process,  it  is  one,  if  we  might  ao  speak,  of 
suffering  to  the  herb.  The  process  to  whidi 
it  ia  subjected  brings  it  out,  and  concentrates 
it  too. 

The  scent  becomes  liberated  from  its 
grosser  dweUing — the  grosser  element  perishes, 
but  the  scent  is  preserved  ;  and  it  is  given 
d  longer  life.  Whereas  it  must  have  died 
with  the  perishing  plant  in  which  it  lived, 
it  now  has  its  existence  prolonged — for  how 
long    who   can    tell  ? 

Many  a  grace  which  was  not  suspected 
to  exist  has  come  forth  in  all  its  sweetness 
under  the  pressure  of  sorrow  and  loss.  The 
crushing  manifested  what  was  there.  It 
intensified  it,  it  concentrated  it,  it  revealed 
it    to    those  around. 

The  sweetest  Christians  are  generally  those 
who  have  Ijeen  sore  tried.  When  sorrow 
does  its  proper  work,  it  desti-oys  grosser  ele- 
ments only  to  bring  forth  what  is  more  re- 
fined. If  we  win  let  som)w  do  its  perfect 
work,  it  will  do  this.  W'hen  it  conies  on 
us,  may  we  not  think  that  we  are  pressed 
by  iti  weight  for  naught ;  may  we  let  it 
work  OS  God  intends  if  to  work :  it  may 
cause  the  perishing  of  the  old,  but  it  will 
bring  forth  a  "new"  which  is  far  better, 


THE   VEIN   IN  THE   FLINT. 

fN  the  Cornish  cftiiat  are  to  be  found 
;  .some  i;urious  flints.  They  have  in 
them  a  slender,  apparently  golden, 
vein.  Tliis  is  so  fine  that  it  is  only 
the  fishermen  or  those  accustomed  to  look 
for  it  who  can  see  it.  Nevertheless,  there  it 
is.  How  this  golden  vein  comes  there  nu 
one  known.  The  flint  is  like  all  flints,  ban!, 
impenetrable  t<)  human  hand — none  sucli 
could    have   inserted   that  golden   vein. 

And  both  are  permanent — the  flint  and 
its  strange  indweller.  The  sea  washes  over 
them,  but  never  separates  them.  They  are 
verj'  unlike  each  other,  but  they  are  one — 
the   flint  and  its   golden    vein. 

<>f  what  use  is  this  golden  vein  in  the 
realms  of  Nature  I  caimot  tell,  but  I  can 
discern  a  use  for  it  in  the  Kingdom  of 
Grace.  I  don't  know  whether  it  ever  spoke 
a  suggestion  or  a  teaching  word  to  anj'ooe 
else,    but    it   dues   so  to  me. 

Life  has  on  it«  storm-beaten  shores  many 
flints— flints  which  we  must  pick  up,  and 
take  home  with  us,  and  make  our  own, 
whether  we   like    it  or  not. 

Very  coarse  and  hard  are  the.**  flints. 
They  may  be  downright  sorrows,  they  may 
be  adverse  circumstances,  they  ntay  be  tlie 
hard .  dispensations  of  broken  health ;  but 
whatever  they  be,  there  they  arc- — impene- 
trable to  human  hand,  which  can  make  no 
more  impression  on  them  than  a  soft  human 
hand  can   upim  a  flint. 

There  are  troubles  of  this  kind  which 
will    remain   as   they  are  even  to  the   end. 

But  there  are  slender  golden  veins  in  the 
midst  of  our  haid  trouble.s,  firmly  embedded 
there,  if  only  we  have  the  quickened  faculty 
which  can  see  them.  T  grant  they  are  verj- 
slender,  but  they  are  there,  and  they  come 
not  of  man  nor  by  man :  and  as  long  a.--^ 
the  hard,  cold  flint  endures,  so  long  in  its 
core    will    endure   its   strange   inhabitant    too. 

There  are  ti-ouhles  of  which  we  shall 
never  get  rid — we  cannot  throw  away  those 
flints.  But  if  God  will  open  our  eyes  to 
see,  we  shall  diMcern  that  there  is  always  in 
them  some  little  vein  of  brightness,  which 
its   dark    surroundings   cannot  obscure. 


^V^ 


\^/hhi  the  iipRnin&  (ometr. 

By   e.   Everett  Oreen  and   H.   L.   Bedford. 


AN    INCIPIENT   FI.IBTATION. 


nHAPTER    VII.  quention  wouhl  kindly  call  npon  her  in  the  eveniiiE- 

he  would  moot  probably  tind  her  at  home.     For  a 
fen-  dsyK  slip   hpard  nothing ;   but  one  evening  sthe 
"  E,"    Raid    Marion,    who   had   fallen      heard  Marion  cominir   in,  taltiaK   in   gay  tones    to 

iU>  the  habit  of  calling  Mni.   Hard;       mnnebody — cloarly  a  man  by  his  footstep, 
y   her   ChriMiati    name,   "  what  can  "Mr,   Miuterji,  1   »iuppoiie."   thou^cht  Joyce.      ''He 

ave    happened'       You    look     abi(o>      fliidii  a  pretty   frequent   pretext  fnr   onminft-"   And 
.it«ly    pretty    this    raorninc.     It    i«  '    •he  lookfd  up  from  her  writing- table   with  a  »mile, 
-    -    -       really  a  pity  that  jou  cannot  alwayi      and  with  woii3»  o(  weloome  on  her  lips. 

lonk   pleaMint  and   happy.     It  \n  sach  an  enormoiu  Dut  it  nao   not    Mr.   Masters   who   returned   ths 

improyement  t«  your  pertonal  appearanoe."  smile.     Paul    Wbitmiw  Stood    before   her,  hat  in  ' 

''  I    am    afraid    I    am 

not  good  enoQgh  to  look- 

lileajied  or  happy  when  I 

am  neither  the  one  noi 

the  other.     To^lay  I  an 

both,  for  I  haTR  receive* 

nn    offer     from    Messn 

r  raven      and     Co.,     th. 

LondoD     agents     for    i 

Sydney     firm     of     pub 

libbers,  to  write  a  $eriei 

nf    articles    on     moden 

London     for     an    illus 

traUd     weekly     jouma 

in     Sydney.        Now 

wonder  who  has  leoom 

mended  me  f     My  Mel 

boome    editor    is     ver; 

friendly,     so    it     is 

qniCe    possible    that 

in  some  way  I  owe 

''  I     am      getting 
latiier  frightened  at 
Tou.       Do    you    really 
equal   to   doing   that  ki 

''  I  think  BO.  I  may  < 
my  own  aabjeotti  to  '  a 
Bideroble  extent — model 
eiety.  fashions,  and  H> 
and  the  papers  are  to  be 
Crated  by  a  London 
I  hope  some  day  to  b 
to  choose  my  own  li 
work.  Meanwhile.  1  an 
thankful  for  the  ohai 
bringing  more  grist  t 
mill.- 

That   day    Joyce   wn 
accept  the  offer  that  sh 
reoelred  that  nonilng,   ^-•t 
mtti  thut  If  the  Mtlit  In  "Ooort-evenlng,  Mn,  Hnrdj-."-p,- nsa 
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ham!,  witli  an  expression  of  uomic»tt  auiUHentcuc  at 
ber  ill-concealed  diemaj'. 

"  Good-eTeuing-,  Mrs.  Hard;.  Behold  the  artint 
who  is  to  havft  the  hononr  of  illnstmting  your 
literary  eSorti>,  You  are  not  half  n-i  pleased  to  we 
me  ngain  as  I  am  to  meet  you,  if  I  may  judge  by 
your  exprettsiTe  oountenanoe." 

llorion,  who  stood  behind,  ivatohins  the  pair,  burst 
into  a  peal  of  laughter. 

'■  We  t^M)k  an  unfair  advant«(W  in  comiuE  upon 
you  unaware*,"  she  said,  "  We  did  not  mean  to 
startle  you.     1  found  this  frentleman " 

"  Paul  Whitman,  at  your  servioe,"  oiimI  Paul, 
glancing  at  the  handsome  irirl,  whose  magniSoent 
hair  and  vivid  complexion  had  already  appealed  to 
hiK  artistic  eye. 

'■  Mr.  Whitman  then."  corrected  Marion.  "  1  was 
goiuif  to  explain  that  I  found  him  wanderint;  abont 
the  staim,  narking  you,  lont  and  forlorn  from  the 
simple  fact  that  he  had  taken  doa-n  your  address 
'inoorreotly  and  oonld  not  And  yaw.  He  would  have 
been  wondering  still,  only  happily  I  pasKed  by  and 
brought  him  in." 

"  You  cerUFnly  look  me  by  surprise,"  Joyce  saiil. 


1  lienufiful  pielure  ft.s  she  stood  lliere-— 


holding  out  her  hand.  "  You  atrendy  xecm  Co  have 
struok  up  partial  aoqaaintance  with  my  friend,  Mim 
Massey." 

■'  Yes.  she  kindly  reacoed  me  from  my  plight " 
and  Paul  turned  t«  Marion  with  a  bow  and  a  Hmile. 

'*  I  shall  leave  yon  two  to  talk  business  whilst  I 
tfo  and  get  some  tea,"  said  Marion  with  a  nod  to 

Paul's  eyes  followed  her  as  she  left  the  room. 

'■Who  in  she?"  he  asked  quickly.  "She  is  strit- 
isfrly  beantifnl.  just  like  one  of  Boesetti's  pictures." 

"Another  moth  to  flutter  round  the  candle,"  said 
Joyoe  despairingly  to  herself.  Aloud  she  said  : 
"  Yea,  she  is  handsome.  I  have  not  known  her 
lonjf.  As  we  were  two  lonely  women,  we  ajrreed 
to  Eiet  up  housekeeping  top'ether.  She  is  operating 
photographer  at  Williamson's  stadio." 

Paul  broke  into  a  tow  whistle. 

"  About  one  of  the  swellest  photographers  in 
London,"  he  ejaculated.  "  1  should  think  that  a 
good  deal  of  their  popularity  might  be  owing  to 
her."  he  added,  with  a  laugh. 

'■  Don't  you  think  it  is  about  time  that  we  besran 
to  discuss  business?"  sugireated  Joyoe  gently.  She 
was  rather  aimoyod  by  Paul's  openly  expressed  ad- 
miration of  Miss  Massey. 

Half  an  hour  later  Marion  reappeared,  bearing  a 

r- 

thank  yon,"  «he  said  as  Paul  sprang  up  to 
-•  from  her.  "  We  do  our  own  work  in  this 
ihment.  I  am  bound  to  admit  reluctantly 
rs.  Hardy's  work  is  usually  mnoh  better  done 
than  mine,  but  I  flatter  myself 
that  I  can  rival  anybody  in 
tea-making.  Yon  shall  jodge." 
Needless  to  relate  that  Paul 
pronounced  the  tea  offered  t« 
him  by  those  fair  hands  "  nectar 
fit  for  the  gods,'  and  be  seemed 
in  no  hurry  to  finish  it.  He 
dallied  with  his  teaspoon,  anil 
talked  for  a  good  hour.  Joyce 
did  not  join  much  in  the  con- 
versation :  she  had  never  been 
a  great  talker,  and  she  half- 
envied  the  faonlty  that  thei^f 
two  poesessed  of  chattering  away 
abont  anything  ot  nothing  by 
the  hoar  together.  It  wa-i 
small  talk— very  small  talk- 
but  it  was   amuiini;  enough  in 

At  last  Paul  rose  to  go. 

"  I  hear  you  are  great  at 
photography,  Mins  Massey.  I 
am  ambitious  of  the  hononr  of 
being  taken  by  you.  You  see. 
the  daj's  of  my  fame  are  still 
in  the  future,  but  doubtless  bi'- 
fore  long  there  will  be  a  Ir**- 
mendons  run  on  the  portrait  of 
'  Paul  Whitman,  artist.'  AlTien 
can  you  take  me  ? " 

"Oh,    this   is   altogether   too 


When  tub  Morning  Cometh. 
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informal  a  mode  of  procedure/*  said  Marion  merrily. 
"  We  are  -  nob  quite  so  busy  as  we  were,  for  the 
season  is  getting  over.  I  think  you  mast  look  in 
at  our  studio  to-morrow,  and  then  I  will  book  an 
appointment  with  you.'* 

"  Very  well ;  I  shall  certainly  look  in.  Good- 
bye, Mrs.  Hardy.  We  shall  constantly  meet  now. 
I  suppose,  to  consult  over  matters  literary  and 
artistic.  I  have  a  good  deal  of  similar  work  now, 
and  it  pays  well." 

Paul  had  made  no  mention  of  his  living  with 
his  aunt,  as  he  did  not  think  that 'she  would  feel 
inclined  to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  Joyce, 
whom  she  had  never  liked ;  but  as  he  walked  home 
he  pondered  in  his  mind  by  what  means  he  could 
induce  Mrs.  Wilson  to  conquer  her  repugnance 
and  call  upon  Mrs.  Hardy,  for  he  certainly  wished 
for  further  opportunities  of  cultivating  the  ac- 
quaintance of  Miss  Massey,  who  for  the  time  being 
had  caught  his  fickle  fancy. 

"  Whom  do  you  think  I  turned  up  yesterday  ? " 
he  said  to  Mrs.  Wilson  the  next  morning.  ''That 
reserved  little  person,  Mrs.  *Hardy.'* 

'^  Horrid  little  thing  1  I  never  could  bear  her," 
said  Mrs.  Wilson.  *'I  never  could  see  what  there 
was  in  her  for  Mr.  Palgrave  to  make  such  a  fuss 
over.     Where  did  you  come  across  her  ?  ** 

'*She  appears  to  make  her  living  as  a  journalist 
to  some  of  the  colonial  papers,  and  she  had  under- 
taken some  articles  for  a  weekly  illustrated  in 
Sydney,  which  I  have  obtained  the  order  to  illus- 
trate, so  we  met  on  a  purely  business  footing;  She 
is  clever.  Aunt   Lottie." 

'-Ah!  that  quite  accounts  for  my  dislike.  I  do 
so  hate  clever  women." 

*'  There  lives  with  her  in  the  same  flat  a  re- 
markably handsome  girl,"  went  on  Paul,  ignoring 
his  aunt's  remark — '*  a  Miss  Massey ;  such  a  splendid 
creature,  with  the  most  gloriously  beautiful  hair 
that  I  have  ever  seen.** 

**0h,  of  course,'*  cried  Mrs.  Wilson  scornfully. 
"  Red,  I  expect — flaming  red.    Is  she  a  shop-girl  \ " 

'•No,"  said  Paul,  rather  quickly;  "she  is  a 
lady.  If  you  saw  her,  you  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  it.  She  is  a  photographer,  and  you  cap  see 
her  any  day  by  walking  into  Williamson's  studio. 
It  seems  a  dreadful  pity,  Aunt  Lottie,  that,  as  you 
have  never  had  a  decent  likeness  taken  of  your- 
self yet,  you  should  not  go  to  a  first-rate 
photographer  and  have  justice  done  to  your  hand- 
some face.    Let  ,me  show  you  my  new  friend." 

Mrs.  W^ilson  sucked  down  the  honeyed  bait 
greedily. 

**Well,  Paul,  perhaps  I  will.  Many  of  my  Mel- 
bourne friends  are  dying  to  ^  have  my  likmess, 
and,  as  you  say,  they  did  not  ^o  me  justice  out 
there.  Do  you  think  they  will  be  shocked  if  I 
am  not  token  in  my  widow's  dress  / " 

"No;  L  think  a  reasonable  time  has  elapsed," 
replied  Paul,  hardly  able  to  repress  a  smile.  "It 
is  a  compact  then.  Will  you  come  this  morning 
and  make  an  appointment?  They  will  be  full  for 
days.  They  are  so  celebrated — quite  the  fashion 
at  present." 


About  noon  Paul  and  Mrs.  Wilson  entered  the 
studio.  Marion  gave  Paul  a  passing  smile  of  re- 
cognition, and  went  on  talking  to  Mr.  Masters, 
who  was  just  about  to  take  his  departure.  Mi-s. 
Wilson  seized  the  situation  at  a  glance — the  tall, 
striking-looking  girl,  with  the  sunlight  on  het 
hair,  the  slight-^gured  man  at  her  side  talking  in 
low,  eager  tones ;  "a  distinguished-looking  man." 
Mrs.  Wilson  decided,  and  evidently  on  very  inti- 
mate terms  with  Miss  Massey.  She  thought 
that  it  might  be  worth  her  while  to  cultivate  Miss 
Massey's  acquaintance,  if  she  proved  fairly  pre* 
sentable.  People  of  odd  professions  were  rather 
sought  after  in  society  iTowadays. 

"I  will  not  keep  you  now,"  Mr.  Masters  was 
saying ;  "  but  you  will  allow  me  to  come  in  some 
evening  soon  to  sec  if  I  can  settle  the  matter  with 
you  and  Mrs.  Hardy?  '* 

"Yes,    pray    come,"    said    Marion    indifferently. 
Her  eyes  were  turned  towards  the  handsome  artist, 
and  she  wished  her  old  friend  away.    He  felt  the  f 
subtle  change    in    her   manner,  and    beat    a   rapid 
retreat. 

Marion  turned  to  Paul  with  a  smile. 

"You  have  come  to  arrange  a  time  for " 

"My  aunt^s  photograph  to  be  taken,'*  broke  in 
Paul,  with  a  warning  look  not  to  mention  the 
fii-st   appointment. 

Marion  caught  the  look,  and  accosted  Mrs.  Wilson 
with  courteous  grace  and  imperturbable  gravity. 

"My  nephew  tells  me  that  you  are  the  cleverest 
photographer  in  Xiondon,  Miss  Massey.  I  hope 
you  will  succeed  in  making  me  fairly  presentable : 
I  photograph  so  badly.*' 

"I  think  I  can  hardly  fail  to  make  a  handsome 
picture,"  said  Marion  with  ready  wit,  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  felt  her  to  be  a  young  person  of  discrim- 
ination. Arrangements  'were  duly  made  for  the 
day  and  hour  when  Mrs.  Wilson  should  come,  but 
still  she   lingered. 

"I  know  something  of  Mrs.  Hardy,  with  whom, 
my  nephew  tells  me,  you  live.  Pray  tell  her  that 
I  hope  to  come  and  call  upon  her  and  you  some 
day  soon.  You  need  not  add  that  you  are  the 
chief  inducement,"  with  a  charming  smile. 

Joyce  did  not  receive  the  news  of  the  intended 
call  with  rapture. 

"She  is  not  a  woman-  that  I  like,'*  she  said 
slowly. 

"That  does  not  go  for  much;  you  like  so  few 
people,"  answered  Marion,  with  a  laugh.  "I  find 
her  very  agreeable,  and  she  is  handsome,  too, 
although  rather  too  palpably  made  up." 

The  following  day  Mrs.  Wilson  came  to  call.  It 
chanced  that  Joyce  was  at  home,  and  Marion  bad 
not  yet  come  in.  Mrs.  Wilson's  manner  was  polite 
without  being  cordial. 

"  I  am  not  sorry  to  catch  you  alone  for  a 
minute  or  two,  Mrs.  Hardy,"  she  said,  after  some 
Uilk  of  the  strangeness  of  their  meeting  again. 
"  I  wanted  to  ask  you  a  little  about  that 
handsome  girl.  Miss  Massey.  She  has  such  very 
charming  manners.  I  should  be  glad  to  show  her 
any    kindness    that   lies   in  my  power,   if  there   is 
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hothing  agaikst  her.  you  kuow'.  I  can  depend 
upon  you  to  tell  me  the  exact  truth,  I  know. 
You  rather  pride  yourself  on  your  candour,  I 
think." 

The  tone  conveyed  the  impre^iou  that  Joyce's 
candour  had  often  amounted  to  rudeneHs,  and  8he 
coloured  with  a  momentary  vexation. 

"  Miss  Massey  and  I  met  accidentally,  and 
agreed  to  live  together.  1  have  never  discovered 
her  to  be  anything  but  a  thorough  lady.  But  we 
gave  no  references  on  either  side"  (with  a  slight 
smile).  '•  Circumstances  threw  us  together,  and  we 
both  earn  our  own  living.  "VVe  have  no  claim  on 
society,  but  I  do  not  think  anyone  would  be  the 
worse  for  knowing  us." 

"  There  now  :  I  feel  that  I  have  been  stupid 
and  awkward,  and  have  vexed  you.  You  are  a 
warm  partisan,  Mrs.  Hardy.  I  felt  bound  to  make 
some  inquiry  about  Miss  Massey ;  for  my  nephew 
professes  an  artistic  admiration  for  her  that  perhaps, 
*if  they  meet,  may  develop  into  something  deeper. 
I  will  leave  a  card  for  her.  Tell  her  how  sorry 
I  am  to  miss  her." 

Much  to  Joyce's  annoyance,  before  many  days 
had  passed,  there  came  a  note  from  Mrs.  Wilson, 
asking  herself  and  Marion  to  dine  with  her  the 
following  day.  and  to  accompany  her  to  a  concert 
afterwards. 

••  I  can't  go,"  said  Joyce,  with  a  sigh  of  relief  ; 
"I  am  so  frightfully  in   arrears  with    my   work." 

*•  I  shall  accept,"  said  Marion  calmly ;  *'  Mr. 
Whitman  looked  in  at  the  studio  to-day,  and  told 
me  that  his  aunt  intended  to  ask  us.  I  think  it 
is  kind  of  her,  for  in  my  case  she  can  look  for 
nothing  again.      She  knows  my  position  exactly." 

Joyce  was  ill  at  ease  ;  she  almost  hated  herself 
for  suspecting  that  there  was  some  hidden  motive 
lying  behind  Mrs.  Wilson*8  evident  determination 
to  cultivate  Marion's  society. 

Marion  returned  in  high  spirits  from  her  evening's 
entertainment. 

'•'  I  had  a  perfectly  charming  time,"  she  said  to 
Joyce,  who  had  sat  up  to  welcome  her  home.  "  I 
begin  to  think  you  a  very  prejudiced  woman.  I 
find  Mrs.  Wilson  delightful,  and  nobody  could  b© 
kinder.  She  says  that  she  hopes  to  see  a  great 
deal  of  me." 

*'I  suppose  Mr.  Whitman  accompanied  you  to  the 
concert,"  said  Joyce. 

••  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  He  is  capital  company,  so 
very  witty  and  amusing,"  replied  Marion,  colouring 
slightly.  "  Such  a  funny  thing  happened.  In  the 
row  of  seats  just  behind  us  was  Mr.  Masters-^ 
Mrs.  Winterton  with  him,  and  her  youngest  daughter. 
I  introduced  Mr.  Masters  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  I 
think  she  liked  him,  for  he  talked  to  her  a  good 
deal,  and  afterwards  she  told  mc  that  if  I  liked 
to  bring  him  with  me  any  day  when  I  was 
going  to  see  her  she  should  be  very  glad  to  see 
him." 

**  I  expect  she  thinks  that  you  are  engaged  to 
him."  said  Joyce. 

"Then  she  is  mistaken,"  replied  Marion  quickly. 
"  I  mean  to  keep  my  freedom.    It  must  be  horrid 


to  feel  yourself  bound  to  one  man,  and  that  yon 
will  incur  his  severe  displeasure  if  yon  look  ur 
speak  to  anyone  but  himself.  I  like  Walter  Master:; 
well  enough;  but  he  was  not  at  his  best  to-night, 
I  much  preferred  talking  to  Mr.  Whitman.  By 
the  way,  he  says  he  must  see  you  upon  busineab 
to-morrow." 

••  I  am  not  Marion's  keeper.''  thought  Joyce,  a^ 
she  kvy  awake  that  night,  "  but  I  fear  she  is  an 
arrant  flirt,  and  she  is  bent  on  playing  those  two 
men  off  on  eac^  other " ;  and  then  she  sighed  and 
felt  that  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  she  could  only 
suffer  matters  to  take  their  course. 


CHAPTER    VIII. 

A    COUNTEY    VISIT. 

THE  friendship  •  between  Marion  and  Mrs. 
Wilson  developed  with  the  rapidity  of 
a  tropical  plant,  and,  Joyce  fancied, 
might  prove  as  short-lived.  Just  in  pro- 
portion as  the  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Wilson 
increased,  Joyce  found  that  her  own  influence  with 
Marion  became  less — quite  unconsciously  on  Marion's 
part,  but  simply  from  the  fact  that  now  nearly 
every  day  Marion's  leisure  time  was  filled  ap  by 
some  appointment  with  her  new  friend.  Joyoe  wa:» 
shelved  into  the  position  of  the  quiet  looker-on  who 
saw  most  of  the  game.  She  often  wondered  to  her- 
self what  the  end  of  it  would  be,  or  whether  Marion 
realised  the  sharpness  of  the  edged  tools  with  which 
she  was  playing. 

Marion  came  down  one  evening  about  this  time 
in  a  beautifully  made  black  evening  dress,  Tery 
simple  in  style,  as  best  suited  to  show  off  the 
curves  of  her  graceful  figure,  but  costly  in  material. 
She  came  and  stood  before  Joyce,  with  her  cloak  on 
her  arm. 

*'Have  you  nothing  to  say?"  she  asked,  with  a 
little  mocking  laugh.  "Either  you  shall  admire 
my  new  fro6k  or  you  shall  scold  me  for  my  ex- 
travagance in  buying  one.  To  be  passed  over  in 
silence  is  more  than  I  can  bear.  You  have  been  so 
awfully  silent  for  the  last  few  weeks  that  I  have 
grown  rather  frightened  at  you." 

She  was  such  a  beautiful^  picture  as  she  stood 
there,  the  darkness  of  her  dress  'accentuating  the 
exquisite  fairness  of  her  skin  and  the  shining 
glory  of  her  hair,  that  Joyoe  looked  up  with  an 
involuntary  smile  of  admiration.     . 

*'You  look  very  beautiful,"  she  said  quietly. 
*•  Your  dress  suits  you." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Marion,  dropping  a  little 
curtsey.  ''It  is  curious  that  I  should  feel  a  great 
deal  more  pleased  by  extorting  a  compliment  from 
you  than  from  any  young  man  of  my  acquaintaiKre 
— Paul  Whitman,  for  example,  or  Mr.  Masters :  onh- 
he  rarely  pays  one.  But  my  joke  hangs  fire ' 
Why  don't  you  scold  me  for  my  extravagance  in 
buying  this  expensive  frock,  for  it  cost  a  great 
deal  of  money  ?  ' 

"I  have  no  doubt  of  it;  only,  you  see,  idiere  are 
limits  even  to  my  freedom  of  speech.    Your  moner 
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is  joai  own  t«  do  as  joa  like  with.    What  right 
have  I  to  interfere  7 " 

Marion  lifted  Joyce  from  her  teat  with  a  little 
Bhake,  "Kow  yoli  are  trying  my  temper  sererely 
with  your  little  prim  formnlity.  Bicept  that  you 
aEsume  tho  title  of  Mis.  Hardy,  I  coaid  often  think 
of  yon  tn  an  old  maid — not  to  look  at.  you  knou'. 
but  from  your  rBstiictod  vlewn  of  life." 
JoyiHi  teeeated  herself  with  a  bumli  of  laughter, 
"The  dreas  wna  given  me,"  went  on  Marion.  '■  I 
see  by  the  horror   stealiDg   over  your  countenanuo 


London.  It  is  my  envy  and  despair.  I  am  always 
on  the  point  of  asking  what  curling-tongs  she 
used,  only  I  feel  that  uhe  might  renent  tho  question 
as  impertinent." 

Joyce  wftH  Hilant.  There  seemed  no  rtaiion  tor 
doubting  the  geuuinenc!!!!  of  Mre,  WiUon'n  kindneaa, 
and  yet  she  did  doubt  it. 

■'  I  dareaay  you  are  right."  she  said  slowly ;  "  only 
I  wonld  not  accept  thingij  from  a  woman  who  waa 
a  stranger  to  you  three  weeks  ago." 

"I  aek  for  nothing  from  anybody,    but    I  take 


A  stHlely  old   iudy  uutue  forward   to  grct-t  llieiii.— ji.  tm 


that  you  thiuk  that  Mr.  Whitman  wai  the  donor. 
You  are  wrong,  my  dear.  His  offerinirs  don't  go 
beyond  bonquetu  at  present.  Mrs.  Wilson  gave  it 
to  me.  Was  it  not  delightful  of  her .'  Oh,  the  J07 
of  a  well-made  gown  '.  " 

'■  But — but."    stammered    Joyce.   '■  I    don't    know 
how  yon  can  accept  it.      What  do   you    know    of 


e  of   the   kindest  % 


fringe    U    better    curled    than    any    woman's 


all  that  is  offered  me  without  question,  in  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  eiven,"  said  Marion  with  a 
langh.  '■  In  five  minutes  they  are  coming  to  fetch 
me.  We  are  going  to  the  Hall.  Don't  sit  up  for 
me,  Joyce.    I  have  my  latch-key." 

■'  And  who  will  see  you  home .' "  asked  Joyce  a 
little  anxiously. 

■'  I  havo  not  made  up  my  mind."  said  Marion 
calmly.  "  Mr.  Masters  half -promised  to  be  there, 
and  if  he  is  agreeable  I  may  perhaps  allow  him  to 
come.     If  not,  I  can  always  rely   upon   Paul.     He 
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The  first  f^lancc  told  her  tliat  it  wok  A 

will  be  only  tou  deliichb^  to  e^ort  me."     And  ivich 
a  l^lance  of  merr^  defiance  Mariun  left  the  room. 

The  next  morning  her  mood  had  changed.  The 
oveninti'  had  been  a  failure,  she  declared :  her  only 
consolation  had  been  the  thouniht  that  she  had  a 
new  frock  on  :  Mrs.  Wilson  had  been  a  little  crusa — 
she  oonld  not  say  why — and  Mr.  Masters  had  been 
dull,  and  seemed  unreasonably  annoyed  because  Paul 
had  brought  her  a  bouquet.  He  had  also  brought  a 
oagniflcent  bouquet,  which  he  promptly  pretiented 
h>  Mrs.  WilHOU,  and  that  restored  her  to  partial 
good-bumoar.  '*  But  I  know  that  that  bonquet  was 
originally  meant  fur  me,"  Marion  added  mis- 
chievously. 

'■I  would 
paid   for  it   1 
appreciate   my  independe 
promised  Mr.  Jlab 
spend  a  few  days 
fifteen   miles    aw  a; 
phaeton  to  fetch  i 
aiich  a  lovely  drive." 

■'You  cannot  possibly  promiBC  for  me."  answered 
Joyce  quickly.  "I  shall  writo  and  decline,  if  be 
has  really  aiikeil  me  ;  but  I  dsreaay  there  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  it.     I  ohall  do  nothing  at  all   in 


' "  inquired  Joyce. 

ie.      I   took  a  cab   and 

1st  yOQ  will,  for  once, 

By  the  way,   I  have 

:rs    Ibat  you  and   T  will  go   and 

t  his  coantry  place.      It  is  only 

and  he   will  bring    his    mail- 

1  next  Satnrdny.     We  shall  have 


the  I 


Lil   I  get  a 


B  ilefinito  invitation"   arrived   that  day 
Iq  the  shape  of  a  call  from  Mr.  Masters,  who  bure 


a  letter  from  h> 
mother,  who  lived 
with  him  at  pri-s.-ni, 
asking  Joyce  to  come 
and      spend    a      f>-M' 

house.      '-Little    Ai- 

thur    sends    his   love 
I  and      begs      you      k> 

and  offers  yon  a  ri.:<: 
on  his  pony,"  sui'l 
Mr.  Hastere.  smiling. 
"Miss  Moascy  ho? 
kindly  conscnteil  i" 
take  some  view*  ni 
my  house  and  of  ilir 
neigh bourbocd,  and  I 
thooght  Ihat  .von 
too  might  find  somt- 
thing  to  write  abduT. 

to  several  places  •'[ 
historical  inti.Tf.-i 
You  can  have  ni~ 
thing  to  keep  you  in 
London  for  the  Bat.k 
holiday.  It  will  tt 
aimply  a  vast  howl- 
ing wilderness.  I 
-  hope  you  will  ci'iiie, 
Mrs.  Hardy." 
r.  Palgruvo.  j^^^     j^j^^      ^^ 

^nU>  the  kindly  fux- 
thot  she  was  beginning  to  rect^niee  as  the  face  of 
a  true  friend,  and  consented. 

She  felt  that  she  shotild  enjoy  the  change  from 
the  moment  that  she  seat«d  herself  in  the  carriogf. 
which  arrived  in  due  time  on  the  following  Satur- 
day. In  spite  of  all  remonstrance,  she  had  seaitd 
herself  in  the  back  seat  of  the  carriage  (her  special 
role  in  life,  Marion  declared,  was  to  take  a  ''  bai:k 
seat"),  and  the  exhilaration  of  the  rapid  morement, 
the  consciousnets  that  she  was  being  carried  each 
moment  from  the  stuffy  streets  of  London  into 
fresh,  bracing  country  air,  filled  her  with  a  najn«- 
less  sense  of  satisfaction.  She  listened  to  Marion':' 
ceaseless  chatter  to  Mr.  Masters,  and  watched  a? 
he  gave  the'gir!  her  first  lesson  in  driving.  Whro. 
in  leaching  her  to  handle  the  reins,  his  hand  re^ie-l 
for  a  moment  on  hers,  Joyce  saw  the  cotont 
mount  to  Marlon's  face,  and  once  more  she  won- 
dered what  the  end  of  it  all  would  be. 

Wilton  Place  was  one  of  the  many  beautifti^ 
country  housea  that  are  to  be  found  within  a  cir- 
cuit of  tvveniy  miles  round  London.  It  was  a 
modern  boutie,  standing  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  an^i 
commanding  a  magnificent  view.  From  the  bro,iiJ 
terrace  that  tstretched  in  front  of  the  drawing- riH  111 
windows  you  could  look  across  miles  of  well-wooHid 
undulating  country,  and  on  to  this  terrace  Mr. 
Masters  first  ushered  his  visitors. 

A  stately  old  lady  of  perhaps  seventy  came  forward 
to  greet  them,  and  Arthur,  regardless  of  ceremony. 
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olambered   at  once    into   Joyce's   arms,    and    whis- 
pered into  her  ear — 

"Did  father  tell  you  abont  the  pony?  You  need 
not  b«  frightened  at  him.    He  is  quite  quiet." 

Mrs.  Masters  proved  a  particularly  gracious  hostess, 
and  took  the  girls  to  their  rooms  herself,  casting  an 
eye  round  to  see  that  they  had  everything  necessary 
for  their  comfort.  Their  bedrooms  opened  into  each 
other,  and  there  was  a  charming  Httle  sitting-room 
set  apart  for  their  especial  use. 

**  Walter  told  me  that  jyou  must  have  quiet  for 
your  literary  work/^  said  Mrs.  Masters,  turning  to 
Joyoe  with  a  smile. 

"It  is  all  delightful,'*  Joyce  answered  cordially. 
"  It  is  an  immense  treat  to  get  out  of  London  fqr  a 
few  days  in  the  hot  weather." 

The  evening  was  a  very  pleasant  one.  Marion 
was  in  one  of  her  liveliest  moods,  and  even  Joyoe 
took  her  full  share  in  the  conversation,  and  Mr. 
Masters  was  careful  to  pay  her  quite  as  much  atten- 
tion as  he  did  Miss  Massey ;  but  when  after  dinner 
they  wandered  round  the  garden  in  the  dusk,  it  was 
only  natural  that  Joyoe  found  herself  left  to  Mrs. 
Masters. 

She  caught  an  occasional  glimpse  of  the  others  as 
they  wandered  through  the  winding  walks,  and 
there  was  carried  back  to  her  the  sound  of  Marion's 
light  laughter,  and  the  faint  scent  of  Mr.  Masters* 
cigar.  She  feared  that  occasionally  she  answered 
Mrs.  Masters'  remarks  rather  at  random  till  a  name 
that  was  often  in  her  thoughts  caught  her  wander- 
ing attention. 

"Do  you  know  anything  of  a  Mrs.  Wilson,  a 
widow  that  my  son  has  lately  been  introduced  to  ? " 
Mrs.  Masters  was  asking. 

"Tee,  I  travelled  from  Melbourne  with  her,  but 
I  don't  really  know  her.  I  don't  think  we  like  each 
other  much,**  said  Joyce  frankly. 

"  She  has  shown  my  son  a  good  deal  of  hospitality 
lately.  I  tliink  he  was  attracted  to  her  house  by 
the  fact  that  Miss  Massey  was  constantly  there," 
continued  Mrs.  Masters,  "and  he  has  asked  her  and 
her  nephew  to  spend  the  day  here  on  Monday ;  or 
rather  (if  I  speak  the  bare  truth),  I  think  Mrs. 
Wilson  conveyed  the  impression  that  she  would  like 
to  come." 

".Oh,"  rejoined  Joyce  blankly,  "  I  am  so  sorry.  I 
beg  your  pardon,"  she  added  apologetically.  "  I  had 
no  business  to  say  anything." 

"But  I  purposely  asked  your  opinion,  for  in- 
stinctively I  feel  as  if  I  could  trust  you.  I  am  a 
little  uneasy  about  her.  There  can  be  no  question 
as  to  where  Walter's  present  fancy  is  caught.  He 
will  marry  Miss  Massey,  if  he  can  get  her.  He 
began  by  being  very  sorry  for  her,  and  he  has 
drifted  into  love  with  her.  He  has  almost  told  me 
as  much,  but  he  is  wholly  in  the  dark  as  to  her 
feeling  about  him,  and  is  afraid  to  put  his  fate  to 
the .  test" 

A  strange  reserve  fell  upon  Marion  for  the  first 
day  or  two  of  her  visit  to  Wilton  Place.  She  was 
in  her  gentlest,  sweetest  mood,  and  succeeded  in 
winning  Mrs.  Masters'  good  opinion.  Arthur  fol- 
lowed after  Joyce  with  the  fidelity  of  a  dog,  and 
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Joyce  spent  hours  of  her  leisure  time  in  wandering 
about  the  place  with  the  child. 

Mrs.  Wibon  and  Paul  Whitman  appeared  in  good 
time  on  Monday,  and  Joyce  could  not  help  com- 
paring the  rapturous  greeting  between  the  widow 
and  Marion  to  the  cold  handshake  accorded  to 
herself. 

"It  really  is  quite  pleasant  to  see  so  determined 
a  recluse  as  yourself  taking  a  holiday,"  she  said. 
"What  witehery  did  you  use,  Mr.  Masters,  to  per- 
suade Mrs.  Hardy  to  come  ? " 

"I  am  afraid  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  myself, 
Mrs.  Wilson.  I  believe  a  message  from  my  little 
boy  was  the  convincing  argument." 

"Which  raminds  me  that  I  have  brought  a  box 
of  bonbons  for  the  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Wilson. 
"  May  I  go  to  the  nursery  and  give  them  to  him  ? " 

Sad  to  relate,  Mrs.  Wilson's  blandishmento  were 
all  in  vain.  Arthur  received  the  proffered  sweeti 
with  a  "Thank  you"  extorted  by  the  rigour  of  hi. 
nurse,  and  struggled  uneasily  under  the  embrace 
which  accompanied  the  gift. 

"  He  is  quite  a  nasty  little  boy,  I  think,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Wilson,  when  she  and  Marion  had  retired  up- 
stairs later  in  the  day  for  a  chat ;  "  and  that  silly 
Mrs.  Hardy  has  petted  him  up  until  he  is  absolutely 
insufferable." 

In  the  afternoon  Marion  announ^^ed  her  intention 
of  setting  to  work. 

"I  hoped  you  would  take  at  least  one  day's 
holiday,"  said  Mr.  Masters  regretfully.  "I  had 
planned  an  excursion  for  you  and  your  friend  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who,  I  thought,  would  like  to  see  something 
of  the  country.  I  thought  I  would  drive  you  to 
Wakeford.  There  are  some  very  interesting  Roman 
remains  to  be  seen." 

"  Oh,  how  Tery^  very  charming !  **  broke  in  Mrs. 
Wilson,  clasping  her  hands.  **  It  is  the  thing  of 
all  others  that  I  should  like  the  most,  and  if  dear 
Marion  really  means  that  she  would  prefer  to  be 
choosing  the  best  views  for  her  camera,  I  daresay 
Mrs.  Hardy  will  accompany  us.  She  will  like  to 
write  about  Boman  remains,  she  is  so  very 
clever." 

"  And  what  part  am  I  to  play  in  the  general 
arrangement?"  inquired  Paul. 

"Oh,  you  will  stay  and  help  me,"  said  Marion 
sweetly.  "I  shall  need  an  artistic  eye  to  guide  my 
choice  of  subjecte." 

Mr.  Masters  was  both  too  good  a  host  and  too 
much  a  man  of  the  world  to  show  the  annoyance 
that  he  could  not  help  feeling,  and  fell  into  the 
various  plans  without  a  murmur.  Joyce,  too,  sub- 
mitted quietly,  and  watohed  Mrs.  Wilson  laying 
out  all  her  powers  of  fascination  upon  Mr.  Masters 
with  a  sort  of  grim  delight  in  the  belief  that  Mr. 
Masters,  though  strictly  polite,  was  not  attracted 
by  the  artful  widow. 

"  Well !  I  should  think  you  are  about  satisfied  at 
having  made  the  whole  lot  of  us  as  uncomfortable 
as  possible,"  said  Joyoe,  with  some  indignation  to 
Marion,  when  Mrs.  Wilson  had  started  on  her 
return  journey,  and  they  had  retired  to  their  rooms 
to  dress  for  dinner. 
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''I  have  not  been  nncomfortable  at  all/*  said 
Marion,  who  waB  stretched  at  full  length  on  the 
sofa,  with  her  arms  clasped  behind  her  head.  "I 
have  had  a  oharming  afternoon.  I  'm  poor,  Joj'ce. 
I  cannot  afford  to  waste  my  time,  and  if  I  can  work 
and  enjoy  myself  at  the  same  time,  I  have  no 
reason  to  complain.  Paul  is  a  very  amnsln^  com- 
panion." 

''  And  yon  feel  jastified  in  coming;'  and  stayin*:^ 
in  a  man's  house  and  in  accepting  his  hospitality, 
and  doing  exactly  contrary  to  his  will  / "  continued 
Joyce,  who  was  very  angry. 

'*  Mr.  Masters,  do  you  mean  ?  '*  asked  Marion. 
"He  never  expressed  any  wish  that  I  know  of, 
and  the  first  law  of  hospitality  is  to  -leave  your 
guests  free  to  do  what  they  like.  This  afternoon  I 
liked  to  stay  at  home.  It  does  not  suit  me  to  take 
a  back  seat.'' 

Joyce's  protest  bore  fruit,  however,  for  Marion 
really  devoted  herself  to  Mr.  Masters  all  the  even- 
ing with  such  a  pretty  grace  that  the  unsatisfactory 
behaviour  of  the  afternoon  was  readily  forgotten 
and  forgiven. 

The  next  day,  in,  the  afternoon,  Joyce  asked  per- 
mission to  be  put  down  again,  near  the  ruins 
that  she  had  visited  the  day  before.  The  whole 
party  had  started  for  a  drive,  and  Mrs.  Masters 
proposed  that  her  son  should  drive  Marion  and 
herself  to,  call  at  Moorlands,  an  old  and  very 
beautiful  house  in  the  neighbourhood,  owned  by  a 
Mr.  Greame,  a  school-friend  of  Mr.  Masters.. 

Mr.  Masters,  who  saw  that  for  some  reason  Joyce 
was  averse  to  all  society,  made  no  objection  to  her 
proposition  that  she  should  be  left  by  herself  to 
wander  about  the  old  Roman  walls  and  take  notes. 

It  was  an  exquisite  afternoon,  and  Joyce  found 
the  walk  through  the  deep  shadow  of  the  woods 
fascinating.  Here  and  there  at  the  side  there 
peeped  through  the  overgrowth  of  ivy  and  lichen 
the  red  bricks  of  the  old  Roman  wall  which  had 
once  surrounded  the  city,  and  Joyce  climbed  up  the 
bank  and  laid  her  hand  upon  them  reverently,  as 
befitted  a  thing  so  old. 

She  was  half-hidden  from  view  as  she  sat  with 
her  notebook  in  her  hand  and  her  feet  resting  on 
the  root  of  a  tree.  She  heard  voices  coming  through 
the  wood,  but  could  not  see  the  speakers  until 
they  were  close  upon  her.  A  girl  dressed  all  in 
white  came  in  sight  first,  young  and  very  fair,  and 
the  soft  outlines  of  her  face  under  her  white  hat 
seemed  as  fresh  and  delicate  as  the  petals  of  a  rose, 
Joyce  thought,  as  she  looked  at  her. 

A  man  came  close  behind  her— a  man  with  a 
fine  tall  figure,  every  line  of  which  was  familiar 
to  Joyce.  The  first  glance  had  told  her  that  it 
was  Mr.  Palgrave.  He  turned  his  head,  and  Joyce 
knew  that  he  saw  her.  She  rose  at  once  to  her 
feet,  disentangled  her  dress  with  due  deliberation 
from  an  encircling  thorn,  and  went  down  the  bank 
to  meet  him.  She  had  not  sought  the  meeting  ; 
it  had  come,  and  she  was  glad  of  it.  It  was  fate, 
and  for  once  fate  was  pleasant. 

*'  Mrs,  Hardy  I "  exclaimed  Palgrave,  with  un- 
feigned pleasure  in  his  voice. 


"You  scarcely  expected  to  find  me  perched  upon 
a  Roman  wall,"  said  Joyce  with  a  smile. 
'  '*  I  am  very  glad  to  find  you  anywhere,"  said 
Palgrave.  "I  accused  myself  of  weakness  after 
we  parted  on  board  the  Orphcvg  for  accepting  your 
decision  as  final  that  workers  like  you  and  idlers 
like  myself  may  hold  no  communication  together. 
May  r  introduce  my  niece,  Cioely  Elmes  ?  She  and 
I  are  staying  in  the  neighbourhood  with  the  Greames 
of  Moorlands." 

Joyce  starts.  She  recognised  the  name  as  that 
of  Mr.  Masters*  old  schoolfellow ;  but  she  had  no 
time  for  explanation.  A  girl's  hand  was  placed  in 
hers,  and  a  pretty,  eager  face  was  turned  toward* 
her. 

"I  am  "So  glad  to  meet  you,  Mrs.  Hardy.  I  have 
wanted  to  meet  you  ever  since  I  saw  you  on  board 
the   Orpheus,''  said  Cicely  with  eager  frankness. 


CHAPTER    IX. 

A    RENEWAL    OP    FRIENDSHIP. 

JOYCE  made  no  demur  when  Cicely  asked 
her  to  join  her  and  her  uncle  in  their 
wanderings  round  the  site  of  the  old  town 
walls.  She  abandoned  herself  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  hour  without  question.  A  girls 
admiration  is  very  pleasant  to  a  woman  who  ha:^ 
just  left  her  girlhood  behind  her,  and  Cicely  was 
so  pretty  and  graceful  in  her  proffers  of  friendship 
that  Joyce's  heart  opened  like  a  fiower  before  such 
kindliness  and  gaiety. 

It  proved  infectious,  too,  for  Joyce  found  herself 
laughing  more  In  that  one  afternoon  than  on  any 
day  eince  she  had  been  in  England. 

"How  long  do  you  stay,  Mrs.  Hardy?  Uncle 
Frank  and  I  will  ride  over  and  see  you  to-morrow/' 
she  said,  when  Joyce  announced  her  intention  of 
going  back  to  Wilton  Place.  "He  came  in  by  train 
this  afternoon,  for  Uncle  Frank  knew  absolutely 
nothing  about  this  place,  and  I  thought  it  time  to 
lift  him  out  of  his  ignorance." 

••  I  am  only  at  Wilton  Place  one  day  longer :  1 
cannot  afford  more  time." 

"  Well,"  said  Cicely,  nodding  her  head,  "  w«^ 
need  not  argue  the  matter  at  present ;  but  take 
my  word  for  it,  Mrs,  Hardy,  that  we  shall  meet 
again  before  the  year  is  over.  I  alwa}^  get  my 
way,  don't  I,   Uncle  Frank  ?  " 

"  With  me,  I  am  afraid  you  do,  Cicely.  May  yon 
be  equally  successful  with  Mrs.  Hardy  I " 

•*  You  never  told  me  that  Mrs.  Hardy  was  half 
as  delightful  as  she  is,"  said  Cicely  to  Palgrave. 
when  Joyce  had  bade  them  good-bye,  and  she  and 
her  uncle  were  wending  their  \vay  to  the  train. 

"  Men  never  go  into  raptures  over  people,  but  I 
am  glad  you  share  my  liking  for  Mrs.  Hardy, 
Cicely,"   answered  Palgrave. 

''  I  like  to  make  her  laugh.  Uncle  Frank.  She 
is  charming  without  knowing  it.  That  very  simple^^ 
direct  manner  is  extremely  taking." 
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Meanwhile  Jojce  walked  quickly  back  towards 
Wilton  Plwe  with  a  smile  on  hsr  Isce.  What  a 
delightful  afternoon  she  bod  bad  :  Wbat  a  pleasure 
it  was  to  £ee  a  (rirl  whose  life  had  evidently  rnn 
in  such  pleasant  lines  that  tronble  bad  never  touched 
her  ;  who  demanded,  with  n  pretty  imperiolunes<i. 
bred  of  former  eiperience,  that  all  the  world 
should  bend  to  her  will  !  Yes,  it  Cicely  proved 
true  to  her  word,  and  offered  to  keep  up  the 
acquaintance,   she  should  not  refuse  the  offer. 

So  boay  were  her  thong'hts  that  she  was  quite 
surprised  to  find  herself  close  to  Wilton  Flace. 
The  drive  gate  waa  open,  and  as  she  walked  in  she 
was  inncb  astonished  to  hear  the  sound  of  a  pony's 
hoots  Kail  oping  along  the  gravel  with  terrific 
rapidity ;    and  almost   before   she   realised   what   it 


the  headlong  gallop.  Bhe  stood  straight  in  tbe 
middle  of  the  drive,  threw  up  her  arms  and 
shouted   with  all  her   might. 

Tlte  pony  paused  with  a  sudden  jerk  that  broagbt 
him  almoxt  back  on  hia  hind  quarters,  and  then 
stood  still ;  but  litile  Arthur  waa  not  prepared  tor 
the  sudden  atop,  and  was  thrown  with  great  force 
to  the  ground.  With  a  cry  of  anguish,  Jojo.' 
harried  to  pick  him  up  ;  but  the  child's  eyes  were 
closed,  and  be  gave  no  aign  of  Donsciou«iii?s.'. 
Joyoe  sat  down  on  the  gross,  rocking  him  back- 
wards and  forwards  in  her  arms.  In  a  few  seconds 
tbe  Doaohman,  with  a  scored  white  fooe,  waa  by 
her  aide. 

-'  Is  he  hurt,  ma'am  F  "  he  asked.  "  The  master 
will  never  get  over  it,  if   he  'a  come  to  any  harm." 


oould   mean   she  saw  Arthur's  pony  tnm  the  <^orner 
she  was  approaching  at  foil  gallop. 

The  child  was  on  its  back,  his  cap  had  fallen 
off.  his  early  bead  was  laid  low  on  tbe  pony*s 
neck,  and  his  little  hands  were  grasping  the  mane 
in  the  endeavour  to  keep  his  seat.  Joyce  did  the 
only  thing   that    oocarred   to  her   to  try  and   stop 


"  I  don't  know," 
feet  very  gently,  si 
tbe  child.     -  1   mus 


inswered  Joyce,  rising  to  her 
that  she  should  not  disturb 
take  bim  to  the  house.  Xo. 
(hs  tbe  coachman  offered 


to   take  Arthur  from  her). 

"  Me  would   come   round  to  the  yard,   ma'ai 
motint,  instead  of  letting  me  brintr  the  pony  t 
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AfMi  M  I  generall]'  do,  iu>d  the  i 
before  I  could  get  my  own  horw  out  of  the  stable 
and  bike  the  leadiDg-reiu.  he  whipped  np  the  pouf 
and  trotted  off  all  by  himBolf.  The  gsrden-roller 
stood  jnst  oatside,  and  the  poay  shied  at  it  and 
took  to  hU  heeU." 

"  Are  the  others  in  7 "  asked  Joj'oe  w  the;  neand 
the  house. 
'-  Yes,  ma'am  ;  they  have  been  back  gome  time." 
Already  the  news  of  the  aooideat  had  ran  like 
wild-fire  tbronffh  the  house,  for  Joyoe  was  met  in 
the  hall  by  Mr.  Ututen,  from  whose  faoe  every 
vestige  of  oolonr  had  Taniibed.  With  etronir,  tender 
arms,  he  took  bis  son  from  Joyce,  and  carried  him 
up-Bt«iri,  and  then  the  doctor  wm  sent  for. 

Marion,  sobered  for  onoe,  eat  waiting  far  news  in 
the  drawing-room,  but  Joyoe  lingered  near  the 
nnner;  door.  Suddenly  she  beard  the  little  TOice 
she  loved  so  well. 

"  Mra.   Hardy,"   it  said ;  ''  I  wants  Mra.  Hatdy." 

Joyce  pushed  open  the  door,  whiob  was  ajar,  and 

walked  with  swift,  noiaeUfls  steps  acrou  the  room. 


"Can  I  post  any  letters  for  yout"— n  ««. 


'*  Yes,  darling,  I  am  here." 

"Take  me  up,"  wbispeied  Artliar;  "my  bead 
aobet."  And  Joyoe  bent  over  the  child's  little 
bed  and  lifted  him  into  her  arms. 

Whether  Arthur,  in  bis  semi-uncousdoneuees,  had 
realised  the  sense  of  Hrs.  Hardy's  protecting  amu 
about  him  after  his  fall  can  only  be  a  matter  of 
ooDJecture,  but  certaiit  it  was  that  for  that  night 
he  would  rest  nowhere  else.  The  doctor  prononnned 
him  to  be  suffering  from  concussion  of  the  bnun, 
and  declared  that  sleep  and  quiet  were  absolutely 
neceanary  to  him.  He  moaned  inoessantljr  until  Joye« 
took  him  again  into  her  arms,  when  he  soon  dropped 
asleep,  tlr.  Maaters  cane  in  late  in  the  eTening  and 
with  a  look  of  antold  gratitude  tried  to  put  th« 
little  fellow  Into  his  bed,  but  he  opened  his  eyes 
with  such  a  strange  lost  look  of  bewilderment  that 
it  went  straight  to  Joyoe'e  heart. 

"Let  me  sit  up  wiUi  him,"  she  whispered.    "Let 

me  keep  him  in  my  arms.     I  am  not  a  bit  tired." 

"  Ton  must  go  and  take   some   food   first  then. " 

said  Mr.    Hast«rs   decidedly.      "  Ton    have    had   no 

dinner."  And  Joyce,  feeling  that  a  loot; 

wat«h  was  before  her,  obeyed. 

Marion  follon-ed  her  into  the  dining- 
room,  whilst  Mrs.  Masters  went  to  give 
orders  to  the  servants  about  the  arrange- 
ments f*  the  night. 

"Will  he  die,  Joyoe?"  asked  Marion, 
in   an  awe-stricken  whisper. 

"  I  hope  not  ~J  think  not  The 
doctor  never  mentioned  the  word 
dancrer." 

When  Joyce  retailed  to  take  up  her 
night-WBteb,  Marion  come  in  on  tip-toe 
by  her  side,  and  Mr.  Masters  looked  up 
with  a  pleased,  grateful  smile,  ooaSdeni 
that  nnderneath  all  Marion's  gaiety  of 
manner  there  was  concealed  a  really 
tender  heart. 

Once  more  the  large  blue  eyes  opened 
and    rested    on    Joyce's    face,    and    the 
child's  arms  were  lifted  for  ber  to  raise 
bim,  and  again  she   gently  hushed  him 
to    sleep,  begging    that   ah^    might   be 
left  in  charge  of  him  nuCil  the  morning. 
There  she  sat  hour  af  lar  hour, 
nntil  the  first  grey  dawn   broad- 
ened into  day.     Then,  as  Arthur 
was     sleeping     peacefully,      she 
■ :  \        or^pt  to  bed.     It  was  late  in  the 
i  day    before   she   woke    up.     The 

first  peison  that  she  met  on 
going  down -stairs  was  Mr. 
Alastera,   who   greeted  ber  very 

"The  boy  is  better,  ever  so 
mueb  better."  he  said  in  answer 
to  Joyoe's  inquiries;  "but  the 
dootor  says  that  he  will  need  a 
good  deal  of  oare  for  the  next 
few  days.  I  baidly  like  to 
trespass  furtber  on  your  kindness 
and   ask   you   to   stay   with   na 
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those  few  days  longer.  Arthur  has  so  set  his 
heart  on  yon  that  I  fear  he  will  fret  if  yon  go 
away." 

"  I  think  I  can  manage  it,"  said  Joyce  readily.  "  I 
have  plenty  of  work  that  I  can  get  on  with  down 
here." 

The  extended  visit  quite  met  with  Marion's  ap- 
provaL  Her  temporary  depression  of  spirits  had 
vanished. 

*^You  see,  I  have  a  week  off  from  the  stadio,  and 
as  there  is  no  more  need  for  anxiety  I  shall  not 
feel  it  wicked  to  laugh  and  be  merry  again ;  and  it 
is  very  pleasant  being  here  in  this  lovely  house,  is 
it  not,  Joyce  ? " 

That  afternoon  Palgrave  and  Cicely  Elmes  paid 
their  promised  visit,  and  Cicely,  who  had  made 
friends  with  little  Arthur  on  a  former  visit  to 
Moorlands,  was  full  of  sympathy  over  the  little 
.  boy*s  accident,  and  expressed  it  so  prettily  and 
kindly  that  she  quite  won  Mr.  Masters'  gratitude. 
She  went  up  into  the  nursery,  and  gave  him  a  kiss, 
and  Arthur  opened  his  tired  eyes  and  accepted  the 
caress  in  good  part. 

Palgrave  had  no  individual  talk  with  Joyce  until 
the  whole  party  adjourned  to  the  terrace  for  tea. 

**Mr8.  Hardy,"  he  began  abruptly,  "what  a  per- 
nicious habit  you  have  of  making  other  people's 
troubles  your  own  I  I  advise  you  to  discontinue  it, 
or  you  will  shorten  your  natural  span  of   life." 

Joyce  had  fallen  into  the  habit  of  accepting  Pal- 
grave*s  statements  in  silence,  until  he  vouchsafed 
some  explanation ;  so  she  looked  up  with  a  smile 
and  waited  for  his   next  remark. 

'*You  have  been  fretting  over  that  child,  for 
example,  until  you  have  nearly  worn  yourself  out. 
You  have  blue  lines  all  round  your  eyes,"  said 
Palgrave,  gravely  scanning  her  faoe. 

"I  will  not  be  subjected  to  such  Close  scrutiny," 
said  Joyce,  laughing.  "I  sat  up  with  Arthur  for 
a  few  hours.  Mr.  Masters  kindly  allowed  me  to 
do  so,  and  I  am  a  little  tired ;  that  is  all.  I  shall 
be  completely  rested  by  to-morrow.  We  are  going 
to  take  an  extension  of  holiday." 

"It  won't  do  you  any  good,"  grumbled  Palgrave. 
"You  will  fuss  after  that  boy  all   the  time." 

"  I  am  very  well  and  very  strong,  and  I  wish  that 
you  would  talk  about  something  else,"  ^ald  Joyce , 
but  though  the  words  sounded  petulant,  she  found 
it  rather  pleasant  that  anyone  was  left  in  the  world 
to  take  an  individual  interest  in  the  fact  of  her 
looking  well  or  ill. 

Cicely  and  Mr.  Palgrave  rode  over  nearly  every 
day  during  the  remainder  of  Joyce's  and  Marion's 
visit,  ostensibly  to  inquire  for  little  Arthur,  but 
Cicely's  admiration  for  Mrs.  Hardy  increased  with 
every  visit,  and  she  wished  to  lose  no  opportunity 
of  cultivating  her  friendship.  She  could  not  help 
noticing,  in  her  frequent  visits,  l^lr.  Masters'  atten- 
tion to  Marion,  whom  she  admired  without  any 
sense  of  personal  attraction  to  her. 

"Is  Miss  Massey  going  to  marry  Mr.  Masters?" 
she  asked  one  day. 

"That  is  more  than  I  can  tell  you,"  Joyce 
answered.     "  I  don't  think   we  any  of  us  know." 


"  He  is  nicer  than  she  is,"  said  Cicely  decidedly. 
"  I  am  rather  sorry  he  wants  to  marry  her." 

"I  wonder  what  possible  opportunity  you  have 
had  of  judging,"  said  Joyce. 

"  I  daresay  I  may  be  wrong,"  said  Cicely,  laughing, 
"but  I  know  at  the  first  glanoe  whom  I  like.  I 
liked  you  direetly  I  set  eyes  on  you,  and  I  did  not 
take  to  Miss  Massey  one  bit.  I  know  she  is  beau- 
tiful, but  she  is  heartless.  She  cares  first  for 
herself,"  said  Cicely  with  youthful  severity.  "I 
call  Mr.  Masters  a  very  interesting  man,  although 
he  is  old." 

Joyce  laughed ;  she  supposed  a  man  of  five-and- 
thirty  xcm  old  in  Cicely's  estimation.  "I  think 
Mr.  Masters  is  one  of  the  nicest  men  that  I  ever 
met,"  she  said,  which  remark  was  duly  repeated  to 
Palgrave  on  the  ride  home. 

"  Humph  !  "  said  Palgrave.  "  She  is  not  far  outj 
He  is  not  half  bad,"  which  in  man's  phraseology 
is  distinctly  to  be  accepted  as  a  compliment. 

"Do  you  like  Miss  Massey,  Uncle  Frank?"  said 
Cicely,  slackening  her  pace  to  a  walk. 

"I  like  to  look  at  her.  She  is  strikingly 
beautiful." 

*•  Oh,  yes,  I  know ;  but  do  you  like  her  ?  "  reiter- 
ated Cicely. 

"  I  cannot  tell.  She  is  very  fascinating,  and 
amusingly  unconventional." 

"  I  don't  exactly  know  what  *  unconventional ' 
means,  unless  it  is  .that  Miss  Massey  is  always 
doing  what  nobody  wants,"  answered  Cicely.  *'  I 
can  see  that  she  fills  old  Mrs.  Masters  with  a  mild 
surprise." 

Palgrave  burst  out  laughing. 

"You  are  severe.  Cicely,"  he  said. 

Cicely's  surmise  about  Mrs.  Masters'  feeling 
towards  Marion  was  not  far  wrong.  A  further  ac- 
quaintance with  her  led  her  to  the  conviction  that, 
even  if  her-  son  succeeded  in  winning  her,  she 
would  not  really  make  him  happjr- 

">  I  have  learned  one  lesson  with  old  age,"  she 
said  to  Joyce  on  the  last  evening  of  her  visit,  "  and 

that  is — in  all  love  matters  to  let  well  alone.  Other- 
wise^ I  should  say  that  Walter  is  playing  a  very 
risky  game  in  wooing  Miss  Massey.  She  is  very 
attractive  when  she  likes,  .but  she  has  not  the 
capacity  for  a  deep  devotion." 

**  She  might  grow  very  much  deeper  in  character, 
if  she  married  Mr.  Masters,"    said  Joyce  gently. 

"  I  would  much  rather  have  you  for  a  daughter- 
in-law,  my  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Masters,  who  was  given 
to  speaking  her  mind. 

"But  I  am  married  already,  you  know,"  Joyce 
answered  with  a  sad  little  smile. 

"Yes,  my  dear,"  replied  Mrs.  Masters,  bending 
down  and  kissing  Joyce  on  the  forehead,  for  she 
knew  a  little  of  her  history.  "  I  only  meant  a 
woman  of  your  instincts.  You  could  make  a  man 
very  happy." 

The  words  recurred  to  Joyce  when  she  got  back 
to  her  flat  the  next  day.  She  wondered  if  she 
had  been  wise  to  relax  her  rule  of  abjuring  all  so- 
ciety. She  almost  persuaded  herself  that  it  was  an 
act  of  disloyalty  to  her  husband  to  allow  herself 
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the  smallest  recreation  whilst  he  was  in  prison. 
''  A  widow,  who  is  a  widow  in  deed,  ^ro^  into 
retreat  when  she  •  loses  her  husband/'  she  thought ; 
*'  and  I  have  lost  mj  husband  from  a  worse  cause 
than  death."  A  sort  of  reaction  set  in  towards 
the  husband  who  was  so  far  away  in  prison,  a 
wave  of  tenderness  and  sympath}-.  She  found  a 
letter  from  him  awaitin^f  her  return.  He  spoke 
of  looking;  forward  to  the  time  of  his  release  ; 
another  six  months,  he  trusted,  would  see  them 
tojrether  again,  and  in  a  fresh  access  of  devotion 
and  self-abnegation  Joyce  bent  over  the  letter 
and  kissed  it.  Poor  Harry  1  he  was  so  sure  that 
she  would  be  glad  to  have  him  with  her  again, 
and  he  would  never  have  his  faith  in  her 
shaken. 

That  evening  she  began  a  letter  to  her  husband 
full  of  the  new-bom  tenderness  in  her  heart, 
telling  him  that  he  would  find  a  home  and  a 
welcome  ready  for  him  when  he  was  ready  to 
come,  that  God  had  prospered  her  in  her  work, 
that  she  felt  fresh  hoi)e  for  the  new  life  that  they 
would  begin  together  in  England. 

Her  eyes  were  still  wet  with  tears  when  she 
heard  a  ring  at  the  door-bell,  and,  when  she  answered 
it,  found  that  her  visitor  was  Mr.  Palgrave. 

'•  Forgive  me  for  calling  so  late,  but  I  promised 
to  leave  this  book  that  you  lent  to  Cicely,"  he  said 
as  she  showed  him  into  the  small  sitting-room.  *'  I 
had  to  come  to  town  on  business." 

Joyce   stood   by  ^he  table,  and  did  not  ask  her 


visitor  to  sit  down.  He  felt  as  if  a  gulf  of  separa- 
tion had  opened  between  them  since  they  had  met 
only  a  day  or  two  ago. 

"  It  was  kind  of  you  to  bring  it?  but  I  am  afraid 
you  must  have  come  out  of  your  way." 

The  gentle  coldness  of  her  manner  almost  hurt 
him.  He  realised  that  he  had  come  at  an  unlucky 
moment 

"  You  look  so  tired  to-night,  I  will  not  stay,"  he 
said.  **  Cicely  says  that  she  shall  write  to  you 
directly  she  gets  back  to  Branscombe  Park.  We  go 
down  there  next  week." 

"Thank  you,"  said  Joyce,  not  offering  to  detain 
him.  "Tell  Cicely  it  has  been  a  great  joy  to  meet 
her." 

Her  letter,  sealed  and  directed,  lay  upon  her  desk, 
and  as  Palgrave  gave  her  his  hand  and  wished  her 
good-bye,  he  glanced  towards  it. 

"Can  I  post  any  letters  for  you?"  he  said. 

Joyce  took  the  letter  and  held  it  tightly  between 
her  hands,  and  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face.  There 
was  a  luminous  light  in  them,  like  the  clear  shining 
after  rain. 

*'  No,  thank  you,"  she  said,  with  a  curious  little 
thrill  in  her  voice.  **  I  always  have  made  it  a 
rule  to  poet  my  letters  to  my  husband  myself."' 

**  Ah !  her  husband  is  still  living  then^"  thought 
Palgrave ;  *•  and  whoever  he  may  be— rich  man. 
poor  man,  beggar  man,  thief — he  ought  to  con- 
sider himself  the  luckiest  nuin  in  the  world  to 
possess  such  a  little  jewel  for  a  wife/* 
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WE    ARE    THINE. 
By  the  Rev.   Henry   Biddell,  M.A. 


■AIL,   Creator!    sang  the   angels   as   the 
new  world  sprang  to  birth. 
And    the    planets   matched    the    music 
•   of  the  angels  in  their  mirth. 
And  from  age  to  age  the  mountains  and  the 

rivers  never  fail 
To  I'eveal  the  God  who  made  them,   singing 
"Hail,  Creator,  hail!" 


Hail,    Inspirer !    chants    the    preacher  as   he 

smites  the  sins  of  men : 
And  a  pure  and  righteous  ardour  nerves  the 

hand  that  wields  the  pen. 
We  will  fight   till   Truth   shall    conquer  and 

till  Righteousness  prevail. 
Fellow- workers  with  Jehovah,  singing  **Hail, 

Inspirer,  hail!" 


Hail,  Redeemer!  sings  the  toiler  as  he  gladly 

l)ears  his  load. 
Though  the  wheels  of  life  cw»ak  slowly  on  the 

painful  upwai-d  ixxul: 
While  a  strain  of  sweetest  music  floats  above 

the  mourner's  wail. 
Love  to  Love  responding  truly,  crying,  "Hail, 

Redeemer,  hail!" 


Yes,  God  made  us!    You  can  hear  it  in  the 

tempest  and  the  rain. 
Yes,   God  loves  us!     You   can    feel    it   when 

you  grope  for  Him  in  })ain. 
Yes,  God  wants  us,  soul  and   body,  with  our 

hearts  aflame  with  love. 
Bearing   pain    and   daring   peril    till   we   rest 

with  Him  above. 


People  Who  Harm  Themselves. 

By  the    Rev.   W.    Mann-Statham,    m.A.,    Rector  of  Iver-Heath. 


She  has  become  selt-coascious  and  self-o[)lniotiat«d 


W^NCONSCIOUSLY,  of  course,  they  do 
\^^  so ;  but  really  none  of  ua,  in  our 
\^A.  senses,  wish  to  do  detriment  to  our- 
selves. Some  people  are  their  own 
worst  interpreters,  alike  in  speech  and  manner  : 
they  are  probably  good  and  kindly  natured 
enough  at  heart,  but  they  think  lightly  of  such 
matters  as  tone,  temper,  and  manner. 

The  over-crust  has  a  very  good  under-crust, 
it  may  be— but  the  repast  of  actiuaintauceship 
and  friendship  begins  witli  the  fonner.  As  all 
habits  tend  to  stereotype  themselves,  it  becomes 
-all  the  more  necessary  to  fight  against  the  evils 
to  which  I  would  call  attention  in  this  paper. 

Life  is  a  very  complex  thing,  and  retiuires, 
therefore,  complex    treatment;   that   is   to    say. 


remedies  require  skill  and  care,  and  constancy  cf 
uttention.  The  little  lassie— sincere  and  simple- 
hearted,  natural  and  interesting,  when  she  com- 
mences her  "teens" — soon  becomes,  unless  care- 
fully nurtured,  a  not  very  welcome  visitor.  She 
has  become  self-conscious  and  self-opinionated : 
the  beautiful  bloom  on  the  fruit  has  disappeared 
with  a  very  little  world-handling,  and  primness 
and  perkiness  make  her  a  very  unlovely  person 
indeed.  She  must  be  talked  to  now  on  her  own 
terms,  as  a  little  woman  of  the  world,  who  has  a 
few  silly  satires  and  incipient  sneers  on  what 
she  dislikes  or  disapproves.  She  has  none  of 
that  "  voracity  of  contempt  "  of  which  "  George 
Eliot"  writes,  which  hungers  for  derisive  food, 
and  which  characterises  unfortunately  a  few  of 


her  eldera ;  but  the  germs  of  it  are  there,  and 
the  Booner  such  "  microbes  "  are  destroyed  by  the 
medicine  of  a  healthy  discipline  the  better.  The 
modest,  affectionate,  oatural  little  girl  of  thtrteeo 


Quite  unconsciously  pompous. 

has  become,  if  not  a  pert  little  upstart,  at  all 
events  that  unlovely  object— an  unchiJdish  child  ; 
in  one  word,  she  has  done  herself  harm.  She 
has  grievously  deteriorated ;  her  nature  is  not 
what  it  once  was.'  The  new  fashion  in  her  dress 
is  not  for  me  to  debate.  She  has  taken  up  her 
hair,  and  let  down  her  dress  ;  and  these  things 
perhaps,  though  not  pretty,  are  generally 
necessary  enough ;  but  the  new  character- 
fashion  is  alto(;ether  deplorable  and  ugly. 

Passing  to  the  grown-up  world,  let  me  say 
habits  of  conversation  very  oft«n  harm  people. 
They  talk  about  tkenitelatt  constantly,  and  this 
is  always  a  sure  sign  of  the  unhealthy  growth 
of  egoism.  There  are  so  many  subjects  of  con- 
versation open  to  us  that  we  may  well  exclude 
ourselves  from  the  topics  ;  and  yet  there  are  some 
people  who  can  talt— or,  rather,  do  not  talk— about 


anything  else.    Their  antipathies  and  their  ail- 
ments,  their   relations   and   their   connectioiifl, 
their    opinions    and    their    partisanships,    their 
favourites  and  their  non- favourites,  all  come   to 
the  front,  and  will  not  pass  into  the  background. 
A  i;nu  Mw.ri,i  meditation,  a  little  wise  selection, 
UB  consideration,    might  give   a 
conversational  repast;  and  yet 
njoy    nothing    but   egoism,    and 
under  the  impression  that  their 
it  too.    A  great  mistake  !    But 
10  intention  to  be  unthoughtful 
:  you  feel  that  you  have  done 
your  best  to  steer  conver- 
sation into  other  channels, 
and  you  cannot  understand 
why     they     should    inflict 
them»ilvt$     upon     you     so 
often  ;    but   it   is  want    of 
thought,  and   not  want  of 
heart     They  ran  Ulk,  and 
talk      well,      about     other 
things ;    they   are    neither 
uneducated      nor     ill-edu- 
cated ;    but     these     things 
come    first    in    their   mind 
and  memory,  and  therefore 
you  have  to  put  up  with 
the  only  provision  you  can 
get. 

All    this    is    unconscious 
'  enough,  but  they  do  them- 
selves harm,  and   they  ar» 
not     fair     to    their    better 
selves]        But      there      are 
some  aspects  of    this   sub- 
ject    which     cannot       be 
treated     so    leniently.        I 
mean  that  there  are  people 
who  leave    a   lot    of   loose 
needles  behind  them,  which, 
scattered    here  and    there,    run    not    into    your 
hands  or  feet,  but  into  your  spirit — sharp,  keen 
little    innuendoes    about    others,    stinging  little 
criticisms,    and    ugly    little     tales— stories,    too 
often,  in  a  double  sense.     These  people  mean 
no    harm  ;    they  do  not  wish  to  be  cruel ;   it 
amuses    tbem    to    let    fly    these    poison  -  tipped 
little  arrows,  und,  alas  !  it  amuses  lis.    And  we 
have  not  courage  enough  to  show  our  dislike  to 
or    our    disbelief    in    these    stories^*©  that  we 
hold  shares    In    the    "  Take-away-your-character 
Company,  Limited." 

After  all,  these  scandal -mongers  hurt  them- 
selves much  more  than  they  hurt  others  ;  th^ 
become  well-known  caricaturists  and  depreda- 
tionists, and  lose  alike  the  respect  and  confidence 
of  others  as  they  carry  about  their  little  Penny 
Feepshow  of  Varieties. 


People  Who  Harm  Themselves. 
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}fo  one,  indeed,  in  this  world  can  hurt  us  su 
much  as  we  hurt  ourselves  when  we  are  unjust 
or  unpitifu),  or  unsympathetic  or  unkind.  I 
met  a  middle-aged  gentleman  the  other  day, 
whom  I  had  not  seen  for  more  than  fortj  years ; 
he  was  then  a  little  ehild.  I  was  at  his  father's 
at  dinner,  and  a  visitor  was  at  the  table  who 
stammered  a  good  deaL  The  child  caught  up 
the  manner,  and  imitated  him.  Immediately, 
and  very  properly,  his  father  corrected  him.  But 
the  child  was  equal  to  the  occasion  ;  he  said— 

"Well,  pa,  yoM  thowed  Tna  how  he  talked  the 
other  day." 

I  am  happy,  for  the  honour  of  the  parents,  to 
be  able  to  say  that  they  neither  of  them  denied 
the    accusation  ;    and  there  the  matter  ended ! 
What  an  example  that  unpleasant  little  incident 
is  of  what   we    all    often    say   and   do  behind 
people's  bocks,  that  we  would  not  for  the  world 
do  before  their  faces !    Even  with  children  we 
hurt  ourselves  when  we   let   down  the  honour 
or  laugh    at    the    eccentricities    of  our  friends. 
But    some    kind    critic    says, 
"■  All  this  is    very  well ;    but 
where  would  be  the  freedom, 
the  raciness,  the  pleasure  and 
the  fua  of  life,  if  we  all  set 
such  a  watch  on  our  tongues 
as  you  suggest ) "  .  The  answer 
to  which  is,  that  the  true  wits 
and  hum  orista— those  that  are 
honoured  and   remembered  — 
were  as   kind    as   they    were 
clever  in  their  fun. 

Some    people    hurt    them- 
selves    very    much    by    their 
tone    and    manner.    They  are 
r,uite  unconsciously  pompous ; 
they  read  even  the  "  Sermon 
qn   the  Mount "  in   a   "  stand 
and  deliver"  sort  of  way,  or  in 
an  "authoritative  tone"  which 
they  do  not  ordinarily  use,  or 
in    an    rx     cathedrd    manner 
which  takes  out  all  the  love- 
liness of   its    spiritual  music. 
And   I  cannot  forbear,  whilst 
considering  this  aspect  of  the 
subject,  from  referring  to  the 
tone  which  some  men  habitu- 
ally use  in  their  own  homes, 
as  though  they  were  Shahs  of 
their  own  little  Persia,  or  as 
though    they  were    ordering    some 
passage  to  go  forthwith    to  his  ki 
"  Be  off  with  you,  sir  ! "     You  cai 
everywhere.      "Where's    my  hati 
earth  have  you  all  got  to  t    Bring  m 
you ) "    You  may  hear  such  a  man 


house,  the  garden,  the  yard— ordering,  snarling, 
shouting !  Why,  he  woidd  not  stand  such 
treatment  for  half  a  minute  himself  I  But' be 
has  got  BO  used  to  it  that  it  has  become  bis 
r6le ;  such  a  second  nature,  indeed,  has  it 
become  that  be  would  think  himself  almost 
guilty  of  effeminacy  if  he  spoke  kindly !  Yet 
the  very  same  man  shows  himself  to  be  generous, 
kindly  to  the  poor,  Bfid  considerate  to  the  needy. 
It  is  "a  way  that  he  has";  unfortunately  it 
is  a  rude  way— a  vulgar  way — a  hard  way, 
and  by  it  he  hurts  tnost  of  eil  himself.  His 
nature  was  not  mnde  for  this,  his  voice  was 
not  tuned  for  this,  bis  vocabulary  has  a  better 
choice  of  words  in  it  than  this. 

Then,  again,  this  is  a  world  of  such  hindrances, 
such  diaheartenmenta,  and  such  difficulties,  that 
a  little  kindly  appreciation  now  and  again  is  of 
almost  infinite  value  ;  and  some  people  harm 
themselves  by  never  giving  it  —  not  even  in 
homoeopathic  doses.  I  do  not  mean,  of  course, 
to  recommend  anything  at  all  approaching  to  ful- 
some adulation  or  to  flattering 
praise.    Saccharine  draughts  of 
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a  good  thing.  Some  people,  kind  enough  in 
their  way,  seem  quite  afraid  to  bestow  praise  ; 
they  so  qualify  it  when  they  do  give  it,  so 
hedge  it  about  with  limitations,  that  it  really 
isn't  worth  much  when  it  comes.  I  am  not 
«peaking  of  "faint  pniise"  —  we  all  know  how 
iluit  has  been  characterised — but  I  am  speaking 
of  praise  that  is  emphatically  enough  given,  and 

then  half  taken  back  again.    "Clever,  but " 

"Beautiful,    but "       "Good     in     drawing, 

but "     "True  in  colour,  but ''     Now  let 

lis  reserve  the  "but"  till  we  are  asked  for  a 
criticism  in  extenso,  and  let  us  put  real  hearti- 
nass  into  our  appreciation. 

I  have  no  words  to  express  my  consciousness 
of  the  amazing  harm  that  has  been  done  to 
young  aspirants  after  skill  and  knowledge  by 
the  withholding  in  due  season  and  in  proper 
measure  the  hejilthy  inspiration  of  praise ! 
lyiat,  indeed,  maj'  be  too  strong  a  word  for 
appreciation,  which  is  a  subtle  and  delicate 
thing,  speaking  in  accent  and  in  manner,  as 
well  as  in  word. 

I  remember  well,  years  ago— to  put  it  exactly, 
in  187G,  over  twenty  years  ago— in  my  earlier 
authorship  days,  when  I  had  been  writing  about 
"  ^Middlemarch,''  I  sent  a  copy  of  it  on  to 
the  renowned  authoress.  I  ceitainly  expected 
no  answer ;  but  1  got  one— a  short  note,  a  very 
.short  one,  but  containing  most  appreciative  and 
beautiful  words !  What  was  the  consequence  1 
I  went  to  work  again  with  a  will — with  renewed 
energy  and  with  cheerful  hope. 

Well,  I  read  in  Holy  Writ  that  "God 
fnsliioiieth  their  hearts  alike";  so  I  argue  that 
Avhat  was  good  for  me  must  be  good  for  others. 
And  ever  .since  then  I  have  felt  how  grateful 
ji  thing  appreciation  of  any  sort  is.  But  there 
are  some  people  who  i^eem  greatly  afraid  to  give 
it,  and  people  put  them  down  as  of  a  gi'udging 
temper. .  "  He  never  praises  anybody,"  I  once 
heard  said  of  a  matt,  and  I  much  fear  that  the 
verdict  in  that  case  was  true. 

It  is  not  meant  in  this  paper  to  refer  to 
oases  of  physical  hurt.  Multitudes  harm  them- 
selves through  self-indulgence  or  sin — t/iat,  as 
the  old  divines  used  to  say,  is  a  question  to  be 


"opened  up*'  another  time,  but  it  is  a  mast 
important  subject.  It  is  quite  sufficient  for 
our.  purpose,  however,  now  to  show  tliat  a 
wrong  estimate  formed  of  us  by  others  — 
through  sjieech,  temper,  or  manners  —  is  a 
matter  to  be  avoided,  for  the  sake  alike  ci 
our  honour  and  our  influence.  We  often  hear 
the»  very  superficial  criticism  that  a  man  mu>t 
look  after  what  he  is,  and  not  trouble  him- 
self with  what  others  think  about  him.  Pos- 
sibly there  may  exist  in  some  minds  a  morbid 
dread  of  public  o})inion  ;  but  possibly  also  merv 
i*eputation,  as  it  is  called,  may  give  to  ns  a 
revelation  of  distinct  faults  and  foUies  of  which 
we  ourselves  were  unconscious ;  and  instead  oi 
loftily  despising  what  is  called  "mere  reputa- 
tion," we  might  consider  whether  it  may  be— 
if  not  a  i)erfect  mirror,  at  all  events  a  suffi- 
ciently good  one  to  see  ourselves  in. 

There  is  one  especial  way,  however,  in  which 
we  do  ourselves  great  harm,  and  that  is  the 
very  simple  and  commonplace  one  of  discourtesy. 
If  a  clergyman  settles  to  go  to  a  Church  Con- 
gress, for  instance,  and  then  at  the  last  moment 
changes  his  mind,  but  sends  no  notice  to  the 
kind  host  or  hostess  who  has  made  hospitable 
prepamtion  for  him,  the  lack  of  courtesy  i> 
remembered  in  time  to  come.  People  who 
pride  themselves  upon  attention  to  great  mat- 
ters and  neglect  things  of  small  moment,  who 
lack  the  grace  to  answer  letters,  to  remember 
other  i)eople's  sorrows  and  bereavementss,  and 
to  acknowledge  kindly  aid  rendered  to  theoi, 
may  not  always  be  considered  boors,  but  they 
certaiidy  lose  much  of  the  honour  of  true 
gentle  manliness  in  the  estimation  of  their  ac- 
quaintances. 

People  worry  themselves  a  good  deal  about 
the  loss  of  money,  the  loss  of  time,  and  the  loss 
of  other  things  ;  it  would  be  well  if  they  worried 
a  little  more  over  moral  losses — such  as  the  loj* 
of  good-temper  and  of  good-taste,  W^e  are  told 
on  the  highest  authority  to  think  upon  those 
thing.s  which  are  lovely  and  ,of  good  report.  If 
in  the  main  this  paper  leads  to  any  such  medita- 
tion, the  modest  end  may  be  attained  of  doing 
even  a  little  good. 


BEtlNSrORFT  CAST 

(Presented ^by  the  nation  t 


the  King.) 


I  HAVE  spent 
thieo    or 
four     Siiii- 
days      in 
Copenhagen, 
and      so     Itave 
had  the   oppor- 
tunity of  visit- 
ing    tlie    royal 
church      and 
other  places  of 
worship  in  and 
about  that  city 
THE  cRoiv.v  PRINCE  OP         wliich  the  King 
DESMABK.  and   Queen   are 

i™«o.-   K.  BMlHttra,  CMH^ginx.1  WOttt    tO    attCIld. 

The  Danish 
State  Church  is  Lutheran,  tlie  King  being 
obliged  to  conform  to  this.  Nevertheless, 
vomptete  toleration  on  religious  sxibjects 
is  enjoyed  in  all  parts  of  t^e  kingdom. 
The  major  part  of  the  ]H)pu]ation  belong 
to  the  above-named  Chuifh,  which  is 
divided  into  seven  dioceses,  in  which 
iheie  are  altogether  thirteen  hnndi-ed 
imd     sixty    odd    parishes.      The    entire 


countrj'  only  shows  thirty-one  thousand 
dissentients,  some  of  which  are  Jews, 
Roman  Catholics,  Methodists,  Baptists ; 
but,  what  is  more  remaikable,  about  one 
thousand  are  Mormons. 

Copenhagen  has  been  the  capital  of 
Denmark  since  the  year  1443,  so  that 
parts  of  the  city  present  a  very  ancient 
api)earance ;  and  yet  at  the  same  time 
it  can  siiow  modern  buildings  as  hand- 
some and  costly  as  those  of  most 
European  cities.  Its  royal  jralacea  cer- 
tainly belong  to  the  past,  and  present 
a  very  modest  and  rather  decay  ed- 
looking  front.  But  tho  Danish  Royal 
Family  have  been  very  unfortunate  in 
their  residences,  having  been  burned  out 
of  their  best  abodes  on  three  separate 
occasions  !  What  u-aa  the  finest  i>alace 
of  Copenhagen  now  has  nothing  but  its 
outer  walls,  bare  and  grim,  to  remind 
ope  of  what  has  been.  Twice  this  one 
castle  of  Kristiansborg  has  been  des- 
troyed by  the  fire-demon— fli'st  in  1794, 
and  again  in  1881.  After  the  firet  con- 
flagration it  was  restored  to  its  original 
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splendour,    but    since    the    last    &re    no 
attempt  at  rebuilding  has  been  made. 

Fortunately,  the  royal  ehapel  which 
adjoins  was  not  nineh  injured,  and  this 
—the  most  beautiful  place  of  worship  in 
the  city— is  where  the  King,  Queen,  and 
Court  often  attend  when  in  town.  One 
of  the  most  interesting  events  (to  the 
English  people)  connected  ivith  this  royal 
chapel  was  the  confirmation  of  the  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  who  was  then  about  six- 
teen years  of  age.  Of  course,  there  was 
then  the  likelihood  of  her  father  one  day 
occupying  the  throne  of  Denmark,  so 
that  the  occasion  was  invested  with 
much  dignity  and  importance,  and  the 
service  was  performed  by  some  of  the 
principal  clergy  of  the  Church,  assisted 
by  the  Court  chaplain.  The  King— 
Prederiek  VII.— was  present,  seated  be- 
tween the  father  and  mother  of  the 
Princess,  the  Queen  Dowager  having  a 
position  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
chancel.  I  may  say  that  the  present 
Crown  Prince  of  Denmark  was  confirmed 
at  the  same  time  as  his  sister  Alexandra  ; 
and  this  seems  to  have  been  the  first 
really   public   appearance   of   her    Royal 


Highness,  previous  to  'which  slie  was 
little  known  outside  her  own  circle 
except  by  name. 

The  Sunday  service  is,  of  course, 
strictly  in  conformity  with  the  Lutheran 
Reformed  Church,  While  several  aerWces 
are  held  during  the  Sunday,  the  mosi 
important  one  is  at  the  hoiu-  of  10  a.m.. 
and  this  is  the  service  attended  by  the 
Cpurt  and  by  large  numbers  of  the  in- 
habitants, no  tickets  of  admission  beiu? 
i-equired.  The  King  and  Queen — gener 
ally  accompanied  by  some  of  their 
numerous  grandchildren— d  live  from  tbe 
palace  in  pair-horse  carriages,  which 
look  as  nearly  like  those  of  oiii  Euglt^ti 
Royal  Family  as  it  is  possible  for  them 
to  look,  even  the  scarlet  coats  of  thi- 
retainers  being  identical, 

I  watched  their  Majesties  alight  at  tlif 
church  doors  on  the  first  Siuiday  morn- 
ing I  spent  in  Copenhagen,  and  notictnl 
how  the  King  stood  waiting  for  his  «>i» 
sort,  and  how  they  walked  into  ami 
across  the  church  side  by  side :  he,  a  tall, 
spare  figure  of  soldierly  bearing,  clear- 
cut  featiires.  and  keen  expre.ssion,  and  -*hi', 
a  fair-haired  eldei'ly  lady,  with  a  serene, 
smiling  face  and  kindly  expression,  not 
looking   anything    like   the    seventy-fii"e 
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years  she  owna  to.  The  seats  were  duly 
taken  hi  the  royal  pew,  and  the  service 
commenced. 

By  about  twelve  o'clock  the  congrega- 
tioD  dispersed,  and  the  King  and  his 
family  drove  back  to  the  palace  in  time 
for  luncheon.  Having  the  privilege  of 
entrance,  I  may  say  a  little  about  the 
interior.  There  are,  in  fact,  a  group  of 
four  palaces,  which  were  at  one  time 
residences  of  Danish  noblemen,  but  were 
purchased  by  the  then  reigning  monarch 
after  the  first  fire  at  Kriatiansborg.  The 
square  which  they  surround  is  known  as 
Amalienborg.  One  palace  is  used  by  the 
Slinistry,  one  resided  in  by  the  Crown 
Prince,  the  remaining  two — which  are  con- 
nected by  a  covered  coltHinade — forming 
the  residence  and  the  State  apartments 
of  their  Majesties  the  King  and  Queen. 

The  interiors  are  on  a  much  more 
sumptuous  scale  than  one  would  expect 
to  find  after  an  outside  observation. 
Beautiful  suites  of  reception-rooms,  a 
throne;-room,  a  p;icture  gallery,  and  a 
ball-room  remarkable  for  its  grace  and 
tilegance,  are  all  well  worth  noting, 
and  the  contents 
of  these  apart- 
ments are  many 
of  them  exceed- 
ingly lovely. 
Some  consider- 
able renovation 
was,  I  believe, 
effected  just 
prior  to  the 
golden  wedding 
of  their  Majes- 
ties, and  on 
every  hand  you 
may  see  num- 
bers of  tributes 
presented  to 
them  on  that 
auspicious  occa- 
sion; these  com- 
ing from  the 
crowned  heads 
of  Europe,  from 
the  children 
and  grand- 
children of  the 
King  and  Queen, 
from  digni- 
taries and  pro- 
■vinces     of    the 

kingdom,      and  =nq 

even    from    the 


poor  of  the  country,  offerings  which 
were  contributed  to  by  those  who  could 
only  afford  perhaps  one  of  the  smallest 
coins  of  the  realm. 

In  no  country  are  the  monarcha  held 
in  greater  reverence  and  esteem  than  they 
are  in  Denmark,  and  few  perhaps  deserve 
this  universal  homage  more  ;  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  and  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  people's  just  claims  have 
ever  been  paramount  with  their  rulers. 
Their  simplicity  of  life  and  the  fi'eedoni 
with  which  they  have  mingled  with  the 
people  have  also  doubtless  done  much  to 
secure  to  the  royal  coiiplo  this  perma- 
nent place  in  the  people's  affections. 

The  private  apartments  of  the  King 
and  Queen  are,  of  course,  on  a  smaller 
and  less  pretentious  scale  ;  in  fact,  they 
are  essentially  cosy  and  homelike,  but 
some  of  the  rooms  look  like  veritable 
museiims,  for  tliey  are  full  of  curios 
and  knick-knacks,  as  well  as  legions  of 
photographs  from  all  the  numerous  mem- 
bers of  their  family.  Russia,  England, 
Greece,  and  Sweden  have  contributed 
to   this   collection,    and    one   is   forcibly 
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reminded  of  the  happy  autumn  gatherings     you  may  see  the  King  and  Queen  round 

which  take  p]a«e  every  year,  when  every     the  beautiful  elevated  drives  in  a  niodeet 

member   of  the  august  family  that  can     two-horse  carriage. 

possibly  get  to  Denmark  joins  the  circle.  But    I    must  tell  you  a  little  about  ii 

pretty  church  you  cannot  fail  to  obpervf 
near  to  the  harbour  gates.  It  is  an 
English  church,  by  name  St.  Alban's,  and 
is  remarkable  as  being  the  first  English 
oliurch  erected  in  Denmark.  It  owes  its 
origin  principally  to  the  exertions  of 
her  Royal  Highness  the  Princess  of 
Wales ;  she  had  long  felt  a  iiee<l 
existed  for  it,  and  made  the  niti^t 
strenuous  efforts  on  its  behalf.  It  is  a 
very  pretty,  graceful-looking  building, 
and  stands  on  a  site  which  was  a  frei- 
gift  of  the  Danish  Government.  The 
interior  is  tiled,  and  seated  with  Uglit 
wooden  benches,  the  marble  piil)>it 
being  a  striking  feature.  On  the  right 
is  a  beautiful  stained  -  glass  window 
erected  to  the  menioiy  of  the  late  Duke 
of  Clarence  and  Avondale.  There  is 
quite  a  good  -  sized  congregation  in 
regular  attendance,  and,  needless  to  say. 


But  apart  from  this,  their  Majesties 
never  have  a  lonely  existence,  for  they 
have  no  less  than  thirteen  grandchildren 
living,  and  some  of  these  are  always 
with  them.  Their  liking  for  child-life  is 
a  mai'ked  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
King  and  Qneen,  and  so,  whether  at 
home  r>r  oiit,  they  nearly  always  have 
some  of  tlieir  grandchildren  with  them. 

Not  very  far  from  the  jjalace  is  a 
beautiful  promenade  by  the  harbour 
and  sea  known  as  the  Langelinie.  From 
here  one  gets  a  fine  view  of  the  large 
amount  of  shipping  which  i.s  always  to 
be  seen  in  the  Sound.  The  Copenhagen 
Hite  promenade  here  from  about  two  ti> 
four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family  are  fi-equcntly 
to  be  seen  amongst  them,  always  un- 
attended, and  with  nothing  at  all  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary 
pedestrians.  The  Qiieen  Ls  not  so  fre- 
<)uent  a  visitor,  as  formerly,  bnt  yon 
may  often  see  the  King,  as  well  as  the 
Crown  Prince  and  his  sous  ;   or  perhaps 


whenever  the  Princess  is  in  Copenhagen, 
she  makes  a  point  of  being  present  iU 
the  morning  service,  generally  nocoiu- 
panied  by  some  members  of  the  Danisl 
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Royal  Family,  as  well  as  one  or  two  of 
her  own  daughters.  Then  the  church  is 
crowded,  and  none  but  early  comera 
£tand  a  chance  of  admiBsion.  The  ser- 
vice from  beginning  to  end  is  bright  and 
cheerful. 

Not  far  from  it  is  another  very  in- 
teresting church— the  Greek  church,  given 
by  the  late  Alexander  III.  Russian 
churches  always  have  a  somewhat  showy 
,  exterior,  their  domes  being  gilded  in  the 
same  manner  aa  are  the  Tarlcish  mosques. 
I  was  in  Copenhagen  this  last  time 
during  the  visit  of  the  Czar  and  Czar- 
ina, and  on  the  flrat  Sunday  of  their 
stay  their  Imperial  Majesties,  with  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Russia,  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Denmark,  and  some  of 
the  family  of  the  Crown  Prince,  attended 
morning  service  here. 
A    few   steps  more   up  the   Bredgade, 


cross.  The  cupola  is  really  only  a  few 
feet  smaller  in  size  than  is  the  greet 
dome  of  St.  Peter's  at  Rome.  The  front 
of  the  building  is  adorned  with  a  number 
of  immense  zinc  statues  of  prophets, 
disciples,  bishops  and  others,  each  one  of 
which  is  wrought  by  a  different  artist, 
T\ith  the  exception  of  three,  representiog 
Wycliff,  Huss,  and  Luther,  and  these  are 
the  work  of  Profes.'ior  Stein.  The  interior 
is  spacious  and  light,  though  it  wjnild  be 
somewhat  plain  if  it  were  not  for  the 
paintings  and  mosaics  that  line  the 
dome.  The  royal  pews  face  each  other 
in  recesses  on  either  side'  of  the  altar. 
The  remainder  of  the  Sunday  is  spent 
in  the  quiet  of  their  family  circle,  the 
dinner  in  the  evening  being  perhaps 
attended  by  one  or  two  members  of  tlie 
Court.  But  as  the  Royal  Family  are  only 
in  town  for  the  winter  months— spending 
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and   we  find   another  church  which  the  by   far  the   greater   part   of  their   time 

King  sometimes  attends.    It  is  known  as  at  Bernstorff  and  Predensborg— we  may 

the    Marble    Chnreh,    or    the    Prederiks  just    glance    at    the    manner    in    which 

Kerke,  and  has  a  magnificent  cupola  of  they  pass  their  Sundays  there.    Fredeos- 

enormous    height    and    dimensions,    this  borg    is    comparatively    near    the    city, 

being    surmounted    by    a    huge    golden  and   is  just   an  unpretentious   palace  in 
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immediate  proximity  to 
the  fine  old  castle  of 
Frederiksborg.  This 
latter  was  fouiided  by 
Christian  IV.  in  1620;  ' 
it  is  in  the  Gothic  By- 
zantine style,  and  standi^ 
on  an  island  in  the 
ini^ldle  of  a  lake.  It 
has  once  been  partially 
destroyed  by  fire,  but 
was  rebuilt,  the  former 
style  beuig  strictly  pre- 
served. I  shall  not 
attempt  more  than  a 
passing  note  of  this 
castle,  and  refer  to  it 
really  because,  here  is 
one  of  the  finest  royal 
chapels  of  Denmark, 
known  as  the  Slotskerke. 

This  is  one  of  the 
most  strikingly  beau- 
tiful chapels  I  have  ever 
entered.  The  first  im- 
pression of  it  is  so 
<]azzlinfi;  that  the  effect 
perhaps  is  only  exeeedefl 
by  the  chapel  of  the 
Kremlin  of  Moscow.  It 
has  a  lofty  arched  roof 
resplendent  in  gold  re- 
lief and  sculpture.  The 
upper  portions  of  the 
walls  on  either  side 
show  arched  recesses 
containing  rare  wi)rks  of 
art    in    massive    frames.  ^.^^  via^h 

The  organ,  which  is  in 
the  gallery  over  the 
main  entrance,  has  a  case  of  rare  and 
rich  carviup ;  the  pulpit,  which  is  on  the 
left  of  the  Communion  table,  is  composed 
entirety  of  ebony  and  emb()saed  silver, 
and  the  beautiftil  stalls  were  richly  carved 
in  the  days  of  Christian  IV.  At  one 
time  this  was  the  scene  of  the  coronation 
ceremony  of  the  OidenbnrR  moiiarchs,  but 
the  throne  and  chairs  which  then  stood 
here  are  now  removed  to  Rosenborg 
Castle  in  the  city. 

Xow  walk  round  to  the  Fredensborg 
Palaee,  and  you  will  see  a  })lace  where 
the  members  and  family  connections  of 
Danish  royalty  have  been  in  the  habit 
of  spending  much  of  the  autumn  season. 
The  erection  of  this  was  conniienced  by 
Frederick  IV.  in  ^e  year  1720;  it  is 
of   fair   size,  but   not  at   all   imlatial  in 
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appearance,  the  apartments  having  a  very 
old-world  look.  The  situation  is  good— 
a  fine  eminence  in  a  park.  Alexander  III. 
liked  it  so  much  that  he  built  himself  a 
small  Italian  villa  close  by. 

BernstorfT,  however,  is  really  the  fa- 
vourite residence.  This  is  about  eifrlit 
miles  from  the  city,  and  was  a  pw^t^ent 
from  the  nation  to  the  now  reigning  King 
when  he  waa  formally  recognised  as 
Prince  of  Denmark  and  heir  to  the 
throne.  The.  castle  is  beautifully  sur- 
rounded, having  its  own  park  and  a  fine 
wood;  the  gardens,  too,  are  very  lovely, 
and  tliere  is  a  flue  tennis  comt.  Thin 
last  summer  there  was  a  big  family 
gathering,  the  Czar  and  Czarina  journey- 
ing thither  for  the  first  time  since  their 
marriage,  all  of    them    enjoying  country 
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.  Jesus  Imtb  ascended. 

Ever  to  abide 
In  the  realms  of  glory. 

At  His  Father's  side. 
Mighty  Intercessor 

For  the  Church  He  left- 
Should  she  mourn  in  Badness, 

As  a  bride  bereft  1 


3.  Thou  art  working  with  afr— 

Lord,  we  trust  Thy  word; 
VThen  oiir  faith  is  fnihng. 

Let  Thy  voice  be  heard  : 
Keep  us  faithful  senants 

Till  the  summons  come, 
Calling  us  to  meet  Thee 

In  the  Father's  Home  I 


said     G oldie,    closing    the 
book,  "as  soon  as  ever 
I  'm  a  man   I  will   go 
treasure  ■  seeking     too. 
But  I   will    put    up  a 
notice,  when  I  am  en- 
gaging my  crew,  'Per- 
sona with  wooden  legs 
need     not    apply-'       I 
1    be  sorry,"    Uoldie    con- 
,  pausing   in   bis    medila- 
with  his  bands  behind  his 

,    '■  but   really  there    is   no 

trusting  a  wooden  leg.  Yes,  I 
will  certainly  go  when  I  am  a  man  ;  but  I  am 
afraid  it  will  be  rather  a  long  time  till  then." 

Ooldie  sighed  and  sat  down.  It  was  bard  to 
have-  Ro  great  a  heart  and  such  little  scarlet  legs. 
It  was  hard  to  be  so  adventurous  and  yet  to  be 
kept  even  from  school  on  rainy  days,  and,  passing 
down  to  the  glorious  party  aiipiier,  to  catch  s 
glimpse  of  protecting  Jane— and  a  white  woollen 
comforter — sitting  patiently  in  the  hall. 

Goldie  looked  out  of  the  window.  All  the 
others  were  playing  in  the  ganlen.  Tliey  had 
dug  a  ditch  and  thrown  up  a  mound,  and  they 
called  their  game  the  fjiege  of  Seville ;  not  be- 
caiLso  they  had  reason  to  believe  that  Seville 
had  ever  suffered  from  worse  extremities  than 
bitter  oranges,  but  because  the  two  S's  had  a 
pleasant  sound  of  desperation. 

ItujKrt,  with  an  impressive  blast  upon  the  eomo 
and  paper,  hod  just  summoned  the  city  ,to  sur- 
render. To  that  summons  the  besieged  now 
replied  by  throwing  over  the  wall  three  turnips 
neatly  done  up  in  pocket-handkerchiefs.  Those 
tumijis,  Ooldie  felt  convinced,  were  heads— 
unaccustomed  to  go  about  in  that  loose  way,  and 
likely  to  cause  no  little  consternation  among  their 
friends  ont,ttde.  Whose  heads  they  should  be 
Goldie  could  not  iiuit«  determine.  Charles  I. 
hardly  seemed  a  likely  owner— unless  there  was 


something  to 
do  with  that 
Spanish    prin- 

he  was  to 
have  made 
his  i]ueen ;  at 
ail  events,  he 
could  account 
for  but  one 
of  the  trio  of 
turnips.  Cer- 
beraa  had 
three  heads, 
but— no,  no! 
he  would  never 
do.  It  began 
to  grow  dark.  Goldie  clasped  his  hands  behind 
his  curly  poll  and  gazed  up  at  the  ceiling, 
musing  within  his  heart — oh  !  all  sorts  of  things. 
How  glorious  it  would  have  been  to  live  long 
ago,  in  the  days  of  great  men  and  great  deeds— 
in  the  knightly  days  of  love  and  golden,  bright 
romance  I  Then,  threading  the  forest  aisles,  if  one 
but  let  the  bridle-rein  hang  loose  and  bade  ooes 
charger  guide  one  where  he  would,  at  nightfall 
there  should  gloom  out  of  the  shades  an  old  en- 
chanted castle.  There,  blowing  thrice  upon  the 
horn  that  hung  before  the  gate,  one  summoned 
— ah!  who  knows ) — dragons  and  dwarfs  and 
lions,  mazes  and  magic  mirrors— perhaps  tlii^ 
sweetest  eyes  on  earth,  shut  down  in  a  long, 
spellbound  sleep,  and  waiting  one's  reviving 
kiss  as  violets  wait  for  spring. 

"Ah!"  mused  Goldie  the  dreamer,  the  reader 
of  many  books,  the  poet  nine  years  old,  "ah  !  fur 
the  days  of  Arthur  and  iron  Lancelot.  Ah  I  for 
the  laughing  plumes  that  danced  round  Charle- 
magne. All !  for  the  flower-bright  pavilions  and 
the  rushing  windy  lisls,  the  dazzle  of  suji-smit 
armour  and  ladies'  shining  eyes. 

"Ah  1  for  the  purple  hills  of  Spain,  the  golden 
fields  of  Palestine.  Ab  1  to  have  charged  at 
lloland's  side;  to  have  spurred  before  the  host 
at  a  gay  word  from  C(Eur-de-Lion,  flinging 
one's  gage  to  the  best  sickle-blade  that  reaped 
renown  for  knightly  Saladin-  Ah !  to  have 
risen  in  the  stirrups  as  fin  pert  cried  hi.-i 
thundering  cry  and  earthquake  rumbled  on 
before  aud  a  thousand  lightnings  turned  and 
broke  on  Cromwell's  shivered   line." 

Beautiful,  indeed,  to  have  lived  in  the  proudday^ 
when  all  the  world  shone  ivith  gold  and  purjile 
and  the  trumpet  spoke  the  high  thoughts  of  men 
But  were  there  not  still  bright  lands  to  see  anil 
fair  deeds  to  do  1  There  was  the  land  that  never 
WAS  young— the  calm  eternal  land  of  the  Sphinx 
and  the  Pyramids  and  the  crooning  voice  of  the 
Kile.    There  were  old  cities  beyond  the  uncrossed 
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jesMt,  smitten  with  a  ma^c  sleep  of  a  hundred 
times  a  hundred  yean,  ready  to  wake  and  teJl  a 
(itranger  tale  than  ever  earth  has  heard.  Still 
under  purple  waters  the  carven  i^eon-s  lay, 
latleo  deep  with  crusadoen  and  doubloons.  Still 
sprinkled  over  sun -washed  seas  were  ialanda 
guarding  well  the  treasure  bidden  by  man  and 
the  Cre^ure  hidden  by  God. 

Yes,  (here  tv^s  still  an  enchanted  world  awaiting 
tlie  f^iry  prince.  One  muat  grow  up ;  one  must 
he  sixteen  or  more.  One  must  be  tall  and  sliro, 
Liut  of  prodigious  strength.  Oh  !  it  would  not  be 
very  long.  Time  would  soon  pass.  And  then  the 
thought  came  into  Goldie's  heart— but  if  that  day 
never  came )  What  if  he  were  alway.t  to  be  a 
.sigy-iit-honie,  delicate  and  weak  ?  What  if  that 
cough— yes,  what  if  he  were  not  to  grow  up  ? 
IV'liat  if  he  died  and  never  had  the  chance  7  Sad, 
.s;id,  he  thought,  to  pass  away  and  leave  behind 
imly  a  little  heodsitone  and  loving  memories  in  a 
few  fond  hearts,  instead  of  great  deeds  and  a 
name  in  noble  history.  He  was,  remember,  a  little 
Iwiy  kept  away  from  games  and  school  strife,  a 
little  boy  fed  npon  books  and  dreams.  Do  not 
blame  him  too  much  that  he  hid  his  face  in  liis 
hands  and  wept  silently  and  bitterly.    It  seemed 


f>o'  grievous    to   have    no   chance— no   Treasure 
Island  but  a  little  town  garden  ;  no  world  but 
a  dingy  town  square. 
The  dusk  gathered  :   the  windows  blackened  ; . 

and  the  children  in  the  garden  played  on,  and 
Goldie  sat  with  hia  face  buried  in  his  handp, 

A  hand  was  laid  it|>on  his  shoulder,  and  Uoldio 
looked  up.  It  was  quite  dark  now,  and  hecould 
see  only  the  dimmest  blur  of  a  figure,  but  he  felt 
a  gaze  upon  his  poor  wet  face.  Ooldie  gazed  back, 
hoping  that  the  heavy  shadow  wonld  conceal  the 
redness  of  his  eyes.  He  wondered  who  it  might 
be  that  looked  upon  him  with  so  earnest  a  regard 
and  how  he  had  entered  without  his  knowledge, 
but  he  felt  no  fear.      At  length  the   stranger 

"  Wrap  yourself  in  this  cicak,"  he  said,  in  a 
voice  good  to  hear,  and  as  he  spoke  he  covered 
the  boy  in  warm  and  heavy  folds.  "There,  now 
give  me  your  hand." 

Without  a  thought  of  mistrust  Goldie  stretched 
out  his  thin  little  hand. 

"Are  we  going  very  far?"  he  asked  as  he 
trotted  down  the  stairs  at  the  side  of  his 
conductor. 

"No,  not  very  far,"  the   answer  came — and 


All  the  others  were  playing  In  the  garden. 
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already  the;'  were  in  the  open  air  and  under  a 
star-powdered  aky~''  only  to  Treasure  Land." 

Goldie  stopped.    "  I  think,"  he  said,  "  I  should 
like  to  kiss  mother—it  wouldn't    be    unmanly. 


a    hghthouae    fiasbed    and    blinked     and     was 
gone. 

Then  the  boy  felt  spray  upon  bjs  face  and  the 
salt  breath  of  the  sea. 


:  lieaplnft  up  stones,  and  some  v 


would  it  ?  Warriors  are  often  fond  of  tlicir 
motbers." 

"  Always,  my  boy.  if  they  are  tme-hearted 
warriors.  But  it  is  too  late  now.  Do  you  not  see 
Low  the  land  ia  slipping  away  %  We  shall  be  out 
of  the  harbour  in  a  very  little  while." 

And  Ooldie,  gazing  forth,  .saw  the  wash  of 
water  and  a  <|uick  glimmer.      A  moment  later 


The  man  pressed  Goldie'a  ami.  "Cheer  up,  my 
child,"  he  said  ;  "  your  mother  knows  you  arc 
with  me." 

.Ju.'it  one  little  tear  dodged  under  Goldie's  eye 
lid  and  ran  down  his  cheek.  But  he  caught  tht 
next  and  sent  it  back.  Then  he  smiied  up  at  his 
guide,  content  and  brave.  All  was  right.  There 
was  heart's-ease  in  that  voice. 


The  Isle  of  Jewelled  Fruits. 


m^ 


Stars  came  and  went.  Day  flushed  the  loqg  sky- 
line, and  turned  the  dark  water  to  a  glimmer  of 
pale  gold  and  a  shimmer  of  pearl,  and  the  noon- 
day sun  glared  down  upon  a  glorious  roll  and 
tumble  of  great  waves,  and  sunset  flared  in  awful 
sweeps  of  fire  along  the  prairies  of  the  sky,  and 
black  night  dropped  like  a  stone.  So  the  great 
world  flashed  by.  Then  under  stars  that  shone 
like. ice,  the  boat  touched  land. 

The  guide  and  the  little  one  moved  on  through 
fragrant  night,  and  again  th^  sun  swam  up,  and 
it  was  shining  day. 

They  were  walking  through  a  green  upland  and 
orchard-trees  all  a  flush  of  blossom.  Buds  of  deep 
rose,  and  pink- washed  flowers,  and  flowers  white 
and  wide  as  drifted  snow  closed  the  greenness  in. 

And  on  every  hand  towered  houses — great  and 
noble  houses,  that  pierced  the  gleaming  blue  as 
though  with  cathedral  spires.  On  they  went, 
and  passed  one  dwelling  that  touched  the  heart  of 
Goldie  with  a  strange  familiar  touch.  He  clasped 
more  closely  the  hand  of  his  guide,  and  moved  his 
lips  as  if  to  speak,  but  did  not  speak.  Almost  it 
seemed  tQ  him  that  he  had  seen  the  house  before 
and  knew  it  well.  But  how,  he  reasoned,  could 
that  be  1— and  so  held  his  peace. 

And  now  they  reached  the  edge  of  the  sweet- 
smelling  orchard-grove ;  and,  lo  !  as  they  passed 
within,  the  blossom  turned  to  fruit.  Every  tree 
stood  laden  and  bowed  with  fruit. 

"  Oh ! "  the  boy  cried   aloud,  "  what  golden 
apples " ;  and  the  guide  smiled. 

Then  Goldie  passed  his  hands  before  his  eyes, 
and  looked  again.  And  again  he  cleared  his  sight, 
and  again  he  looked,  and  still  could  scarce  believe. 
Ciolden  apples,  indee(^ !  Those  trees  were  heavy 
with  globes  of  very  gold—  gold  so  pure  that  when 
the  child  reached  out  his  hand  to  feel  the  fruits, 
they  were  soft  and  yielding  to  the  touch. 

Then  Goldie  looked  again,  and  saw  other  things 
}is  beautiful  and  strange.  From  the  cherry-trees, 
under  the  cool,  pointed  leaves,  hung  rubies,  with 
melting  hearts  of  costly  fire,  and  tender  inward 
lights  and  glows.  Tlie  plum-trees  were  bent 
v,'ith  clustered  opals,  of  the  shape  and  size  of 
eggs,  full  of  shifting  moony  gleams;  and  with 
.sai)phires  that  flashed  like  those  swift  molten  fires 
that  had  washed  from  oflT  the  oars  as  they  dipped 
through  that  strange  night  upon  the  sea.  And 
from  the  drooping  currant-trees  hung  clustered 
pearls — thick  bunches  of  milky  pearls.  All  the 
ground  was  like  a  painted  window  with  yellow 
sunshine  steeping  its  pictured  glows  ;  or  one 
might  have  thought  the  rainbow  rested  and 
nested  in  that  spot. 

**  A  fair  place,  my  child,"  said  the  guide,  with 
one  of  his  tender  smiles :  "  the  true  Treasure 
Island  this.  Its  name  is  rightly  given,  for  it  is 
called  the  Isle  of  Jewelled  Fruits.'' 


"  May  I  gather  a  little  fruits  "  "asked  the  boy. 

"Yes,"  the  guide  answered,  "gather  what  pleases 
you.  It  is  all  free  to  your  hand."  He  unclasped 
his  fingers,  and  Goldie  went  forward,  slowly  and 
in  amazement,  to  pluck  the  fruitage  of  those 
marvellous  trees. 

First  he  touched  a  golden  apple,  and  at  his 
touch  it  fell,  dead-ripe.  The  boy  stooped  to  raise 
it,  and  it  was  not  easily  that  he  brought  it  up,  for 
it  was  very  heavy. 

Next  Goldie  plucked  an  opal— large  as  a  sea- 
gull's egg—and  his  hands  sank  with  the  weight 
of  it.  He  knew  that  with  one  more  precious 
fruit  he  would  have  the  full  freight  of  his  small 
arms.  He  paused,  therefore,  and  looked  round, 
minded  to  choose  among  the  shining  things  wisely 
and  well.  After  a  little  while  the  child  knew 
his  choice,  and,  going  forward,  he  twisted  lightly 
from  the  tree  a  bunch  of  sovereign  pearls. 

And  now  the  great  sun  was  bathing  all  the  west 
in  golden  waters.  Within  a  little  while  darkness 
would  settle  down  again.  The  guide  drew  the 
folds  of  the  cloak  more  warmly  about  the  child. 

In  that  moment  Goldie  became  aware  of  a 
thing  that  hitherto  he  had  not  known. 

They  were  not  alone  in  the  precious  orchard, 
his  guide  and  he ;  but  with  them  was  a  company 
of  folk,  men  and  women  and  little  children.  And 
of  these  one  here  and  one  there  was  gathering 
from  the  jewelled  trees,  but  almost  all  of  the  thick 
crowd  were  busy  with  other  gathering.  Stooping 
to  the  ground,  grovelling  on  the  ground,  they 
were  filling,  in  wild  and  sweating  haste,  pockets 
and  pouches  and  bags. 

At  first  Goldie  could  not  di.scern  what  things 
they  were  -that  they  heaped  together,  \  with 
jostling  and  lunging,  in  mad  and  fierce  desire. 
But  after  a  while  their  labour  became  plain  to 
him,  and  he  wondered  and  might  hardly  trust  the 
truth  of  what  he  saw.  For  some  were  heaping  up 
stones  of  the  way— coarse  and  common  stones — 
and  some  were  gathering  mire. 

While  the  child  was  still  musing  on  that  strange 
sight,  darkness  was  falling  fast,  so  that  the  guide 
hasted  him  and  said,  '*  It  is  full  time  that  we  were 
on  our  way."  Then,  as  one  by  one  Goldie  raised 
the  precious  jewels  of  his  choice,  the  guide,  with 
a  style  or  graving  tool  that  he  carried  within  his 
vesture,  quickly  wrote  upon  each  its  fair  and 
happy  name  ;  and,  having  wrapped  the  stones  in 
a  scarf,  and  having  made  it  fast  about  his  neck, 
the  boy  gave  his  hand  to  the  good  guide,  and  they 
went  forth  from  the  garden. 

What  befell  after  that  Goldie  could  never  fairly 
relate  ;  but  gradually  out  of  dim  and  struggling 
fancies  and  flitting  twilight's  gleams  there  grew 
up  memory  and  clear  knowledge. 

That  stately  mansion,  high  and  wonderful,  was 
none  other  than  his  home. 
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That  orchard  of  splendid  fruit  was  tho  little 
garden  wherein  he  and  hitt  brothers  worked  and 
played. 

In  a  great  astonishment  the  boy  turned  to  hia 
guide,  but  there  was  no  presence  beside  him  now. 
So,  with  a  dazed  and  groping  mind,  he  went  on, 
and  in  a  httle  space  he  stood  within  that  room 
from  which  he  bad  set  forth. 

Stepping  straightway  to  the  window,  Ooldie 
drew  out  the  ti-easure  be  had  gathered.  And, 
as  he  held  up  the  golden  apple  that,  like  a 
glow-worm,  bathed  itself  in  a  soft  light  of  its 
own,  the  rooon  fiung  down  radiance  of  clearer 
shiue,  and  the  boy  might  read  the  markiog  of 
the  stones.    And  on  this  wise  the  writing  ran  : 

"  Golden  apple  from  the  tree  of  good  thought 
midway  of  tlie  garden." 

And  upon  the  pearls  he  read,  gmven  upon  the 
largest  pearl  of  the  cluster,  in  writing  very  small, 
yet  clear  to  trace :  "  Pearls  from  the  tree  of  good 
words  westward  of  the  garden."  And  upon  the 
opal :  "  Opal  from  the  tree  of  good  deeds  east- 
ward of  the  garden." 

Then  Goldie  was  about  to  put  np  the  jewels 
again  ;  but  he  found  within  the  scarf  yet  another 
gem— a  diamond  of  most  pure  light,  as  large, 


well-nigfa,  it  seemed  to  him,  aa  the  diamond  of  i 
cottage  window-pane,  hard,  and  already  cut  by 
one  very  skilful  in  the  jeweller's  art.  And 
Goldie  knew  that  that  coetly  gem  had  not  been 
gathered  by  his  own  hands,  but  had  been  secretly 
thrust  upon  him  by  the  gentle-hearted  guide. 
And  uyion  that  the  inscription  was  on  this 
wise  :   "  The  Diamond  of  Prayer," 

(teldie  took  the  diamond  up  and  made  trial 
of  its  edge  upon  the  window  glass.  It  was  keen 
and  very  strong — of  an  edge  that  scarce  anything 
might  blunt. 

And  Goldie  remembered  that  with  a  diamond 
all  other  precious  stones  ate  cut  and  ehajied 
and  made  to  shine. 

The  child's  eyes  grew  large  and  dim  with 
wonder. 

"And  it  is  from onr garden," he  said, "that  these 
shining  jewels  came — our  garden,  that  seemed  s» 
poor  and  mean,  planted  with  only  such  common 
trees,  bearing  so  little  fruit!  Oh,  wonderfol, 
most  wonderful  !  I  have  been  longing  for 
strange  adventures,  and  this  place  of  marvels 
lies  about  my  home.  I  have  been  dreaming 
of  Treasure  Island,  and  almost  at  my  feet  lay 
the  Isle  of  Jewelled  Fruits ' " 


THE    CHILDREN'S     LATEST    FAVOURITE. 


A  forttiUl  from  I.i/t  by  C.  Stid,  ITMbip). 
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SCRIPTURE    LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

INTERNATIONAL    SERIES. 


Mat  lerH.— Ptnl  Preachiac  to  the  GentUes. 

To  read — Act9  xir.    8 — 22.     Golden    Text — art//.    47. 

NTRODUCTION.  Apostles 
persecuted  at  Iconium  fled 
to  hill-country  of  Lyoaonia. 
People  only  half-ciyilised. 
At  once  Paul  and  Barnabas 
began  to  preach  Gospel  to 
them. 

I.  Apostles  Healiflf 
(8 — 10).  Lystra,  villagre 
in  hills — home  of  Jewess 
Eunice  and  her  mother 
Lois  (zvi.  1).  Her  son 
Timothy  carefully  taught 
Scriptures  (2  Tim.  iii.  15).  St  Paul  preaches  daily 
-probably  in  market-place.  A  lifelong  cripple 
hears,  listens,  believes,  attracts  notice  of  apostles; 
is  seen  by  his  very  face  to  have  true  faith  ;  is 
bidden  in  loud  voice  (for  all  to  hear)  to  stand 
upright ;  at  once  obeys,  leaps  up,  walks.  Here  w&s 
sign  of  God's  power.  Isaiah*s  prophecy  (xxxv.  6) 
fulfilled,  for  the  "lame  man  leaps  as  an  hart." 

Lessons.    (1)  Power  of  faith.    All  things  possible. 
(2)  Power  of  God.    Can  save  to  the  uttermost. 

n.  Apostles  Worshipped  (11—18).  People  amazed 
—think  their  own  tutelary  gods  come  to  them. 
Desire  to  do  them  honour.  Procession  of  priests  and 
oxen  for  sacrifice.  People  in  greatest  excitement. 
Apostles  at  once  stop  all  this — rend  clothes  to  show 
^Tief  and  horror.  Tell  them  they  are  men  like  them- 
selves, come  to  tell  of  the  true  God,  Creator  of  world. 
Speak  of  His  goodness  to  men  in  giving  food  to  all. 
Can  scarcely  restrain  people  from  worshipping  them. 
Lesson.  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord  thy  God, 
and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve. 

III.  Apostles  Maltreated  (19—24).  What  a  change ! 
Crowds  easily  led,  proverbially  fickle  (je.g,  "  Hosanna'' 
to  Christ  changed  in  four  days  to  "Crucify''),  persuaded 
by  Jews  €o  stone  St.  Paul.  He  is  dragged  out  of  the 
city,  left  for  dead — but  restored  by  prayers  of  the 
disciples.  God  has  more  work  for  him  to  do.  The 
message  is  carried  on  from  village  to  village.  Dis- 
ciples are  confirmed  in  faith,  courage  and  endurance. 
Lesson.  Blessed  are  they  that  arc  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake. 

Tbe  Gospel  aa  Offsnce  to  its  Enemies. 

A  great  genera],  going  in  before  bii<  king,  stumbled  over 
his  sword.  *'  I  see,*'  said  the  king,  **your  sword  is  in  the 
way,"  The  warrior  answered,  **  Your  Majesty's  enemies 
have  often  felt  the  same  "  That  our  Gospel  offends  the 
great  King's  enemies  is  no  regret  to  Christ's  soldiers. 

Mav  23rd.— The  Conference  at  Jerusalem. 

To  read — ArU  xr.  1—8.  22—21).    OMenText-^Ver,  11. 
St.   Paul's  first  missionary  journey  over,  he  and 
Barnabas  returned  to  Antioch  and  held  a  missionary 
meeting  (xiv.  26,  27)  describing  their  work. 


L  Ike  Coancil  (1—8).  Tlie  qvestion  in  dUpute. 
Must  Gentile  converts  be  circumcised  ?  Raised  by 
some  Jews  from  Jerusalem — probably  Pharisees 
(ver.  5),  strict  in  exact  observance  of  Jewish  Law — 
say  no  salvation  except  to  those  circumcised. 

The  viembers.  James,  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem,  the 
president  (ver.  13,  19).  The  apostles  and  elders  take 
part  in  discussion.    All  the  other  brethren  present. 

T/te  statements.  By  the  Pharisees.  All  convert.4 
must  become  Jews — as  regards  all  parts  of  the  Law, 
viz.  the  Moral,  Ten  Commandments,  duty  to  God  and 
man  ;  6Vt?7,  duties  as  citizens  ;  Ceremonialy  religious 
rites  and  ceremonies.    This  last  the  one  in  dispute. 

St.  Peter  tells  how  God  had  shown  him,  by  the 
vision  at  Joppa,  that  all  men  were  equal  in  His  sight 
(x.  15)  ;  how  God  had  sent  Holy  Spirit  to  Cornelius 
and  friends  upon  their  believing  in  Jesus  (xi.  15 — 18). 

Lesson.    Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

IL  The  Decision  (22—29).  Vnanimovs.  Whole 
body  of  Christians  agreed.  Send  a  deputation  to 
Antioch,  with  Paul  and  Barnabas  to  announce  the 
result  to  the  Gentile  Christians  there. 

Dec f sire— 03  told  in  a  letter.  They  have  heard  with 
regret  how  the  Gentile  Christians  have  been  troubled 
about  keeping  the  whole  Law.  They  have  deliberated 
under  guidance  of  Holy  Ghost,  and  determined  that 
they  need  not  become  Jews ;  only  they  must  abstain 
from  food  offered  to  idols — to  mark  their  abhorrence 
of  idolatry ;  from  blood,  which  is  the  life ;  and  from 
sins  of  impurity,  for  the  body  is  temple  of  Holy 
Ghost  (1  Cor.  vi.  19). 

Lessons,  (l)  The  Holy  Ghost  shall  guide  you  into 
all  truth.  (2)  Submit  yourselves  one  to  another  in 
the  fear  of  God. 

DUAculties. 

I  was  onoe  at  sea,  on  a  voyage  to  New  Zealand,  on  a 
very  dark  night.  The  captain  called  me  on  deck  to 
spoak  to  me.  It  was  so  dark  that  I  could  not  see  my 
finger  when  held  up  before  my  eyes.  He  led  me  to  the 
binnacle  in  front  oC  the  steersman.  There  was  the  com- 
pass fixed,  and  on  either  side  was  a  bright  lan)p  shining: 
down  upon  it  and  makinff  it  clear.  So  does  the  Holy 
Spirit  shine  on  God's  Word  and  make  all  plain. 

May  30i'H.-Cbrf8tian  Faith  Leads  to  Works. 

To     read — St.    James    ii.     14 — 23.       Golden     Text —  % 

Ver.  18. 

Writer  of  this  letter  James,  one  of  the  Twelve, 
called  the  Lord^s  brother  (St.  Mark  vi.  3),  one  of  the 
sons  of  Alphseus  and  Mary  ;  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
Letter  full  of  practical  matters,  such  as  good  works, 
treatment  of  the  poor,  benefit  of  prayer.  To-day *s 
lesson  about  faith  seen  by  works. 

I.  Faith  Dead  without  Works  (14--18).  Meaning 
of  faith.  Stands  here  for  the  profession  of  being  a 
Christian.  Such  a  person  will  say  "  Lord,  Lord  " — i.e. 
profess  to  believe  in  Christ  and  pray  to  Him.  Oughc 
tq^ihow  that  he  does  so  by  doing  His  works.  Christ 
always   went   about  doing  good — His  followers  must 
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do  the  same.    Christ  tells  in  aocoont  of  last  day  how 
works  of  mercy  will  be  treated  (St.  Matt  xxv.  45). 

Lesson.  Lord,  I  believe;  help  Thou  mine  uii« 
beUef. 

II.  Examples  of  Faith  (19—23).  FaUe,  The  devils 
believe  in  God.  Forced  to  own  His  power — e.g.  when 
east  out  of  the  demoniac  (St.  Mark  ▼.  7,  8).  But  they 
work  against  God,  not  for  Him — tempting  men  to  sin 
(Job  ii.  5,  6 ;  St.  Matt.  iv.  2),  They  tremble  at  their 
coming  destruction  (Rev.  xx.  10). 

True,  Abraham.  Story  of  his  trial  well  known 
(Gen.  xxii.  1,  2).  Bidden  to  offer  up  his  only  well^ 
beloved  son,  who  was  promised  to  be  the  head  of  a 
jrreat  nation,  at  onoe  obeyed,  believing  implicitly  in 
God  that  He  must  know  beet  and  only  command  what 
was  right ;  also  that  Ck)d  could  restore  Isaac  to  life 
(Heb.  xi.  19). 

Lesson.  Without  faith  it  is  impossible  to  please 
God. 

Faith  Seen  in  Action. 

6ne  of  the  old  Puritan  fathers  used  to  say,  Our  graces 
are  not  apparent  unless  they  are  in  exercise.  You  walk 
through  a  wood,  and  there  may  be  pheasants,  partridges, 
and  hares  all  round  you.  You  will  not  see  them  till  one 
flies  out  of  his  hiding  or  a  hare  starts  before  you.  You 
see  them  in  motion,  but  while  they  are  quiet  In  the 
copee  you  do  not  observe  them.  So  faith  and  love  and 
all  Christian  virtues  are  best  seen  by  being  called  into 
action. 

June  Oth.— Sio8  of  tk«  Toague. 

To    read — St,    James    Hi.     1—13.      Cf olden     Text — 

Pi.  xxxiv.  l.S. 

Last  lesson  spoke  of  works  jrenerally  as  result  of 
faith.  To-day's  gives  a  particular  instance.  Two 
commandments  speak  of  sins  of  the  tongue.  Third 
tells  of  sin  against  God — taking  His  Name  in  vain. 
Ninth  tells  of  sin  against  man— bearing  false  witness. 

I.  The  Tongue  (1—6).  What  it  is.  That  part  of 
body  by  which  wo  speak  to  others,  utter  thoughts. 
Small  things  can  produce  great  results.  Examples— 
a  little  piece  of  iron  in  horse's  mouth  makes  it  obey. 
A  small  rudder  directs  large  ship.  A  match  can  pro- 
duce a  great  fire.  So  tongue  can  do  great  work  for 
harm  or  good.    Able  to  defile  whole  body. 

Biff  work  for  harm.  Talking  too  much  instead  of 
listening.  Saying  wrong  things,  such  as  cross  words, 
which  irritate  ;  unhifid  ones,  which  cause  pain  ;  Ites^ 
which  do  much  harm  to  ourselves  or  others  ;  impure 
words,  which  often  lead  to  sin.    • 

Big  work  for  good.  Speaking  fftntly  when  pro- 
voked, kindly  to  those  in  trouble,  forgiving  those  who 
have  done  us  harm.  This  is  pleasing  to  G<xi  (1  Pet. 
ii.  20).  Remind  of  David  to  his  brothers  (1  Sam. 
xvii.  29).    Stephen  when  dying  (Acts  vii.  60). 

IL  Difficult  to  Rule  (7—13).  Tlie  fart.  Tongoe 
moves  easily — almost  seems  to  speak  of  itself — ^there- 
fore very  hard  to  keep  in  order.  Is  ruled  by  the 
thoughts.  Therefore  words  show  what  a  man's 
character  is  (St.  Matt.  xii.  34).  Even  Moses'  tongue 
not  completely  tamed — ^he  *'  spake  unadvisedly " 
(Ps.  cvi.  33). 

The  mixture.  Nature  warns  against  mixed  words, 
good  and  bad.  Trees  always  give  same  fruit,  and 
springs  same  kind  of  water.    So  man*s  heart  should 


produce  same  kind  of  words.     That  will  show  a  ;rood 
and  wise  man. 

Lesson.  Set  a  watch,  O  Lord,  before  my  moutk 
Keep  the  door  of  my  lips. 

Profiuio  Swearing. 

A  citizen  of  Cologne,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  who  was  al«M) 
an  archbishop,  was  one  day  overheard  swearing  verr 
profanely.  A  peasant  who  stood  by  seemed  to  wonder 
greatly  at  his  conduct.  The  citizen  asked  him  what  be 
was  surprised  at.  "  To  hear  an  arob bishop  swear,"  said 
the  peasant.  *'  I  swear,**  said  the  man,  '*  not  as  an  arch- 
bishop, but  as  a  citizen."  "  But,  sir,"  said  the  peasant. 
**  when  the  citizen  goes  to  perdition,  what  will  beccnce 
of  the  archbishop  ?  '* 


June  13th.— St.  Paars  Advice  to  Timothy. 

To    read— 2     Tim.    i.     1—7  ;     Hi.     14—17.        Gold<^ 

Text — 2   Tim.   Hi.   15. 

This  letter  written  by  St  Paul  daring  his  second 
imprisonment  at  Rome  (A.D.  68),  a  few  months  before 
his  death,  to  Timothy,  Bishop  of  Ephesus,  but  bom 
and  b;*ought  up  at  Lystra  in  Lycaonia  (Acts  zir.  t> : 
xvi.  l),  which  St  Paul  visited  on  his  first  missionary 
journey. 

I.  Timothy's  Religion  (i.  1—7).  Salutation.  Frt>v* 
St.  Paul,  an  apostle  of  Christ — not  self-appointed,  but 
by  God's  will — not  for  earthly  objects,  but  to  teach  the 
life  in  Christ  Jesus  (Phil.  i.  21).  To  Timothy,  hi.* 
"  son  in  the  faith"  (1  Tim.  i.  2)— <>.  taught  by  him 
to  believe  in  Jesus. 

Wishes,  God's  favour,  pardon  and  peace.  This 
the  Divine  order.  God  inclines  hearts  to  Himself, 
forgives  sins  of  the  penitent  ;   result — ^joy  and  peace. 

Remembrance,  Timothy  never  forgotten  —  is 
prayed  for  constantly,  is  longed  for  by  the  prisoner  : 
his  sorrow  at  jnurting  is  cherisbcd  as  a  token  of 
his  affection  (1  Tim.  iii.  14). 

Exhortation.  God's  grace  must  be  stirred  up.  A 
fire  left  to  itself  goes  out,  an  unused  limb  gets  stiff. 
Timothy  must  not  be  afraid  of  the  cares  of  his  oflBce 
or  coming  troubles. 

Lesson.  Endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier  ol 
Jesus  Christ. 

IL  Timothy's  Knowledge  (iii.  U-17).  Whrurr  f 
From  the  Holy  Scriptures— i.r.  the  Old  Testament. 
Shows  how  they  teach  of  Christ.  Prophecies  foretold 
His  birth,  sufferings,  death.  Types,  such  as  the  lamb 
at  Passover,  showed  the  same  in  figures.  **  The  OW 
Testament  is  made  clear  by  the  New  ;  the  New  lit* 
hid  in  the  Old."    Timothy  been  taught  from  a  child. 

Wherefore  f  To  become  wise,  not  in  earthly,  but 
in  heavenly  learning;  Scriptures— written  under 
guidance  of  God's  Spirit— teach  salvation  and  guide 
man's  life.  Like  armour,  they  defend  from  temp- 
tation and  equip  for  all  good. 

Lesson.  Open  Thou  mine  eyes,  that  I  mar  .sot* 
the  wondrous  things  of  Thy  law. 


Home  Influence. 

A  merchant  wanted  a  boy  in  his  place  of  business  and 
put  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper  for  one.  A  crowd 
of  applicants  appeared.  He  tlicrefore  altered  his  adver- 
tisement the  next  day  in  order  to  sift  ihem  :  "  Wanted 
—a  boy  who  always  obeys  his  mother."  The  next  day 
only  two  boys  applied  for  the  post.    He  took  both. 


■STOXfi. 


HBttm'B  Handiwork. 

IT  iH  iL  hiiiKulnr  fact 
tliitt       tUtliough 
Jewish  law  had 
rorbtdden  the 
inskinK  of  likencHses, 
Kurty   Christians    ac- 
i:eiited  in  Dioitalc  and 
on      cillivaH      repre- 
!<en  tat  Ions      parport- 
in^  to  be  the  ftaturea 
of  JeNUH  of  Xazareth. 
The  Caqjenter's  Son, 
whose      life      wiis 
lilumeleHs   and  witii- 
oul.  a  blemish,  should 
"Kw    OP    THR     I""**    ^^a    pictured 
witli    ail    expression 
of    tenderness  for 
(ro|..i-fa»c  j/n.  r   /.    Barom.  It.      fftHeQ  man;    yet  we 
*""""■"""■*"'  llnd  one  of  the  flret 

In  mosaic,  on  St. 
I'aul's  wilhont  tlie  walls  of  Rome,  with  utarhiR 
eyes  and  altogether  unlovely.  In  the  seventh 
iciitury  Hadrian  I.  Issued  a  command  that 
Christ  should  be  represented  In  as  beautiful 
form  and  colour  a»  art  could  depict.  The 
-•tflndard  was  low,  but  piRments  in  the  hand 
■  if  man  had  produced  more  plcasinK  pictures. 
HiinninR  down  the  channel  of  time,  Titian  and 
V'lindyct  materialised  their  conception  of  the 
i'iitient  Sufferer  in  more  lovely  form,  retainin;;, 
however,  the  preconceived  tj-pe,  which  to  the 
present  hour  no  artist  dcTiaten  from,  save  in 
minor  details,  Roman,  Russinn,  French,  German. 
cir  Spanish  all  adhering  to  the  original.  Christ 
was  first  supposed  to  resemble  the  dark-haired 
tjislem  Jew,  but  finally  a  fair  type  was  adopted. 
■■HavLna;  travelled  extensively,  it  has  been  my  privi- 
IcKc,"  writes  a  correspondent  (Mrs.  E.  J.  Bacon), 
■■  to  study  many  pictures  representintc  our  Uivlne 
Master,  but  not  one  prompts  the  Bible  exclama- 
lion  :  'My  Lord  and  my  God.'  It  chanced 
(»'hat  else  could  it  be,  save  that  our  steps  are 
Kuidedn  that  in  climbing  a  hieh  mountain  in 
Bavaria  sixteen  years  ago,  I  took  from  beneath 
my  feet  two  fragments  of  tile  limeNtone  forma- 
lion,  about  an  inch  long,  as  geological  speci- 
mens for  a  cabinet  of  minerals.  Eight  years 
after,  in  turning  one  quite  accidentally,  the  light 
fell  upon  the  surface,  bringing  into  di.slinct  de- 
lineation a  correct  anatomical  reproduction  of  the 
preconceived  type  of  ChrlHt  face  handed  down  by 


the  Old  Master!!,  showing  a  deeper  and  more 
pathetic  touch  of  patient  suffering.  Neither 
veinings,  nor  yet  one  touch  from  Xature'.-^ 
wondrous  colour-box  (save  the  '  yellowish  tint 
common  to  limestone)  forma  the  features,  making 
the  discovery  of  Hnding  the  face  read  like  a  fairy 
tale.  My  own  opinion  would  be  of  smalt  moment. 
Geologists,  scientists,  and  clergymen  have  alloweil 
the  use  of  their  opinions  In  a  small  bri>rhiire,  in 
which,  with  one  accord,  it  Li  emphasised:  'XO' 
tool  of  man  has  touched  its  surface.' " 

[We  can  have  no  doubt  that  the  world  has  been 
denied  the  possession  of  an  authentic  likeness  of 
its  Saviour  for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing 
that  idolatrous  adoration  of  ,the  outward  form, 
which  would  liave  been  detclmental  to  the  promo- 
tion of  true  spiritual  worship. — Kd.] 

Don't  Stir  vp  Cnraption. 

Those  who  believe  in  the  doctrine  of  original 
sin,  or  human  depravity,  are  more  likely  ty  be  on 
their  guar<l  against 
committing  wicked- 
ness than  those  who 
do  not.  They  feel 
that  there  is  no 
depth  of  depravity 
to  which  they  may 
not  sink.  They  know 
tlwt  nothing  but  the 
grace  of  (iod  can 
keep  them  from  the 
worst  sin  and  crime. 
Feeling  that  they  are 
corrupt  at  bottom, 
they  keep  away  from 
whatever  Is  likely  to 
stir   up   this  currup- 


"  TwelT«  Hontha  from  above. 

HsnC*."  IC^rrrlfUr   tin   C  J.    i'n™.! 

BoRwelt  tells  us 
that,  a  person  having  behaved  very  rudely  Co  him, 
he  went  to  Dr.  Johnson  and  talked  of  It  as  a. 
serious  matter.  Dr.  Johnson  laughed,  iiud  !!ai<i. 
■'Consider,  sir,  how  Insignificant  this  will  appear 
twelve  months  hence."  Were  this  consiileration 
applied  to  most  of  the  little  vexations  of  life,  by 
which  our  quiet  is  too  often  disturlied,  I  hey  would 
appear  of  very  small  account.  Very  often  Christian 
workers  a^e  ve.xed  by  slights  and  worries  arising 
from  the  malice  and  jealousy  of  opponents.     Let 


The  Quiver. 


Iw  Stoiy  of  tha  Ctom. 

is  told  of  a  pocH'  Russian  who  ob- 
(Stained  his  living  iis  ui 
Ingenious  p^)er-cutler,  but 
having  committed  foaa 
icrave  ofTent^,  was  cod 
demned   to  death   and  as. 

^  into  prison  until  the  awful 
day  of  doom  arrived.  The 
time  at  length  came  (or 
carrying    out     the     terrible 

/  sentence ;  but  on  one  con- 
dition alone  would  bis  lile 
be  spared,  which  w«a  Uus: 
that  with  one  cut  of  tbe 
scissors  he  should  describe 
the  Story  of  the  Ctohs.   He 

a  most  unique  manner.    Maj  ve 

.he  poor  Russian  found  the  still 
of   that  Cross  \a 


them  reflect  thnt  most  of  these  will  have  Tunlshed 
in  a  year'a  lime,  and,  if  not,  that  we  all  can  say, 
"Eternity,  be  thou  my  refuge  I" 


Oliver  Wemlell  Holmes   used  to  do  most  of  his 

pletiaaiit  and  useful  thinking  while  he  sculled  "his 
boat  or  lay  down  in  the  tiottom  and  let  her  drift. 
Time  and  tide  are  always  closely  assoctateij,  and  the 
tide  or  stream  a-s  It  passes  must  Eometimes  cause 
us  to  ask  ourselves,  ''  What  about  the  time  of 
iny  life?  Is  it  not  passing  In  the  same  swift  but 
silent  and  almost  imperceptible  way?"  Then,  when 
we  see  the  reeds  shaken  with  the  wind,  we  are 
perhaps  led  to  think  wlicther  we  resemble  them, 
or  whether  we  have  opinions  of  onr  own  and  can 
stand  up  independently  for  wliat  we  consider  to 
be  right.  Our  Lord  l-aught  the  people  on  many 
occasions  out  of  a  boat,  and  we  may  learn  tesHOlis 
from  His  spirit  as  we  sit  or  lie  in  a  boat  on 
summer  evenings.  One  night,  at  Durban,  in  South 
Africa,  an  English  soldier  walked  up  and  down 
doing  sentry-go.  He  was  addicted  to  drinking 
and  swearing,  but. that  night  the  stars  slione  so 
brightly  that  they  made  him  think.  He  prayed 
to  God  to  change  \\\9,  heart,  and  he  became  a 
(tilferent  man.  So  It  is  that  God  sometimes  uses 
Xature's  silent  influences  to  brini*  us  to  Himself, 
and  with  these  we  are  surrounded  when  we  row 
or  drift  in  a  boat  amongst  hill  and  woods  with  the 
blue  sky  above  us  and  the  blue  waters  beneath. 


A  FsUnw-PMliiig. 

^s   that    Henry   VIII.,    wandering 

je  streets  "f  London  in  disgnise, 

De  of   the  watch,  and,  not  giTinit 

of   himself,   was   shut   up  in  the 

r   for   the   n^ht   without  fire  or 

liberation    he    made    a   grant  of 

of  coats  an4  a  quantity  of  bread 

rleoiiers  in  the  Compter.    So  it  ia 

•n  through  the  same   trial,  gives 

sympathise.    It  is  only  when  we 

afOictiou,   racking    doubts,   and 

..v.vu„  v^»i.v»„.ons,  that  we  can  console  those  in 

a  similar  condition. 

New  Boolu  and  Hew  EdiUoni. 
It  is  not  often  that  we  bear  of  a  maimed  man 
being  sent  into  the  Foreign  Mission  field,  but  Ihi-s 
honour  belongs  to  Mr.  George  Stott,  who  was  ac- 
cepted tor  mission  work  more  than  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  by  the  China  Inland  Mission.  Wbeii 
asked  why  he,  having  only  one  leg.  was  bO  anxiaun 
to  go  to  China,  he  replied;  "I  do  not  see  Ibosr 
with  two  legs  going,  so  I  must,"  and  his  labours 
liave  been  most  abundantly  bleeaed.  An  inliTen. 
ing  account  of  the  life-work  of  Mr.  Stott  and  LL- 
wife  has  Just  been  written  by  the  latter,  onder 
the  title  "Twenty-sti  Yeara  of  Missionary  Work 
in  China"  (Hodder  &  Stoughton),  and  it  form>< 
a  most  encouraging  and.  In  many  respects,  a  re 
markable  record  of  missionary  effort  amongst  lh» 
teeming  millions  of  the  Celestial  Empire.— Re- 
verting to  our  own  country,  we  have  much  plea- 
sure in  drawing  attention  to  a  new  series  of 
iUustrated  booklets,  announced  by  Messn^.  Isbister. 
on  "English  Cathedrals."  written,  in  each  ca»e. 
by  an  acknowledged  authority.  The  first  four, 
which  have  just  reached  us,  deal  respeotivelj  with 
"  Westminster  Abbey,"  by  the  Dean  of  Canterbury ; 
"York  Minster,"  by  the  Dean  of  York;  "Win- 
chester Cathedral."  by  Canon  Benham;  and  "St. 
Alban's  Abbey,"  by  Canon  Llddell.-Wo  have  also 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  "The  Origin  of 
Genesis"  (Elliot  Stock),  by  Pastor  George  Stosch. 
which  the  author  defines  as  "a  defence  of  the 
first  book  of  Holy  Scripture  against  the  destruc- 


Short  Assoiis. 
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tlve  critlcfsms  of  a  dIsliit«Krating  science";  new 
eilitiona  (which  reach  ns  from  Messrs.  Longmans) 
of  Miss  Lucy  SoulBb/s  "  Stray  Thoughts  for 
Uothera  and  Teachers,"  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Mackail's 
"BIblia  Innocentlum"  —  under  which  title  the 
autbor  issaes  a  series  of  short  chapters  od  Old 
Testament  history,  written  In  a  simple  style  for 
children;  aad  the  new  volume  of  "Who's  Who" 
(Adam  and  Charles  Black),  which  will  be  found 
more  than  uanally  useful  In  ite  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  form. 


CbiliUaii  "Eipril  de  Corpi." 
In  a  reoently  published  French  book,  the  British 
nnoy  and   its   achievements   are   criticised    in  no 
friendly     spirit.      The    author    denies     that    the 
Kn^lish  soldier  is  better  than   the  soldjer  of  any 
other  country ;  tiut  he  attributes   the   many  vic- 
tories of  the  Britisher  entirely  to  his  insufferable 
conceit,    which,   when   he   ha4    been   handsomely 
i>eaten.  prevented  his  believing  In  the  possibility 
vF  defeat,  and  retiring  from  the  fleld  as  he  ought 
to  have  done  it  he  played  the  game  fairly.     "  But," 
says   the    writer,   "  what  can    you   do   with    men 
wbo   are   so   infatuated    with   conceit   that   every 
private  soldier  says  to  himself— 'The  British  army 
is  the  finest   in  the  world,   my  regi- 
ment   is    the    finest    la    the    British 
army,  and  I  am  the  finest  soldier  In 
my  raiment')"     It   is  to   be   hoped, 
'hat  this  criticism  is  true,  for  though 
not    meant   to   be    Battering,   it   is   a 
Ifood     description    of    the    eaprit    de 
rorps  which  is,  or  at  least  has  been, 
cultivated   in   our   army.      And   there 
if!    need    of    the    same  sort   of   thing 
in  the  Church  milit«uit.      Here,  how- 
I'ver,  Christ  must  be  substituted  for 
self.     Uiii  religion  is  the  best  in  tho 
world,    and     it    enables     those     who 
come   under   \tx   influeifce   to   be  and 
to  do   far  better  than  those   who  do 
not      "  I   can   do   all  things  through 
Christ  who  strengtheneth  me." 

Th»  "  Lud  of  Promiie." 
There  is  something  particularly  pa- 
thetic about  this  esseutially  ordinary' 
looking  phott^^raph.  It  illustrates 
one  of  the  grim  ironies  of  East  End 
life.  The  "Land  of  Promise"  is  a 
miserable  alley  in  one  of  the  lowest 
part«  of  London.  On  one  side  stands 
a  flaring  public-honsc ;  011  the  other. 
the  infirmary.  The  alley  leads  down 
to  the  workhouse.  In  this  "  Land  of 
Promise"  men  and  women  and  child- 
ren have  died  of  starvation.  Such 
a  picture  sums  up  the  tragedy  of  the 
East  End—a  tragedy  without  a  touch 
of  romance:  a  tragedy  of  drink,  dis- 
ease, and  death. 


"Capablo  of  BeoomloE." 

It     has    been    remarked    that    one 

secret    of    the   great  chami    of    the 


conversation  of  a  well-known  lady  in  society  was 
that  she  was  not  merely  careful  to  avoid  ever  re- 
peating an  ill-natured  story  of  anyone,  but,  where 
there  was  positively  nothing  of  good  to  be  said, 
had  always  some  apt  line  of  poetry  or  some  pro- 
verb to  bring  forward  urging  mercy— " Mercy,  oh! 
HO  mnch  grander  than  Justice."  Cm  one  occasion, 
after  listening  with  polite  self-restraint  to  a 
scandalous  story  about  a  well-known  member  of 
society,  she  said,  with  characteristic  sweetness, 
"Yes,  he  was  very  fallible,  yet  how  capable  of 
becoming    that    greatest    of    oil    things— a    good 


A  Conqnaror'E  Claim. 

"  .\sk  what  thou  wilt,  to  the  half  of  my  king. 
dom ! "  exclaimed  the  King  of  France  when  the 
brave  Maid  of  Orleans  knelt  before  him  to  resign 
her  warrior-life  and  obtain  his  permission  to 
return  to  her  village  home.  Ages  before  ha<l 
such  words  been  spoken  from  a  throne  and  to  a 
woman ;  we  know  under  what  scandalous  cir- 
cumstances, and  with  what  cruel  result.  But 
listen  now:  "Jdy  request,  most  gracious  Hftjeaty, 
is  that  my  poor  native  hamlet,' Domremy,  be  hence- 
forth free  from  public  taxation."  In  vain  did 
her   royal   master    strive    to    endow    with    other 
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richer  aiid  more  panional  favours  the  kavIoup  of  his 
kingdom  and  bestower  ol  his  crown  ;  and  so  (or 
nearly  four  hundred  yeare,  until  the  French  Revolu- 
tion swept  away  all  sacred  rights,  there  stood  in 
every  annual  register  of  provincial  tax-collection 
one  blank  page,  with  the  simple  superscription : 
"  DoDiremy— free :— The  Maid  of  Orleans."  As  one 
T«adB  of  tlie  shameful  oppression  exercised  by 
the   tas-collectors   of   those   days— how   from    the 


TffE  Quiver. 


reglBter,  "  the  Lamb's  Book  of  Life,"  there  stan'is 
written  iiy  the  finger  of  the  King  of  Kings  HhovH 
tlie  name  of  every  ransomed  sinner:  "Free  uml 
for  ever,  through  Jesus,  the  Son  of  God.~ 


Cbrlst'i  Baitins-FlaCM :   Cau   in  OalllM. 


Cana     in     Galilee 
where  the  Lord  Jesus 
Yet    this    was    the    i 


poor  man  was  exacted  by  threat  and  even  tortnre 
far  more  than  his  due,  while  the  rich  could  escape 
Jill  payments  by  a  bribe ;  how  the  collector's  horses 
were  turned  Into  the  little  cornfield  of  the  sinn- 
ing peasant,  who  was  mockingly  told  to  feed  on 
his  grass -we  realise  something  of  the  l)ene(it 
Mfured  to  her  people  by  the  noWe  maiden's  self- 
forgetting  petition.  Have  we  not  here  a  beauti- 
ful IHiistration  of  a  more  than  earthly  love  J— of 
One  who  by  the  sacrifice  of  Himself  vanquished  the 
liowers  of  evil,  that  the  kingdoms  of  this  world 
inighl  "  become  the  kingdonis  of  our  God."  and 
t-lainied  for  all  recompense,  counted  as  an  all- 
iTw.trding  joy.  the  deliverance  of  His  people  from 
the  cruel  bondage  of  sin  and  death  to  "the 
(ilorious  liberty  of  the  children  of  God'"J  And. 
therefore,  on  every  page  of  that  wondrous  heavenly 


town.  The  traditional  site  i^  a  small  vdlage  alwut 
four  and  a  half  miles  north  west  of  \azaivtb 
It  contains  the  ruins  of  a  church  said  to  stAnil 
over  the  house  in  which  the  miracle  of  chanpne 
water  Into  wine  took  place  The  fonntam  i- 
showii  from  which  the  water  for  the  miracle  Ba> 
brought. 

How  ShaU  I  Do  It? 
Some  people  pray  that  God  will  use  them,  'i°i 
they  want  Him  to  do  11  In  their  own  way,  Ttifif 
win  be  no  blessing  on  this  kind  of  work-  W> 
must  ask  not  merely,  "What  wilt  Thou  ta''e 
me  do.  Father!"  but  "How  wilt  Thou  havf  me 
doitf"  Very  often  the  way  a  thing  is  done  ia 
of  as  much  importance  as  the  thing  itsell 
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CliTistian  Etiquette. 

Many  of  the  rules  of  etiquette-  -perhaps  all  the 
most  important  ones— are  based  upon  kindly  feel- 
ing-and  thoughtful  consideration  for  others.  For 
instance,  politeness  requires  that  we  shall  speak 
if  Ave  can  praise,  but  be  silent  if  we  must  con- 
<lemn.  Unfortunately,  the  conventional  rule  ap- 
plies only  to  the  person  you  are  speaking  to;  but 
Christianity  requires  that  the  same  shall  hold 
good  in  the  case  of  the  absent.  "Politeness," 
?>ays  Marcus  Hare,  "is  the  outward  garment  of 
goodwill.  But  many  are  the  nutshells  in  which, 
if  you  crack  them,  nothing  like  a  kernel  is  to  be 
found." 

Ho  iBterference  Allowed. 

A  celebrated  cricketer  spent  so  much  tivie  in 
the  field  that  a  friend  remarked :  "  Surely  all  this 
cricketing  must  interfere  with  business."  "No," 
drawled  the  cricketer,  in  *  reply ;  "  but  business 
.sadly  interferes  with  cricket."  There  are  people 
who  are  as  afraid  of  religion  interrupting  their 
pleasures  as  this  cricketer  was  jealous  of  •  the 
interference  of  business  with  his  pastime. 

The  Ceatre  of  Everything. 

Cologne  Is  a  very  easy  town  for  a  stranger  to 
find  his  way  In,  because  the  Dom,  or  Cathedral, 
is  the  centre  of  everything,  and  can  be  seen  from 
<?very  place.  If  you  do  not  know  where  you  are, 
^et  into  a  tramcar  with  "Dom"  on  it,  and  you 
will  soon  find  your  bearings.  What  this  Cathedral 
is  to  Cologne,  religion  should  be  to  our  daily  life 
-the  centre  from  which  all  things  spring,  and  to 
which  they  all  lead  up. 

"I  Never  Thought  of  That." 

When  people  have  committed  an  act  of  folly  or 
sin,  and  the  thing  they  ought  to  have  done  is 
pointed  out  to  them,  they  often  excuse  their  con- 
<\\ict  by  these  words:  "Oh,  I  never  thought  of 
that."  We  do  not  think  of  the  right  course  to 
take  until  it  is  too  late— this  is  the  explanation 
of  half  the  misery  of  the  world. 

No  Money  and  no  Drum. 

A  great  many  people  care  nothing  for  some  of 
<;od*s  best  gifts  because  they  are  common,  may 
be  had  for  nothing,  and  come,  like  the  Kingdom 
of  HeaveA,  without  observation— that  is  to  say, 
fuss  and  show.  "  If,"  writes  Stevenson,  "  we  were 
<>harged  so  much  a  head  for  sunsets,  or  if  God 
.sent  round  a  drum  before  the  hawthorns  came  in 
flower,  what  a  work  we  should  mtike  about  their 
Ijeauty ! " 

DiAcalt  to  Realise. 

Most  of  us  are  less  hard-hearted  and  unsym- 
pathetic than  we  seem  to  be ;  where  we  fail  is  in 
not  using  our  Imagination  in  reference  to  the 
woes  of  other  people.  For  instance,  the  writer 
has  often  occasion  to  travel  a  road  on  one  side  of 
whicb  there  is  a  large  county  prisen,  and  on  the 
other  a  hospital.  If,  somehow,  the  mental  and 
physical  pain  endured  by  the  inmates  of  these 
two  institutions  could  be  focussed,  so  as  to  make 
nit  impreserton  upon  the  mind,  we  would  not  pass 
them  so  indifferently. 


OUR    LEAGUE    OF    COMPASSION. 

During  the  past  four  weeks 
our  friends  and  sympathisers 
have  been  very  busy,  with 
the  pleasing  result  that  we 
have  been  enabled  to  ^  enrol 
over  six  thousand  new  mem- 
bers, which  brings  the  total 
membership  up  to 

40,8d0. 

This  is  a  very  gratifying 
.advance,  but  we  are  hopeful  of  being  able  to  an- 
nounce an  even  greater  increase  during  the  next 
month  as  the  result  of  the  two  schemes— "The 
Spreading -Tree"  and  "The  Scattering  Seed"-- 
which  we  have  outlined  in  the  January  and  March 
numbers,  and  which  are  being  used  by  some  of  our 
active  members  to  develop  the  League.  We  take 
this  opportunity  of  reminding  those  of  our  workers 
who  intend  to  compete  for  the  Guinea  Presentation 
Volumes  and  the  £6  Prize,  that  June  1st  is  the 
latest  date  for  sending  names  in  order  to  be 
eligible  for  these  Prizes.  In  addition  to  these 
special  offers.  Certificates,  Medals,  and  volumes 
are  still  given  on  the  conditions  whieh  are  stated 
belovv'. 

OBJECT   OF   THE   LEAGUE  :- 

TO  BAND  TOGETHER  CHRISTIANS  OF  ALL  CLASSE.S 
AND  -AGES  IN  THE  SERVICE  OF  GOD  FOR  THE 
WEI.FARE  OF  SUFFERING  MEN,  'WOMEN,  AND  CHIIiD- 
REN,     AND    ALSO     FOR     THE     WELL-BEING    OF     THE 

IX>W£R   ANIMALS. 

This  movement  has  been  organised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  into  one  great  force  the  Heivders 
of  The  Quiver  and  their  friends  in  helpful  sym- 
pathy with  the  afldicted  and  distressed,  whether 
men,  women,  or  children,  all  over  the  world,  as 
well  as  immediately  aroupd  us.  Members  of  the 
League  will  not  as  such  be  pledged  to  any  definite 
work  or  help,  but  will  be  understood  to  be  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  League, 
and  to  be  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
the  works  of  love  and  mercy  going  on  in  ^  their 
midst,  and  also  as  far  as  may  be  to  respond  to 
calls  upon  their  sympathy  and  prayers  on  behalf 
of  the  victims  of  any  sudden  and  overwhelming 

calamity. 

rules. 

1.  All  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  abore  objects 
are  invited  to  become  Members,  without  subscript  ion. 

2.  Intending  Members  are  only  required  to  sign  thrc 
accompanying  Declaration/  and  forward  it  to  the  *'  Editor 
of  Thk  Quiver,  Jjol  Belle  Sauvctgey  Ziondon»  E.C*  Any 
number  of  the  Membership  Forn^s  will  be  sapplied,  post 
free,  on  application. 

3.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  Ten  other  Members  shall  be  placed  in  a 
List  of  Honour  and  receive  a  Certificate  to  that 
effect. 

1.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  Fifty  Members  shall  be  classed  as  a 
Distinguished  Member  and  receive  a  CEUTmcATE  to 
that  effect,  with  a  distinctive  Medal. 

6.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  One  Hundred  Members  within  six 
months  will,  in  addition  to  being  classed  as  a  Dis- 
TiNOUiBHED  MEMBER,  be  awarded  a  suitable  Presenta- 
tion Volume. 

*  This  will  be  found  in  a  later  page  of  this  number. 
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OUR    NEXT. 

The  June  P^rt  of  The  Quiver  will  take  the 
form  of  a  Jubilee  Celebration  Number,  and  will 
appropriately  open  with  tlie  latest  full-size  por- 
trait of  Her  Majesty,  for  which  the  Queen  recently 
sat  to  Messrs.  Bassano.'  Sir  lewis  Morrle  has  Iieeu 
specially  commissioned  to  write  a  poem  for  this 
number  to  commemorate  the  sixty  years'  reign,  to 
which  he  has  given  the  title  **  Victoria  Victrix " : 
and  this  will  be  followed  by  a  fully  illustrated 
article  on  "Tlie  Queen  to  Ber  People/'  detailing  the 
happy  relations  which  have  always  existed  be- 
tween Her  Majesty  and  her  subjects,  and  quoting 
many  of  the  sympathetic  letters  and  messages 
which  the  Queen  has  addressed  to  her  people 
in  times  of  personal  and  national  sorrow  and 
rejoicing.  Another  special  item  will  be  a  lyric 
by  the  Rev.  8.  J.  Stone  (so  well  known  as  the 
author  of  "The  Church's  One  Foundation"),  en- 
titled "Victoria  tlie  Ck)od,"  which  is  in  five  stanzas, 
and  is  to  be  set  to  music  by  Dr.  G.  C.  Martin, 
organist  of  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.  The  Rev. 
Montague  Fowler,  Chaplain  to  the  late  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  will  contribut-e  a  timely 
article  on  "Her  Majesty's  Cliaplains,"  accompanied 
by  fifteen  portraits;  and  other  illustrated  papers 
will  deal  with  "The  Romance  of  British  Chris- 
tianity,'* by  the  Rev.  W.  Murdoch  Johnston  ; 
"Poyerty  in  01oyes»"  by  T.  Sparrow;  "A  Merchant 
in  Paper,"  by  Harry  A.  Da  vies;  and  *'The  Pre- 
cocious Child,"  by  Mrs.  E.  S.  Curry,  this  last  being 
specially  addressed  to  mothers.  In  addition  to  in- 
stalments of  the  two  serial  stories,  the  number  will 
also  include  three  complete  stories  by  Katherine 
Tynan,  A.  M.  Westrup,  and  Editli  R  Cnthell  re.spec- 
tively,  and  sermon  papers  by  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
of  St,  Paul's,  and  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Norwich. 


THE    QUIVER 
ORDER   OF   HONOURABLE   SERVICE. 

Established  1887. 

PATRON:    H.R.H.    PRINCESS    CHRfSTUN. 

A  This   Order,    which   was   formed   ten 

^j^BL        years  a^o  for  suitably  acJcnowledgiii^ 

^^^^^^    ^<^i^S  &i^<i  faithful  domestic  service,  ha.^ 

^^         been  re-opened  for  a  limited  period  for 

^  the  admission  of  new  members. 

The  Order  is  open  free  to  domestic  servants  of 
both  sexes,  under  conditions  which  were  fully 
set  out  on  page  575  of  our  last  issue.  The  foniis 
of  application  may  be  obtained  by  any  reader  ou 
enclosing  a  stamped  addressed  envelope  to  the 
''Editor  of  The  QriVER,  La  Belle  Sauragr, 
Ludgate  Hill  E.Cr 

THE  QUIVEB  FUNDS. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  March 
3rd,  1897,  up  to  and  including  March  29th,  1897. 
Subscriptions  received  after  this  date  will  bt* 
acknowledged  next  month  :— 

For  '*Tht  Quiver"  Waif  a' Fund:  Sanny  France,  178.  Id.: 
J.  J.  E.,  Go  van  (112th  donation),  oe. ;  Readers  of  The 
Ckristiatiy  £5 ;  A  Glasgow  Mother  (82nd  donation).  Is. 

For  **The  Quiver**  Playgrounds  Fund:  L.  Mitchell 
Camden  Town,  28. 

For  The  Indian  Leper  Famine  Fund :  Jack,  5?. :  Mrs. 
Brown,  £1 ;  Anon..  Sa. ;  Jack  Tar,  2s.  6d. ;  £.  F.  L.  M.,  2S'. ; 
Sunny  France,  £2. 

For  Dr.  Bamardo'a  Homes:  T.  T.  N.,  28.  6d.  AVe  are 
also  asked  to  acknowledge  the  following  amounts  seiit 
direct:— Symputhy,  78.  Cd.  ;  M.  M.,  58. 

For  The  Canal  Boat  Mutsion .-  Sunny  France,  lUa. 

For»TAc  Ragged  School  Vnioti:  Sunny  France,  lOs. 
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THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 


(BASED    OX    THE    INTERXATIOXAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSON&) 


QUESTIONS. 

73.  What  god  was  considered  as  the  presiding  deity 
of  Lystra? 

74.  What  may  we  learn  from  the  fact,  that  the  name 
of  Mcrcurius  was  given  to  St.  Paul  ? 

75.  What  two  events  occurred  at  Lystra  which  show 
the  fickle  character  of  the  people  1 

76.  Which  of  St.  PauVs  companions  was  born  at  Lystra? 
77-  What  sign  have  wc  of  the  bi:tcr  untagonism  of  the 

Jews  to  Christianity? 

78.  What   great   religious   qurstion  arose  among  the 
Christian  converts  at  Antioch? 

79.  Where  was  the  first  great  Church  Council  held  ? 

80.  To  what  churches  was  the  decision  of  the  Council 
sent? 

81.  What  two  persons  are  mentioncti  by  St.  Jame?  as 
examples  of  great  faith  manircstcd  in  their  de?ds? 

82.  Who  is  considered  to  have  been  the  author  of  tlie 
Epistle  of  St.  James? 

83.  What  duty  is  specially  enforced  in  the  third  chapter 
of  the  Epistle  of  St.  James? 

81.  What  does  St.  Paul  say  concerning  the  inspiration 
of  the  Old  Testament? 


ANSWERS  TO  QUESTION'S  ON  PAdB  676. 

Gl.  Against  the  doctrine  of  the  Saddaoees,  who  did  not 

believe  in  any  resurrection  (1  Cor.  xv.  12 ;  Acts  xxlii.  8). 

G2.  Upon  the  doctrine  of  the  resurrection  (1.  Cor.  xv. 

16    18). 

03.  *•  The  last  enemy  that  shall  bo  destroyed  is  death.** 
and  death  can  only  be  destroyed  by  a  general  I'esurrec- 
tion  (1  Cor.  xv.  26). 

64.  St  James  the  Great,  the  s}n  of  Zebedeo  (Acts  xil  2). 

65.  Acts  xil.  6. 

66.  St.  James  the  Less,  who  is  considered  to  have  been 
the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem  (Acts  xii.  17;  Joeeph. 
"  Ant."  XX.  9). 

67.  From  Antioch  (Acts  xili.  2,  3". 

68.  Acts  xui.  9-11. 

GO.  From  the  time  he  visited  the  ialand  of  Cypms  (Acts 

xiii.  9). 

70.  At  Antioch  in  Pisldia  (Acts  xiii.  32-39), 

71.  They  shook  off  the  duHt  from  their  feet  on  leaving 
the  city  as  a  testimony  against  the  people  (Acts  xiii.  51  ; 
St.  Malt.  X.  11.) 

72.  They  ^vere  permitted  to  rreach  in  the  synagogues 
of  the  Jews  (Acts  xiii.  11—16). 


B 


EAR    LADY",    who    for    threescoi-e 
years 
Host  borne  the  Inii>erial  cromi, 
Too  brave,  though  long   time  dim 

witli  tear.s. 
To  set  its  btirdeii  doivii. 


To-<lay  the  loyal  mandates  come 

O'er  iiiniiy  a  land  and  sea, 
"Wherever  Britons  make  their  home. 

To  sing  in  piaise  of  thee. 

Foi'  thou  art  Britain's,  and  whei-e'er 

Echoes  onr  English  tougiie. 
Enthroned  on  either  liemisphere. 

Thy  eulogy  is  sung. 

To  have  lived  a  long  and  blameless  life, 

Oft  tempted,  falling  not; 
To  have  soared  above  the  ignoble  strife— 

This  was  thy  happy  lot. 

Not  careless  of  thy  ijeople'a  groan 
Through  thy  long  spotless  reign, 

But  stooping  from  thy  tranquil  throne 
To  soothe  the  lowliest  pain. 


Wife,  mother,  sovereign,  friend,  in  thee 

By  some  long-fated  |»ower. 
At  l«.st,  onr  age-long  history 

Breaks,  aloe-like,  in  flowei'. 

j^t  length,  from  out  the  mists  of  time, 

The  years  of  strife  and  dust, 
Shines  forth  an  ordered  reigu  sublime. 

Which  glories  to  be  just. 

White    days   which    gi-ow    to    blameless 
years    ■ 
An<l  stainless  decatles  blest. 
Pure   joys   and   griefs,   pure    hoi)es    and 
fears, 
CroAvne<l  at  the  last  with  Rest. 

Reign  still,  O  lonely  widowed  life. 

Till  the  new  coming  Age 
Erase  the  stains  of  blood  and  strife 

From  its  clear,  sjiotle.'is  page. 

Still  in  thy  people's  hearts  abide 

When  tiiy  long  day  is  done. 
And  thy  white. star  of  Eventide 

Fades  in  a  brighter  Sun. 


The  Queen  to  her  People. 

A     RECORD    OF    SYMPATHY. 


HE   11 

latiiinx   Im' 

ween 
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en  VictoriH  Hnd 

hw 

subjects 

have 

ilwaj-H 

been  KinRiihiily 

lappy 

and       K 

mpR- 

,hftic. 

She    eai 

ue  to 

h«'  throne  in  the  bluoui 

>f  h.T 

to  a 

.hiwiie 

thai   had 

lonK 

■eased     to     have 
lavoiir  of   youth  tiboiit 
t.      Thf   IniiK   vfif^   of 
JiHifRe     1 1  [. ,    the    HUC- 
(;i-(wion  of  Geoi^e    IV., 
who  liad  sii  Imifi  liw>n  Prinot'  KeKcnt  that  the 
nation  Ncaively  foiiitd  any  novelty  in  his  be- 
coming kin^.  and  the  H[:ceMsion  of  Willjuiu  IV., 
who  waH  even  then  far  beyond   middle  age, 
had    brought    the    national    mind    lo    a  dewl 
level  of  living  fI^Jm  day  to  day  with  nothinf; 
new,  and  nothing  t*i  kioli  forward  tji. 
Time  had   lieen  when  its  hopes  wei-e  fixed 
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on  Pfincess  Charlott<',  a  girl  who  had  ffmwn 
up  under  the  shadow  of  i-epi-ession  and  grief, 
hut  who  v/aa  happily  married  and  likely  lo 
be  the  mother  of  sons  and  heirs  to  the  British 
erown.  How  those  hopes  were  dashed  to  the 
ground  [when  eihe  died  within,  a  few  hours  of 
the  birth  of  her  first-born  in  a  matter  of 
history. 

The  only  child  of  the  Duke  of  Kent  liecHUie 
heiress   Uy   the   throne  on   her   father's  death, 
which  took  place  iu  \mi,  when  the  little  Prin- 
cesB  Victoria  was  only  a  year  old.      He  hpul 
been   very   anxioua   that   his   child   should   bi? 
Imm  on   English  soil,  and  i«ther  pnt-lpilHted 
hiH  and  his  wife's  journey  Ut  England  that  the 
event  might   take  place  heiv.     He  wan  not  in 
good  health,  and  probably  foresaw  that  it  wns 
far  more  likely  that  the  child  would  succeed 
her  old  imcle.  William  IV.,  while  very  youDg. 
than  that  he  himself  should  ever  survive  to 
become  king. 
The  Duke  of  Kent  was  by  no  means  rich 
— .vounger  sons  seldom  are  — nor 
was  his  M"Sfe,  the  widow  of  Prince 
Leiningen,  who  ali'eady  had  a  naa 
and  a  daughter.    The  nation  after 
his     death    wati    not    remarkably 
generons     to    the  mother  of  its 
Queen     "  to    be,"    and     from    its 
earliest  yeaiu  Her  Majesty's  story 
remts  like  that  of  a  royat  Oindcr- 
ella.   and    a  Cinderella   quite   im- 
spoiled    by    «ny    visions    of    the 
future.     Not  till  she  had  nearly 
attained    yeai-s   of   disei-etion  diil 
the  PiincesB  know   what    whs  in 
stoi*  for  Iter,   and   she   luul  (he 
great  blessing  of  being  trained  liy 
a  domestic  and  womanly  mother, 
who  had  herself  known  the  vicis- 
situdes   of    life,    and    undersiood 
that    regular    hours    and    lesisons 
and  the  simplest  pleasures  would 
lay  the  surest  foundation  for  the 
quietness  and  confidence  that  she 
hoped    woidd     pi-ove     her    I'hil'i's 
strength.    And  when  the  dignity 
of    Queen    came     to    the    girl   <'f 
eighteen    it     foiuid    her   humble, 
well-disciplined,  and   full  of   faith 
and  high  resolve. 

Fi«m  the  very  beginning  she 
enjoyed  perfect  health,  and  in 
her  the  nation  renewed  ito 
youth,  and  followed  every  ph;i-^ 
of  womanhood  with  a  keenn^s.- 
that  is  very  seldom  impersonally 
experienced. 
TUu  slreugtli   that  enabled  the 
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Queen    to    go   through   the    cei'emonifii    that 
attended  her  Hccession  and   corontttion  with- 
out ttagging  delighted   thd  "hi-eiid  and  beef" 
spirit  of  John  Bull,  and  the  phick  she  showed 
when  the  famous  ring  was  painfully 
pushed   un   to   a  finger  for  which  it 
was  some  sises  too  small  proved  hei- 
to  have  the  true  spirit  of  a  race  that 
expresses    itself    in    the    phrase    that 
"  its  dogged    as  does  it,"     Then   the 
attitude  she   preservwl    towaiils    the 
relatives    who   hiul    suddenly    heeonie 
her  subje<-ts  touched  the  best  feelingH 
of  all,  and  there  rose  up  the  spirit  of 
chivalry  that  would  do  and  daiv  for 
such   a    lady,   the    Una    who    wan    to 
i-iile   the    British    lion    into    the    fsij- 
haven  of  such  consideration  and  pros- 
perity as  HTO   uniqiie    in    the    world's 
history. 

All  humanity  is  luovetl  to  sympathy 
with  a  happy  wooing   and   wedding, 
and   the   young  Queen's  relatives  and 
counsellors  showed  singtilar  discrimin- 
ation when  they  sanctioned  the  intro- 
duction   of   Prince    Albert    of    Saxe- 
Cobiii'g  ■  Gotha     to    their    8ovei«ign. 
Tliat  it   was  a   cas/e  of    love   at    Hrat 
sight  is  well  known,  and  the  suitor 
was     a    regular     Prince      Charming, 
young,    handsome,    and    intellectual, 
and  the  good  and  affectionate  son  of 
an  almost  ideal  Diother.     The  heart 
of    Queen    and    woman    could   desire 
nothing    more.      Popnlar    enthusiasm 
nww    to    itH   height    when    the   ivyal 
marriage   took   place   in    1S40;    and   if 
thei-e  was  just  a  shade  of  disappoint- 
ment   when    the    first-bom    of    the 
yoimg  coiiple  proved  to  be  a  daughter,  a  gi-eat 
wave  of  joy  broke   over   the   realm    when   on 
Lord    Mayor's    Day,    ISIl,    the    biith    of    the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  annoimced.     The  advent 
of    successive   sons  and   daughters  was   hailed 
with  satiHfaction,   because  the  people  felt  glad 
to  know  that    the    succession   was,    humanly 
speaking,    assured,   and    the    knowledge  that 
tbe    highest   husband   and    wife   in    the   land 
lived  U^ether  in  unbroken  conjugal  affection, 
and    were   model    parents    to   their   children, 
created  a  feeling  of  social  security  that  could 
have  been  pro<Iuced  in  no  other  way. 

The  piping  tinies  of  peace  lasted  from  1815, 
the  yeai'  of  Waterloo,  till  the  declaration  of 
war  with  Russia  in  li68;  and  Prince  Alljert, 
who  eschewed  all  prominent  share  in  politics 
— though  he  was  his  wife's  wise  and  tem- 
pemte  counsellor  in  private— took  advanti^e 
of  bis  first  ten  quiet  years  in  England  by 
fostering  and  developing  art  and  science, 
psfiei'ially  art.  in  a  manner  <piile  foi'eign  to 
pfosaic  Britain.  The  .seed  Uuis  sown  fell  on 
good  soil,  an<l  its  firat  outwai-d  and  visible 
result  ViiXA  the  tireat    Exhibition  uf   1851,  to 


which  al!  the  world  and  his  wife  flocked  a 
little  wondeiingly,  but  peisuaded  that  the 
new  depai-tui'e  made  for  everything  that  was 
good,  and  that  there  was  nothing  soi'did  or 


unwoi'thy  about  the  undertaking.  It  was  a 
great  moral  triumph  for  Pi'lnei-  All>eit, 
though  some  ligid  ol)stiiictionists  styled  it 
"Vanity  Fair."  Htill,  the  nation  at  lai'gt^ 
was  piitiid  and  iileased ;  and  as  l)y  degi-ees 
the  gi-eat  South  Kensington  school  grew  up, 
and  became  a  (V)werfu!  factor  in  the  life  of 
the  young  generation,  tbe  people  looked  with 
increasing  inlere.st  and  kindliness  at  the  new 
interests  that'  the  Queen's  marriage  had  in- 
troduced among  theiu. 

The  New  .louiiinlism,  with  its  ciaze  for 
personal  details,  to  which  nothing  is  sacred, 
had  not  then  arisen.  Wo  had  the  Timea  as 
a  daily  paper,  a  few  bi-weekly  printj<,  and 
the  pictorial  press  was  ivjnvsent^'d  only  by 
the  IllHHlmled  London  AVjm,  which  was 
started  in  184-1.  Ctmsec^uently,  the  life  and 
doings  of  i-oyaity  wei-e  not  chi'onicleil  from 
day  to  day,  as  they  are  now :  and  in 
stirring  times  there  was  only  spa<*  for 
public  events  in  the  [mperK.  Thi-  CJueen, 
though  full  of  her  own  ii..nii'sli''  inlcfewls, 
took  a  wide  onllook  into  honie  and  foreign 
politico ;  but  must  of  her  public  coimnuDicattoUd 
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TCirt^tt.'tA'  ^it^d'CZt^- 


*ZJ 


were    in    the    fonii    of    speeches    to    Parliii- 
iiient. 

The  bloodMhed,  the  privations  anil  Ihn 
hardships  endured  by  ofHcei'a  and  tfcops 
during  the  Oriinean  Wai'  brought  new  traiuH 
of  thought  and  new  CKperiences  to  her ;  her 
aymputhies  were  develoi>ed  in  a  fresh  direc- 
tion, ftud  she  pose  to  the  occasion  in  the 
tenderness  of  «  true  womanly  spirit.  Her 
soul  was  Htirred  by  the  devotion  of  Miss 
Florence  Nightingale  and  her  heliwi-s,  who 
had  gone  out  to  tlie  aid  of  the  wounded,  and 
she  wrote  one  of  lier  most  cliai'ac-teristic 
letters  with  her  own  hand,  to  bt'  transmitted 
through  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert. 


vy^i^n  nVfi-ei 


a  /it/  njt/ata^  Zi 


tP04tosA^<^^.^:ii>e'Ao^/fi^v6t,u'/'H>uArfta^U^ 


A(x:A  /nifii  ,M<r/  /np  "tif  /aAf.f^M'^}>M''^ 
jenAelc}/../-t  ^i:A>  ,-?n/^i£  A^/A^et  .IMAirfy^faj, 


iay„u 


L,^/,, 


^tyfy  -Ae^ir^^^Pty 


>7U-i€-  /Aa^  Mr^t  ^^f4xn.  miy«^>r^^^^c 
4A*nA)  oAAei  ^/(ti'ec/  ^iet^J  an// .i^.j^e^) 
/A^miMf^  M^^^iMtAe*A^amrm4iin^<:a£: 
/AeM,7n^.jseifA^  A-  /Afie^M^M  rU  .y^.^uw 


The  Quwn'K  officiiU  niKSKage  fii  her  anny 
after  the  liattle  of  the  Ahna,  dated  Octolx-r 
Kith,  \KA,  WAS  posted  up  before  Sevafitopol  by 
Lord  Kaglnn,  the  conmiander-in -chief.  It  con- 
tained much  that  was  intipiriting,  kind,  and 
appreciative,  and  it  is  easy  to  imagine  that 
the  men  who  read  it  went  hack  with 
strengthened  heart*  to  their  weary  work. 

In  March,  1^5,  the  Queen  went  to  Chatham 
to  ^■isit  the  wounded  who  had  been  landed 
Ihere,  but  the  papei-s  were  so  full  of  war 
news  and  of  the  death  of  the  Uzar  Nicholas 
that  only  the  briefest  mention  is  made  of  her 
doing  so.  In  the  summer,  however,  on  June 
IWh,  her  Majesty  and  Prince  Albert  paid  a 
visit  of  inspection  to  the  military  barracks  at 
Chatham,  which  were  then  one  great  hospital. 
She  passed  between  the  rows  of  beds,  speak- 
ing kind  and  cheering  words  to  somethini; 
like  a  thousand  invalids  ;  and  all  who  weiv 
so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  leave  their 
couches  were  drawn  up  in  two  lines  on  the 
hospital  lawn.  The  Queen  spoke  to  many  of 
them  perstmally,  inquiring  about  their  inJuiieH. 
the  length  of  theii'  service,  and  many  similar 
subjects,  learing  behind  her  the  imiversally 
ciiiTeiit  opinion  that  her  Majesty  "  dearly  loves 
a  soldier."    (See  p.  681.) 

A  year  later,  the  Queen  wae  deeply  moved 
by  the  almost  unparalleled  stroke  of  affliction 
which  befell  the  family  of  the  Dean  of  Carlisle. 
Dr.  and  Mi-s.  Tail  lost  live  sweet  little  girls 
one  after  the  other  within  a  few  short  weeits. 
and  her  Majesty's  motherly  heart  went  out  to 
them.  It  was  very  well  known  at  the  time 
that  she  suggested  that  Lord  Palmerston 
should  offer  Dr.  Tait  the  see  of  London,  which 
shortly  afterwards  fell  vacant,  not  only 
because  he  watt  admii'ably  fitted  for  the  jxist. 
hut  beca\tse  she  felt  that  it  would  be  such  a 
bitter  trial  for  both  husband  and  wife  to  con- 
tinue living  at  Carlisle.  Nor  did  her  interest 
cen-ie  then,  for  in  1870,  when  Dr.  Tait  had 
l)eeu  Iranidated  to  ('anterbury,  and  ha<l  been 
struck  down  by  sudden  illness,  she  wrote  to 
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Mrs.  Tait  in  tenuit  of  siiicoreat  ayinpHthy,  and 
liiter  on  invited  her  to  dine  »t  Bturkinghnni 
Pjilnce,  that  she  might  hear  in  p^i'son  abrnit 
ihf  archl>ishnp'a  healtii.  Eight  years  after- 
wiiiils  Mrs.  Tait  M'lui  laiii  to  her  vvst  at 
Addingtim,  and  thf  Qiiwn  Ity  tlie  liandu  of 
Uic  [>(>an  at  Winiitior  wntan  exfiiiisite  wit'ntli 
of  flowprs  and  tin  auU^rapli  lott<'r  of  simple 
anil  ainocre  eyinpathy. 
The  Indian  Mutiny  in  MSil.  wlien— 


Thai  tbcj-  who  heard  could  scarce  desire 
To  see  Hielr  cliildraa  clicerCiit  "- 

wning  the  Queen's  lieart,  nud  she  expressed 
licfiHf  Parliainciit  hei'  gi'icf  for  the  iiereftve- 
nii-nt  nnd  son-owa  eailsitl,  and  hef  adtnii-atiou 


feel  how  thoroughly  he  was  apprecia.t«d  by 
her  people.  Since  then  the  Queen'a  sympathy 
with  the  griefs  of  othei'H  has  been  one  uf  her 
niiiKt  marked  charftcteriatics. 

Seaw-ely  a  month  had  elap^iHl  since  the  Prince 
Consort's  death,  when  one  of  the  most  teirihle 
nceidimts  on  I'ecord  took  place  at  the  Hartley 
fiilMery.  Day  after  day  the  whole  kingdont 
awaited  newH  from  the  pit'a  niuuth  with  bat«d 
hre-nth,  and  when  the  imprisoned  miners  were 
at  length  reached,  219  men  and  boy  a  had 
siiM'iimhed  to  hunger  and  anffocation.  Four 
liiindred  women  and  children  were  deprived 
of  their  breail- winners,  and  the  Queen  headed 
a  Hid)scription  list  for  them  with  £200,  and 
wi-ote  a  moHt  touching  letter  es[»n>3sive  of  her 
sympathy,  and'  adding  lliat  her  own  misery 


of  ihe  phick  and  sielfHlevotion  of  l)oth  officers 

The  Queen's  happy  marrie<l  life  eanie  to  an 
alniipt  end  on  UecemlKT  Uth,  1801,  when  at 
I  he  e.'ii'ly  age  of  forty-three  the  Prince  ('onsoi-t 
<lie<l.  Iciiving  his  widow  almost  hi-oken-heai'ted, 
but  SI)  deejily  lameiiteil  l)y  all  wtrts  and  con- 
ditioiiti  i>f  men  and  women,  tliat  it  nnist  have 
soothe    her  sori-owa  even  fi'oiu  the  fii-st   to 


nin<le  her  feel   the  more   for  the  widows  and 
orphans  so  terribly  Ifereft. 

Ten  yejirs  iwsmhI  away,  during  which  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  happily  maii'ied  and  his 
cliildren  lioni ;  and  in  Decenilier,  1871.  he  was 
attacked  hy  typhoid  fever,  and  brought  almost 
to  death 'h  door.  Pulilie  anxiety  was  very 
great,  and  the  deepest  concern  w.oh  felt  lioth 
for  the  Princess  and  foj'  the  Queen  ^mother. 
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When  a  turn  (or  the  hctt#r  nt  length  camo, 
hw  Majesty  addresseil  the  folly  wiug  If  tier 
to  her  people  t — 

"  Wladsor  Cutle, 

"  DKcmber  26,  1871. 

"  The  Queen  Is  very  loxloug  to  expreis  her  deep 
MUM  of  the  touching  sympathy  of  the  whole  aatloB 
on  (be  occasioa  of  the  elarmlnt  itlness  of  her  dear 
Bon,  the  Prince  at  Wales.  The  universal  fecllat 
shown  by  her  people  during  tbese  palaial,  terrible 
days,  and  the  sympalby  evinced  by  Ihev  witk  heraelf 
and  her  beloved  daufhler.  the  Princess  of  Wales, 
as  well  as  the  lencral  )oy  at  the  Imprdvenent  In 
the  Prince  of  Wales'  stale,  have  made  a  deep  and 
lasting  impression  on  her  heart  that  cao  never  be 
ettaced.  It  was,  indeed,  nothing  new  to  ber,  for 
the  Queen  bad  met  with  the  same  sympathy  when, 
just  ten  years  ago,  a  similar  llinese  removed  from 
her  Bide  the  maioslay  ol  her  life,  the  best,  wisest, 
and  lilndest  of  husbands.  Tbe  Queen  wishes  to 
express  at  tbe  same  time,  on  tiie  part  of  tbe  Prin- 
cess of  Wales,  ber  leetinga  of  beartfell  gralltnde, 
for  she  bas  been  as  deeply  touched  as  the  Queen  by 
the  great  and  universal  manifeslallon  of  loyally  and 
sympathy. 

"  The  Queen  cannot  conclsde  without   expressing 


Iter  hope  thai  ber  faithful  subjects  will  continue 
tbeir  prayers  lo  Qod  far  the  complete  recovery  ol 
ber  dear  son  lo  health  and  strength," 

And  ag.iiii,  when  the    Prince  nnd  Pi'ineew 
fVDii  the  ^iieeii,   uiiil  (itlier   iupiiiIkts   of  the 


Royal  Family,  went  in  procession  through 
the  Metropolis  to  St.  Paul's,  in  order  to 
give  Holenm  thanks  f<ir  his  recovery,  and.  ns 
Biflhop  Wiil>erforee  said,  "All  London  went 
wild,"  the  Queen  was  much  moved  by  the 
warmth  of  feeling  evinced,  and  respoiided  to 
it  liy  a  second  letter:— 


"  The  Queen  ts  anxloas,  as  on  a  previous  occasion, 
to  express  pnbiiciy  her  owo  personal  very  deep  sense 
of  the  reception  she  and  ber  dear  children  met  with 
on  Tuesday,  Februry  Z7tb,  from  millions  ol  her 
sabjects  on  ber  way  to  and  from  SI.  Paul's. 

"  Words  are  too  wealc  for  the  Queen  to  say  bow 
very  deeply  lonctaed  and  gratified  she  has  been  by 
tbe  Immense  enthusiasm  and  affection  exhibited 
towards  her  dear  son  and  herself,  from  the  highest 
down  to  the  lowest,  on  the  long  progress  Ihrongh 
the  capital,  and  she  would  earnestly  wish  to  coavey 
her  warmest  and  most  heartfelt  thanlis  to  tbe  whole 
nation  for  this  great  denonstralloB  of  loyalty.  The 
Queen,  as  well  as  her  dear  son  and  dear  dingbter- 
io-lBw,  felt  that  tbe  whole  nation  joined  with  then 
In  tbanking  Qod  for  sparing  the  beloved  Prince  of 
Wales'  life.  Tbe  remembrance  of  this  day,  and  of  tbe 
rem  a  r  liable  order  maintained  throughout,  will  for 
ever  be  affectionately  remembered  by  the  Queen  and 
her  (amily." 

Qneen  Victoi'ia'w  affectionate  sympathy  with 
the  es-Enipi'ess  Eugenie,  wliose  only  son,  the 
Prince  finperial,  was  killed  when  ont  with 
a  reconnoitring  party  during  the  Zidii  War, 
wan  %-ery  real  and  heartfelt,  bnt  is  simply  a 
page  of  their  private  friendship.  The  public 
expression  of  it  may  be  read  in  tlie  lieautifiil 
inact'lption  that  her  Majesty  inspired,  if  not 
composed,  for  the  poor  boy's  monument  in 
St,  George,^s  ChapeJ,   Windsor. 

A  liereavenient  in  which  the  nation  felt 
the  deepest  sympathy  with  the  Queen  was 
the  loss  of  Ptiniress  Alice,  Grand  Duchess  of 
Hesse,  wh(i  ha<i  l>een  her  .stay  and  comr<irl 
during  the  dark  days  that  succeeded  tlie 
death  of  the  Prince  Consoi't,  and  who  ■'difii 
so  divinely "  from  the  kiss  of  her  sick  biiy, 
the  present  Grand  Duke,  who  was  just  re- 
covering from  diphtheria,  when  alie  told  biin 
of  the  dentil  of  his  beloved  little  sister. 
Princess  May,  and  tried  to  comfort  him  na 
only  a  mother  luin.  She  died  on  December 
14th,  the  anniversary  of  her  father's  dentil, 
and  on  the  day  after  (,'hrlstmas  Day  Her 
Majesty  thus  expres.sed  her  than)(s: — 

■'Windsor  Castle, 


r  li.  1878. 

"  The  Queen  Is  anxious  to  lake  the  earliest  op- 
portunity of  expressing  publicly  her  heartfelt  thanks 
lor  l)ie  universal  and  mast  touching  sympathy  shown 
to  her  by  all  classes  of  her  loyal  sad  faithful  sab- 
jects  on  Ibe  preseat  occasion,  wbn  it  bas  pleuff 
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The  Queen  with  the  Prince  and  Princeaa  of  Wales  . 


TBAHKBRTVma  -  DAT,    ISTl. 

'    the  way  to  St.   Paul's. 


Ood  to  Mil  awiy  from  IBIg  world  her  dearly  beloved 
dauibter,  the  PrInceH  Alice,  Qrand  Duchess  of  HesK. 

"  Overwhelmed  with  trief  al  Ihe  Iom  ot  b  dear 
child  who  was  a  brlfht  example  of  lovlnt  tendemeas, 
conraieous  devotion,  and  se)f-Mcriflce  to  duly,  it  is 
moit  MMtktni  to  the  Queen's  feetlofs  to  see  how  en- 
tirely ber  frief  is  shared  by  her  people.  The  Queen's 
deeply  afflicted  lon-in-law,  the  Qrand  Duke  at  lieBse, 
la  also  anxious  to  make  known  his  sincere  gratitude 
for  the  kind  tcellnss  expressed  towards  himself  and 
his  dear  cbUdrtn  on  their  terrible  bereavement,  and 
hla  sratitlcatloa  at  the  appreciation  shown  by  tbe 
people  of  Eniland  of  the  noble  and  endearing  qualifies 
of  ber  whom  all  monrn. 

"  Seventeen  years  a[o,  at  this  very  tine,  when  n 
similar  bereavement  crushed  tbe  Queen's  bapptaeBs, 
and  tbls  beloved  and  lamented  daufbler  was  her 
great  comfort  aid  support,  the  nation  evinced  tbe 
same  touching  lympalby  as  well  as  when.  In  December, 
1871,  the  Prince  ot  Walea  was  at  the  point  ot  death. 

"  Such  an  exhibition  of  true  and  tender  feeling  will 
ever  remain  engraven  on  the  Queen's  heart,  and  Is 
more  vained  at  tbe  moment  of  this  great  distress*  In 
tbe  country,  which  no  one  deplores  more  Ihaa  tbe 
Queen  herself." 

and  Xi«|i  and  Biat  nmntlc." ; 


The  Tay  Bridf((>  (lituuit^r  ocrnrred  on  the 
Htomiy  evening  "f  December  28tfa,  187H.  Tiie 
tiwin  from  Edinburgh  to  Diinilee  was  ciitss- 
ing  the  milwA.;  bndge.  two  iiiile^  in  length, 
which  npaim  the  mouth  of  the  rivft  Tny. 
when  it  wjim  striiok  by  a  teriiflc  hiirncane, 
which  swept  the  whole  tmin,  and  alHiut  4fl() 
yani«  of  the  bridge,  into  thf  raging  sea 
below.  There  wer«  seventy  pa.ssengerH.  not 
line  of  whom  escaped  alive,  the  only  survivor 
being  a  dog  which  a  warn  ashore.  -Several 
days  elapsed  before  the  divers  suceeedeil  in 
recovering  any  bodies.  Her  Majesty  was  at 
OslwmK,  and  told  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  to 
t^it^aph  ne  follows  t«  the  Provost  ol 
Dim dee :— 

"  Can  yon  give  me  any  particulars  of  the  appalling 
calaHity  reported  to  have  taken  place  at  Tay  Bridge  7 
The  Queen  is  inexpressibly  shocked,  and  feels  most 
deeply  tor  thoae  who  have  lost  friends  and  relntlves 
in  this  terrible  accident." 

Sundry  other  messages  were  sent  and  re- 
plied to,  and  alt  Scotland  felt  that  the  Queen 
took  the  deepest  interest  in  everything  that 
affected  the  country  beyond  the  Tweed,  and 
did    not    regard    it    merely    as     a    land    for 
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pleasant   sojournings,   and    the    enjoyment  of 
nioiuitaiu  air. 

Her  Majesty,  like  every  other  mother  who 
heard  of  it,  was  greatly  touched  by  the 
Sunderland  disaster  of  June  lOth,  1888,  when 
2(W  children  wei^  crushed  to  dt^ath.  The  poor 
little  ones  were  enjoying  a  treat  at  the 
Victoria  Hall,  and  hastening  down  fi*oin  the 
gallei'y  to  a  distrilm'tion  of  toys  l)elow.  They 
found  the  door  of  egress  almost  shut ;  and 
it  turned  out  that  it  opened  inwards  into 
the  passage  where  they  were,  instead  of 
miiicards  towards  the  stairs  down  which  they 
wished  to  go.  Tlie  confusion  and  crowding 
in  front  were  terrible,  and  the  deaths  wei*e 
partly  from  su£Pocation  and  partly  from  being 
trcxiden  on.  Children  are  so  easily  excited, 
and  these  sturdy  young  North  countrymen 
are  very  resolute  in  pressing  forward  to  any 
goal  they  have  in  view.  The  Court  was  at 
Balmoral,  and  Sir  Henry  Ponsonby  tele- 
graphed, at  the  Queen's  desire,  to  the  Mayor 
of  Sunderland  :— 

*'Th«  Queen  is  terribly  shocked  at  this  awful 
calamity,  and  her  heart  bleeds  for  the  many  poor 
bereaved  parents.  She  prays  that  God  may  support 
them.  Her  Majesty  is  most  anxious  to  hear  how  the 
injured  children  are." 

Some  hours  later-  Sir  Henry  wired  that  the 
"Queen  wished  to  send  a  gentleman  of  the 
Royal  Household  to  represent  Her  Majesty  at 
the  funeral,"  but  understood  that  there  would 
be  no  public  funeral.  "Please  inform  me," 
he  continued,  "  if  there  will  be  any  public 
cei-emony  or  manifestation  of  feeling  at  the 
sad  event."  That  very  same  day  the  Queen  sent 
oiT  a  most  beautiful  wreath,  with  a  card  on 
which  she  had  written  with  her  own  nand  :— 

*'A  maric  of  deep  sympathy  from  Queen  Victoria. 
*  Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  for  of  such 
is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.'  *' 

Sorrow  visited  the  Queen  a^ain  in  the  early 
spring  of  1884,  when  her  youngest  son,  the 
Duke  of  Albany — the  "dear  Leopold"  of  so 
many  of  his  sisters*  letters — died  suddenly  at 
Cannes,  leaving  a  young  widow  with  one 
child  and  the  not  very  distant  prospect  of  a 
second.  Delicate  though  he  had  always  been. 
Prince  Leopold  had  endeavoured  to  walk 
in  his  father's  steps,  and  was  always 
ready  with  appropriate  words  and  keen  in- 
terest on  any  educational  or  philanthropic 
occasion.  The  papers  w^ei^e  full  of  sympa- 
thetic articles,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  the 
Queen  was  again  shown  how  deeply  her 
people  felt  for  her.  And  it  was  out  of  a  full 
heart  that  she  wrote  the  annexed  letter:— 

"  Windsor  Castle, 

*'  April  14,  1884. 

"1  have  on  several  previous  occasions  given  per- 
sonal  expression  to   my  deep  sense   of   the   loving 


sympathy  and  loyalty  of  my  subjects  in  aH  parts 
my  Empire.  I  wish,  therefore,  In  my  present  grievoss 
bereavement  to  thank  them  most  warmly  for  the 
very  gratifying  manner  in  which  they  have  shown, 
not  only  their  sympathy  for  me  and  my  dear,  so  deeply 
afflicted  daughter-in-law  and  my  other  children,  but 
also  their  high  appreciation  of  my  beloved  son's  great 
qualities  of  head  and  heart,  and  of  the  loss  he  is  to 
the  country  and  to  me.  The  affectionate  sympathy 
of  my  loyal  people,  which  has  never  failed  me  in 
weal  or  woe,  Is  very  soothing  to  my  heart;  though 
much  shaken  and  sorely  afflicted  by  the  many  sorrows 
and  trials  which  have  fallen  upon  me  during  these  past 
years,  I  will  not  lose  courage,  and  With  the  help  of 
Him  who  has  never  forsaken  me  will  strive  to  labour 
on  for  the  sake  of  my  children,  and  for  the  good  of 
the  country  I  love  so  well,  as  long  as  I  can.  My 
dear  daughter-in-law,  the  Duchess  of  Albany,  who 
bears  her  terrible  misfortune  with  the  most  admirable, 
touching,  and  unmurmuring  resignation  to  the  will  of 
Qod,  is  also  deeply  gratified  by  the  universal  sympathy 
and  kind  feeling  evinced  towards  her.  I  would  wish, 
in  conclusion,  to  express  my  gratitude  to  all  other 
countries  for  their  sympathy — above  all,  to  the 
neighbouring  one  where  my  beloved  son  breathed 
his  last,  and  for  the  great  respect  and  kindness 
shown  on  that  mournful  occasion. 

"VICTORIA  R.I." 

After  the  assassination  of  President  Carnot 
the  Queen  wrote  the  following  charming 
letter  to  his  widow  with  her  own  hand : — 

'*  Windsor  Castle, 

.  *<  June  27,  1895. 

'*  MADAME,— Although  I  have  not  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  you  personally,  I  cannot  refrain  from  writing 
to  you  and  attempting  to  express  the  deep  and  sincere 
sympathy  that  I  feel  for  yon  In  this  terrible  moment. 
I  cannot  find  words  to  tell  you  how  my  widow's  heart 
bleeds  for  you,  and  what  dismay  and  what  horror  I 
feel  at  the  crime  that  has  robbed  you  of  a  beloved 
husband,  and  the  whole  of  France  of  its  most  worthy 
and  respected  President.  If  universal  sympathy  can 
In  any  measure  assuage  your  intense  grief,  be  assured 
it  is  yours,  madame. 

"May  Qod  give  you  the  strength  and  courage  and 
also  resignation  so  necessary  to  enable  you  to  bear 
such  a  misfortune. 

"I  am,  Madame, 

**  Yours  very  sincerely, 

"  VICTORIA. 

Time  and  space  fail  us  to  enumerate  all  the 
colliery  and  other  accidents  which  have 
aroused  her  Majesty's  sympathy  of  late  years, 
and  the  sufferers  to  whom  she  has  sent  suh- 
stantial  monetary  assistance.  When  the  great 
s.s.  Victoria  went  down  she  was  full  of  grief, 
and  all  the  more  because  of  her  pei-sonal 
knowledge  of  Admiral  Sir  George  Tryon,'  who 
was  for  some  yeai-s  lieutenant  on  Ixjard 
H.M.Y.  Victoria  ami  Albert,  Directly  she 
heard  of  the  fatality  her  Majesty  postponed 
the  Sta^te  Ball  that  was  to  have  been  held  that 
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evening  at  Buckliifiiiani  rTiiHrc.  nnd  hpv  own 
privatp  (liniifp  (wrty.  She  seiil  over  nml  over 
agnin  t^  inqiiifc  nft<T  Lmiy  Tryon,  iiiiil  when 
a  fnnd  wiui  rniwii  for  widuwH  and  orplmns, 
she  siiliRcrilied  liht-fnlly.  A  splendid  niudel  of 
the  Virtuna  WKa  iiniong  the  Jubilee  presents, 
unil  sljincltj  ill  uiic  of  tl)»  State  npnrtnieiits  nt 
Windsor. 

After  tlie  Manipur  nuitiny  and  inasaaciT, 
when  Mrs,  Grimwood,  the  widowed  hei'oinu 
who  had  walked  eo  many  miles  almost 
liarefoot.  and  succoured  the  wounded  so 
devotedly,  iin-ived  in  England,  the  Queen  . 
U)vile<l  her  to  WiiulMir,  Hint  whe  might  hwir 


most  of  the  tAlking.  while  the  Queen  was  an 
int*reBte<l  listener  ;  and  when  the  int«n-ieiv 
was  over  the  trio  found  it  hnd  transpii'ed 
that  they  were  vegetaria:i.s  and  a  charming 
Inneh  of  their  favourite  vianda  had  \yev\\ 
pii'iuired  for  them. 

We  all  penieniber  the  nightmare  of  si  ill' 
neas  and  stagnation  that  settled  down  over 
the  country  that  sad  winter  when  the  young 
Duke  of  Clarence  fell  a  victim  to  influenza 
within  a  few  weeks  aft*'r  hia  betrothal.  He 
had  always  heen  most  affectionate  to  his 
royal  grandmother,  and  nevei'  fot^t  her 
liirlhdiiy.      For    yr.-U'H    on    thi»it>   oeeasionH  he 


from  her  own  lips  some  of  her  experiences, 
and  the  horrors  she  and  others  hatl  had  to 
endure.  Her  Majesty  olTere^I  her  the  Re<l 
Cross,  and  presented  it  with  her  own  hands, 
and  from  that  time  forth  to^ik  the  warniest 
interest  in  her  welfare. 

When  the  s.s.  Elbe  waa  lost,  the  Queen 
telegraphed  her  regrets  through  Lloyd's, 
and  asked  after  the  c«mdition  of  the  rewiied, 
inquiring  whether  there  were  any  irtlier  sur- 
vivorH,  She  was  much  Interested  in  Miss 
Bo«'cker,  the  ficmian  girl  who  lay,  hrave  and 
patient.,  for  so  many  hours  in  the  lN)ttom  of  a 
iKMlt  sotikeil  with  sea-water  in  that  hitter  wintt-r 
weather,  and  was,  in  the  long  I'un,  tittle  the 
worse  for  it.  This  ytrtmg  la<iy  was  governess 
!n  ft  family  at  Portsmouth,  and  the  Queen  ex- 
]>ressed  a  wish  to  see  her  over  at  Oslxinie.  She 
went,  accompanied  by  her  employei-s.  and  hod 
ati  audience  of  liei'  Miijesly,  with  whom  was 
KiP   Empress    FretlentHi     The    Empress    diil 


had  given  her,  hit  hy  bit,  a  complete  Utile 
service  of  silver  plate  for  her  early  CTip  of 
tea  or  chocolate,  and  it  is  said  that  the  Queen 
always  iiawi  it.  These,  and  his  other  hqihII 
attentions,  were  very  dear  and  welcome  to 
her  heait,  and  the  Empire  fully  realised  the 
aevei-ity  of  the  blow  that  called  forth  tin- 
following  letU*!' :   - 


^^^M^i- 


The  Queen  to  her  People. 


;/,/>& 


/^^ziA/- 


Time  passed  on,  as  it  di««  whether  mortals 
are  aad  or  glad,  and  the  Queen'a  next  letter 
to  the  piiblic  waiJ  n  cheerful  one,  immediately 
after  the  niairia^  of  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  York. 

"Wiodser  Castle, 

"  July  10,  ISM. 

"  The  Qneen  wlsbea  once  a|ila  to  exprns  to  her 
people  how  mach  iratlfled  anri  touched  she  has  been 
by  the  great  loyalty  and  devotion  to  herself  aad  her 
tamlly  which  have  been  «■  strlklnEty  evinced  on  the 
«ccaBlon  of  the  marriage  of  her  beloved  irandNn,  the 
Dnke  of  York,  aid  bli  dear  bride,  the  Prlnceas  Victoria 
Mary  of  Teck.  If  la.  Indeed,  nothing  new  to  the 
Qoeco,  lor  I*  wwl  aqd  w«  shf  hM  ever  met  witfc 
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the  waraest,  kindest  lympatby,  which  Bbe  teels 
very  deeply.  Stat  knowi  ibat  the  people  of  her  vast 
Empire  ate  aware  bow  trnly  her  beirt  bcila  lor 
then  la  all  (heir  jays  »d  lorrows,  and  that  In  the 
existence  o(  ihli  tie  between  them  and  herself  lies 
the  real  strenglb  of  the  Empire. 

"  With  (hem  the  Queen  joins  in  fervent  prayer 
■nd  wishes  for  tbe  welfare  and  happiness  of  her 
dear  |randchlldren.  .•  VICTORIA  R  I  " 

Tfiis  was  ^¥^itt^•n  and  siKHeil  by  hei- 
Majesty'H  ()wn  hand. 

Oil  the  threshold  of  her  Afajesly's  Dlainoiid 
Jubilee,  tlw  aciHunplishrnent  of  her  sixty 
yeai'H  iif  gloiiiiiiN  mid  enlightened  reign,  her 
Jnhllee  iiiessagi'  of  tfti  years  ago  will  be  read 
in  the  light  of  a  rt-newed  enlhiisianni  iilitl 
tlmnkfiiliH'Ks. 

"Windsor  CtsJe, 

"  Jane  24,  iUT. 

"  I  am  aaxtoHB  to  eipress  to  My  people  my  warm 
thanks  for  (he  kind,  and  more  than  kind,  receptloa 
I  met  with  oa  lolnt  to  and  returning  froin  West- 
minster Abbey  with  my  cbfldrea  and  (randcbl)dreii. 

"Tbe  catbaslastlc  reception  1  met  with  then,  as 
well  as  OB  all  these  eveottal  days  In  London,  as 
well  as  In  Windsor  on  tbe  occasion  of  my  Jubilee, 


bas  toache]  me  most  dee|ily.  1(  has  shown  that  toe 
tabonr  and  anxiety  of  fifty  loot  years,  Iwenty-lwB 
of  whkh  I  spent  In  Baclooded  happliess  ibared  and 
cheered  by  my  Iwloved  husband,  while  an  eqasi 
Bomber  were  full  of  sorrows  and  trials,  borne  witb. 
ODt  his  shellerlni  arm  and  wise  taelp,  have  been 
appreciated  by  my  people, 

"  Tkls  feeling,  aad  a  sense  of  duty  towarda  my 
dear  country  and  subjects,  who  are  so  Inseparably 
bound  up  In  my  life,  will  eacoumte  me  In  my  lack 
— often  a  very  difficult  aad  arduous  one— during  the 
remainder  of  my  life. 

"  The  weaderful  order  preserved  on  Ibis  occasion, 
aad  tbe  good  bebavlonr  of  the  enormous  multltsdes 
asoembled,  merits  my  highest  admiration.  Tbal  Ood 
may  protect  and  abuDdaDtly  bless  my  conatry  (s  my 
fer»ent  prayer.  ..  VICTORIA  R.I." 

Queen  Victoriii's  ehildwn  and  grandchildren 
iiavi'  every  iwisoii  to  arise  and  call  her  liiessed. 
anil  the  veiilict  of  posterity  ciiri  only   Im"  Uial 

"  She  wrouKht  l>cr  people  laitinR  Kood  : 
Her  court  nns  pure,  her  lltu  serene: 

Gal  gave  her  peace  i  her  land  r«po«e<L 

In  tier  ns  .Mulhfr.  Wife,  Diid  Queen." 


By   Evelyn   Everett-Qreen  and   H.   LouUa   Bedford. 

lLLIr<frHATED    BV     VaL     F^OET. 


CHAPTER    X. 


MK?" 


WAS  not  allowed 
no  to  dwell  loiitr 
<3ii  matters  connected 
th  herself,  for  a  very 
K  da}^  after  her  re- 
m  to  London  she 
leived  a'  note  from 
r.  MaaCers  asking  her 
grant  him  a  private 
t«rTiew  on  a  matter 
great  importance. 
"  If  I  dare  trespasa 
tar  upon  your  kind- 
ts,  I  would  ask  you 
m  me  at  my  office, 
a  ahonld  be  eure  to 
Tupled,"    he     wrote ; 

_  J who  felt  certain  that 

the  subject  he  wiahcd  to  discnas  was  in  some  way 
oonnecteil  with  KTarion.  answered  the  note  in  person 
the  same  day  that  she  received  it. 

She  wan  ushered  at  onoe  iut«  Mr.  Masters'  private 
room,  and  he  sprang  up  to  receive  hei  with  a  pleased 
smile. 

"It  is  just  like  you  to  come  at  onoe,''  he  said 
oordiallj'.  ''  I  seem  fated  to  bring  you  nothing  but 
trouble.  First  you  had  to  doctor  my  little  boy,  and 
now  I  need  vour  help,  or  at  any  rat«  your  adrioe,"' 
'■  You  forget  how  kind  you  have  been  iti  me,'  said 
Joyce.     ■■  Is  Arthur  quite  well .'  " 

"  yuite  well,  thank  yon.  He  clamoured  for  you 
incessantly  after  you  left.  I  could  only  pacify  him 
by  promiaing  that  it  should  not  be  very  lo'ig  before 
he  saw  yon  again :  so  you  must  help  me  to  keep  my 
word,  Mrs.  Hardy." 

Joyce  Hmileil.  and  waited  tor  Mr.  Masters  tu  pro- 
ceed. He  cleared  his  throat,  and  lipjjan  pacing  rent- 
lesily  up  and  down  the  room. 


"You  may  have  (Tueswid  that  I  wanted  to  talk  to 
you  about  Miss  Uoasey." 

■•Yes,"  admitted  Joyce  frankly.  "I  could  think 
of  no  other  subjijct  upon  which  you  could  wish  to 

■'And  I  think  you  must  hove  sten  for  some  lime 
pa.ft  that  I  hope  to  be  lucky  enough  to  win  her  for 
my  wife,"  he  went  on  abruptly. 

"t  have  guessed  as  much  ever  since  I  have  known 


you. 


mtil  " 


"  And  I  thought  that  my  ohancex  w 
— Mr.  Masters  paused^"  this  artist  fellow  appeared 
upon   Che  scene." 

'■Mr.  Whitman,"  said  Joyce,  to  break  the  rather 
painful  silence  that  followed. 

'  It  is  only  natural  that  anyone  su  beautiful  as 
MisB  Massey  should  have  many  suitors.  I  wish  her 
to  be  free  to  choose  the  man  she  loves  :  but  I  am 
in  earnest  in  my  wish  to  marry  her,  and  I  think 
sometimes  that  that  other  fellow  is  only  amusing 
himself  with  her.  What  right  has  he  to  cross  my 
path,  if  BO.'" 

■■  You  should  ask  him,  not  me,"  said  Joyce 
gently. 

''I  felt  as  if  yon  were  the  only  person  with  whom 
I  could  discusi  the  subject.  I  thought  you  would 
know  more  about  Marion's  own  feeling  on  the 
subject  than  anyone  else.  Have  I  any  chance,  do 
you  think !  Does  she  care  far  me  or  this  new 
friend,  whom  she  only  met  a  few  weeks  ago!  I 
will  not  put  her  to  the  pain  of  refusing  me,  if  she 
prefers  Whitman." 

He  hod  paused  in  his  walk  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  stood  before  Joyce's  chair  waiting  her  reply. 

'■  I  don't  think  I  know  any  more  about  it  than 
you  do,"  she  aaid  at  last.  "She  is  frank  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  but  beyond  that  she  holds  her  tongTie. 
and  I  never  force  her  confldenoe.  I  honestly  think 
she  has  no  fixed  view  for  her  lite  yet.  She  says 
that  she  liken  to  enjoy  everything  just  as  it  comes. 
She   !.■'  a.*    great    an    enigma    to    me   aa  she  is   to 
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''- She  meets  Whitman  constantly,  I  suppose  \ " 

*'  Nearly  every  day,  upon  one  pretext  or  another. 
Her  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Wilson  has  forwarded  their 
meetinpf.  If  yon  really  ask  my  advice,  it  seems  to 
me  that,  after  allf  your  simplest  and  most  direct 
way  of  finding  out .  the  truth  is  to  ask  her 
yourself." 

"Thank  yon,  Mrs.  Hardy.  I  have  felt  since  she 
stayed  in  my  house  that  I  must  soon  brinj?  matters 
to  a  climax,  for  I  cannot  bear  the  suspense  much 
longer.  But "  (with  a  faint  smile)  "  I  suppose  I  am 
rather  a  coward  ;  I  wished  to  have  a  sure  and 
certain  hope  before  I  put  my  fate  to  the  test,  and 
it  entered  my  head  to  consult  you.  I  knew  at 
any  rate  you  would  tell  me  the  exact  truth  as  far 
as  you  knew  it." 

"  I  am  afraid  I  have  not  been  any  help,"  answered 
Joyce  sadly. 

•'Yes,  indeed  you  have,"  said  Mr.  Masters  grate- 
fully, giving  her  his  hand.  **I  have  no  sister  to 
consult,  my  mother  is  a  little  difficult  sometimes, 
and  you  have  been  my  true  friend.  Every  man 
needs  one." 

'*  I  wonder  if  Marion  will  be  so  twice  mad  as  to 
refuse  such  an  laxcellent  man  as  that  ? "  thought 
Joyce  as  she  went  home. 

The  event  of  that  day  did  not  seem  likely  to 
favour  his  suit,  however.  Marion  came  in  earlier 
than  usual,  and  told  Joyce  that  she  was  engaged  to 
go  out  to  an  open-air  concert. 

*'^ith  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  suppose  ? "  said  Joyce,  a 
little  wearily. 

"Not  with  Mrs.  Wilson  to-night,"  said  Marion, 
calmly  arranging  her  hat.  *'  I  am  going  with  Mr. 
Whitman.  Is  not  this  a  lovely  hat,  Joyce/  I 
bought  it  to-day.  I  got  it  cheap,  as  it  is  the  end 
of  the  season — which  reminds  me  that  you  want  a 
new  hat  badly.    Yours  is  so  shabby." 

Joyce  half  thought  that  Marion  was  chattering 
on  so  fast  to  drown  any  remonstrance  that  she 
might  make  about  her  going  out  alone  with  Mr. 
Wliitman,  but  she  was  not  to  be  so  easily  set 
aside. 

"It  is  impossible  that  you  can  mean  what  you 
say,"  she  said  quietly.  **You  would  never  be  so 
mad  as  to  go  out  to  an  open-air  evening  concert 
with  Paul  W^hitman." 

"Why  not/  I  know  him  very  well,  and  like 
him  very  much.  What  is  to  hinder  my  going  with 
him.  if  I  choose  ? " 

"The  fact  that  you  are  a  lady  and  not  a  phop- 
girl,"  said  Joyce  angrily. 

Marion's  eyes  flashed,  but  she  laughed  contemptu- 
ouslv. 

"  Do  you  think  I  mind  what  anyone  thinks  ?  I 
have  only  myself  to  please.  It  amuses  me  to  go. 
I  always  do  as  I  like :  I  am  my  own  mistress." 

"  But  unless  you  are  engaged  to  Mr.  Whitman 
you  shall  iwt  go,"  said  Joyce,  with  a  pale,  set  face. 
"  If  you  are  engaged  to  him,  you  must  please 
yourself." 

"  What  right  have  you  to  dicUito  to  me.  I  should 
like  to  kuowr"  jsaid  31ttrioii.  now  thoroughly  roused. 
"You  know  that  you  aio  talking  simple  nonsense. 


He  will  be  waiting  for  me  now"  (pulling  out  her 
watch) ;  " I  expect  to  have  a  delightful  evening.' 

She  moved  towards  the  door,  but  quick  as  thought 
Joyce  sprang  before  her  and  locked  it.  Marion's 
eyes  fairly  sparkled  with  passion. 

"Give  me  the  key,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice. 
"  What  right  have  you  to  detain  me  X " 

"Every  right,"  replied  Joyce,  looking  fearlessly 
into  Marion's  angry  face.  "  It  is  my  house,  and  I 
am  a  married  woman.  I  should  feel  myself  to 
blame  the  rest  of  my  life  if  I  let  you  carry  out  this 
foolish  whim,  which  when  you  are  calmer  you  will 
recognise  as  a  simple  act  of  madness.  Yon  would 
regret  it  for  ever,  Marion.  I  entreat  you  to  give 
it  up." 

"  As  long  as  I  am  under  your  roof;  although  I 
am  only  a  lodger,"  said  Marion,  "  I  suppose  I  must 
obey  you ;  but  I  realise  now  that  I  was  mad 
ever  to  come.  To-morrow  I  shall  leave  you.  I 
prefer  the  dirtiest  lodgings  and  a  pilfering  land- 
lady to  the  loss  of  my  freedom." 

"To-morrow  you  may  do  as  you  like,  if  to-night 
you  will  please  me,"  said  Joyce  gently.  She  was 
wounded  to  the  very  heart ;  but  the  victory  was 
hers,  and  she  felt  somehow  as  if  she  had  befriended 
Mr.  Masters  as  well  as  Marion. 

"And  who  is  to  inform  Paul  that  I  am  detained 
at  home  ?  "  asked  Marion. 

"I  will  go  and  tell  him,  if  you  will  let  mc," 
replied  Joyce,  who  had  completely  regained  her 
self-possession. 

"Yes;  as  yon  have  taken  the  management  of 
this  concern,' you  can  carry  it  through,"  said  Marion ; 
so  Joyce  unlocked  the  door  and  made  her  way  to 
the  bottom  of  the  staircase. 

"I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  said  a  re- 
proachful voice. 

"  It  is  not  Miss  Massey  ;  it  is  I,  Mrs.  Hardy," 
said  Joyce  breathlessly. 

"  Is  not  Miss  Massey  coming  ? "  asked  Paul  in  a 
voice  of  extreme  astonishment. 

"  No,  she  is  not,"  said  Joyce  shortly.  "  It  is  not 
her  fault,  it  is  mine  ;  so  please  lay  all  the  blame 
upon  my  shoulders." 

Paul  broke  into  a  short  laugh. 

"  Since  when  have  you  taken  to  controlling  Miss 
Massey's  actions,  Mrs.  Hardy?" 

"  Since  to-night,"  said  Joyce  wearily.  "  I  cannot 
stop  to  discuss  the  matter  now  in  public.  Will  you 
come  and  see  me  to-morrow '  I  believe  I  have 
good  reason  for  the  line  that  I  am  taking." 

Paul  could  not  help  respecting  the  pale,  ^  earnest 
face  that  looked  up  into  his. 

"I  Kvill  come,  then."  ho  said  shortly.  "Good- 
night.   Tell  Marion "     But  Joyce  had  vanishc'd. 

She  would  be  the  bearer  of  no  message. 

"What  did  he  say/"  inquired  Marion,  whobe 
temper  had  cooled  a  little. 

"I  took  all  the  blame,  and  he  talked  of  you  br 
Tour  Christian  name." 

Marion  had  the  grace  to  blush. 

"  He  has  no  right  to  do  it,"  she  said. 

•So  I  thought."  said  Joyce,  "and  I  did  not 
answer  hira." 


When  the  Morning  Cometh. 
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"If  jon  had  not  been  so  intolerably  provoldng 
dad  Duuberfnl,  I  would  beg  your  paidon,  Joyoe." 
Htid  Marion,  aofteniag  a  little.  "I  don't  want  to 
go  to-morrow,  but  yon  mniit  give  me  a  fair  amount 
of  liberty." 

"  I  want  f ou  to  stay  with  me  until  you  marry. 
Marion." 

Joyce  felt  that  ehe  had  undertaken  no  light  task 
in  ■ttampting'  to  direct  Marion's  life— indeed,  was 
often  inclined  bitterly  to  repent  her  rashness.  A 
cguarrel  with  Marion  had  been  the  first  result  of 
her  interference,  and  a  few  daya  afterwards  she 
had  an  extremely  painful  interriew  witli  Paul 
Whitmaa. 

''  I  have  come  to  auk  for  some  explanation  of 
joiir  conduct  the  other  night,  Mra.  Hardy,"  he 
h«gan.  "  Surely  you  are  overstepping  the  limits  of 
friendship  with  Hiss  Massey  and  myself.  Why  do 
joii  interfere .'  It  iB  more  my  annt's  duty  to  ask 
my  intentions  than  yours,"  said  Paul  with  consider- 
able irritation.  ' 

"Forgive  me  it  I  have  veied  yo 
"I  love  Marion  dearly.     I  only 
iviah  tor  her  good,  but  I  don't 
want   her    to   wreck   her   life 
over  a  passing  flirtation." 

''  I  would  ask  her  to  marry 
me  to-morrow,  it  I  had  the 
means,"  said  Paul,  goaded  into 


Xever  until  that  moment 
hail  he  given  his  admiration 
for  Jlorion  a  solid  shape ;  but 
iinw.  as  he  felt  her  slipping 
fnjm  his  grasp,  be  began  to 
FL-alise  that  a  passing  fancy 
had  ripened  into  love,  that  it 
was  unbearable  to  him  to 
think  of  her  marrying  any- 
body else  :  but  how  could  lie 
fc^k  anyone  to  share  his  very 
precarions  livelihood  .' 

■"Well,  you  may  be  quite 
»ure  that  I  shall  let  well 
aloue."  Eaid  Joyce  gently.  "I 
i-hould  never  try  to  influence 
anyone  ou  the  question  of 
marria^o.  The  responsibility 
woulii  be  too  awful."  And 
nith  this  sort  of  armed  neu- 
tralii.T  Paul  had  U>  be  content. 

It  was  vexatious  that  at 
this  particular  juncture  Joyoe 
was  called  away  from  home. 
A  new  bishop  was  \t>  be  ap- 
pointed to  the  vacant  see  of 
Thorpe,  and  a«  ho  had  at  one 
time  been  connected  with  the 
colonics,  his  installation ,  was 
an  fvent  that  demanded  the 
pre^ieiice  of  a  special  corre- 
■"poisleitt.  and  Joyce  received 
order*  to  go  down  to  the 
function. 


"la  iw:>t  Braoscombe  Park  somewhere  in  that 
neighbourhood  r'  inquired  Marion  when  she  heard 
of  the  proposed  expedition. 

"Yes;  it  is  only  a  few  miles  away,  I  think." 

That  day's  post  brought  a  lotWr  from  Cicely 
Elmes  to  Joyce. 

■'.It  eeems  to  me  not  unlikely  that  'your  work,' 
aa  you  call  it  so  impressively,  may  bring  you  down 
into  our  neighbourhood,  and  if  so.  ygu  will  re- 
member that  it  is  a  promise  that  you  will  come 
to  lis.  Anyway,  mother  thinks  that  you  will  tio 
interested  iu  the  installation  of  our  new  bishop, 
and  invitee  j'ou  down  .  for  the  ceremony.  I  shall 
be  realty  angry  it  you  do  not  come.  You  shall 
have  the  absolute  disposal  of  your  own  time." 

So  wrote  Cicely,  and  Joyue  smiled  over  that  bright 
kind  letter.  Lady  Elmes,  loo,  enclosed  a  note  of 
graceful  invitation.  There  seemed  no  good  or 
sufficient  reason  for  refusing  it,  and  yet  it  was  with 
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great  miiigiviuf;  that  Joj(«  wrote  bet  atxicpUnco, 
for  abe  dreaded  the  CDCouotcr  with  county  sucitty. 

"  I  don't  like  leavini;  you  nt  »ll,  Marion,"  said 
Joyce  the  day  before  her  journey,  "  It  is  horrid  for 
you  to  be  here  by  yourself." 

"  Pray  dou't  feel  uneuuy  on  my  aocount,"  answered 
Marion  with  a  mischievous  laugh.  "  I  ara  going 
to  stay  for  a  day  or  so  with  Mrs.  Wilaon.    She  wat 


JoytiO  looitcd  a  liltio  hurt,  but  tht  ncit  moment 
Marion  uaught  her  in  her  artna  and  kiiuted  her. 

"Yon  are  a  otupid  litUe  woman  to  take  all  1 
say  in  earneat.  Yon  need  not  look  so  horrihly 
hurt.  I  know  you  are  the  bc»t  friend  that  I  have 
Id  the  urorld,  and  sometimes  I  feel  as  if  1  shall 
play  with  yon  until  I  lose  yon"  ;  and  to  Joj-ce'e  ei- 
treme  astonishment  she  saw  tears  id  Uarion'a  eyt?. 
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'■Well.  I  only  wish  she  were  poing  in  my  stead, 
and  that  I  was  to  stay  here  with  you,"  said  Joyce. 
sroilinir- 

"  I  don't  altogether  oelio  the  hibIi,"  said  Jlarion 
candidly.  ■'  I  am  sure  I  shall  be  triad  to  ste  you 
again,  but  I  pxpect  to  have  a  very  amusiug  time 
whilst  you  are  away.  You  over-chaperon  me  a 
little,  yon  know." 


'■1  upvor  give  up  cariuK  for  anybody  that  1  hmf 
once  loved,"  said  .Joyce  simply  ;  "but  lately  I  Ihouph; 
I  had  lost  your  friendship  by  speaking  the  truth 
which  you  found  unpalatable." 

'■  Xo,"  replied  Marion,  ■'  I  irive  you  free  leave  to 
say  what  you  Ukc  to  me  at  any  time ;  but  I  alw 
warn  you  that  it  is  unlikely  I  shall  take  your  odvin-. 
1  shall  picase  myself  to  the  end."  And  Marii-n. 
ashamed  ot  her  tears,  started  to  her  feet,  and  began 
humming;  a  tune. 

Marion's    softoueil   mooil   was  still   upon  her  the 
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hestt  day,  and  she  insisted  on  accompanying  Joyce 
to  Faddington  and  seeing  her  off.  As  the  train 
puffed  oat  of  the  railway  station  Joyce  put  out  her 
head  to  catch  a  last  glimpse  of  her  friend.  A  man 
was  standing  by  her  ;  Joyce  was  familiar  with  the 
tall,  graceful  figure,  the  yellow  beard  and  brown 
velveteen  coat.  Paul  Whitman  had  come  to  escort 
Marion  back,  and  she  was  talking  to  him  with  such 
animation  that  she  quite  failed  to  notice  the  hand- 
kerchief Joyce  waved  in  farewell.  Joyce  gave  a 
quick  sigh  as  she  settled  herself  in  her  comer. 
Certainly  Marion^s  was  a  nature  that  she  could 
not  understand,  and  she  was  almost  glad  to  be 
leaving  her  to  her  own  way  for  a  day  or  two.  The 
long  journey,  during  which  she  buried  herself  in 
a  book,  was  refreshing  rather  than  fatiguing,  as 
it  gave  a  new  turn  to  her  thoughts. 

Hours  passed  by  unheeded,  and  when  at  last  she 
pulled  out  her  watch,  and  discovered  that  in  another 
hour  she  would  be  at  her  destination,  she  wondered 
at  the  quickness  with  which  the  day  had  slipped 
away.  She  closed  her  book,  and  watched  the 
shadows  chasing  each  other  on  the  far  distant 
hills,  and  became  suddenly  alive  to  the  beauty  of 
the  country  around  her. 

The  train  drew  up  at  the  last  stopping  place 
before  Thorpe.  A  man  came  leisurely  down  the 
platform,  looking  into  each  carriage  as  he  passed. 
He  opened  the  door  of  Joyce's  carriage,  seated  him- 
self in  the  comer  opposite  her,  and  took  off  his 
hat  with  a  smile  of  welcome.    It  was  Palgrave. 

*.*How  do  you  do,  Mrs.  Hardy/  I  have  been 
spending  the  day  in  Newton,  and  I  promised  my 
sister  to  be  on  the  look-out  for  yon  here,"  he 
said. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

A     FISH     OUT     OP     WATER. 

OTHKB  visitors  for  Branscombe  Park  were 
disgorged  by  the  train  which  drew  up  at 
Thorpe  station  :  an  archdeacon,  who  was 
fuming  over  lost  luggage;  an  elderly 
lady  whose  dressing-case  alone  seemed  an  overpower- 
ing care  for  her  lady's  maid,  so  big  were  its  pro- 
portions ;  and  a  young  girl  and  her  brother,  who 
greeted  Palgrave  by  his  Christian  name  and  were  evi- 
dently relations.  J^algrave  marshalled  the  guests  to 
a  large  omnibus  that  waited  for  them  at  the  station, 
soothed  the  agitation  of  the  archdeacon,  and  took 
his  own  seat  on  the  outside  with  the  driver.  Joyce 
felt  suddenly  desolate.  All  the  others  knew  each 
other,  and  were  busily  talking  ;  she  was  an  outsider 
and  had  no  business  to  be  there.  She  had  no  reason 
to  complain  of  her  welcome,  however,  when  she 
arrived  at  the  house  ;  Cicely  greeted  her  with  rap- 
ture and  open  arms,  and  Lady  Elines  accorded 
her  a  kindly  welcome. 

Cicely  took  her  to  her  room  after  tea,  and  gave 
her  a  hasty  resume  of  the  list  of  the  guests. 

"  Scarcely  anybody  has  come  yet ;  to-morrow  we 
shall  be  packed  full.  The  elderly  lady  with  the 
deep  voice  is  mother's  aunt.  Lady  Marston — ^rather 
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a  bore,  but  we  were  obliged  to  have  her.  The  best 
thing  about  her  is  her  diamonds.  Look  at  them 
to-night.  The  archdeacon  is  amusing  when  he  is 
not  cross  ;  he  will  cheer  up  when  his  portmanteau 
arrives,  and  Charlie  and  Janie  Garth  are  my  cousins, 
and  rather  nice.  You  will  like  them,  I  think. 
You  are  to  wear  these  red  roses  and  maidenhair. 
I  got  them  on  purpose  for  you.  Oh,  what  a  lovely 
grey  frock  I  I  want  you  to  look  pretty  to-night. 
I  shall  come  and  fetch  you  down  to  dinner.'*  And 
with  a  nod  and  a  smile  Cicely  was  gone. 

Joyce  sighed  as  she  reflected  that  the  dress  that 
excited  Cicely's  admiration  was  one  that  her  hus- 
band had  given  her  just  before  the  smash  had 
come,  and  which  Marion's  clever  fingers  had  re- 
modelled to  the  latest  fashion.  She  was  so  habitu- 
ally modest  that  she  was  not  aware  that  she 
looked  extremely^  pretty  when  she  came  down  into 
the  drawing-room  a  few  minutes  before  dinner ; 
but  to  Palgrave,  who  had  never  seen  her  before  in 
anything  but  the  simplest  of  morning  dresses,  her 
appearance  was  almost  a  revelation,  and  his  eyes 
followed  her  as  Lady  Elmes  brought  up  Sir  Edward 
and  introduced  him  to  her.  He  saw  by  Sir  Edward's 
genial  manner  that  ho  was  at  once  attracted  by 
the  simple,  unassuming-  grace  of  his  guest.  Pal- 
grave was  told  off  to  take  Joyce  into  dinner,  and 
they  soon  fell  into  the  easy,  sympathetic  talk  that 
had  wiled  away  many  aii  houi*  on  board  ship.  Joyce 
became  animated,  and  was  enjoying  herself,  when 
a  rather  unforeseen  turn  in  the  conversation  brought 
her  back  roughly  to  her  real  position. 

*'  Do  you  ride,  Mrs.  Hardy  ? "  inquired  Sir 
Edward  in  his  loud,  genial  voice  from  the  top  of 
the  table.  ''  If  you  do — and  most  Australians  do— I 
will  give  you  a  mount  to-morrow,  and  that  lazy 
fellow  there  shall  show  you  something  of  the 
country.  It  will  be  a  charity  to  find  him  some- 
thing to  do." 

Joyce  coloured  painfully. 

'*  I  can  ride,  but  it  is  some  time  since  I  was 
on  horseback,  and  I  have  not  a  habit  w/th  me, 
thank  you,"  'she  said^ 

'*  Ah  !  now  I  daresay  you  could  put  us  all  to 
shame  on  horseback.  Cicely  could  rig  you  out,'  I 
am  sure.  I  expect  you  had  some  frisky  horses  on 
your  ranch,"  went  on  Sir  Edward,  whosy  one  idea 
of  life  in  the  colonies  was  that  everyone  lived 
in  the  bush.  "  You  have  left  your  husband  behind 
you,   I   understand." 

There  was  a  -  dead  silence,  and  Cicely,  glancing 
at  Joyce's  face,  saw  that  she  had  turned  white  to 
the  very  lips. 

•*  Yes,"  she  said  in  a  low,  clear  voice,  "but  I 
hope  he  will  join  me  in  a  few  months'  time." 

Palgrave  never  looked  at  her,  but  was  conscious 
of  her  agitation,  and  he  heard  her  breath  coming 
and  going  quickly.  He  immediately  engaged  Sir 
Edward  in  conversation  about  the  iniijuities  of  the 
local  council,  and  never  glanced  at  his  neighbour 
again   until  the  end  of  dinner. 

*'  Would  you  come  for  a  ride,  if  I  arranged  it, 
to-morrow  morning  ?  "  he  asked  at  last,  in  an 
undertone. 
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Cicely  was  as  good  lus  her  ivord. 

"  Xo,  I  would  much  rather  not,"  said  Joyce 
qniokly.  "  I  ought  to  go  to  Thorpe  and  pick  up 
all  the  particnlars  thnt  I  van  about  the  cathedral. 
I  must  do  the  n-ork  I  wan  sent  down  here  for. 
But   I   am    eat   of   place   here  ;    I   ought  never   to 

The  words  were  wrung  from  her,  onH  Palirmve 
oould  not  keep  some  of  the  sympathy  he  felt  for 
her  ont  of  hia'  manner  ast  he  said — 

'■  I  was  anxious  for  you  to  come.  I  am  sorry 
if  it  is  a  failure.  I  thouj;ht  you  looked  ill  when 
I  saw  you  in  London,  and  it  seemed  as  it  change 
of  air  and  acenc.  and  t'iocly's  com puni unship,  would 
be   good   for  you." 

"  It  was  very  kind  of  30U,'  a.iid  Joyce  grate- 
fully:  ■'  but  a  woman  who  goen  about  without  her 
husband  often   finds  herself   in   a,   false  position." 

"  Well.  I  have  eaid  that  you  shall  be  as  free 
M  air  here,"  interposed  Palgrave  hontilr.  mginii' 
Inwardly    at    hi»    brother-in- law's    stupidity ;    "  so 


to-monow  yon  shall  do  just 
what  yon  like.  There  an  heaps 
of  books  of  reference  in  the 
library  here ;  and  if  I  cau  be 
of  on/  humble  asststance  in 
inaturi  of  detail  I  shall 
be  only  too  delighted.'' 

"  I  shall  not  let  you  slip  uot 
of  everylhint',''  said  Cicely  when 
«hu  went  into  Joyce's  room  to 
bid  her  good-night.  "  You  will 
behave  lilce  one  of  us  to-morrow 
morning ;  by  which  I  mean 
that  you  shall  enjoy  yonrm^lf. 
In  the  afternoon,  if  you  are 
good,  I  will  drive  you  into 
Thorpe  and  leave  yon  to  moom 
about  the  cathedial  an  long-  oii 
you  like  by  yourself,  and  1 
will  send  the  oorriaKe  for  you 
at    any    time    yon    ohooite     to 

"  I  don't  want  to  give  yon 
any  trouble.  Leave  me  to  find 
my  own  way  back  to-morrow." 

*'  We  shall  see,"  laughed 
Cicely.  "  By  the  way,  I  hope 
you  like  mother.  She  is  qnite 
the  nicest  penou  iu  the  world. 
The  chief  reason  why  I  wanted 
you  to  come  was  tihat  you 
should  see  mother." 

Joyce   laughed, 

"  It  would  be  more  to  the 
that  I  hope  Lady  Elmes  did  not 
a  a  perfect  stranger  being  foisled 
i  great  hesitation  in   accepting   her 

le  likea  you."  cried  Cicely  brightly, 
ot  accept  my  assuraDOe  that  you 
were  aeiigntiui — which  she  did — she  was  bound  10 
believe  Uncle  Frank." 

The  next  day  Cicely  waa  as  good  as  her  word, 
and  after  luncheon  ordered  her  pony  phaeton,  and 
drove  Joyce  to  Thorpe,  in  company  with  the  arch- 
deacon, who  had  business  in  the  town. 

"The  carriage  will  be  in  tile  Cloae  to  bring  you 
both  back  at  half-past  six,"  said  Cicely.  - 1  shall 
not  come  with  it,  as  we  are  expecting  a  lot  of 
people,  and  mothw  will  want  me  10  help  her." 

■■  If  by  any  chance  I  get  late,  I  hope  yon  will 
not  wait  for  me,"  said  Joyce,  before  she  parted  from 
her  companion.  "  I  want  to  see  as  mnch  as  I  can 
of  the  cathedral  and  town,  and  I  can  easily  walk 
out  to  Branscombe  Pork.  It  cannot  be  more  than 
two  miles  away." 

Tlicii  bejjan  Joyce's  happiest  time  aince  her  ar- 
rival. Inside  the  cathedral  there  was  much  bustle 
of  prciNiration  for  the  function  of  the  morrow. 
Flurried  vergera  were  giving  orderf  about  the  ar- 
rangement of  Beats  ;  the  clergy  flitted  hither  and 
thither ;  and  Joyce,  having  asked  permission  of 
one  of  the  officials,  was  HuiTered  to  make  her  own 
way  about  without  the  nsual  verger  who  oondnoted 
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viijilurs  round.  At  lit»t  there  wa»  a  partial 
hill,  aud  the  bellu  bc;;aii  to  uhime  for  evening 
lirajeni. 

Joyctt  had  been  waiting  for  some  time  for  ad- 
miadiun  to  the  tower,  aa  she  particularly  wiiihod  h> 
tret  a  view  ^t  the  town  and  surround  in),''  hills  from 
the  top.  Once  more  abe  went  Co  the  door  and  put 
her  hand  upon  it ;  no  verger  ivog  in  aight,  bat  the 
door  wan  unfaatencd.  and  Joyce,  thinking  that  ahe 
i^nuld  pay  the  extra  charge  for  aitcending  the  tower 
ou  her  return,  prepared  to  ascend  the  eteep  stair- 
.  ease.  The  bells  had  ueatied,  and  she  knew  that 
acrvice  had  bes'un.  fur  from  the  gallery  that  she 
tirat  reached  ahe  heard  faint  gouitda  of  singing 
borne  up  to  her.  She  paused  for  a  minute  to 
re^in  ber  breath,  then  paused  onoe  more  into  thu 
dark  ascent.  A  uoidy  party  were  descending,  and 
the  staircaHe  wae  so  narrow  that  Joyoe  had  to 
withdraw  into  the  bell-chamber  to  let  them  pass. 
She  beard  their  voices  growing  less  and  less  diii- 
tinct  as  she  made  her  way  upwards,  and  a  rush  of 
air  and  the  gradual  brightening  of  the  tight 
showed   her    that  she   was  nearing   the  top. 

Once  there,  Joj'oe  lelt  rewarded  for  her  elimb. 
Around  her  lay  an  eitquisita  ohain  of  hills  deepening 
in  the  afternoon  sunshine  into  every  possible  shade 
of  blue  and  purple,  completely  encircling  the  town. 
which  nestled  in  the  valley.  She  saw  far  below 
her  the  bishop's  palace,  with  the  ithining  moat  sur- 
rounding it,  and  smiled  as  she  noticed  how  from 
ber  threat  height  the  people  who  sauntered  across 
the  Close  looked  simple  pij^mies,  and  the  carriages 
that  were  drawn  up  outside  seemed  uo  larger  than 
toys.  She  lost  all  count  of  time  as  she  leant  over 
the  walls  gazing  at  the  surrounding  view.  Shu 
longed  for  any  adequate  words  by  which  she  might 
convey  to  others  the  sense  of  her  own  enjoyment 
ol  the  surrounding  beauty,  and.  taking  out  her 
note-book.  she  jotted  down  the  rough  outline  of 
lier  article  on  the  cathedral.  Suddenly  the  bi-lts 
from  below  chimed  slowly,  and  Joyce  woke  up 
witli  a  start.  She  trusted  that  her  ears  had  de- 
ceived her.  It  must  surely  be  a  quarter  lii  six, 
not  a  quarter  jmit,  that  she  heard  striking  !  She 
pulled  out  her  own  watch,  and  was  dismayed  to 
find  that  she  had  tieeu  upon  the  top  of  the  tower 
for  more  than  an  hour.  She  began  a  hasty  descent 
with  rather  a  beating  heart,  for  she  remembered 
that  no  one  knew  she  was  here :  even  the  people 
who  had  passed  her  on  the  stairca^  were,  she 
thought,  unaware  of  her  presence,  as  ahe  had  stood 
aside  in  the  bellrchamber  to  let  them  pass. 

At  last  she  reached  the  bottom,  and  found  she 
was  locked  in  the  tower  for  the  niglit  I  She  shook 
the  door  iiith  all  her  feeble  strength,  she  shouted 
at  the  top  of  her  voice,  but  the  only  answer  was 
a  faint  echo  from  the  staircase  ;  there  was  no  dis- 
);uising  the  fact  that  the  vergers,  not  knowing 
that  anybody  whs  up  in  the  tower,  had  locked  up 
the  cathedral  and  gone  home.  Possibly,  it  she 
went  back  to  the  door  of  the  gallery  that  nui 
round  the  transept,  she  might  see  if  there  was 
anyone  left  in  the  cathedral ;  so  onoe  more  the 
began    to  olirab.     There   was   perfect  calm   as   she 


looked  down :  not  a  soul  was  in  the  place  but 
herself. 

It  was  certaiuly  a  disagreeable  position  in  which 
she  was  placed,  and  she  was  all  the  more  annoyed 
la  reflecting  that  it  was  her  own  folly  that  was 
to  blame.  One  more  expedient  presenti.'d  itself  tu 
her  mind.  She  knew  that  the  pony  phaeton  was 
to  be  at  the  Close  at  half-|>aKt  six  to  pick  up  the 
archdeacon  and  herself.  If  ehO  could  only  get 
back  to  the  top  of  the  tower  i|ULckly  enough. .  she 
might  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  either 
the  archdeacon  or  the  coachman,  but  no  time  must 
be  lostt  She  clambered  hreathieBsly  up  the  broken 
staircase,  past  the  great  bella.  up  and  up,  not  paus- 
ing for  an  instant,  till,  giddy  and  faint  with  the 
speed  at  which  she  had  come,  she  found  herself 
once  more  on  the  top  of  the  tower. 

She  looked  anxiously  in  the  direction  where  she 
knew  that  the  carriage  would  be  waiting  for  her, 
aud  there,  sure  enough,  it  stood.  She  knew  it 
again  instantly  by  its  shape  and  the  pair  of  white 
ponies.  It  ettll  waited.  She  shouted  at  the  top 
of  her  voice,  she  took  out  her  handkerchief  and 
waved   it.   and  experienced    in    a    faint  degree  the 


She  clambered   breathlesaly  up. 
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feelings  of  a  shipwrecked  mariner  whose  signals  of 
distress  fail  to  attract  the  attention  of  a  passing 
vessel  as  she  saw  the  coachman,  evidently  tired  of 
waiting,  whip  up  his  horses  and  drive  o£F.  Her 
last  chance  of  release  for  the  night  had  gone.  It 
was  more  than  unlikely  that  anyone  would  look 
up  to  her  height,  and  she  was  extremely  doubt- 
ful if  the  handkerchief  that  she  still  fluttered 
could  be  seen  from  below.  She  determined  to  stay 
up  there  as  long  as  sufficient  daylight  remained 
to  give  anyone  down  below  a  chance  of  observing 
her. 

Time  dragged  by.  It  was  past  eight  o'clock,  and 
Joyce  saw  that  thick,  lowering  clouds  were  gather- 
ing upon  the  hills:  the  excessive  heat  of  the  day 
seemed  likely  to  culminate  in  a  thunder-storm,  and 
presently  a  few  heavy  drops  warned  her  that  she  had 
better  seek  a  shelter.  In  the  gathering  gloom  she 
found  it  difficult  to  grope  her  way  down  to  the 
bell-chamber,  which  she  reached  with  a  sigh  of 
thankfulness.  She  crouched  down  against  the  door- 
way, feeling  strangely  desolate  in  the  gathering 
darkness.  A  vivid  flash  of  lightning  lit  up  the 
belfry  with  awful  clearness,  followed  instantaneously 
by  such  a  fearful  clap  of  thunder  that  it  seemed 
as  if  the  tower  must  be  rent  asunder,  and  the 
clappera  of  the  bells  jangled  with  the  jar.  She 
was  not  naturally  nervous,  but  to-night  strange 
new  fears  haunted  her ;  she  glanced  fearfully  about 
her,  expecting  the  vivid  flashes  to  reveal  awful  faces 
and  forms  in  the  corners  around ;  she  dare  not  re- 
main there  any  longer — she  must  get  down  at  any 
hazard.  So,  groping  with  her  hands  from  step  to 
step,  she  made  her  descent,  until  once  more  she 
found  herself  in  the  narrow  gallery  that  overlooked 
the  transept. 

It  was  not  until  dinner-time,  at  eight  o'clock, 
that  her  absence  was  noticed  at  Bransoombe  Park. 
A  large  party  was  assembled  in  the  drawing-room 
awaiting  the  summons  for  dinner.  Cicely  was  one 
of  the  last  to  appear,  and  Palgrave  saw  by  her 
manner  that  something  \c\\&  wrong. 

"  Uncle  Frank,"  she  said  in  an  undertone,  "  do 
you  know  anything  about  Mrs.  Hardy  I  They  left 
her  in  Thorpe  to  roam  about  the  cathedral.  The 
carriage  went  for  her  and  the  archdeacon  at 
half-past  six.  She  had  told  the  archdeacon  that, 
if  she  were  not  at  the  place  of  meeting,  she 
would  walk  out  by  herself  later,  bub  she  has 
not  returned.'' 

*•  I  daresay  something  has  happened  to  detain 
her.  There  is  a  storm  brewing ;  possibly  she  saw  it, 
and  has  taken  refuge  somewhere,"  said  Palgrave. 

Cicely  looked  dissatisfied  with  the  supposition. 

*'It  is  very  unlikely  that  she  would  stop  out  so 
late.    I  feel  very  uneasy  about  her." 

*'  Keep  cool  about  it.  Cicely,"  said  Palgrave,  who 
was  really  not  happy  himself.  *'3Irs.  Hardy  is  the 
kind  of  woman  who  hates  a  fuss.  Get  hold  of 
your  mother  ;  tell  her  what  has  happened,  and  say 
I  have  taken  the  dog-cart  to  Thorpe,  and  shall 
not  return  until  I  know  what  has  become  of 
her." 

**0h,  thank  you  so  much,"   said  Cicely.    "I  will 


promise  to  behave  well,  but,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  am 
horribly  frightened." 

Palgrave  slipped  from  the  room  unobserved  bv 
anyone,  and  went  down  to  the  stables,  and,  much 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  coachman,  gave  ordere 
for  the  speedy  harnessing  of  the  horse  to  the  dog- 
cart, as  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  at  onoe  go 
into  Thorpe. 

Already  the  threatened  storm  had  begun,  and  Id  a 
very  heavy  shower  Frank  drove  out  of  the  yard. 
The  moment  ho  turned  into  the  road  he  lashed  the 
horse  into  a  gallop,  and  regardless  of  the  lightning 
and  thunder,  which  were  almost  incessant,  flew  aIoi)<,' 
the  road  towards  Thorpe.  When  he  arrived  there, 
he  put  up  the  panting  horse  at  an  inn,  and 
made  his  way  to  the  house  of  the  nearest  verper 
telling  him  that  he  thought  it  possible  that  a  Iftdy 
friend  of  his  w^as  locked  up  accidentally  in  the 
cathedral. 

"  It  ain't  likely,  sir ;  but  as  you  seem  really 
anxious  about  the  lady,  I  will  come  with  you 
gladly." 

"  Thanks,"  said  Palgrave  ;  "  and  if  we  arc  success- 
ful in  finding  her,  I  will  double  your  fee." 

The  verger's  house  was  not  far  from  the 
cathedral,  and  ho  took  a  lantern  in  his  band. 
They  entered  by  the  door  which  led  into  one  uf 
the  transepts,  and  Joyce,  as  she  sat  cramped  and 
tired  in  the  gallery  above,  suddenly  rose  to  her 
feet  with  a  cry  of  joy.  She  was  not  forgottt-n 
then,  after  all  !  Mr.  Palgrave  had  come  in  search 
of  her. 

••Mr.  Palgrave,"  she  called  in  a  loud  voice,  *I 
am  here ;  I  have  been  locked  up  for  hours  in  the 
tower." 

'•  All  right,  Mrs.  Hardy.  Stay  where  you  are 
until  I  bring  a  light  to  show  you  the  way 
down." 

'*  Well,  this  beats  all ! "  said  the  vei^er  ;  "  she've 
been   up  there  for  hours." 


CHAPTER    XII. 

A     NEW     SsKNSATlUN. 

HAT  a  porfectly  splendid  article  you  will 
write  upon  this  cathedral  after  the 
many  hours  that  you  have  had  to  de- 
liberate upon  its  details!"  said  Pal- 
grave, as  he  carefully  wrapped  Joyce  in  a  ru? 
preparatory  for  the  drive  home.  The  rain  had 
ceased,  and  a  watery  moon  was  faintly  reflected  in 
the  splashes  on  the  road,  as  they  drove  rapidly  in 
the  direction  of  Branscombe  Park. 

"  I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  express  my  contri- 
tion for  my  utter  stupidity."  said  Joyce,  who,  en- 
veloped in  her  wraps,  felt  a  sense  of  protection 
and  comfort  that  had  long  been  foreign  to  her. 
She  felt  grateful  for*  the  friendship  that  bia  action 
had  expressed. 

A  figure  in  white  was  waiting  about  in  t.he  hall 
as  they  drove  up  to  the  door  of  Branscombe  Park, 
and  almost  before  Joyce  had  got  inside  Cicely's 
arms  were  about  her  neck. 
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"  Oh,  yon  dwling',  whnt  a  horrid  Itight  yon  havo 
given  us  all  !  "  8&id  Cicely.  "  How  diire  yoa  stay 
out  80  late  without  irivioyf  us  any  warning .' " 

'■  I  found  Mra.  Hardy  a  prisoner  ia  the  tower," 
iuswered  Faltrrave ;  "  but  as  we  are  both  very 
liUDgry,  perhapa  we  may  be  allowed  food  before 
we  enter  into  (nrther  explanations." 

''I  am  enre.tDy  dear,  you  won't  want  to  be  landed 
amon);  a  lot  of  strangers  to-night,"  said  Lady 
Elmes,  who  had  slipped  out  of  tlie  room  to  greet 
Joyce  on  her  return.  "  You  would  be  bored  to 
death  by  half  a  hoodred  qnestions.  and  you  mnst 
be  very  tired.  Oh,  pray  don't  apologise.  Ton  are 
the  only  person  who  has  saSered  any  inooaveuienoe. 
Hare  jour  dinner  now,  and  t^  to  bed.  Gioely  shall 
>  yoa  presently  and  see  if  you 


want  to  know  how  you  get  on.  Have  yon  been 
down  to  Wilton  Place  any  more  1  Ob,  by  the  way, 
how  does  poor  Mr.  Masters  get  on  with  that  tire* 
some  Miss  Maseey  ?  " 

''  I  will  write  to  you,  if  you  wish  it,"  answered 
Joyce,  smiling  ;  "  and  please  don't  call  Miss  Massey 
names.  She  may  be  tiresome,  but  I  am  very  fond 
of  her,"  And  so  the  question  of  Marion's  behaviour 
was  safely  shelved. 

'- 1  shall  tee  a  lot  of  you  when  J  come  back 
to  London,"  ooutinued  Cicely,  "  It  will  not  be 
for  some  time  yet.  We  are  all  going  to  Scotland 
directly  for  the  shooting,  and  wc  generally  spend 
Christmas  here ;    but   early    in   the  year  we  shall 


very   brave  woman  t 


right.      I   think  yon 
have  kept  your  senses." 

By   the   next   morning,   when  she  oame  down 
breakfast,  the  incident  « 
by  the  few   people  with 
whom  Joyce  was  already 


Cicely  insisted    on   coming  to    see  Joyce  oft  the 

next  day  :    she  was  laden  with   flowers   and    fruit, 

and  more  laden  with  a  sense  of  gratitude  for  kind' 

nes«  which  she  felt  she  could  never  repay. 

nearly  forgott«n,  except  "  I  suppose  that  this  Is  another   pleasant  page   in 


aeqn 


nted,     for 


function 


approaching 
swamped  all 
minor  interest. 

The  storm  of  the  night 
before  had  cleared  the 
air,  and  the  day  was  one 
of  cloodleas  beauty.  To 
Joyce  it  was  one  of  on- 
interropted  enjoyment. 
tthe  had  not  before  been 
present  at  any  great 
chnrch  function,  and  the 
ceremony  was  a  very 
striking  one.  The  long 
procession  of  hundreds  ,' 
of  clergy  who  had  mus- 
tered to  meet  their  new 
head,  marching  slowly 
Dp  the  beautifol  nave, 
thr>  throb  and  thrill  of 
(he  hymn  sung  by  thou- 
sands of  voioes,  appealed 
to  Joyce's  aonl  with  an 
irresistible  power,  and 
she  felt  that  if  thal^ 
vaat  conconrse  of  people 
were  really  intent  upon 
aidcing  Ood'a  blessing 
on  their  new  bishop, 
their  prayers  might 
almost  move  the  world, 
and  certainly  be  the  dawn 
of  B  new  era  in  their 
own   diooese.  I 

"  I     think     it     rather 
tiresome    of    you   to   go 

Cioely  at  the  end  of 
the  day.  "  Promise  me 
that  you  will  write  to 
tne   Hometimea,     I  eholl 


"  What  a  fright  yoa   have  given   us  nil  I ' 
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my  life  that  is  closed/'  thought  Jorco.  af«  the  London 
express  bore  her  swiftly  back. 

Marion  had  not  comf'  in  when  Joyce  got  back  to 
her  flat. 

1  **  Perhaps  she  may  not  come  home  to-night.  She 
is  very  much  wrapped  up  in  her  new  friends,"  she 
said  to  herself,  yet  she  could  not  help  a  momentary 
feeling  of  disappointment  that  Marion  should  not 
have  been  there  to  meet  her.  But  Marion  did  come 
home,  with  slow,  listless  footsteps,  a  few  minutes 
after  Joyce's  preparations  were  complete. 

**  I  am  so  glad  you  have  come  back/'  she  said, 
the  weary  look  passing  from  her  face  as  she  glanced 
first  at  Joyce  and  then  at  the  table  that  was  so 
prettily  set  out.  **  I  have  missed  you  more  than 
I  thought  it  possible  to  miss  anybody.  I  came 
home  last  night.  My  visit  was  a  complete  failure. 
To  tell  the  truth,  Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  have  quar- 
relled, and  I  don't  think  that  we  shall  ever  be 
friends  again/' 

'*  But  what  about .' "  inquired  Joyce,  who  had 
somehow  always  felt  that  the  friendship  so  quickly 
begun  might  come  to  an  untimely  end. 

**»She  is  a  horrid  woman,  a  designing,  wicked 
woman/'  continued  Marion  excitedly  :  "  and  to  think 
that  I  have  been  so  blind  as  never  to  find  it 
out  before  I " 

'•  You  must  not  forget  that  she  has  shown  you 
a  good  deal  of  kindness/'  rejoined  Joyce  gravely. 

'•She  has  simply  been  playing  with  me.  It  was 
not  my  presence  that  she  cared  for :  she  used  me 
as  a  tool,  a  cat*s  paw  to  scrape  acquaintance  with 
Mr.  Masters.  I  saw  that  I  was  out  of  favour  on 
the  first  evening  of  my  arrival.  Mr.  Masters  came 
to  dinner,  and  he  talked  to  me  nearly  all  the  even- 
ing— at  least,  as  far  as  courtesy  to  his  hostess  would 
allow  him.  But  Paul  was  impertinent ;  he  ques- 
tioned my  right  to  encourage  Mr.  Masters — he,  of 
all  people,  whom  I  never  set  eyes  on  until  a  few 
months  ago :  and  T  got  angr>'.  and  told  him  to 
mind  his  own  business." 

"  Poor  Mr.  Whitman  ! "  said  Joyce  sympathet- 
ically. 

*'-<Vnd  to  make  matters  better,  Mrs.  Wilson  inter- 
fered," went  on  Marion,  disregarding  Joyce's  ex- 
clamation. '*  She  took  me  in  hand  and  gravely 
lectured  me,  told  me  that  I  was  almost  bound  to 
accept  Paul— who  had  never  proposed  to  me — and 
said  that,  if  T  had  had  any  other  intention,  I  was 
an  egregious  flirt.  Pretty  good  from  her.  was  it 
not  ? "  And  Marion  broke  into  a  scornful  laugh. 
"She  said  that  T  was  admirably  suited  for  him, 
but  that  if  I  beguiled  Mr.  Masters  into  proposing 
to  me,  I  should  make  him  miserable  before  the 
year  was  over.  I  should  never  conform  enough  to 
his  ideas,  etc.,  etc. ;  and  at  last  I  told  her  that  I 
was  old  enough  to  choose  a  husband  for  myself 
when  I  wanted  one,  or  when  I  was  asked,  and  then 
I  went  up-stairs.  packed  m}'  box,  and  came  away." 

"And  is  this  to  be  the  end  of  it  all?"  inquired 
Joyce. 

**I  wrote  a  note  afterwards  and  thanked  her 
for  all  that  she  has  done  for  me ;  but  she  has  not 
answered  it,  so  I  suppose  that  is  the  end/' 


**Did  Paul — Mr.  Whitman.  I  mean — know  that 
you  were  going  ?  " 

"  I  nerer  saw  him  after  that  scene  with  hi« 
aunt,"  replied  Marion. 

Joyce  sat  silent,  sorely  puzzled  what  to  advise, 
or  whether  to  give  any  advice  at  all.  Happily  for 
her,  perhaps,  the  matteo*  was  taken  out  of  her 
hands  by  a  ring  at  the  door-bell. 

''The  plot  thickens,"  said  Marion,  with  a  little 
reckless  laugh.  "It  is  sure  to  be  Paul,  or  Mr. 
Masters,  or  both.    Allow  me  to  answer  the  bell." 

She  returned  in  a  moment  with  Paul  Whitman, 
and  Joyce's  hasty  glance  at  his  face  showed  that 
the  artist  looked  harassed  and  anxious.  He  did 
not  seem  aware  of  her  presence,  and  she  slipped 
from  the  room. 

Paul  did  not  sit  down,  but  strode  to  the  window, 
and  rested  his  hand  on  the  sash. 

'•Why  did  you  leave  us  so  suddenly?"  he  began 
abruptly. 

'*  Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  had  a  difiference  of  opinion : 
not  to  put  too  fine  a  point  upon  it,  we  quarrelled. 
If  she  believes  all  she 'said  of  me.  it  was  certainly 
time  that  we  parte<l." 

•'Was  your  difference  of  opinion  your  quarrel 
about  me  ^  "  said  Paul.  "  She  had  not  my  sanction 
to  interfere,  Marion/' 

"  Miss  Massey,  please,"  interposed  Marion  haughtily 
"I  have  never  given  you  the  right  to  call  me  by 
my  Christian  name/' 

•'  You  shall  play  with  me  no  longer,"  said  Paul, 
turning  and  facing  her.  '*I  have  come  to  claim 
that  right.     I  want  you  to  marry  me." 

Marion,  too,  had  risen  to  her  feet. 

*'And  you,  too,  think  that  I  can  do  nothing  but 
play  with  a  man — that  I  am.  as  your  aunt  told  me. 
such  an  egregious  fiirt?  She  said  that  I  mi/«/ 
marrj'  you.  I  suppose  that  you  have  come  now  in 
obedience  to  her  orders.  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
come,"  continued  Marion  vehemently.  **I  am  glad 
to  be  able  to  tell  you  that  I  will  marry  no  man 
at  the  command  of  another,  that  my  life  is  my  own 
to  do  what  I  like  with,  and  my  love *' 

'*Is  clearly  not  given  to  me,"  replied  Paul,  with  a 
strange,  set  look  on  his  handsome  face.  '*  I  doubt 
if  it  is  any  man's.  I  almost  doubt  if  you  have 
any  love  to  give.  If  I  had  as  much  money  at  my 
back  as  your  other  suitor,0ou  would,  perhaps,  give 
me  a  different  answer.  It  is  comfort,  ease,  position, 
that  you  care  for.  not  the  possession  of  a  man's 
heart.  Listen,  Marion;  for  this  once  yon  shall 
hear  me  out.  and  then  I  will  ^o  and  trouble  you 
no  more.  I  admired  you  from  the  moment  that 
we  first  met,  but  not  until  quite  lately  did  I  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  you  were  an  absolute  necessity 
to  my  happiness,  that  the  days  when  we  did  not 
meet  were  a  blank,  that  the  sound  of  your  voice 
set  all  my  pulses  beating  with  joy,  that  I  dreamed 
of  your  beautiful  face,  whether  waking  or  sleeping. 
The  world  was  full  of  you,  wherever  I  went  I 
did  not  tell  you,  I  did  not  dare  then  to  a-nk  you 
to  share  my  fate.  I  lead  a  very  precarious  exist- 
ence, and  I  waited,  hoping  soon  to  have  something 
more  definite  to  offer  you :  but  I  made  a  mistake^  I 
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think.  It  mnddfnrd  inf>  to  )iee  joa\  pn-ttj'  wayn 
to  that  othpr  man.  I  thought  till  then  that  you 
liked  him,  but  wriw  readj  to  love  me,  and  for  the 
moment  it  Rppnuil  to  mt>  an  if  you  were  foilini;  un 
both.  I  Mud  things  to  yon  then  that  I  have  re- 
gretted ever  since,  and   m.v   aunt  has   made  thins')> 


"Yes,"  aaid  Marion  elowly.  "she  has  made 
things  mnch  worse.  I  have  taken  my  tale  into  my 
own  hands  and  nettled  it — very  well. 
aoootding  to  your  view  of  my  char- 
acter. I  hftvo  no  love  to  pve,.  yon 
say  ;  you  cannot  deny  the  words. 
Then  clearly  the  man  with  the  moet 
money  who  auks  me  to  marry  hint 
will  make  mn  the  happient ;  and  I 
have  chosen  him  ;  1  mean  to  marry 
Mr,  Masters." 

"Ton  are  not  telling  me  the 
truth,"  naid  Pant  fiercely.  ^ 

"I  am,  for  once,"  replied  Marion, 
''  although  yon  credit  me  with  being  ,' 
false  in  everything.  Mr.  Masters 
wrote  to  me  yesterday  and  asked 
me  to  marry  him.  I  did  not  answer 
the  letter  then.    I  waited." 

"  Tou  have  not  answered  it  now," 
oried  Paul  entreatingly.  : 

"  I  have,  I  have  I  "  And  suddenly 
Marion  broke  into  passionate 
weeping. 

"  Tou  must  not  cry,  Harion,"  said 
Paal  in  a  voice  hoarse  with  Sta- 
tion. "  Each  sob  of  yours  goes 
straight  to  my  heart ; "  and  for  a 
moment  his  hand  rested  on  her 
Hhining  hair. 

■'  Don't  tanoii  me  1  I  am  not 
yours  to  touch,"  hurst  out  Marion, 
shokinn:  herself  free.  "  I  have  pro- 
mised to  marry  Mr.  Masters,  and 
I  mean  to  keep  my  word." 

"  Yon  shall  not  marry  him.  You 
don't  love  him." 

"  And  yon  have  said  that  I  cannot 
love  anybody," 

■'  I  will  know  the  truth  now.  Dc 
you  lore  me  }  I  u-iU  have  an 
answer." 

For  the  first  time,  as  he  stood 
there  so  angry  and  so  defiant,  Marion  knew  her 
own  heart,  knew  that  she  did  love  this  man  ns  she 
had  never  loved  before  :  but  still  her  pride  held  her 
silent,  and  tbe  consciotisnesn  of  the  promise  that  she 
had  sent  Mr.  Masters  by  that  evening's  post  that  she 
■  would  marry  him.     It  was  all  too  late,  she  thought. 

''  You  forget  that  you  have  no  right  to  question 
me  on  the  subject,"  she  said  at  last,  ''  I  have 
written  to  Hr.  Masters  to-night  to  accept  his  kind 
proposal.  He,  at  any  rate,  shall  not  have  to  twit 
me  with  my  falseness." 

"  Then  it  is  useless  for  me  to  stay  longer  :  but 
il  you  are  making  a  mistake,  it  is  a  very  fatal  one, 
Harion.      You    will   wreck   the    lives   of  two  men. 


Now  it  is  not  too  late  In  alter  ;  but  it  you  marry 
Mr.  Masters  when  yon  love  me,  you  will  be  doinp 
a  wicked,  as  well  ^  a  wilful  act  " 

He  was  near  t)ie  door  now.  and  stood  still  wait- 
ine  for  her  to  speak,  but  no  answer  came.  She 
did  not  turn  her  head,  and  in  another  moment  he 
wos  (fone.  Marion  heard  the  clang  of  the  door  as 
it  closed  behind  him. 

"  Paul."    elie  cried ;  but  be    had  fone  and   was 


plunging  down   the  staircase  into  the  street,  blind 
with  disappointment  and  passion.      Marion's  repen- 


>  had  c 


>  tate. 


.loyce  found  her  restlessly  pacing  up  and  down 
the  room.  Marion  tossed  an  open  letter  into  Joyce's 
lap.  It  wan  very  short,  but  W  iloyoe's  eyes  there 
were  depths  of  tenderness  concealed  under  the 
simple  words.  It  was  an  offer  of  marriaire  from  Mr. 
Masters.  Marion's  back  was  turned  to  Joj'oe  when 
she  looked  up  with  a  questionin^r  gaze. 

"  I  have  acoepted  him.  .Toyce,"  she  said,  a  touch 
of  defiance  in  her  tone  ;  "he  can  give  me  all  I 
want.  I  am  sick  ot  everything  and  everybody.  I 
am  going  to  try  a  : 
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ict.  The 
;lea,  under 
the  guidance  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  tuck  the  example  of  our  Lord 
Jesus  ChriHt,  and  reduced  it  to  principles,  which 
they  illustrated  in  their  letters  to  the  different 
churches.  We  can  do  the  same ;  we  have  the 
main  features  of  His  life  and  character,  and  we 
can  draw  from  them  the  guides  for  our  own 
action.  We  have,  besides,  the  exhortatione  of 
HiM  chosen  friends  to  the  early  members  of  the 
new  society,  and  these  are  a  help  to  us  in 
Nettling  the  feature-t  of  our  Christian  ethics. 
In  addition  to  that,  we  have  the  moral  systems 
of  the  roost  enlightened  nations  and  the  greatest 
jihilosophers  for  pur]>o»es  of  contparison  ;  and 
there  can  be  no  doubt  about  their  united  testi- 
mony:  moderation  in  all  things,  tfnd  not  an 
extreme  in  either  direction.  When  our  Lord 
remarked  that  the  Son  of  Man  came  eating  and 
drinking,  and  they  said  "  Behold  a  gluttonous 
man  and  a  winehibber!"  Ho  was  only  catling 
attention  to  the  malignant  otwervation  of  His 
opimnents,  who  refused  to  be  pleased  either  with 
the  severity  of  John  the  Baptist  or  with  His 
own  refusal  to  bo  austere.  Ho  created  great 
quantities  of  generous  wine  on  one  occasion  to 
increase  innocent  happiness  ;  and  it  was  cleariy 
His  custom  to  accept  invitations  to  hospitable 
entertainments.  He  taught  mankind  by  His 
example  to  receive  with  thankfulness  all  God's 
good  gifts,  and  He  had  no  condemnation  for 
blameless  enjoyments. 

At  the  same  time.  He  was  strong  in  His  de- 
nunciation of  all  excess.  He  warned  against  the 
pleasures  of  this  life,  which  choke  the  word. 
"Take  heed  to  yourselves,"  He  said  on  another 
occasion,  "  lest  at  any  time  your  hearts  be  over- 
chfti^d  with  surfeiting  and  druukeniie.'w."    And 


.    fared  nimptaaaalr  ertrj  daf." 

again,  He  spoke  against  the  evil  servant  who  should 
say  in  hb  heart,  "My  lord  delayeth  his  coming," 
and  should  begin  to  eat  and  drink  with  the 
drunken.  "Woe  unto  you  that  are  full,"  He 
cried,  when  His  soul  waii  peculiarly  stirred  by 
human  woes  and  wtckedne.<t9,  "  for  ye  shall 
hunger."  And  it  was  one  of  the  chamcteristics 
of  the  godless  selfishness  of  the  rich  man  in  the 
ixirable  of  Lazarus  that  he  put  no  restraint  on 
his  appetite,  had  no  ideal  of  healthy  simplicity 
in  private  life,  had  no  concern  at  all  for  the  poor, 
but  lived  to  please  himself,  and  fared  sumptuoufly 
every  day. 

In  our  extreme  anxiety  atwut  the  danger  which 
OS  a  people  we  incur  by  the  national  sin  of  excess 
in  alcoholic  drink,  we  ate  apt  to  neglect  altogether 
the  no  less  fatal  and  suicidal  sin  of  inlemperatf 
eating.  So  much  have  our  thoughts  been  directed 
to  drunkenness,  that  we  have  by  common  consent 
resigned  the  use  of  the  word  "intemperance"  to 
designate  that  particular  vice,  whereas  it  applies 
in  reality  juitt  as  much  to  self-indulgence  in  food 
and  to  all  other  kinds  of  extraingance.  Gluttony 
seems  particularly  to  affect  men  in  a  savage  state 
of  barttarism,  and  that  advanced  stage  of  civilLia- 
tion  when  primitive  principles  of  virtue  and  self- 
restraint  have  tjecome  obsolete  and  the  subject 
of  scornful  neglect.  You  have  the  Ettquimaux 
gorging  himself  upon  blubber,  or  the  African  on 
the  flesh  of  big  game ;  you  have  the  victim  of  a 
London  season  obliged  to  hasten  away  at  the  end 
of  the  prolonged  period  of  faring  sumptuously 
every  day  to  the  rigid  restorative  discipline  of  the 
foreign  mineral  waters  and  baths.  In  the  middle 
stage,  when  society  has  become  morally  organised 
and  is  yet  simple,  you  have  a  proper  disdain  for 
such  idolatry  of  the  appetite  ;  you  have  Lycurgus 
with  his  plain  wholesome  broth  for  the  warlike 
citizens  of  Sparta  ;  you  have  the  hardy  diet  of  the 
ancient  Romans  ;  you  have  the  healthy  frugal- 
ity of  the  peasantry  of  the  Northern  nations  of 
Europe. 

Now  pardon  me  if  I  remind  you  first  that  there 
can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  simplicity  in  food 
V,  far  better  not  only  from  a  religious  point  of 
view,  but  ideally  and  morally  as  well.  Men  re- 
quire exhorting,  informing,  and  warning  on  thli 
subject.     "  If  our  knowledge  were  exact,  and  our 
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means  of  application  adequate,  we  should  Bee 
the  liiimau  being  in  liis  perfect  beauty,  aa  Pro- 
vidence probably  intended  him  to  be  ;  in  that 
hiirmonioua  proportiou  and  coni|>lete  balance  of 
all  parts,  in  which  he  came  out  from  the  bands  of 
his  Maker,  ia  whose  Divine  image  we  are  told  he 
was  in  the  beginning  made."*  It  was  Bacon  who 
warned  ua  that  intemperance  of  some  kind  or 
otiier  destroys  the  biilk  of  mankind  ;  and  that  life 
may  be  sustained  by  a  very  scanty  proportion  of 
nonrishnient.  But  very  few  in  the  present  time 
pay  any  attention  to  the  advice.  The  great  Greek 
physician  Oalen  believed  that  no  man  would  ever 
be  seized  with  a  disease  who  takes  sufficient  care' 
to  avoid  crudities  or  indigestion — that  is,  who  eats 
no  more  than  is  good  for  him— and  the  Scottish 
physician  of  the  la£t  century,  Cheyne,  declared 
that  what  is  eaten  and  drunk  and  taken  into  the 
habit  is  the  original  cause  of  almostall  the  diseases 
which  fttBict  mankind,  excepting  only  external 
accidents,  pestilential  and  contagious  diseases,  or 
what  the  body  suffers  from  the  passions  of  the 

"  Suffice  nature,"  said  St.  Epfaraim  of  Syria,  in 
the  fourth  century,  "but  surfeit  not ;  supply  the 
body's  needs,  but  offend  not ;  for  moderate  diet  is 


the  wise  man's  cognisance,  but  surfeiting  is  a 
fool's  chiefest  glory."  "  Oreediness  of  food,"  said 
Plato,  "  bringeth  int  em  iterance,  lust,  and  contempt 
of  the  wise  and  good."  ''Oluttonykills  more  than 
the  sword,"  was  a  saying  of  Samuel  Butler.  "  A 
glutton  lives  like  a  beast,  and  digs  his  grave  with 
his  teeth,"  wrote  Cervantes.  "Gluttony  is  the 
source  of  alt  our  infirmities,"  said  ftichard  Kurton, 
"  and  the  fountain  of  all  our  diseases.  As  a  lamp 
is  choked  by  superabundance  of  oil,  a  fire  ex- 
tinguished by  excess  of  fuel,  so  is  the  natural 
health  of  the  body  destroyed  by  intemperate 
diet."  "  Most  people  are  fond  of  gtvod  living,  and 
no  doubt  you  are  fond  of  it  too  ;  but  let  me  ask 
what  it  ia  that  you  call  good  living.  For  if  you 
have  fallen  into  the  common  mistake  that  mating 
immoderately  of  dainty  food,  and  drinking  freely 
of  intoxicating  liquors,  if  you  really  think  that 
these  things  constitute  good  living,  we  by  no  means 
agree  ;  for  such  a  course  is  the  worst  living  in  the 
world.  The  best  living  must  be  that  which  is 
most  conducive  to  health  ;  for  without  health,  all 
other  temporal  blessings  are  vain." 

These  warnings  are  by  no  means  superfluous  in 
our  own  age.  I  have  already  spoken  of  an  era  of 
exuberant  civilisation  us  certain  to  be  prolific  in 
luxury  and  self-indulgence.    Our  aristocracy,  who 
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in  many  casen  hare  really  acted  up  to  noble  tmdi-  dine  iinlew  they  know  there  is  rare  and  snper- 

tions  of  n  ginrioua  past,  have  been  recruited  and  excellent  cooker>.     The  hosteaaes  of  the  world 

almost  submerged  by  vast  numberH  of  |>eri*ons  <)f  commonty   complain  that    the   young  men   will 

eDormouswealth,manyof whom— thaiikGod!— are  not    come    to   their    entertain ment<4    unlew    the 

Bhining  and  glorious  examples  of  Christian  virtue,  wines  are  more  than  commonly  rare  and  costly. 

and  raagniiicently  generous  leaders  of  Christian  Of  course,  as  this  happens  entirely  in  the  world, 

thought  and  enterprise,  but  amongst  whom  are  to  it  does    not    matter  much    from  the  Christian 

be  found,  as  might  be  expected,  many  who  have  point  of  view ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  moKt 


)  inheritance  of  great  ideas  behind  them,  and 
whose  families  in  many  instances  are  animated  by 
the  desire  of  tasting  to  the  full  the  delights  of 
their  riches,  of  making  a  competitive  display  of 

their  resources,  and  of  faring  sumptuously  every 
day.  As  far  as  society  is  concerned,  we  are  now 
led  by  a  plutocracy,  not  by  an  aristocracy  at  all. 
Dnring  the  past  twenty-five  years  it  is  perfectly 
astonishing  how  the  .standard  of  expen:>ivenes.-i  at 
the  table  has  been  forced  up  in  all  the  various 
claasea  of  those  who  have  money  to  .spend.  In 
worldly  circles  many  jieople  will  not  even  go  to 
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remember  that  almost  all  of  these  devotees  of 
rich  eating  and  drinking  are  professing  CbriM 
tians,  and  ought  to  be  utterly  differeot  in 
their  tboughta  and  habits.  Social  gatherings 
of  friends,  which  should  be  purely  for  high  and 
stimulating  conversation,  become  wearisome  and 
burdensome  even  to  him  who  cannot  do 
without  them  by  the  multiplicity  nf  counter 
and  the  superabundant  varieties  and  richnees  of 
the  di^Bs.  And  the  insane  influence  spreads 
from  one  circle  of  society  to  another.  Families 
of  smaller  resources  are  ruined  by  the  mad  com- 
petition to  be  a8[luxuriou3  in 
these  matters  as  those  who 
have  more  abundant  means. 
So  the  infatuation  increases. 
Plain  living  is  left,  except  in 
the  case  of  individual  funilies, 
to  the  clergy  as  a  class  the 
Nonconformists,  the  men  of 
letter!!,  the  sensible  middle 
section,  and  those  who  cannot 
in  any  case  afibrd  extrava- 
gance. And  yet  all  the.se 
votaries  of  the  kitchen  and 
the  vintage  are  prominent 
members  of  a  Christian  so 
ciety ! 

If  amongst  my  readers  there 
are  any  of  the  yonnger  men  of 
the  wealthy  classe!<  who  thiii 
enslave  themselves  to  the  en- 
chantments of  cookery,  I 
would  ask  them  if  they  are 
not  ashamed  of  such  a  humili> 
nting  and  degrading  pursnit! 
Are  there  no  more  interesting 
subject*  for  Christian  men's 
thoughts  and  conversation ! 
Can  you  find  no  more  happy 
and  gratifying  way  of  spend- 
ing that  superfluous  wealth 
which  God  ha.s  given  you  for 
nobler  aims?    There  may,  in- 

When  you  were  young,  the 
lust  of  your  appetite  may 
have  been  aroused  by  being 
pampered  with  sweetmeats 
by  the  indulgence  of  a  fond, 
Li.1,  AT  5T.  PAin,'*.  selfish,   and   foolish   mother. 
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When  you  were  at  school,  your  desires  may  have 
been  set  in  a  wrong  direction  by  the  supposition, 
frequently  put  into  practice,  that  the  greatest 
delight  you  could  have  would  be  the  arrival  of 
rich  stores  of  food  from  home  ;  or  you  were 
encouraged  to  disparage  the  plain,  wholesome, 
frugal  fare  of  the  school  for  the  petty  luxuries 
of  the  tradesmen  in  the  street.  And  then  you 
were  launched  into  a  society  where  to  "fare 
sumptuously  every  day*'  was  recognised  as  one 
of  the  first  duties  of  man.  But  now  you  are  free 
and  mature  ;  and  can  you  think  of  no  better  way 
of  employing  your  energies  and  your  money  1  Is 
it  no  shook  to  you  that,  while  you  are  daily 
becoming  more  closely  dependent  on  delicate 
extravagance,  thousands  of  men  and  women  are 
starving  in  the  very  same  city,  thousands  of 
children  every  day  of  the  year  have  not  enough 
to  eat,  hospitals  are  languishing  for  want  of 
funds,  needful  churches  are  not  built  because 
there  is  no  money,  every  kind  of  useful  enterprise 
is  (thecked  in  order  that  you  and  your  friends — 
who  are  those  to  whom  God  has  entnisted  His 
tiilents— may  live  the  life  of  Dives '< 

And  to  what  does  luxury  lead,  if  it  is  not  beaten 
back  and  driven  away  1  Not  only  the  ruin  of  the 
soul,  but  the  ruin  of  the  State  as  well. 

In  the  face  of  all  these  vicious  tendencies  of  the 
worldly,  we  like  to  remember  the  grave  warnings 
of  the  Christian  Church,  uttered,  for  instance,  by 
the  voice  of  St.  Cyprian :  "  Holy  Scripture  teaches 
that  an  excessive  lust  of  food  is  not  to  be  en- 
couraged." In  Isaiah,  when  the  sceptic  says,  "  Let 
us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die,''  "it 
was  revealed  in  mirte  ears  by  the  Lord  of  Hosts, 
Surely  this  iniquity  shall  not  be  purged  from  you 
till  ye  die,  saith  the  Lord  God  of  Hosts."  The 
same  in  Exodus  :  "  The  people  sat  down  to  eat 
and  drink  and  rose  up  to  play  "  (and  so  fell  into 
sin).  So  the  Apostle  Paul  in  J'irst  Corinthians  : 
"  Meat  commendeth  us  not  to  God  ;  for  neither  if 
we  eat  are  we  the  better,  neither  if  we  eat  not 
shall  we  be  in  want."  And  so  again  in  the  same 
epistle  (against  greediness)  :  "  When  ye  come 
together  to  eat,  tarry  one  for  another  ;  and  if  any 
man  hunger,  let  him  eat  at  home,  that  ye  come 
not  together  unto  condemnation."  So  to  the 
llomans  :  "  The  Kingdom  of  God  Ls  not  meat  and 
drink,  but  righteousness  and  peace  and  joy  in  the 
Holy  Ghost"  So  in  the  Gospel  according  to  St. 
John  :  "  I  have  meat  to  eat  that  ye  know  not  of. 
My  meat  is  to  do  the  wiU  of  Him  that  sent  Me, 
and  to  finish  His  work." 

And  the  Church  cannot  be  blamed  for  not 
laying  her  finger  on  this  deadly  sin.  It  is  the 
fa.shion  of  the  hour  to  despise  the  literature  of 
the  Reformation ;  but  if  the  quaint  old  homily 
on  gluttony  and  drunkenness  had  during  the  last 
three  hundred  years  been  reeited^  or  had  suggested 


subjects  for  practical  advice  to  Christian  con- 
gregations, more  good  might  have  been  accom- 
plished than  by  more  ambitious  discourses : — "  Ye 
have  heard  how  much  Almighty  God  detesteth 
the  abuse  of  His  creatures,  as  He  Himself  de- 
clareth,  as  well  by  His  holy  Word  as  also  by  the 
fearful  examples  of  His  just  judgment.  Now,  if 
neither  the  Word  of  God  can  restrain  our  raging 
lusts  and  greedy  appetites,  neither  the  manifest 
examples  of  God's  vengeance  fear  us  from  riotous 
and  exces.sive  eating  and  drinking,  let  us  yet 
consider  the  manifold  mischiefs  that  proceed 
thereof ;  so  shall  we  know  the  tree  by  its  fruits. 
It  hurteth  the  body,  it  infecteth  the  mind,  it 
wasteth  the  substance.  .  .  .  But  who  is 
able  to  express  the  manifold  dangers  and  in- 
.  conveniences  that  follow  of  intemperate  diet  ? 
Oft  cometh  sudden  death  by  banqueting ;  some- 
times the  members  are  dis.solved,  and  so  the 
whole  body  is  brought  into  a  miserable  state. 
He  that  eateth  and  drinketh  unmeasurably 
kindleth  ofttimes  such  an  unnatural  heat  in  his 
l)ody  that  his  appetite  is  provoked  thereby  to 
desire  more  than  it  should,  or  else  it  overcometh 
his  digestion,  and  filleth  all  the  body  full  of 
sluggishness,  makes  it  unable  and  unfit  to  serve 
either  God  or  man,  not  nourishing  the  body  but 
hurting  it,  and  last  of  all  bringeth  many  kinds 
of  incurable  diseases,  whereof  cometh  sometimes 
desperate  death.  But  what  should  I  need  say 
any  more  on  this  behalf?  for  unless  God  bless 
our  meats  and  give  them  strength  to  feed  us; 
again,  except  Gkxi  give  strength  to  nature  to 
digest,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  profit  by  them 
....  they  do  diversely  infect  the  whole  body." 
Gluttony,  you  will  see,  is  of  two  kinds:  lusting  to 
eat  too  much,  and  lusting  to  eat  only  of  rich  and 
co.stly  food.s.  But  the  warning  against  the  vice  is 
against  a  daily  habit  and  a  continual  disposition. 
It  has  nothing  to  say  against  the  duty  of  rejoicing 
with  our  friends  at  fit  seasons  over  the  bounties  of 
(Jod's  providence.  However  simple  and  frugal  a 
man's  habits  may  be  in  the  ordinary  hours  of  his 
home  and  of  his  business,  there  are  occasions  when 
it  is  good  for  him  to  relax  and  make  merry  with 
his  neighbours.  It  is  a  check  to  self-righteousness, 
it  prevents  artificiality  and  priggi.shntsss,  it  pro- 
motes mutual  understanding  and  good  humour,  it 
brightens  the  monotony  of  life,  it  reminds  us  that 
we  still  belong  partly  to  the  earth,  with  all  its 
citizen.ships  and  obligations,  as  well  as  to  the 
Kingdom  of  Heaven.  In  the  Revelation  the  joys 
of  the  unseen  world  are  depicted  under  the  figure 
of  the  Marriage  Supper  of  the  Lamb,  the  Marriage 
Supper  of  the  great  God.  There  is  nothing  im- 
proper on  an  occasion  of  social  festivity  in  having 
a  well-spread  table,  a  variety  of  food,  and  a 
skilful  preparation.  Nobody  need  eat  more  than 
is  good  for  his  health.    At  such  special  gatherings 
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there  is  nothing  unchristian  in  hospitality,  good 
company,  choice  music,  lights  and  flowers,  the 
artistic  element  in  provision  and  service,  the 
element  of  temperance,  the  element  of  conversa- 
tion, the  stirring  of  loyalty,  patriotism,  apprecia- 
tion and  charitable  feeling,  the  recognition  of 
gratitude  to  God,  the  banishment  of  care.  Simple, 
reasonable  enjoyment  is  not  the  sum  of  existence, 
but  it  is  certainly  one  aspect  of  human  life,  to 
which  both  Old  and  New  Testaments  bear 
abundant  witness,  and  one  that,  if  we  wish  to  be 
complete,  we  cannot  altogether  safely  neglect.  An 
austere  repudiation  of  God's  bounty  is  not  an 
ideal  attitude  for  a  Christian. 

The  great  thing  for  us  all  is  to  have  our  appetites, 
tastes,  and  wishes  under  full  control.  This  is 
quite  possible  even  to  the  weakest  of  us  by  culti- 
vating day  by  day  the  habit  of  self-mastery,  in  the 


spirit  of  prayer,  self-examination,  and  dependence 
on  the  strength  of  God.  Our  guiding  principle 
will  be  never  under  any  circumstances  to  do  any- 
thing that  will  quench  the  Spirit. 

"Temperance  is  a  virtue  which  casts  the 
truest  lustre  upon  the  person  it  is  lodged  in,  and 
has  the  most  general  influence  upon  all  other 
particular  virtues  of  any  that  the  soul  of  man 
is  capable  of ;  indeed,  so  general  that  there  is 
hardly  any  noble  quality  or  endowment  of  the 
mind  but  must  own  temperance  either  for  its 
parent  or  its  nurse  ;  it  is  the  greatest  strengthener 
and  clearer  of  reason,  and  the  best  preparer  of  it 
for  religion,  the  sister  of  prudence,  and  the  hand- 
maid to  devotion."  Grod  grant  us  all  that  true 
spirit  of  temperance  which  is  "  reason's  girdle  and 
passion's  bridle,  the  strength  of  the  soul  and  the 
foundation  of  virtue  ! " 
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A    MERCHANT    IN    PAPER. 


(FROM 

I  MET  him  in  the  Ea^t-End,  wheeling 
a  barrow-load  of  old  newspapers. 
He  was»  small,  with  a  somewhat 
attenuated  frame,  but  he  looked 
as  full  of  business  and  had  as  im- 
portant an  air  of  Something-on- 
Hand  as  anyone  of  the  hurrying 
crowd  in  the  teeming  street.  He  came  trund- 
ling his  barrow  quickly,  with  eyes  alert,  and 
the  general  bearing  of  a  man  who  has 
weighty  business  to  think  of,  and  means  to 
think  of  it,  and  has  no  time  for  frivolities. 
He  seemcni  to  l)o  lame  in  one  leg,  and  the 
foot  of  that  leg  came  down  on  the  roadway 
with  a  heavier  step  than  the  other — in  fact, 
with  a  thump.  It  only  serv'ed  to  emphasise 
his  busy  air.  That  thumping  foot  seemed  to 
say:  **Now,  come  on!"  (Thump).  "No  time 
to  lose"  (Thump).  "We've  got  work  to  do!" 
(Thump). 

I  foimd  that  he  was  in  the  proud  position 
of  being  iij  business  for  himself.  Henceforth 
I  looked  upon  him  with  increased  respect. 
Then*  is  a  certain  amoimt  of  dignity  in 
IwMng  in  l)usine8S  for  yourself,  even  although 
you  only  have  a  barrow  by  way  of  fixtures 
^  .id  are  only  a  small  merchant  in  wast/e 
paper. 

"And  so  you're  in  business  for  yourself, 
then  ? "  I  said,  when  I  had  made  his  acquaint- 
ance—which I  did  by  the  merest  accident. 

He  beamed  upon  me,  thumped  down  his 
lame  foot,  set  the  barrow  upon  its  legs,  took 
off  his  hat,  looked  int>o  it,  put  it  on  his 
head  again,  and  drew  himself  up  compla- 
cently. 


LIFE.) 

"Well,  yer  see,  sir,"  said  he,  "w'hen  T  had 
that  there  attack  of  suggestion  o'  the 
lungs " 

"Of  what?"  said  I. 

"Of  suggestion  o*  the  lungs,"  he  repeate<l, 
looking  at  nie  innotrently.  "  When  I  had 
that  then*  atUvck,  I  was  ill  a  long  time;  and 
what  with  thcat,  an'  havin'  a  luissamatic 
chest " 

"A  what?"  I  said. 

"A  hassamatic  chest — thick  in  the  wind- 
pipe, and  a  horful  cough— what  with  all  that, 
I  couldn't  get  a  job— an'  a  wife  an'  two 
children  to  keep.  AV^ell,  I  w*is  dahn  on  my 
l>eam  ends,  I  can  tell  yer.  Thought  it'd  come 
t-o    the    \>use    for    lM>th    on    us,    I     can    tell 


yer 

"But  it  didn't?"  I  put  in. 

"No,  thank  God,^  it  didn't,"  he  replieil. 
"Our  parson,  'e  comes  tx)  see  me  one  day— 
bless  'im  for  a  good  man  I— an'  'e  ses,  ses  V, 
*Why,  John,  we  must  do  somethink,*  ses  'e. 
An'  what  do  you  think  'e  did?  AV^hy,  'e  goes 
an'  gets  me  this  'ere  barrer,  and  sets  me  up 
fair." 

"But  in  what  way  did  the  getting  of  the 
barrow  set  you  up?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  'cos  that  was  the  startin'  o'  the 
whole  thing,"  he  replied.  " 'E  ad  wises  me, 
ses  'e :  *  You  go  rahn  collectin'  old  newspapers 
wherever  you  can  get  'em,'  ses  'e,  'an'  you 
try  to  sell  'em  to  shopkeepers  as  you  know, 
for  wrappin'  up  their  goods  in,  an'  see  if  you 
can't  myke  somethink  out  of  it,'  ses  'e.  An' 
with  that,  'e  gives  me  three  shillin's  to  start 
with,  an'  'ere  I  be." 
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"  Hei*  yini  ai'e,  cei-Uiinly,"  I  itjuiiii-d. 
"Fi-oni  whHt  kiud  of  pUu.-es  do  you  collect 
your  newapapprs?"  ■ 

"Why,  [  gofa  to  sich  plyces  oh'  I  thfnk 
likely.  Any  plyce'll  do  for  nif  where  I  can 
find  wmie  pyperw  foi'  aylc,  Hich  tis  City  cIuIm, 
Wdi'p'oUBCB,  offlo'es,  an'  the  like." 

"I've  gotabout  twelve  plyceatu  all  lu*  I  gets 
pypers  fixnii,"  said  he. 

"  ('oine,  thttt  's  satisfuctory,"  I  I'eplied. 
'■  And  then  you  sell  them  to  tradesmen  ?  " 


Tliat  'a  on  geneial  iiewHpyi>er»,  Ihiit  \«,  But 
for  the   Tinies— that 'a  a  daily  newBpyper " 

"Yen,  I've  heaitl  of  the  rimes,"  I  said 
meekly. 

"For  the  Tunes  I  "as  to  pye  six  l>ol>. 
an'  I  sells  it  out  at  the  rat*  ot  twelve  ijob 
a  'undeid weight." 

■'  What  ia  the  i*eaaon  of  the  extra  fhui'ge 
for  the  TinietV'  I  auked. 

"  Why,  'coa  it'a  a  better  (jiiality  pyper. 
Trydesnien  find   it    better  pyper  to  wiap  up 


"T  lii-inRs  'em  ilowii  on  my  tmi-rei'  fiwl,"  he 

"Ah  I  of  eoui'ae.  I  beg  your  pai-don.  I,<'t 
us  he  accurate  in  the  oitler  of  things.  You 
brin};  them  down  to  the  Elast-End  on  your 
barrow,  and  you " 

"  I  sells  'em  to  trydeamen.  1  've  got  reg'lar 
cuatomers  now,  aa  tykea  'em  speahully  from 


"Oar: 


give   nie   any   idea,   if    it    IH    not 
Liii-li.   lus   III   the  itite  of  pii)Ht  in 

HlsilUWH?"     1    Hckill, 

likwl  that  way  of  putting  it ;  it 


asking  tiHi  i 

I  think  he 
sounded  well 

"Well,  it 'a  like  thin  'ei-e.  \  givfa  'at-f  a 
ci'ahn  a  'underd weight,  and  aellK  that  theiv 
'underdweight   for   three-an'-sjK  or  fo^^r  bob. 


theii'   giHMls    in— ait'h    ua    bulchci-a    luid    fish- 
mongei-B." 

■'  So  that  when  nest  I  put'ehase  iMime  fi'ied 
flah  down  the  Commercial  Road,  1  may  be 
eating  it  from  the  paper  you  have  supplied  ?  " 

"Depends  on  what  flahmonger  it  ia."  he 
said  with  importance. 

"  And  upon  your  paper  buainesa  you  support 
a  family?"  I  asked. 

"  I  aiii)]Mirta  a  niitiaita  uu'  two  children, 
thiiiik  Uod  !"  he  said. 

And  with  that  he  picked  up  hin  ImiTOw  and 
went  thumping  hiu^lly  down  tho  road. 

Thank  God  I  too,  say  I,  not  only  foi'  an 
honcat  man,  hut  for  that  kindly  parson, 
who  by  his  timely  aid  has  raised  one 
Btruggllng  head  alxtve  water, 

Habry  Davieb. 


By   Katharine  Tynan,   Author  of   "  Shamrocks,"    Etc 


LY  CiBAY  sHt  fof- 
jrnly  in  the  coinei-  of 
fli'st-class  I'airiage  on 
the  night  mail.  The 
only  other  occupant. 
Mil  old  lady,  doze<l 
at  her  end  of  the 
carnage,  and  the 
gill  felt  it  a  relief 
to  be  fi'ee  fi-oiu  ob- 
servation. 

She  was  in  gi-eat 
troiible  of  mind.  The 
train,  although  it 
was  doing  its  sixty  miles  an  hour,  seemed 
to  be  intolerably  slow.  How  long  had 
she  been  sitting  there,  beside  the  blurred 
window-pane  ?  Only  a  few  hours ;  but 
it  seemed  aa  if  half  a  life-time  had  gone 
by  since  yesterday,  sweet  yesterday  with 
its  terrible  ending. 

She  hH<l  been  visiting  her  cousins, 
the  Hui'sts  of  Pieipont.  It  had  been  a 
hapi>y  visit,  full  of  light-heai-te<!ne«s  and 
laughter,  and  there  had  come  into  Molly 
Gray's  heart  tin;  si\cetiiess  of  Hi-st  lo\e. 
She  Wiw  a  healthy-minded  girl,  full  of 
joy  in  outdoor  life,  a  huntress,  a  swim- 
mer, and  a  great  [jedeHtrian  since  she 
wa»  in  short  frock.'t.  She  had  not  had 
much  time  for  sentimental  dreams.     But 


her  life  had  made  her  tall  and  s^ti-ong, 
and  gi'acreful  beyond  the  comtuon-  Her 
smooth  skin  was  like  satin,  her  dark 
blue  eyes  weie  clear  and  fearless.  Every- 
thing about  hei'  wa.'s  rich  ivith  vitality. 

Dick  Aylmer,  the  .-squire  of  PieriM>nt 
Magna,  had  lieen  quick  to  appreciate 
tliese  excellences.  He  ha<l  devoted  him- 
self t«  Molly  Gray  almost  from  the 
fli-st  hour  they  met ;  but  it  ivas  only 
yesterday,  when  they  had  Mandered  away 
from  the  otheiv  in  Sowden  Woods,  that 
he  ■  had  told  lier  he  loved  hei'. 

Even  now  the  girl's  heart  stiii-ed  with 
a  mournful  pride.  Her  lover's  family 
was  old  and  honourable.  His  beautiful 
house  seemed  full  of  ancient  peace  and 
fragrant  ivith  honest  memories.  She 
reniembere<l  the  day  they  liad  lunched 
there,  when  he  had  brought  her  into 
the  room  tliat  lia*l  been  his  mother's 
boudoii'.  Hei'  poitiait  was  above  the 
mantelshelf— a  sti'ong,  liandsome.  beuefl- 
cent  faee,   sitraiigely   like  her  sou's, 

"'  She  was  the  best  "womaii  that  ever 
lived,"  he  ha<l   said  with  emotion  ;    "  her 

memory  has  kept  me  heai-t-whole  till " 

He  bifike  off  abruptly.  "I  have  always 
felt  that  the  woman  who  was  to  succeed 
my  mother  should  be  one  she  could  have 
loved  and  accepted," 
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Yesterday,  when  he  had  spokeu,  her 
first  thoughts  had  been— 

"  Oh,  how  glad  mother  will  be  !  How 
glad  mother  will  be  ! " 

Then  they  had  driven  home  in  the 
May  gloaming,  under  overhanging  boughs 
of  chestnut  bloom,  with  the  dreamy  air 
heavy  with  incense  fi'om  may  and  lilac 
and  syringa.  She  had  been  languid  with 
the  sweetness  of  the  night  and  her  own 
thoughts  and  the  song  the  thrush  was 
singing  before  he  should  sleep  and  make 
way  for  the  nightingale. 

Then  had  come  the  alighting  of  all 
the  happy,  merry  crew  at  Pierpont 
Pnory— and  the  bad  news  at  the  thres- 
hold. It  had  been  waiting  for  her  since 
live  o'clock— three  hours  ;  and  what  might 
not  have  happened  in  that  time  ? 

'*  Mother  very  ill,"  said  the  telegi^am ; 
**  come  by  the  next  train." 

And  the  next  train  was  the  night 
mail,  which  passed  three  miles  away  at 
midnight  and  might  be  stopped  by 
signal. 

The  time  between  was  the  most  in- 
tolerable of  all.  Once  she  was  on  the 
road,  she  was,  at  least,  doing  something. 
She  was  glad  to  take  herself  and  her 
ti'ouble  out  of  that  happy  house  where 
they  were  all  so  good  to  her.  They  had 
tried  so  unobtrusively  to  show  her  how 
sorry  they  were,  from  Mi's.  Hurst  down 
to  Hal  the  schoolboy,  who  yesterday 
had  seemed  a  hearty,  jolly  young  animal, 
with  a  digestion  of  ir<m,  and  troubled 
with  neither  nerves  nor  overmuch  feel- 
ing. But  it  was  Hal,  at  the  last,  Avho 
swiuig  up  beside  the  coachman,  and  said 
he  was  going  to  see  Molly  comfortably 
into  the  train.  She  remembered  with 
a  little  tearful  smile  how  he  had  wrapi^ed 
the  rugs  round  her,  and  pushed  the  foot- 
warmer  under  her  feet ;  and  then,  get- 
ting very  red,  had  squeezed  her  hand 
hard,  and  whispered  to  her  that  he 
hoped  there  would  be  good  news  at 
the  other  end.  Dear  Hal,  how  good  he 
had  been  to  her  ! 

The  train  drew  up  at  a  little  wayside 
station  in  the  grey  dawn  of  the  May 
morning.  The  dog-cart  was  waiting  for 
her,  with  Simmons  the  groom.  He  was 
an  old  servant,  and  a«  he  held  open 
the  carriage-door  and  collected  her 
liiggage  his  eyes  refused  to  meet  hers. 
It  was  only  when  they  M*ere  driving 
away  from  the  station  that  the  man 
spoke. 


"  The  master  would  have  come  himself 
only  he  wouldn't  leave  the  mistress." 

"  She  is  no  better,  Simmons  ?  "  Molly 
said  then  with  trembling  lips. 

•*  No  better.  Miss.  They  say  she's  been 
asking  for  you  ever  since  she  came  to 
herself.  There,  there!  don't  take  on  so," 
for  the  girl  had  turned  away  her  head. 
"There's  the  poor  master,  sore  in  need 
of  comfort.  Keep  up,  Miss  Molly,  for  his 
sake." 

She  never  foi'got  that  drive  in  the 
May  morning.  Everything  Avas  grey ; 
grey  dews  on  the  grass,  gi'ey  vapoui*s 
over  the  w^oods  and  waters.  The  mists 
wei'e  blowing  off  the  earth  like  smoke, 
and  momentarily  the  rosy  streaks  in  the 
eastern  sky  grew  deeper  and  wider. 

The  old  housekeeper  met  her  at  the 
door. 

'*  You  are  in  time.  Miss  Molly,"  she 
said,  through  her  tears. 

The  girl  went  up-stairs  through  the 
familial*  house,  unfamiliar  in  the  cold 
light.  She  went  quickly  into  the  room 
to  which  she  had  been  accustomed '  to 
bring  all  her  joy  and  pain.  As  she 
entered,  a  little  cry  startled  her  curiously 
— the  fretful  cry  of  a  young  baby.  Her 
father  was  kneeling  by  the  bed.  She 
seemed  to  see  it  all  ]>iecem(5al.  And  that 
was  her  mother's  hand  on  his  head,  with 
the  air  of  protecting  love,  which  had 
been  her  attitude  towards  him  all  their 
lives  together. 

She  went  quickly  to  the  be<lside,  and, 
stooping,  kissed  wth  passion  the  thin 
white  hand.  Her  mother  was  looking 
up  at  her  with  large  languid  eyes,  which 
brightened  as  they  recognised  her. 

**  You  have  come,  Molly,"  she  said 
feebly  ;  '*  I  prayed  that  you  might  be 
in  time.  I  couldn't  go  in  peace  till  I 
had  seen  you." 

Her  husband  lifted  his  head  and  looked 
at  Molly  with  miserable  eyes,  which 
smote  her  with  pity  through  her  oswn 
misery, 

**  Ah,  Molly  !  so  you  have  come,"  he 
said. 

'*  I  want  Molly  to  myself  for  a  few 
niinutes,  Edward,"  *  said  the  sick  woman. 
**  I  Avon't  send  you  away  for  long,  dear. 
And  ask  niu'se  to  wait  in  the  next 
i-oom." 

He  stood  up  heavily  and  went  out  of 
the  i-oom,  and  the  nurse  followed  him. 
Molly  knelt  down  in  the  plaee  he 
had  just  left,  and  put  her  lips  to  a  long 
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treas  of  dark  liaii-  which  hai]  sti-ayeci 
over  the  pillow.  The  mother  looked  at 
her  with  loving  eyea,  into  which  the  life 
ha<l  come  bac-k. 

"  Molly,  my  owu  Molly ! "  she  whis- 
(Mti-ed  ;  "  I  was  aure'yo"  would  come  in 
time.  I  couldn't  die  till  I  had  spoken 
to  you.  Molly,  you  are  to  be  mother  to 
them  all  when  I  am  gone.  Your  father, 
you  will  take  care  of  your  father,  Molly  ? 
He  Avill  be  lost  without  me." 

"  I  will  take  care  of  him,"  said  the 
girl. 

"  Yon  have  always  been  wti'onger  ami 
wiser  than  yoiu-  years.  It  iw  a  heavy 
burden  I  am  la>-iug  on  you,  Molly,  but 
they  are  so  helpless." 


and  look  ba*k  from  what  you  liave 
undertaken  ?  " 

"  I  shall  not  look  back,  mother." 

"  You  make  me  so  happy,  Molly.  You 
make  it  eaay  for  lue  to  die." 

"  Oh,  hush,  mother,  hush !  I  cauuut 
bear  it." 

"  You  understand  what  I  am  laying 
on  you,  Molly.  To  be  to  your  father, 
in  so  far  as  you  can,  what  I  have  been. 
He  wants  someone  to  leau  on,  Molly. 
He  has  been  ao  accustomed  to  have  me. 
He  might  marry  again,  but  how  could 
I  trust  another  woman  to  be  as  gwKl 
to  him  a«  I  have  been  ?  You  are  my 
mvn  ilaiighter,  Molly  ;  and  you  ai-e  uioie 
to  him  than  all  the  others." 


Molly  went  to  him  quickly,  and  put  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 


She  lookwl  her  piteous  apiH'JiI  into  tlic 

girl's  eyes,  and  the  eyes  looke<l  back  at 

hei',  fiill  of  assuranL>e. 

"  I  will  take  care  of  them,  mother." 

"  My  Molly  I   God  will  bless  you.    You 

won't  be  sorry,  Molly,  when  I  am  goue, 


"  Denr  dad,  I  will  be  good  to  hiui, 
mother." 

"The  lH>ys  will  nred  a  home  ke| it  to- 
gether for  them.  It  is  a  terribib  thin)C 
for  boy.s  to  be  out  in  the  world,  with 
no  home  to  come  back  to." 
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"  Yes,  yes,  mother,  be  sure  of  me,  I 
will  keep  them  a  home." 

**Aud  the  little  oni  I  am  leaving  you. 
You  will  love  her  dearly,  Molly.  She 
will  be  your  own  little  baby." 

The  girl  trembled. 

'*  I  will  do  my  best,  darling   mother." 

The  mother  smiled  at  her. 

'•  God  will  bless  you,  my  daughter. 
Now  let  your  father  come  back.  1  am 
tired." 

The  extraordinary  vitality  which  she 
had  seemed  to  keep  for  her  last  inter- 
view with  her  daughter  was  indeed 
fading  out.  Soon  after  her  eyes  closed, 
and  sJie  slept,  and  in  her  sleep  she  died. 

For  the  first  few  days  the  girl  was 
t(K>  stunned  to  idealise  all  that  her 
promise  committed  her  to.  The  day 
of  the  funeral  brought  her  a  letter 
fi'om  her  lover.  It  lay  unheeded  with 
other  things  till  they  had  I'eturned  from 
their  melancholy  journey.  Then  she  took 
it  upstairs,  and  sat  down  to  read  it. 
It  was  very  brief. 

"  My  beloved,— I  ought  to  have  been 
with  you  to  help  you  to  bear  this.  I 
could  hardly  keep  away,  but  I  knew  you 
could  not  have  told  your  father  yet,  and 
that  I  should  come  to  him  as  a  stranger. 
I  am  waiting  for  a  word  from  you. 
When  may  I  come  ?  " 

As  she  read .  and  re-read  the  tender 
words  the  mists  seemed  to  roll  off  from 
her  brain  and  she  began  to  realise  the 
Ijonds  the  dear  dead  hand  had  laid  upon 
her  life.  If  her  mother  had  kno^\'Ti, 
would  she  have  asked  this  of  her  ?  She 
would  not,  she  would  not,  the  girl's 
heart  answered.  Why,  it  meant  the 
giving  up  of  all  her  happiness.  It  meant 
just  that,  and  nothing  less.  For  a 
moment  her  heart  turned  sick  for  her- 
self. She  was  young  to  have  to  give 
up  the  sweetness  of  her  life.  Yet  what 
else  was  there  for  her  to  do  ?  She 
thought  of  her  father's  stricken  grey 
head  and  of  the  little  sister  who  had 
brought  such  terrible  trouble  with  her. 
Ajid  the  poor  boys  who  were  so  heart- 
broken. Ah,  yes,  there  was  nothing  else 
to  be  done.  Why,  if  the  mother  had 
never  spoken,  how  could  she  have  left 
them  ?  Her  life  must  be  all  over,  all  over, 
for  her,  and  yet  to  be  lived  for  them. 

She  covered  her  fa<;e  with  her  hands, 
and  her  heart  was  filled  with  a  great 
bitterness  of  trouble.  Of  coiu'se  she  must 
set    her    lover    free*  altogether.     There 


must  be  no  bonds  of  any  kind  ;  why, 
she  would  be  a  middle-aged  woman 
before  even  the  little  one  could  grow 
up  to  take  her  place.  And  he,  how 
would  he  receive  the  destruction  of  all 
his  joy? 

Molly  was  strong  and  brave,  but  the 
trouble  of  it  wa«  too  much  ftn*  one 
young  heart  to  bear. 

She  flung  herself,  on  her  knees  sud- 
denly, and  sobbed,  with  her  face  hidden 
against  her  bed.  She  was  asking  help 
and  comfort  with  an  insistency  and  an 
anguish  she  had  never  dreamt  of.  She 
knelt  there  some  time ;  all  the  house 
was  silent,  but  outside  the  May  sun  and 
shadow  dappled  the  grass,  and  the  birds 
were  singing  as  if  there  ^\'as  nothing  but 
joy  in  the  world. 

After  a  while  she  lifted  her  face.  She 
was  very  pale,  but  there  was  a  radiance 
there,  something  of  the  other  world 
which  transformed  and  spiritualised  her 
wholesome  beauty.  She  went  to  her 
writing-table,  and  wrote  rapidly  for  a 
few  minutes.  It  was  her  first  love-letter, 
and  she  said  in  hef  heart  that  it  would 
be  her  last. 

"  Come  to  me  as  soon  as  you  can.  I 
have  something  to  tell  you  that  will 
hurt  you,  but  it  will  have  hurt  me  a 
thousand  times  more.  I  can't  write  it, 
but  remember  that  I  love  you  with  all 
my  heart." 

It  was  more  than  she  would  have 
written  in  her  happiness.  She  addressed 
and  sealed  the  letter,  and  put  it  in  her 
|K)cket.  Then  she  put  on  her  outdoor 
attire,  and  went  do-wnstairs  with  a  new 
steadiness  and  resolve  in  her  step  and 
carriage.  ^ 

She  opened  the  door  of  her  father's 
study.  There  he  sat  miserably  all  alone. 
Someone  had  pulled  up  the  blinds,  but 
the  room  looked  cheerless ;  and  her  heart 
smote  her  as  she  saw  the  despondent 
attitude.  How  lost  he  looked!  Ah  I  if 
her  mother  could  see  him,  would  not  her 
tender  heart  be  wrung? 

Molly  went  to  him  quickly  and  put  her 
hand  on  his  shoulder.  He  looked  up,  and 
a  little  pleasure  came  into  the  rosy  face 
that  had  grown  so  pinched  and  wan  in 
the  last  few  days. 

"I  am  going  to  the  village,  dad,"  she 
said ;  "  it  is  a  beautiful  day.  Come,  the 
walk  will  do  you  good." 

"  I  wasn't  thinking  of  going  out  to-day, 
Molly." 
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"Why?  To  sit  here  and  break  your 
heart?    What  would  she  sivy?" 

"  You  ai-e  right,  Molly.  She  would  say 
I  must  be  strong/* 

"  You  have  me  and  the  iKK)r  boys,  and 
the  j,KK>r  little  baby,  to  be  sti'ong  for." 

She  faltered  ovei*  the  last  words,  and 
he  too  winced.  Then  he  stood  up  and 
pushed  bat*k  his  chaii*. 

'*Very  well,  ^lolly,  I  will  come  with 
you.     You  must  help  me,  little  daughter." 

The  girl's  heart  swelled  with  maternal 
love  and  pity.  Her  mother  ha^l  been 
I'ight.  Molly  was  her  own  daughter,  and 
she  had  bequeathed  to  her  her  immense 
capacity  for  love. 

They  went  out  together  in  the  beauti- 
ful May  day — a  melancholy-looking  pair  in 
tlieii*  mourning  attire.  Yet,  bereft  as 
they  were,  it  was  impossible  for  them 
not  to  feel  better  luulei*  the  o)x»n  sky 
and  the  simshine  than  within  doors, 
Avhei-e  everything  they  looked  uixm  I'e- 
minded  them  of  their  loss. 

Molly  posted  her  letter  as  they  i>a-ssed 
through  the  village.  The  afternoon  fol- 
lo^ving  she  w^as  with  her  father  in  the 
garden,  where  she  had  coaxed  him  to  sit 
under  the  shade  of  the  limes,  when  her 
lover's  card  was  brought  to  her.  She 
stood  up  to  follow  the  servant  with  such 
a  tremor  of  heart  that  she  thought  it 
must  be  visible  in  her  blanched  cheeks. 
Hut  her  father  noticed  nothing. 

"A  caller,  Molly?"  he  asked  indiffer- 
ently. 

*^For  me,  dear.  A  friend  of  tlie  Hiu'sts, 
who  happens  to  be  in  this  ]mrt  of  the 
countrv." 

*'I  needn't  ai3f>ear?" 

"  No,  dear.  Stay  hej*e  in  the  sunshine 
till  I  come  back  to  you." 

She  went  into  the  shady  dra\\ing-room, 
Avliere  lier  visitor  awaited  hei*.  He  was 
standing  by  the  mantel-shelf,  and  when 
she  entered,  he  came  eagerly  to  meet  her. 
Before  she  could  speak,  he  had  taken  her 
in  his  arms  w-ith  a  half-articulate  cry  of 
love  and  pity— for,  indeed,  the  radiant 
Molly  of  a  week  ago  was  sadly  changed. 

For  a  second  or  two  she  gave  herself 
up  to  the  comfort  of  his  caresses.  Then 
she  drew  herself  away  from  him. 

"Dick,"  she  said,  "dear  Dick,  things 
are  so  much  changed  since  that  day  in 
So^vton  Woods,  when  I  said*  'Yes.'" 

"But  you  are  not  changed,  my  poor 
darling.  You  ma<le  no  mistake  in  telling 
me  you  loved  me." 


**  I  made  no  mistake,  Dick ;  but  I  will 
tell  you  Avhat  hapijened  when  I  ctime 
home  to  my  dying  mother.  No,  wait 
till  you  hear  what  I  have  to  tell;  it  has 
changed  all  our  world." 

Very  quietly  she  told  him  what  she 
promised,  but  her  face  had  the  rapt  lcK)k 
of  a  martyr's.  He  interrupte<l  her  nar- 
rative several  times,  getting  up  and  walk- 
ing about,  and  breaking  into  her  words 
with  protests  and  ejaculations  that  be- 
trayed his  suffering-  But  all  the  time 
he  knew  what  Avas  going  to  hapi>en.  He 
knew  that  the  wife  Avhom  he  had  fondl> 
thought  God  had  made  for  him  was  not 
to  be  his. 

Still,  he  pleaded  hard  with  her.  They 
were  young,  and  he  would  wait  any  time. 
He  could  not  give  hei'  up;  he  would  do 
anything  so  long  as  he  kn^?w  she  was  his. 

But  she  pushed  away  all  his  arguments 
with  hopeless  clear-sightedness.  She  had 
to  give  herself  all  to  her  mother  s  lielj)- 
less  charges.  And  he — no,  she  wouldn't 
keep  him,  though  she  could  wait  all  her 
life.  He  had  known  her  only  a  few  shoi't 
weeks,  and  he  would  forget  her.  There 
were  women  in  the  world  better  and 
sweeter  than  she  to  make  him  happy.  It 
must  be  good-bye. 

At  last,  w^orn  out  wnth  vain  pleading 
for  himself,  he  went.  He  had  been  anj?ry 
and  piteous  by  turns,  but  he  went  not 
in  anger.  They  kissed  each  other  at  the 
last  as  one  kisses  the  dead.  She  saw  liini 
go,  and  heard  the  outer  door  close  be- 
hind him  before  her  features  i-elaxed. 
Then  they  Ijegan  to  work  pitifully.  She 
managed  to  get  upstairs  imobserved,  and 
into  her  own  little  white  room,  and  then 
she  locked  the  door  and  knelt  down 
quietly,  and  the  Avatei*s  of  affliction 
covered  her. 

She  took  no  count  of  time ;  but  ])re- 
sently  the  rays  of  the  westering  sun 
fell  upon  her,  and  the  radiance,  piei-cing 
through  her  closed  lids,  flooded  her  eyes 
with  gold.  She  stood  up  and  bathed  her 
face,  and  brushed  her  hair.  She  won- 
dered what  her  father  would  be  thinking 
of  her  long  absence;  she  ought  not  to 
have  left  him- alone  for  so  long. 

But  when  she  sought  him  in  the  garden, 
she  found  that  he  had  left  word  for  her 
with  a  gardener  who  was  working  close 
at  hand  that  he  had  gone  with  Perkins, 
the  bailiff,  to  inspect  something  on  the 
Home  Farm. 

She  was  glad  of  the  distraction  for  him- 
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Still,  Klie  had  looked  to  the  comfort  of 
being  with  him,  and  forcing  herself  to 
be  cheerfid  for  his  sake.  She  was  turn- 
ing away,  half  -  relieved  and  half -sorry, 
when  a  thought  struck  her. 

She  went  up  to  the  top  of  the  house  to 
the  bright  room  which  was  the  nui'sery . 
The  nurse,  a  motherly-looking  woman, 
was  sitting  hushing  the  fretful  baby  in 
her  arms.  She  looked  up  when  her  young 
mistress  came  in.  She  had  been  feeling 
vaguely  resentful  in  her  own  mind  about 
the  coldness  shown  to  the  little  one. 

"Is  she  not  asleep,  nurse?"  Molly  said, 
drawing  a  chair  close'  to  her. 

"No,  poor  lamb!  You'd  think  she 
knew  the  trouble  she  brought  with  her. 
She's  a  sweet,  healthy  little  baby;  Imt 
instead  of  sleeping,  anS  she  ought  to  do 
all  the  time,  except  when  she 's  feeding, 
she's  that  fretty  I  sometimes  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  her." 

;*  Poor  little  thing,"  said  Molly,  ex- 
tending a  finger  to  the  baby.  The  little 
one  clutched  at  it  with  a  little  grasping 
claw,  and  held  on  tight  to  it.  Molly  felt 
a'  sudden  warm  glow  irradiating  her 
heart. 

♦*  liCt  me  have  her,  nurse,"  she  pleaded  ; 
"I  think  I  could  get  her  to  sleep  for  you." 

»<  Why,  to  be  sure,  Miss  Molly,"  said 
the  good  woman,  her  face  clearing  \  "  see 
there  now,  I  wouldn't  be  at  all  surprised 
if  she  was  quiet  with  you.  Bless  you, 
miss,  they  know  when  someone  loves 
them.  That  poor  motherless  lamb,  you'd 
think  she  knew  that  no  one  ever  looked 
at  her  without  remembering  what  she 
cost." 

The  child  was  really  growing  quieter, 
holding  on  to  the  friendly  finger. 

Molly  lifted  it  against  her  face  with  a 
sudden  rush  of  tenderness. 

*'  Ah,  little  soul,"  she  whisj^ered ;  "  what 
you  have  missed  in  her,  what  you  have 
missed,  little  one." 

The  nurse  nodded  with  a  satisfied  ex- 
pression and  left  the  two  togethei*. 
When  she  came  back  the  little  bundle 
of  flannel  lay  cpiietly  in  the  girl's  arms 
—the  little  one  was  asleep. 

After  that  Molly  spent  part  of  evfery 
day  in  the  nursery.  Her  mother  had 
been  a  wise  administrator,  a  clever  and 
careful  housekeeper.  Molly  felt  in  her 
heart  that  she  must  not  have  much 
time  to  think.  She  must  be  busy  to 
live  down  her  trouble.  It  was  a  great 
undertaking   for   a   girl   like   her  to  tiy 


to  take  up  her  mother's  manifold  duties, 
but  she  would  try.  Difficult  as  it  was 
at  first,  it  did  what  she  needed— it  left 
her  little  tim^  in  which  to  brood.  She 
seemed  to  have  hardly  any  time  for 
herself.  She  was  always  ready  to  sit 
with  her  father,  or  walk  with  him,  or 
play  or  i*ead  to  him.  It  was  enough 
reward  for  the  entire  giving  6t  herself 
when  her  father  would  draw  her  to  him 
and  say  fondly — 

"  You  are  your  mother's  own  girl. 
You  grow  more  like  her  every  day." 

The  nursery  too  claimed  more  and 
more  of  hefr'time.  Molly  never  did  things 
by  halves,  and  when  she  took  the  baby 
into  her  heart  she  took  it  entirely.  She 
was  so  wise  with  it  from  the  begin- 
ning that  Mi's.  Jenkins,  the  nurse,  was 
used  to  say  of  her— 

"  Miss  Molly,  she  'h  a  born  mother  ;  she 
hasn't  to  learn  as  other  folk  has.  There, 
it  comes  natural  to  hei*  to  know  how  to 
do  things  for  that  dear  baby." 

So  by  degrees  Molly  Gray's  heart  won 
Ijeace.  Time  •i)assed  and  she  was  able  to 
think  of  Dick  Aylmer  without  the  pain 
and  the  trouble  it  had  caused  her  for 
long.  Molly's  was  a  sweet  nature,  ever 
ciuick  to  answer ,  to  love  and  affection, 
and,  seeing  that  she  "was  the  centime  of 
joy  and  love  to  several  people,  she  could 
hardly  fail  to  attain  a  degree  of  (j[uiet 
happiness. 

As  the  little  Irene  grew  she  brought 
her  own  love  *with  her.  No  shadow  fi-om 
her  birth  lay  upon  the  winsome  child. 
She  was  the  brightest  and  most  coaxing 
of  small  damsels,  from  the  time  she 
began  to  take  notice. 

It  was  pretty  to  see  how  the  boys  in 
their  Vacations  petted  her  and  obeyed 
her  gentle  little  whims.  Mr.  Crray,  longer 
than  the  others,  shria<nk  from  the  little 
one,  but  one  day  Molly,  coming  out  on 
the  lawn  suddenly,  saw  a  scene  which 
brought  a  mist  to  her  eyes.  The  baby, 
just  able  to  walk,  had  escaped  from  her 
nurse,  and  had  toddled  to  hel*  father's 
knee.  She  had  her  little  hands  full  of 
daisies  which  she  was  offering  to  him  with 
a  touching  air  of  appeal.  Molly  could 
imagine'  the  look  in  his  eyes,  as  he  g«tzed 
down  at  her.  Then  suddenly  he  lifted 
her  to  his  knee  and  kissed  her,  and  the 
child,  as  if  the  place  was  hers  by  right, 
answering  his  caresses,  burst  out  into 
childish  confidences,  as  sweet  and  i*apid 
as  the  song  of  a  bird*  • 
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After  that  Molly's  presence  was  not 
nearly  so  necessary  to  her  father.  The 
prettiest  friendship  and  syraimthy  grew 
lip  between  hini  and  his  little  baby  girl. 
Mr.  Gray's  was  one  of  those  natures 
wUii'h  turn  instinctively  to  comfort,  and 
his  old  cheerfulness  began  to  return  to 
him  in  a  way  which  rejoiced  Molly's 
heart.       • 

**  Yow  small  witch  I  "  she  often  said  to 
the  laughing  child  ;  '*  you  achieve  more 
in  a  month  than  your  poor  old  sister 
could  in  years." 

The  years  went  peacefully.  Fate  (as 
men  call  it)  having  dealt  Edward  Gray 
the  supi'eme  blow  of  his  wife's  death, 
dealt  gently  with  him  afterwards.  The 
boys  left  school,  and  went  to  the  Uni- 
versities, and  made  their  own  places  in 
life,  without  giving  him  a  pang.  He  had 
goml  children,  children  to  be  proud  of, 
everyone  assured  hun,  and  his  home 
with  Molly  and  the  little  one,  and  an 
occasional  visit  from  Tom  and  Lance  and 
Bertie,  was  sunshiny  with  love  and 
peace.  He  was  comparatively  a  young 
man  still,  for  he  had  married  early, 
and  fifty  is  not  old  for  a  man  nowa- 
days, and  he  had  excellent  health.  So 
his  years  went  by  in  placid  happiness. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  Molly 
had  not  had  admirers  during  all  these 
years.  But  she  never  let  admiration 
ripen  to  a  warmer  feeling.  There  was 
something  invincibly  friendly  about  Molly 
Gray  which  extinguished  possible  lovers 
more  effectually  than  any  coldness  could 
have  done. 

Of  Dick  Aylmer  she  had  heard  nothing 
for  a  long  time.  She  had  never  gone 
back  to  the  scene  of  her  lost  happiness, 
and  the  Hursts  had  grown  tired  of  in- 
viting her.  It  was  quite  true,  indeed, 
that  she  could  not  be  simred.  Except 
for  an  occasional  jaunt  to  London  with 
her  father,  she  never  left  home. 

Once  when  Hal  Hurst  had  come  to 
spend  some  of  his  holidays  with  the 
boys,  a  chance  word  of  his  had  schemed 
to  close  her  old  love-story  for  ever. 

**  Old  Aylmer,  our  squire,"  said  Hal  to 
Bertie;  "he's  no  end  of  a  good  sort. 
We  can  can  do  what  we  like  in  his 
place— fish,  or  shoot,  or  skate,  or  any- 
.thing,  and  drop  in  afterwards  to  the 
housekeeper's  room  for  a  chunk  of  cake 
and  a  glass  of  milk.  They  say  he's  going 
to  marry  a  foreigner— worse  luck.  SJiell 
put  an  end  to  all  the  jolly  good  times." 


That  was  the  last  time  Molly  had 
heard  her  lover's  name  mentioned.  Hal 
was  now  in  India,  and,  except  through 
Hal,  she  was  not  likely  to  hear  of  Dick 
Aylm^er. 

Molly  could  hardly  tell  wh^u  she  be-, 
came  conscious'  that  she  was  less  im- 
portant to  her  father's  happiness  than 
of  old.  An  old  friend  of  her  mother  s, 
Jane  Sinclair,  had  come  back  from  a  long 
residence  abroad,  and  had  settled  do^m 
as  their  near  tieighboujr.  She  was  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  society  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and,  above  all,  to  the  Grays. 
She  was  a  handsome,  stately,  middle- 
aged  woman,  an  exquisite  musician,  ^vith 
a  keen  interest  in  all  artistic  ami  intel- 
lectual matters,  and  as  good  and  kind  ns 
she  was  handsome. 

Molly  gave  her  in  time  a  younger  woman's 
devotion  to  an  elder.  Molly  had  been  so 
strong  aud  self-dei^endent  for  years  that, 
the  new,  clinging  affection  seemed  to 
have  a  great  sweetness  for  her.  Miss 
Sinclair  treated  her  as  a  youn'g  girl— .she. 
Molly,  who  at  twenty  had  liad  to  take 
up  her  mother's  life.  She  had  forgotten 
that  she  was  still  young. 

She  had  noticed  that  they  all  seemed 
infatuated  vnth  Miss  Sinclair.  Her  father, 
the  boys,  even  Irene  —  now  a  golden- 
fleeced  and  brown-eyed  little  girl  of  ten 
— seemed  to  have  transferred  some  of 
their  devotion  from  herself  to  their  fasci- 
nating neighboiu-. 

Still,  it  was  something  of  a  8hoc*k  to 
her  when  Miss  Sinclair  told  her  one  even- 
ing that  her  father  had  asked  her  to 
marry  him. 

'*If  you  say  'No,*  Molly,"  she  said,  at 
the  end  of  her  confession*  "I  will  say 
'  No.' " 

Molly  was  silent  a  moment,  digesting 
a  little  inward  bitterneas.  Now  she  saw 
that  after  all  her  sacrifice,  she  was  neces- 
sary to  no  one.  Presently  she  came  out 
of  her  dumbhess  and  kissed  her  friend. 

"  You  will  make  him  happy,"  she  saitl, 
*'and  that  is  all  I  have  to  think  of." 

A  little  later  the  marriage  took  place; 
and  after  the  new  Mrs.  Gray  had  come 
home  from  a  short  honeymoon,  Molly 
found  her  occupation  gone.  People  no 
longer  came  to  her  for  orders  and  in- 
structions, and  she  acknowledged  un- 
grudgingly in  her  own  heart  that  the 
new  mistress  was  likely  to  be  more 
capable,  if  anything,  than  the  old. 

No   one   seemed   to   need    Molly   much 
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now,  not  even  the  fickle  little  Irene,  who, 
never  .having  known  her  own  mother, 
fdund  it  eafey  io  resiK)iicl  to  the.  love  ancl 
caresses  of  tliei  new  mother.  MrtJ.  Gray 
Avas  as  wise  and  sAveet  as  she  kneAV  how 
to  be  with  iVlolly,  but.  she  could  not 
fathom  the  j^irl's  pain,  not  knowing  the 
sacrifice  she  had  made. 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  Mrs.  Hurst, 
Avho  had  been  fond  of  Molly  ami  grateful 
to  her  for  hei'  gotxlness  to  her  favourite 
boy,  thougiit  of  writing  <^nce  more^  to 
try  to  induce  Molly  to  visit 'them.  She 
hiid  heard  of  her  father  s.. 'second  mar- 
riage, and  guessed  that  at  last  Molly 
woidd  be  fiee.  to  leave  the  Jiome  that 
had  claimed  her  so  long. 

Molly  pushed  the  letter  aci'oss  the 
breakfast-table  to  her  -stepmother.  She 
hardly  knew  whethei*  she  liked  the  idea 
of  going  or  not.  It  wpidd  awaken  old 
memories,  .but  she,  couid  not  pretend 
that  after  the  lapse  4r>f  ten  yeai-s  they 
w6uld  be  very  poignant.  She  might  even 
meet  her  old  lover  and  his  wife.  Well, 
if  she  did,  it  would  occasion  at  the  most 
oidy  a  pensive  regi'et. 

Her  i^tepmother  handed  her  back  the 
letter. 

**YOu  will  go,  Molly,''  she  said;  '^it 
will  be  a  nice  change  for  you." 

And  then  to  her  husband—  ' 

''Molly*s  cousin,  Mrs.  Hurst,  wants- hei' 
for  a  little  visit.  We  can  s[)are  lier. 
Edward?" 

"Why,  of  course,  Molly  nuist  go,*'  said 
her  father  kindly.  **  Molly  has  had  so 
little  visiting  and  pleasure  like  other 
girls. 

So  it  was  settled  for  her  lilmost  with- 
out any  choice  of  her  own.  Mrs.  Gray 
took  it  upon  her  to  see  that  Molly's 
wardrobe  was  replenished.  She  had  not 
api^roved  of  the  sober  gowns  With  which 
Molly  had  dulled  her  beauty.  Molly 
laughed  and  expostulf^ted  when  she  was 
taken  to  town  and  one  beautiful  thing 
after  another  purcliased  for  her;  yet 
when  she  saw  hei'self  transformed  in 
them,  slie  coidd  not  help  feeling  pleasure. 

Her  first  evening  at  .Pierpont  Towers 
was  very  tiiiiet^  that  she  might  rest  aft/er 
her  long  journey.  The  next  morning 
Mrs.  V  Hurst  excused  herself  to  her  guest. 

**You  must  get  through  the  morning 
without  me,  Molly.  I  have  household 
matters  to  see  to,  for  we  are  having  a 
small  dinner-}>arty  this  evening.  By  the 
way,    there    is    an    old    friend    of    yours 


x«>ming— Richard  Aylmer.    You  were  great 
friends  in-itlie- old  time."  i 

**Ye&,  said V  Molly,  smiling,  though  her 
heart  had  given  a  little  quick  throb.  ''I 
remember-  him.  .  And  Madame— shall  I 
have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  her  too?" 

'* Madame?  Dick  is'  ^lot  married.  Molly. 
Did  you  think  he  was?" 

**  I  thought  Hal  told  me  he  ha<,l  marrieil 
some  lady  abroad." 

•*  Oh,  yes :  I  remember  iiow.  Someone 
brought  home  some  story  of  the  kind, 
but  it  was  quite  a  mistake.  The  lady  he 
was  supposed  to  be  fond  of  was  really 
his  cousin's  jhafucde.'^ 

"Ohl"  said  Molly,  knowing  nothing 
else  to  say. 

But  whatever  perturbation  of  mind  she 
felt  at  the  time  disappeared  as  she  saw 
herself  in  the  glass  when  she  was  dressed 
for  dinner*  .^She  had  put  on  A  plain, 
beautifully  made  .dres.«  of  Avhite  frilk,  in 
which  a  woman  less  white  and  .ruddy 
and  goldeii  than  Molly  might  have  trem- 
bled to  appears  Her  beauty  bore  the.teh:t 
trliunphantly.  Molly  at  twenty  T---^*5he 
whisjjered  it  to  hei'  os^  hieart— h«d  tiot 
a  tithe  of  the  beauty  6i^4>his  violet-eyed, 
golden-haired  woman  of  t^tliirty. 

She  saw  it  in  Dick  Ayltner  s  eyes  when 
he  came  up  to  her  in  th^  long  drAwirig- 
rOom  .befoi'e  dinner.  One  feiugle  glance 
*  at  him  showed  her  a  handsome  man. .in 
the  thirties,  broad,  well  set-up,  distni- 
guished.  His  life  abi'oad  had  given  him 
a.  little  added  grace  of  manner :  but  the 
gray  eyes  wit-h  hazel  light!?  in  tli6m,  the 
honest  glance,  the  brown  head  with  it.^ 
Avell-cropped  curls— all  these  she  remem- 
bered in  the  Dick  phe  had  loved  ten  years 
ago. 

They  were  separated  at  dinner ;  but 
.  after  dinner  (thanks  to  Mrs.  Huist's 
friendly  Connivance)  Dick  found  his  op- 
portunity. They  had  wandered  by  way 
of  the  conservatory  out  to  the  lo^fe- 
garden,  Xvhich  lay  on  the  southern  sloi;^ 
from  the  house.  It  was  broad  moonlight, 
and  the  garden  was  flooded  \vith  .silver. 
A  nightingale  was  singing,  as  in  that 
May  long  ago,  and  the  garden  was  full 
of  the  scent  of  roses. 

"  Molly."  said  Dick  Aylmer  suddenly.  i\^ 
they  stood  side  by  side.  *'do  you  know 
you  are  more  beautiful  than  ever?*  You 
dazzled  me  with  your  beauty  wJien  I  saw 
you  to-night." 

**A  woman  of  thirty!"  she  exclaimed 
half  sadly. 
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She   trembled.  .   He   waa   talking   as  if  mc.    You  don't  love  anyone  else,  Molly  V" 


•■  Molly,"  siiiii  Dick  sinkknly, 


'  tx'iiitliful  ihuii  ovt 


tliey  ivere  «gaiii  ]>i-oiiii^ed  to  eath  other. 
He  <ii-eiv  her  white  vloak  about  hei'  uioi-e 
elosely. 

"I  must  take  eai-e  of  you,"  he  said; 
"  and.  earlv  a:*  it  is.  theiv  ai-e  dews  every 
night." 

Ktill  she  said  nothing. 

"Molly."  he  said  again,  "do  you  know 
I  have  never  thought  of  any  woman  but 
you  ?  " 

'"Xo?"  sheaufiwon'd,  "Inail  heard  you 
^vel■e  mnrrieil,  el.su  I  lihoutd  liardly  have 
come  here." 

"Oh.  Moliv!" 

"T  left  yon  fi-cf.  Ui.-k." 

■■Xo,  Molly,  never  free  from  the  time 
I  first  saw  your  fa«e. 


It  was  hei'  turn  to  ciy  i-epioa  eh  fully. 
"Oh.  Diek!" 

He  took  up  her  left  hand  and  kissed 
it.  Then  lie  slipped  something  tliat  glit- 
tt-red  in  the  mooidight  on  to  the  third 
finger.  It  was  an  anoient  ring,  with  t(vo 
diamond  hearts  olasjK-d  together. 

"  It  was  my  mother's  engagement  ring." 
lie  sai<l.  "  I  bnnight  it  with  me  that  *\ay, 
long  ago,  when  yon  sent  me  iiway.  It 
has  lain  since  in  a  little  drawer  of  her 
escritoire,  till  I  UmV  it  out  this  evening 
and  stipiied  it  in  my  ixicket.  t  thought 
i  might  find  a  use  few  it." 

"Why,  Dick."  she  said,  lifting  it  to  Jiei- 
lips,  "yon  must  have  been  very  sure  oi 


Her  Majesty's   Chaplains. 

By  the    Rev.  Montague   Fowler,    M.A.,    Chaplain  to  the   late  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury. 


'^ERYBODY  kiio«a 
tiiat  the  Queen 
has  a  number  of 
chai>lauis,  but  few 
of  those  who  can 
mention  the  naiues 
uf  th«  distinguished 
clergy  that  bold 
the  posttiou  are 
able  to  give  any 
acL-ount  of  theii- 
(hitieii,  or  the  inaiiuer  of  their  apiioiut- 
lueiit. 

The  teiTn  "  chaplain  "  (capellanun)  was 
originally  employed  to  desciibe  a  person 
who  served  a  chapel.  Later  on,  the  name 
ivas  applied  to  clergy  who  lived  in  the 
house  of  a  iiobleman,  being  engaged  to 
eouduct  daily  ser^^ces,  and  to  uiinii^ter 
to  the  household.  Tile  chaplaiti  wau 
not  infre(j.ueiitly  a  man  of  letters,  who 
combined  with  his  spiritual  duties  the 
jH-ivilege  of  using,  and  being  I'esjKni- 
sible  for,  the  magniflcent  private  libi-aiy 
which  hiij  pati'on  liad  inherited  or  OiC- 
qiiii-ed.  Sometimes,  however,  the  chap- 
lain wa^  looked  upon  as  holding  a 
position  inferior  to  that  of  the  steward 


oi-  butler.  The  estimate  of  his  status 
was  not  iufretiuently,  in  former  dayi^, 
on  a  par  with  that  of  the  ordinatiou 
candidates,  as  illustrated  by  the  follow- 
ing story,  A\4iich  is  told  of  one  of  the 
prince-bishops  of  Durham.  It  i?  stated 
that  his  lordship,  while  condescending 
to  entertain  the  candidates  for  the 
ministry  in  his  imlace  at  Biehop  Auck- 
land, made  it  a  rule  that  they  t'hoiilil 
have  their  meals  in  the  servants'  hnll. 
He  <lid  not  trouble  himself  much  with 
any  itersonal  intt^i-coui-se  with  tlieni.  tlie 
meagre  examination  into  their  qnaliticti- 
tlons  for  their  future  calling  being  uon- 
dnct«d  by  his  chaplain.  But,  ou  the 
Saturday  night  preceding  the  ordina- 
tion, he  usually  sent  for  his  butler,  aurl 
instructed  him  to  see  whether  there  was 
a  gentleman  auumg  the  guests,  ami.  if 
so,  to  bring  him  np  to  the  diiting-hnll 
to  drink  a  glass  of  ^ine  with  the 
Bishop  I 

The  position  of  chaplain  to  the  Queen 
is  a  high  honour,  and  is  iinich  ai>- 
preciated  by  those  who  are  selecte<l  for 
the  office.  Her  Majesty  takes  a  i>er- 
soual   interest   in   the   clioice,   and   it  ia 
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unnecessary  to  aay  tliat  it  i-aiely,  if  ever, 
happeuH  that  the  pu»t  i»  cqiifefrecl  ou 
one  whu  brings  it  into  discredit  or  dis- 
grace. So  far-seeing  is  the  Queen's  dis- 
cretion, that  the  majority  of  tlie  bishops 
liave  previously  been  royal  chaplains. 
Indeed,  the  saying— with  what  truth'  I 
know  uot— is  attributed  to  her  Majesty, 
to  the  effect  that  she  is  always  being 
>-obbed  of  her  most  able  cliaplains  by 
their  elevation  to  the  episcopal  bench. 

Occasionally  it  happens  that  the  attrac- 
tious  of  a  bishop's  mitre  are  not  suffi- 
cient to  draw  a\vay  to  that  wider  and 
more  responsible  sphere  of  duty  a  divine 
who  is  wi'ap)>ed  up  in  the  particular 
line  of  work  which  he  has  laid  down. 
For  example,  the  venerable  and  distin- 
guished Dean  of  Llaudaff,  who,  for  up- 
wards   of    tiventy    years,    has     devoted 


tweeii  the 
two  classes 
of  chaplains 
is  of  com- 
paratively 
receut 


gin 


The 


royal  chap- 
lains used 
to  be  forty- 
eight  in 
number,  and 
their  duties 
were  to 
"wait"  in 
rotation    at 

St.     James's  the  rev.   uamei.  muoiie. 

Palat-e,  four  „^^.  „  ^  M,«i^,u\^  r^-fun 

at    a    time,  c<™-«.  h.j 

during  caeli 

month  of  the  year.  A  talile  naw  pro- 
vide<l  for  them.  This  pi-actice,  which 
is  contrary  to  thi>  njiirit  of  the  times 
no^w  M'as  almost  iinivei>ial  in  alt  gi-eat 
eKtablishmeutci.  The  Ai-cIibishoi>s  of  Can- 
terbury were  in  tlie  habit  of  dining 
(laity  in  the  magiiiHcent  Juxon's  Hall  at 
l^mbetli  (wliich  was  conveite<l  by  Arcn- 
bislioii  Howley  into  a  library),  whei-e  a 


himself  to  the  task  of  training  young 
men  for  the  ministry  of  the  Church, 
has  refused  a  bishopric  on  several  occa- 
sions. He  holds  the  office  of  Deputy- 
Clerk  of  the  Closet  in  the  i-oyal  house- 
hold. Again,  the  popular  and  beloved  . 
vicar  of  Battersea,  Canon  J.  Erskine 
Clarke,  who  rules  a  parish  which  is, 
almost  as  large,  and  quite  a«  important, 
as  several  of  our  dioceses,  lias  iiioi'e  than 
once  expressed  an  emphatic  iio/o  epuico- 
pari.  He  has  been  for  some  years  an 
honorary  chaplain,  and  was  last  year 
appointed  chaplain-in-ordinary,  to  her 
Majesty. 


mm.'  CUJoo  aadMir.  « 


few  di»tinKHis]ie<1  piieitb*  would  jihaif 
till'  hosiiiitatity  of  the  Pniimte  nt  tlie 
bij^li  table,  and  tlie  t-liajjlaius  ami  uthei- 


attendants,  in  addition  Ut  t-eitaiii  privi- 
legod    i>ei-8ons,    eonki    take    their    places 
at  the  lower  tablet*.    A  regulated  mtiiiber 
of    the    i>oor    of     Lanibeth     and     Weat- 
niiimter    were    i>eriiiitted    to    I'onie,    each 
day,    and    (.-ai-ry    off    thw    bivkeii  .j)i«-at. 
When    the    piiiiwly    and    almost    t&dJs- 
ei-iniinate  iiieth<Hl  of  entei'taiintient    xi'an 
abolished,  the  (Kmifi'   neiglilxmisof rthe 
Anrhbtwhop  wetf  not  de- 
prived of  the  Ikmiii  which 
liad    Ijeen  ,  iwconled     to 
them     for     so     Um^     a 
i>eiiod,   but   the   inetlnxl 
was  uhangcul  to  a  weekly 
money     dole,     whieh     is 
still   distributed. 

The  honoi-ary  chaplains 
of  the  Queen  have  no 
fixed  duties  and  uo 
sti|K'n<l.  They  an-  twehe 
in  iiiunl^r.  and  ai'c  liable 
to  be  suumioued  to  fill  a 
vat'ancy  in  the  i-otatuiu 
of  the  pi-eaehei-s  at  tike 
Chapel  Royal.  St. 
James's,  or  to  receive  a 
I'oyal  eonuuaud  to  [ncacli 
before  her  Majesty  at 
Windsor  or  Osboi'ue. 
The    chaplains  -  in -oi-di-  canox   m-ci 

nai-y    ai'e    tliirty-aix    iu         c*^.  "■■>■!  »»■'  c>. 


lUinibei'.  and  are  |>aid  an  honorai'iuiii  of 
i30  a  year,  in  lieu  of  their  Ixuird  wbich 
was  fOMuerly  pi-oWdetl.  Tlie  Siindayw  on 
wliich  they  are  to  preach  ai-e  fixed,  and 
it  is  only  an  urgent  i-eaaoii  which  is 
allowe<!  to  excuse  their  non-atteixlaiice. 
Vacanciej*  ai-ti  tilled  from  the  ranks  of 
the  honoi-ai-y  chaplains,  who  are  usually 
pnmioted  aecortlinjf  to  seniority. 

In  a<hlition  to  the  chaplaius-in-onli- 
nai-y  and  the  honorary  chaplains,  Iier 
Majesty  hao  her  ovra  private  chatilain. 
lioth  in  England  and  Scotland.  The 
Queen's  domestic  chaplain  iu  Knglaud  i.-^ 
almost  always,  if  not  invariably.  a\t- 
jMiinteil  Bean  of  Windsor,  who  holds 
the  ix>sition,  fcx-oflicio,  of  Registrai-  of 
the  Owlei-  (»f  the  Gai-ter.  Tliis,  tlie  most 
coveted  and  most  ancient  of  our  Ordei-s 
of  knighthood,  was  constituted  by  King 
Edward  III.  about  1348  a.d.  The  Bishot> 
of  Winchester  is  Prelate,  and  the  Bishop 
ut  Oxford  is  Chancellor,  of  the  Oi-der. 

As  the  |x>sition  of  private  cliaplaiii  to 
the  Queen  is  one  of  great  responsibility, 
it  is  only  natural  that  Her  Majesty 
slioidd  retain  the  appointment  abnolntely 
in  her  <j\vn  liands.  For  many  years  the 
post  was  occupied  by  the  late  Dean 
Wellesley,  th*  distinguished  relative  of 
the  famous  "Iron  Duke."  He  was  suc- 
ceeileJl  'by  IX-an  Connor,  wiio  die<l  very 
shortly  after  he  had  l>een  selected,  and 
the  next  Dean  of  Witidsor  was  Dr. 
Randall  Davidson,  the  pre.sent  Bishoi>  of 
Winchester.  IVrhajts  few,  if  any,  of  hi? 
I  pit'ileeessoi*s    have     Ix-en 

adml^tted  to  the  intimacy 
and  contidence  of  the 
Sovereign  as  Bishop 
Davidson  has  I>een.  Hi> 
shi-ewd  and  fai'-seeing 
judgment,  and  his  states- 
manlike qualities,  have 
made  him  a  special 
favourite  with  Her 
Majesty,  and  he  is  fre- 
quently in\'ite<l  to  visit 
the  (jiieen,  who  i-elies 
much  on  his  counsel  iu 
hH  Church  matters. 

In  Scotland  the  royal 
private  ehuplain  is  tlic 
Very  Rev,  Jamo 
Cameron  Lees,  D.D..  who 
is  Dean  of  the  ChujH'l 
Roj'al,  aiifl  of  the  Order 
woKThi.  n.i>.  of     the     Thistle.      Thi^ 

li^L.i,  i:rr.jj..,  i;.i         Older,  which  is   said   to 
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have  bwrr  foiiridod  by  King  Adiaius, 
iviiw  i-evivetl  by  KiiiR  James  II.  in 
IIWT.  L>i-j  Leoa  is  a  diatingiiiahtHl 
(iiviiie  of  tlie  Established  C'hvirch 
of  Seotl»n<). 

The  jjrivilege  of  apjioiDting  oha}»- 
ltiin«  is  ifraiited  to  others  besides  the 
SoveivJKii.  By  an  iiiic-ient  statiite  of 
King  Henry  VIIT..  every  aivlibishop 
and  <iiiktMvasentitle<f  to  six  ehfl plaint*, 
evi'i-y  niHwiiiis  and  earl  to  five,  every 
•'A'iscouiit  and  other  bishop"  to  four  ■ 
(cnu>ry— wliy  shonid  a  viaconnt  have 
been  regarded  as  a  bishop  in  those 
days?),  and  so  (ui.  Snch  chaplains 
were  allowed  to  hold  two  benefices. 
That  was  in  the  ixiriod  before  the 
Pluralities  Aet  was  passed,  whieh 
did  so  ninth  to  remove  a  cryinff 
scandal  from  the  Churoh.  One  of 
the  most  flagrant  phtralists  at  the 
time  of  the  imsBing  of  that  valuable 
niewsure  wa«  a  famous  arfhdea<>on, 
w'ht)  ■H"aa  son-in-law  to  a  fomiei" 
Arclibishoi)  of  Canterbury.  He  had 
been  an  officer  in"tlie  army,  and  his 
marriage  was  contrary  to  the  ^vishes 


of  his  most  ievci-eii<l  f«thei'-iu-law.  A 
reeoneiliation  was  l)i'<Highl  about,  and 
the  ])rimR.te's  foi-givener's  obtninecl,  by 
a    promise   that    the   ofticor  avouI<I   take 


or<lers.  His  jtroinotion  was  remarkably 
rapid,  anci  he  was  soon  incumbent  of.nii- 
merous  valuable  benefices.  In  a  some; 
\vhat  scathing  article'in  a  leadiiig  itHi^et', 
his  career  was- sketched  fts  an  instntl(.-e  oi 
the  evils  of  plinalities,  and  cited  n*  an 
ni-gnment  in  snp|x»-t  of  the  Bill  for  tliell' 
alwlition.  A  frictid  met  him  the  iie^fC 
day,  and  c-omuienced  to  sympathise  and 
eouniiiseratc  with- him  on  the  somewhrtif 
hnital  attack  contained  in  the  article  ill 
(pieetion.  Tlie  archdeacon  smiled  and 
rubbed  his  haii<ls. 

"It's  all  right,  my  dear  fellow,"  he 
replied  ;  "  they  don't  know  half ! " 

I  have  alreatly  refer  i-ed  to  the  fact 
that  Her  Majeaty  has  ninubered  among 
her  chaplains  most  of  the  leading  bishops 
and  ecclesiastics  of  the  last  fifty  years. 
But  their  elevation  to  the  episcopal  bench 
has  by  no  means  removed  theiu  from  in- 
tcK-onrse  with  the  Queen,  who,  in  certain 
cftjses.  freiinently  summons  them  to  preach 
iK-foit'  her.  Iii  addition  tr)  the  Bishop  of 
Winchester.  Dr.  Boyd  Cari>enter,  the  able 
Bishop  of  Ritx>n.  is  a  welcome  guest  at 
the  palace.  an<l  his  elocjtieHt  sermond  are 
givatly  apprec-iated  by  his  s<tvereign. 

Among  the  jiresent  chaplains  -  in - 
ordinary    are   many    well-known   iiaiuea, 
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,  incliidiDg  those  whose  iM>rtraits  are  given 
Avith  this  article.  The  Rev.  Arthur 
Robins  has  been  rector  of  Holy  Trinity, 
Windsor,  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. He  is  well  knowTi  and  ninch  re- 
si>eete(l  by  the  nienibei-s  of  the  Royal 
Family,  and  haei  been  cue  of  Her  Majesty's 
chaplaius  for  about  twenty  yeai-s.  Ho 
is  also  chaplain  to  His  Royal  Highness 
the  Piinee  of  Wales,  and  to  the  House- 
hold Briga<le  in  Wiiidsoi'. 

The  R«v.  Canon  James  Fleming  is  well 
known  both  in  the  Canterbury  an<l  York 
Pi-ovinces.    For   a  quarter   of  a  century 


he  has  held  the  living,  in  the  patronage 
of  the  Duke  of  Westminster,  of  St. 
Michael,  Cheater  Square,  an  important 
ami  valuable  piece  of  preferment.  For 
several  years  Caiiou  Fleming  and  his 
congregation  attained  the  distinction  of 
sentliug  the  largest  offertory  from  any 
chnrch  or  cliapcl  to  the  Hospital  Sun- 
day Fund,  and  sti-ennoua  efforts  were 
matle  to  attain  this  position,  vollectiug 
caitls  being  brought  into  requisition, 
which  were  offered  with  their  proceeds 
at  the  annual  service.  Recently,  how- 
ever, the  palm  has  been  yielded  to  Christ 
Church,    Lancaster     Gate,    i>erhaps     the 


most  wealthy  congregation  in  London. 
Canon  Fleming  is  an  able  and  eloquent 
preacher,  and  is  a  very  staunch  leader 
of  the  Evangelical  party  in  the  Church. 
His  connection  with  the  Northern  Pro- 
vince commenced  in  1877,  when  he  be- 
came Residentiariiis.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  York  Chapter  eiace  1883. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Joseph  HcCormick  ba.^ 
been  in  orders  nearly  forty  years.  For 
half  that  period  he  was  vicar  of  Holy 
Trinity,  ELlngston-oii-Hull,  until,  in  18SH. 
he  aucceeded  the  Rev.  Gordon  Caltbrop 
as  vicar  of  St.  Angustiite's,  Highbury. 

The  R«v.  Prebendary  Daniel  Moore  ha^ 
been  a  familiar  ligiire  among  the  London 
clergy  for  upwards  of  flfty  years.  Or- 
dained fifty-seven  years  ago,  he  worke<l 
for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  in 
Caraberwell,  and  for  over  thirty  years  has 
been  vicar  of  Holy  Trinity,  Paddington. 

The  Hev.  J.  E.  C.  Welldon,  Hea*1  Master 
of  Harrow  School,  is  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  younger  geuei-ation 
of  clergy,  and  is  looked  upon  as  certain, 
before  long,  to  be  called  to  the  Avork  of 
the  episcopate.  His  Cambridge  career 
was  exceedhigly  brilliant.  His  rule  at 
Dulwich  College  raised  the  school  to  a 
high  standard  ffi  efiicieucy ;  and  during 
hia  twelve  years  at  Han-ow  he  lias 
shown  his  powers,  not  only  as  a  pre- 
eminently successful  instructor,  but  as  a 
strict  and  yet  kind  disciplinarian.  He 
M-as  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commis»<ion 
on  a  Teaching  University  for  London, 
and  takes  a  leading  part  in  the  annual 
confei-eiices  of  head-mastei-s. 

The  Very  Rev.  Donahl  Macleod,  D.I)., 
is  minister  of  the  parish  of  the  I'ark. 
Glasgow,  and  was  Moderator  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Churtih  of 
Sc-otland  ISB-OB. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Robinson  Duckworth 
ivas  for  a  short  perio<l  an  assistant  master 
at  Marlborough  College.  He  was  Fellow 
of  Trinity  Cullege,  Oxford,  from  1860  to 
1876,  during  the  first  part  of  which  period 
he  was  also  tutor.  For  four  years  he  was 
instructor  and  governor  to  the  late  Duki' 
of  Albany.  At  the  conchision  of  thi:- 
apjxiintment  he  was  offered,  and  ac- 
cepted, tlie  living  of  St,  Mark's,  Hamilton 
Terrace,  which  he  still  holds,  together 
with  one  of  the  eanouries  of  Westminster 
Abbey.  In  1802  he  became  Chaplain  of 
the  Order  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Edmond  Warre,  Hea<l 
Master    of     Eton,    has    been    conuected 
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«ith  that  royal  foundation,  which 
Hniiri^hen  nlniost  under  the  niiadow  of 
Windsor  Cftstle,  for  nearly  forty  years, 
twenty-four  years  of  which  were  spent 
as  assistant  master  l>efore  his  well- 
ileserved  promotion  was  accorded  him. 
He  is  a  great  favourite  with  Her  Majesty, 
Rud  under  his  regime  the  school  has 
flourished  and  improved  in  every  way. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Thomas  Teignmuuth 
Shore  has  spent  the  greater  part  of  his 
ministerial  career  in  London,  for  seven- 
teen ye«rs  of  which  he  held  the  im- 
portant incumbency  of  Berkeley  Chapel, 
Mayfair,  His  great  speciality  there  was 
the  arrangement  for  holding  a  children's 
service  every  Sunday  afternoon  for  the 
(children  of  the  wealthier  classes.  It  was 
largely  attended,  and  was  found  helpful 
by  many.  Canon  Teignmouth  Shore  re- 
signed his  charge  six  years  ago,  to  the 
gi-eat  regret  of  his  congregation,  on  his 
appointment  to  a  canonry  at  Worcester 
Cathedral.  He  was  for  many  years  the 
religious  instructor  of  the  Princesses  of 
Wales  and  prepared  their  Royal  High- 
nesses for  their  confirmation. 

The  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Selwyn  is 
))erhaps  the  most  interesting  and  the 
most  attractive  personality  on  the  list. 
He  is  a  sou  of  the  late  Dr.  G.  A.  Selwyn, 
first  bishop  of  New  Zealand,  and  the  pi*- 
decessor  of  Archbisliop  Maclagan  in  the 
'see"  of  Lii-hfleld.  Bishop  John  Selwyn, 
who  was  a  famous  athlete  at  Cambridge, 
became  the  successor  of  Bishop  Potteson 


in  the  see  of  Melanesia.  After  some  fif- 
teen years'  work,  his  health  g&ve  ivay, 
and  he  Mas  compelled  to  resign  his 
charge.  Soon  after  his  return  to  Eng- 
land, the  Mastership  of  Selwyn  College, 
Cambridge  —  which  was  founded  in 
memory  of  his  father— fell  vac«nt,  and 
he  was  appointed  in  18i&. 

The  Rev.  Prebendary  Harry  Jones  has 
almost  completed  half  a  century  of  work 
in  the  ministry  of  the  Church.  He  Is 
best  known  for  his  ten  years  of  inde- 
fatigable and  self-sacriflcing  labours  as 
rector  of  St.  George-in-tlie-East,  and  he 
is  never  tire<l  of  drawing  upon  his  varied 
experiences  for  the  beneflt  of  his  friends. 
For  the  past  twelve  years  he  has  been 
vicar  of  St.  Philip,  Regent  Street,  and 
he  is  a  great  favourite  among  his 
parishioners,  the  majority  of  whom  ai-o 
the  members  of  the  clubs  in  tliat  dis- 
trict. Mr.  Harry  Jones  is  a  prominent 
member  and  supporter  of  the  S.P.C.K., 
and  serves  on  several  of  the  committees 
of  that  excellent  society.  He  is  ilevoted 
to  animals,  and  has  written  some  delight- 
ful little  volumes,  including  "Voices  by 
the  Way,"  "  Holiday  Papers,"  and  others. 

The  Rev.  Canon  Francis  James  Holland 
was  for  twenty-two  years  a  familiar 
figure  in  London,  where  he  held  the  post 
of  minister  of  Quebec  Chapel.  He  has 
been  a  Canon  of  Canterbury  since  1882, 
and  is  a  great  authority  on  all  educa- 
tional matters. 


The  Qvivek. 


The  V^y.  Jaiut-s  Kdtrai-  Sln!|»j»ai-<I  hoMs 
the  jKisitioii  of  Sub-Uetwi  of  the  Chapela 


RoyftI,   and    Chaplain    to    Her    Majesty's 
Household   at    St.    Jame.ss    PalaiD.      His 
work,  entitle)]  '*  Mcmonals  of  St.  James's 
Pahit-e."  published   in   1)#4,  in   a  eom- 
plete    collection    of    alt   the    historical 
records  and  reminiscences  of  that  iii- 
terestinfT  bnitdinj;. 

In  addition  to  the  alxive  may  be 
i)ieiiti<>iie<l  ;.  The  Hon.  (>.  W.  Boiirke. 
Roii-iii-law  of  the  late  Artthbiahop 
JjOiiKley ;  the  Rt-v.  C.  J.  Martyn, 
fanKHis  in  the  MnKonic  M'orld  ;  Canon 
Kllison,  foiinilei'  of  the  Church  of 
Kn^land  Tenij>erance  Society,  which 
has  done  a  grand  work-  in  fighting 
against  one  of  the  great  evils  of  the 
day;  the  Ven.  Archdeacon  Sinclair, 
one  of  the  most  active  and  resi)ecte<i 
among  the  clergy,  with  a  wondeifxil 
jx>wer  of  worJ( ;  and  the  Rev.  .1.  K. 
Kenii>o,  late  t-ector  of  St.  .iames's, 
Piccadillj',  wlio  has  held  the  oflioe  of 
chaplai I) -in-ordinary  for  nearly  forty 
yearp,  haying  lieeii  ap)M)intcd  in 
18.58. 

With  niany  of  thiise  wlio  have 
been  honoured  ^iby  proniotioo  -totthe 
list  of  J.lip  <iijee.i)'.s  ehaplai«f<-  there  'Ijas 
arisen  some  '-  ti'epidation  'as  to  ■  the 
charactwr  .of  the 'dis<!o«rse  whicli  it 
has    I  wen   their   duty    to    tie  liver    in 


Her  Majesty-:*  -hearing,  Soinetinies  tlic 
prea«;I^ei-  has  believe<l  that  a  leaiiied  theo- 
logical disquisition  would  be  mosf^  accept- 
able to  ilie  royal  lady ;  »>metime9  an 
abstruse  scientific  treatise  ha.H  appeared 
prefei-able.  But  neither  of  these  inethtNls 
c^tmuieiid  themselves  to  ,  the  Queen. 
What,  however,  is  most  abhorreiit  to  Lcr 
iii  aii>thing  like  ftdsouie  adulation.  More 
than  one  cleric  who  has  been  chosen  to 
delive;'  p.  .sermon  in  the  Royal  Chapel 
has  destroyed  his  chances  of  being  invited 
a  second  time  by  mlopting  this  st>-le. 

Hei"  5Idijcsty  prefers  a  sunple,  unaffected 
exposition  of  Clirist's  t^x^hing,  and  most 
appreciates  thbse  sermons  which  ladlcat« 
that  the  preacher  h^s.fost  his  realisation 
of  her' royal  rank,  ami  i-egaixls  her  simply 
as  an  earnest  and  devoted  member  of  the 
congi-egation. 

On  (Hie  occasion  an  eldeHy  clergjinan, 
wlio  had  lieen  summoned  to  Windsni-.  was 
in  dire  disti'ess  as  to  the  natni-e  €>f  tlie 
sermon  he  was  to  preach,  and  contiiled 
his  anxiety  to  his  frieiul  I>ea.n  Hook. 
The  answer  was  characteristic— 

'■  Pi-eat'h  so  that  the  scullery-maids 
will  understand  yon,  ami  you  ma>'  be 
sure  that  the  Queen  will  appi-eciate  the 
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ROMANCE    OP    BRITISH    CHRISTIANITY, 

li— lONA.  ■     .       ■ 


By  the   Rev.   William   Murdoch  Joluiston,   M.A.,   Vicar  of  East  Twiclcenhain, 
and  Examining:  Chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  London. 


He  found  Etchen.plougliiiie  i"  the  .Held. 


HE  organiwition  of  th«  , 
ApoHtolic  Church  follow«I  ' 
the  i]ivi»(tonn  of  the  Rom^n- 

Etitpire.       Ht.   Paul  pursup« 


ti> 


pruvince  —  (j^Llatin,        Anio, 

Mocedoniu,  and   Achuin.     It 

is    to   the    ChurchpH    iif    tlift 

province      tliat      Ht.      John 

writPH    the  sevPn    letters   of    thp  .Apocalypse. 

The    province,    in     fiict,    was  a   unit    of    the 

orKiininution. 

But  when  tlie .  Church  spread  into  iandsi 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  R^iman  power,  tho 
province  no  longer  existed,  and  different 
inethodx  were  adopted  to  expresi)  tlte  twrae 
i(lea  and  perform  a  Himilur  work.  The. 
Ilomfina  indeed  knew  of  Ireland.  Hundreds 
of  Roman  coins  have  been  found  durinj; 
this  century  near  St.  Patrick's  I>alriada-,at 
the  Giant's  Causeway  and  ^t  Colerftine  :  and 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin-^at  Bray, 
and  at  Rathfamluun.  But  Rome  v/att 
never    dominant .  in    Ireland,   and    the   Celt'i 


•there  clung  to  the  ancient  tribal  organifa- 
tion  that  they  had  carried  with  them  from 
the    Nteppes    of     Asia. 

"  We  find  therefore  that  to  this  tribal 
condition  the  Church  julapted  itself.  The 
bishops  wei-e  bishops  of  the  tribe  and  not 
of  any  definite  territory.  They  often  earned 
their  livelihood  by  their  own  manual  toil, 
and  probably  upon  land  which  belonp^l  to 
themselves  as  menibeiit  of  the  tribe.  When 
Columba  went  for  consecration  to  Etchen, 
bishop  ni  the  monastery  of  Clonard,  he 
found  him  ploughinjt  in  the  field— just  as 
the   clergj'  of    Armenia    do    at    the    pivsent 

But  this  introduces  another  peculiarity 
of  Irish  Christianity.  It  was  the  most 
monastic  Church  of  the  early  centuries. 
Indeed,  it«  nionasticism  went  so  far  that 
each  great  monastery  kept  its  bishop,  and 
this  binhop  was,  so  far  as  the  rule  of  the 
monastery  was  concerned,  subject  to  the 
abbot.  The  missionaries  of  St.  Patrick 
and  the   great    saint    himself    went   forth    in 
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coinpaDieH.  When  they  nettled  in  any  place 
they  settled  oh  a  brotherhood  upon  land 
granted  to  them,  and  in  hutn .  built  by 
their  own  -  han<Ix  tu-ouiid  their  little  church. 
There     it     was      they     exhibited      to     those 


He  ivHH  left  with  only  one  friend, 

around  the  picture  of  Cliristian  men's 
lives.  They  worked,  they  Htudie*),  the}' 
cultivated  Huch  arts  ah  were  possible,  and 
they  joined  in  the  worship  of  (Sod  at 
fixed  hount  every  day.  It  was  by  this 
means  that  thsy  won  the  wlmi  ration  nnd 
the  lieartH  of  the  people,  an<l  timt  they 
civil  tiled  while  they  ©inverted.  Would  that 
such  institutions  had  preserved  the  price- 
tens  inheritance  of  their  primitive  simplicity 
of  life  and  eamentne.ss  of  purpose  and  of 
woi'k.  Success  brought  in  its  train  ease  and 
indifierence,  the  fruitful  parents  of  luxury 
and  indulf^ence.  And  the  nionosteiy  became 
too  often  the  refuge  tif  those  who  wouM 
neither  toil  nor  tight,  and  the  un rebuked 
iuiiiie  of  oppression,  impurity,  and  crime. 
Jiut   in    those    early    monasteries    grew    op 


the  great  schools  which  made  Ireland  fanjous 
from  the  sixth  century  to  the  eighth. 
Tallaght,  Clonard,  and  Bangor  bear  Btill  tu 
the  readers  of  history  some  thin  jj  of  the 
fragrance  of  ancient  days.  St.  Finnian  is 
said  to  have  kept  aa  many  as  thivfl 
thousand  pupils  at  Clonai-d,  aiid  .Si. 
Carthack  upwards  of  seven  hundnsl  at 
Rohin.  There  they  studied  tlic  Scrip- 
tures, architecture,  ill  luminal  ion,  lAtiii, 
probably  Greek,  and  some  rudinicnt.'< 
at  leant  of  natural  and  physical  M-'iciioc. 
We  often  fancy  tliat  the  early  eiange- 
listK  were  men  of  little  mora  than 
unbounded  enthusiasm,  who  poMes-wd 
indeed  the  knowledge  of  sonut  ineat;re 
elements  of  tite  Chmtian  fnitli,  but 
coniertwl  tril)es  and  states  and  ki(if.« 
chiefly  by  the  power  of  the  spirit  th;it 
was  in  them.  And  this  fancy  begets 
the  abortion  of  modern  timeH^thiit 
culture  Hiattet?)  little  in  tlio  Christian 
worker,  and  that  -the  less  he  in  <if  a 
scholar  the  niore  will  he  bu  of  a 
saint.  It  is  remarkable,  wheii  you 
study  the  lives  of  the  mighty  founders 
of  the  Church,  how  emphatically  this 
miBchievoud  conception  is  contradicted. 
Patrick,  Columba,  Columlwinus,  Gall— 
the  heroes  of  the  age  witli  which  we 
have  now  to  do — were  all  men  of 
ability  and  leaiTiing ;  and,  as  wc  might 
expect,  men  of  wit  and  humour,  who 
saw  two  sideH  to  everything,  and  were 
always  ready  to  moke  use  of  whatsoever 
presented  itaelf  for  the  purpose  they 
had   in   view. 

Columba  was  an  Ulstermaii.     Ho  wti,« 
bom  in  a  wild  part  of  Donegal,  in  the 
beginning   of  the   sixth    century;     and 
he  died  in  the  year  that  St.  Augastiiie 
landeil  in  Kent— exactly  thirteen    hun- 
dred    years     ago.     He     wiw    of    iiiyitl 
))lood ;  and    in    the  pi'evious    artitic    wt   saw 
how    Ht.    Patrick    converted    one    of    bis    an- 
cestors   of    the    house     of     Tara.       Ho     was 
admitted     U^     the     diaconate    and    went     I" 
Clonard      in     the     county     Meath,     to      ilii" 
famous   school    we    have    already    mentioned 
He   assisted!   in    the    service    (A    the    cliurcli. 
and   devoted    himself   U^    the    studies    of  the 
place,    especially   to  the  copying  and    illunnn- 
uting    of   manuscripts.     He    became   a   priest 
there,    and    shortly   afterwards   ho    went    tha 
round     of    other    schools,    learning    in     eacli 
that   for   which  it    was   especially   reiiowneil. 
Thus   etjuipped,    he   set   about  his  work  of 
e.\'angelisation,    and    founded,    it     was     .laiil, 
iLs    manv   as   three   hundre<l  cbuivhcH. 

But   the   crisis  came :  and,  like   most  turn- 
ing  jMiints    in   the   historj-    of    nation"   as  of 
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men,  it  appears  to  have  been  due  to  more 
causes  than  one.  The  best  known  portion 
of   the   story   runs   thus : — 

There  was  a  second  St.  Finnian  in  Ireland 
during  the  life  of  Columba,  and  he  presidnl 
over  ft  fill  nous  w]ii«)I  at  Moville.  Ooluniha 
liiul  visttwi  liini  and  liorrowe<l  from  him  a 
psiiltpi',  of  whicii  lie  made  a  copy.  Finnian 
I'laimed  the  copy  as  well  sm  the  original,  and, 
as  Columba  refused  to  give  it  up,  Finnian 
laid  the  matter  before  the  King  of  Meath. 
The  King  decided  that,  as  the  calf  belongs 
to  the  cow,  HO  the  copy  belongs  to  the 
iKiok.  But  this  decision  did  not  .suit 
Columba.  His  wrath  wu«  deeply  stirred ; 
he  summoned  his  tribe — the  tribe  of  the 
Hy-Neill  — and  on  the  principle  that  he 
must  fight  against  somebody,  he  marched 
his  men  ogainRt  a  rival  portion  of  his  clan 
in  the  county  of  Sligo.  A  fierce  battle 
ensued,  and  Columba  won  the  day.  But  he 
was  forthwith  excommunicated,  and  he  was 
left  with  only  one  friend  who  would 
own  him  in  all  the  land,  the  abbot  of 
the  lonely  monastery  of  Innismurray,  which 
lies  off  the  west  coast,  amid  the  ceaseless 
roar  of  the  Atlantic.  The  abbot  heard  his 
confession,  and  adjudged  as  penance  that  he 
should  go  forth  to  the  heathen,  and  never 
look  again  upon  his  native  land  until  he 
had    won    for  Christ    as    many    men    ae    he 


had  slain  in  battle.  So  with  twelve  fol- 
lowers he  set  sail  from  his'  beloved  monas- 
tery at  I)erry — out  along  the  shores  of  Lough 
Foyle  in  the  wild  Northern  Sea.  He  made 
for  tJie  Scottish  islands  that  are  visible  fmni 
his  native  coast,  and  came  at  length  to 
Oronsay,  where  he  thought  he  might  i-mt. 
But  in  dimbing  a  hill  he  saw  still  the 
cliffs  of  Ulster,  and  he  raised  his  cairn  U\ 
mark    his   farewell   and   sailed   on    to   lona. 

But  another  and  '  a  worthier  cause  was 
working.  The  Irish  colony  of  Dalriada  was 
threatened  with  extermination.  Brude  was 
the  king  of  the  Picts  at  the  time,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  .sixth  century  he  inflicted 
upon  the  Scots  a  crushing  defeat.  The 
king  of  the  Scots  hardly  knew  where  to 
turn  for  help.  But  the  idea  seems  to  have 
possessed  him  that  he  might  vanquish  his 
foes  by  moral  means  if  not  by  physical ; 
and  as  he  was  a  Christian  himself,  he  in- 
vited Columba  to  his  country  for  the  pur- 
pose of  evangelising  and  converting  his  foee. 
So  he  gave  hira  the  island  of  lona — lone, 
bari'en,    desolate — off  the  coast   of   Mull. 

To  the  modem  tourist,  lona  presents  a 
scene  of  ruin.  Works  of  high  art  rose 
there ;  and  still  the^  broken  column  and  the 
mouldering  arch  aCteat  a  departed  glory. 
These  buildings  were  raised  by  the  Bene- 
dictines,   and    belong    U)    a    later    age ;    but 
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the  gloiy  of  Ions  decays  not  with  the 
crumbling;   stune. 

Columba  and  his  diHcipleti  bf^n  Ui  make 
themselves  u  home,  and  to  learn  the  tongue 
of  the  Picts.  They  luiseil  their  wall  of 
defence,  they  built  their  ciivle  of  huts,  they 
hewefl  down  oak  ti-ees,  and  of  tlieii-  loj.'s 
they  built  the  chui-ch.  They  1h';;iui  to  till 
the  Noi!  of  the  inland,  and  to  wtw  their 
corn  and  to  faise  their  mill.  The  little 
inland  nf  about  six  sqiiare  miles  wils  self- 
contained.  There  were  no  traders,  no  shops. 
The  brotherhood  lived  on  the  work  of  their 
own  hands,  and  studied  and  worshipped, 
and  showed  t<i  all  {)hser\ers  how  fjo""'  men 
might    live, 

And  the  time  simn  cjime  for  action.  The 
point  of  attack  was  the  kinx  of  the  Pii-ts, 
just  as  Patrick  hud  in  the  Ite^nnnint;  of 
his  career  aime<l  at  the  conversion  of  the 
chief  king,  the  over-lord  of  Ireland.  Sii 
"  '    mlia    and     his    companio 
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paliice   lay.     When    Kinjt  Urude  hea 
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of  their  approach  lie  ordei-ed  every  (tate  to 
be  shut  and  barred ;  but,  as  the  chronicles 
tell,  they  opened  to  the  touch  of  Columba: 
and  the  overawed  king  came  out  and  put 
himself  almost  immediately  under  instruc- 
tion. He  became  a  Christian,  anrl  bis 
example    was    foliowe<l    by    bis   subjects. 

One  thin-;  that  strikes  us  in  i-esjieet  of 
these  times  is  the  nipidity  with  wbtdi 
churches  and  nionastei'ies  weiv  foundeti. 
Everywhere  they  sprung  up.  Yet  the  jmpu- 
lation  was  thin,  the  land  was  badly  culti- 
vated, and  the  means  of  utilising  even  the 
rough  skill  they  pos-sessed  were  scanty  and 
weak-  The  idea  that  animated  Christians 
of  that  age  seems  to  have  been  this — thai 
a  place  dedicateil  to  work  and  to  worship 
should  l)e  found  in  e\ery  settlement ;  that 
the  Christian  ministry  should  be  there,  not 
alone,  but  in  a  bmthephood  and  companion- 
ship of  fellow -Christians,  and  that  thus 
from  these  multiplied  centres,  intei-secting 
cii-cles  of  evangel is;»t ion  should  lie  descrildil. 
They  wei-e  content  with  such  chui-ebeK  ;l- 
ciivumstanees  pei'niitte<l  them 
to  build.  St.  Patricks  Chuivb 
vattles  and  clay  ut   Aniiugb 
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They  opened  at  the  touch  ol  Coluinbti. 


l.indisfaiiie  were  pnibably 
si>ei'iinens  of  such  work.  Tlie 
lii'st  and  chief  inattei*  was  the 
l)lace  it«elf,  with  it;<  men  anil 
its  church:  anil,  like  all  mean- 
useil   in  faith,  thesi'  suci-eedHl. 

Another  matter  wmlhv  of 
note  is  the  conception  of  the 
Christian  hfe.  It  began  with 
a  slendei'  confession  of  faiili. 
Such  men  as  Bnide,  King  i)f 
the  Pict-s.  anil  Ijuighaire,  Kim; 
of  Tai-a,  call  have  known  XwxV 
\\\n\f  than  a  meagre  outline  of 
Christian  doctrine.  The  plan 
was  the  same  as  tluit  of  Ne\t 
Testament  times  -  namely.  l<i 
]>liice  these  men  and  all  such 
within  the  Christian  I'oinnniniiy 
mill  bnitherhiHxl,  and  then  lo 
instruet  and  train  them  into 
the  development  and  attainmi^t 
of  a  fuller  and  nobler  life. 
Tlie  society  wa«  to  eflect  thai 
thiimgh  the  Holy  Ghost:  and 
it  did  not  wait  until  the  Holy 
Ghost  should  do  the  work  firsl. 

And  so  from  lotia  the  Gospel 
went  through  all  the  Pict-laml, 
and  northwairl  even  a«  for  :is 
the  Orkneys.  And  then  ihr 
time  had  come  when  Columba 
might  feast  hia  eyes  once  more 
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ttpon  his  native  land.  He  came, 
but  not  for  pleasure.  The  Scots 
of  the  Diilriiwla  of  Britain  suf- 
fered from  tribute  which  they  were 
compelled  to  pay  to  the  KingH  of 
Ireland.  A  decree,  too,  hiid  gone 
forth  for  the  expulsion  of  the 
liurds  from  Ireland ;  and  Coluniba 
attended  the  (freat  national  an- 
semhly  at  Drumceatt,  in  the 
county  of  Derry,  to  plead  the 
cjmse   of    both. 

He  returned  to  Tona  —  now 
famou^i  in  Christendom — and  «s 
lie  }()'ew  old  it  in  wild  that  he 
Mfeived  Pivine  warninRH  lA  the 
.'tppitioehint!  end.  He  went  round 
nil    f  he   o[ierfttions   of    the    nuinka 


and    blessed    ther 
of      the     ruins 
Maclean's    Cross, 


In   the  midst 
:      lona     stands 
It    nmrk.s   (he 
spot    tt'hei'P  the  saint  met  the  old 
horse  that   carried  the   milk  fi-on) 
rhe  drtiry  ti>  the  monajitery.     And 
tlio   iijfed    luTit)'    came   {^ntly   for- 
ward  and   put  his  heatl  upon   the 
.shoulder  of    hiit  venei-ahle  master, 
und  it  was  notice*)  that  tlie  pathos 
of    farewell    filled    his   eyes.       C<i- 
lunil>a  blessed  him  too,  and  pa.sse<l 
oil    u»  his  cell.     He   took   himself 
to    Ids  old  deliRht  of  transcribing 
the    P.'salter,  and   was  writing  out 
the  t4>nth  verse  of  the  thirty-fourth 
Psalm    when    he    cried,    "I    must 
,stj"ip      here ;      what     follows,      let 
Itaithen      write.''       He     attended 
vesj>er?< ;    and    then,    returning   to 
his     cfll,    lie    lay   down   until   the 
Ix'll        nHig      for     the      midnight 
pniyccs.     The    bi'ethi'en  came  into 
the    chui-ch ;    lie  was  already  there,  prosti-ate 
bpf()r«>  the  altar.     He  opened  his  eyes,  turn;'d 
round,     lifted     up    his    lian<l    to     bless,    ami, 
like    hi.s    Master,  piwspd  away  in   the  act   of 
benfvliction.      A  Nmile   rested    upon    his   face 
ftH     if     he    were    ganinj^    ujion    the    vision   of 
Jieaven. 

H<i  ended  the  career  of  this  great,  strong, 
manful  Haint.  His  faults  were  grave,  but 
they  wei-e  the  faults  of  race,  and  age,  and 
I'nvironnient.  Had  he  lived  in  gentler  times, 
theii-  influence  would  have  moulded  the  ruthi 
(■xt4>rior  tA  himself  and  all  around  him  :  hut, 
ih<>ui;h     the  aRe  nmy  shape,  it  cannot  create 

(t    j.-^    the  spirit  of  Colum'ui  and   of  men 


n.itor's  .shoulder. 


like  liim  which  re-creates  the  i^e.  Poet, 
aitist.  wit,  his  intellectual  powers  wei-e  lit 
for  any  task  ;  and  '  the  Spirit  of  ficHl 
which  was  in  him  devotwl  him  without  a 
pang  to  any  sacrifice  in  the  fause  i)f  liltj 
Ijird,  anil  gu\-e  him  courage  Xia  undertake 
any  tusk,  howevei'  hojieleKs  it  might  ap- 
pear, loua  was  both  a  centre  of  niitt- 
sionary  work  and  "  a  model  anri  }iieture  of 
Christian  civilisation,"  The  liarren  gneiss- 
I'ock  standing  in  Ixtisterous  seas  liecanie, 
and  still  is,  a  symbol  i>f  the  Ci-oss  in  cmt)- 
niission-field  of  the  world.  May  our  lat4.T 
niissionaries  prove  themselves  equally  fitted 
with  Columba  in  eveiy;  (juality  of  will  iind 
intellect  'and   wul. 


'•  FILFYLUTER." 

A  Complete  Story       By   A.    M.    Westrup. 


CHAPTER  I. 
EWABT  CRAWFORD  tlaae 
Jown  hie  bniRh  nod  palpth'. 
Hf  was  nnly  Rpoiliai;  hiH 
picture ;  ht>  van  not  in  the 
monl  tar  doing  good  work. 

The  bright  xcene  arount) 
him,  the  sunnhine,  jarreel 
just  ai  tfant   mnnient. 

With    an    impatient    Rii;h, 

he   threw  his  long  lesfirth  on 

to  the  irreeniin-ard,   and   lay. 

with    hU    Htmw    hat    tilted 

over  his  grej  eyes,  thinking. 

Judgingr  by  the  bitter  onrTe 

the  firm   lip«  took,   those   thonghta  were   not  very 

pleasant  ones. 

He  was  thinking  ot  pretty  Nellie  Lestnnge,  the 
fflrt  he  loved,  and— oh,  fatal  barrier  !— an  beirees. 

Be  had  not  known  when  ha  Qist  met  her  that 
i>he  was  rich,  and  a  great  happinem  luul  begun 
to  creep  into  his  life,  when  he  leamc  that  she 
was  an  heirera — "  the  greatent  catoh  of  last 
season,"  so   h)D   informant  said. 

Ah,  welt  1  it  waH  over.  His  pride  interfered. 
and  he  left  the  little  seasido  place  without  even 
seeing  her  afrain. 

'I  wonder  if  I  could  have  made  her  care  /or 
me  in   time?"   he  thought  attain  and   t^ain. 

So    he    lay    and    thought    of    the    sordid    money 
that  had  come   between   them. 
"Oh,   deari  " 

A  nigh,  soft  and  plaintire,  wait  wafted  tn  his 
rnrd  by  the  Huiomer  brpeie.  He  tilted  hnck  hi^ 
hat,   and  glanced   ronnd. 

He  was  lying  in  the  shade  of  a  grand  old  oak 
tree,  and  there  on  the  other  side  he  saw  a  wer 
little  maid — a  charming  little  ourly-headed  maid, 
all  in  white,  and  cuddling  a  dilapidBted-looltinj,' 
doll  ta  her  small   bosom. 

She  was  regarding  him  with  reproachful  eyen. 
Now,   Stewart   loved    all    children,   and   this   one 
looked    especially    fascinating.    He    raised    himxelf 
on  one  elbow,  and  said  gently — 

"Why  do  yon  say  'Oh,  dear!'   little  one?" 

"'Cause   'tis   'Oh,  dear!'   man." 

"But  why7     What  is  wrong?" 

She  looked  at   him   with    sublime   Dcnrn    at    his 

"  3fy   tree."  was  all  she  said. 

"Oh!"  Stewart  began  to  understand.  "Well, 
come  and  sit  with   me.   child,"   he  said, 

She  shook  her  head  so  that  all  the  golden 
curls  bobbed   up  and  down. 

"  Why  not  ? "  hf  tvifi, 


I   moment,   then    said 


She  seemed   at   a  I 
gravely— 

■Ruby  Pearl's  shy," 

■'Arc   ynit  Ruby   Pearl," 

She   dimpled   all   over. 

"  Xo,   funny  man  ;    dolly  «   Ruby  Pearl." 

"Oh,   well,   ifo  come  and   sit  with   me." 

Ajrain  the   little  heail   was  xhaken. 

Then   Stewort  determined  to  touch   her    heart. 

Slowly  he  roee,  and  began  to  walk  avtay. 
Ofltentationsly  he  took  hi;  handkerchief  from  his 
jKiclcet,   and   held   it   to  his  eyes. 

He  heard  a  movement.  She  was  following  hiio. 
She  had  repented ;    het   heart  was  softened. 

"Is  yon  crying?"  she  lispwl.  '"I've  never  seen 
a  viaa  cry — oh,   do   let   me  see  ', " 

He  looked  down,  and  saw  the  chubby  face  all 
flushed  and  eager. 

■'  Oh,  yoa  not  crying  '.  "  she  said,  in  a  difgusteil 
voice,  and   walked   back   to   the   tree. 

Stewart  was  determined,  however,  not  to  be 
beaten. 

He   tried  another  eipediont, 

Gaiing  at  the  sky,  he  walked  slowly  on,  and 
said   in   a  clear  voice  — 

'■  I  con  tfll  fairy  tales ;  I  alwa.vs  tell  nia 
little  girls " 

"Such  lovely  stories " 

"  Man,  come   back  !  " 

"All  about   fairies,  acJ   g-iantH,  and " 

There  was  a  sound  of  pattering  footsteps,  and 
the  child   was  clinging  to   his  coat. 

-Well.'"  he  said. 

"Come   back,   and   tell  the   'cor{e<>." 

He  was  incline<l  to  teaw,  but,  looking  down  at 
the  lovely,  eager  little  face,  ho  suddenly  sur- 
rendered, and,  picking  her  np  in  his  arms,  went 
bock   to   the  tree. 

Together  they  sat  under  itn  shade :  he  t^llin; 
marvellous  stories,  and  she  listening,  with  won- 
ilering,    intent    blue   eyes    fixed    on    hia    handrome 

At  lost  a   thought  strnck  Stewart. 

"I  say,  little  one:  yon  ought  not  to  bi-  out 
alone,  ought  you  ?  " 

"Xo,  course  not,"  she  raid  calmly. 

A   twinkle  camn  into   his  grey  eyes, 

"You're  frank,   anyway,"   he  said. 

"  I  'se   not  Frank— Frank 's  a  boy' 
Morjorie,   Meg,   girlie,  'ittle  one.  and  imp.     Xnr^ii 
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;  alone,   yoang   lady?" 
She  glanced   up  mischievously. 
"JJift    auntie    anij    '(ttle    ftnntie    were    out.  wfi 


Bnwie  was  sewing,  and  Ruby  Tcarl  got  ''"^ 
— uh,  dear !  m  wA\y  tired— ot  'tayinff  in  the 
(ToideD,  aj  her  mavvor  tooted  her  for  a  walk," 
she  expIaJDud. 

"Uli,  I  DOC.  Don't  yuu  think  yon  had  better 
l,-ll   nie   where  you   live.'"' 

"  I  lives  in  nn  houw:,  aud  there  'h  a  puit»y  and 
a  ddf ;  tbu  )iu»>*y  in  bii^  auntiu'ii.  aud  the  doir 
in    little    auiilie'i! ;    aud    uursic    aaid    to    Anu   dut 
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"  Peoples  alM-aya  nn'atatid  —  dey  always  caddy 
Buby  Pearl  and  mr  too.  and  —  oh,  dear !  1  'se 
tired : "  she  added,  plaintively.  Vanquished,  he 
lifted  her  and  her  doll  up  into  hiu  arms,  and 
aha  ourled  heraell  round  his  neok  somehow,  happy 
and  content. 

Ho  found    it    rather    warm,    bat    they    had    not 

"Dat'a  my  home,"  said  Harjorie,   poiutiog   to   a 


little  auntie  is  'tiuular  'uause  she  won't  maddy 
any  of  the  young  gentlemans ;  and  there 's  a 
dicky-bird,  and " 

All  this  waa  no  doubt  very  interesUni;,  bnl 
it  did  not  help  St^rwort  muoh.  And  he  was 
anxious  now  to  take  the  little  runaway  home 
at  quickly  im  possible  in  cbhu  she  had  been 
missed. 

At  last  Uarjoriu  explained  tital  she  kuew  th<; 
way  home   ''kite  uell  "  ;    so  they  set   off. 

"  Ruby   Pearl '»  tired,"   she   remarked,   presently. 

"Is   she.'" 

''  Yes.      Oh,   dear  !      She   wants  a  man   to  oaddy 

"  Well,   give   her   here   then." 

Silently,  and  with  grent  reproachful  eyts  she 
handed  hint  the  doll.  IJtewart  smiled  behind  his 
mouaCaoho.  There  was  silence  awhile,  then  Mar- 
jorie  exclaimed — 

"Ob,  dear!  Don't  you  fink  poor  Ruby  Pearl's 
lonesome  without  her  muvver?" 

"Perhaps  bo;  yon  bad  better  take  her  back," 
he  aaid,   giving   her   the  doll. 

The  child's   puxzled   fnce  made   him  smile  again. 

Suddenly   she   burst  sut—  - 
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long,  low  rambliBg  white  house  that  Stewart  had 
often  notioed  in  his  walks.  Then  she  said 
gravely — 

"  I  hope,  Hr.  Pitture  Man,  dat  you  will  come 
in  and   have   a   cup   of   tea." 

He   tried   not   to   emile. 

''  Xot  to-day.   I   think,   thank  yuu."  be   answered. 

'■  Xow  dv ;  I  weally  uan't  let  you  go  wjtout 
a  cup  ot  tea."  Then  suddenly  relapsing  into 
babyiahneM  again,  she  added,  "Pleaoe  oome  ;  I'll 
give  you  fne   lumps  ot  eogar " 

''  Marjorie,   Harjorie  I   where  hare  yon  been  ' " 

"  1  'se  been  to  London  to  see  the  Queen ! " 
chanted   the  child   gleefully. 

There  at   the  gate  stood   Xelly   Lestrange '. 

Stewart  raised  his  hat.  and  half  held  out  his 
hand,  but  Nelly  bowed  coldly,  indifferently,  and 
he  drew  it  back  as  if  stuns'. 

"Thanks  for  bringing  the  child  back."  she 
said,  and  something  in  her  voice  made  Marjorie 
open   her  blue  eye*  wide. 

"la   you    reihhj    cross,  auntie?"    she   whispered. 

Then    a   smile  broke    out    on    the  girl's   pretty 
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iwart  eighed.  and  thought  bhc  lookod 
!  than  ever. 

"  1  'm  afraid  1  am  not  '  rrililg  cruna,'  girllu ; 
but  I   ought   h)   be,",  she  liaiil. 

'■  Nobody ■«  iiovtr .  veddy  oroes  wis  uu.-"  lispfj 
the  little  maid   mischievously. 

N'ellie  shook   hor  head,   and   trii-d   Id   look   storn. 

Then  she  turnwl  to  Stewuri,  and  ull  the 
Jiiiighttr  liad  gonu  from  her  Sauv  and  eyes,  iis 
Bile   Bftid   uucjoncernedly— 


■■  Will 


you    I 


,    Mr. 


awford; 


Auut  lleleu  witl  be  pleaijed   1 

"  yeu,  please,  oome ;  aud  I  *dc  ^'oing  to  ^ 
him  free  lumps  of  »U(rar.  auntie,  'eau^te  h 
been  HUch  a  dear,  i;ood  man  to  me  aud  Ri 
Pt'ttrl,''   uried   Marjorit 

Hut  Stewart  ]>  leaded  Jiie  case)  and  i>aint 
maUrials  left  in  the  wood  ull  this  time,  i 
departed   to  look  after  Ihem. 

Half    way    there    he    remem1x:red    he    had 
bidduu    Marjuiiu    good-bye.      ^'ellic'B    uuld   man 


had    drive u    even     that     dianning    }'uUng     pCRua 
uut  of  his  mind. 

"  I  'm  sorry— she  a  eueh  a  dear  little  bewitching' 
thing ! "  he  muttered,  and  a  umile  dispersed  tht 
gluum  on  his  face  for  a  moment.  But  it  settled 
tlierc  again,  and  he  sighed  wearily  uh  bi:  packed 
up  hia  painting  and  materiaU.  and  wended  hi:' 
way  tu  the  pieturesque  little  inn  where  fat.'  had 
taken   rooms   for   the   sunaer  uonttiB. 

CHAPTER    n. 


in;;    he 


THE   n 
lung  walk  before  breakfast,  wheu    be  sud- 
denly heard    joyous    barki,,  and    au    Irl; 
terrier   bnnt   out    from-   the    hedi^e    lui 
spruug  about  him,  wriggling  and  wagging   bis  tai 
"Mieky :      Dear    old    fellow,    you    and  .  I    h»i 
seen   some   good,  times   together,   haven't    vtv  I"   ) 
said   sadly,   patting:,  the  dc^'s  rough  head. 

"Good -momingi    Mr.    Crawford.       Is    Uickjr   I 


^•■^  '^^M^"-:^ 
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feceivc  all  your  attention.'"  said  a  pretty  voice 
close  bv. 

He  turned   cajferly. 

There  was  Nellie,  holdiiig  out  her  hand  quite 
cordially.  Ho  j^azed  at  her  earnestly.  Surely 
there  was  a  softer  gleam  in  the  sweet  blue  eyes. 

Her  colour  rose  under  his  look,  and  she  turned 
away. 

•*  Where 's  Meg  I  "  she  said,  looking  around. 
**  Oh,  here  she  oomes  ! " 

Stewart  stood  silent.  A  great  unreasonable 
joy  was  in  his  heart  at  her  changed  manner 
—changed,  although  he  did  not  know  it,  just 
because  she  had  overheard  .his  greeting  to  her 
dog. 

Slowly,  a  little  dainty  figure  came  towards  them, 
and  they  stood  and  watched  her  approaching. 

The  young  lady's  eyes  were  fixed  straight  in 
front  of  her.  Reaching  Stewart  at  last,  she 
looked  at  him  gravely,  then — oh,  the  dignity  of 
it ! — slowly,  in  the  most  stately  manner,  inclined 
her  head   to  him  and  passed  on. 

The  two  thus  crushed  looked  at  each  other; 
and  burst  out  laughing. 

*'  Oh.   wasn't   it  grand  /  "   cried  Nellie. 

*  Superb,  but  why " 

"Oh,  you  offended  her  last  night.  You  forgot 
to  say  ijood-bye  to  her " 

'•  I  know  I  did ;  I — something  put  everything 
out  of  my  head,'*  he  said,   vaguely. 

Nellie's  colour  began  to  rise  again.  Then  she 
said,  in  a  concerned  voice — 

''She  has  taken  such  a  fancy  to  you — and  she 
is   terribly   sensitive.      We  shall  hurt  her " 

'^  I  will  run  after  her  and  make  it  up,"  he 
cried,   that   "we"   sounding  very  pleasant   to   him. 

He  caught  Marjorie  up  very  soon,  and  a  pang 
of  remorse  shot  through  him  when  .he  saw  a 
great  tear  on  either  flushed  cheek. 

'•  I  'se  not  crying,  not  a  tiny  bit,"  she  exclaimed 
defiantly. 

*'^Vren't  you,  little  one?  Well,  will  you  make 
it   up,   then.'" 

Then  she   burst  out — 

•*  You  was  nasty ;  you  never  said  good-bye  to 
me,  or  Ruby  Pearl— and  I  was  angry,  and  I 
came  'long,  and  I  just  bowded  my  head — and— 
and  you  laughed  !      Oh,  plear  !  '* 

••  But  I  am  sorry " 

•*  You  Jaughed — oh,  dear  I ' 

Another  •*  Oh,   dear !  "    What  could  he  say .' 

"  But  I  wa.s  an  idiot,  dear  little  one.  Yon 
bowed  just  like  a  queen,   yt)u '* 

She  lifted,  her  head. 

••  Did   I .'  *'   she  asked.   plea.sed. 

"YetJ,   indeed  you  did." 

••  But   why  did   you   laugh  den  I " 

**Oh,  I  often  laugh  at  funny  times.  Why,  once 
when  I  had  just  finished  a  picture  that  had 
taken  me  ever  so  lon^  to,  do,  a  friend  of  mine 
dropped  it  out  of  the  window  by  acoident,  and 
spoilt  it  for  over,  and  I   laughed  I '' 

Ho  did   not  explain  thj  nature  of   that  laugh. 

^*Did    you/      What     funny    peoples     grown-up 


peoples  are,"  said  Marjorie.  now  beginning  to 
smile.  Then  she  added  softly  —  •'  I  'm  soddy  for 
you  'cause  of  your  pretty  pitture,  and  I  say  good- 
morning   properly  now." 

So  she  kissed  him,  and  hugged  him,  and  all 
was  "made  up." 

And  Stewart's  unsubstantial  joy  lasted  all  the 
way  home,  and  during  his  more  substantial  break- 
fast, until  he  was  out  again  at  his  painting. 
Then,  instead  of  going  on  with  his  picture,  he 
fell  to  thinking  of  the  absurdity  of  his  gladnes?. 
Absently,  in  his  sketch-book,  he  drew  a  head, 
and  then  sat  and  regarded  it,  gloomily. 

*•  Filthy  lucre!  Filthy  lucre  I"  he  said 
savagely. 

"  Oh,  dear !  You  does  look  cross  I "  cried  a 
shrill  voice. 

He  turned  and  saw  Marjorie. 

He  tried  to  chase  away  his  gloom,  and  smiled 
at  her. 

"What's   'filfyluter'/"   she  asked   inquisitively* 

He  flushed  with  shame  at  himself. 

••Oh— ah,   money,  child." 

"  Den  you  don't  yike  money,"   she  said   wisolj*. 

••Have  you  run  away  again/"  Stewart  asked. 

"No,  only  an  ickle  way.  Auntie's  just  b}',  and 
so's  big   auntie.      Show  me  dat  pitture,   please." 

"Why,  you  can  see,  it,   my  dear." 

"  No ;    Oder  one  in  the  ickle   book." 

•Oh,  that's  nothing.  How  do  you  do,  Mru. 
Selby  ? " 

He  shook  hands  with  ''big  auntie,"  and  then 
turned  to  see  his  sketch-book  in  Marjorie's  hands. 

Nellie  was  looking  at  the  picture  on  the  easel : 
Mrs.  Selby  had  walked  on  to  the  farm,  wherf* 
she  had  some  business  to  transact. 

Neither  would  notice  the  child.  With  a  shrug, 
he  determined  to  trust  to  Providence. 

But  almost  directly  Marjorie  gave  a  cry  ef 
delight. 

'* Ickle  auntie!  Look,  auntie!*'  she  exclaimed, 
and  held  the  open  book  up  to  Nellie. 

Nellie  looked,  and  as  she  looked  a  '  rosy  red 
crept  into  her  cheeks. 

••'You — it  is  flattering,  1  think,"  she  said 
softly. 

*'No,  indeed  it  is  not;  it  doesn't  do  justice  to 
you.  I  am  sorry — it  was  a  liberty,  Miss  Ledtrange, 
but — well,  I  couldn't  get  your  face  out  of  my 
head,"  he  finished  up  desperately. 

*'It  is  rather  rude  of  you  to  tell  me  that  you 
wanted  to  get  it  out,  don't  you  think.'"  Ncllio 
asked   gravely.     But  she  did  not  look  vexed. 

'•  I  don't  know — anyway  I  (h) !  he  said,  suddenly 
losing .  his  self-control. 

His  low,  intense  tone  made  the  girl  start,  and 
her  colour  faded  somewhat,  but  she  said  no- 
thing. 

**  Auntie,  he  doesn't  vikc  monev — he  calls  it 
'  iilfy Inter ' ;  and  he  sitted  and  looked  at  dat 
pitture  of  you,  and  he  said  "  Filfyluter.  flff/' 
luter  I '  as  crobs  as  unjfing,"  cried  Marjorie,  feel- 
ing herself  left  out  in  the  cold. 

N'ellie  had  been  standing  very  oreot  and  proud* 
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Now  she  suddenly  bent,  and  kissed  the  soft 
little  face  looking  so  innocently  up  at  her. 

''  Girlie — dear  little  gfirlie ! "  she  mnrmured  ;  and 
when  she  turned  to  Stewart  he  thought  he  had 
never  seen  her  look  so  lovely. 

"Pitty  Auntie  I"  cooed  Marjorie.  "  I 'se  glad 
you're  'ticlar,  and  won't  maddy  any  of " 

"  Marjorie ! " 

*'  Oh,  it  doesn't  matter ;  I  tellcd  Mr.  Pitturc 
Man  yoa'day  what  nursie " 

"Be  quiet,   Marjorie  I  " 

Xellie's  tone  was  unusually  stern,  and  silenced 
even  her  little  nieoe's  busy   tongue. 

Stewart  felt  a  wild  desire  to  laugh,  but  he 
suddenly  said  bitterly— 

"You  are  wise  to  be  particular,  Alias  Lestrange. 
No  doubt  there  are  many  hankering " 

He  stopped  abruptly.  Ht  knew  he  had  been 
rude. 

**I-f- forgive  me,   I '* 

Nellie  held  out  her  hand. 

''  Good-bye,"  she  said,  gently ;  "  wc  must  not 
hinder  you  any  longer.  Come,  Meg ;  come, 
Micky ! " 

.  They  walked  on,  and  Stewart  watched  them 
till  they  were  out  of  sight.  Marjorie  kept  look- 
ing back,  and  throwing  kisses  to  him. 

Once  he  heard  her  say,  quite  clearly,  "Auntie, 
why  don*t  you  frow  him  a  kiss?  Never  mind, 
1*11  troyr  him  ohe  for  you." 

And  she  did,  and  Stewart  felt  duly  grateful. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Jk      WEEK    passed,    and    Stewart's    picture    did 

/\  \  not  progress  much.  He  saw  a  good  deal 
^^^A^  of  Marjorie,  and  a  little  of  Nellie,  during 
that  time.  They  were  going  away  in  two 
more  days  now,  and  Stewart  tried  to  cheat  him- 
self into  the  belief  that  he  would  be  glad. 

"I  shall  be  able  to  get  on  with  my  picture 
then,"  ho  said  to  himself ;  "  I  should  have  been 
obliged  to  decamp,  if  she  had  been  going  to  stay 
longer — for  my  sake,  not  hers  I " 

For  it  had  never  struck  him  that  Nellie  might 
learn  to  care  for  him.  He  was  singularly  humble- 
minded.  On  this  sunny  morning  he  wandered 
out  for  a  stroll. 

Soon  he  heard  joyous  barks  and  shrill,  sweet 
cries  of  delight,  and  discovered  Nellie,  Marjorie, 
and  Micky  sitting  on  an  old,  dilapidated  seat 
placed  outside  an  equally  old,  ruined  castle. 

He  sat  down  beside  Nellie,  and  wondered  why 
her  sweet  face  looked  sad.  Usually  it  was  so 
joyous. 

Marjorie  was  in  a  restless,   mischievous  moud. 

**I  want  to  sit  on  your  lap,"  she  said  to 
Stewart. 

• 

He  lifted  the  dainty  form  on  to  his  knee.  Mar- 
jorie sat  and  regarded  him  with  intent  blue  eyes. 

*'I  didn't  know  ynu  was  one  of  dem,"  she 
said  solemnly. 

"One  of  what?" 


"One  of  the  gentlemaas  dat  want  to  maddy 
ickle  auntie." 

"  Marjorie  !  "  gasped  poor  Nellie. 

There  was  a  pause ;  then  the  child  went  in- 
nocently on — 

''Nursie  fought  I  was  'sleep,  and  she  said  to 
cook " 

*' Marjorie,  I  forbid  you  to  go  on,"  said  Nellie 
firmly. 

Marjorie  wriggled  discontentedly.  Then,  in  a 
loud  whisper,  she  said  to  Stewart— 

'*  Why  doesn't  you  maddy  auntie  .'  " 

"There  are  reasons,  little  one — bitter  reasons." 
he  mnrmured;  then  his  voice  choked,  and  he  hid 
his  face  in  the  soft  golden  curls  which  bats 
always  seemed   loth  to  hide. 

There  were  tears  in  Nellie's  blue  eyes;  but  no 
one  saw  them  but  Micky,  who  came  and  laid 
his  knowing  little  head  against  her  knee  in  dnmb 
sympathy. 

Then  Marjorie  grew  tired  of  sitting  still,  and, 
slipping  to  the  ground,  trotted  off  with  Ruby 
Pearl  and  Micky  to  play  amongst  the  rains 
close  by. 

The  two  left  alone  talked  about  trivial  subjects 
for  awhile,  then  suddenly  Nellie  said,  in  a  strange, 
hurried  manner — 

"  Do  you — are  you  fond  of  money,  Mr.  Craw- 
ford ? " 

He  looked  surprised. 

•'  Yes  ;  oh,  yes — I  'd  give  anything  to  have  a 
good  lot  now,  this  minute  I " 

"Would  you?    I— I  wish  I  hadn't  any." 

Why  didn't  he  look  at  her? 

He  stared  straight  in  front  of  him.  Somehow 
he  felt  weak  that  morning,  and  was  afraid  of 
losing  his  self-control.  He  did  not  see  how 
nervously  she  clapped  and  unclasped  her  little 
hands,  or  how  misty  her  eyes  were,  and  how 
flushed  her  cheek,  flushed  one  moment  and  white 
the  next. 

But  he  heard  what  she  said,  and  ant<wered  in 
amazement — 

"  Wish  you  hadn't  any  money !  But  why .' 
Pardon  me ;  perhaps  I  ought  not  to  ask. " 

Nellie  gave  a  little  hysterical  laugh. 

"  I  wish  I  cculd  tell  you ;  I  should  like  to 
tell  you.  I  katf  my  money;  it  stands  in  the 
way  of — of — oh,  my  happiness  !  " 

Stewart's  heart  began  to  throb  wildly.  What 
did  she  mean  ? 

He  half  turned  to  her;  then  a  bitter  thought 
arose,  and*  he  looked  away  again. 

"The  wish  is  father  to  the  thought:"  flashed 
through  his  brain,  and  he  sat  silent  and  {gloomy. 

"I'se  been  playing,  an4  Ruby  Pearl's  tired." 
cried  a  childish  voice,  and  Marjorie  appeared  once 
more. 

She  looked  at  her  two  elders  gravely.  ''You 
looks  sad,"  she  said  wistfully;  "I'll  come  and 
love  you." 

She  clambered  up  on  to  the  seat,  and.  squeex- 
ing  behind  them,  suddenly  put  an  arm  round 
either  neck  and  drew  them  close  together. 


'^  Fjlfyluter." 


Either  Bhs  was  Btronsef  than  she  looked,  ot 
thej   did  not  resist  very   hard. 

Anyhow,   the;  came  nearer  and   nearer. 

tStewart  looked  at  la«t  into  the  sweet,  ud  blue 
eyes;    then  a  ain^lfl  word  escaped  him. 

"Nellie:"  he  said,  paasionately,  and  all  hix 
pent-op  love  neemed  to  escape  in  that  one  vrord. 


"Kisa  me,  too;  you 'e  just  loviuK  uauh  other, 
and  not  me  one  tiny  bit,"  naid  Marjorie  in  a 
plaintive   tone. 

•'  Love  yon,  dear  little  one .'  I  adoie  yuU," 
uried  Stewart.  ■'  There  never  was  such  a  charm- 
ing  little  maid   beforr." 

Marjorie  dimpled. 


"You'h 


i   all  pink  and  pitty." 

Stewart's   laugh   rang   out. 

''  See  ;  she  ia  getting  pinker,  child,"  he  ttaid 
teasing]  y. 

"  You  were  frightened  of  me  a  little  while 
ago,  anyway,"  Kellie  aaid,  trying  to  ignore  her 
flushed  eheeks. 

He  grew  grave  again. 

"  Of  your  money,  not  of  you,  although  I 
never  dreamt   you   oould   ever— like  me,   my 

■'  You  're  never  to  mention  my  stupid 
money  again,  sir.  You've  been  proud  and 
nasty  about  it  quite  enough,  and— I  do  like 
you   just   a  little   bit," 

"  I  loves  him,"  said  Marjorie  reproachfully. 

■■So  do   1,  dear,"   whispered   Nellie   in   her 
ear ;  but   the   next   minute   she  oried,  "  Stewart, 
do  behave  yourself.    If   you    don't    sit    farther 
off,  I  shall  go  home." 

They  compromised  by  sitting  Marjorie  on  the 
Beat  between  them  ;  but  the  golden  head  began 
to  nod,   and  girlie  was  soon   fast  asleep. 

They    were    silent    for    awhile  ;    thtn    Kcllic 

"  I   have  something   tu  uoufew." 

■Confess  then,   my  darling." 

"  Why.  it  is  Leap  Year,  you  know ;  and  —  and 
all  this  morning  I — have— I  knew  you— you  cared 
for  me ;  and  I  have  been  trying  to — prnjiuir  to 
you." 

He  (turted   forward. 

-Hush  I     Yoa'U  wake  Meg." 

"XelUe,   how  good  you  are  to  me  :  "   he  «aid  in 

■■  You  oujht  to  be  shocked,"  she  whispered. 
tryioK   to  keep  the   words  steady. 

His  grateful,  loving  eyes  made  her  feel  ridicn- 
loual}'   inclined   to   cry. 

They  did  not  say  much  more.  Both  were  too 
dci^ly  happy   for  words  to  come   easy. 

After  awhile  Marjorie  awoke,  and,  after  much 
petting  from  both  of  them,  they  prepared  to  walk 
home   for  luncheon. 

Somehow  both  felt  they  loved  Marjorie  mora 
than  ever  that  morning. 


''^^ 


Sbc  suddenly  drew   them  cIom   ti^ellier. 

As  they  neared  tht  white  house,  Marjorie  sud- 
denly  said — 

"  Mr,  Pitture  Man,  is  you  coming  home  with  us .'  ■ 

He  looked  accosa   at  Nellie,   and   >'ellie   said  — 

"Yes,  darling;    he  is." 

■'  Oh  I    And  is  you  going   to   maddy  auntie  I  " 

"Am  I,  Nellie?" 

"  Yes  ;    he   is,"   said   Nellie  ag-ain. 

"  Oh,  I  must  go  and  tell  nursie  ;  she  'II  be  so 
glad.      She    said    she   'favoured'    yon,   Mr.   Fitture 

She  wan  off.  a  wee  flying  figure  all  in  wliilr. 
And  they  did  not  try  to  stop  her ;  they  were 
too  happy,  and  too  grateful  to  her  to  deny  her 
anything. 

"Yon  will  'maddy'  me  soon,  darling T"  said 
Stewart  earnestly. 

"Ye?i,   Boon,"   answered   Npllic.   seriously. 

And   together   tbpy   entoretl   the  honse. 


THREE  giftM  most  prized  by 
iiiankind  in  fairy-biMk  days  of 
/lirl  old  WfW  he;ilth,  wealth,  and 
I^JlLy  l>t';nity,  and  tlii'  fnii-y  jfixl- 
niothci'  knew  what  was  ex- 
ini-tiil  of  h*'i'  whi'n  slit>  wafi 
(■hiiwtcnhiji!. 
('  <iej(i*iici'u(('  tinii'w  tlii'  jfetif falil y 
tiiiist  Ih'  fail!  <'otil*.'nl.  with  otie 
III-  odii.T  of  Ihew  hli-Kshig^.  and  aNSiii-edly  fiir 
I  he  wurkiiig  [H>i-lion  nf  (he  eumiuunity'  Ihe 
fii-sl,  aud  Hi-st  only,  is  pricelesa.  Thf  daily 
grind  is  of  necessity  hard  to  nine-tenths  of 
the  wage-earning  class :  hut  how  its  troubles 
ai*  intensiSed  by  constitutional  delicacy  only 
those  who  thus  suffer  can  testify, 

Little  Phil  Ti-avei-s  was  a  Kfeat  favoniite 
at  C'laverton  House.  The  ninth  daughter  of 
ft  liiiptioHS  baiTister.  she  had  eai-ly  known 
what  iK)v<'Hy  nieanl:  Ihounh  Ihoroiigti-biTd 
to  lii'C  fluEcr-tiviH.  .slie  WHS  ensiiiDjiolitan  in  nil 
hiT  wiiys:  sitting-willed  but  hwcet-tviri|H'iTd, 
it  wus  a  iileasiii-i'  to  look  inli)  the  tVunk  k'i'.v 
eyes  :ind  listen  lo  the  gentle  voice  at  once  mi 
winning  and  jm  flim.  She  was  in  a  pifss 
agency,  earning  .-ionjc  eiRlileen  tihiilitigs  n 
week,  which  .■•he  Miippli'iiienlcd  .<l  liincL>  by 
an  oi'i  ;isionaI  pnine.a  li-uui  ouu  of  thu  nnnier- 
oiu  Luiidou  wuclilius. 
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sou!  akin;  and, -indesd,  no  one  could  look 
into  the  apirittml  deep  blue  eyes  of  Raphael 
Lowe  without  discerning  that  he  was  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  those  rai-e  beings  who 
seem  ><ent  to  show  ns  what  human  nature 
can  iH-conie,  devoid  of  all  giitssnfss  nnd  guile. 

He  witx  pleauiiig  Ui  liK)k  al,  tuo.  His  hair, 
of  a  i-ii'h  di-ep  gold,  cliL-iltn-ed  in  thiek  waves 
on  his  bniad  whiti'  foi-ehead.  His  eoniplexion 
w.is  fail-  as  a  lily,  rleeply  lint,--l  too  deeply  - 
Willi  i.isi'-i'ed  .ai  Ihe  chei'ks.  His  eyela>,hes 
long  and  i-nrled  aH  a  gii'l's,  weiv  ainiosi  hla'k 
in  hue,  and  with  eyebi-ows  and  moustache  o( 
the  sauie  shade,  saved  his  appearance  fi-oui 
the  chaif(e  of  effeminacy. 

Yet  one  never  saw  him  without  feeling  sad ; 
he  wa.1  so  slight,  so  lK>yish-looking.  it  could 
l>e  seen  at  ti  glance  that  he  was  not  bora  to 
isiugh  the  wear  and  t^eivr  of  the  b»i8y  London 
world.  He  was  clerk  in  some  City  office  al 
a  salai'y  of  a  pound  a  week,  and  he  Itruught 
with  him  fi'oni  his  NoHh  Country  home  :i 
siiii()licily  and  slraighlness  which  was  like  ^i 
whitr  of  niignonclt<:  ov  waimower. 

Litlle  Phil  wa.s  so  imiurl  of  her  knTr  lhnt 
she  ^vas  ever  ii'iulv  In  talk  of  him. 

"  If  either  of  us  weif  a  wee  bit  sti-ongcr." 
she  would  say  wi^l^ul!y.  "we  could  marry  oti 
our  united  i>alaries.  But  af  any  moment  our 
hcaltli  iriay  n'wf  way,  and.  once  thi-own  out 
of  a  sitkiutiuu,  it  ib  bo  dillicidt  lo  get  unathen 


PovEnry  /y  Gi.oi^i's. 


Still.    [   ni-vci'   Io.se   hiipc.''  nht   uddixl   hrjivcly. 
"(iiHi  is  HI)  giJiKl,  anil  wi;  trv  mil'  vei-v,  vci-y 

l'in>i'  fhildit-n  !  Slii)ii)i,  inikt.'d,  in  fiiilh  »iul 
love,  lull  pitifully  fmil  in  iiuuhl  fl.-w. 

Tlii'y  w*?re  iKitli  twenty-five,  thoiif^h  in*itli'T 
l(H)k(^  niuri'  than  eiRhtei^n ;  utt'eudy  fur  tjvi.' 
veal's  had  th^y  woi-ked  and  waitiHl  fin'  tin- 
health  thut  never  cftiiin— that,  in  fact,  eai'li 
put  furthei'  fruni  tKeir  reafh  hy  the  eff<nlB 
made  U>  RiUHp  it. 

Such  love  as  theiii;  is  mi'cly  seen  nowa- 
ihiys.  For  every  day  of  that  Hve  years  had 
tht^y  met  when  wni-k  whh  <lune.  and  hand 
(''iM)M'd  in  hand  (as  the  L'hildivii  that  Ihey 
were)  hud  they  giine  U>  a  iii'if^hlMmHnK  shii|> 
to  eat  Iheir  modest  tvii  tt^ether,  F'iveiH-iii'e 
<'^u-h  did  the  meal  <i>st:  tw  ]>hil,  with  her 
pivttv.  independent  air.  insisteil  mi  iMvinK  f'"" 
hei-w'If.  On  imy-day  Ihey  alUiWKl  Ihenisi-lveH 
the  iulditimi  af  an  e^^,  and  iierhatis  .-i  Xniyf 
insteiid  c.f  a  Hniall  eiip  i)f  tea.  Two  hoiii-s 
the  reiNiHt  took  two  limii's  enlivened  tiy 
linildinK  eaHtles  and  weaving  happy  h(i|His 
of  a  fiitufe  withnilt  a  eloiui. 

Tlieii    attain    they    sallii^l    forth --snmetimeH 
for  a   walk   in   the   [lai-k,   Hmni'tinieK   to  loiter 
at      the     shop     windowfi     and     ohonw     what 
|in-f<ents    Ihey   wmilil    k>^'<'    '''"'I'    other   when 
money   wiis   li)  h)niiv.     .Neither  ittckod   of  the 
iliill    east    wind    whieh    lat 
Uaphacl's     lireath    in     two ; 
neither    not^vi      the     oozinK 
da  I II)  I      of      the      pavement 
Njitiii-atiiiK    the    gii-i's    Ikh>Ih  ,' 

and  sending  strange  shivers 
Ihrongh  her  lim>)s. 

And    |iHMNi't-s-l>y   i-iudd   not 
I    gliitin'  at   Ihe  ehasi 


lol.U-     iM-auly  of 


ni\ 


Ihe 


i-oitd.      JloHheil 


linppiness  of  the  nSvX: 
fiiee.  and,  glaneing.  Ihey 
■■iiviiHl;  for  the  sight  awoki! 
.1  »igh  ivialling  love-idylls 
of  long  agi\  that  hud 
ended  in  regret,  i-enmrse, 
or  despaii'.  For  the  young' 
lovers  gilt  to  l>e  known, 
though  they  were  bliiisfully 
uiieonaeious  of  the  fact. 

"The  Fleet  Street  Pa:^- 
toral "  line  iliilibed  thein, 
and  another  "The  Idyll  iif 
the  Sti'and,"  Yet,  though 
the  weary  and  the  wiekiil 
touched  Iheni  on  every  side, 
the  HOitlid  and  Uise  hifalht-d 
the    same  v 

anil  godless  were  liefore  a 
WliituI,  the.-,!;  two  iiio\ 
tliiiingh   Ihvi 
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marr<>d    hy   u    ihon^^ht   < 
world. 

They  miule  few  fi-iends ;  they  did  not  feel 
the  need  of  them.  ITiey  had  each  other, 
ami  «ho  eoiild  iinprovu  mi  thati"  On  half- 
holiihiy^  hi  sii miner- time  they  tivated  lliein- 
selves  to  a  few  hoiirM  in  the  iiHnitry,  and 
Phil  wmdd  come  home  railiant  and  isparkling, 
In-iugiiig  fragi'ant  (inncheh  iif  huwthoi-ii  or 
hooeysHckle,  jus  ahe  told  of  thi'  sweet  milk 
they  had  dnmk  at  a  farm,  of  the  cnukuo 
they  tuul  heai'd  in  the  i-opse,  oi'  of  the 
lambs  at  theii'  gamlMil^  in  the  graceful 
1 1  K!adu  w  -st  I'e  tch . 

•■  If  we  eoiild  live  in  tlie  country,  we  slimild 
both  In-  ipnti-  well,"  she  would  sigh;  "it  is 
the  city  whieh  is  kilting  i      '     '    ' 

Vet,  wheri'  (n'liple 
work  wheiv  they  e, 
citicM  all'  Ihe  great  eh 
buds  and  bjiMsums. 

In     the     whole    five 
childn-n    had    nevi'r 
conki   thev?    Tbei-e  \\i 
as   well    ,1s    i-liilhes;    , 
all  its  own   in  the  ImthdaA 

to   him    of    a    l«ittle    of    eiHl-liver  oil,   or    hiu 
Christmas  gift  of  iiiiinine. 

"  We  ai'.'  strietly  pnictieal,"  Phil  volim- 
teeitnl    to    me,   as    she    displayed    his    festive 
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souvenir ;  **  I  hate  romance,  don't  you  ?  I 
would  not  have  an  engagement  ring;  it  is 
such  a  waste  of  money.  He  made  me  say 
what  I  wanted  most,  and  I  told  the  truth 
-  an  umbrella.  I  had  lost  mine  in  the  middle 
of  a  quai-tt^r,  and  coidd  not  atfoi-d  another 
till  the  end,  so  it  suite<l  nicely,  did  it  not?" 

But  her  pi-etty  pi*etence  coiUd  not  t^ke 
nie  in,  and  one  night  I  surprised  her  in  a 
fimxi  of  t4'ai*s.  Her  lady  mknager  had  told 
her-  and  had  told  her  kindly— that  she  must 
try  to  dress  lx»ttt»r  if  she  wanted  to  stay. 

**Yoiu*  bcH)ts  would  disgrace  a  flower-girl," 
hhe  had  said,  **and  sin"(»ly  you  can  affoixl 
an  ulster  like  the  other  girls.  You  sit  in 
your  wet  clothes  and  cough  till  it  makes 
me  sick  to  see  you ;  there  nutst  Ihj  extra va- 
gaiu*e  sonu^wheiv,  my  dear.  You  have  Uy 
uphold  the  i*eputation  of  the  establishment." 

**  Extravagance  I "  i-ejieated  Phil  viciously 
lx»tween  her  sobs,  "when  for  weeks  I  have 
worn  no  stockings  that  I  might  *  uphold  the 
reputation  of  the  establishment*  by  a  smart 
hat;  and  imder-garments  I  have  practically 
none,  because  I  bought  a  jacket  with  a 
fashionable  collar,  that  she  might  not  be 
ashamed  of  me.  What  'moi*e  can  I  do  on 
eighteen  shillings  a  week,  with  my  poor, 
patient  Raphael  wanting  flannels,  a  comforter, 
and  all  sorts  of  things?" 

It  was  very  unlike  bnght,  brave  Phil  to 
give  way  like  this,  and  1  was  peiplexed  what 
to  advis«». 

"Would  they  increase  your  salary?"  I  sug- 
gested.    "You  have  been  there  a  long  time." 

Phil  slowly  shook  her  head. 

"  It  would  l)e  no  use  to  ask,"  she  answered. 
"  Even  now  I  don't  do  as  much  as  many  gfirls 
who  came  after  me.  I  am  always  fainting, 
you  see,  because  it  is  hot,  or  because  it  is 
cold,  because  I  am  tired,  or  1)ecause  I  am 
hungry.  It  all  delays  work;  indeed,  it  is  not 
every  place  that  would  keep  me.  I  ought  to 
consider  myself  very  lucky." 

Her  diffidence  almost  angei*ed  me;  she  had 
so  much  more  in  her  than  the  ordinary  girl, 
if  only  she  could  be  made  to  see  it.  But  her 
want  of  stamina  pi*evented  this,  and,  try  as 
I  would,  I  could  not  get  her  to  seek  moi'e 
lucrative  work.  She  was  timid  of  strangers, 
and  distrustful  of  her  own  powers.  She 
could  endure,  staunchly,  uni'epiningly,  but 
she  could  not  fight. 

"  You  ai^e  as  bad  as  Raphael,"  she  said  with 
eyes  glistening  with  gi*ateful  tears  ; ,"  he  thinks 
I  can  do  anything,  and  so,  I  believe,  do  you." 

A  delicate  constitution  like  hei*s  could  not 
be  forced,  I  knew;  it  would  succumb  in  the 
very  effort,  and  I  ventured  next  to  see  if  thei-e 
was  any  enterprise  in  her  golden-haired  Greek 
hero. 

There  was  something  savouring  of  old  time 
in  the  gentle  courtesy  with  which  he  received 
me. 


"My  little  girl  often  talks  of  you,"  he  said 
with  his  "angel-smile"  (to  quote  Phil),  "and 
she  has  given  me  instinictions  to  tell  yuu 
nothing  but  the  truth." 

And  then  he  laughed — a  boyish,  happy  laugh 
— and  I  imdei-stixxl  why  PhiVs  love  for  him 
w»is  a  love  above  and  beyond  the  ken  of  most 
mortals. 

It  seemetl  a  ple^isuro  to  him  to  talk  of  I*hil, 
tind  he  spoke  with  pt^rfect  imreserve. 

"♦Sometimes  I  fancy  she  is  a  trifle  sti-onger," 
lu»  it^marked  hopefully,  "and  I  exiwct  her 
health,  like  mine,  is  only  an  aifair  of  tim**. 
The  doctoi-s  say  wi«  only  want  rest  and 
nourishment,  and  that  is  just  "—with  a  ])atienl 
gestui-e— "  what  we  can  neither  of  us  iiianagi' 
to  get.  I  do  my  l)est  for  her;  indeed,  I  do, 
but  on  a  pound  a  week  it  is  i-ather  a  stiiigglc. 
They  make  a  point  in  our  ftiiu  of  the  clerks 
dressing  decently,  and  it  would  mean  dis- 
missal if  we  did  not  comply.  Do  you  know, 
last  winter  our  manager  asked  me  if  I  gambled, 
because  my  overcoat  was  so  shabby !  I  did 
not  tell  him  I  was  saving  to  get  little  Phil  a 
muflf." 

He  laughed  again  his  youthful,  genuine 
laugh,  as  if  the  episode  amused  him. 

There  was  no  such  thing  as  rancour  in  this 
man's  soul. 

Then  I  asked  hiui  the  same  question  as  I 
had  asked  Phil. 

"Coidd  you  not  ask,  after  five  years'  service, 
to  have  your  salary  raised  ?  " 

"  I  have  done  so,"  he  replied  in  his  winning 
way,  "and  what  do  you  think  they  said? 
That  I  was  not  worth  what  I  got,  for  my 
cough  disturbed  the  whole  office,  and  after  a 
Iwd  fit  I  have  to  ivst  for  a  time.  Other  finns 
might  say  the  same,  you  know,  so  I  had 
Vjetfcer  wait  to  be  sent  away.  Honesty,  so- 
briety, integiity,  count  for  nothing,  you  see; 
it  is  the  sti'ong  physique  and  smart  mannei-s 
that  take  no%vadays." 

He  spoke  meditatively,  as^  if  the  matter  weiv 
impei*sonal.  There  was  no  trace  of  weari- 
ness or  hopelessness  in  his  tone.    . 

"Phil  and  I  must  wait  a  little  longer."' 
he  concluded;  "things  may  brighten  pif*- 
sently,  and  meanwhile  %ve  are  very  happy  a^ 
we  ai-e." 

Who  dai-e  suggest  that  the  waiting  would 
dim  her  faithful  eyes,  fmi-ow  the  delicately 
tinted  cheeks,  and  silver  thread  the  brown 
mop  of  hair?  His  hope  and  her  faith  posi- 
tively dazzled  by  their  glittering  keenness. 

"  If  we  were  costers,  we  could  maiTv  to- 
morrow," was  his  parting  remark ;  "  it  is 
the  keeping  up  appeaiunces  that  has  thro^^ii 
us  back.  When  Phil  is  my  wife,  her  bread- 
winning  days  ai-e  over,  I  must  be  able  to 
work  for  two." 

And  he  never,  never  would:  there  was  the 
pity  of  it.  When  good  husbands  are  so 
scarce,  there  lay  a  tragedy  iu  the  very  texX 
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that  here  w«s  a  man  God-feai-iag  and  tnie, 
yet  he  had  to  stand  aside  iu  tho  vtneyai'd, 
to  be  cnished  by  the  coarser  crowd. 

Then  winter  oame,  and  his  cough  became 
worse.  Phil's  face  jfi-ew  lined  and  worn,  and 
the  cheeks  that  liad  always  iM-eii  nhiU'  got 
the  htie  of  a  Christmas  itiHe.  Her  i-jcs  gifw 
liii'ge  and  wistful,  anil  only 
her  tonelena  wordn  were  hrav<". 
She  broke  down  at  last. 

She  v/fiM  sent  home  in  a  cah 
after  a  deadly  swoon,  and  the 
whole  night  the  doctor  nnd  I 
wiiU^ht-d,  feftring  Ihp  frail  spiiit 
wonld  lenve  iik. 

At  thiicH  she  wsiidereii,  with 
hpr  great  pyeS  flxe<l  on  vacancy. 

"He  has  given  me  up,"  .«hc 
iiinnmire<l.  "  He  says  it  'm 
iplHah  to  blight  my  lift';  hut 
he  loves  me  still,  and  it  nearly 
killed  him  to  Jo  it.  He  says 
he  may  die;  then  let  me  die, 
tiM>.  We  cannot  live  without 
each  other.  I  know  it,  and  so 
does  he.  Oh,  Raphael,  come 
back !  I  cannot,  cannot  live 
without  you." 

Mo  it  went  on  at  int^'rvals  the 
whole  night  long,  the  wasteil 
handn  extended  appealinfrly,  the 

p  cry  from  the  parched  lips  - 


T  stole  from  the  room  and  hastened  City- 
wards U)  Haphael's  husinesH  address. 

He  had  broken  a  hlood- vessel,  a  clerk 
informed  nie,  two  days  ago,  nnd  he  lielipved 
he  wax  very  ill. 

[  (li'0\-p  Mti-aight  t-o  bis  liHlgings.  whpi'C 
his  liindliuly  was  delightJ'd  to   sci-    mi^.    The 


"Ijpt    I 


he  f 


fore ;      at    least    then    we   can 

Towards  dawn  she  slnnd>ered 
fltfiilly.  and  the  doctjir  berknne<l 

"  She  must  have  ber  mind  net 
lie  said,  "oi'  slie  will  not  last  a  i 
fi'ame  has  been  too  strained  to 
more,  ft  seemn  an  affair  for  a 
manage.  Can  yon  tAke  it  in  banc 
laugh  at  the  idea  of  broken  h 
doctors  coidd  t^'ll  strange  tnies,  if  we  dared," 

Of  course,  I  promised ;  and.  of  course.  I 
regretted  it  inmiediat^'ly  afterwards.  They 
were  both  too  delicate  to  marry :  what  wan 
the  good  of  bringing  it  all  on  again  ? 
Money  might  cure  them,  and  complete  ivst 
and  absence  from  care ;  hut  where  was  it 
to  come  from  ? 

How  the  innocent  have  to  siifTer  in  this 
carking  world !  A  siiffleiency  of  food  at  the 
o\itset  of  their  career  woidd  have  saved 
them  fi-om  this;  but  who  was  to  bbimc 
that  they  had  it  not? 

"  Oh,  Raphael,  come  hack,  come  Iwck !  l>>t 
lis  hope  once  again ;  Ood  is  good,"  moaned 
tbc  sick  girl ;  and  I  I'Cmerabei'etl  only  the 
iloctor's  injimction,  and  worldly  wisdom  went 
to  the  winds, 

I  coidd  not  leave  her  till  late  the  nest 
dfij- :  Init  then,  putting  a  fi-ienrt  in  m^  place, 


"  My  little  girl  oft«n  talks  of  yon,"  he  said. 

Icara  were  streaming  down  her  cheek.'*  as 
she  bemoaned  bis  approaching  death. 

"I  loved  him  as  a  son,"  she  said;  "Inil  I 
knew  he  was  too  good  to  live." 

We  entered  the  i-oom ;  he  lay  white  and 
still,  bnt  he  knew  me.  and  the  eyes,  nioi-u 
heavenly  blue  than  ever,  beamc*!  for  an 
instant.  He  motioned  me  tji  kneel  Ik'mI<1i' 
him,  for  hi8  voice  was  faint  and  ion-, 

"How  is  she?"  he  whispereil.  "'  I  loviil 
her  .-a),  hut  1  did  it  for  the  U-sl." 

Then  he  paused,  and  I  wipe<l  bis  lijis  and 
s|ic)ke  a  few  soothing  words. 

He  was  calm  and  gentle  jw  evi-r.  hut  Ihi-ii- 
WB*  a  world  of  pain  in  the  light  lines  ■i■^>\\f\\\ 
his  moult}, 
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"They  told  inc   I  iiuf^ht  to  ilo  it,"  he  said  coiivi-i'aatiiins.    Pliil's  pyos  i-ogaiiied  their  old 

brokenly,     "that    it    was    only    fair    to    my  sparkle,  nnd    her    U)ngtie    its    happy   (rift  of 

little  girl.     But  they  do  not   inideratanil  tnie  light-heart^nl   ehattfr;    Imt  she  cluns  to   him 

love :  it  hiia  killi-d  me.    I  cnnaot  Ihe  without  a    little    more   cloHely   than    liefoiv.    as    to  a 

hope-"  tfeitsiire    oiiee    nearly   lost,   nnil    there   w.is  n 

What   I   said   I  cannot  retneiiiber  now.   Imt  fear   liehind  the  love   in   her  voire  which  was. 

I   watched   the  dawn   of    hci]ie    Hhimmei'    iiiti>  not  diwemihie   Itefm-e.     And   he:  (he  (■eleslial 

being   in   the  depths  of  those  wi>n<le)-fiil  eyes.  look   deej>eue<t,  he  Wiis  i\<ii   iwnv  gentle  iiiul 
and  the  jmllid  lips  were  tinged  with  pink 
hefoi-e  I  erept  away. 


watched.  nr\ja^c.K.., 

with    clieeriiig    messages    und     loving    woiils.  Iend<'r    in    his    bennng    tjiwjinls    her.    for   he 

Fmhii    Ixitli   their  nmmiBei's  I    ohhiininl   ii   pm-  ii-aliseil    the    teniicity    of    liei'    iifTi-ction.    :iiiil 

mis.'   thiit  they   shonid   W'  ii'inst.ateti    in  their  [M^rhjips   had    a    xlinunei-    that    i1.  wonld    eiiil 

pinees     when     health     idlowe<l ;      hut     In-lter  in     ho|H'     Iio|m>    di'fi-rn-<l,     hojii!     Ions    dniwt: 

lierths  it  wjus  not  in  my  lK)wer  1o  ohlJiin,  out,    an    i\    choni    thiit    echoes    tlmniKli    n'l'l 

At   liwl.   they   met..   iin<l   fnini   that.   <l;iy   the  thronKh  ati  empty  roiini, 
enii"  was  lapid.     They   might    /mpc,   and   that  For.    ii-iulers.    these    Ijdes    ai-e   line,   ami    I 

was  all  they  nske<l  or  desin^l.  dan'   not   end   theni   liapi>il>-  when    1    do    nel 

'ITie   old    life    liegan    again     the    ei)sy   talks.  even    know    the    end.     My    love;-s    may    have 

the    pleasant    walits.  and    the    merry,  loving  married;  they  uiay.be  waiting  yet. 


Victoria  the  Good. 


A    LYRIC    OF    THE    FIVE   AGES   OF   THE    QUEEN'S    LIFE. 
Words  by  the  Kev.  S.  J.  Stone,  M.A. 
Allegreiix>. 
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Mime  by  George  C.  Martin,  Mus.D. 

(OrffanUt  of  St  Paul '«  Cathedral.) 
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I.  CORONATION. 
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Fair  face  of    morn  :  sweet  eyes  of     spring :  Girl  toxicli  new       laid 
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Meek  heart,  and  brave    In     bal-ance  just:    Tn    pres  - ence  grave  A     soul       of     trust- 
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II. 

WOMANHOOD. 

Moiidian  sheen  in  summer  home  : 

Ripe  glor}'  to  the  vine. 
Fair  fruitage  to  the  olive  eome  : 
A  wifehood  lialf  divine : — 
Withal  a  mien 

August  as  mild  : 
Each  l)reath  a  queen, 
Kach  pulse  a  child. 

III. 
WIDOWHOOD. 

Storm- wind,'  death -plumed   for    seath  or 
Sea.s  fain  to  overwhelm  :  [  wi'eck, 

Yet  one  strong  Pilot  on  the  deck. 
Sweet  Patience  at  the  helm : — 
A  far-off  gaze 

In  faithful  eyes : 
Delight  of  days, 
J^ot  J)utyi  dies, 


JV. 

AGE. 

A  winter  ci-owned :  a  sunset  wide 

Of  dinmond  sheen  and  elow  : 
Son^>-  on  the  calm  outsetting  tide 
More  full  than  at  the  flow ; — 
Fulness  of  days : 

Th(»  lands  along 
Love's  opal  I'ays, 

Love's  evening  song. 

Y. 

NATIONAL    MEMORY. 

Far  on  in  time — to  all  of  time — 

Foresee  proud  England's  eyes 
A  cynosure  for  every  clime, 
A  light  in  all  her  skies, 
This  Star  serene 

Of  womanhood : 
Empress  and  Queen, 
Tlie  Great ;  the  Good. 


Vi/ 


By   E.   S.  Curry,   Author  ol  "  Belinds'x  Baby,"    "Closely  Veiled,"  Etc. 


CHAPTER    rV. 

FOr\TAYNEH. 
ETTT,  (hiving  licr  fat 
pi  my  down  the 
nittwl  IftiiPH  Ui 
FonntRyni-H,  with 
Lmxy  chintippiiiK 
heaiilr^  hei-  on 
Gpnrgf's  knee,  was 

the  Bunminiling 
)ii-ightn<'HS  of  the 
suminer  aft^-moon, 
of  ail  unexplained  sennatioti  of  uneitsiiieHa. 

When,  passing  the  inn  in  Barondon,  she  ha*l 
met  the  HrnitiniHing  gaze  nf  the  man  in  the 
|iai-]oiir  wiii<h)w.  He  was  liltting  there,  in  the 
window,  waiting  fiir  something.  His  attitude 
had  1)een  one  of  alert  expeet4iney,  not  of  ii 
lounger  idling  away  a  anninier  afternoon. 

Hetty's  facnltiex  ha<l  lieen  so  qtiiekened  hy 
the  lettj'r  fi-om  Joan  whe  ha<l  re-rejid  a  few 
hours  before,  that  it  wah  with  a  sense  ahnost 
of  i-e<:ognition  (as  the  tlioiight  ocenn'ed  to 
hfi')  she  tnmed  round,  to  liehold  a  uinn— 
pi-obftbly  tin-  one  she  liml  seen  in  the  inn 
window— n inning  along  the  i-oad  afU'V  the 
(•(image. 

On  seehig  her  (imi,  he  had  stopped  :  and  a 
seeond  glani-e  had  asHUU'd  hei"  of  hiw  ii'tii'iil- 
ing  figure.  Mlie  lia.slily  iIitw  (liHii^e's  attMi- 
|ioi)  U>  bill!. 


"  Look  quickly  l>ehind  !  Have  you  seen  th.ii 
man  before  ?  "    she  a»ked  quickly. 

Reorge  looked  buck,  surprised  at  the  agita- 
tion In  her  tone  ;  but  his  response  was  alei-t 
and  ready. 

"  It  looks  like  the  man  Mre.  Cardyiie 
thought  was  w.'itohing  ■»a  in  London.  I  saw 
him  twice." 

"  Just  so.  Well,  he  has  found  you  then." 
said  Betty  r.ither  despondently,  her  heart 
sinking  as  she  reflected  that  it  was  going  to 
lip  harder  than  she  had  di-eanit  to  pi-ot«ct  thl? 
)>r.ittling  boy  l>eside  her. 

As  she  drove  along,  she  was  a  little  re- 
assured that  the  long  rutty  lane  behind  her 
was  solitary.  She  tumt-d  into  the  park,  n^-ross 
which  an  avenue  of  beech  and  elm  marked 
the  old  approat-h  to  the  house,  nestling  in  it^l 
surrounding  wood. 

Fountaynes  hnA  not  the  spick-and-span 
ln<ik  <)t  outward  prosperity  to  which  Betty 
had  >>ecome  accustomed  at  the  Manor  House  : 
and  she  was  always  pitiful  far  the^tragic  life 
that  was  )>eing  endured  within  its  walls. 

Mr.  Fountayne  was  about  the  same  age  ,is 
her  hustiand,  and  had  lieen  a  young  man  uf 
great  pronuse  when  the  accident  happened 
which  had  made  him  a  prisoner  foi-  life  1o 
IiIm  sofa. 

As  they  drove  up  to  the  open  door  of  l  he 
long  low  house.  Hetty's  eyes  tui-ned  Ut  tin- 
Hhatle<l  lawn,  when',  uudi-r  the  l>eei-h  tiTcs. 
the  master  of  Fountaynes  was  wont  to  siirnil 
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A  good  TOAny  hours  of  the  sununer  dnys,  A 
cluster  of  easy-chairs,  a  table  with  bocks  and 
papers,  two  ladies  at  work,  and  a  low,  adjust- 
.-•.ble  sofa  on  which  lay  a  young  man  at  full 
length,  greeted  hev  eyes. 

Mi-s.  Fountayue  waa  the  central  figure  of  the 
group  of  three.  She  was  still  a  pretty,  young- 
tuokiug  woinon,  with  white  hair  turned  Imck 
from  her  forehead,  and  vivacious  eyes,  i» 
which  lurked  a  -mocking  expression.  When, 
after  fifteen  years,  her  husband  <liefl,  leaving 
her  to  struggle  with  an  income  that  was 
always  on  the  verge  of  disap|)earing,  she  had 
liuckled  to  and  done  her  best,  as  a  proud 
woman  would,  for  her  two  children. 

Four  yeara  ago,  the  son  who  now  lay  beside 
her  on  hia  couch  had  gone  out  one  morning 
in  the  full  strength  of  manhood,  to  be  bi-ought 
back  almost  niortally  injured. 

And  even  then  fate  had  not  done  with  her. 
There  remained  still  Sybell 
to  plan  and  ho]>e  for.  To 
her  also  life  hail  brotight  a 
Wtter  experience.  In  her 
first  season  she  had  met 
everywhere  a  certain  Baron 
Onheim,  a  man  of  thirty-dve. 
Only  jifter  the  mischief  was 
done  did  Mrs.  Fountayne 
hear  whispers  as  to  his  real 
character — stories  Sybell  re- 
fused  to  list<'n   to. 

Following  them  down  to 
Yorkshire,  impressed  by  the 
size  and  ancient  air  of  Foun- 
tjtyues,  the  Baron  presented 
himself  to  its  staitled  mis- 
tress and  her  son  on  a 
Sunday  aftemoon,  during 
Sybell's  absence  at  church. 

He  was  much  amazed  to 
learn  that  Sybell  would  have 
no  fortune  but  what  her 
mother  and  brother  might 
choose  to  give  her. 

"  Ah !  then  I  should  not 
wish  to  bring  your  sister  to 
penury  —  my       own       pros- 

"Just  so.  Good-moniing  1 " 
Wayne  had  inU!ri-ui>ted 
cuHly. 

From  that  afternoon  Sybell 
hud  been  as  adamant  to  her 
mother,  whom  she  lii'lieved 
lo  have  caused  her  lover's 
withdrawal.  It  was  no  tise 
to  tell  her  the  truth.  She 
listened  unbelievingly,  a  hard 
look  in  her  beautifid  dark 
eyes,  without  a  word. 

Lately,  however  —  not  'a 
week  ago  —  had  enaned  a 
startling  development.  One 
639 


morning  Wayne  had  received  a  letter  fi-om 
the  Baron  putting  a  price  on  his  sister's  love- 
letters.  If  they  were  not  bought,  there  wei-e 
suggested  threats  of  a  scandal. 

Wayne  took  counsel  with  his  mother,  and, 
at  her  suggestion,  himself  reopened  thi;  suli- 
ject  witli  hia  sister. 

"  Sybell  dear,  forgive  me  ■  but  can  that 
threat, be  carried  out';'"  he  said,  lianding  her 
the  letter. 

As     she      read      her     startled     eyes      grew 

"  I  wrote  to  him,"  she  answereil. 

"How  often  'i" 

"Twice." 

The  hard  eyes,  the  quivering  lips  smote 
Wayne  with  tenderest  pity.  • 

"Oh,  that  I  could  walk  for  an  hour'"  he 
groaned. 

Scorning  to  answer  the  letter,  he  wrote  to 
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his  lawyer  to  find  out  what  was  known  about 
Baron  Onheini. 

But  to  8yb(?U  the  sight  of  the  familiar  hand- 
writing had  seemed  to  bring  back  in  a  sudden 
flood  the  old  feelings.  She  had  never  believed 
in  his  voluntary  withdrawal;  she  could  not 
iHjlieve  herself  jilted.  This,  letter  to  her 
brother  was  but  a  rxvse  to  .reopen  com- 
munications. 

It  was  one  of  Larry's  gi'eatest  chanus  that 
he  was  always  interested  in  eveiybody.  His 
short  life  had  familiarised  him  with  so  many 
changing  people  that  8h>niess  wdth  strangers 
never  came  into  his  mind.  So, ,  tl^ough  he 
turned  with  a  sigh  from  the  contemplation  of 
the  pony,  he  smiled  at  Sybell,  who.  sprang 
up  to  meet  them. 

**Bt;tty,  what  a  beautiful  boy!  Where  did 
you  get  him  ? "  she  asked,  catching  up  Larry 
in  her  arms. 

"His  father  is  a  friend  of  Andrew's,  my 
iH-other-in-law.  And  Joan  sent  him  to  me 
till  she  is  ready  to  take  hiiu  hito  the  country. 
She  was  afraid  of  London.'* 

Betty's  rather  stammering  explanation  drew 
Mrs.  Fountayne's  mocking  glance  upon  her  as 
she  drew  a  chair  forward  for  her  guest. 

"  If >it  wei'e  not  you,  Betty,"  she  said,  laugh* 
ing,  '"  I  should  say  you  were  making  up  and 
telling  stories." 

Only  Mr.  Fountayne  saw  th<j  quick  colour 
cross  Betty's  face,  which  wa«  turned  to  greet 
him.  He  was  surprised  at  the  startled,  in- 
voluntary appeal  in  the  look  she  gave  him. 

*'  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  except  me,"  Betty 
said,  i-ecovering  her  self-possession  and  laugh- 
ing, "from  people  who  tell  stories." 

"Of  course,  we  except  you  under  any  cir- 
cumstances," Mrs.  Fountayne  went  on.  "But 
there  could  suwily  be  no  difficulty  in  account- 
ing for  that  lovely  boy  ?  What  is  his  name  ? " 

What  was  his  name?  What  had  Joan  said 
was  his  surname?  Betty  searched  the  forget- 
ful depths  of  her  memory  in  vain. 

"I  have  forgotten,"  she  faltered.  "I  can't 
I'emember.  Joan  did  tell  me,  but  I  really 
can't  remember.  How  stupid  of  me !  We  call 
him  Larry." 

"Larry,  come  here!"  Mrs,  Fountayne  called 
softly. 

Larry  looked  at  her,  and  struggled  down 
from  Sybell's  knee,  giving  anxioUs  glances  at 
the  collie,  who,  with  hanging  tongue  and  pant- 
ing sides,  intently  retvumed  his  look. 

"  He  won't  hurt,"  said  Sybell,  mistaking  the 
lK>y's  expression.     "  You  needn't  be  afraid." 

Betty  smiled,  as  Larry,  once  firm  on  his 
legs,  took  the  dog's  big  head  into  his  embrace, 
and  tried  to  drag  the  animal  to  Mrs.  Foun- 
tayne's side.  Afraid!  Larry!  Not  he — of 
anything.  Fear  and  the  child  were  happily 
not  yet  acquainted. 

Tlie  dog,  with  his  foi'epaws  pressed  on  the 
gi*ass,  withstood  Larr>''s  amenities,  and  refused 


to  stir.  The  boy,  after  a  struggle,  withdrew 
his  arms  and  looked  from  the  dog  to  Betty. 
Then  he  turned  and  trotted  to  Mrs.  Foun- 
tayne's side. 

"You  bonny  boy!"  she  said  quickly,  lifting 
him  up  to  stand  on  her  knee.  "What  is 
yoxu?  name,  pretty  one?"  she  asked  caress- 
ingly. 

Larry's  possessioti  of  his  paternal  and 
nuitemal  languages  was  about  equal.  He 
was  wont  to  use  either  as  the  mood  seized 
him.  Something  foreign,  perhaps,  in  Mi-s. 
Fountayne's  dignified  g^cefulness  now  induced 
him  to  respond  in  his  father's  tongue,  and  he 
began  to  reel  off  a  string  of  names  as  fast  as 
he  coidd  utter  them. 

In  dismay,  Betty  listencnl.  How  was  she  f i> 
accoimt  for  all  these  appellatives?  Through 
the  baby  lips  came  rolling  out  innumerable 
names  appended  to  the  Alexis  HUary  which 
Joan  had  mentioned. 

Mrs.  Foimtayne  pricked  up  her  ears:  the 
names  that  this  baby  pattered  brought  back 
startling  recollections.  After  he  had  finished, 
profoundly  moved,  she  drew  the  child  to  her 
in  a  mute  caress,  and  turned  to  Betty. 

"A  person  of  np  small  importance,  your 
little  gfuest— if  he  is  to  be  believed,"  she  said, 
laughing. 

But  she  was  thinking  deeply,  and  her  eyes 
had  strayed  over  Larry's  head  towards  Sybell. 
Tlie  girl— the  soft  waves  of  her  dark  hair 
hiding  her  face— was  stooping  over  her  collie, 
playing  with  his  silky  ears;  and  no  one  who 
had  not  her  mother's  knowledge  could  have 
explained  the  ti^mbling  of  her  delicate  fingen». 
For  a  second  her  startled  face  at  Larry's 
patter  had  revealed  how  stfiong  was  still  the 
feeling  her  mother  had  hoped  was  dead.  The 
next  she  had  stooped  to  hide  it. 

"Oh!"  said  Betty  confusedly;  "all  that 
rigmarole  is  probably  nonsense.  Joan  ha^ 
taught  bun,  perhaps;  she  makes  up — things, 
you  know,"  she  added  vaguely. 

She  had  never  thought  of  guarding  against 
the  baby's  own  betrayal  of  his*  identity,  and 
she  did  not  understand  his  lang^uage  enough 
to  know  how. -he  had  descrit^d  himself.  Also, 
Betty  was  so  truthful  that  the  necessity  for 
deceit  and  evasion  was  a  terrible  burden. 
Could  it  be  necessary,  all  this  concealment? 
How  could  there  be  danger  in  England  for 
anybody  ? 

A  look  of  trouble  came  into  her  face,  and 
her  eyes  fell  uneasily  before  Mrs.  Fountayne's 
scrutinising  gaze.    She  said  softly — 

"  I  will  tell  you  all  about  him  soon ;  there 
is  a  little  difficulty.  It  is  not  my  secret,*' 
Betty  finished  imcomfortably. 

Meanwhile,  Larry,  slipping  from  Mrs.  Foun- 
tayne's relaxing  hold,  was  earnestly  contem- 
plating Mr.  Fountayne;  and  from  his  face 
Larry's  eyes  travelled  the  whole  length  of 
his  figure. 
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"Legs?"  he  asked,  after  a  minute's  pen- 
sive thought.  "Foots?"  he  proceeded  further 
to  inq\iiie.  Apparently  satisfled,  he  urged 
earnestly,     "  Get    up,    man ! "     in    strenuous 

"I  wish  I  could,  little  one,"  Mr.  Fountayne 
said  softly.  And  drawing  the  child  within  his 
arm,  he  explained  to  him  his  difficulty. 

Mrs.  Fountayne  waa  the  first  to  hreatc  the 
silence  that  followed, 

"  Those  must  be  my  London  cousin  and  his 
friend,"  she  aaid,  observing  two  cyclists  who 
came  along  the  drive,  and,  seeing  the  group 
under  the  trees,  crossed  the  lawn. 

In  the  confusion  of  greetings  Larry  was 
not  at  first  noticed  by  the  two  young  men. 
Only  when  tea  was  being  served,  and  the 
baby  slid  down  from  the  sofa  at  Betty's  call, 
did  Tom  atop  suddenly  in  the  conversation  he 
was  carrying  on  with  Mrs.  Fountayne. 

"  Look,  Boh  I "  he  exclaimed  in  deepest 
amazement.    "  I^ere  is  the  stolen  baby  I " 


down  the  field  they  were  to  take.  Betty, 
sitting' under  the  low-drooping  beech-tree  on 
the  lawn,  was  an  inconspicuous  figui'e  to  the 
group — Mr.  Strode,  his  coachiBan,  souie  stable- 
helpers,  and  a  stranger— who  now  came  and 
stood  along  the  field  before  her.  Mr.  Strode's 
keen  eyes  were  watching  with  visible  satisfac- 
tion the  performances  of  his  horses.  The  men 
standing  round  shared  their  niaeter's  triumph, 
like  true  Yorkshiremen  exulting  in  beautiful 
horseflesh ;  and  had  no  eyes  to  spare  for  the 
stranger  in  whose  behalf  the  parade  was  being 

When  the  pair  were  trotted  up  for  final 
inspection,  and  Mr.  Strode  himself  went 
through  their  points  one  by  one,  the  raaa 
confined  himself  to  nodding  appreciatively, 
and  quickly  jotting  notes  in  his  pocket-book. 


CHAPTER   V, 

FOR    TBB    BMPBROR. 

"  T^'  y^^'  please,  sir,  Turton  aays  the  gentle- 
I        man 's  come  abu\it  the  horses." 
J[_  "Oh!    oil   right,   Mary,     I'll   be  round 

directly.    "Where's  the  boy,  Betty?" 

"  He  went  for  his  ride  juBt  l>efoi-e  you  came 
back:    Nothing  interferes  with  those  lessons." 

"  And  you  've  had  no  more  alarms  ?  " 

"No,  none  to-day.  But  I've  begun  to  feel 
as  if  somehow  there  was  a  pi-ecipice,  or  a 
volcano  waiting  close  at  hand," 

'"  Very  silly,"  Mr.  Strode  said  ajfectionately. 
"I  expect  Joan's  fussed  you  about  nothing. 
You  might  like  to  see  the  chestnuts  trotted 
out.  Get  your  hat  and  come  down  on  to  the 
lawn.  I  '11  have  them  in  the  field  below  the 
simk  fence," 

■"  Larry  would  delight  to  see  them,"  reminded 
Betty. 

"I'll  call  them.  They'll  lie  in  the  field 
some  Vh  ere." 

Mrs.  Strode  established  herself  in  an  easy- 
chair  on  the  lawn  on  the  edge  of  the  sunk 
fence,'  whence  she  soon  distinguished  Geot^e 
and  the  ponv  caiTying  Larry,  advancing  up 
the  field, 

"Surely  no  baby  ever  sat  In  such  royal 
fashion  before,"  Betty  decided,  as  in  obedience 
to  George's  instructions,  the  boy  gave  her  a 
delight«d  salute. 

"Auntie !  Larry  yidin'! "  he  shouted 
proudly. 

"Good  boy,  Larry!  Uncle  John's  bighoi-ses 
are  coming  out.  Stay  where  you  are,  George; 
they  'II   go  along  there." 

As  she  spoke,  two  thoroiighbreds  were  led 
through  a  gate,  and  Mr.  Strode's  I'esonant 
voice  was  heard  giving  orders  as  to  the  course 


)Tr,  Strode,  a  little  hit  ind^nant  at  the 
somewhat  lukewarm  treatment  of  his  horses 
conveyed  by  the  curt  nod.  which  was  the  only 
i-esponse  the  man  vouchsafed  to  his  remarks. 
reminiscent,  too,  of  the  enthusiastic  agent  with 
whom    he    hud    dealt    befoi-e,    bent   his    eyes 
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under  their  thick  brows  in  somewhat  angry 
attention  upon  the  present  messenger.  What 
he  beheld  was  not  particularly  alluring.  The 
man  was  no  gentleman;  but,  of  course,  he 
xnight  understand  horseflesh  well— yet  he  had 
not  even  a  horsey  appearance. 

"Looks  like  a  clerk,"  was  John  Strode's 
judgment  on  him  as,  turning,  he  glanced  in 
Betty's  direction. 

Catching  her  eye,  he  lifted  his  own  expres- 
4Bive  eyebrows  and  gave  a  little  ^shrug,  con- 
veying to  her  his  contempt  for  the  man 
standing  at  his  side. 

He  still  stood  busily  writing.  Betty,  quite 
imderstanding  her  husband's  shrug,  smiled, 
and  gently  shook  her  head,  letting  her  eyes 
i-est  in  more  attentive  observation  on  the 
ligure  standing  beside  her  husband.  • 

A  conunon-looking  man,  surely  a  strange 
agent  for  an  emperor  to  choose,  was  her  fli^t 
impression.  Her  next,  as  she  observed  the 
lowered  eyelids  rise,  the  squat  red  hand,  on 
which  her  attention  became  fascinatedly  fixed, 
pause  in  its  writing,  the  head  turn,  and  a 
keen  look  directed  towards  the  house,  was  a 
revelation.  He  gave  just  a  quick,  compre- 
hensive glance,  quickly  recalled;  but  Betty 
from  under  her  tree  saw  that  the  keen  eyes 
took  in  rapidly  all  the  surroundings — the 
curious  dovecot,  standing  apart  in  the  field, 
the  length  of  creeper-covered  stables,  •  the  en- 
•closed  garden.  In  a  moment  he  was  again 
writing,  whilst  everyone's  attention  was  once 
jnore  centred  on  the  arrival  of/  a  second  pair 
of  chestnuts. 

Betty  gave  herself  a  shake,  and  her  breath 
came  quickly.  She  leant  forward  eagerly. 
Surely  she  had  seen  that  broad,  thick-set  figure 
-before.  Wasn't  this  the  man  who  had  run 
after  the  can*iage,  the  scrutinising  glance  of 
whose  brown  eyes  she  had  momentarily  met 
through  the  inn  window?  She  was  sure  of 
it,  all  the  more  siure  as  she. observed  that  fie 
4vas  now  not  looking  at  the  horses.  All  his 
attention  was  fixed,  behind  her  husband's 
back,  upon  Larry— an  alert,  delighted  little 
figure,  his  face  alight,  encouraging  with 
<>cstatic  chuckles  the  willing  performances 
of  the  trottmg  horses. 

**  Gee  !  Gee  !  "  shouted  Larry,  bumping  up 
^nd  down  on  the  pony.  Larry  wanted  to 
become  part  of  the  shpw  and  join  the 
<;hestnuts. 

Betty,  watching  eagerly,  recognised  the 
truth  of  each  detail  of  Joan's  description  of 
the  agent,  who  figured  in  her  thoughts  as 
the  "spy."  There  were  the  big,  freckled 
hands  now  busy  again — drawing  Larry,  as 
ber'  quick  instinct  told  her— the  broad 
shoulders,  the  squat,  common  figiu^e.  And 
in  another  moment,  just  as  the  horses  came 
to  a  pause  before  Mr.  Strode,  the  magnetism 
of  Betty's  watchful  eyes  drew  Loris's  atten- 
tion to  herself,      Betty   became    unpleasantly 


conscious  that  he  had  turned  and  was  gazing 
fixedly  at  her.  She  had  no  doubt  now.  She 
was  quite  sure  of  the  identity  of  those  keen, 
light  brown  eyes.  She  turned  her  own  away 
in  apparent  indifference  and  unconcern. 

In  a  second  she  reassured  herself.  What  if 
he  were  the  man  ?  There  was  no  danger ;  there 
could  not  be.  What  coidd  happen  to  Larry 
with  George  all  caution,  and  her  husband  by, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  men?  So  she  sat  still, 
not  suffering  herself  to  become  excited  as  the  / 
chestnuts  were  dismissed  and  the  group  of 
men  followed  slowly  from  the  field. 

"  Look  at  that  man,  George,"  she  then  called 
out  quietly.  "Give  Larry  to  me,  and  follow 
with  the  pony.  I  want  you  particularly  to 
look  at  him  well." 

**I  have  looked,  madam,"  George  said.  **I 
saw  directly  it  was  the  man  who  was  *after 
us  in  London,  and  who  ran  after  the  carriage 
yesterday." 

"Then  go  and  warn  Mr.  Strode.  Can't  he 
be  taken  up?" 

"He  has  done  nothing,  madam.  I  think 
we  had  better  seem  not  to  notice. ,  He  can 
do  no  harm  to  Mr.  Strode ;  the  trouble  is 
that  he  has  found  us." 

As  George  spoke,  Mr.  Strode  came  down 
the  la^vn,  indignation  and  contempt  in  every 
rapid  movement  of  his  tall  figure. 

"Never%saw  such  a  skunky  chapl"  he  an- 
nounced in  loud  tones  to  his  wife.  "  He  would 
and  he  wouldn't,  and  he  must  send  a  telegram 
first.  I  just  told  him  he  might  go  about  his 
business,  and  that  the  horses  were  not  for 
sale.    Such  philandering!" 

Then  he  laughed  loudly  and  looked  at  Betty, 
prepared  foi?  her  expostulation  for  his  un- 
business-like  impatience.  But,  Instead,  Betty 
beamed  warm  approbation; 

"The  wretch  I  John,  that  man  no  more 
came  from  the  emperor  than  I  do.  He  is 
the  spy— the  man  Joan  described.  George 
recognised  him  too.    We  are  both  sure  of  it." 

"Oh,  Betty!  then  why  didn't  you  tell  me? 
We  would  have  horsewhipped  him  off  the 
premises." 

"But  could  you?  He  had  done  nothing.  If 
you  could,  I  wish  I  had,"  she  said  regretfully. 

"  He  was  here  on  false  pretences.  We  would 
have  made  it  hot  for  him.  Why  didn't  you 
speak  ?  " 

"But  I  didn't  notice  him  at  first,  only  when 
you  looked." 

"No  wonder  he  scurried  off!  I  couldn't 
think  what  he  was  in  such  a  hurry  for.  I'll 
tell  the  men " 

And  Mr.  Strode  hurried  back  to  the  stables. 

Here  he  raised  a  wonderful  hubbub  and 
commotion  amongst  his  men,  the  only  thing 
they  felt  certain  of  when  he  had  left  them 
being  that  they  were  each  and  all  to  horsewhip 
the  rascal  who  had  been  doubtful  about  the 
merits  of  the  horses. 
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"Larry,  you  are  a  terrible  responsibility," 
Betty  said  when,  John  having  returned,  Larry 
had  annexed  his  services, 

"Possib'y,"  echoed  Larry  in  a  whisper  to 
himself,  jogging  happily  up  and  down  on  Jolin 
Strode's  broad  back. 

*'Yes;  responsibility.  We  shall  have  to 
be  very  cautious,  George;  they  seem  deter- 
mined." 

'*We  will  let  the  dogs  loose  to-night,"  Mr. 
Strode  said  reassuringly*  "And  1  shall  pity 
the  scamp  if  they  get  hold  of  him." 

Meanwhile,  the  amateurs  who  were  con- 
cerning themselves  with  Larry's  fortunes  had 
foiuid  much  to  interest  themselves  in.  First 
and  foremost,  every  instinct  of  pity  in  both 
young  men  had  been  roused  in  behalf  of  the 
master  of  Fountaynes,  and  Tom  had  walked 
stiwiighfc  into  Mrs.  Fountayne's  heart  by  his 
keen  and  immediate  concern  about  her  son. 

After  dinner  he  had  sought  her  out  in  her 
solitary  pacing  up  and  down  the  long  terrace 
in  front  of  the  house. 

"May  I  join  you,  Aimt  Barbe?"  he  asked. 
"Shall  you  think  me  intrusive  if  I  talk  to 
you  a  little  about  Wayne?" 

Mrs.  Fountayne  winced. 

"I  fear  no  talk  can  benefit  him,"  she  said 
gently. 

"No  talk  can.  But  I  feel  sure  something 
could  be  done.  You  know,  I  Am  surgeon 
now,    and    I    haven't    seen    what    wonderful 

things  P can  do  to  despair  of   anytl^ing. 

I'm  in  the  running " 


Tom's  voice  had  a  note  of  triumph  in  it  as 
he  tried  thus  hmnbly  to  convey  the  fact  that 
he  was  a  very  rising  man — looked  up  to  as 
one  from  whom  things  were  to  be  expected. 

"I  just  want  your  leave  to  try  what  I  can 
do,  with  his  man's  help,  during  the  time  you 
have  been  good  enough  to  invite  us  to  stay. 
Nothing  more  yet." 

"  I  shouldn't  like  Wayne  to  be  bothered 
unnecessarily."  Her  voice  faltered.  "He  is 
so  patient  now;  but "    She  stopped. 

"It  can  never  bother  or  do  harm  to  give  a 
man  hope,"  put  in  Tom  stiuxiily.  "Even  if 
there  is  none,  it  gives  him  a  chance.  Forgive 
me,  aunt;  but  I  don't  hold  with  patience.  I 
quite  agree  with  Richard  :  *  Patience  is  stale ; 
I  am  aweary  of  it.'" 

"You  are  young  and  strong,  and  have  your 
life  before  you." 

"And  I  am  much  mistaken  if  Wayne  can't 
have  a  life  before  him.  This  is  an  age  of 
almost  miracles  in  surgery,  aunt,"  he  went  on 
earnestly.  "  Let  me  try  and  judge  for  myself 
— I  am  capable  of  that,  at  least — before  I 
.suggest  what  I  have  been  itching  to  suggest 
ever  since  I  came  upon  yo\u»  lawn  this  after- 
noon." 

"W^hat  is  that?" 

"  No ;  I  will  tell  vou  to-morrow.  But  I  did 
not  like  to  trouble  Wayne  till  I  had  at  least 


spoken  to  you.  But  if  you  don't  agree,  I  won't 
say  that  I  shan't  lu-ge  it  upon  him  all  the 
same.  But  with  yoiu*  acquiescence  and  help 
it  will  be  easier." 

And  then  he  went  on  to  explain  to  her 
sundry  things  he  wanted  to  do  at  once;  one 
being  to  gfet  from  Sheffield  a  machine  which 
he  described,  by  which  Wayne  would  be  able 
at  once  to  move  about  house  and  gi-ounds. 

"  Anything  is  better  for  him  than  that  lying 
still,  even  if  it  hurts  him  to  move.  Countrv 
doctors  know  nothing  nowadays,"  he  said 
loftily. 

"  It  isn't  only  country  doctors.    He  has  seen 

M ,"  she  said,  in  the  hopeless  tone  of  sad 

certainty. 

"  Old  woman  I "  sniffed  Tom.  "  Some  of  the 
cases  of  injury  I  have  seen  seemed  hopeless 

when  P undertook  them.    But  nothing  is 

hopeless  in  the  way  of  surgical  cure,  I  have 
come  to  believe,  since  I  have  seen  what  he  has 
done." 

This  fresh  spirit  of  hope  began  immediately 
to  pervade  the  house.  Tom's  vigour  roused 
his  cousin  from  the  acquiescent  patience  to 
which  he  had  become  resigned.  And  when, 
the  next  afternoon — ^the  morning  having  been 
spent  in  trials  of  powers  he  had  believed  to 
have  gone  for  ever— the  master  of  the  house 
crept  slowly,  on  his  cousin's  arm,  to  his  place 
under  the  beeeh-trees,  it  was  a  bright-eyed 
man,  with  hope  renewing  his  buried  youth. 
'  who  smilingly  returned  the  anxious  look  of 
his  mother's  misty  eyes,  whence  all  disguising^ 
mockery  had  fled. 

"There!"  said  Tom  with  triumph.  "The 
day  after  to-morrow  you  will  mount  your 
horse." 

He  rushed  off  on  his  bicycle  with  Lampson 
to  Sheffield,  and  was  so  full  of  his  plans  for 
Wayne  that,  on  returning  through  Baronden 
later  in  the  afternoon,  the  sight  of  a  man  in 
a  dogcart  being  driven  away  at  unusiud  speed, 
from  the  back  gateway  of  the  Manor  House 
came  almost  as  a  shock  to  him. 

"There's  our  friend  again!"  he  exclaimed. 
"  Now  what  has  he  been  up  to  ?  I  'd  clean  foi«- 
gotten  the  little  chap.  Bob.  He's  evidently 
found  him  out.  He's  getting  dangerous. 
We  11  keep  this  gentleman  in  sight." 

For  a  mile  or  two  they  followed  at  a  distance, 
much  wondering  how  Loris  had  contrived  to 
get  into  the  Manor  House.  But  when  it  be- 
came evident  that  the  dogcart  was  on  its  way 
to  Doncaster,  they  decided  to  turn  aside  and 
endeavom*  to  reach  that  town  before  him. 
Tom  believed  from  the  jauntiness  of  his  manner^ 
in  which  he  detected  a  certain  air  of  triumph, 
that  villainy  was  in  prospect.  It  might  be 
immediate.  With  his  usual  decision  he  de- 
termined to  frustrate  it. 

Their  manoeuvre  was  successfully  accom- 
plished. When  Loris  at  the  Doncaster  post 
office  presented  a  telegram  he  had  written  to 
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the  clerk,  be  was  t4>o  occupied  with  his  business 
to  notice  Tom   close    by    being   sppved    with 
HtAinps  of  various  kinds. 
■"Ximenea,  — ,  Fleet  Street,'"  read  out  the 


to    BarOnden.    Well,  if  h*  lakes  n  trap,  w 
won't  interfere.     But  if  he  doesn't,   we   cai 
olilige  him." 
Ho  another  tel^tam  was  sent  from  Loris  t 


cl«rk,pti 
ing  on  L 
'Send  Jo 
Hea  have 
tower  or 
Inn,  Doi 
"That 

Tom  h 

turned 
himself  1 
had  hea 

he   went 
desk  atH 

He  waitc. 

drivpn  off,  and  then  crossed  the  street 
to  where  his  friend  and  bicycle  were 
awaiting  him. 

"It's  a  ruinmy  message.  I  can't  say  that 
I  make  bead  or  tail  of  it,"  Tom  said.  "Jonea 
\n  to  be  sent  —  somewhere  —  perhaps  here  ; 
and,  if  so,  I  should  say  they  mean  to  have 
a  try  for  that  baby— pretty  soon.  But  it  'a 
ii  puzzle,  if  he 's  stolen,  tliat  people  like 
the  Strodes  should  have  a  hand  in  it.  The 
thing    to   l»e   done   is  to    keep   a    look-out   for 

"  We  might  telegraph  what  train  he  ia  to 
come  by,  and  meet  him  at  the  station,"  sug- 
gested Bob  after  pondering  the  message. 

"Good.  So  we  might;  and  be  there  and 
give  him  a  lift,  you  meanP" 

"Something  of  the  sort.  He  wil!  have  his 
instructions    from    Ximenes— probably   to    go 


"  Is  that  right  I " 

Ximenes,  bidding  Jones  to  Im  sent  by  the  eight 
morning  train  on  the  morrow. 

"You'll  have  to  work  this  lot,  then.  Boh," 
Tom  said  after  diligent  planning.  "  I  want 
the'  whole  morning  for  my  work  with  Wayne,"' 

"Yea,  111  tackle  Jones.  It  will  be  better 
every  way  that  you  shouldn't  appear.  I  don't 
believe  the  other  man  will  recognise  me.  if  he 
sees  me.  It  was  you  he  spoke  to  before.  80 
1  shall  go  boldly  in.  and  try  and  find  out  the 

"  And  offer  to  help," 

"  Oh.  yes  I  Offer  to  help,  I  'II  borrow  iv  trap 
for  a  hit  that  I  saw  in  the  yai-d." 

"This  holiday  is  turning  out  well."  said 
Tom  ;  "  1  shall  continue  to  Iwlieve  in  impulses. 
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despite    the    \rlse.      I   like   having   something 
to  do." 

To  Tom's  ardent  mind  the  fact  of  a  holidny 
presenting  him  with  somewhat  strenuous 
work,  instead  of  heing  a  mere  loafing  time, 
was  a  delight.  Only  his  experience  knew  what 
the  iittempt  to  put  renewed  life  into  the  de- 
vitalised frame  of  his  cousin  might  mean  to  ^ 
himself.  But  he  did  not  shirk  the  effort.  And 
when,  in  addition,  there  seemed  a  prospect  of 
further  activity  in  the  rescue  of  the  Imby,  it 
/Only  added  to  the  delight  of  the  country 
sojpurn. 

"  You  are  gi-eat  friends  with  that  nice 
little  Mrs.  Stixxie,  I  suppose,  aimt  ? "  Tom 
asked,  later  that  evening,  after  a  period  of 
thoughtful  silence. 

*'Ye8,   Tom." 

•*  That  baby  with  her— why  should  she  be 
making  any  mystery  of  it  ?  " 

"  Betty  is  incapable  of  making  a  myster>'," 
laughed  Mrs.  Fountayne  ;  "I  don't  know  an  y- 
<me  more  transparent,  if  thei-e  were  anything 
to  hide." 

**  But  she  was  uneasy.  Did  she  tell  you 
who  he  was  p  " 

**  She  said  her  sister  had  sent  him  to  her 
for  a  few  days.  Joan  is  the  wife  of  Mr. 
Andi-ew  Caixiyne,  whose  name  you  may  know  ; 
and  she  is  one  of  those  women  who  some- 
how get  themselves  mixed  up  with— how  shall 
1  describe  them  ?— losing  causes  of  one  kind  or 
another."  ^ 

**  Not  always  losing,  mother,"  put  in  Sybell 
warmly  ;  **  I  believe  she  has  helped  several 
l>eople  to  their  feet  again." 

Mrs.  Fountayne  turaed  to  her  daughter,  and 
a  quizzing  look  came  over  her  face. 

'*  Failures— they  were  then,  Sybell." 

"  No,"  said  Syliell  stoutly  ;  "  they  were  not, 
or  she  could  not  have  lifted  them.  Joan— we 
were  at  school  together,"  she  explained  to 
Tom ;  **  she  is  just  one  of  those  people  who 
can't  bear  to  see  things  going  wrong  without 
trying  to  set  them  right." 

**  And  naturally  she  gets  taken  in,  and 
makes  mistakes,"  said  her  motlier.  "  1  much 
prefer  Betty  to  her  sister.  Joan  rasps  one's 
conscience  somehow." 

**  Fault  of  the  conscience  pi^rhaps,"  Syl)ell 
murmui^d. 

"It  would  Ih^  she  I  saw  at  St.  Piwicras 
then,"  Tom  said,  a  light  breaking  into  his 
mind.  **  She  was  sending  the  child  off.  Tall 
and  fair,  and  scared  to  death." 

"She  is  tall  and  fair— but  scared  to  death  ! 
Joan  !  "    said  Sybell.      **  It  sounds  unnatural." 

**  I  assure  you  she  was.  I  told  you  a  little 
the  afternoon  I  came,  when  I  am  afraid  I  wfus 
.so  rude,  and  Mrs.  Strode  hurried  off.  A  man 
had  tried  to  jun^p  on  to  the  train— after  the 
baby— and  whether  she  was  afraid  for  the 
baby  I  can't  say." 


**  It  is  some  quixotic  work  of  Joan's,"  Mrs. 
Fountayne  said  thoughtfully,  tiu*ning  over  in 
her  mind  Betty's  uneasiness,  as  well  as  Tom's 
story. 

*'  The  man  is  now  in  this  neighbourhood. 
We  saw  him  to-dav — this  afternoon  in  the 
village,  coming  out  of  Mr.  Strode's  back  gate," 
said  Tom. 

Mi's.  FoimtajTie  looked  at  him  in  startled 
surprise. 

•'  Then  there  is  some  real  mysterj'.  The 
child  is  a  l)eautiful  and  uncommon  child.  How 
could  Joan  have  got  hold  of  him,  I  wonder? 
If  it  had  not  seemed  so  unlikely,  I  should 
say  I  knew  who  he  was."    She  sighed  slightly. 

'*  Tills  man  is  after  him.  We  found  that 
out  in  London,"  said  Tom  quietly.  "  And  as 
we  were  the  unwitting  means  of  bringing  him 
hei-e,  I  believe,  we  feel  bound  to  try  and  pro- 
tect the  child,  if  he  is  in  danger." 

And  then  he  told  his  *  heai^rs  all  that  had 
happened. 

The  next  daj",  soon  after  luncheon*,  the  voice 
of  Lany  himself,  calling  in  his  strenuous 
cheeiful  tones  for  "Poor,  poor!" — meaning 
thei'eby  the  master  of  Fountaynes— brought 
Tom  through  the  drawing-room  window,  in 
time  to  admii'e  Larry's  dismount  from  the 
pony.  He  had  brought  a  note  from  Betty, 
and,  having  given  it  up  with  some  disinclina- 
tion, Larry  trotted  on  to  the  lawn,  his  pink 
palms  outspread  backwards  in  his  anxious 
iMlancing,  as  he  hurried  up  and  down,  search- 
ing for  the  long  couch  and  its  occupant. 

**  This  baby  has  talked  so  incessantly  of  Mr. 
Founta>Tie,"  Betty  \*TX)te,  "  and  has  demandcKl 
so  imperiously  to  *  go  and  see '  him,  that  he 
gives  us  no  peace.  So  will  you  forgive  my 
sending  him  over  this  afternoon?  I  have  to 
go  to  Don  caster,  or  should  have  come  myself. 
I  think  Mr.  Fountayne  will  find  him  amusing, 
and  I  am  sure  you  will.' 


»» 


CHAPTER    VI. 

THE     afternoon's    REST. 

WHILST  Liirry  trotted  al)out  the  lawn  at 
Foimtaynes,  prattling  in  his  mono- 
syllabic chaos  of  many  tongues,  es>- 
tablishing  without  doybt  his  claim 
to  be  something  other  than  he  seemed  by 
the  pretty  regal  ways  which  Joan's  teaching 
had  not  banished,  a  little  scene  was  enacting 
at  the  Manor  House  which  would  have  thrilled 
Betty's  heart  with  fear,  if  some  second  sight 
could  have  revealed  it  to  her. 

Instead,  she  was  happily  bowling  along  the 
road  to  Doncaster,  her  mind  for  the  moment 
at  rest  as  to  her  little  guests  safety.  For, 
after  all,  what  could  the  spy  do  if  Larry's 
friends  were  cautious?     So  Betty  reasoned. 

Meanwhile  Ijoris  was  making  good  use  of 
unexpected  opportunities. 
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Adam  Hargraves.  tlie  midill^aged  gardrner, 
was  not  one  to  Alufkir-n  work  bewmse  John 
Strode  was  not  by;  yt-t  it  was  by  a  little  bit 
of  carelessness  of  his  that  Larry'a  enemies 
scoro<l. 

It  was  a  hot  iifiei-noon,  and  the  hoy  and 
Adam  had  just  fluished  mowing  the  rather 
steep  slope  which  raised  the  graveUe<l  terrace 
walk  almve  the  drive  In  front  of  the  house, 
when  the  delightful  time  for  tea  arrived. 
Adam  had  just  passed  through  the  gate  in 
the  wall  with  the  mowing-machine,  and  had 
liaiised  inside  the  bright  garden  to,  let  the 
Ikij-,  following  with  the  baiTOW  of  sweet- 
HmelHng  grass,  go  on  before  him.  He  was 
turning  to  lock  the  gate,  when  suddenly 
eook'a  voice  soimded  from  the  kitchen 
garden  beyond. 

"Adamt  Adam  T'  came  the  loud  in- 
sistent tones,  which  in  them.^elvee  ga^e 
evidence  that  master  and  mistress  woiv 
away,  and  which  put  out  of  Adam's 
slow  and  one-idea'd  head  for  the  mo- 
Tiient,  his  intention.  Not  even  rertioviiig 
the  key,  he  turned  and  trundled  the 
machine  to  the  place  where  Ann  stood, 
hot  and  red-faced,  shading  her  eycH 
from  the  blazing  sim,  and  looking  at 
him  in  wrathful  reproof. 

"  I  told  yon  I  wanted  them  bay 
leaves  and  eomi>  nmrjoram,"  she  re- 
proached as  he  drew  near. 

"  ^Vell,  ain't  the  ti'ee  afore  your  very 
eyes?"  he  retorted  with  a  depi-ecating 
smile.  He  was  a  widower,  and  had 
thoughts  uf  Ann.  "K  you'd  a  lifted 
your  hand  i'stead  of  sqiie«lin'." 

Uook  tossed  her  head,  and  the  three 
|itkssed  on  otit  of  sight ;  and  the  pleasant 
garden  was  left  silent  and  solitary  in 
the  blaze  of  the  afternoon  sun.  A  few 
minutes  later  the  high  wooden  gates 
by  which  the  drive  was  approached  fiom 
the  lane  were  pushed  noiselessly  open, 
and  two  men  entered.  They  paused 
for  a  moment  in  low-toned  conversation 
iK'fore  venturing  round  the  angle  which 
would  lead  along  the  straight  terrace 
to  the  front  door. 

From  where  they  stood,  the  massive 
dovecot,  standing  like  a  solitary  sentinel 
in  the  field,  evidence  of  the  importance 
i)f  the  Manor  House  in  the  olden  days, 
was  a  prominent  feature  in  the  wide 
view.  The  two  men  were  Loris  and  - 
.lones,  who  had  been  driven  to  tlie  inn 
5vt  Baronden  by  Lami)son.  His  dogcart  ^ 
was  now  put  up  at  the  inn  on  the  plea 
that  his  horse  requii'ed  a  rest  before 
i-et»irning  to  Doncaster.  whilst  he  himself 
was  stri\-ing  to  outwit  the  detectives. 

"There  will  be  no  one  about  for  half 
JiH  hour,  unless  it  is  a  maid."  Loris  wnw 
saying.  "They'll?  all  gone  out,  and  the 


ine9  ai-e  gone  to  tea.  But  we  must  be  quick. 
It  is  o»u-  beet  chance.  You  won't  surprise 
thai  man  out  of  doors.  He's  as  sharp  as  a 
neeille,  and,  moreover,  he's rect^iised  me;  but 
we  might  work  it  in  the  house  without  imme- 
diate discovery." 

Jones  was  listening,    hut  his  own   thought* 
were  also  occupying  his  mind  :  iis  they  moved  . 
on,   he    said,   nodding    his    head    towards    the 
dovecot  — 

"  Has    that    any    eonmiunication    with    the 
house,   have  yo»i  foimd  out?" 

Loris   turned   to    contemplate  the   big  stone 
building. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  ham  or  storehouse." 


The^  stole  quietly  along  the  terrace.— 1>.  718. 
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"It  is  a  dovecot.  It  is  rather  sti'ange,"  said 
the  other  musingly,  "  but  the  last  big  case 
that  I  was  in — duwn  Esfsex  way— thei-e  w«s 
just  Buph  ft  dovecot  as  that.  And  I  found  it 
very  useful.     I'll  pay  that  a  visit  presently." 

They  stole    quietly  along  the   terrace.     No 


Lampson  stood  motionless  in  the  deep  eliadow  of  the 


one  was  in  sight  or  hearing ;  the  hush  of  the 
aftcmoou  rest  wna  over  everything.  When 
they  reached  the  door  in  the  wall,  they 
looked  through  the  iron  grating,  and  their  ex- 
perienced eyes  soon  took  in  the  more  salient 
parts  of  the  house,  as  well  e&  assured  them  of 
the  Bolitariness  of  the  blazing  garden. 

"  A  pretty  place.  Early  Tudor,"  said  Jones 
presently.  "  I  know  just  what 's  inside : 
panelled  rooms  and  big  cupboards,  and  walls 
two  or  three  feet  deep.  And  that's  the  little 
chap's  room  up  there,"  he  added  quickly,  his 
eyes  noting  the  three  open  windows,  shaded 
by  lazily  flapping  muslin,  on  the  aill  of  one 
of  which  lay  a  child's  plaything. 


"And  that'll    i>e   the  drawing-room  below. 
Xow  we  must  part,"   he  added    briskly,  his 
mind  working  qnicldy.    "  You  go  and  arraiiK< 
for  a  trap  to  be  in  one  of  these  by-lanes  to- 
morrow morning  by  three  o'clock,  as  ne.ir  as 
imseihle  to  that  dovecot  out  there.    At  thn-c, 
go  slowly  along  the  ruhI 
to  Doncaster ;  go  to  tlic 
bottom  of  the  hill  thfri- 
and    wait    a    little,   Iml 
don't    Atti'act    attentiiiii. 
I  noticed  a  narrow  \mw 
—a  cart  track — you  eniiiil 
turn     down.       Wait    ui- 
drive    about     till     eight 
o'clock ;  then,  if  yon  don't 

inn— I  shall  have  put  it 
off,"  He  spoke  hurriedly 
and  surety. 

"You've  soon  nwdi- 
up  your  plan  ;  you  seem 
pretty  sure,"  said  Loris. 
"  Yes ;  they  've  givi'n 
me  a  chance."  And  he 
held  tip  the  key  of  the 
gate.  ■'  This,  and  youi- 
di-awings,  and  the  chap 
who  drove  me.  He  gave 
me  a  lot  of  information. 
I  suppose  there's  no  othi-i' 
baby  in  the  house  ?  It- 
wouldn't  do  to  get  hold 
of  the  wrong  one." 

Loria,  a  little  unwill- 
ingly, crept  away  aiid 
left  the  drive  impei'- 
ceived.  As  he  ifciwl 
from  the  lane  into  thi- 
street  of  the  village,  hi- 
noticed  Lampaon  saunt^n'- 
ing  idly  along,  his  hnnils 
in  his  pockets,  bis  pi)*' 
in  his  mouth ;  and  Ibi- 
faint  sense  of  recognitiiai 
he  was  conscious  nf  un- 
solved itaelf  into  tbr- 
recollection  that  he  ini9 
Jones's  driver.    A  Bilddm 

thought  came:  here  were  means  to  his  hand. 
"I  suppose  you're  going  back  to  Donrastt-i' 

with  that  cart  of  yimrs  ?  "  he  asked,  stopping 

and  looking  him  over. 
"I'm  not  particular  to  an    hour  or  tiri,"" 

Lampson     answered,     with     admirable    nmi- 

c  balance. 
His     clothes,     Ixnrowed    from    one    of   the 

Fountaynes'  groonis,  fitted  him ;   and  be  lud 

caught   the  slight  swagger  inseparable  from 

any  Yorkshire  young  man  who  has  anything 

to  do  with  horseflesh. 
"  Because  I  can  give  yon  another  jot  if  T"" 

are  willing  to  wait  a  bit." 
"I  don't  mind,"' Lampson  answered. 
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"That  gentleman  y»u  drove  out  has  gone 
on,  surveying  up  there,"  indicating  the  hill 
l)ehind  him,  to  which  the  road  ascended.  "  He  'U 
probahly  sleep  at  his  imcle's,  but  he  wants  to 
get  off  by  the  first  train  in  the  morning  up 
to  town.  Could  you  wait  till  then?  Four 
o'clock  or  so,  I  expect  it  is." 

Lampson  looked  round  the  landscape,  con- 
sidering, took  the  pipe  out  of  his  mouth, 
looked  at  the  half-consiuned  ashes  in  the 
bowl,  and  put  it  back. 

•*I  don't  mind,"  he  said  slowly,  at  last. 
"You'll  make  it  worth  while?  It's  a  good 
few  hours." 

**Oh,  I'll  give  you  a  so  v.  for  the  job,  and 
pay  your  expenses  and  a  good  supper.  How  '11 
that  do  ?  " 

"It's  a  good  few  hours,"  Lampson  objected. 
"  Make  it  twenty-five." 

"Twenty -five  it  is  then.  Be  ready  in  the 
inn  yard  a  few  minutes  before  three.  We 
shall  have  to  go  without  breakfast — it's  too 
early  to  wake  them  up." 

Loris  was  pleased  with  the  ease  with  which 
this  transaction  was  accomplished,  without 
i*ousing  any  coniments  or  local  wonder.  This 
driver  lived  seven  miles  off,  and  would  not 
be  available  for  questioning,  later  on  the 
morrow,  when  they  would  be  in  possession  of 
Larry. 

Lampson  passed  along  the  street*  and  when 
the  cottages  grew  spai*ser  still  sauntered  on 
up  the  hill,  revolving  matters  in  his  mind 
during  his  apparently  aimless  progress.  Hq 
had  contrived  to  secure  Jones  as  a  fare  at 
the  Doncaster  station  by  an  easy  ruee^  and 
had  responded  liberally  during  the  seven 
miles'  drive  to  his  questions.  It  was  now  his 
purpose,  by  a  roimdabout  way,  to  reach  Foim- 
taynes  some  time  during  the  evening  to  tell 
his  news  to  Tom. 

His  way  at  first  started  by  the  side  of  a 
copse,  planted  down  a  rapid  slope  above  the 
meadows  below;  but  when,  after  a  mile  or 
so  the  plantation  ended,  a  narrow  roee^hedged 
descending  lane  to  the  right,  leading,  as  he 
judged,  to  the  Manor  fields,  tempted  him  to 
turn  along  it,  and  leave  the  longer  circuit 
he  had  planned. 

The  rounded  hiU,  bounding  the  little  lake 
and  Manor  demesne,  now  hid  the  house 
itself  from  view,  and  it  was  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  pleased  surprise  and  interest  that, 
after  a  short  descent,  he  came  suddenly 
upon  the  bursting  spring  of  a  beautiful 
trickling  stream  and  the  tumbledown  ruins  of 
an  old,  disused  chapel.  Its  situation  was  so 
solitary,  and  so  apparently  purposeless,  that 


Lampson's  interest  was  roused  sufficiently 
to  make  him  climb  the  bank  from  the  lane 
to  explore  the  ruins. 

They  were  complete  ruins  of  a  long-de- 
serted building— a  little  bit  of  wall  here, 
the  fragment  of  an  arch  there :  nothing 
consecutive  to  reveal  the  beauty  of  its. 
original  architecture.  The  only  real  sign  of 
its  ^former  puipose,  beyond  the  fragments  of 
carving,  was  its  cruciform  shape,  still  clearly 
visible,  even  though  a  grove  of  larches  had 
encroached  on  one  side.  Their  greenness  and 
the  shadows  beneath  them  gave  an  added 
charm  to  the  little  place,  still  apparently 
held  sacred,  and  enclosed  from  the  surround- 
ing fields.  What  could  be  the  history  con- 
nected with  this  withdrawn  and  ruined  house 
of  prayer  ? 

A  slight  sound  of  falling  stone  near  at 
hand  suddenly  caught  his  ear.  He  moved 
a  little  in  the  direction  of  the  sound, 
keeping  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  till 
he  stood  looking  down  upon  a  larger  heap 
of  stones  and  masonry  than  he  had  till  then 
observed.  The  noise— a  slight  one— continued 
at  intervals,  and  Lampson,  scrutinising  closer^ 
saw  that  under  the  overturned  stones  must 
once  have  been  a  cell  or  room,  which  still 
displayed  the  half-bricked-up  aperture  serving 
as  entrance.  The  very  bricks  were  time- 
worn  and  crumbled;  but  it  was  the  sound 
of  their  falling .  which  he  now  found  had 
attracted  his  notice.  One  fell  with  a  little 
cloud  of  dust  and. mortar  as  he  loqked. 

Impelled  by  some  unconscious,  impulse, 
he  withdrew  further  into  the  shadow  of  the 
trees. 

In  a  minute  or  two  another  brick  fell,  and 
Lampson,  standing  motionless,  watched  the 
dislodgment  of  another  bit  of  masonry,  fol- 
lowed by  the  appearance  of  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  the  man  he  had  driven  in  the 
morning;  who,  dusty  and  with  anxious  face 
and  disordered  dress,  stood  inhaling  the  sweet 
evening  air  in  long  breaths,  his  keen  glance 
sweeping  the  enclosure. 

Lampson  stood  motionless  in  the  deep 
shadow  of  the  trees,  his  one  consciousness 
a  desire  to  get  away  unobserved. 

Retreating  noiselessly,  trusting  that  the 
green  darkness  overhead  and  the  close  stems 
of  the  larches  below  would  hide  his  moving 
form  from  observation,  he  crept  through  the 
copse,  and  dropped  down  the  bank  into  the 
lane. 

Thence,  hidden  by  its  curves,  he  hurried 
along  towards  Fountaynes,  believing  that  his 
presence  in  the  ruins  had  not  been  discovered. 


a>    (L  w  •  u) 


IE  words  quoted  by 
.  Pail),  from  the  pro- 
let  Malni-hi,  and  thiia 
ceiving  his  aanction 
id  endorsement,  are 
ry  startling. 
To  lis  Esau  is  a  far 
ore  lt>val)le  man  than 
.coll.  if  the  verse 
^  run  thus,  "  Esau  I 
r«dl.  b>it  Jacob  I 
.ted  "  —  hate<l  for  liis 
ceit.    his    selflahnesK. 

ould   not   have    been 

rprised ;    but    as   tbe 

Kt  stands,  it  seems  to 

diet  a  ebock   on   all 

r  conceptions  of  God 

"  and  of  His  relations  Ui 

meo.    Can  we  imdi'nttand  it?     WTiat  is  the 

explanation  of  the  apparent  paradox  ? 

To  understand  it,  we  must  cai'efully  study 
the  characters  of  the  men  themselves.  It  is  to 
that  study  I  now  invite  my  ivaders ;  and,  If  I 
mistake  not,  we  shall  come  across  a  serious 
and  practical  lesson  that  we  shall  be  wise  to 
ponder  and  to  learn. 

Let  UH  consider  first  the  character  of 
Esau. 

The  words  which  arc  recorded  of  the  twin 
hrothens  E^u  and  Jacob  are  prophetic  of  all 
their  after  character.  "  The  boys  grew  :  and 
Esau  was  a  cunning  huntei',  a  man  of  the 
field  ;  and  Jacob  was  a  plain  man,  dwelling  in 
tents  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27). 

Elsau  the  boy  grew  inUt  E»nii  the  man— bold, 
active,  cour^^ous  and  fearle.is.  with  a  dash  of 
venturesomeness  about  him  that  always  adds 
to  the  attractiveness  of  a  man's  charactei'. 
Then  again,  Esau  was  evidently  a  man  of  sti-ong 


affections— both  sona  had  apparently  inherilnl 
from  their  father  Isaac  a  considerable  anioun! 
of  natural  feeling— and  Still  more  in  the  history 
he  appeals  to  our  sympathy  as  a  wronged  mw 
always  appeals  to  us.  He  was  cheated  out  "' 
his  birthright,  and  I  suppose  there  is  "•' 
reader  of  the  old  story  whose  sympathies  4' 
not  go  with  Esau  rather  than  with  his  wily 
brother  Jacob.  Then  ^ain.  what  a  noble  mi 
frank  forgivingness  Eeau  exhibits  when  at  Ivt 
he  meets  the  brother  who  had  so  WtletlT 
wronged  him  I  Instead  of  taking  bis  reven^. 
a'l  we  should  have  expected,  and  as  JaC'i" 
himself  expected  he  would  have  done.  I^*- 
meet«  him  with  a  large  and  brotherly  lov 
"  And  E!sau  ran  to  meet  him.  and  emhwo-; 
him,  and  fell  on  his  neck  and  kissed  him  :  an<i 
they  wept"  (Gen.  xxxiii.   4). 

This  is  the  man— frank,  free,  generotis.  o|«i- 
handed,  courageous- and,  as  his  picture  i- 
drawn  in  the  historj',  he  is  naturally  a  fc 
more  attractive  character  than  Jacob.  He  t-^ 
in  a  word,  the  type  of  the  pleasant.  upM- 
handed  man  of  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  ff 
this  man  we  read,  "  Emu  I  haitd,"  H"» 
can  we  understand  this  ?  There  is  one  senvt 
that  explains  this  textr— that  explains  God- 
invincible  repugnance  t«  Esau,  pleaswii. 
generous  man  of  the  world  thmigh  he  wa- 
— and  it  is  this :'  Esau  is  the  type  of  the  "W- 
without  religion. 

FYom  first  to  last  there  is  no  trace  of  any 
religious  principle  in  him.  He  begins  bL«  lit' 
by  selling  his  birthright,  the  sacred  po.'Htipn 
of  the  eldest  son  as  head  and  patriarch  anil 
priest  of  the  family,  for  "  a  mess  of  pottage': 
he  grows  to  manhood,  and  is  so  careless  ol 
the  covenant  of  God  that  he  marries  a  heathen 
C'anaanitish  wife,  much  tiy  the  grief  of  hi^ 
father.  Isaac ;  and,  in  consequence  of  thi^ 
absolute  lack  of  all  religion  and  religiousni^sf 
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ill  his  character,,  we  see  it  slowly  but  surely 
deteriorate  in  moral  value  and  strength. 

Esau  goes  as  surely  downhill  as  we  shall 
see  Jacob  climb  higher  and  higher,  and,  at  the 
end  of  Esau's  life,  we  find  him  at  last  severing 
himself  and  his  lot  entirely  from  the  people 
of  God,  going  out  from  them,  as  we  should 
say,  into  the  world;  and  the  writer  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews  paints  his  likeness — 
the  likeness  of  this  man  devoid  of  all  religion 
—in  one  stinging  and  sad  w^ord :  he  says  a 
** profane"  person  is  **such  as  Esau,**  and  he 
tells  us  how  at  last,  when  he  woke  up  to  the 
value  of  what  he  had  lost  by  the  sale  of  his 
birthright,  he  found  it  too  late  to  undo  the 
past.  **When  he  would  have  inherited  the 
blessing,  he  found  no  place  of  repentance, 
though  he  sought  it  carefully  with  tears.** 

*^ Esau  I  hated^'' !  It  is  a  great  lesson  for 
us.  How  often  do  we  see  the  character  of 
Ksau  reproduced  in  daily  life,  and  the  uncon- 
verted and  irreligious  man  of  the  world  im- 
presses us  more  favourably  than  his  religious 
bi-other ! 

He  is  frank,  open-hearted,  generous,  hospit- 
able, kind,  even  forgiving,  a  good-natured 
and  pleasant  companion  for  an  idle  hour,  and 
we  are  conscious  of  a  secret  attraction  to  him, 
whilst,  possibly,  we  are  I'epelled  by  the 
narrowness  and  faults  of  his  more  religious 
bi'other. 

Ah  I  not  so  does  God  judge  men.  God  cares 
comparatively  little  for  these  superficial  pleas- 
antnesses of  character,  which  are  but  natural 
qualities  without  an  atom  of  moral  meaning  or 
worth,  and  are  as  valueless  as  the  smile  on 
some  people's  faces.  God  does  no  task  if  that 
man  is  frank  and  trustful  and  generous  to  his 
tellows;  but  He  asks,  first  of  all,  "What  is 
lie  to  Me?  What,  in  the  deepest  depths  of 
his  heart  is  he  to  his  God?** 

He  may  be  weak,  he  may  be  full  of  miser- 
able imperfections,  but,  if  in  his  inmost  soul 
there  is  any  turning  to  God,  He  can  do  some- 
thing for  that  man.  His  fires  may  purge  out 
the  dross  from  the  gold,  if  there  is  any  gold 
there ;  but,  if,  on  the  contrary,  there  is 
nothing  but  dross  in  the  heart — if,  in  the 
s;u!ret  places  of  his  being,  there  is  no  longing 
Uvv  God,  no  fear  of  God,  no  religion— God  can 
<1()  nothing  for  that  man  :  he  will  sink  lower 
ii7>d  lower,  until  at  last  he  is  branded  with 
this  eternal  infamy — ^'Esau  I  hated" 

It  is  the  one  lesson  that  the  young  of  the 
pi*esent  day  most  need  to  leara.  They  are 
pleasant,  often  well-informed,  companions; 
they  are  free-hearted,  generous,  open-handed; 
they  draw  out  one's  heart  far  more,  possibly, 
than  some  who  ai'e  pi*ofessing  Christians — 
and  yetj  if  these  qualities  are  all,  they  are 
nothing  to  God.  He  asks,  first  of  all  and 
above  all,  one  question :  "  What  are  they  to 
Me?  Have  they  been  'bom  again'?'*  If 
not,  then  all    the    qualities   of   the  flesh  will 


count  for  nothing;  they  will  find  themselves 
at  last  among  those  whom  Christ  described 
in  words  even  more  awful  than  those  which 
are  used  of  Esau:  "Depart  from  Me,  for  I 
never  knew  you." 

And  now  let  us  turn  to  the  character  of 
Jacob  as  contrasted  with  that  of  his  brother 
Esau. 

That  character  is  drawn  with  considerable 
detail  for  us  in  the  charming  and  inimitable 
pages  of  Genesis. 

First  of  all,  Jacob  is  always  a  timid  man. 
We  see  his  natural  fearfulness  in  his  flight 
from  home  to  avoid  the  vengeance  Esau  had 
threatened ;  we  see  it  in  his  servile  sul>- 
mission  to  the  hard  terms  Laban  imposed '  on 
him— although  here  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that 
his  love  for  Rachel  should  be  borne  ih  mind ; 
for  there  is  nothing  too  hard  for  love  to  do, 
no  sacrifice  that  is  not  a  joy  to  love.  We  see 
it  also  in  his  life  as  a  menial  servant  and 
stranger  in  his  uncle  Laban*s  house.  We  see  it 
in  his  stealing  away  from  Laban  unawares,  and 
in  the  elaborate  precautions  he  takes,  when  he 
hears  Esau  is  coming  to  meet  him,  to  appease- 
his  brother ;  and  so  throughout  the  whole  of 
Jacob's  life — Ife  is  like  a  maltreated  animal„ 
trembling  at  the  approach  of  man.  There  is 
little  manhood,  little  courage,  little  natural 
nobleness,  in  the  man. 

There  is  a  still  lower  side  to  his  character. 
Timidity  is  always  in  danger  of  becomings 
craftiness  and  slyness,  and,  in  Jacob's  case, 
it  actually  did  so.  His  own  name,  given 
him  when  he  was  born— Jacob,  the  crafty  one 
— was  prophetic  of  his  after  life.  He  begins 
by  buying  his  brother's  birthright — an  un- 
genero\is  act,  to  say  the  least — and  he  goes  on 
to  rob  him  of  the  patriarchal  blessing  by 
fraud  ;  he  tricks  Laban  even  when  he  is  pre- 
tending to  serve  his  interests  ;  and  at  last, 
when  living  with  his  old  father,  Isaac,  in 
Hebroq,  characteristically  enough,  he  takes 
care  to  keep  all  his  own  flocks  and  herds  at 
Shechem,  so  that,  when  Isaac  died  and  Esau 
came  to  claim  his  share  of  the  fi'atemal  pro<> 
perty,  Esaii  might  not  lay  his  strong  hands 
on  aught  that  was  Jacob's. 

This  is  the  man,  crafty,  supple,  ingenuous, 
double-dealing,  the  true  ancestor  in  these 
respects,  as  well  as  in  those  nobler  ones  we 
shall  consider  in  a  moment,  of  that  Israel  to 
whom  he  gave  his  covenant  name. 

And  yet  this  is  the  man  of  whom  we 
read,  ** Jacob  I  loved"  Can  we  understand 
it?  I  think  we  can;  for  there  is  also  a  key 
here  which  will  unlock  the  secrets  of  this 
verse. 

First  of  all,  notice  there  was  •  a  nobler 
side  to  Jacob's  character. 

He  was  of  indomitable  perseverance,  and 
then,  in  the  next  place,  he  was  of  a  deeply  and 
tenderly  affectionate  nature.  His  love  for  his 
aged  father,  and  especially  for  his  own  mother 
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Hobekah— a  love  that  eKt«n(1e<l  to  her  old 
nurse  Deborah,  to  whoui  he  offered  a  home 
in  Bethel ;  his  passionate  devotion  to  hif< 
wife  Rjwhpl  and  her  sons,  Joseph  and 
BeDJauiin ;  the  tearful  and  plaintive  grirf 
of  the  old  man  when  he  was  threatened  with 
the  \6^  of  his  darling  Benjamin— all  these  are 
indications     of 

depth  of  affec- 

tionateness    in  .    ' 

Jacob.  Still 
theiie  qualities 
urn  not  suffi- 
cient to  explain 
the  words  of 
the  text,  for, 
lil(e  the  chai'- 
actecistics  of 
thpy, 


aU. 


natural 
n'ments. 

go  yet  deeper 
if  we  desire  to 
iinderytand 
whv  God  said, 
'•  Jacob       I     , 

We  shall 
find  the  key 
here  to  be  the 

fitted  the  char- 
acter of  Ksau. 
Jacobwas 

man.     I   think 

natural    religi- 

Jacob's      char- 
acter from  his  /'    '  - 
earliest  years.                      .        • 

That     birth- 
right       scene,  the  rev.    u.   a 
when          he  ,,  ,j^«.  b.*h«~< 
bought    his 

brother's  rights  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  was 
really  only  a  «Tong  means  used  to  secure  a 
right  end— the  position  of  heir  to  the  covenant 
of  God— and  that  Jacob  seized  the  chance 
only  shows  how  deeply  he  felt  the  imfiortance 
of  what  Ksau  despised. 

Step  by  step,  as  we  follow  the  life  of  Jacob, 
we  see  the  religiousness  of  his  character  coming 
out.  aissociated  as,  alas  1  ia  too  often  the  case, 
with  baser  elements,   but  still  there. 

Those  strange  appearances  of  God  tii  him, 
the  promises  expressly  vouchsafed  to  him  at 
Haran  and  at  Bethel,  the  direct  recognition 
of  the  hand  of  God  as  being  the  cause  of  all 
his  prosperity  whilst  he  waa  with  Lilian  (see 


Gen.  xxxi.,  verses  5.  7.  9,  11,  m,  the  vision 
at  Mahanaim,  the  prayer  before  he  nket  Esau. 
the  grateful  mention  to  f^ii  of  all  God'.- 
goodness  to  him— "Take,  I  pray  the<-,  uiv 
gift  that  is  brought  tu  thee,  because  God  lialh 
dealt  graciously  with  jne,  and  because  1  havi 
enough"  (Gen.  xsxiii.  11( — these  are  oiiiy 
some     of    thi' 

history  of  tlif 
natural    ivlip- 


may  -  be  said. 
"but  what 
about  bi< 
guile,  his  lie- 
ceit,  his  X«*- 
does  .  religion 
excuse  aD<l 
whitewasii 
these  things^ " 
No,  it  does  nni. 
but    religion 

thing  ebe.  foi- 


cleansed  Jacnl'. 


point  111 
Jacob's  HI.- 
—that  lonu 
night,  betoiT 
he  met  Esau, 
of  wre.stlinn 
with  Godl- 
"  ■""■''  That   -was  ihr 

night— to  a-' 

BARRETT,    D.D.  New    TcKla- 

.«  Butv  mreH.  IT.'  meut  tengiiaifi' 

-  of  iaeoh' 
conversion.  He  went  into  the  darkness  ainl 
the  struggle  one  man ;  he  came  out  of  i' 
.another  man,  lamed  for  life,  halting  on  hi'^ 
thigh— never  the  natural  man,  the  man  ii* 
such  parts  as  his  brother  Esau;  but  a  nrn 
man  that  Esau  never  wa«. 

His  name  was  changed.  Tbe  oW  nature— thi' 
Jacob  nature,  the  evil  and  crafty  nature— hwl 
been  for  ever  swept  and  purged  away.  And 
from  that  awful  night  of  wrestling  he  iriii) 
had  been  hitherto  known  as  Jacob  the  crafi)' 
one  becomes  "  Israel,"  the  prince  of  God. 

The  words  are  prophetic  which  tell  the  fi*i 
of  that  night  of  wrestling:  "The  siui  M« 
upon  htin  as  he  passed  over  Pennel," 
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Now  can  wo  understand  why  God  said, 
''Jacob  I  loved  "  / 

He  loved  hiui  not  for  his  meannesses  and 
duplicities  and  cunning,  for  those  God  hated 
more  than  we  do,  but  He  loved  him  Decauso 
underneath  all  these  e\il  qualities  there  were 
the  germs  of  a  nobler  natui'e,^  there  were  the 
seeds  of  the  religious  life.  He  loved  him 
Ixicause  God  saw  in  Jacob  the  miracle  of 
grace  which  the  new  birth  can  effect.  "If 
any  man  be  in  Christ  Jesus,  the  old  things 
are  passed  away :  behold,  they  are  Ijecome 
now." 

And  now  we  may  see  the  significance  of  the 
fii-st  words  we  read  of  Jacob,  as  he  is  con- 
trasted with  his  more  generous  and  attractive 
brother.  "  The  boys  grew  :  and  Esau  was  a 
ciuining  hunter,  a  man  of  the  field  ;  and  Jacob 
was  "  [not  "a  plain  man,"  as  in  the  A.V. ;  the 
word  does  not  mean  that,  but]  "  a  perfect 
man  dwelling  in  tents  "  (Gen.  xxv.  27). 

A  perfect  man  !  Yes,  perfect  because  he  had 
in  him  the  germ  and  root  of  all  perfection — 
a  heart  that  yearned  after  God,  and  would 
one  day  find  Him  ! 

I  need  hardly  point  the  lesson  we  may  thus 
learn  from  this  old-world  historv.  We  have 
alr€»ady  learnt  the  one  lesson  Esau's  life 
ought  to  teach  us,  the  lesson  that  all  wealth 
of  natural  endowment  is  valueless  in  the  sight 
of  God,  unless  there  is  religion  beneath  it ; 
and  now  we  may  learn  from  the  character  of 
.lacob,  originally  so  far  inferior  to  that  of  his 
))rother,  the  opposite  and  completing  lesson, 
that  the  gravest  defects  of  character  may  all 


be  removed,  and  will  all  be  removed,  by  the 
gracious  miracle  of  the  new  birth. 

There  is  hope  for  all.  Some  of  us  may  be 
conscious  of  much  natural  imperfection  and 
defect,  of  great  temptation,  of  inbred  evil,  of 
hearts  stained  with  sin ;  we  may  have  been 
born  into  ,thc  world  as  Jacob  was,  with  a  bad 
heart,  but  still  there  is  no  need  for  despair. 
We  may  find  "the  old  things  passed  away," 
the  old  things  "  become  new." 

Hope  for  all !  A  Gospel  of  good  news  for 
all,  because  the  new  birth  is  possible  to  all ; 
and  if  anyone  asks  me  how  he  may  be  born 
again— how  this  vital  renewal  may  pass  over 
him— I  point  him  to  Jacob  ag;ain.  Listen  to 
the  words  in  which  the  prophet  Hosea  sums 
up  the  spiritual  meaning  of  that  night  of 
wrestling :  "In  his  manhood  he  had  power 
*with  God,  yea,  ho  had  power  over  the  angel, 
and  prevailed  ;  he  wept  and  made  supplica- 
tion unto  Him."  ' 

There  is  the  Di\'ine  isecret  of  the  new  birth : 
"  He  wept  and  made  supplication  unto  Him." 
Teiars,  tears  of  penitence  for  the  guilty  past ; 
pri^yer,  the  prayer  of  faith  for  a  present 
salvation.  "  He  made  supplication  unto  Him." 
This  is  alL  One  tear,  one  word,  a  word  of 
prayer—"  Lord,  save  me  !  " — and,  like  Jacob, 
it  shall  be  said  of  us,  "  In  his  manhood  he  had 
power  with  God."  And  from  Heaven  shall 
fall  this  sweet  word,  "  I  will  write  upon  him 
Mine  own  new  Name." 

Is  there  a  Jacob  among  the  readers  of 
this »  paper  ?  See  to  it  you  become  an  Israel 
ere  the  morning  breaks. 


THE    KINGDOM    OF    GOD. 

By  Arthur  L.   Salmon. 

(^\  ETTER  to  enter  maimed,  or  halt,  or  blind, 
1^     Into  the  Life  of  life,  than  be 
-*-^     An  exile  from  its  courts  eternally. 
If  I  should  gain  the  world,  and  find 
Myself  undone — 
Witli  every  good  gift  for  my  own  save  one— 

What  utmost  world-wide  gain  could  succour  me? 


Better  to  enter  maimed,  or  halt,  or  blind. 


THE     PRECOCIOUS    CHILD. 

By    an    Anxious    Mother. 


B  thinks  over  one  of  the  ino^t 
difflcnlt,  piobkms  that  parenid 
have  to  faoe — the  tminiiiR  of 
what  is  called  a  "  pre- 
cooiona"  child— the  beautiful 
imase  preeenta  iUelf  of 
one  such  child  :  Morjorie 
Fleminjr,  the  little  maid  be- 
loTed  of  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of 
whom  he  used  to  eaj,  "She'i! 
extraordinary 


:      I     • 


with, 


her  repeating  of  Shakespeare  overpowers  me  as 
nothing  eUe  does,"  She  ia  a  little  maid  with  "  a 
chubby,  healthy  face,  deep-set  and  broodint'  eyes, 
aa  eager  to  tell  what  ia  );oing  on  within,  aa  (o 
leather  in  all  the  (;lurieB  from  without :  quick  witli 
the  wonder  and  the  pride  of  life  ;  ejee  that  will 
not  soon  be  aatiefied  with  Keeing  :  childlike,  fear- 
lesa  :  a  mouth  that  will  not  soon  be  satisfied  with 
lore." 

"  Even  to  this  happr  creature  of  hcreclf 
Ib  Bll'BDOlcleiit :    solitude  to  her 
la  blithe  soclelj'  :   stie  Blls  the  air 
Wllh  gt&dneiB  and  iiiiroluntarr  songs." 

From  the  example  of  this  briEht,  dainty  thiniT' 
It  eeenjs  certain  that  a  gifted  child  U  not  ]vsa. 
but  more  of  a  ohild  because  of  it«  gifts- 
After  her,  how  many  others  follow  in  quick 
succession '. — boys  and  trirla,  little  apprecintcd  and 
understood  may  be,  through  the  fire  of  their 
childhood's  moulding  ;  only  revealing  tbe  true 
characters  they  possessed  when  the  part  they 
played  later  in  the  world  grave '  interest  to  any 
detail  of  their  early  training.  Mill,  Catlyle.  the 
Brontes,  R.  L.  Stevenson,  these  are  some  of  the 
names  that  occur,  with  which  .'^^ If- revelation  of 
childhood  is  connected.  To  no  me  of  these,  how 
different  life  would  have  been  under  different  early 
training  ! 

There  are  children  each  as  those  in  the  world 
to-day,  the  g-eniusea  of  the  future,  whose  stories 
will  one  day  be  read  with  interest  and  deliyhi  ; 
and  whose  rnronts  will  be  judKetl  according  to 
their  appreciation  and  unidance  of  the  yift  com- 
mitted to  their  cbanre,  according  to  the  miaiisini.' 
of    their    privileges    or    the    acceptance    of    tbt'ir 


great  responsibilities.  Kone  of  us  can  knoir 
.whose  the  baby  brow  destined  for  the  laareL  It 
beboTes  ns  to  deal  tenderly  and  wisely  with  all : 
recognising  what  ia  called  "  precocity  "  sa  reveal- 
ing an  abnormal  nature,  demanding  most  careful 
and  sympathetic  treatment. 

Precocity  does  not  always  manifest  iUetf  in 
pleaaing  forms.  Childten  are  sometimee  callal 
moody,  or  sullen,  or  stnpid,  when,  ia  reality. 
thoughts  are  seething  in  the  little  brains  too  bi;.- 
for  ntteninoe.  too  strange  perhaps  for  revelation. 
even  if  the  stammering  lips  could  falter  inl'> 
suitable  expression.  It  perhaps  is  true  in  child- 
ren, M  in   their  elders,  that  the  deepest   feeling  i> 

It  is  very  rarely  that  the  healthy  child  i~ 
morbid.  It  a  child  therefore  divplaja  inteiu- 
imagination,  or  impressionability,  tbe  fint  thin;: 
is  to  watoh  its  health  ;  the  next,  to  provide  an 
outlet  for  eafe  expreaaion  or  revelation,  and  to 
guide  or  even  sometimes  ignore,  wisely,  lett 
genius  break  or  mar  itself  in  the  too  frail  tene- 
ment it  occupies.  Do  not  stimulate  or  urire  ;  it* 
owil  trend  ia  enough  for  the  little  brain.  Di> 
not  twist  a  child's  mental  limbs  out  of  beantifiii 
childhood,  like  a  showman.  On  tbe  other  haniL 
do  not  diaoouroge  the  particular  bent  of  ttK- 
intellect,  even  if  it  seems   unusual   or  useless. 

'■  She  reads  all  she  can  lay  her  hands  on,"  tbe 
mother  of  a  eii-year-old  says  complaining!  y. 

"  Let  her  road,"  coonaels  a  wise  friend. 

Only,  instead  of  "  Tom  Jones.''  the  fiction  which 
quickened  the  imagination  of  Mar] oris  Fleming, 
or  the  too  lurid  or  common  lAles  often  given  to 
children,  see  that  equally  interesting,  but  mor? 
wholesome,  stories  lie  within  the  grasp  of  thc<w 
eager  fingers.  For  they  mutt  grasp  aomeLhin^ 
It  ia  the  parents'  wisdom  which  will  make  of  a 
new  story  a  rapture  ;  which  will  take  oar^  tha- 
the  expanding  imagination  exercises  its  magnificcni 
gift  around  wholesome  and.  above  all.  bright  and 
liappy  subjects.  For  it  must  expand  and  ezercif 
itself  somehow.  Qruesome  and  fnil  storica  are  a-y 
suitable  for  imaginative  or  nervous  children  :  i.-.r 
ideas  that  grow  fnll  under  the  stimnlns  of  j 
strong  interest  remain,  and  ha  cut.  and  bccua^= 
too  vivid   for   health. 
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fanoies    o-i 


AnotJier    : 


It  the  inmeintttion  'r«»che«  out  in  directlnns 
whkh  eeera  nnimtnral  or  •trangc,  provided  that 
thay  be  not  nnn'holeaome,  otill  let  it  huTc  free 
pla]'.  It  is  a  divine  gift.  A  little  boy  finda  in 
u  meagre  geography  book  of  nftmes  and  flgaroB. 
suffioient  matter  for  the  ezeicise  of  a  vivid 
imaginatioti  ;  weaving  ronnd  the  names  BQOh 
re  the  delight  of  older  experienoea, 
of  a  small  and  believing  eieter. 
sits  and  gazes  at  a  new  piotnr<.>- 
book  for  hours  together,  till  eveiy  detail  of 
erery  pioture  is  imprinted  on  his  brain.  Not  for 
nothing  is  aaoh   imagination,   sacb  concentration. 

It  must  be  remembered,  though,  that  the  gift 
of  fanny  can  be  qnite  as  much  a  torment  as  a 
joj,  especially  in  the  direction  of  fear.  Take  care 
that  no  threats  of  '*  bo^es,"  "  darkness,"  "  wild 
beasta,"  or  anything  myBtorious  (and  therefore 
terrible),  ehotild  frighten  any  child  ;  mnoh  less  a 
MnsLtive  ohild,  who  thinks,  and  remembers,  aiid 
broods.  One  gifted  woman  relates  how  she,  as  a 
little  ohild,  was  tormented  by  the  family  pictures, 
from  which  huge  heads  seemed  to  oome  and 
follow  her  about,  and  by  the  figures  in  the  walU 
jnper    of    her    room.    Another   ardent  imagination 


remembers  a  whole  drama  of  evil,  BnrroundiDiT 
the  unpicturenque  figure  of  an  ailing  uncle,  who 
must  not  be  nnodvisedly  approached  or  disturbed. 
Things  do  not  aran  lo  a  child.  They  are  there — 
r«al.  ^lio  that  has  read  the  inoompamble  and 
lovely  "Invisible  Playmate"  (putting  aside  for 
the  moment  the  further  theory  that  seems  to 
follow  from  the  experience  therein  dealt  with). 
who  that  remembers  his  own  childhood,  can 
donbt  this  7 

In  order  to  work  bencfioially  upon  a  child's 
nature,  we  must  try  to  under.'tund  it.  For  this, 
we  must  ouUivate  a  fine  and  qaick  obflervation — 
observation  of  children  that  is  not  merely  ereing — 
and  not  only  observation,  but  a  gift  of  penetra- 
tion, ■■  B  divining  faculty,"  offspring  o(  child-love, 
tact,  remembranoe  of  one's  own  childhood,  sym- 
pathetic insight.  In  order  to  read  a  child's  minil 
we  need  imagination,  and  ''  all  imagination  is  the 
readjustment  of  individual  experience,"  the  result 
of   remembrance. 

A  child  that  docs  not  want  to  play,  aud  care^ 
nothing  for  stories,  will  be  regarded  as  queer. 
But  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  there 
are    differenoes     of     childish     fancy.       A     ohild'a 


f<f*-   ^^/, 


can  *r'c  to  this  day  the  stories  told  by  a  nurse 
to  keep  her  quiet  ;  the  maleficent  white  spectre 
coming  up  the  avenue,  and  the  very  shape  of 
The  trees  near  it  and  behind  it.  the  bear  lurking 
in  n  garden  porch,  the  feothem  coming  up 
between  the  boards  of  a  play  landing.'.  She  can 
still  Jtel  the  heaving  of  her  bed,  from  under 
which,  if  she  stirred  or  cried.  ( 
mysterious    and     shapeless,    would     emerge  [ 

soo 


whole  imaginati 
by  the  prepondi 
of  images  ;  on 
world,   another 

when    he   looks 


life  "  may  be  specially  coloured 
nt  vividness  ot  a  certain  order 
child  may  live  in  a  coloured 
a  world  of  sounds,  another  in 
Every  child  la  fancying 
things,   when    he   touches    and 


among  them.  Pew  on  the  grass  is  "  th« 
grass  crying."  A  babe  the  other  doy  begged  a 
lady   not    to    kiss    him.      He    did    not    like    "  the 
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puddles  on  his  cheeks."  "  The  wind  and  the  rain, 
iiatl  the  moon  '  walking,'  aome  oat  to  see  hi-r. 
and  the  flowere  '  woke-up '  with  the  same 
lAUdable  object."     ("  Inritible  PluymAte.") 

A  child's  quick  imitativene^  will  lead  him  to 
copy  "Brown-npa"  at  a  very  earlv  ace.  Herein 
liea  the  parent's  power ;  and  herein  lies  also  a 
danirer.  He  'loeti  what  he  seen  others  du.  Ho 
takes  his  cue  from  his  cldera  ;  lifnco  a  difficnlty. 
hence  the  niialeoiling  force  ai  example.  To  tell  » 
obild  to  behave  like  his  elilera  is  unwiw,  becauiH- 
he  cannot  alwavs  do  so,  and  oatinot  discrimiuatu 
when  it  is  possible,  when  imptHsible ;  and  qimli- 
fications  seem  to  a  quick  child  evaaions.  He  sees 
Ibe  want  of  lo:;ic  in  an  order  that  would  say  in 
one  minute.  ■■  Behave  like  father,  or  mother,"  and 
in  another.  "Little  boj'd  and  girls  mnst  be  seen, 
hut  not  heard. "  And.  unhappily,  there  are  always 
elders  ivith  wliom  the  little  ones  must  come  in 
contact  whose   bebaTioor  is  «eldom  edifylnj^. 

It  is  hard  to  suggest  the  kind  of  nuuiagement . 
Huitable  to  a  clever  child  which  woald  not  bo 
saitable  to  >JI  children :  thonxh  in  the  former 
case  it  ia  more  of  a  strain  perhaps  to  the  parciK. 
who  has  to  )[uard.   le^t  he  be  caught  napping. 

A  wise  parent  makes  very  few  rales,  but  Huch 
n«  there  are  shoillil  appear,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  unquestionable.  This  can  be  done,  not  no 
much  l)y  saying  "  Don't."  on  by  cipecting  "  Do." 
These  rules  should  be  part  oC  a  child's  world,  ok 
much  as  his  dinspr  or  , his  bed.  The  right  thiuif 
Hhontd  bo  expected  of  hiin  as  if  it  were  inevit- 
able;  and  Co  do  this  effectively  all  our  own  words 
and  actions  must  secin  tu  the  obild  as  inevitably 
right  Olid  consistent.  A  child  can  understand 
eonsistenc.r.  But  inoonsisteucy,  saying  oue  thing 
at  one  time  and  another  thing  at  another,  an 
irregular  manner  o[  proceeding,  a  break  of  the 
■' custom"  which  is  the  child's  oonccption  of  whnt 
is  "right.''  ruins  the  straight  conscience.  He  soon 
saiiiH  a  respeot   for   what  is    customary,  for   wlint 


hrnkxn 


:Mnch  is  effected  in  the  training-  of  a  clevrr 
child,  if  he  is  cHeovragnl  to  exercise  his  own 
will  in  moml  decision.  There  is  n  good  war 
and  a  bad  way  of  approaching  a  child.  If 
authority  is  alway.s  presented  as  hottilf  to  n 
child'n  own  natural  wishes,  octifitiefi,  livelinesses. 
lie  may  perhaps  be  mastered  and  cowed  by  tb-- 
rxercise  of  it.  or.  if  very  enterprining.  he  wilt 
iiianax<<  ^  elude  it  but  he  will  not  be  morally 
trained  by  it.  It  is  often  the  best  children,  a- 
well  a.t  rho  cleverest,  who  have  most  of  thr 
rebel  in  them.  Using  authority  always  as  a  pn>- 
liibitiou  to  natural  propensities  and  impuL*^. 
reisults  in  various  devices  and  nm>  to  evade  v ; 
and  HO  it  becomes  more  or  less  reaponeible  foi 
deceit  and   denial. 

The    right    method    of    training    is    that    which 
develops  and   strengthens  by   exercise   of  obedieno- 
ur  seU-resuaint.     "  DiiBoolt  actions  tend   to   reali-^- 
themselves  in   the  nwosnrc   in   which  the   ideas    if 
them  become  olear  and    persistent."      Oet    a    chill 
to    follow    out    steadily     in    thonght    an     act    10 
which    he    is  disinclined,   and  the   disinclinatinD   i' 
half   ma;^tered.      '■Suggestion."    oa   it  is    called,    i- 
an   immense  foroe  in  training.    It  prodnoes   amai- 
ing    results    for    good    as    also,     alas  I      for     eril 
Suifire^t     right    actions,     do    not     prohibit     wroufr 
ones ;   an   enterprising    child    may    be    led    by    ib.- 
prohibition   to   do    what    he   is    bidden    not   to  <ln. 
That  ii  a   bad   effect  of    suggestion.      Itedace    fur- 
biddinjis  to  a  minimum.      The  mind   fall   of   g:oi>l 
ideas   has    no    room    for    evil    thoDghtH.      Try    aw) 
help  the    higher    self    to   detach    itself    from    ami 
control   the    lower    »<eir.      At   first  **  Uother    woold 
like.''   or   any  one.  or  even   thing    the  chUd    1otc7>. 
may    be    used    as    suggesting    inflaeooes.      Try    lo 
aialir  iiclf-oontrol   by   preparing  for  anything   iliS- 
unlt.    Preparatory   and  warning   suggestion    can   h- 
applied   in   many   ways  and   times.      Let   the   lirtlt- 
i>]ie  see    that   it  is  /iliiiMnt   to  oblige.      Uive    him 
a  minute,  or  evm  a  plaoe.  to  think  in.     Enoonragr 
'lometimes  by,  "Yon  run,  if  yon  will  try."  t- 
a  weak  will,  shrinking  from  a  difficult   self- 
repressive  action.     A  child   over-ruled,  nevir 
left  unmolested  and  free  to  do  wliat  it  Likes, 
will   not  submit  ;;raciously.      Do   not  exact. 
Let    the   will    be   nsed.      Be  scmpulons  awl 
exact  in   the    use    of    words.      Be    jnsl.   fair. 
impartial. 

Uow  ncT  to  rule  may  be  best  expressed  by 
the  wonls  "slovenly  discipline" — discipUnr. 
that  is  to  say.  which  presents  laws  in  their 
most  uninvitini;  aspect :  in  attemationi  ••% 
gushing  tondcmcea.  weak  sentimental ity,  ai>! 
remorseleiis  attention  to  the  petty-  deUi!- 
which  harass  and  annoy ;  fits  of  yKTrruBK-i' 
which  are  not  really  government,  but  mt^n- 
IF  le^u  futile  straggles  of  wills  and  r^stiaiui- 
which  one  will  at  least  is  bent  on  evadin;:. 
and  lon-r  periods  of  uefflect  and  letiinf 
alone.  A  child  brought  tip  thus  will  gruir 
rebellious  and  disobedient. 

Perhaps  it  may    be    more    difficult    to   P'-: 
obcdicnc;  from  a  precocious  child  than  fioci 
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any    other    kind    of   ''difBcult"    ch 
elevernefls  which  is   snoh  a  delight. 
?>ee    further,  deeper,    more    oil    roui 
and      reaiat     con-ventions*  which 
otwerred    by    him,    oa    by    the 
luitjority   of  children.     To  auoh. 
vill   be  more  irksome 
Hweet  natriiro   which 


iae 


Cou- 


<loe9     not     qnention. 
parent   will   allow  for   thia   tar 
jipointrnesn,   and    not    miscall    i 
naiightiuesB ;     and    will    eiplaii 
or    reaBon,   or  appeal   («   n 
whenever  it   ia    posaible. 
"training     a     child      need 
always    mi.'aii    iniuiteTitif^    it 


I  have  taken  no  acoonnt  of 
the  bad  aide  of  precocity,  aach 
as  shows  itaelf  in  impiBhness, 
ugly  tricks,  ill  manners.  Saoh 
preoodty  is  the  eiidenoe  of 
fooliah  spoiling  and  neglect  on 
the  part  of  the  parents.  They 
reap  what  they  have  sowed.  A 
precooiooB  child,  in  ita  good  and 
ordinary  sense,  is  a  jcreat  and 
abnormal  gift,  to  be  gravely  and 
eamestlj,  as  w^ll  aa  thankfully 
iWlt  with. 


HOTE  BT  A  FAMILY  DOCTOR. 

Pbgcocitv   simply   means   early 
or  prematDre  developmenL    Now- 
iul^s  the  word  is  oied  to  imply 
that  the  fartdliet  are  developed 
mora  than  ia  natnral  or  luaal  at 
a  given  ^e.     In  order  to  nnder- 
Ktand    the      medical     aspect    of 
precocity — using  the  word  in  ite 
reatricCed  sense — it   must  bo   re- 
membered that  dnring  obildhood  it  is  natural  for  the 
body  and   mind   to  grow  and  develop  toother    in 
proportion  fc  the  age  of  the  child.     In  a  preoocions 
child  the  structural  advance  of  the  brain  is  beyond 
itt  jeara.      For    the    perfect    development    of    the 
human    body    it    ia  necessary    that  all   its   various 
organs  sliould   be  healthy  and  perform  their  func- 
tions  regularly    and    efficiently.      It    is,    therefore, 
nC'cessar;  that  their  nutrition    ahould    be    satisfac- 
tory.    Let  U8  consider  the  brain.    Its  lite  may   be 
•Tjiid    to   conaiflt    of    two    phaseo.      First    of    all,  it 
elaborates     a     highly     complex     proteid     nubstanoe 
called    protoplasm,    which,     in    turn,    breaks    down 
into    simpler    substances,   some    of    which    are    re- 
claboruted.     The  enertfy   necessary   for   thought  and 
deed  is  derived  from'  the  breaking  down— in  essence 
n  process  of  oiidation — of  the  highly  complex  pro- 
toplasm.     For    perfect    health,    these    constraetivB 
jiiid   destructive   changes   mnst  balance   each    other. 
When    the    destructive    process    is    in    eicens— <■.<?. 
■wJien  we  engage  in  mental  work— sooner  or  later  a 
feeling   of  fatigue   is    indnced.      We  rest,   and    the 


Tormented  by  the  family  pictures,— p.  "5S. 

constructive  processes  restore  the  balance.  We  arc 
refreshed.  ■  The  activity  of  the  brain  depends  upon 
ita  blood  supply,  -whioh  not  only  brings  \o  it 
noaridmdnt,  -but  removes  from  it  the  injurious 
products '  of  ita  activity.  The  vigour  of  the  circu- 
lation depends  chiefi;  upon  the  masoles,  vo  that 
the  health  of  the  brain  depends  to  some  ei(^<nt 
upon  mnsonlar  exereiae.  The  rapid  circulation  of 
blood  stiinulatcfl,  similarly,  the  ftinctiona  of  alt 
the  onsana,  so  that  digestion  is  aided  and  adequate 
nourishment  is  thus  provided  for  the  whole  body. 
During  childhood  the  conatr active  prooesaes  art^ 
normally  in  excess — to  provide  not  only  for  wear 
and  tear,  but  also  for  growth.  It  ia  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  nutrition  of  the  body  ia  of  cardinal 
importance.  Many  of  the  ailments  of  children 
are  really  due  to  defective  nutrition.  The  nutri- 
tion of  a  precocious  child  ia  affected  in  many  ways. 
He  »arely  enjoj-s'  the  jnimes  and  sports  of  other 
children — and  so  lacks  the  vigorona  eiroulation  so 
essential  to  fall  phjsioal  development.  Unfor- 
tunately, he    ia  at  the    same    time    eocoiiraged    to 
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exercise  anduly  his  brain,  to  the  delight  at  bis 
parents  and  of  the  home  oircle.  The  qiialitr 
of  hiu  brain  suffers.  Not  only  has  it  too  little 
time  to  rest  to  allow  pcocessea  of  repair  to  bv 
thoroughly  performed,  but  it  is  ofteo  over-itimu- 
lated,  and  the  dentroctive  proceatea  prooee4  further 
than  usual,  A  want  of  stability  results,  an  irrita- 
bility is  developed  which  munifestB  itaelf  in  vaKTitw 
of  temper  or  in  eleeplesBness .  The  sleeples-^'ness,  in 
turn,  eiaggeratea  the  evil,  and  a  vicious  circle  i^ 
produced.  Even  tbe  g-eneral  bodil;  health  ma;-  be 
affected— the  brain  e">wth  is  tlios  furtlier  pre- 
vented, and  little  \>j  little  both  the  physique  and 
niental  capacity  of  the  child  deteriorate.  The 
bright  child  becomes  dull  and  stupid.  From  a 
medical  point  of  view,  the  result  of  the  bad  (rainiu); 


of  a  precooioas  child  may  be  d^cribcd  w  (!)■ 
mental  and  physical  maldevelopinent  from  inter- 
ference with  the  nutritive  processes,  and  (2).  detecte 
of  TJsioti  from  tbe  want  of  use  of  the  eyes  for  ili»- 
tant  objects — tbe  eyes  are  only  nsed  indojn.  The 
only  observation  I  make  now  with  reguti  to 
vision  ia  that  it  is  always  advisable  ti  hate  the 
eyes  eiamined  by  an  ocnlist  if  a  child  compbiins 
habitually  of  beadaohe  or  appears  to  be  inatteotiTe 
during  an  object  ies»on.  Too  often,  alas  I  a  prP- 
coctouB  child  is  destined  to  be  a  (ailnre.  If, 
bonever.  tbe  precocity  be  recognised,  if  healthy 
nutrition  be  obtained  by  wise  dieting  and  iCTuUr 
exeroiae.  if  the  faculties  l>e  wisely  trained  by  sound 
education,  then  tbe  precocious  child  is  "a  grwt 
and   abnormal  gift." 


^^I^#l^ 


LOST     ON     THE     DOWNS. 

A    STORY    FOR    THE    CHILDREN. 
By   Edith    E.   Cuthell,   Author  of   "  Only  a  Guardroom   Dog." 


was  all  alonfc  o'  that  parrot 
o'  Bill's  1"  a.s  Steciiie  put 
it  afterwards. 

The     parrot     need.s     ex- 
plaining.       .One     winter's 
mominK.    as    Slecnic,    the 
flBlierman'A  little  boy,  and 
his  Aog,  "The  Skipiwi "'- - 
such    a   clever  obi    fellow 
at  father  had    saved   off   n 
reck  on  DeadmanV  Rock.s — 
t    at   the    door   of    the  olil 
ttage  in  the  Cove,  they  »pied 
L  unfamiHm-  ^(giytt^  dcticend, 
K  the  Hteep  path  down  the 
iff.    '■  The  Skipper"  hnmedi- 
ely  set  out   to    rpcounoitrc, 
id,  by  a  deep  bark,  nave  the 
arm  to  all   tiie  few  inhabit- 
its    of    the    Cove.      Havini; 
Ills  duly  performed  IiIh  duty. 
■      followed      the      stmngier 
closely,  and  with  isuspicioii,  in 
Steenic'H  door. 
" IjLwk-a-niussy  nic  I"  exclaimed  mother,  looking 
>ip  from  her  cooking.    "I  do  declare  thei'e's  the 
poHtman,  Steenie  I    Run  and  iiee  what   he'x  gat. 
It  Diftkew  me  all  in  a  tremble.    Folks  never  writes 
but  what  they've  got  bad  news  to  tell.    I  don't 
liold  with  letters  !" 

Stccuie  took  tbe  letter  from  the  [lostniiiii  with 
Nome  awe.  It  was  only  on  such  very  rare  occasions 
that  that  functionary  paid  a  visit  to  the  Cove. 
Both  father  and  old  Thomas  would  sooner  walk  with 
II  messoKe  to  the  village,  or  even  into  Winntaple. 
than  write  a  letter. 

The  envelope  was  thin,  and  Iwro  a  foreiftn  sttimii. 
Steenie  handled  it  with  even  greater  res|>eet. 

Mother  left  lier  cooking,  wiped  her  hands. 
walked     into    the     parlour,     reached     down     bef 


spectacles  from  the  top  of  the  big  Bible,  anil  sat 
herself  down  in  the  arm-cliair  with  a  solemn  sun 
of  Sunday  air.  She  opened  the  letter,  and  read  a 
few  lines  slowly. 

"BletiK  my  soul  1  It's  from  Bill -all  the  waj 
fram  South  "Merlfcy.  Just  hearken,  Steeniel 
'  Wal— pa  — ra— so.  Kovemlier  — tli.  My  Dear 
MoTKGH,— I  hopes  that  this  will  find  you  and  all 
well,  same  as  it  leaves  me.  This  Is  to  tell  you  a- 
how  you  will  hear  my  news  from  Sim  Saunders. 
We  met  on  the  qaay  here  lost  week,  and  he  sails 
for  England  on  Thursday.  I  wish  It  wnr  me.— 
Hoping  he  will  And  you  ntl  In  good  heallli. 
Your  affectionate  son,  'W'ii.liam." 

*"P.S.— This  is  to  tell  Steenie  as  how  I  am 
wnding  by  Sim  something  I  know  he  will  lite. 
It  la  a  very  pretty  one,  and  1  hope  will  not  Uf\ 
the  cold  at  sea.-  BiiJ..' " 

I  should  be  sorry  to  say  how  many  limes  mother 
read  that  letter  over ;  and  when  she  knew  it 
almost  hy  heart,  and  had  cried  a  little  over  it. 
Steenie  was  allowed  to  hold  it  In  his  hands  and 
spell  It  out.  Then  they  got  down  Old  Moore's 
Almanac,  which  lay  always  under  the  red  china 
(log  on  the  mantelshelf,  next  to  the  nautUus  shell 
Bill  had  brought  back  from  bis  last  voyage,  ani' 
wsji  full  of  most  fearful  and  wonderful  prophecie> 
of  all  manner  of  mysterious  events  to  oome.  Then 
they  began  to  calculate  in  how  many  days  Sim 
Saunders  would  be  home. 

Next  they  wondered  what  brother  Bill's  mys- 
terious postscript  might  mean,  more  interesting  to 
Steenie  than  any  terrible  earthquake  or  revohitioii 
which  Old  Moore  had  to  foretell.  Mother  hud  to 
return  to  her  cooking  ere  they  could  arrive  nl  an.v 
satisfactory  solution,  though  they  Ruesited  over 
and  over  again. 

"'Something  wlmt  I  know  he  will  like— a  very 
pretty  one  — I  hope  it  will  not  feel  tbe  cold  very 
much.'     It's  alive,  for  sertin,"  remarked  Steenie 
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t  the  centre  ot  an   admiring  c 


to  "The  Skipper,"  who  waggcil  hia  busby  tall  pi 
responsively.  "  I  liope  you  won't  bo  jealous  of  in 
another  pet.  Nothini;,  not  even  tlie  nicest  thing 
Bill  could  Rend  me,  would  be  as  nice  aa  'ou,  old 
maJU  'A  very  pretty  one.'  It  vinst  be  a  pollyl 
He  knows  I  want  a  polly  badly,  and  South  'Meriky, 
father  saya,  Ih  full  of  lovely  pollies,  red  and  green 
and  blue.  '  Not  feel  the  cold  at  sea.'  Ot  course, 
it's  a  polly!  Let  me  we.  what  Ntmll  we  teacli  it 
to  Bay,  Skipper?  Parrota  are  so  clever!  Ob,  I 
know  I  I'll  teAch  It  to  say,  'Skip-perl  Skip-per!' 
and  youll  think  its  mo  callin',  and  run  I  Tliou 
he'll  mew  like  Lil,  and  I'll  teach  it  to  say  'Good- 
morning,'  and  to  Hing  '  Cod  Have  tlic  Queen,*  like 
old  Captain  Coleti's  polly  ilown  in  the  village. 
Oh,  Skipper,  Skipper!  I  do  wish  Sim  Sattiidem 
would  hurry  'home  I  " 

From  that  moment,  sleeping  and  ivaking,  Steenie 
dreamed  and  talke<l  of  nothing  but  brother  Bill's 


for  a  parrot  they  had  all  mode  up  tlieir 
miniiH  it  must  be.  He  had  settled  where  its  perch 
should  hong  in  the  window,  and  what  he  should 
feed  it  on,  and  lltty  times  a  day  he  changed  his 
mind  as  to  what  be  -should  teach  it  to  say  flrst. 

But  now  to  tell  of  the  terrible  adventure  whicli, 
as  Steenie  confessed  afterwards,  came  aboui^  "nil 
along  o'  Bill's  parrot." 

It  was  the  last  day  of  school  the  day  before 
breaking  up  for  Christmas.  No  wonder  that  there 
was  extra  slioulinK  aini  laughing  and  scamper- 
ing in  thti  playground  and  down  the  village 
street  when  the  children  were  released  troin 
class.  The  merry  sounds  i-anja;  through  the  frosty 
air,  and  the  winter  twilight  was  unusually  bright 
and  cheerful,  for  the  world  was  white.  A  thin 
covering  of  snow  lay  over  the  downs  and  the  fields, 
but  down  the  roud  an<i  up  the  cottage  garden 
paths   it    was   trodden    into   slipperj-,    halt-frozen 
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.sluLsh.  The  children  ran  and  tried  to  slide  on 
this  as  they  came  out  of  school,  and  some  of 
the  boys  rushed  off  to  the  pond  by  the  churchyard, 
and  began  throwing  stones  ujion  it  and  making 
holes  with  sticks  to  test  the  thickness  of  tlie 
thin  ice -a  proceeding  they  would  much  regret 
a  few  days  later,  should  the  ice  bear. 

But  Steenie  lingered  at  the  parting  of  the  ways 
where  the  path  from  the  downs  left  the  village 
street.  He  was  the  centre  of  an  admh^ng  crowd, 
<uid  was  holding  forth  not  a  little  importantly. 

"  It  '11  have  a  red  head  and  a  green  body,  and  a 
blue  tail  and  a  purple  breast." 

"Oh,  ray!"  ejaculated  Polly  Banes. 

"  There  ain't  no  sich  birds  1  *'  scoffed  her  brother. 

"Yes  there  be,  out  in  South  Ameriky.  Old 
Captain  Coles  says  there  is,  and  he  ought  to 
know,  *cos  he's  been  round  the  world.  You  come 
and  see,  Tom,  d'rectly  Sim  Saunders  gits  home. 
You  come  and  see,  all  o'  ye,"  Steenie  continued 
with  much  importance — "  the  whole  school." 

"Don't  it  talk?"  asked  Will  Smith  after  a  pause, 
during  which  the  smaller  children  certainly  looked 
at  Steenie  with  increased  respect. 

"Dunno,"  replied  tho  little  boy.  "But  I'm 
going  to  teach  it  to  sing  'God  save  the  Queen,'  and 
to  call  the  cat  and  the  dog,  ain't  I,  Skipper?" 

Skipper  was  fidgeting  about.  He  was  by  no 
manner  of  means  interested  in  hearing  of  the* 
l)eautie^s  and  accomplishments  of  brother  Bills 
parrot.  He  was  cold,  standing  £rt;ill,  and  wanted^ 
to  l>e  off  home. 

"Ho,  ho!"  guffawed  Will  Smith  rudely.  "I 
like  that.  Why,  you  '11  be  bringing  him  over  to 
school  to  teach  your  cltujs  their  letters  next ! " 

Steenie  felt  much  offended.  It  was  absurd  to 
talk  like  that.  Even  if  he  was  in  a  lower  class 
than  Will,  at  least  they  knew  their  letters. 

"You'd  better  come  and. hear  him  when  Sim 
comes,"  he  replied  with  much  dignity.  "Come 
along.  Skipper,  we  must  git  back  home.  Mother 
said  it  looked  like  more  snow,  and  that  I  mustn't 
l>e  late." 

As  he  glanced  up  at  the  leaden  sky  a  tiny 
snowflake  fluttered  down  on  to  his  face. 

"  It  w  going  to  snow,"  cried  Polly  Banes.  "  Run 
in  to  us  a  moment,  Steenie,  and  have  a  cup  of 
tea  to  warm  ye  before  ye  starts." 

The  glow  of  firelight  through  Mrs.  Banes-'s 
window  was  so  tempting,  ai^d  Steenie's  hands  and 
nose  were  so  blue  standing  about  so  long  talking 
about  the  {larrot,  that  he  could  not  resist  the  offer. 

But  when  they  went  in,  Mrs.  Banes's  kettle  was 
not  quite  on  the  boil;  then  they  had  to  wait 
while  slie  wetted  the  tea,  and  all  the  time  the 
children  were  only  too  eager  to  hear,  over  and 
over  again,  all  about  this  wonderful  bird  which 
was  going  to  arrive.  So  that  it  was  really  late 
before  Steenie  started  for  home. 

"I've  really  half  a  mind  to  keep  you  the 
night,"  said  kind  Mrs.  Banes  as  she  buttoned  his 
coat  and  tucked  his  comforter  warmly  round  his 
neck,  "only  your  mother  would  take,  on  so 
terrible  if  you  didn't  come  home.  However, 
you've  got  the  dog  with  you,  and  he'll  see  you 
don't  come  to  no  harm." 

Outside,  the  world  "was  ver>'  dim,  and  the  snow 
fell  fast  through  a  pinky  sort  of  air— fat,  soft 
hakes,   like   bits   of   cotton-wool.    Before   he   had 


got  half-way  up  the  hill,  Steenie  was  coated 
with  snow  &om  head  to  foot,  and  every  now  and 
then  moist  flakes  flopped  into  his  eyes  and  half 
blinded  him.  "  The  Skipper,"  trotting  steadily 
l)ehind,  laid  back  his  ears  and  lowered  his  biushy 
tail  to  meet  the  storm. 

"Oh,  Skipper!"  muttered  Steenie,  who  feU 
very  cold  about  his  bare  legs,  "you  cure  lucky.' 
You  've  got  the  most  beautiful  new  warm 
winter  coat  on  all  over  you ;  you  never  outgrow 
your  clothes,  and  you  never  can't  get  no  new 
ones  I " 

When  they  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  the 
snow  was  blinding ;  driven  by  the  wind,  it  seemed 
to  form  an  impenetrable  white  wall  only  a  few- 
yards  ahead.  But  Steenie  knew  the  path  acro»s^ 
the  downs  to  the  Cove,  or  thought  he  did  :  for 
had  he  not  come  over  it  in  arms,  in  a  perambulator, 
or  on  his  own  legs,  ever  since  he  could  remember, 
and  before  that,  too? 

So  he  lowered  his  head  like  "  The  Skipper, '  thrust 
his  cap  well  over  his  eyes  to  keep  the  snow  out. 
and,  with  his  hands  buried  deep  in  his  trouser> 
pockets,  trudged  and  stumbled,  slithered  and 
slid,  bravely  along. 

How  long  or  how  far  he  walked  he  did  not 
know.  Suddenly  he  was  aroused  by  "The  Skipper's '' 
behaviour.  From  his  usual  place  at  Steenie'.< 
heels,  the  dog  ran  forwards  with  a  low  growl 
and  then  stopped  short. 

Steenie  also  slackened  his  pace,  rather  frig] it - 
ened.  He  had  read  stories  of  wolves  in  the  snow. 
"The  Skipper,"  with  his  clever  nose  and  his  keen 
eyesight,  evidently  scented  danger.  Could  it 
be  a  wolf? 

But  the  next  minute  Steenie  was  laughing  at 
himself.  Of  course,  it  could  not.  There  were  no 
wolves  in  England  now,  not  even    in  the    snow. 

Had  not  King  Eg ,  somebody  or  other    killed 

them  all  in  English  history? 

Still,  "The  Skipper**  did  see  something;  that 
was  certain.  The  only  wild  things  on  the  down> 
were  foxes  and  hares.  These  did  not  bite,  and 
were  nothing  to  that  terrible  conger-eel  that  had 
attacked  Steenie's  bare  legs  in  the  fishinf^-boat 
one  night.  It  might  be  a  lost  sheep,  and,  indeed. 
Steenie  had  known  an  old  ram  with  big  hom^ 
butt  somewhat  alarmingly.  So,  with  much  cau- 
tion, he  advanced  just  one  step. 

As  he  did  so  "  The  Skipper "  turned  his  head 
and,  with  his  fore-feet  planted  firmly,  gave  a  few 
defiant  barks. 

A  sudden  whirl  of  the  wind  cleared  the  suow- 
fiakcs  awav  for  a  second  or  two,  Steenie's  horri- 
fiod'  eyes  beheld  the  white  ground  come  to  an 
abrupt  end  almost  at  "  The  Skipper's  "  verj'  feet,  and 
a  couple  of  hundred  feet  below  a  line  of  while 
breakers  dashed  with  a  roar  upon  the  beach ! 

Without  knowing  it,  Steenie  had  strayed  t<» 
the  very  verge  of  the  cliff.  Another  step  and, 
but  for  "  The  Skipper's  "  warning,  he  must  have 
walked  over  it ! 

Steenie  turned  Iwickwards  with  a  run,  sick 
with  fear,  and  the  dog  followed  with  a  joyou'^ 
bound  and  a  bark. 

"Oh,  Skipper!"  cried  the  boy,  throwing  bi> 
arms  I'ound  the  dear  woolly  neck,  "  I  m  m» 
frightened !  I  don't  know  where  we  are,  and  I 
can't  see  in    this   snow,    and   it   all    looks  alike ! 
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Oh,   Skipper!      You    can   see;    do   take    me   »afe 

"The  Skipper"  v,a^f)fA  liis  tall  and  looked  as  IT 
ho  understood.  He  tried  hii*  lieBt.  But  the  pnir 
Hundered  and  u'audered.  on  and  on.  and  round 
i:il)cmt,  without  coming  to  any  n\(m  of  the  )>atli, 
till,  what  with  the  cold  and  the  difficult  walking, 
Steenie's  little  legs  were  wearied  out. 

Every  mamenl  he  grew  more  and  more  fright- 
tMied.  lest  he  should  liave  turned  back  agniu  in 
the  dark  to  that  perilous  verge,  and  at  last  lie 
1MIS  afraid  to  go  another  step  further- 
There  wa«  a  convenient  gorae-bush  which  afforded 
«  little  sbelter;  »nd  in  spite  of  all  "The  Skippers" 
Fussing  and  barking,  Steenie  sank  down  beside 
it  to  take  a  little  rest.  Here,  at  all  events,  lie 
felr  safe.    Presently  the  snowstorm  would  stop. 

He  coaxed  "  The  Skipper"  to  come  and  lie  beside 
1i!m.  The  dog  was  most  unwilling.  But  his 
warui,  soft  coat  was  such  a  csmfort  to  the  \toy 
that  tlie  latter  began  to  feel  almost  happy  and 
lerj-  drowsy.  Steenle  laid  his  fair  curls  on  ''The 
akippct's"  black  ones  aud  began  to  doze. 

He  roused  slightly  wlien  his  makeshift  pil- 
low suddenly  took  it«eif  oft.  He  was  so  sleep]' 
tlint    the    snow    seemed    qalt«   as    comfortable    n 


but  a  few  yards— had  he  known  it— from  the 
el  iff  path. 

lie  Imrflly  roused  when  tlio.v  lifted  him  np  and 
carried  him  home.  Mother  wrapped  him  in  hot 
blankctJ^.  an<l  chafed  his  poor  tittle  blnelegH,  and 
hands,  and  nose,  and  ears,  which  were  ttlronst 
frost-bitten.  Steenle  opened  his  eyes  for  a  mo- 
ment and  smiled  at  her-  -  Then,  feeling  too  happy 
und  comfortable  for  words,  he  dozed  off  agoin- 

Steenie  (>pent  the  first  few  days  of  his  holidays 
in  bed  with  a  bad  cold.  Before  he  was  able  to 
get  up  he  had  a  risltor.  This  was  no  other  than 
Sim  Saunders,  come  home  from  sea,  ehsrged 
with  all  manner  of  news  of  and  messages  from 
brother  Bill. 

And  what  did  he  bring  with  himf  I  am  sure 
yoH  will  want  to  know-all  the,  village  chil- 
dren did. 

Why,  nothing ! 

Had  the  parrot  died  on  the  voyage? 

It  had  never  been  a  parrot  at  all  1 

It  hod  been  a  dear  little  marmoset  monkey 
from  Brazil,  with  a  ringed,  bushy  tail,  and  dark 
eyebrows  on  its  tiny  face,  and  a  plaintive  "  Cheep  " : 
a  sweet  little  creature  tor  a  pet,  but,  alas  I  very 


So  they  found  him  s 
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delicate,  and  destined  never  to  set  foot  on  English 
ACiil.  but  to  And  a  watery  t^a,'<c  t 

However,  Steenle  wan  so  delighted  with  the 
iltHcriptioii  of  it,  that  directly  lie  Is  big  enough 
t«  go  to  Hea  he  uieaus  to  take  Mliip  tor  South 
'Meriky  and  get  iv  marmoset  for  himself. 

In  the  meantime.  Will  Smith  and  the  rest 
laughed   at   hiu    uot    a    little    for    bis    booKthig 


Ntories  about  the  parrot.  Steenie's  parrot,  thai 
never  existed,  the  things  it  did  and  the  vrords  it 
said,  beeame  a  standing  joke  in  the  plaj^routid 
among  the  ch  ildren  for  many  a  long  day ;  and  in 
more  than  one  way  it  taught  him  n  lettaon,  f<^r 
without  dawdling  so  long  to  boast  about  it  he 
would,  in  iiU  probability,  not  have  been  \oa 
in  the  enow. 
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ia  otabllsbed  subtly  in  the  heart 
u  discue  ;  Ifko  a  iiia«riciaa  loul, 
b  the  better  thoughts  against  their  wllL" 


ID   you  ever   hear   the   tale 
of    the    ivy-tree?    There 
wan  once  an  oak,  grand 
and    majestic,    standing 
up  noble  and  straight  in 
the    forest.      The    birds 
built        in       its       leafy 
branches,  and  the  squir- 
rels   loved     to    run     up 
and      down      the     thick 
boughs,     and     many    a 
weary    wayfarer    rested 
under  its  shade  in  the  hot  noonday,  or  sheltered 
securely  from  heavy  showers.    Everyone  loved  the 
ouk— It  was  so  hospitable  and   friendly,  and  had 
a  welcome  for  all  who  came.    One  day  a  trail  of 
ivy  begged  for  harbour. 

"I  am  tired  of  being  on  the  ground."  she  said: 
"may 'I  cllmh  ever  so  little  up  your  trunk?" 

"Of  course  you  may,"  the  oak  answered  cheer- 
fully.   "  What  a  scrap  of  a  t^ing  yon  look  down 

"  I  want  to  see  the  world,"  the  ivy  continued ; 
"but  I  would  not  be  In  your  way  on  any  account, 
and  I  can  get  down  again  very  quickly  when  you 
are  tired  of  me.  1  am  only  a  humble  ivy-spray, 
not  much  more  than  a  weed." 

"A  very  pretty  weed,  at  any  rate,"  the  oak 
answered  chivalrously-  "I  don't  suppose  yon  will 
want  to  climb  very  far;  delicate  things  like  you 
ought  not  to  run  the  risk  of  turning  dizzy." 

"  But  I  couldn't  be  frightened  if  I  were  near 
you"  the  ivy  said  very  softly;  and  she  b^an 
'  t-reeping,  and  creeping,  and  creeping  gently  up 
the  rough  seamy  bark, 

"Well,  it  you  are  little,  you  can  run  fast 
enough,"  the  oak  remarked  after  some  time. 
"Don't  you  think  you  liad  better  be  turning 
hack  nowf" 

"Oil,  please  not,"  she  pleaded  wistfully.  "I 
promise  not  to  be  troublesome :  only  let  me  come 
just  a  little  further";  and  she  went  creeping  and 
creeping  higher  stilt. 

Sow,  thoHgli  the  ivy  was  fair  and  green  to 
look  npon,  and  hftcl  all  manner  of  dear  little 
tendrils  that  ran  everywhere  at  once  in  the  moat 
artless  fashion  imaginable   the  oak  began  to  wish 


he  had  not  been  quite  so  kind  and  obliging.  U^ 
could  not  tell  bow  it  was,  but  she  seemed  to 
absorb  a  good  deal  of  light  and  air.  and  Aft47  ii 
while  he  had  an  odd  sensation  of  being  stifleil 
or  weakened  in  some  mysterious  manner. 

"  I  think  there  must  be  thunder  aljout."  he  saiii 
uneasily,  rustling  bis  leaves   in  the  sti I r summer 

The  ivy  laughed  a  low,  rippling  laugh,  and 
went  creeping  a  little  higher  still. 

"  I  have  always  wanted  to  watth  a  storm,"  sli^ 
replied,  "  ami  I  have  only  felt  the  rahi-drojis 
pattering  on  me  whilst  I  lay  on  the  grouiirl. 
Yes.  I  am  sure  there  is  thunder  about." 

But  not  n  speck  of  cloud  was  to  be  seen  In  thy 
sky. 

The  oak  grew  more  and  more  uncomfortable. 
"  You  really  mnst  go  now,"  he  said. 


Two  or  three  j-ears  went  by,  ant]  still  the  ivy 
showed  no  inclination  of  shifting  her  quarter?,. 
She  was  In  a  flourishing  state,  but  the  poor  oak 
did  not  look  a  bit  like  himself;  he  had  grown  old 
l>efore  his  time,  and  though  autumn  hod  linreiy 
come,  something  liad  gone  wrong  with  his  lux- 
uriant foliage.  It.  was  falling  off  and  dying,  and 
the  branches  were  turning  brown  and  withered ; 
and  all  the  while  the  ivy  went  creeping,  and 
creeping,  and  creeping  up,  higher  and  liighvr 
still,  till  you  would  have  thought  she  had  taken 
a  lease  for  life  of  the  whole  of  the  tree. 

But  it  was  too  late  now  to  send  her  away,  and 
he  began  to  realise  how  foolish  he  had  been  not 
to  be  firm  at  once.  All  his  energy  was  fulling 
him,  and  at  last,  when  one  spring  came,  the  ivy 
was  creeping  round  a  poor  dead  oak,  which  still 
stood  upright,  but  hail  no  sap  or  life  left  in  its 
ilecayed  and  broken  branches. 

The  ivy  did  not  care.  She  could  climb  just  a-< 
well  on  a  wreck,  she  told  herself;  and  there  sIk- 
may  be  seen  now  any  day  in  the  forest,  the  ocfc 
all  hidden  up.  so  that  the  children  laugh  and 
clap  their  hands  and  call  it  "the  ivy  tree." 

Tliey  know  nothing  about  the  brave,  true  heart 
of  oak  that  had  once  been  theie;  the  ivy 
smothered  that  long  ago. 


with  Illustrative  Anecdotes  and  References. 


Joke  K^rn.— Panoual  BeiponalbUllr. 

To  read— Bom.  zir.  10—21.     UoldcA  Tixt—Ver.  21. 

ETTER3  written  to  Itomana 
by  St.  Paul  before  he  had 
ever  visited  Rome,  biit  he 
liail  heani  of  the  faith 
and  knoulcdgo  of  the 
converts  there.  This  part 
of  tho  letter  full  of  praC' 
tioal  advice  —  especially 
not  to  do  anything  likely 
to  \aoA  others  to  sin. 
L  Retpodstble  (or  Ourselves  (iu-i;i)-  ^t.  Tan) 
ScBt  Bpeakd  to  those  who  judjied  others  for  iloinf.'' 
things  wron;;  iu  their  opinion.  They  arc  not  to 
make  themselves  judjres.  Christ  tauj-ht  the  same 
in  Sermon  on  Mount  (St.  Matt.  vii.  II.  Each  must 
jrive  account  of  himself  ut  the  Great  Da;.  Remind 
of  parables  of  the  Talents,  Sheep  and  RoniK,  etc.  (St. 
Matt.  XXV.),  Christ  Jesus  is  tho  appointed  Judga 
(Actd  ivii.  31).  To  Him  »'e  shall  have  to  make 
confesaton.  Mau's  judgment  liable  to  bo  mistaken, 
bat  Christ  is  infallible  aud  just.  We  car,  leave 
judgment   to  Him. 

II.  Iteipoailble  for  Others  (1.^-21).  Now  S;. 
Paul  addresses  tho  others.  All  muse  take  care  to 
avoid  doini;  tliiii<:B  u'hich  might  lead  others  to 
Bin.     Two   eiampleu  :— 

(a)  LntiKt/  iiirat  wbioh  had  been  offered  in  sacri- 
fice to  idols.  These  think  it  lawful  to  eat  it,  but 
the  others  think  it  a  eiu.  The  former  by  their 
example  enoonrage  others  to  do  what  to  thorn  is 
wrong.  Therefore  should  give  np  catlny  such  meat, 
lest  it  should  causo  the  others  to  sin.  and.  ptThap.', 
souls  be  lost  for  whom  Christ  died.  What  does  a 
person's  place  in  God's  Kin^^dom  depend  on  J  Not 
on  aneh  outward  things  as  eating,  but  on  being 
righteous  in  Christ,  at  peace  with  all  men,  and 
having  joy  of  Holy  Ghost  (Gal.  v.  24). 

(*)  Drinkiag  •line.  So,  too,  with,  wine  It  may 
be  barroless  to  ns,  but  hurtful  tn  otherf.  Give  op 
things  lawful  to  help  others  to  abstain  from  excess, 
which  is  nnlawful  and  ninfal. 

Lessons.     1.    Xo   man    liveth    to    himself.     We 

cannot  help  inflnenoint;  others  for  richt  or  wrong. 

2.    All    things    are    lawful,   but    not    expedient. 

None    mnst    ever    be   an    offence    ('>.    stumbling- 

bloolc)  to  others — to  malio  them  fall. 


The  Judgment  Seat  of  CluiJt. 
A  certain  kins,  being  once  very  tai.  hla  brother  askeil 
what  uilod  blru,  "Oli,  brother."  he  slid,  "t  have  been 
a  great  blnner.  and  am  Btralit  to  d)e  and  appear  be- 
focu  Ood  in  JadiimeDt.''  Uls  brother  only  laughed  at 
Itim  tor  hiB  nielajicholy  tliougbta.  Tbe  king  said  oothiiiK. 
but  In  the  dead  of  night  sent  tbe  exoentloner  to  sound 
bl]  trumpet  beFore  his  brother's  door,  that  belni;  tbe 
Eignal  for  a  man  to  be  ted  out  to  oxecution.  Pale  aod 
trembltUK,  hie  brother  cams  in  baate  to  the  king  anil 
asked  to  know  bia  erimo.  "  Ub.  brother,"  said  the  king. 
"joa  have  never  otTcudod  against  me:  but  If  the  sight 
of  the  eiccutlouer  be  so  dreadful,  shall  not  I.  who  bavu 
KTlevonsIr  oflhnded  Ood.  tear  lo  be  brought  before  Ihe 
Judgment  eeat  ol  Jesus  Chrlit  I" 

JcNE  ?7TR  -Berisv  of  Qnarter'*  leiMns. 

Golden    ■n-jrt-Sl.  J/att.  fj'lt.  U. 

Have  had  seven  lessons  on  tbe  ActJii,  one  on  the 
resurrecdoii,  and  four  on  some  Christian  (graces, 
Golden  Text  refers  especially  to  the  seven,  bat  in- 
cludes the  others.  The  lessons  have  shown  bow 
the  Gospel  was  preaohed  by  St.  Peter  and  St.  Panl, 
and  with  what  results. 

T.  St.  Peter.  First  three  lessons  told  of  his  visit 
to  the  churchee  Gve  years  after  Christ's  death. 

1.  At  Jiippa  (ii.  32—43)  he  healed  the  sick, 
aud  raised  Tabitha  (Dorcas)  to  life. 

lli-ivlt.    Many  believed  in  the  Lord  Jesus. 

2.  At  Cieaarea  (x.  30 — 14)  Cornelius,  the  Gen- 
tile centurion,  was  taught  the  faith  In  Christ. 
St.  Peter  showed  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  was 
anointed  with  the  Holy  Ghost,  raised  from  the 
dead,  appointed  Judite  of  all,  and  that  faith  in 
Him  is  the  means  of  receiving  pardon  for  sin. 

Itetvlt.     Admission  of  the  Gentiles  to  the  Church. 

3.  At  Jcrviahm  he  was  imprisoned  (xil,  5—17), 
and  .delivered  by  an  angel. 

Itrtult.    The  Word  of  God  crew  and  maltipHed. 
Lessokb.     1.  In  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 
2.  Christ  lifted  up  from  earth  draws  all  to  Hiin. 
;t.  He  shall  give  His  angels  charge  over  thee. 
II.  St.  Paal.    Three  lessons  on  his  missions. 

1.  At  I'aphet  (xiii.  1—13).  The  governor  con- 
verted.   The  sorcerer  condemned, 

Urmll.  The  Gospel  aceeptod— a  savour  of  lite  ; 
despised — a  savour  of  death, 

Lesi^ox.     Take  heed  how  ye  hear. 

2.  At  Amlorli.  Preaohinjr  to  Jews  (xiii.  26— 30). 
God's  promises  to  their  fatiiers  fulHlled.  Christ 
came  of  David's  seed  as  foretold  to  David  ;  did  not 
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see  oorruption.  but  was  raised  from  the  dead. 
By  Him  all  who  believe  obtain  forgiveness. 

Lessox.    The  word  of  the  Lord  standeth  sure. 

3.  At  Jernmlcm  (xv.  1—6,  22—29).  Gentiles 
have  turned  to  God.  Are  delivered  from  Jewish 
law  of  ceremonies.     All  are  one  in  Christ  Jesus. 

Lesson.    His  service  is  perfect  freedom. 

III.  Practical  Duties.  1.  Good  Worlua  (James  ii. 
14 — 23)  follow  on  believing^.  Thej  do  not  make 
the  tree  good,  but  show  that  it  is  gfood.  Thev  are 
the  fruit  of  a  living  Xalth. 

2.  Good  Wordit  (James  iii.  1 — 13).  These  also 
show  what  the  heart  is.  Out  of  it  are  the  i.<isuea 
of  life.     Need  to  watch  hearti  and  lips  constantly. 

3.  Good  Books  (2  Tim.  iii.  14—17).  Best  of  all, 
the  Scriptures,  which  make  wise  to  salvation. 

Leshox.    Be  in  the  fear  of  God  all  the  day  long. 


July  4tu.— First  OoiiTarts  in  Europe. 

To    read — Art*    xvf.     6 — 15.        Golden     Tf.xt — 

Pj?.  exix.  130. 

Ab£  in  middle  of  St.  PauFs  second  missionary 
journe3%  His  companions-^-Silas,  Timothy,  Luke. 
Hod  much  success. 

1.  A  Call  to  Rest  (6—8).  L  The  Journey.  To 
be  shown  on  map.  Had  started  from  Antioch 
(xv.  80) ;  gone  north,  by  land,  through  Syria  and 
Oilicia  (xv.  41) ;  then  westward  through  Phrygia 
and  Galatia.  Were  forbidden  to  go  to  Asia  (i,e, 
west  district  of  Asia  Minor);  stopped  also  from 
going  to  Bithynia,  so  made  their  way  to  Troas, 
the  seaport,  and  there  remained. 

2.  The  Stoppage.  Forbidden  by  the  Holy  Spirit. 
"Why?  Perhaps  going  too  fast.  Not  allowing 
enough  time  for  rest  and  ,  prayer.  Perhaps  to 
prepare  them  for  work  in  a  new  country.  Re- 
mind how  Christ  took  disciples  apart  (St.  Mark 
vi.  31).  So  waited  at  Troas  for  frtsh  guidance. 
Here  Luke  joined  them  (vet.  10  *'ttv"). 

Lesson.    Not  my  will,  but  Thine,  be  done. 

IL  A  Call  to  Work  C>— 12).  Came  to  St.  Paul, 
head  of  the  party,  as  so  often,  in  a  dream. 
Becognised  as  direct  call  from  God.  Notice  that 
the  call,  was  urgent — to  come  at  once.  It  was  a 
call  for  help.  The  fame  of  their  preaching  had 
reached  Europe.  These  men  knew  not  the  true 
God,  but  wanted  to  learn.  The  call  also  explained 
their  hein^  stopped  before. 

The  Journey.  Begun  at  once.  Crossed  the 
aEgean  Sea,  in  two  iays  reached  Neapolis,  port  of 
Philippi — ^a  great  city .  and  Boman  colony.  There 
they  began  work  in  Europe. 

Lesson.    Thou  shalt  guide  me  with  Thy  counsel. 

III.  The  First  Convert  (13—15).  See  how  they 
began  their  work.  Philippi  a  heathen  city.  So 
they  went  to  the  Jews  who  feared  God.  Joined 
in  the  worship  of  the  "place  of  prayer"  by 
riverside.  There  told  the  tale  of  Jesus  the  Son 
of  God.  First  convert  was  a  woman.  Lydia 
(kept  draper's  shop)  believed  in  her  heart,  and 
made  open  profession  by  being  baptised.  Showed 
her  faith  by  her  works.  Brought  her  household  to 
be  taught,  and  lodged  the  whole  missionary  party. 


Lesson.    She    hath    done  what    she    couldL      Go 
and  do  likewise. 

Desire  for  Winning  Souls. 
We  must  always  be  on  the  look  out  for  new  ways 
of  scrvinif  the  Master.  As  African  travellers  each  now 
seem  very  ea«rer  to  be  the  first  to  make  a  treaty  with 
certain  chieftains,  that  their  territory  may  be  annexed 
to  this  country  or  that,  so  should  Christians  seek  to 
win  new  conquests  for  Christ,  and  attach  people  to 
His  cause  before  they  are  hopeletssly  lost  to  the  devil. 


July  IItii.— St.  Paul  and  the  PhlBppian  Gaoler. 
To  read-^Aots  xti.  22—34.      Golden  Text— Verse  31. 

Tboubles  begin  at  Philippi.  Slave-girl  possessed 
by  an  evil  spirit,  and  bringing  gain  to  her  master:* 
by  witchcraft,  kept  following  the  missionaries.  St. 
Paul  denounced  the  evil  spirit,  which  at  once  left 
her.  Her  masters,  angry  at  losing  their  gains, 
denonnoe  Paul  and  Silas  to  the  maglatrates  as 
"troubling  the  city." 

1.  Persecution  (22—25).  So  far  troubles  have 
come  from  the  Jews,  out  of  hatred  to  Jesus  of 
Nazareth — this  is  from  Gentiles,  out  of  selfishness 
at  losing  money.  Excite  prejudice  against  Apostloe$ 
as  Jews  disturbing  the  peace  of  a  Roman  city. 
Magistrates  at  once  condemn  them  unheard — order 
them  to  be  beaten  with  rods,  and  imprisonment. 

Effect.  On  the  Gaoler — to  harden  him.  Placed 
them  in  inner  and  worst  dungeon. 

On  the  Apostles — sends  them  to  their  knees  in 
prayer  for  patience  and  help,  and  in  praise. 

Lessons.  1.  All  that  will  live  godly  must 
suffer  persecution. 

2.  Pray  always. 

3.  In  everything  give  thanks. 

Conversion  (26—34).  The  Cause.  Describe  the 
scene.  Midnight  in  dark  prison.  Apostles  singing 
hymns  to  Christ  —  other  prisoners  listening. 
Rumbling  heard  —  earthquake  —  noise  of  houses 
falling — cries  of  alarm-— prison  doors  burst  open 
— prisoners'  fetters  loosed.  Gaoler,  in  fear  of 
consequences,  about  to  commit  suicide.  St.  Paul 
quickly  reassures  him — all  tiie  prisoners  are  theru. 
He  falls  at  Apostles'  feet  in  fear — thinks  their 
God  offended  with  him.  How  can.  he  appease 
Him?  St.  Paul  seizes  opportunity  to  preach  Jesn> 
Christ  to  him.  Believe  on  Him,  and  be  saved 
from  everlasting  death. 

The  Result.  The  heathen  gaoler,  is  converted 
and  all  his  family.  Shows  his  faith  by  his 
works.  Treats  the  prisoners  kindly — washes  their 
stripes — gives  them  food — makes  public  profession 
of  religion — is  baptised  and  all  his  house. 

Lessons.  1.  Except  ye  be  converted,  ye  cannot 
enter  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

2.  All  things  work  together  for  good. 

A  Strange  Ctonyenloa. 
A  young  telegraph  clerk  was  under  a  sense  of  sin- 
At  his  ofBce  one  morning  he  had  to  receive  and  forward 
a  telegram.  To  his  great  surprise  he  spelt  out  these 
words:  "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  which  taketh  away 
the  sin  of  the  world."  The  message  was  not  meant 
for  him,  but«  as  ho  passed  it  on,  he  drank  in  the  words, 
and  it  proved  a  message  of  mercy  to  him.  He  beUeved 
and  was  saved. 


Onr  QnlTBT   Wklf  t. 

OVlili  the  (cener- 
oaity  of  our  re«deT* 
we  have  i^^ln  had 
the  pleoBui'e  of  Re- 
mitting the  coHt  of 

f       tenance  of   our 
'        Qcn-BB      waifs 
to  Dr.  Biu-nardo  and 
MIsB    Sharman    re- 
spective])-, and  have 
received  from  them 
very      encourBtcluK 
reports  of   the  pro- 
gress  made  by  the 
young  people.      Dr. 
Bomftrdo  tells  dm  that  Frank  Alboik  <whose  por- 
trait   we    give)    •'\n    boarded    out    at    Charsfleld 
in    Suffolk,    and    in    really    »    member   of    hb 
tosier-parents'    family.      He    goes    on    quietly    in 
the     path    of    progresa,     giving     every     satUif ac- 
tion."    Equally    favourable    ix    the    report     from 
Mihui  Sharman   of   tittle  Sanie  I^ank,  who    is   de- 
heribed  as  a  painstaking  scholar."     This  Is   full)' 
proved     from    the    very    excellent    specimens    of 
Su.si£'s  needlework  which  MisR  Sharman  has  sent 
to  us,   accompanied   by  the  following   letter  from 
the  little  waif,  which   is  ho  naive  and  Interesting! 
(hat    we    feel    sure    our    readers    will    enjoy    its 
peruxal  :— 

"  March  SZad. 
'■Dear  Sir,— It  now  gtvcH  jne  the  greatcNt 
pleasure  in  once  more  writing  to  you  my  yearly 
letter.  We  are  nil  looking  forw.ird  to  the  summer 
liolidays,  hoping  to  have  a  very  happy  time.  Our 
e.xamination,  we  think,  will  take  pkeo  nest 
month,  when  I  hope  to  \tam  UtU>  the  Fourth 
Standard.  Some  of  uh  went  to  the  Crystal  Palace 
on  the  16th  of  lost  month,  and  we  enjoyed 
ourselves  very  much.  Last  month  we  hod  o 
Kreat  pleasure  in  Heeing  the  Queen  when  we  were 
going  out  for  a  walk.  We  are  very  aorry  to 
.see  such  rainy  weather,  because  we  cannot  go 
into  the  playground  to  play;  and  we  cannot  go 
to  see  our  gardens,  although  we  have  had 
liyacinths,  lilies,  and  tulips   from    tliem.      I  have 


enclosed 'you  some  of  my  neefllework.— I!  remain, 

yours  respei't fully,  "SuaiK  Lank." 

Devout  Soldlan. 
When  King  Edward  saw  the  Scots  kneeling 
before  the  Bght  at  Bannoelcbum,  he  eicloimed  : 
"See,  they  kneel;  the  rebels  are  asking  pardon." 
D'lJmphraville  replied:  ■"Yes;  but  it  is  to  tin- 
King  of  Kings."  Oh.  that  it  might  be  said  of 
us.  In  our  warfare  against  evil  passioixs  and  de- 
sires, whal;  WOK  said  of  a  celebrated  Cameronian 
regiment  :  "  They  prayed  as  they  fought,  and 
fought  as  they  prayed  ;  they  might  be  slain, 
never  conquered ;  they  were  ready,  whenever  theii' 
duty  or  their  religion  called  them,  with  undaunted 
spirit  and  great  vivacity  of  mind,  to  endure  hard- 
nhipe,  attempt  great  enterprises,  despise  dangers. 
.  and  bravely  ruuli  t-o  death  or  viet<iry," 


Short  Ajikoivs. 
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The  llarkit  »t  B«tlil*lHiii. 
When  we  visit  the  Etust  (or  tlie 
first  time,  everythlnp:  seems  new 
and  strange,  and  at  tlie  same  time 
old  and  f&milEar.  They  look  new 
because  lliey  arc  so  dilTercnt  from 
everytliing  to  which  we  are  accu!^- 
'  tamed,  and  jret  they  are  familial' 
owing  to  our  knowledge  o(  the 
Bible,  which  describee  what  goe.s 
on   just   the  same   now  as  when    it 

I  was  written  in  the  unchanging  East. 

Wc  were  particularly  struck  with 
this  when  we  saw  for  the  first  time 
un  BaNtern   market      On    a   market 

I  day    at    Bethlehem    or   HOnie   other 

Eastern  town  you  see  rows  of  camelM 
reHtlng  on  the  ground,  and  appar- 
ently wanting  nothing  so  much  an 
to  I*  leC,  alone.  Their  masters  are 
noi  le.ss  indolent.  They  have  things 
to  sell ;  but  whether  tliey  i«ell  or  not 
seems  to  be  a  matter  of  perfect  in. 
ilifTerenoe  to  them.     It   you   go  out 

i  about  the  third,  sixth,  or  ninth  hour 

—that  Is  to  say,  at  nine,  twelve,  or 
three  o'clock— you  may  see  now,  as 
our  Lord  did  in  the  market  at  Bethlehem,  men 
atnudlng  Idle,  waiting  to  be  hired  to  work  in 
the  nelghbooring  vineyards.  You  may  also  notice 
the  Pharisees  "  who,  when  they  come  from 
the  market,  except  they  wash,  eat  not,"  and  the 
I  long-coated  Scribes  who  "love  salutations  in  the 

1  market-places."    There,  too,  are  the  children  play. 

I  iiig  at  weddings  and  funerals,  and  remonstrating 

with  each  other  for  not  dancing  and  pretending 
to  weep  when  ttaose  whose  part  it  was  to  play 
on  a  pipe  or  imitate  a  dirge  did  ho.  And  the 
Apostles  hail  experience  of  markets  not  less  than 
had  their  Master.  At  Fbilippi.  Paul  atid  Silos 
were  dragged  Into  the  market. place,  and  In  the 
famous  Agora  at  Athens  the  Apostle  of  the  Gen. 
tiies  delivered  bis  message  daily. 

IfiTlas  Uh  OtupUL 
A  man  came  to  be  baptised  In  Siam.  The 
missionary  asked  him  where  he  had  heard  the 
tlospel.  The  man  replied  that  he  liad  never 
heard  it.  Imt  had  seen  it  lived.  So,  too,  Stanley 
tells  us  that  during  the  four  months  he  lived  with 
I.ivtngstone,  he  scarcely  ever  heard  him  apeak  of 
the  (JoBiKl,  but  his  heart  was  touched  as  It  never. 
had  been  before  by  seeing  the  way  Livingstone 
lived  tlic  Gospel. 

A   HoUmt'b  Prayer. 
[  When  a  mother  has  prayed  passionately  beside 

the  skk-bed  of  an  only  child  that  his  Htc  may  be 
spared,   is   she   to   think    that   her  prayer   is   un- 
heard If  God  takes  him  to  Himself)    Certainly  not. 
I  She  should  believe  that  the   Heavenly  Father  did 

f  what   was   "most   expedient"   for   the   child  and 

even  for  heraclf.  Perhaps  God  knew  tliat  the 
child  hatt  in  him  the  seeds  of  some  terrible  disease 
that  might  have  made  his  life  a  failure  and 
troubled  all  connected  with  blm.  God.  again. 
may  liave  foreseen  that  the  child  would  have, 
from   a   moral   point    of   view,    disappointed    the 


That  his  life  may  l>e  spared  \ 

hopes  and  expectations  of  his  parents,  and  brought 
their  grey  hairs  down  to  the  grave  in  sorrow. 
The  mother  may  say,  "  I  would  have  brottght 
him  up  too  well  for  that";-  but  bow  can  she  l>e 
HO  confliient,  or  imagiiio  that  he  could  be  as  safe 
anywhere  an  the  place  to  which  he  is  gone?  And 
surely  she  con  not  say  that  her  prayer  was  un. 
answered  If  she  has   been  given  strength   to  bear 

Books  Wortli  Eeadlng. 
It  is  no^  surprising  that  of  the  works  which 
call  for  notice  this  month  two  are  before  us 
wbicll  have  been  Issued  In  celebration  of  the 
Sixty  Years"  Beign.  The  flrst  is  a  snioil  complete 
volume  by  Mr.  Knbluson  Souttar,  M.P.,  in  wliich 
he  sketches  in  a  bright  and  pleasant  manner  tlie 
growth  of  the  British  dominions  from  the  fifteenth 
century  to  the  present  day,  and  to  which  he  gives 
the  apt  title,  "Glimpses  of  Our  Empire"  (Hodder 
and  Stoughton).  This  little  work  is  evidently 
written  in  a  style  to  attract  young  people ;  bttt 
a  more  ambitious  effort,  and  one  which  appeals 
to  young  and  old  alike,  is  Messrs.  Cassell's  new 
work,  "The  Queen's  Empire,"  the  flrst  mouthly 
part  of  which  has  just  been  issued.  Each  part 
is  to  consist  of  ortlstic  reproductions  of  twenty- 
four  large-sUe  photographic  Tiews  collected  speci- 
ally for  this  work  from  all  parts  of  the  Queen's 
dominions,  and  dealing  with  specific  subjects 
each  month,  snch  as  "The  Government  and  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Elmpire,"  "  How  the  Queen 
and  her  Subjects  Travel,"  "How  they  ore  De- 
fended by  Land  and  Sea."  etc.,  the  whoK-  forming 
an  uni(|ue  and  comprehensive  record  of  the  modes 
of  government,  forms  of  worship,  methods  of 
travel,  recreations,  and  present -<lay  conditions 
throughout  the  British  Empire.- We  ore  glad  to 
welcome  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  J.  F.  B.  Tlnllng's 
useful  collection  of  "Fifteen  Hundred  Facts  and 
Similes  for  l>ulpit  and  Platform"  <Hodder  nnd 
Stoughton),    which    has     already    received     wide 
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recognition  and  appreciation.  No  study  table  or 
library  Is  complete  without  tliis  trfanury  of 
anecdotes  and  illustratioua,  which  the  author  ha.s 
drawn  from  many  sources.  From  the  same  pub- 
KsherM  comes  a  series  of  eij^ht  hriplitly  written 
Htories  by  Mrs.  Jlenry  Paull.  founde<l  on  BI1)le 
precepts,  which  are  isHUed  in  one  volume  under 
the  general  title,  •■KuowhiK  and  DoinR."'  Tht 
attractive  prv.seutation  of  this  work,  both  as 
regards  blndini;  and  ill uat rations,  renders  it  a 
most  suitable  and  effective  gift  hook  for  young 
people.— From  Messrs.  William  Blackwood  and 
Sons  we  liave  received  n  volume  which  will  Ik- 
appreciated  by  all  friends  of  foreign  misslonary 
work.  It  consists  of  a  concise  and  comprehensive 
"Survey  of  Foreign  Missions,"  by  the  Bev.  P. 
Barclay,  mho  has  given  us  a  brief  history  of  the 
past  and  present  results  of  missionary  enter- 
prise in  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  tlie  work  is 
particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  unde- 
nominational character. — We  have  also  to  ac- 
knowledge live  receipt  of  "  The  Story  of  a  Busy 
Life "  (Hodder  and  Stoughtou),  consisting  of  a 
short  biography,  by  Dr.  J.  K  Millar,  of  Mrs. 
George  A.  Paull,  who  was  bett«r  known  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic  than  in  England ;  and 
"The  Sayings  of  Christ"  (Longmans),  which  Mr. 
J.  W.  Mack  oil  haa  extracted  from  the  four 
Gos|>ets  Olid  arranged  under  various  headings. 

What  ws  Oire  to  MImIotii. 
We  have  tried  In  the  following  diagrams  to 
give  some  idea  of  the  utter  poverty  of  our  gifts 
to  foreign  mUsIona.  In  1806  England  spent  some< 
thing  like  one  hundred  and  forty  million  pounds 
In  drink;  during  the  sarae  period  she  gave  the 
almost  Insignillcant  sum  of  one  and  a  quarter 
mitlion  pounds  for  the  furtherance  of  Christ's 
Kingdom  in  othet  lands.  It  has  further  been 
eHtlmated  that  only  a  forthing  In  every  pound 
earned  In  this  country  (that  Is,  one  and  a  quarter 


millions  out  of  twelve  hundred  millions)  is  given 
to  misHlonnrj'  societies.  Of  tiie  tremendous  need 
we  .shall  hope  to  write  in  a  -subsequent  issue ; 
but,  as   u   single    instance,  It  may  be   mentioned 


that  China  has  only  one  preacher  of  the  Goept) 
to  300,(110  souls.  The  foregoing  flgures,  on  whirli 
the  diagrams  are  based,  arv  taken  from  th- 
report  of  the  Missionary  Pence  Association. 


<i.no,<iat^ooo. 


"Nobody  ii  Qnite  WsU." 
X  friend  who  met  Ixird  BeaoonsAeld  soon  after 
ttiat  statesman  had  lost  bis  helpful  wife  hoped 
that  he  was  quite  well.  In  a  hollow  voice 
Beaconslleld  answered,  "  Nobody  is  quite  weU." 
This  is  true,  and  it  was  never  intended  that  we 
Khould  be  quite  well  In  this  world.  If  we  were, 
we  should  not  think  of  Him  Who  shall  wipe  away 
all  tears  from  our' eyes  in  that  other  world  where 
there  shall  be  "  no  more  death,  neither  aorrow. 
nor  cr>ing." 

nw  IdoftI  Worker. 
Christian  work  becomes  simple,  and  its  dJIIi- 
cultles  disappear,  when  the  worker  ceases  to  re>.; 
on  self  and  begins  to  rest  on  God.  The  Ideal 
worker  has  one  simple  qnestion  which  he  puts  tn 
himself— Is  it  the  will  of  Godf  He  does  not  earv 
about  the  compliments  of  friends,  or  the  applan.'v 
of  the  world,  but  only  for  the  work  of  God  tu 
which  he  has  given  himself.  He  wants  to  be  rid 
iif   self   in   all    its   many  deceitful,  ever-recurrim: 

The  Children's  OlftbraUon. 
There  ore  many  excellent  philanthropic  achemi^ 
ailaal  for  celebrating  this  memorable  year  which 
deserve  the  fullest  support,  but  it  is  only  right 
tliat  the  young  people  should  have  a  celebration 
of  their  own.  We  are  therefore  very  pleased  ti> 
notice  that  a  Fund  is  being  collected  by  Ihr 
Bditor  of  Liille  Foiks  to  establish  and  main- 
tain a  number  of  '*  Victoria  Fountains,"  which 
will  bear  a  suitable  inscription  recocding  the  fact 
that  they  liave  been  erected  in  commemoration 
of  the  Siity  Years'  Reign  of  our  Queen.  All 
young  people  who  would  like  to  participate  ■  in 
this  good  work  should  apply  at  once  for  colleirtinc! 
forms  to  the  Kditor  of  LiUU  Folks,  La  Belle 
Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C. 


Our  League  of  Compassion. 
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A  Prophetical  Note. 

The  events  of  the  long  reign  of  our  beloved 
Queen  have  been  many  and  signiflcont.  Amongst 
these  have  been  some  of  those  indicative  signs 
which  "  the  sure  word  of  prophecy  **  sets  before  us 
as  precursors  of  the  coming  end.  Our  Ix^rd  de- 
clared that  "wars  and  rumours  of  wars"  would 
be  proximate  indications  of  His  coming  drawing 
nigh.  No  lasting  i)eace  will  there  be  till  the 
Prince  of  Peace  returns.  Notably  during  the  last 
half-century  startling  events  have  transpired. 
The  tides  of  war  have  devastated  in  many  direc- 
tions. Throvighout  Europe  and  to  the  shores  of 
the  far-oif  New  World  has  the  scourge  swept. 
The  Crimea  was  deluged  with  blood.  India  felt 
the  shock.  Italy  was  a  battlefield.  Austria  was 
worsted  at  Sadowa.  Sedan,  Metz,  and  Woerth 
witnessed  sanguinary  contest,  to  which  Waterloo 
and  Balaklava  were  insignificant.  China  and 
Japan  have  had  deadly  struggle.  Prophecy  be- 
comes history.  "The  seventh  angel  poured  his 
vial  into  the  air."  Unlike  its  predecessors,  it  was 
to  be  universal  in  itb  effects.  The  figure  denotes 
universality  in  action,  as  contrasted  with  the 
antecedent  six  preflgurative  vials,  which  were 
limited  in  their  sphere. 

What  is  the  state  of  affairs  to-day?  The 
Times  replies :  "  The  Continent  is  one  vast  maga- 
zine which  an  incendiary  may  fire.  Europe  is  not 
safe  for  a  day  unless  there  be  a  common  deter- 
mination not  to  go  to  war.  .  .  .  Without  this 
security  we  are  at  war  already  in  effect,  and  the 
actual  outbreak  is  only  a  question'  of  time."  In 
Europe  every  nation  is  armed  to  the  teeth,  and  Is 
still  arming.  Science  is  busy  in  devising  new 
implements  of  destruction.  The  mania  for  big 
battalions  has  seized  all  States;  and  "the  art  of 
killing  threatens  to  become  the  exclusive  industry 
of  Europe,"  which  is  a  vast  armed  camp.  In 
1867  the  same  journal  {Times)  said:  "There  is  a 
general  uneasiness,  a»  if  a  lowering  cloud  were 
about  to  break  forth  into  a  storm."  Has  that  "  un- 
easiness" disappeared  in  1867)'  Far  from  it.  If 
anything,  it  is  more  intense.  There  is  an  uneasy 
glance  cast  at  Constantinople,  lest  the  general  war 
predicted  to  come  should  take  its  rise  from  there. 
The  air  is  odorous  of  gunpowder. 

Does  all  this  look  as  if  nations  felt  that  commer- 
cial treaties,  the  fraternisation  of  rulers  and  states- 
men, the  reciprocal  pledges  of  amity  and  goodwill, 
are  securities  of  and  guarantees  for  peace?  No. 
Our  dispensation  is  coming  to  its  close.  It  will  not 
set  in  peace.  Prophecy  affirms  it  will  be  amidst 
upheavals,  national  convulsions,  and  in  the  pangs 
of  disorder.  The  seventh  vial  has  begun  its  out- 
pour. Cynics  may  scoff,  atheists  may  deride, 
sceptics  may  sneer,  and  the  man  of  the  world 
smile  incredulously;  but  He  Who  knows  the  end 
from  the  beginning  has  placed  before  us  signs  of 
the  times,  to  which  we  do  well  not  to  be  indiffer- 
t^nt:  and  to  us  He  says,  "Watch  ye,  and  pray 
alwfiys  that  ye  may  be  counted  worthy  to  escape 
all  those  things  that  shall  come  to  pass,"  and 
••  Blessed  is  he  that  watcheth."  To  them  that 
look  for  Him  v.'ill  He  appear  with  Joy;  and  they 
>hall  ".aand  before  the  Son  of  Man." 

W.  Preston.  D.D. 


We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that  we  are 
now  within  measurable  distance  of  the  first  Fifty 
Thousand  members ;  for,  with  an  increase  of  5,0(X> 
during  the  last  month,  the  membership  now 
stands  at 

45.889. 

In  our  next  number  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pub- 
lish the  names  of  the  winners  of  the  £5  PBIZB  and 
of  the  Special  Guinea  Fresentatlon  Volumes,  par- 
ticulars of  which  will  be  found  in  our  January- 
and  March  numbers.  June  1st  is  the  latest  date 
for  sending  names  in  order  to  be  eligible  for  these 
Prizes.  In  addition  to  these  special  offers,  Cer- 
tificates, Medals,  and  Prizes  are  still  given  on  the 
conditions  stated  below. 

OBJECT   OF   THE    LEAGUE. 

To  hand  together  Christians   of  all   classes  and 

ages    in   the  service   of   God  for   tJie   welfare   of 

suffering  men^  rcomjtti,  and  children,  and  aiso  for 

the  ^cell-being  of  the  lotcer  anitnals. 

This  movement  has  been  organised  for  the  pur- 
pose of  combining  into  one  great  force  the  Reader^^ 
of  The  Quiver  and  their  friends  in  helpful  sym- 
I)athy  with  the  afflicted  and  distressed,  whether 
men,  women,  or  children,  all  over  the  world,  as 
weU  as  immediately  around  us.  Members  of  the 
League  will  not  as  such  be  pledged  to  aaiy  definite 
work  or  help,  but  will  be  understood  to  be  in 
hearty  sympathy  with  the  objects  of  the  League ; 
to  be  ready  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  help 
the  works  of  love  and  mercy  going  on  in  their 
midst;  and  also. as  far  as  may  be  to  respond  to 
calls  upon  their  s>niipathy  and  prayers  on  behalf 
of  the  victims  of  any  sudden  and  overwhelming 
calamity. 

RULES. 

1.  All  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  abore  objects 
aro  invited  to  become  Members,  without  subscription, 

2.  Intending  Members  are  only  required  to  sign  the 
accompanying  Declaration,*  and  forward  it  to  the  *'  Editor 
of  Tiik  Quiver.  La  Belle  Sauvape,  London,  R.C.^  Any 
nimiber  off  the  Membership  Forms  will  be  supplied,  post 
free,  on  application. 

3.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  Ten  other  Members  shall  bo  placed  in  a. 
List  op  Hoxouk  and  receive  a  Certificate  to  that 
cfl'ect.  .  . 

i.  Every  Member  wlio  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  Fifty  Members  «hall  be  classed  as  a 
Distinguished  Member  and  receive  a  Certificate  to 
that  effect,  with  a  distinctive  Medal. 

6.  Every  Member  who  obtains  and  forwards  the  signa- 
tures of  at  least  One  Hmidrcd  Members  within  six 
HTOnths  will,  IX  ADDtTiox  to  being  das^sed  as  a  Dis* 
TIX0UI8HED  Member,  be  awarded  a  suitable  Presenta- 
tion Volume. 

*  This  will  be  found  in  a  later  page  of  this  number 
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THE    JULY    QUIVER. 

Our  next  number  will  contain  an  illostrated 
paper  on  "  Qudens  aa  Eynm-Wrlten,"  and  other 
special  articles  will  include  "  Work  in  whldi  I  am 
Interested,"  by  Lady  Sophia  Palmer;  "Pictur- 
ing: t2ie  Angals  '* ;  "  On  Tramp  wltb  a  Ticket "  ;  "  Is 
Family  Prayer  Declining:?"  ^tc.  THe  BLihop  of  Derry 
and  Dr.  Beuen  Tliomas  (of  Boston,  U.S.A.)  will  con- 
tribute sermon  papers,  and  the  number  will  also 
contain  complete  stories  by  Jane  Barlow,  Kathleen 
Watson,  A.  M.  Westrup,  and  Idlth  £.  CatheU. 


THE  QirnnsB  funds. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  March 
30th,  1897,  up  to  and  including  April  30th,  1897. 
Subscriptions  received  after  this  date  will  be 
acknowledged  next  month  :  - 

For  "  Tht  Quiver"  Waifs'  Fund:  E.  M.  R.,  Fort  George. 
28. ;  J.  J.  £.,  Go  van  (I13th  donation),  oa.;  C.  D.,  Bradford, 
.58. ;  Grade,  Brifirhton,  Is. ;  A  Glasgow  Mother  (83rd  dona- 
tion). l8. 

For  The  Ragged  School  Union:  R.  H.  B.,  28.  6d. 

For  V7\  Bamardo'a  Homes :  An  Irish  Girl,  las.  6d. ; 
W.  J„  £6 :  Tom,  58. ;  D.  Y.  L:,  £1 ;  H.  B,  Palmer,  Queens- 
land, ds. :  and  7s.  from  S.,  Leamington,  sent  direct. 

For  The  Deep  Sea  Mission:  H.  B.  Palmer.  59. 

For  The  Indian  Famine  Reliif  Fund :  S.  N.  F.,  Luton, 
23.  6d. 

For  The  Armenian  Relief  Fund:  D.  Y.  L.,  £1. 

For  The  Canal  Boat  Mission:  A  Domeatio  Servant.  Is. 

For  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund:  E,  M.  R.,  28. 


For  The  Asylum  for  Deaf  and  Dumb  Children:  W.  J„ 
£3. 

For  The  Blind  Association:  W.  J.,  £3. 

For  The  Merchant  Seamen's  Orphan  Asylum:  W.  J.. 
£2. 

For  The  London  Pivventive  Institution :  W.  J.,  £2L 


THE    QUIVER 
ORDER    OF   HONOURABLE   SERVICE. 

Established  1887. 

r 

PATRON:    H.R.H.    PRINCESS    CHRISTIAN. 

A  This     Order    was    reopened     twelve 

^j«r  months  ago  "  for  a  limit^  period,"  and, 
^^^H^  after  receiving  an  addition  of  nearly 
^^n  1,000  nieml>er8  of  all  classes,  will  be 
^  closed  for  the  present  to  "Ordinary" 

members  of  less  than  twenty-five  years  service, 
but  it  is  still  open  free  to  domestic  servants  of 
both  sexes  who  have  served  for  not  less  than 
ttrenty-Jive  years  In  their  present  situations. 

Eligible  applicants  will  receive  the  Certificate 
and  Badge  of  the  Order. 

The  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by 
any  reader  on  enclosing  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to  the  "  Editor  of  The  Quiver,  La  BelU 
Sauvagey  Lu^dgate  Hill;  London^  E.G."  These 
forms  must  be  carefully  filled  in,  and  then  signed 
by  the  employer  and  countersigned  by  a  Minister 
of  Religion. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSONa) 


QUESTIONS. 

B5.  In  writing  to  the  Romans,  how  docs  Sr.  Paul  set 
forth  man's  responsibility? 

88.  Wh%t  does  St.  Paul  say  ia  the  duty  of  Christians 
towards  their  fellow-men  f 

87.  In  what  parable  docs  our  Blessed  Lord  teach  us 
man*8  responsibility  concerning  the  gifts  God  has  given 
him? 

8S.  Quote  a  passage  in  which  Jesus  sets  forth  the  effect 
of  His  crucifixion  on  the  world? 

89.  By  what  means  was  St.  Paul  guided  as  to  the 
places  where  he  should  preach  the  Gospel? 

00.  It  is  «aid  that  St.  Paul,  when  at  Philippi,  went  out 
of  the  city  to  the  riverside,  '*  where  prayer  was  wont  to 
be  made."    To  what  place  does  this  refer? 

91.  What  miracle  was  performed  by  St.  Paul  at 
Philippi? 

92.  What  charge  was  brought  against  St.  Paul  at 
Philippi,  for  which  he  was  cast  into  prison? 

93.  In  what  way  was  St.  Paul  delivered  from  the 
dungeon  where  he  was  bound? 

M.  Who  were  the  first  converts  to  Christianity  in 
Macedonia? 

95.  Upon  what  text  did  St.  Paul  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  gaoler's  family  at  Philippi  ? 

96.  From  what  do  we  gather  that  the  dispute  about 
the  circumcision  of  heathen  converts  to  Christianity  was 
a  great  hindrance  to  the  spread  of  the  Gospel  ? 


ANSWEHB  TO  QUESTIONS  ON  PAGE  678. 

73.  The  god  Jupiter;  whom  the  people  supposed  re- 
visited the  earth  in  the  person  of  St.  Barnabas  (Aces 
xlv.  12,  13). 

7i.  That  St.  Paul  was  a  small  man,  young,  and  very 
eloquent,  these  being  the  characteristics  Iways  as- 
sociated with  the  god  Alercury  (Acts  xiv.  12). 

75.  At  one  time  the  people  of  Lystra  were  ready  to 
sacrifice  to  St.  Paul  as  a  god,  and  a  few  days  after  stoned 
him  almost  to  death  (Acts  xiv.  13,  18,  19). 

76.  Sr.  Timothy  (Acts  xvi.  1,  2). 

77.  Certain  Jews  followed  SU  Paul  and  St.  Barnabas 
from  Antioch  through  all  their  journey  in  Asia  Minor, 
going  from  town  to  town  to  stir  up  the  people  agaiuei 
the  Apostles  (Acts  xiii.  14.  50,  and  xiv.  6,  19). 

78.  The  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  Gentile  con- 
verts to  Christianity  being  circumcised  (Acts  xv.  l,  .•>>. 

79.  At  Jerusalem,  St  James  acting  as  president  (Actt 
XV.  4,  13). 

80.  Antiooh,  Syria,  Cilicla  (Acts  xv.  23). 

81.  Abraham  and  Rahab  (James  ii.  21.  25). 

82.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  Epistle  of  St. 
James  was  written  by  the  Apostle  St  James  the  Lcs». 
the  son  of  Alpheus,  and  the  first  Bishop  of  Jerusalem 
(James  i.  1). 

83.  The  duty  of  the  control  of  the  tongue  (James  iii. 
5-11). 

81.  2  Tim.  iii.  16. 
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PICTURING     THE     ANGELS. 

MODERN     IDEAS. 


A'' 


Qi'iVKB   Jor    Kcln-i 
In  expi-ees  the  opinion  IhHt  w 


ious  Hl-titlf  W.: 
afy)  I  vcntuivd 
■  shulild  And  the 


pnxllllV,  III!'     1>I'CI]MT 

the   physirar|w>wi'i-  i 
b(i(;ii    I'tiany  uiudern 


4)(lp  of  niiiid  in  dirpft 
I  thi>  w.ii-k.  ThPrc  have 
painleiij    who    faAve    set 


(Prom  the  PaltiHag  ba  the  late  Lord  LeighUni.  P.R.A.) 


most    SHCcfssfiil  -niixii'i 
piftilped    tin'  aiigelii-    fi 


■tist*i     nh"     lijivi; 

.11  he  those  who 
Hiniple  Hpii-ittial 
iiitiiiiiei'  a»  (lid  the  Piv-Haphtielite  lt«liaii 
paint^'i'M.  The  ivlif^ioita  ideal  hi  ait  has  beeu 
seldom  attained :  it  demands  ramiethin^  www 
thiu)  iiiei-e  technical  skill ;  the  ijuietiide  of 
life,  the  pnnty  of  thought,  the  calm  faitli 
which  Fia  Angelico  cultivated,  aiv  needed  to 


Home  theif  ait-  who  condemn  the  effort  t<i 
delineate  the  phyeiL-ally  unseen.  Materialists 
theinselveB,  they  deny  the  right  to  othei's 
of  linrt'  HUseeptihiliticK  to  wee  viaionit  and 
itivani  dreams.  The  imaginative  faculty, 
however,    pi'uperly  exereitied    and    controlled. 


The  Quiver. 


Is    (uipuhle 


I'ilh    due    fftfility    of    espi-eBsifn 
of    doiug  .  gi«ut    things    in    iut 


l>elipve,  i-athci-,  wp  hiivp  not  tniftM  thnn 
enuugh.  iioi-  accepted  them  tiiough.  He  possiblp' 
statciuenUi  of  iiioet  precioiwt  truths.  Nothing 
but  uniiiixed  gocxl  can  accrue,  to  luy  uiind, 
from  the  i-ontemplation  of  the  scenes  laid  in 
Heaven  by  faithful  religious  ma^nteni ;  anil 
the  inoi-p  they  are  connidered,  not  its  works 
of  art,  hut  ^  as  real  visions  of  real  thingx, 
u)ore  or  leiw  imperfectly  xet  down,  the  moiv 
good  will  be  got  by  dwelling  upon  theui." 

Modem  pictorial  angels  have,  of  eoiu^ii'. 
for  the  most  part  figured  in  illustrationN  of 
Bible  stories,  and,  as  a  rule,  have  been  di-niiii 
strictly  on  conventional  lines,  and  on  thi> 
account,  thei-efore,  I  shall  omit  references  I" 
many  artiatB,  reserving  the  gi'eat^'r  8{mu'»  for 
those  who  denmnd  it  by  their  gi-eater 
imaginative  faculty. 

To  majiy,  doubtless,  the  name  of  William 
Blake  is  familiar;  but  few  ai-e  acqmtinteil 
with  the  curious  temperament  and  ehararter 
of  the  man.  His  work,  t4K),  is  probably  un- 
known to  many,  but  those  who  saw  a  col- 
lection of  his  drawings  at  the  winter  ei- 
hihition  of  the  Hoyal  Academy  a  few  year^ 
ago  must  have  been  stiliek  with  the  cuiions 
originality,  amounting  almost  to  eccentricity, 
of  his  illustrations  of  Bible  incidents.  He 
was  a  man  distinctly  in  advance  of  his 
times— he  lived  towaids  the  close  of  the 
last  century— and  was  possessed  of  a  mind 
alwayn    dwelling    upon  the  myste.rits    of  the 


(Deoi'lined  by  Sir  S.  SurnWotxB,  fiarl.) 

and  in  no  diit'ction  can  this  fiicujly  Imve 
givat«r  play,  iii'  <lemnnd  gjvutev  tecbiiical 
skill,  than  ill  the  picturing  of  angiOs. 
'  Mr.  Ittiskin  ti'eats  fully  of'  tliis  matter  in 
one  of  the  chaptei-s  of  "■ilixleni  PainteiTi," 
and  the  following  passage  denting  with  this 
JHiint  is  of  grout  interest:  -         ' 

"Then'  is  one  tnie  form  of  ivligious  art, 
ni'veHheless.  in  the  pictures  of  the  passional« 
idi'al  which  represent  imaginary  iieings  of 
another  woi'ld.  Since  it  is  evidently  right 
that  we  should  try  to  imagine  the  glories  of 
the  next  world,  and  as  this  imaginatiuu  umst 
be,  in  each  separate  mind,  more  or  less 
different,  and  unconfined  by  any  laws  of 
material  fact,  the  passionate  ideal  has  not 
only  full  scope  here,  but  it  becomes  our  duty 
to  lU'ge  itM  powers  to  itx  utmost,  so  that  eveiy 
condition  of  beautiful  form  and  coloui'  may  he 
employed  to  invest  these  sirenes  with  gieater 
delightful nesH  .(the  whole  l>eing.  of  couiw. 
i«ceived  as  an  assiH-tion  of  jHissihility,  not 
of  absolute  fact).  All  the  pai-adisps  imagined 
by  the  ivligious  paintere— the  choirs  of  gloi-i- 
fied  saints,  angels,  and  spiritual  iK)wprs,  when 
paint(«d  with  the  full  belief  in  this  possibility 
of  their  existence,  ait;  tiiie  ideals :  and  so  fin- 
fi'om  our  having  dwelt  on  these  too  much,   I 


(jBjr  P,  3.  n'lllfoniiiDn.) 
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unseen.    When    but    eight    ycnrs    of   age    he  and    pray."     And   judging   his    work    in    the 

■  (li'i'l.irtil  thiit  he  saw  angela  in  the  trecB  (in  light  of   this    fact,  we  have  to  acknowledge 

Pec'chani  Rye,  thereby  incurring  hia  father's  it    whs    honest    and    conscientious— thf    oiit- 

ilLspleasine    to    the    extent    of    a    threiiteneil  come    of    his    heartfelt    cntivictions.      Blnke'r" 


1     CATHEnflAI- 


"'■Kging.  nni)  in  hi^  after-Jife  liis  iniogiiiH- 
tion  ran  fni'  ahead  of  tlie  jwweiv  of  his 
|>en<'ii.  But  he  believed  firmly  in  his  visions, 
iinil  religions  faith  v;(Ui  the  fountbitioti  of 
Ills  life.  On  one  occasion  a  yonng  artist 
I'oniplnined  to  him  that  at  times  Ills  inveu- 
\\vi'  faculties  appeared  to  vanish. 

"it  is  jiLst  HO  with  ns,  is  it  not,"  replied 
Bltike.  tnniing  to  his  wife,  "  for  weeks 
together,  when  the  visions  forenke  ns?  What 
do  we    do    then,   Katei'"     "We    kneel    down 


angels  are  uniqne  in  llieii-  nnconventionality : 
they  suggest  the  strength  anil  majesty  of 
the  heavenly  messengers  rather  than  their 
beanty. 

A  great  ailniirer  of  Blake's  work  was 
Dante  tiabriel  Rosset.ti.  one  of  the  most 
original  paintei-s  of  i-ecent  yeai-s.  The  special 
work  by  him  which  calls  for  at-tention  here 
is  "The  Annunciation"  in  the  National 
Gallery.  This  chiirining  waler-iolour  drawing 
is    undoubtedly     one    of    the    most    pi'eciovis 
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gpine  ill  lU*>  rollprtion.  ami  ,  In  Ihiisc  iin- 
fainnia)'  willi  tt  a  vi>iil  lo  Ilic'^JiilWy  shoiitil 
become  a  ner^etwitj-,  .  TJie- Htf^iut-.i^f  Ii)e.;iii)^l 
iH  beakitifnl  anil  iiiipuHiiig,  .iiid  tlie  wlmle 
I'oiiipiMiitioii  tenderly  rei-eifiil.  KoMselti  dis- 
cai'ded  the  i'onv*ntioiiftl  wiiigH  iit  the 
xhouldei-H  of  the  HT)({el.  Iiestowing  iiixtead 
wings  of  flame  on  the  feet.  (Uotheel  in  ii 
long  blue  i^olie.  in  hi»  right  liand  n  hmneh 
of  lily  blosMim.  (Jnbriel  staiida  delivering  liis 
message  to  Mary. 

Pi-niii  Roaaetti  the  mind  tiiisis  naturally  lo 
Sii'  Edward  Bnrne-JoneB.  bin  eonipftnlou  and 
eo-worker.  It  has  fallen  to  him  above  all 
others  to  caixy  on  the  tradition  assoriated 
with  Roasetti's  work,  whilst  retaining  to  the 
full    his-  own    originality   of  conception   and 


■r  Dm-'.) 

exeenfion.  Working  apart  from  all  academic 
Hs.-^iic'iationf",  lie'haj*  steadfastly-gone  hfa  o*n 
way,  iiniiiflueni'ed.hy.<wtiilsni,,ejther  hostile 
or  favoni-ahle;  ^he  has  conqnei-ed  prejiidit'e, 
and  wiinig  I'eeogiiition  uf  his  talentx  fi-oui 
all  quart **!■«.  Never  seeking  pivfemient  or 
hoiutnr.  they  have  been  bestowed  upon  him 
in  spite  of  hiniKplf.  And  in  all  he  has  re- 
tainetl  his  independeuee  of  spirit,  resigning 
Ihe  gnidgii^ty  bestowed  Associateship  of  the 
KoyaJ  Academy  rather  than  saeriHce  it.  Then 
came  the  i-oyal  <'onferment  of  a  haronetcy,  of 
whii'h  t<i-day  he  in  the  sole  artistic  possessor. 
The  two  works  of  bis  which  we  reprodiui' 
are  typical  of  his  art.  Tndy  religiou.'t  in 
artistic  feeling,  his  greatest  powers  hftre  been 
bestowed     upon     schemes    of    decoration    for 
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pcclesiastif^al  purposes,   and  bin   lifelong  i-om- 
pauionshlp  \vtth  the  late  William  Mmi-iB,  gave 
him   full   oppoiHinity  for   their    display.     The 
illustiatioii  on    page  772   ifpreBentw  one  <jf  a 
seiiea  of  figui'CH  of  angela  executed  iu  nioaaifs, 
fiH'iuii^  part  of  the  decoratioii  of  the  Ameriuaii 
Church    in    Rome.       The    large    Hgui-e    of    an 
:iiigel  shown  ou  page  776  is  taken  from   the 
w-ondei-ful    tapestry  in    the  chapel  of   Exeter 
i'ollege,  Oxford,  il- 
llistl'ating   the   visit 
of  the  w-ise  men  to 
the    infant    Christ. 
The  beauty  of  the 
uiany  windows  de- 
.signed    by  Sir    Ed- 
ward   Bnme-Jones, 
:ind    placed     in 
churches  in  variouH 
parts  of  the  country, 
places    bini    iu    the 
front    rank    of    de- 
signers of  such  work. 
One   of    the    ttneflt 
examples    in    to    lie 
seen      in      Holy 
Trinity     Chureh, 
Sloane     Htreet. 
London. 

The  mention  of 
this  aAords  oppor- 
tunity for  referring 
to  the  commendable 
growing  practice  of 
beautifying  our 
places  of  worship. 
One  of  the  niost 
notable        instances 


of 


St. 


:he  caWiedial,  designed  by  that  other  noble 
ai-list.  JHr.  ti;  F.  Watts.  R.A.  He.  too,  olwaj-a 
workci  at  hiS'  art  for  art's  sake.  Uisregardidg 
popularity,  be  steadily  follows  his  heaili's 
biddings  in  his  work.  With  opportunities  fur 
uoquiring  givat  wealth  by  his  painting.  He 
has  put  tbeai  aside,  and  genefuiisly  given 
-  the  best  of  his  life's  work  to  the  nation.  ; 
In  this.fi-ont  rank  of'gi-eat  religious, artists 
;  ,  we  must  alsoplm^e 

■  '  Mr.  Holman'Huni; 
whose  work-baa  a|ii- 
pesled  ,  ao  atronglj* 
to  the  popula'r 
mind,  witlioul  any 
deliberate  attemftt 
on  his  part,,  how- 
ever, to  make  iji 
do  so.  His  great 
picture,  ■Thl- 
Triumph  of  thi- 
Inn  ■ 


Paul's  Cathedral, 
upon  which  Mi'. 
W.  B.  Richmond, 
R.A.,  has  been  en- 
gaged so  long  and 
so  successfully.  The 
now  completed 
I'boir  t4>stlflea  to 
tlie  patient  skill  of 
the  artist,  and  the 
harmonious  splen- 
dour ()f  the  work 
will  justify  the 
placing  of  his  name 
on  the  same  endiu-- 
ing  i-oll  of  fame 
which  contains  that 
of  tbe  great  archi- 
tect of  the  building.  Angels  figure  largely  in  Mr. 
Richmond's  scheme  of  deaign,  and  ai'e  of  great 
lieaiity.  As  the  choir  is  now  thrown  open  Xa 
the  public,  an  opportimity  ia  afforded  of  getting 
within  reasonable  distance  to  see  the  work. 

We  also  reproduce  ou  page  778  one  of  the 
designs  front  the-  spandrels  under  tbe  dome  of 


fninlivia  by  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokts.) 


'  ad- 
here for  tbe  beauty 
of  the  angelic  chil- 
dren who,  seen 
alone  by  the  iiifani 
(Christ,  '  are  mcrconi 
panyirig  the  Holy 
Family  to'  Egypti 
The  picture  was  a), 
the  Guildhall  :Exhi^ 
bition 


two 


and 


1  the  Walke* 
Art  Gallery.  Liver- 

The  religious 
works  of  the  late 
Ixird  Leighton  are 
few.  and  the 
•■  Elijah,"  repro- 
duced on  page  771, 
is  probably  the 
beat.  The' angel 
is  a  striking  .tlgu It', 
enriched  'as  it  "is 
by  the  lieauty  of 
el^'rnal  youth :  but 
it  will  be  noticed 
that  the  artist's 
love  for  carefully 
arranged  draperies 
iti  exemplifled  even 
here.  This  pictuiv 
is  also  at  LiverptMil. 
It  is  not  generally 
known  that  Lord  Leighton  many  years  ago 
was  engaged  with  other  great  arlista  living 
in  "  tbe  'Sixties "  in  the  illustration  of  an 
edition  of  the  Bible.  No  hook  has  suffered 
more  through  its  illustrations  than  the  '•  Book 
of  books,"  and  this  eftort  to  do  it  justice  is 
worthy  of  note  here,    Manjr  of  the  drawings 
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full  Afford  with  popular  ideas,  -vn-w 
.-ipiritiial  and  ethereal,  an  th^  rxampl-- 
giveti  on  page  T74  is  Biifflcient  to  show 
He  wa«  peeiiJiarly  happj-  in  delinentiiii: 
the  heavenly  hosts,  and  seemed  to  rev'-l 
in  ilhistrating  aiich  a  jiasiiag?  fn>3:i 
])ante  as  the  following  :— 

"Id  ruhloD.  a»  a  vatm  white  rose,  laj  Ihpn 
Before  my  vlaw  rfae  uIdUj'  multitudr. 
«T)iph   Id    Hi>    own    blood    ChriM     espoasod 

Meanwhile 
ThM  other  boat.   Ihat  soar  aioft  to  size 
And  ehibonle  HU  floiy.  wholn  tber  low. 
Hover'd  around:  and  like  a  troop  Mf  bees. 
Amid  the  vernal  sweeta  allghUng  now. 
Now  cluUerlng;  where   their   traKraut    labour 

glOWB. 

Flew  downward  to  tbe  might;  (lower,  or  rov 
From  the  tedondant  petala.  HtreamlnK  bark 
Unto  Ihe  iteadtan  dwelling  of  their  Joy. 
Faoes  had  tne;  of  flaoir.  and  wings  ol  rolil : 
The  reat  wu  whiter  than  the  driven  tiaaw  , 
And.  a*  iney  flitted  down  the  flower. 
From    range    to   mnKe,    fanning    tlwlr    plom; 

Whiiper'cl  ^iie  peace  and  ardour,  whirh  lh.'i 
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(Bv  Sir  Edicnrd  BuTne^JoniH,  Bnrr.) 


executed  are  to  be  e 


1  South  Kenslngtoi 


"Pamdiw."  Tanlo  xxii 
In  Milton's  "Paradise  Lost,"  too.  iJoiv 
found  delight  iii  depleting  the  m-t-iir- 
in  heaven  a«  described  by  th''  iiupitvil 
poet.  The  following  pansage  afforded 
him  one  of  his  finest  opportvmitieB:-- 

1  again,  their  golden  harpa   Ihe; 


"Then  c 


It  Is  doubtful  if  any  illustrated  Bible 
exceeded  the  popularity  attained  by  the 
one  illustrated  throughout  by  GiisUive  Dort^. 
This  talent«d  Frenchman  had  a  versatility 
of  genius  tndy  remarkable,  and  during  his 
compai-atively  short  life  acconiplished  more 
work  than  any  artist  of  any  time.  With 
an  imagination  which  iMuld  grasp  any  inci- 
dent pictorially,  he  was  etjualiy  happy  in 
ilhisti-ating  the  Bible,  Milton's  or  Dante's 
works,  "Don  Quinote"  or  "^Esop's  Fables." 
His  angels,  while  being  conventional  and  in 


took, 

Harpa  ever  tnned.  that  gUUerlng  by  their  aidf 
Like  quiren  hang,  and  with  preamble  sweet 
Of  obarming  aymphon;  ther  Introdnoe 
Tbelr  aaored  song,  and  waken  raptorea  blich  ; 
No  voice  exempt,  no  voice  hut  well  oaold  join 
Stelodioua  part,  auch  copoord  t«  In  hmven.' 

The  illuHtration  on  p.  T75  is  from  n 
picture  by  one  of  oiu-  most  emiiieiu 
iady  artiata,  Mrs.  Adrian  Stokes.  She 
has  paint«d  several  religioiu*  pieture>. 
each  alike  endowed  with  beauty  and  I  hi- 
tnie  spirit  of  simplicity  and  reverentv. 
In  the  picture  before  us  she  has  dt^ 
K,  parted   tvoxa    the   conventional   idea  ni 

the  angel  quite  as  much  as  Rossetti  or 
Sir  Edward  Bume-Jon^  has  done  ;  btii 
In  another  work  I  remember  of  hew 
'■  Angela  Adoring  the  Infant  Chriat  "—she  ha.- 
given  us  delightful  transcripts  from  the  early 
Italian  masters  in  the  figures  of  the  angel^^ 
The  pictorial  representations  of  angels  re- 
produced in  this  paper  are  gii-en  as  types  nl 
the  various  creations  of  painters.  Each  su.'- 
ceeding  exhibition  of  works  of  art  contains 
siHue  fresh  attempt  to  portray  the  angelii 
beings;  but  it  will  he  found  that  each  i>;ii' 
is  based  upon  one  or  other  of  the  ideas  n^ 
presented  in  these  articles.  The  artist  may,  of 
course,  have  hi»  own  method  of  painting  awl 
infuse  individuality  into  hie  work,  but  thi- 
characteristic   features  of  the   angel    reniaiu. 
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Compare      thffse      illiistrationn      of      modem      ArliBte.     W«  coine   liack,  then,  to  the   point 
work  with  thiwe  given  or   mentioned  in  the      raised  in    that  article,  that   we   are  indebted 


opening  paper  on  the  subject,  and  it  will  lie  entirely  to  the  early  nHint*  of  Italy  for  the 

found  that  the  most  vm conventional  of  them  idea  of  the  angelic  fonii.    I  pointed  out  thai' 

ha.1  its  connterpaH   in,  or  at  least  points  itf  in  the  Bible  no  description  Is  afforded  us  of 

reseniblanc<'    to.    the    creations    of    the    early  angels,  nnd  the  fiict  bus  to  Iw  nccignised  that 
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the  popularly  accepted  form  of  the  heaveuiy 
niessengei'  iw  entirely  a  creation  of  the  lae- 
disval  artistic  inind.  .Siic^cesHJVf  generations 
of  painters  have  haaded  on  the  traditions  of 
these  early  workers,  and  in  this  reapett,  at 
any  rale,  have  acquired  popularity  in  pro- 
portion   to    their     fidelity     to    these     original 

A  word  or  two  remains  to  Im"  said  eonrern- 
ing  HL'ulptured  angels,  of  which  fo»r  examples 
are  illustrated.  The  sculptor  is.  of  cour^. 
more  heavily  handicapped  by  his  material 
than  bis  painter-brother.  It  is  irappasible  to 
si^gest  spirituality  of  being  in  marble  or 
bronze.  All  that  can  be  done  is  to  bestow  as 
much  grace  and  beauty  on  the  flgure  an  ib 
possible.  That  Mr.  F.  J.  William^n,  the  getval 
Heiilptor  to  the  Queen,  has  done  this  iu  the 
examples  given  of  his  work  on  pages  772  and  ■ 
777  need  hardly  Im*  pointed  out.  So  far  as  siie- 
i-ess  can  be  achieved  in  this  direction  it  is  liis. 

The  examples  t>f  sculptured  angel.<<  on  page 
773  are  from  the  well-known  nioiminent  Ui 
Viscount  Melbourne,  the  Queen's  first  Prime  ' 
Minister,  in  the  north  aisle  of  St.  Paul's  Cathe- 
dral.   On  either  side  of  the  ((i-eal  iilack  nmrhle 


gates  stands  the  figure  of  a  sleeping  angel,  \xf 
with  a  sword  and  the  other  with  a  truuiprl. 
The  monimieni  was  the  work  of  Baron  Uaiv- 
cheiti,  and  while  it  forms  an  imposing  feat  my 
of  the  great  cathedral,  it  must  be  confes.*J 
that  it  is  grandiose  rather  than  dignified. 

'lliough  it  i:amiot  pi'operly  be  inchalHl  iu 
this  paper  dealing  with  the  work  of  nwdri':! 
artists,  I  cannot  refrain  from  meutionii^  in 
connection  with  sculptured  angels,  the  ciirioij' 
representation  of  Jacob's'  ladder  to  !»•  sft-i: 
on  the  front  of  the  Abbey  Church  at  aith. 
On  either  side  of  the  main  doorwav  Ihr 
ladder  stretches  up  the  noble  front  of  the 
building,  the  angels  ascending  on  one  s^ 
and  descending  on  the  other,  and  althougli 
iiian^'  of  the  figures  .  are  broken  or  worn 
away  hy  the  action  of  the  weathei',  th>- 
whole  forms  an  intei-esti'ig  example  of  rlip 
work  under  notice. 

That  these  two  articles  do  not  pretend  \" 
deal  with  the  subject  exhaustively  is  obvious- 
space  would  not  allow  more  than  a  iumt 
outline— hut. sufficieul  has  been  said  to  ahuii 
itH. possibilities "aiid  the  fascinating  interest  i>i 
its'stiidy.  Arthur   Fish. 


(Bb  e.  F.  Walls,  B.-1,) 


»*y  Jane   Barlow,    Author  of   "  Irish    Idylls,"    Etc. 


ly  in    the    course   of    the 

Hketcb -making  Bunimer 

1  speut  at  Carrie  kcniiii, 

Judy   Tandy,    a  poorly 

attired  eldei'ly  woman. 

slipped  in  on  her  way 

to   market   to   tell  me 

that  they    had   a  veiy 

quare    manner  of  ould 

picture  up  at«  her  sis- 

tier'u    place    nn    Doona- 

townland.  anfl  they  'd   be 

ed  as  anythin'  if  I  didn't 

>ad  of  ateppin'  over  some 

oay  Lo  take  a  look  at  it.     "You 

maybe    mightn't  ha'  happlnt  to  ha"  seen  the 

kind   it   U,   sir;    though,"  said   Judy,   glnnc-ing 

Hattfriiigly    round    the    stndiu,    "  they  're    a 

tji'und  t'ollection  yon  have  hei-e,  and  the  plate 

ijf  little  griddle-cnkeH  liatea  all,"    She  i-eferivd 

[i>    a    small    sliuly    of    slill    life    whidi    hnng 

iiver  the  <.-himney-piece. 

St)  one  shi)wery  aft«^moon,  when  I  was 
de.Hperar*'ly  tnuidling  thither  along  the  ad- 
henive  nits  of  a  deep  itoreen,  I  fell  in  with 
young  Joe  Lcnihnn,  who  walked  on  with  me, 
and  gave  me  some  information  about  the 
Doonakileen  household.  It  appeared  that  Mrs. 
Lyinbery,  to  whom  the  farm  t>elonged,  was 
incapacitated  by  bad  health,  which  for  many 
years  ha<l  pret-ented  her  from  getting  about 
at.  all.  Within  Joe's  recollections,  she  had 
never  t<et  foot  out  of  doors,  and  ever  since  her 
husband's  death,  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
hei-    sister,   Mrs.    Tandy,   had   been  managing 


things.  She  was  doing  middling  well,  Joe 
adniitted,  though  he  evidently  thought  poorly 
of  ould  Judy  Tandy,  who  had  married  to 
disoblige  her  family. 

"  And  the  mao  nbe  took  np  wid — in  the  army 
he  was— aa  great  a  villain  as  you  'd  aiay  find, 
if  you  went  to  look  for  a  one.  Run  off  from 
her  he  did,  as  soon  as  he  'd  grabbed  a  hould 
of  her  little  money,  and  left  her  there,  wid  the 
imp  of  a  child  on  her  hands,  tliat  grew  up,  be 
all  accounts,  no  hetther  than  his  father. 
Anyway,  he  took  off  wid  himself  too,  the  first 
minyit  he  was  of  a  size  to  be  amin'  a  hap'orth, 
and  what's  become  of  aithei'  of  them  I  dunno. 
Some  people  do  be  aayin'  she  hears  of  an  odd 
while  from  the  son  :  hut  if  she  does,  it 's  nothin' 
good,  you  may  depind,  or  else  it  'a  whillalooin" 
ovei'  it  she  'd  be  to  man  and  liattte,  like  an  uuld 
hin  set  up  wid  a  new-laid  egg-  -bnt  niver  a  word 
out  of  her  about  hin).  Ho  her  sister  lets  her 
live  wid  her:  and  this  is  the  gate,  sir.  and 
thei'e'a  herself  above  in  fi-ont  of  the  house." 

Joe  continued  on  his  mii-y  way,  while  Mrs, 
Tandy  came  down  her  eart-tratk  to  meet  me, 
and  pi-eaently  showed  me  indoors.  Mrs.  Lyri- 
bery,  who  was  discovered  in  the  little  parlonf, 
propped  up  with  pillows  on  a  high-backed 
antique  settle,  looked  less  old  by  sevei'al  yeai-s. 
than  her  weather-beaten  younger  sister,  and 
had  a  somewhat  apathetic  manner  and  ex- 
pression, whereas  Mrs.  Tandy  always  seemed 
rather  harassed  and  flurried.  This  old-fashioned 
settle  was  the  only  interesting  object  in  the 
room  ;  the  picture  I  had  come  to  see  being  a 
terrible    portrait    worked    in   t«ntr^tit«h,   from 
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which,  aft-er  hyperbolical  admiration,  I  was 
glad  soon  to  part,  as  I  supposed,  for  ever.  But 
fate  had  decreed  otherwise  ;  for  next  day 
I  missed  a  much-prized  note-book,  and  dis- 
tinctfy  recollected  having  taken  it  out  of  my 
pocket  in  Mrs.  Lymbery's  parlour  to  jot  down 
a  praiseworthy  bit  of  moulding  on  the  top  of 
her  couch.  Therefore  a  few  hours  later  saw 
me  once  more  on  the  Doonakileen  road,  eagel' 
to  i-edaim  that  shabby  and  well-beloved  com- 
])anion. 

It  was  just  al)out  sunsetting  when  I  reached 
the  farm,  but,  of  course,  still  broad  daylight 
— extremely  broad,  indeed,  at  the  front  of 
the  house,  whose  windows  blinked  with  every 
burnished  pane  as  the  long  amlx>!r  lances 
broke  against  them.  At  first  sight  nobody 
was  visible.  However,  in  a  minute  or  two,  a 
barefooted  g^l  pattered  down  the  passage 
and  surveyed  me  with  a  dismayed  coimten- 
ance  from  beneAth  a  black  haze  of  hair.  Upon 
my  asking  to  see  Mrs.  Tandy,  she  paused 
iiTesolutely  for  a  moment,  and  then,  with  a 
s<^)rt  of  desperation,  as  of  one  between  two 
fires,  she  suddenly  thumped  on  the  left-hand 
cl(')or,  calling: 

•*Mrs.  Tandy,  ma'am!  Mrs.  Tandy,  it's  the 
st  range  ginileman  agfin  ]  " 

As  immediat-ely  afterwards  the  handle  be- 
gan to  turn  inside,  the  girl  shrank  away 
behind  me,  so  that  when  the  door  opened 
a  cautious  chink,  I  alone  appeared. 

"Och  to  goodness,  sir!  come  in  wid  you 
quick,"  Mrs.  Tandy  said.  And  the  lock  clicked 
liehind  me  before  I  knew  where  I  was. 

I  had  stepped  into  a  darkness  that  almost 
took  away  my  breath,  so  abrupt  and  unex- 
}>ected  was  the  transition  from  the  sun- 
dazzled  passage  into  the  murky  room  —  for 
the  parlour  window  was  shuttered  and  cur- 
Ijiined  so  closely  that  not  a  ray  penetrated, 
and  the  only  artificial  lights  provided  con- 
sistetl  of  two  smoky  candles.  They  rose 
thix)ugh  the  gloom  from  a  small  table  beside 
the  settle  on  which  Mrs.  Lymbery  still  lay 
propped  up,  and  their  dull,  yellow  flame  was 
flaring  very  close  to  her  wrinkled  face.  But 
one  might  have  thought  it  to  be  illumined 
by  something  more — some  sort  of  radiance 
kindled  within,  that  lit  it  up  eagerly.  No 
longer  placid,  as  on  the  day  before,  it  seemed 
to  lie  all  twitching  and  twinkling  with  many 
mobile  lines  and  a  pair  of  eyes  that  glittered 
keenly.  The  candle-light  fell  strongly,  too, 
upon  her  hands,  which  were  busily  occupied. 
She  was  apparently  sorting  or  arranging 
some  small  article^p  that  she  had  spread  out 
on  her  lap ;  and  lis  my  sight  adapted  itself 
\g  the  dimness  I  perceived  that  these  were 
golden  coins  and  silver,  with  a  few  bank-notes 
lying  on  a  red  flannel-lined  wicker  tray.  They 
had  evidently  been  taken  out  of  a  grey  linen 
bag,  with  a  running  string  of  green  braid, 
which    gaped    hungrily    on    the    table    by    an 


empty  japanned  tea-caddy,  whose  brass  pad- 
lock was  of  surprising  bigness.  The  coins, 
which  wert»  mostly  sovereigns,  nearly  covered 
the  lx>ttom  of  the  tray,  and  Mrs.  Liymben', 
dipping  the  tips  of  her  fingers  among  them, 
and  letting  them  slip  through,  wore  the 
rapturous  look  of  one  enjoying  an  exquisiu* 
sensation. 

A  faint  chinking  sound  accompanied  the 
action,  and  Mrs.  Tandy,  upon  heainng  it,  said, 
*'Tchuck,  tchuck!"  in  a  distracted  manner, 
and  hurried  over  to  her  sister.  **  Arrah  now, 
Avoman,"  she  said  remonstrantly ;  "can't  you 
be  aisy  and  quit  fiddlin*  wid  it?  They  might 
hear  it  jingling  at  the  end  of  the  parish." 

Mrs.  Lymbery  was  not  much  impressed  by 
this  grossly  exaggerated  statement — ^at  least, 
so  I  gathered  from  her  replying: 

"Jinglin*  how  are  you?  Ah!  don't  be 
talking  foolish."  Then,  observing  me,  she 
said:  "And  is  it  yourself,  sir?  You're  kindly 
welcome.  But  if  it's  after  another  look  at 
himself  there  you've  come,  she'll  have  to  Ik- 
throwin'  back  th'  ould  shutter,  for  thim  two 
dipts  wouldn't  show  you  a  stim.  Judy  has  a 
cjuare  notion  agin  e'er  a  spark  of. light  whin- 
iver  I  'm  goin'  over  me  bit  of  money." 

"Welcome  he  may  be,"  Mrs.  Tandy  said: 
**  but  there  was  Rose  Duggan  as  near  bounciu* 
in  on  top  of  us  along  wid  him  as  anythin'." 

**  And  supposin'  ? "  said  Mrs.  Lymbery. 
"What  great  matther  for  that?" 

"And  she  gabbin'  about  it  to  ivery  ci-athur 
in  the  place?  And  the  next  thievin'  thrami* 
goin'  the  road  steppin'  in  here  convanient, 
whin  there  wouldn't  be  a  sowl  in  the  hou-st- 
except  yourself,  that  hasn't  stood  on  your 
feet  this  last  ten  year?  And  he  doin'  mui*- 
dher  on  you,  lyin'  where  you  ai-e  this  min>it* 
and  awaf  wid  himself  and  the  monev-box 
afore  man  or  mortal  knew  it  was  happ'niii', 
the  same  as  I  do  be  tellin'  you  out  of  the 
newspaper  times  and  agin  ?  Battherin'  the 
head  off  you  handy  he  could  be  wid  the  buti- 
ind  of  the  poker  if  he  hadn't  thought  tii 
bring  a  big  bludgeon  of  a  blackthorn  alonj? 
wid  him.    So  there  you'd  be." 

Mrs.  Tandy  was  evidently  producing  an 
often-exhibited  bugaboo,  and  I  fancied  a 
shade  of  fright  beneath  the  defiant  mien  with 
which  her  little  old  sister  listened. 

"Och,  but  she's  the  terrible  headsthrong 
woman,  sir,"  Mrs..  Tandy  continued,  turning 
to  me.  "Ivery  day  of  me  life  I'm  bargein 
at  her  to  sind  it  in  to  the  bank,  where  they  Vi 
keep  it  rael  safe,  the  way  nothin'  'ud  happin 
her  or  it.  Bedad,  they  wouldn't  bf  Ion>r 
puttin'  the  thramp  out  of  it  if"  he  offered  t«* 
walk  in  there.  But  sure  I  might  as  well 
lie  biddin'  the  soverins  and  shillins  take  and 
rowl  thimselves  out  of  the  house  like  so  many 
weeny  cart-wheels  goin'  to  the  forge  to  git 
shod.  And  isn't  it  a  pity  now,  sir,  that  she 
won't  listen  to  raison?" 


Hek  Bit  oi-  Mosev.  781 

"Nil  (limlit,  tlie  money  woiil<l  bt-  sufev  in  That  was  how  I  taliie  to  piiitit  the  Iittl« 
tlip  bank,"  I  Maid.  i;oiiBcio>is  that  both  the  old  aludy  in  oilx.  "'Hei'  Bit  of  Money,"  which  I 
women  had  hopes  HtHkpd  upon  my  reply.  had,    not    long  afterwards,    the    pleusiu-e    of 

■'Thine  for  you,  sir,"  Mi-s.  Tandy  said  tri-  seeing  maiked  "Sold"  *t  the  Van  Wergk 
imiphantly,  Vhile  Mrs.  Lynibery'a  countfii-  Gallery  exhibition.  The  subject  rathei'  faaei- 
jiiice  fell.  nated   ine  fi-oin    the    fli-jtt    moment  that  Mi^. 

■•I  dunno  \l-hat  good  it  'iid  b*-  to'nie  thin  Tandy's  wiuh  suggested  it.  There  seenied  lo 
III  all,"'  she  said  disconB61ately.  "  If  X  he  uiaiiy  i>o9sibilities  in  that  red-lined  tray. 
ivoiildn'b  get  e'er  a  sight  of  it-;]that'B  a  from  which  gold  and  silver  glcatns  responded 
[ilisure  in  itself,  l*t  alone  touehin'  it— I'd  aa  t<)  llie  smoky  orange  and  yellow  of  the  down- 
licf  l>e  not  ownin'  a  pinny  ! "  flickering   candle-light,    enisled    in    a    murky 

"But    they'd    pay    yon    iut^rei^t   iin    it, "  I      [hkiI  of  shadow.    The  notes  looked  inviting  as 
said.      Upon    which    Mra. 
I.rntbery       remarked  :  ' 

■What  at  all's  that 
[hin  V  and  Mrs.  Tandy 
iried  unsuccestifully  tu 
Inok  ati  if  she  knew,  wi 
i  explained. 

■■  Well,  suppose  you 
si'iid  them  a  hiuidi-ed 
(Miiinds,  the  l>ank  would 
>pnd  you  thirty  op  foi-ty 
hJiillings  every  year  that 
y>M  left  it  thei-e." 

"Woeful  I'd  be  missin' 
Ll  all  the  while,"  Mi<h. 
Lymbery  said  sadly,  as 
Khe  noiselessly  fingered 
Ihe  piles  of  coin.  ^'  And 
hi>w  could  I  tell  they'd 
lie  kee^in*  it  safe,  when 
I  wouldn't  git  the  cliauce- 
i>f  behouldin'  it  year  out  ^ 
nnd  year  in  ?  They  ni^ht 
U'  laviii"  it  litterin'  about 
Hiiyhiiw ;  and  as  like  as 
nut  tliey  wouldn't  so  umch 
■'i-i  .■ihiiw  it  to  you,  Judy, 
it  t  st>i)t  yon  thravellin' 
in  now  and  agin  to  be 
liHikin'  Hfti-r  it.  Bnt.  at 
^ill  ivints.  [  'd  niver  set 
eyes  lui  it  any  nuiiv,  and 
iTiiel  lonesome  I  'd  be 
» iihout  it  —  uie  oue  tin- 
|Hiund  note,  and  me  two 
flvp-pjuind  notes,  and  me 
fourteen  single  notes,  and  r,.     ■       ,1.     .,        .  ,.      «  .1. 

11»  gould  .nd  silvev  .hin-  ""l"""'  "»  '"»  °'  ''"  ""S*"  *""!  "»»• 

in' — SUIT?,  it's  a  picture  !  " 

"  And,  bedad,  1  wish  to  goodness  you  had  they  lay  spread  out,  or  more  or  less  closely 
lliitu  ill  a  picture,  you  cratbur,  the  like  of  I'olled— a  clean  Bank  of  Ii-eland  note,  with 
I  lie  OIK-  yVr.  Hamilton  hei^  done  of  thi^  little  criuiaon  lettering  and  wi-eath  of  dwindling 
i-i-ai-ked  jug  and  thi^  plat^t  of  cakes  —the  livin'  masks ;  smatler  provincial  notes,  cvunipled 
itiiii«l  iif  thiiii  it  is.  For  suiv,  if  you  liad  and  grimy,  and  curiously  repaired  with  (hi- 
Uiat.  you  could  bt;  euiiHUwIiii'  yoiirself  ivery  selvages  of  postage-stamps.  And  I  at  once 
niiiiyit  of  the  day  lookin'  at  tjiini,  the  very  determined  that  in  my  picture  an  old,  li-an, 
way  they  are  this  instiant;  and  thin  you'd  wrinkled  hand  should  rest  upon  the  rim  of 
lie  i-oiitiiit  enough  to  let  thim  be  put  safe  the  tray,  and  seem  about  to  pick  up  a  coin. 
dtit  of  the  taich  of  the  robbers  and  tlirHm|(»."  Mrs.    ^yi'Ty    ac<)Uies(-ed    in    a    wimewhat 

"  I  maybe  might."  Mrs.  Lyiuliery  said  half  resigned  manner  when  I  spoke  of  my  willing- 
ilouMfiilly.  "T  wouldn't  Ite  the  same  thing  ness  to  caii-y  out  her  sister's  suggestion.  But 
altoguthff,  but  one  might  in:ilie  a  shift  wid  it."      Mi's.    Tandy   showed  a  sort   of  relieved   joy. 
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whicli  ^nt^Av  it.  olivioiis  (hat  tlu'  fciiii*  wln' 
liH(l  Iki'ii  L'Kpi'essiiiK  wpif  unfeigned.  When 
I  iftimied  to  the  sunset  glow,  with  iny  re- 
covet^  not«-book  in  niy  pocket  and  thiH 
newly  acquired  design  in  my  head,  she  fol- 
lowed niit  out,  I  thought,  that  she  might  uttei' 
her  satisfaction  more  fi'eely.  She  couldn't 
t«ll  me,  she  said,  the  titiuble  it  would  be  oiT 
her  mind  tf  her  sister  was  persuaded  to  put 
the  bit  of  money  out  of  harm's  way,  and  she 
believed  there  'd  be  a  good  likelihood  of  that 
if  the  pictui*  was  painted ;  't  would  pacify  the 
crathiU'  finely.  I  hud  settled  to  begin  it  on 
the  next  afternoon,  and  I  t<K>k.  leave  of  her 
Ht  the  gate,  not  expecting  to  nee  her  again 
till  that  time.  But  a  few  x'aitls  down  the 
winding  lane  1  found  it  uei'essury  to  repair  h 
trifling  puncture  in  iny  tyi-e,  and  while  I  was 
busy  with  a  sticky  little  bottle  of  cement,  I 
became  aware  i>f  voices  cIom!  by.  I  had 
stopped  just  opposite  to  a  gaj)  in  tlie  high, 
furay  bank,  on  the  other  side  of  which  I  now 
eaw  thai  Mrs,  Tandy  liad  joined  a  youngish 


fi-ilK 

t     IfW 

into   a  iM-aked   ci-est  on   the    top   of     hi- 

head.     His  expi^etwion   waa   ajj^^rleviil   ;i- 

hc   fanned    himself  with    his    cap.      Mt-, 

Tandy  stood  beside  him  in  apparent  dejeol  inn. 

"  Begorrah,  thin,  if  1  'd  ha'  known  ^il 
thei«'d  be  was  a  couple  of  shiUin's,"  I  prr- 
sently  heard  him  say,  "I'd  ha'  thut^ht  ^i- 
inuch  as  twyste,  anyway,  afore  I  coinr 
thrampin'  over  from  beyant  C'orrymiues,  aniJ 
the  sun  fit  to  roast  an  ox  alive  the  most  of  '■ 
the  while.  Bejabers,  the  stones  od  the  n>ad 
was  like  hot  pita, ties,  and  I  startin'  off. 
Couldn't  you  ha'  wrote  me  word  you'd  nothin' 
worth  biingin'  me  over  for,  and  ha"  sint  it 
tt>  me  in  stamps?" 

■■  Ah !  SUM'.  Dicky  lad,  I  thought  had  <)f 
puttin'  you  off  whin  you  'd  aaid  you  wa> 
coniln',"  Mlv.  Tandy  i-eplied,  in  an  npulogetic 
tone.  "And.  tellin'  yoii  the  thrutb.  il  "•. 
wishful  I  was  for  a  »ight  of  you:  but  nest 
time  I  '11  sind  it  in  a  letter-  And,  'deed  now. 
the  two  shillin'ti  is  ivery  ha'penny  of  ivery 
pinny  T  have  to  me  name,  for  me  few  bins 
was  layin'  scandalous  all  this  luunth.  ai^  if 
they  consaited  eggs  was  tuppince  apiece,  in- 
stead of  sixpiiicu  a  dozen — luid  the   GafTney^ 
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makin'  a  compliment  of  takin'  thim  at  that. 
AiTah  now,  sonny,  don't  be  losin'  thim 
yourself  in  the  long  gi'ass." 

*'Yoiir  few  hins  are  laying  scandalous 
Iwd,"  said  Dicky*  who  was  contemptuouBly 
tossing  the  small  coins  on  the  palui  of  his 
hand.  **And  how  many  has  me  ould  aunt 
got,  I  *d  be  glad  to  know,  let  alone  butther 
and  bastes,  and  all  manner?— and  money 
sa^^ed  up,  I  wouldn't  won'er.  Aye,  there's 
talk  of  that." 

"It  makes  no  differ  to  you  and  no  differ  to 
me  what  she  has  and  what  she  hasn't,"  Mi-s. 
Tandy  said.  '*  And  thim  that  talks  of  savin's 
has  little  to  talk  about." 

**  Doesn't  it,  begorrah?"  Dicky  said,  sitting 
up  with  a  jerk,  and  pocketing  the  shillings. 
**Thin  maybe  it  won't  be  so  one  of  thei?e 
days.  Plinty  of  differ  it's  apt  to  make. 
Yourself  and  your  few  hins !  Where  was  it 
you  said  she  kep'  it — under  her  ould  head 
where  she's  lying?" 

"  Och,  boy  dear  I  don't  be  talkin'  foolish 
and  wild,"  Mrs.  Tandy  said,  with  consterna- 
tion in  both  look  and  tone.  "And  wouldn't 
jshe  be  the  deminted  woman  to  keep  it  any- 
wheres out  of  a  press  wid  a  lock?  A  good 
stiff  turn  it  has  on  it  too— sthronger  than 
the  one  in  the  i*oom  above.  But  come  along, 
honey,  out  of  that  just  as  far  as  the  yard, 
and  I'll  be  mnnin'  in  for  a  sup  of  sour  milk 
for  you :  thei-e  's  a  beautiful  pan  sitting  in- 
bide.    The  girl '11  be  gone  home  again  now\" 

Mr  Dicky  expressed  his  opinion  upon  the 
merits  of  sour  milk  as  a  bevei-age  in  very 
rough  and  ready  terms,  and  he  did  not 
{?eem  disposed  to  stir.  But  at  this  point  my 
repairs  terminated,  and  with  them  my  eaves- 
dropping, so  that  I  do  not  know  how  the 
interview  ended. 

Next  day  the  pictui'e .  began,  and  was  con- 
tinued during  a  series  of  intermittent  sittings, 
which  extended  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 
One  afternoon,  when  I  had  nearly  ilnished,  I 
aia'ived  rather  later  than  usual  at  the  farm, 
and  found  Mrs.  Tandy  just  going  out.  She 
had  made  all  preparations  for  the  sitting, 
and  said  that  she  must  take  a  run  down  to 
see  wYijBkt  was  doing  in  the  mangold  field, 
but  would  be  back  in  next  to  no  time  to 
make  the  tea— which  she  had  left,  I  saw, 
brewing  itself  into  black  bitterness  on  the 
hob.  However,  she  was  gone  a  long  while. 
My  work  did  not  pi^osper  on  that  afternoon. 
In  fact,  the  japanned  tea-caddy,  with  its  big 
brass  padlock,  which  formed  paH  of  the 
composition,  gave  me  so  much  tixjuble,  and 
had  to  be  painted  out  so  repeatedly,  that  at 
last  in  disgust  I  set  the  canvas  on  the  sill 
outside  the  shuttered  parlour  window,  where 
it  might  di'y  in  the  hot  sun,  while  I  poured 
out  for  Mi's.  Lymbery  the  cup  of  tea  whose 
delay  she  had  begun  to  lament. 

When  I  went  shortly  afterwaids    to   fetch 


in  the  picture,  I  heard  a  sound  of  voices 
and  steps  approaching  befoi-e  I  i-eached  thjf* 
door,  and,  standing  on  the  threshold,  I  saw 
appear  round  the ,  corner  of  the  house  Mi-s. 
Tandy  accompanied  by  the  dissatisfied  Dicky. 
Both  of  them  at  once  caught  sight  of  the 
object  on  the  window-stool,  which  startled 
Mrs.   Tandy  into  honxjr-stricken  ejaculations  : 

"Och  murther!  that  oughtn't  to  hv.  there 
at  all.  Hakes  alive,  to  go  cock  it  up  there 
for  iveiybody  to  be  seein'  it  comin'  by  ! 
Is  it  mad  the  man  is  altogether,  and  I  bid- 
din'  him  continual  to  niver  let  on  we  had 
a  brass  bawbee  in  the  place  ?  " 

She  was  rushing  forwaid  to  remove  it,  but 
Dicky  fenced  her  off  with  his  walking-stick, 
the  .end  of  which  he  propped  against  the 
house-wall,  while  he  proceeded  to  scrutinise 
the  picture  narrowly. 

**The  laws  bless  us!"  he  said.  "WeU,  now, 
but  that 's  what  you  might  call  somethin'  like 
a  fine  little  whack  of  money— poun'  notes  and 
shiners  and  sulTrins,  and  a  one  of  them  a 
tenner,  no  less  I  And  the  ivhole  of  them  all 
i*eady  to  gather  up  handy.  I  'd  say  be  the 
look  of  them  that  they'd  just  stepped  out 
from  inside  there;  and  I  w^ouldn't  wonder 
now  if  that 's  where  the  pattron  Of  them  is 
this  minyit." 

"Ah,  come  along  out  of  that  wid  yourself 
and  niver  mind  thim,"  Mi's.  Tandy  said,  pulling 
him  by  the  sleeve.  "They're  on'ylsome  ould 
mvintions  a  poor  deminted  sort  of  body  that 
comes  about  the  place  of  an  odd  while  does 
be  dhrawin'  out  of  his  own  head— aye,  bedad, 
that's  the  way  of  it.  Sorra  a  pattron  he  has 
at  all.  Whei'e  'd  he  be  gettin'  one  ?  Just 
divartin'  himself,  he  is." 

"  It's  great  ould  talk  she  has  out  of  her,  to 
be  sure,"  Dicky  said  meditiitively,  still  fending 
her  off  with  a  crook  of  his  elbow,  and  con- 
tinuing to  stoop  over  the  pictiu^e.  "Look-a 
now  at  the  ould  bag  they  was  emptied  out 
of;  and  I'll  bet  me  best  brogues  that's  the 
shiny  black  box  it 's  kep'  in  when  it  *s  put  up. 
Rael  convanient  it  'ud  stand  on  the  high  shelf 
of  the  dresser,  or  maybe  over  the  fireplace; 
and  the  grand  padlock  it  has  on  it,  too ! " 

"  Goodness  grant  me  patience,  but  I  dunno 
what  bewitched  him  to  go  do  such  a  thing 
as  lave  it  there,  when  you  might  as  well  be 
lookin'  at  it  all  showin'  itself  off  in  the  lookin'- 
glass  !  But  as  for  standin'  it  on  the  di'esser, 
that  'ud  be  the  fine  foolery,  too,  wid  her  good 
locked  press  in  the  coiiiei*,  and  no  throuble 
on'y  to  keep  the  kay  somewheres  safe — sup- 
posiu'  all  the  while  there  was  anythin'  to 
lock  up,  and  long  sorry  I  'd  be  to  say  thei-e 
was.  Arrah  now,  Dicky  man,  can't  you  be 
comin'  along?  I  tould  you  you'd  no  call  to 
folly  me  this  far,  and  the  deminted  body 
mightn't  be  best  plased  if  he  seen  us  passin' 
remarks  on  his  ould  conthrivances.  Come  on, 
Dicky  jewel  I" 
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Mrs.  Tandy's  voice  aud  countenance  ex- 
pressed such  uiisei'able  apprehensions,  con- 
nected apparently  with  the  proceedings  of 
**  Dicky  jewel,"  that  I  thought  it  kinder  to 
make  my  appeai-ance,  upon  which  he  at  once 
l)eat  a  i*etreat,  and  had  vanished  roiuid  the 
corner  before  I  reached  the  window.  Of  course, 
I  was  met  with  upbraidings  for  my  reckless 
exposure  of  the  painting,  about  which  I  had 
been  warned  "times  and  agin  niver  to  let  on 
a  word  to  man  or  mortal."  It  was  uncom- 
monly lucky,  and  no  thanks  ,to  me,  Mrs.  Tandy 
declared,  that  there  hadn't  anybody  chanced 
to  come  by  except  herself  and  a  very  respect- 
able, quiet,  poor  lad,  who'd  hold  his  tongue 
^\\\\\  enough. 

•*  And  isn't  hijuself  grown  the  big  up^tand- 
in'  man,  sir?  Six-feet-two,  I  believe  they  call 
him,  in  his  stockins."  ' 

After  this  incident,  I  noticed  a  |)erceptible 
heightening  of  Mi's.  Tandy's  impatience  for 
the  completion  of  the  pictui-e,  and  she  had 
not  nmch  longer  to  wait.  In  a  few  days 
moi«  I  could  cai'iy  it  home,  bound  by  many 
promises  of  iiiost  cautious  secrecy  to  put  a 
finishing  touch  or  so,  and  make  a  i-eplica  for 
myself.  This,  likewise,  was  soon  accomplished, 
and  one  afternoon  I  had  thought  of  bringing 
the  original  back  to  the  farm,  but  put  off 
doing  so  upon  finding  the  varnish  not  yet 
quite  dry.  However,  on  that  same  evening 
an  extended  ramble  brought  me  near  Doona^ 
kileen,  and  I  purposely  took  a  way  through 
Mi's.  Lymbery's  land,  thinking  that  if  I  fell 
in  with  Mrs.  Tandv  I  would  tell  her  she 
might  expect  "  Her  Bit  of  Money "  to  arrive 
upon  the  mori*ow. 

It  was  now  so  late  in  the  season  that  the 
misty  beginnings  and  ends  of  the  days  smelt  of 
the  autumn,  and  a  dim  violet  bloom  had  cix^pt 
over  the  sober  gi-een  potato  ridges,  with  an 
effect  which  is,  as  I  have  learned  from  experi- 
ence, particularly  difficult  to  reproduce.  The 
fields  all  lay  lonesome,  and  I  saw  nobody,  until 
at  last,  as  I  was  skirting  the  edge  of  a  mangold 
patch,  a  whiff  of  extra  sti'ong  tobacco  wafted 
over  the  sodded  dyke  on  my  right  .hand,  drew 
my  attention  that  way,  so  that  I  perceived 
on  the  other  side  of  it  Mrs.  Tandy's  acquaint- 
ance, Dicky^  basking  in  the  company  of  a 
black  little  pipe  under  the  far-darted  western 
sunbeams.  But  he  did  not  seem  an  appro- 
priate person  to  entiaist  with  my  message, 
and  I  faced  home,  leaving  it  undelivei-ed* 

When  I  got  thei-e,  I  was  not  a  little  sur- 
prised to  fhid  Mrs.  Tandy  standing  in  th<» 
kitchen,  where  fire-flickerings  had  begun  to 
pet  the  better  of  the  lack-lusti-e  twilight. 
She  had  evidently  only  just  airived,  panting 
and  dishevelled  from  a  huiried  journey,  and 
my  fli-st  theory  was  that  she  might  liave  nui 
over  in  hopes  of  finding  her  pictm-e  r<»?idy. 
It  proved  to  be  <iuite  wi-ong,  however.  For 
to   the    increase    of    my  pei'plexity   she    di'ew 


fi-om  l>eueath  her  strlpetl  shawl  the  familiar 
grey  linen  money-bag,  and  thrust  it  into 
my  hands.  Then  she  broke  volubly  into  a 
woeful  tale : 

**Och,  Mr.  Hamilton,  it's  the  bad  news  I'm 
after  gettin'  this  day.    There's  me  poor  sou 
Dicky,  that 's  stoppin'  away  up  at  Corrymines, 
a  good  step  beyond  our  place ;  he 's  wrote  me 
word  he's  took   that   sick   the   docthor's  no 
opinion  of  him,  and  he  sez  I  'm  to  be  coiniii' 
over   the   minyit  we  're  done   the   milkin',  if 
I  've  e'er  a  fancy  to  be  seein'  him  alive  at  all. 
Och,  me  darlin'  lad,  goodness  may  pity  him ! 
So    I'm   skytin'    o>/er    to    him    this    instiant. 
Only  you  see,  sir,   me  mind  was  disthracteil 
wid    the    ould   sisther   at   home  •  there,   laviu' 
her  that  helpless:  for  if  she  has  the  girl  wid 
her  itself,  what  sinse  is  in  the  pair  of  them? 
And  I  done  me  beet  to  thiy  could  I  pei-siiadc 
her  to  let  me  hide  the  key  of  the  press  aweiy 
somewheres  safe,  but  sui-e  not  if  I  was  to  go 
down  on  me  knees  to  her— sorra  a  place  else  11 
suit    her   except    under   her  ould  fool's   hea'l 
and  the  pillow — and  there's  nowhere  they'd 
be  apt-er  to  look.     So  what  did  I  do,   but  1 
took   and  whipt  the   bag  out   of   the    caddy 
liehind    her   back,    and    I    put   in    a    sizable 
lump  of  a  stone,  the  way  it  wouldn't  feel  too 
light,    and    I've    jammed   the   wards    of   the 
little  padlock  kay  on  her,  so  that  if  she  does 
git  the  girl  to  hand  it  out  to  her,  and  gab  it 
all  over  the  parish,  she  won't  be  able  to  open 
it  any  way  till  they're  bet  sthraight,  and  I 
might  git  back  afore  that.    She'll  be  contuit 
wid  the  feel  of  the  weight.    But  I  've  brought 
the  bag  to   you,   sir,   supposin'  you   wouldn't 
think  bad  of  keepin'  it  wid  you  just  till  I  'ni 
able,  plase  goodness,  to  clap  it  into  the  bank 
out  of  raich ;  and  the  dear  knows  I  '11  be  glad 
of  that  same.'' 

*;Mrs.  Tandy,"  said  I,  "was  it  your  ^m 
Dicky  that  I  saw  with  you  the  other  day  up 
at  the  farm  looking  at  the  pictuix^?" 

**  'Deed,  it  was  so,  sii*,"  said  she  ;  "  and 
lovely  he  was  lookin'  that  time,  the  ci-athur. 
You'd  niver  ha'  thought  there  was  like  to 
be  a  ha'porth  ailin'  him." 

"Well,  Mrs.  Tandy,"  I  said,  "when  I  was 
in  your  mangold  field  about  an  hour  ago,  I 
saw  him  sitting  under  the  bank  smoking 
very  comfortably^  and,  unless  I'm  greatly 
mistaken,  he  hadn't  nmch  amiss  wjth  him 
then." 

Mi-sj.  Tandy  looked  hard  at  me  for  a  moment, 
and  I  could  see  one  fear  chase  another  out 
of  her  face,  as  shadows  flit  over  the  field 
fum>ws  on  a  windy  day.    Tlien  she  said : 

"I'll  be  steppin'  home." 

"I'll  go  with  you,"  I  said,  stuffing  the  Up 
into  my  coat  pocket,  which,  upon  i-efiection. 
seems  rather  an  impi*iident  thing  to  have 
done;  but  at  the  time  neither  of  us  thought 
about  it. 

At  til's t,  I  could  scarcely  keep  up  with  Mrs. 
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Tandy's  rapid  striding ;  and  when  pt-eacntly 
she  had  t(i  slow  down,  she  cotild  waste  no 
hivatl)  on  ci)nveii4Htii>ii.  though  now  nnd  then 
Hhe  iiiiitt«red  )tBspin)(ty  what  neeincd  to  1h) 
prayers  mingled  with  self-repiiiafhps.  Bt'fon> 
we  rnacbed  Doonakileeii,  nil  tlit  dhyliglit  had 


a  few  peivbea  of  the  fi-ont  door,  somebody 
came  bolting  towards  us  along  the  path,  and 
that  somebody  wuh  Dicky,  who  had  a  small 
bliipk  box  in  his  hand. 

I  attempted   to   anvst   his  pi'c^n'i'siH,  but  I 
■iiiiHt    admit    that    be    trip)H>d    me   up    with 
much  [Hvmpt  dexterity ;  and  when  I  re- 
gained  my   feet   be   was  out  of  sight. 


ehlwt 

\at%Vi  honey-coloured  moon  was  stmulily  suf- 
mounting  an  ea^tei'n  mist-bank,  and  gradii- 
iilly  shai'pening  the  blurred  outlines.  Not  a 
living  creature  did  we  see  on  our  road,  until, 
ivlien  we  were  in  Mrs,  I^ymbery's  demesne, 
It  figure  was  descried  classing  a  field,  where- 
upon Mrs.  Tandy  i-emarked; 

■■  If  there  isn't  that  giri  Bridget !  Och  the 
little-good-for-nothing!  And  that's  whiit  she 
I'lilla  mindin'  the  house." 

A  short  way  further  on,  as  we  were  tra- 
vpi-siing   the    meagre   sally  -  plantation    within 


"Tlianka  be  to  goodness— och  thanks  he  to 
the  greAt  goodneosl  he's  not  after  killin'  her 
dead,  anyway— for  there  she  is  screeching  rael 
powerful,  and  sxire  she'd  be  apt  to  not,  if 
she  bad  murdher  done  on  her." 

The  shrillest  of  shrieks  were  indeed  issuing 
fronk  the  house,  and  in  the  pariour  we  found 
it*>  p<H)r  old  misti-es-H  frantically  bewailing  ber 
loss.  t*>  which  the  lifted  pivss  Imiiv  witness, 
sniHsbed   open    evidently  with    11   ii>nph    oud 
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ready  poker.  Wrath  and  terror  had  so 
forfibly  seized  her  that  it  was  long  before 
she  could  by  any  means,  be  rescued  from 
their  bewildering  grip.  Even  the  production 
of  her  money-bag  only  partially  appeased  her, 
and  (certainly  did  not  make  clear  to  her  the 
tme  state  of  affairs.  This  I  know.  lx»caiise 
when  she  h^id  at  last  become  comparatively 
tninqiiil,  and  I  wished  her  good -night,  she 
looketl  from  me  to  her  fondly  clntched  trea- 
sure, and  nnirmured,  shaking  her  head  slowly : 

**  Well,  now,  I  do  declare !  I  'd  niver  ha' 
thought  it  of  him,  and  he  a  gintleman— I 
niver  would ! " 

While  Mrs.  Tandy,  appealing  to  me  with 
an  agonised  look  for  the  preservation  of  her 
secret,  said  with  desperate  boldness : 

**  Ah,  sure,  whoever  it  was  done  it,  meant 
it  just  for  a  bit  of  a  joke. ' 

And  to  the^  present  day  that  is,  T  fear,  the 
most    favourable    construction    put    ujKin    my 


beh^aviour  fc^  Mrs.  Lymbeiy,.  though  I  am 
conscious  of  deserving  better  of  her — for  I 
trK)k  timely  steeps  calculated  to  diminish  thf 
probability  of  another  jiisit  from  her  nephew 
Dicky ;  and  I  myself  himg  **  Her  Bit  of  Money*' 
in  full  view  on  the  parlour  wall;  and  I 
eifected  the  lodgment  of  the  real  ••bit"  in 
1-londixme  Bank,  where  she  happily  believes 
it  to  be  stowed  away  in  the  seeiurest  of  presses, 
still  in  its  grey  linen  l)ag  and  japanned  caddy, 
which  Mrs.  Tandy  picked  up  in  the  lane. 

Yet,  notwithstanding  all  these  services,  the 
last  time  I  called  upon  the  two  old  ladies  1 
had  the  mortification  of  overhearing  Mrs, 
Lyinbery's  soliloquised  "Well,  now,  I  woiildn*t 
ha'  thought  he  'd  go  do  such  a  thing ! ''  WTiere- 
upon  Mrs.  Tandy,  who  had  acquired  complete 
confidence  in  my  discretion,  observed,  with 
singular  eflfront^ery : 

"Sure,  what  matther,  when  It  Wiis  on'y  l>e 
way  of  a  joke?" 


WHERE    THE    SHADE     IS. 

By  the- Rev.   S.  J.    Stone^    M.A.,   Author    of    *'The    Church's    One    Foundation, ' 

*»The  Kniirht  of  Intercession/'    Etc. 

'*He  9tandB  brightly  where  the  shade  is, 
.With  the  keys  of  Death  and  Hades." 

-Mrs.  Ban-ett  Brovnhiffa  "Fourfold  Aspect." 


WHERE  tbo  shade  is  .stands  tlie  Lord- 
W^hen  the  sun  of  youth  has  set, 
Wlieii  eaeh  siiell  is  fading  fast. 
And  the  dreamei*  wakes  at  last, 
And  surprise  and  pain  have  met-  - 
Wiiere  the  shmle  is  st^iuds  the  Lord. 


\VJiere  the  shade  is  stands  the  Lord- 
When  the  faint  or  Hghtiug  breath. 
When  the  di'ooped  or  glazing  eye, 
Show  the  gates  of  gloom  are  nigh, 
Opening  to  the  Vale  of  Death  — 
WJiere  that  shade  is  stands  the  Lord. 


Where  tlie  shade  is  stands  the  Lord- 
When  again  and  yet  again 
Phantom  forms  of  fe^i'  or  ill 
Crowd  against  the  tottering  will, 
And  the  struggle  seems  in  vain— 
Where  the  shade  is  stands  the  Lord. 

Where  the  shade  is  stands  the  Lord- 
When  \\ithin  the  broken  home 
All    life's    bread    seems    turned 

stone : 
Death  has  come  to  one  alone. 
To  the  othei*  will  not  eome— 
Wh^i"©  tlie  shf^de  is  stands  th^  Lord. 


to 


Where  the  shade  was  stood  the  Lord- 
Then  life's  light  won  by  Life's  loss- 
Light  that  burned  the  dark  away. 
Soft  and  sweet  and  strong  as  daj'— 
Streamed     from     His     all  -  conquering 
Cross — 
Where  the  shade  was  stood  the  Lonl. 

Where  0117"  shade  is,  stand,  O  Lord! 
Make  us  see  Thee  in  oiu^  night. 
Hear  Thy  promise  through  the  gloom : 
'*Lo,  I  have  the  keys  of  doom, 
O  My  children  of  the  light ! 
Where  your  sh8|.de  is  stands  your  Lorrti 


ON    BFJNQ    PERSECUTED. 


By  the   Rigrht  Rev.  the   Lord   Bishop  of  Derry. 

Tea,  and  all  who  would  [who  will  to]  live  godly  in  Christ  Jeeus  shall  snlfer  perseoutlon."— 2  Timothy  iii.  12. 


cfir 


F  this  be  true,  persecu- 
•  tion  cannot  mean 
the  nide  violence 
.  only  which  sjtones 
and  burns,  or  even 
imprisons  men.  In 
this  sense,  the  aver- 
age believer,  how- 
ever faithful,  can  no 
longer  suffer  perse- 
cution. Which  of  us 
rould  provoke,  without  criminal  rashness,  the 
pangs  of  martyrdom  ?  TMiich  of  us  flntls  the 
path  of  real  duty  blocked  against  him  either 
by  physical ,  suffering  or  by  substantial  loss  ? 
Many  .of  us  were  brought  up  in  a  circle  so 
distinctly  Christian  that  it  was  easier  for  us 
to  confess  Christ  than  to  deny  Him ;  the 
influences  around  us '  rather  pressed  us  on 
than  held  us  back,  and  our  danger  was  more 
from  insincerity  than  •  from  cowardice ;  we 
were  exhorted,  and  the  far  stronger  persua- 
sion of  longing  and  tender  looks  and  tones 
impelled  us ;  everyone  was  glad  to  see  us 
doing  something  for  our  cominou  Lord  ;  our 
love  of  Him  was  one  more  bond  of  sympathy 
I  jet  ween  us  and  those  whom  we  loved  best 
on   earth.  » 

It  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  and 
helps  on  the  way  to  God.  And  yet,  perhaps, 
this  verse  may  excite  misgivings.  Is  it  a 
blessing  entirely  without  alloy  ?  Has  the 
offence  of  the  (-ross  been  done  away  ? 

It  is  not  only  in  (•hristian  homes  that 
coai*se  and  open  pei'secrut  ion  is  imknown.  In 
business,  it  leather  piiys  to  lie  connected  with 
:i  church,  and  interested  in  its  affairs. 
Knavish  tradesmen,  fraudulent  pi\)motei's  of 
bubble  companies,  find  it  an  advantage  to 
make  an  imctuous  profession  of  religion. 

Pei'secution,  as  Bt.  Paul  thought  of  it,  has 
vanish^.  On  this  very  account  we  are  bound 
l4)  look  this  verse  stiuight  in  the  face  and 
jisk — What  does  it  mean  for  ils  to-<iay  ?  Shall 
we  say  that  it  does  not  apply  to  us,  that 
t  he  Cniiupch  has  outgrown  this  conditicm  ? 
This  is  absurd.  The  vei-se,  and  others  like  it, 
art*  broad  and  general  propositions,  and  so 
is  the  word  of  Jesus,  that  for  everyone 
who  wills  to  be  His  disciple  there  is  a  ^ross 
whirh  he  is  l)ound  to  can*y,  which  is  his. 
Plainly,  then,  we  nnist  widen  our  thoughts 
of  pei'sei'ution  until  it  covei-s  not  only  tor- 
tui-e  and  violence,  but  (-(Kilness  and  e.stiange- 
nieiit,  misundei-standing,  hard  judgments:  and 
we  ai-e  bidden  to  undei'stand  that  such  trials 
must  "be  endui-ed  by  every  man  and  every 
woman  who  dares  to  speak  and   act  boldl^r, 


independently,  quite  up  t<»  the  standaixi  of 
his  own  perc^tion  of  truth  and  his  own 
sense  of  duty. 

Perhaps  this  seems  a  small  thing;  but  it  is 
all-important.  *'  It  is  not  so  hard  to  be  looked 
at  with  disapproval  as  to  be  burned  alive." 
Yes ; .  but  never  was  every  Christian  burned 
alive.  And  this  is  hard  enough  when  it  is  in- 
flicted by  those  to  whom  we  are  drawn  so 
close,  adoring  the  same  Master,  cherishing 
the  same  hope,  pressing  toward  the  same 
goal.  Nothing.  sm*prises  more  the  yoimg 
follower  of  Christ  than  to  find  himself 
reckoned  quixotic,  extravagant,  unreasonable, 
to  hear  it  said  that  he  is  setting  himself 
up,  too  proud  to  take  advice,  reflecting 
upon  othei*s,  when  he  only  asks,  for  his 
own  part,  to  be  allowed  to  act  upon  his  own 
convictions.  St.  Sebastian  was  shot  to  death 
with  arrows.  It  is  one's  heart  that  is  in  peril  of 
dying  when  his  associates  and  fellow-Christians 
shoot  out  their  arrows,  even  bitter  words. 

And  now  •  I  appeal  to  the  experience  of  some  . 
of  you.  You  remember  a  time  when  the 
redeeming  love  of  Jesus  first  became,  to  you, 
a  motive  and  a  power.  You  really  did  wish 
to  make  His  approval  at  once  a  standard  and 
an  inspiration  for  your  actions.'  Thte  thought 
that  He  would  smile,  that  He  would  say 
•*  Well  done,"  was  henceforth  to  be  your 
highest  ambition. 

How  long  was.  it  before  you  found  yourself 
checked  by  public  opinion,  gravely  advised 
not  to  lie  too  hasty,  warned  that  you  would 
throw  away  all  your  influence,  if  you  dared 
to  use  that  influence  bi*avelj'  ? 

And  let  us  be  reasonable.  Perhaps  you 
were  really  in  need  of  gcKxl  advice  ;  perhaps 
your  inexperience  was  doing  liann  instead 
of  good  ;  perhaps  it  was  your  vanity  which 
thrust  you  forwai-d  ;  pei-haps  you  were 
meddling  with  great  things  which  weiv  too 
higli  for  you. 

In  guiding  tlie  ('hristian,  God's  Holy  Spirit 
witnesses,  but  He  witnesses  along  with  our 
own  spirit,  and  we  are  boimd  to  use  prudence 
and  common-sense  in  our  religious  enterpi*ise, 
to  sit  down  and  ivckon  whether  we  are  a  hie 
to  finish,  just  tis  much  as  if  we  were  building 
a  house,  or  going  to  war  against  some  more 
powerful  state. 

The  fact  that  people  think  we  are  mistaken 
is  in  itself  no  sort'  of  pixK>f  that  we  ave  right. 
Indeed,  it  is  heart-bi'eaking  to  see  zealous 
young  people  acting  as  if  zeal  weiv  everything ; 
rushing  forward  to  teach  what  they  have 
never  studied,    to   denounce  or  defend  wheq 
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they  ai-p  iitteily  iinqtialifled  tfl  jiidgp,  intrud- 
ing into  thttt  which  they  have  not  learned. 
Prudence  and  niodt^y  ai-c  not  iMmislicd  from 
the  concpniB  of  the  soul. 

But  is  it  not  rertahi  also  that  you  will 
he  lectured  anrt  suspected,  not  tvtr  being 
fooll.sh,     hut     Niniply    for    Iteing    un    Hre;    for 


beset  him  from  frienda  and  i¥lativ> 
profess  ■  to  love  their  Lord.  Not  ever 
called  to  leHvc  those  of  hi"  own  hi 
follow  Jesiu^.  perhaps  into  the  ji 
heathenism ;  but  when  such  a  call  echnen 
the  deep  placen  of  a  loving  heart,  is  it  almty 
inmle    easy  for    lihu   \a>   ohey  ?    Are 
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actiiiK  f»  if  God  and  the  soul  were  the 
paramount  concerns  of  life;  for  turning  your 
liack  upon  self-inlerest  and  popularity  when 
conscience  bids  yoii  refuse  them  ?  Not  every- 
one is  bidden  to  sell  all  that  he  has — one 
was  welcomed  who  gave  half  hia  goods  to 
feed  the  poor,  and  other  rich  were  only 
cautlonei)  against  trusting  in  uncertain  riches 
—but  if  that  demand,  heard  once,  were  again 
in  our  day  to  penetrate  some  rich,  nspiriu); 
soul,    what    passionate    renionst ranees    would 


foes  they  of  his  own  household  ?  Do  nil 
his  dearest  repeat,  almost  lit^mlly,  ll>^I 
■'  Pity  Thyself,  Lord,"  of  Peter,  which  drew 
from  Jesus  the  most  indignant  cry  ih"' 
ever  hurst  from  a  tortured  heart,  "hen 
He  heard  the  hiss  of  the  serpent  in  3" 
Apostle's  kindly  word,  and  taught  iw  u'"""' 
for  all  in  what  sense  we  must,  in  mJO"" 
dread  moment,  hnte  father  and  mother,  anil 
wife  and  child,  by  answering,  "Get  th"' 
behind  Me,  Satan  "  ? 
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And  thus  wp  I'eaeh  whnt  I  liuve  been 
itiuiinK  at  aII  aloiiff.  Every  Chi'istiaii  iiiiiat 
Hi  IhucH  act  on  his  owii  judgment  against 
pi¥SHurp,  and  be  misunderstood  and  hardly 
judged.  "All  who  will  to  live  godly  in  Christ 
JeHUH  shall  suffer  persecution." 

And  this  ia,  in  very  deed,  the  one '  safe- 
guard of  the  Church  against  stagnation, 
against  the  dire  tendency  to  settle  down 
ink)  respectabilities  and  convenient-es,  formal- 
ities and  orthodoxies ;  against  the  tendency 
to  bring  i«ligioiu  vitalities  under  control;  to 
require  so  much— a  stipulated  quantum— 
from  everyone,  and  to  regard  as  an  incon- 
venient disturbance  whatever  goes  uiui^h 
farther,  as  well  as  what  falls  far  short  of  this. 

This  tendency,  if  uncorrected,  would  very 
soon  impot«e  a  new  consecrated  world- 
liness  upon  the  Church.  Whenever  a 
collection  is  made,  or  a  list  opened, 
theri!  is .  a  sum  which  men  feel 
liound  Ui  give  hh  a  matter  of 
mere  decency.  Many  could  not  give 
silver ;  many  nioiw  would  rather  give 
nothing  at  nil  than  copper.  You 
know  well  that  you  could  not  afford 
in  certain  cases  to  fall  below  a  certain 
level,  even  without  feeling  a  spark  of 
interest  in  the  cause. 

Now  it  may  happen,  of  course,  by 
some  odd  coincidence,  that  the  com- 
mand of  usage  and  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  of  God  are  identical,  %o  that 
real  love  to  Christ  invites  you  to 
obey  exactly  the  requirement  of 
religioxiH  ceremonial  ism.  But  surely 
it  must  happen  at  times  that  some 
higher  iuipulse  presses  you  to  do  a 
lai-ge  and  noble  thing— iirgeH  a  rich 
man  to  s]>end  as  much  for  God  an 
he  would  to  entertain  a  prince,  or 
a  poor  man  to  spend  as  much  as 
he  would  upon  a  political  demonstra- 
tion or  a  summer  trip.  And  what 
then  ?  Would  not  bis  friends  tell  him 
plainly  that  his  head  was  turned? 

And  yet  in  the  fearless  obedience  of 
lowly  Christians  to  such  high  calle, 
<)ften  concerned  with  trifles,  is  the 
hope,  the  future  of  the  Church. 
When  the  promptings  of  6od'e  Spirit 
in  the  he«rt  of  quiet  men  and  women 
are  no  longer  checked  and  hindered 
hy  the  leaden  weight  of  grudging,  cal- 
culating, sceptical  opinion  within  the 
very  Church  itself,  we  nhall  have 
nveifl owing  resources  at  home,  and 
DUi-  ranks  abroad  shall  be  crowded 
with  efflcient  and  ardent  volunteers. 

Heaven,  Bays  a  fine  pixiveT'b,  is  made 
for  minorities.  A  few  brave  souls 
raised  a  storm  against  tbemselvefi 
by  denouncing  slavery ;  and  slavery 
has    all     but    vanished.      A     handful 


of  the  humblest  folk  made  themselves  quilij 
ridiculous  hy  sending  out  a  cobbler  to  con- 
vert Iridia;  and  now  idolatry  is  shaken  to  its 
foundation-stone.  Everywhere  it  is  by  such 
handfuls  of  elect  souls  to-day  that  the  world 


How  often  has  Jesus  compared  the  growth 
of  His  Kingdom  to  that  of  a  tree  I  Not  a 
branch,  not  a  t^g,  is  moulded  upon  the  exact 
model  of  any  other.  Each  throws  itself  into 
the  air  at  an  angle  and  in  a  direction  of  its 
own,  and  there  it  finds  for  itself  the  common 
simshine  and  the  breeze.  And  it  is  just  from 
this  originality,  this  development  of  each  . 
from  within  and  in  its  own  direction,  that  a 
free  and  beautiful  symmetry  and  i 
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secured  for  tho  whole  growth,  through  wliich 
the  sanio  sap  is  flowing,  and  in  which  the 
same  breeze  whispers. 

So  must  it  be  with  the  Church.  To  all,  the 
support' of  the  same  Bt«ra,  the  nourishment 
of  the  ?ame  sap.  obedience  to  the  same  laws 
ot  development  and  RT-owth.  sulistantial  and 
genuine  unitj-.  But  in  tfiis  unity,  indepen- 
dence. Be  sure  that  the  duty  which  none 
recognises  but  ynui'self— if  only  it  is  a  duty 
— is  your  tnie  rail,  your  opportunity,  your 
cb»nce  of  a  heroic  Christianity;  that  the 
trutl)  which  irapreBses,  not  your  party  nor 
your  intimates,  but  yourself,  is  the  truth 
which  you  are  called  upon  to  defend,  which 
God  has  eommittad  to  you. 

Xo  vital  things  are  east  in  a  mould,  all  of 
'one  size"  "and  weight.  If  wy  want  a  Church 
living  in  every-fibte' and  every  pore,  it  must 


be  composed  of  men  who  are  willing  to  l* 
misjudged,  sometimes  lonely,  strong  ecoucb 
to.  be  bad  party  men,  seeing  with  their  own 
eyes,  and  going  where  thay  hear  the  Maswr 
call  them. 

So  was  Christ.  'Who  said.  "AH  ye  shall  he 
offended  in  Jie,"  and  went  on.  So  was  P»'il 
who  wai=  nobly  original  in  being  nobly  Chrtj!- 
like,  and  who  said,  "  At  my  fli-et  answennf; 
no  man  ,itood  by  me."  So  was  Athana-iu- 
alone  against  the  world;  and  Luther,  rhal- 
lenged  to  find  a  shelter  when  the  Churrh 
and  the  Empire  would  unite .  against  hitu. 
and  answering,  *'  Under  the  heavens  of  God." 

So,  in  lesser  ways  but  just  as  really,  Jhill 
you  and  J  be,  if  we  turn  from  custom  an^ 
the  slavery  of  our  party  and  .the  tyranny  of 
the  opinion  of  even  our  most  honouwl 
fellows,  to  follow  the  Lamb  whithersixivu 
He  goeth. 


By    Evelyn  Everett  Green  and  H.  Louisa  Bedford. 
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beButiful :  "  Aod 
Harioa  stretched 
out  her  hood  U> 

On  it  there 
glittered  a  di»- 
moad  hoop,  eaoli 
Bt«ae    of     eiior- 

Hation  bnd  been 
BugftKed  for 
about  a  week: 
and  seeiaei]  fu- 
verishly  happy. 
Onoe  more  Joyce 


society,    for    M  r. 

Masters        Kpenl 

much      of      hii 

leisure    time    at    the    flat,  and   Joyce   left  ths   two 

tcgethei. 

'"It  is  Tery  lovely."  replied  Joyce,  dotainins 
Marion's  baud  for  a  momeut  in  her  own.  '■You 
are  happy.  Marion  ,' " 

■■Of  vDune  I  am  hftppy."  rejoined  Marion  carp- 
leBoly.  ■*  Walter  ia  very  good  to  mc.  He  thinks 
a  lot  of  jou.  Joyce.  He  would  like  me  to  be  Just 
aa  good  as  you  are.  and  I  Wll  him  I  may  arrive  at 
it  in  thu  ueit  world,  biit  il.  cannot  be  hoptd  for 
in  thi,.- 

'■I  expect  hi!  in  well  uuiitelit  with  juu  ;is  yuu 
arc'  naid  Jujot',  fiinilini,'. 

''He  known  notbinv  about  mc.  That  U  Lhc  w'or.it 
uf  it.  He  likes  my  outaide,  and  he  thinks  i  have 
a  soul  U  match,'  tmid  Marion  frankly. 

She  knew  that  she  was  beautiful,  and  was  cunDoioiis 
of  the  power  that  it  gave  her  ;  but  she  jvas  uiarcely 
to  be  called  vain.  Joyce  tbouirht. 

'■  It  will  aeem  very  odd  to  be  rich,  Joyce.  There 
has  Dever  been  a  timp  in  my  lite  when  I  have 
bad  enough  money — when  I  have  not  been  in  debt, 
in  twt.     I  told  Walter  so,  and  he  did   not  like 


it.  He  did  not  langb  a  bit :  he  lookad  very  trravc. 
and  said  that  happily  there  would  never  be  any 
oeoeesity  for  that  ^aiu.  I  should  have  moui'3' 
enough  for  all  my  whims  m  well  as  for  my  needs' 
Was  it  not  sweet  of  him,'" 

would  expect  of  him." 


5tly  what 
answered  Joyce. 

About  this  time  Joyi 
Wilson,  asking  her  to  < 
I  am   leaving 


1    ungovem- 


which  would 


:  received  a  note  frcm  Mrs. 
ime  and  have  tea  with  her. 
for  a  good  many  monthi*. 
and  have  a  matter  of  much  importance  to  difcnss 
with  you,"  she  wrote.  "  I  would  not  trooble  you 
to  oaU  upon  me,  only  after  all  that  has  passed 
you  can .  understand  that  I  do  not  want  to  risk 
an  interview  with  Miss  Mansey,  \ 
able  tamper  I  do  not  wtuh  to  again  e 

Joyce  could,  not  help  smiling  over 
istio  not«,  but,  feeling  that  she  had  i; 
from  the  interview,  aoceptad  the  i 
named  the  following  day  as  the  ont 
auit  her  beat. 

The  air  of  the  room  into  which  she  was  ushered 
was  heavy  with  the  scent  of  flowers:  and  Mrs. 
Wilson,  who  was  dressed  with  the  same  elaborate 
care  aa  usual,  was  reclining  in  an  eaay-chait  near 
the  window. 

'■  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  come,  Mrs.  Hardy. 
I  hardly  expected  it.  aa  you  have  never  accepted 
one  of  my  invitations  before,"  she  said,  rising  to 
shake  hands  with  lier  visitor.  ■■  Of  Lourse,  I  know 
what  a  bn^y  woman  yon  arc;  but  you  do  occasion- 
ally End  time  to  see  your  other  triouds.  don't  you  .'  " 

''You  said  that  it  was  a  matter  of  importance." 
said  Joyce,  quietly  putting  adide  any  assumption 
of  friendship. 

"It  is  about  that  unhappy  Mibs  JlaMsey  that  I 
want  ia  speak  to  you,"  continued  3Iru.  1\'itson,  nob 
clioo^in;;  tu  notice  Joyce's  rebulT. 

"  I  don't  think  you  need  feel  any  uueaaiuess  on 
her  account.  She  ia  very  well  and  very  happy. 
as  she  could  hardly  fail  to  be  with  such  a  good 
man  as  Jlr.  itfaeters  to  care  for  her.'' 

Mrs.  Wilson  turned  several  ehadet  paler, 

■■You  can  at  least  imagine  that  it  has  been  a 
very  great  trouble  to  me,"  she  said,  applying  a 
scented  pocket-handkeruhief.  "  Her  behaviour  to 
mjaelf  I  will  not  refer  to,  although  I  must  think 
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she  ba*  bwin  atrftiigely  ungrntefnl ;  but  for  my 
poor,  poor  boy  1  coufew  my  heftrt  bleeds,  pwitively 
bleeds.  He  in  nearly  broke  □-hearted.  He  is  so 
noble  and  so  pood  th»t  he  will  not  hear  h  word  of 
blame  abont  her  ;  indeed,  it  hut  made  quite  a  breach 
between  bim  and  myself,  for.  of  ooarae.  I  cannot 
look  at  her  conduct  tbcongh  hU  rowe-oolonrrf 
speotooleti." 

■■I  am  more  sorry  thfin  I  can  say  for  Mr.  Whit- 
man," Mid  Joyce,  who  feh  xhe  wan  treading  on 
dan^rons  ground,  as  she  had  never  heard  the 
reault  of  the  interview  between  him  and  Marion  : 
''but  D«  I  know  nothing  of  what  has  oocnrred 
between  them,  I  am  afraid  I  oannot  help  in  any 
way.  I  would  ratbei  not  even  hear  anything  abont 
it,  unleHit  from  Marion's  own  lipo.  It  is  too  late 
to  mend  mattBrs  now,  ia  it  not.'" 

''  Far  too  late,"  replied  Mm.  Wilson,  with  virtuoui 
indignation.  "Hearts  break  more  quiokly  than 
they  mend,  and  Paul 'has  left  me  and  gone  on  a 
skotohing  tour  in  Gomwall.  Ho  said  that  he  should 
uommunicate  with  you  from  time  to  time  abont 
your  matual  work." 

There  Via  an  air  of   mystery  about   Mrd.  Wilson. 


as  il  flhe  hail  further  disagreeable  Dctrs  to  Com- 
municate ;  but  Joyce  had  risen  to  her  feat,  deter- 
mined to  bring  the  interview  to  a  close, 

"You  know  the  poor  girl'K  history,  I  suppoci;.' 
oontinued  Mrs.  WIIkoo. 

■■  I  know  it  al\.  and  don't  wish  to  diucuss  it. 
Oood'bye,   Mrs.    Wilson,"    aaid    Joyce,    holdiog   aw. 


her  haod. 
Joyce  made 
Wilson.  J 


mention  to  Marion  of  her  call  un 
of  Panl's  flighL  She  aospectcd 
that  the  girl  knew  the  latter  fact,  an  Mariru 
reoeived  a  letter  one  day  which  she  read  and  ri'- 
rfad  with  aniions  attention,  and  from  the  perusal 
cf  which  she  looked  np  with  very  red  eyes. 

"  Is  anything  wrong  \  ""    asked  Joyce,  with    miuiu 

"  Nothing  that  anyone  oan  cure,"  said  Morioti. 
with  rather  a  sad  smile  ;  "  you  are  a  happier 
woman  than  1  am,  Joyce.  You  can  have  no  ghost* 
of  ain^  that  come  and  ir'bber  at  you  even  when 
your  life  bids  fair  to  be  an  sucoeeeful  as  j-oti 
couki  ever  desire  it  to  be."  And  Marion  tori, 
the  letter  that  she  had  been  reading  into  u 
hundred   fragments. 

It  was  October  when  the  two  friends 

went   to    stay  again    at  Wilton    Platx. 

deacurc 


"I  think  this  lady  ;>liall  be  the  -  grandmother  thiii   t 
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Still  Joycii's  worcU  rauklod.  and  later  in  the  day 
Marion  found  her  way  into  the  naisery. .  She  paused 
at  the  door,  for  she  heard  suppreraed  laughter. 

Joyoe,  in  a  grey  waterproof,  and  larf^e  bonnet  of 
brown  paper,  was  seated  behind  a  clothes-hosse 
covered  with  rugs,  which  was  evidently  intended  to 
represent  a  house.  Arthur,  in  a  red  oloak  with  the 
hood  drawii  over  his  head,  and  a  large  basket  of 
ostentatious  dimensions  upon  his  arm,  evidently  felt 
himself  the  ezaot  impersonation  of  little  Red  Biding- 
hood,  and  shook  his  head  with  a  warning  gesture 
as  Marion  looked  in  at  the  door. 

"'  You  oan  oome  in,"  he  whispered,  "  but  you 
must  not  speak " ;   so  Marion  slipped  into  a  ohair. 

**  What  big  eyes  you  have,  grandmamma ! ''  said. 
Arthur,  peeping  round  the  clothes-horse,  and  anxious 
to  hurry  on  to  the  exciting  part  of  the  game  ;  and 
with  a  roar  that  must  have  inspired  terror  in  any 
heart,  Joyce  rose  and  enveloped  poor  little  Red 
Riding-hood  in  a  death-like  hug. 

"  Again,  again  ! "  screamed  Arthur,  with  delighted 
rapture  ;   "  we  11  do  it  all  again." 

"  I  think  this  lady  shall  be  the  grandmother  this 
time,"  said  Joyce,  who  was  pleased  at  Marion's  visit ; 
but  Arthur*s  face  puckered  up  ominously. 

*'  No,  no,"  he  said,  stamping  his  foot ;  **  she  won't 
roar  as  well  as  that." 

*'  I  would  try,"  said  Marion  humbly,  but  Arthur 
turned  to  Joyce,  hiding  his  head  in  her  skirts. 

At  that  instant  the  nursery  door  was  gently 
pushed  open,  and  Mr.  Masters  put  in  his  head. 

''  Yoa  here  !  "  he  said,  his  eyes  resting  with  a  happy 
smile  upon  Marion.  '*  How  kind  of  you  to  come  and 
amuse  Arthur  !    He  has  so  few  playmates." 

"  It  is  not  I,"  replied  Marion  bluntly  ;  "  I  am  an 
onlooker,  a  mere  outsider.  Arthur  does  not  w^ant 
me  " ;   and  there  were  tears  in  her  eyes. 

**  AVhy,  my  darling,  what  has  vexed  you  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Masters  in  hurried  undertones.  "  Oome  away, 
you  have  tired  yourself  "  ;  and  he  drew  her  from  the 
room. 

"Joyce,"  said  Marion  soon  after,  ''this  whole 
house  stifles  me.  I  am  pretending  to  be  happy, 
but  really  I  am  miserable.  The  only  pleasant 
time  in  the  day  is  my  drive  with  Walter  when 
he  comes  in  from  London,  but  I  believe  I 
like  that  chiefly  because  of  the  excitement  of 
handling  the  reins,  and  I  have  to  think  of  the 
horses  and  forget  everything  else.  Do  you  know 
that  I  have  not  had  a  single  good  night^s  rest  since 
I  came  here  ?  If  you  had  not  come  with  me,  I 
should  have  been  back  in  London  long  ago.  I  have 
sold  myself,  Joyce,  into  a  slavery  which  already  I 
find  insupportable." 

''  What  do  you  mean  to  do  ? "  asked  Joyce,  who 
had  turned  very  white. 

•*Do  .'"  echoed  Marion.  *'  Bear  it,  of  course.  They 
say  a  bird  loves  its  cage  after  a  time,  and  in  a 
year's  time  I  shall  love  mine  perhaps  ;  but  I  don't 
yet.     I  am  pecking  at  the  bars." 

**You  will  break  them.  I  hope,"  replied  Joyce 
earnestly. 

''  I  could  not ;  I  dare  not.  Think  of  that  sweet 
nian,  and  all  his  goodness  to  me  I" 


"  It  is  just  because  I  do  think  of  him  that  I 
advise  it,     said  Joyce. 

*'It  would  break  his  heart.  Don't  yuu  see  how 
he  has  dressed  me  up  in  his  mind,  and  imagines 
me  to  be  just  such  a  woman  as  you  are,  until  I 
have  to  pretend  to  be  what  he  thinks  me.  and  all 
the  time  su£fer  from  an  intolerable  moral  backache, 
that  can  only  end  in  curvature  of  my  moral  spine  ?  1 
have  got  into  the  wrong  box,  but  I  must  keep  there." 

"Get  out  of  it,"  urged  Joyce. 

"I    cannot,"  reiterated   Marion.      "Give  me    my 

hat.    I  hear  Walter  calling."    And.  Joyce,  looking  out 

of  the  window,  saw  the  two  go  off  round  the  garden. 

I  '*  I  do  hope   that   she  will  have   the  courage  to 

tell  him  everything,"  she  said  to  herself. 

With  Joyce's  words  ringing  in  her  ears,  Marion 
sat  half  an  hour  later  in  the  conservatory,  listening 
almost  in  silence  whilst  Walter  Masters  sketched 
out  all  he  intended  to  do  before  she  came  into 
possession,  giving  now  and  then  a  faint  assent 
when  her  opinion  was  asked. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  Marion,  that  there  is  no 
need  why  we  should  wait  until  all  these  improve- 
ments are  carried  out.  It  is  October  now.  If  you 
would  marry  me  in  November — late  in  November, 
if  you  prefer  it — we  would  go  abroad  for  a  few 
months,  and  the  painting  and  internal  decorations 
could  be  begun  at  once,  and  the  foundations  for 
the  new  wing  need  not  be  begun  until  our 
return.    What  do  you  say  ? " 

''  I  have  not  given  notice  at  the  studio  yet/'  said 
Marion  faintlv. 

''  Of  course  that  need  not  be  any  objection.  They 
cannot  need  longer  notice  than  a  month,  and  I 
particularly  wish  you  to  leav^  at  once.  I  will  pay 
them  as  much  compensation  as  they  demand." 

"November  is  such  an  unlucky  month  to  be 
married  in" — with  a  little  shiver.  "Wait  at  any 
rate   until  December." 

*•  Let  it  be  December,  then — the  first  of  December,'* 
said  Mr.  Masters  with  a  smile.  "I  wish  I  could 
persuade  Mrs.  Hardy  to  come  and  be  with  my  mother 
whilst  we  are  away.  I  always  feel  as  if  Mrs.  Hardy 
had  been  your  good  angel." 

"  Do  you  ? "  replied  Marion,  with  a  strange  smile. 
"  Would  you  advise  me  to  be  ruled  by  Mrs.  Hardy's 
opinion  ? " 

*'  I  don't  think  you  would  go  far  wrong,  if  you  wei«. " 

"  She  says — Mrs.  Hardy  says — that  I  ought  to  tell 
you  something,"  said  Marion. 

Walter  Masters'  face  became  grey  with  suppressed 
emotion. 

"  What  ought  I  to  know,  Marion  ? "  he  asked 
rather  sternly. 

*•  That  I  do  not  love  you  I "  she  said. 

CHAPTER    XIV. 

A     BIKD     SET     FBEB. 

THERE  was   a  dead*  silence,   broken   only  by 
.  the    sound    of    the    softly    falling   water 
playing   from   the  centre  of  the  fountain 
in    the    conservatory,  a  silence    which   to 
Marion  seemed  interminable.      Walter  Masters  had 
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riBcn  and  walked  towards  the  water,  and  stood 
gazing  into  space ;  Marion  could  not  see  his  face. 

**Tou  have  taken  me  nn&wares,  Marion — I  was 
not  prepared,'*  he  said,  with  a  tremble  in  his  voice ; 
*'  bnt  thank  you  for  tellingr  me.  Of  course,  it  will 
put  an  end  to  everything." 

''  1  wanted  to  be  true.  You  have  always  thought 
mo  true,  and  I  dare  not  deceive  you  any  longer," 
said  Marion  with  a  sob. 

'•Then  you  have  deceived  me,"  said  Mr.  Masters 
gently,  looking  down  pitifully  at  the  bent  head. 

"Xot  willingly,  not  intentionally,"  burst  out 
Marion,  with  passionate  eagerness.  "  T  know  how 
you  must  hate  and  despise  me,  but  you  shall  not 
think  me  worse  than  I  am." 

**•  Hate  1  despise  1 "  cried  Mr.  Masters,  catching  his 
breath.  *' Those  are  not  the  words  I  could  connect 
with  a  woman  whom  five  minutes  ago  I  hoped  to 
make  my  wife.  Tell  me  as  much  or  as  little  as 
you  like,  Marion  ;  I  cannot  pretend  not  to  mind, 
but  you  need  not  fear  that  I  shall  reproach  you  for 
making  a  mistake." 

How  gentle  and  noble  he  was,  with  never  a 
thought  of  hifl  own  suffering  ! — only  anxious  to  save 
Marion  from  too  severe  self-reproach. 

"I  did  not  know  my  own  heart  when  I  posted 
my  letter  to  you  telling  you  that  I  accepted  your 
offer.  An  hour  later  I  should  have  answered  it 
differenUy." 

*•  Your  feeling  for  mc  cannot  have  gone  very 
deep  if  an  hour  made  all  that  difference,"  said  Mr. 
Masters  a  little  bitterly. 

**It  opened  my  eyes,  it  revealed  to  me  the  only 
man  that  I  have  ever  really  loved.  Don't  look  like 
that,  Walter.  I  cannot  bear  it,"  went  on  Marion, 
the  tcaru  running  down  her  face. 

He  had  turned  ashen  ;rrey ;  yet  he  took  her 
hands  in  his  with  untold  gentleness,  and  held 
them  fast. 

"My  dear,  if  you  had  been  brave  enough  to 
speak  the  truth  then,  you  might  have  spared  us 
both  a  great  deal  of  x>ain.  That  man,  I  suppose,  is 
Paul  Whitman?" 

Marion  bowed  her  head  in  assent. 

"We  had  quarrelled  when  I  was  staying  with 
his  aunt,  and  I  left  the  house  in  a  temper.  Then 
came  your  letter,  and  it  seemed  to  me  a  safe  and 
happy  deliverance  was  offered  to  me  from  all  my 
troubles.  I  always  believed  you  to  be  the  best 
man  that  I  had  ever  come  across,  and  I  felt  that 
with  you  1  should  be  safe  and  happy  and  content ; 
so  my  answer  was  written  and  posted.  Then  Paul 
came  and " 

"  You  need  not  go  on.  I  think  I  know  the  rent," 
said  Mr.  Masters,  gently  releasing  ^er  hands.  '"  You 
have  never  been  mine,  then,  from  the  very  first? 
I  have  feared  it  ever  since  you  came  down.  You 
have  not  been  the  least  like  yourself,  but  I  hoped 
to  teach  you  to  care  for  me  In  time.  I  did  not 
know  that  consciously  you  loved  another  man. 
Where  is  he  ?  " 

"In  Cornwall,"  said  Marion  faintly.  "He  wrote 
once  to  bid  me  good-bye." 

"My  good-bye  will  be  longer  than  his,  I  think,"' 


rejoined  Mr.  Masters  with  a  sad  little  smile,  ''and 
I  am  going  to  say  it  now." 

He  folded  Marion  closely  to  his  breast,  and  kiiued 
her  once,  twioe,  thrice,  and  then  he  put  her  away 
from  him. 

"Good-bye,  my  dear,"  he  said  hnskily,  "and  never 
think  but  that  I  am  unutterably  grateful  to  you 
for  saving  us  from  a  lifelong  mistake.  No,  don't 
give  me  back  my  ring.  I  think  I  would  rather 
not  have  it.  You  will  never  wear  it  again,  bat 
you  will  keep  it  as  a  remembrance  of  a  man  who 
ever  wishes  to  be  your  friend,  if  he  may  not  be 
your  lover.  To-morrow  you  shall  go  back  to 
London  free  again,  poor  child.  To-night  I  think 
we  had  better  not  say  anything  to  my  mother.  1 
can  explain  thiags  when,  you  are  gone,  and  any 
discussion  would  be  painful  to  ns  both." 

"  Will  you  forgive  me  ? "  asked  Marion  pitafullr. 
almost  as  if  she  were  a  naughty  child. 

"It  is  a  mistake  that  any  girl  might  have  made. 
I  have  nothing  to  forgive,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  mov- 
ing towards  the  door. 

"Marion — ^has  gone  to  bed  with  a  bad  headache." 
he  said  as  he  entered  the  drawing-room  a  quarter 
of  an  hour  later. 

Joyce  looked  up  quickly.  By  the  forced  cheer- 
fulness of  his  manner  she  knew  that  ^something 
was  wrong,  or,  rather,  guessed  that  a  grievou!' 
wrong  had  been  set  right.  As  soon  as  she  could 
she  bade  her  friends  good-night,  and  went  to  Marions 
room  to  find  her.  Almost  quicker  than  she  could 
knock,  the  door  was  thrown  open,  and  Joyce  was) 
seated  in  an  easy-chair,  with  Marion  sobbing  at 
her  feet. 

'^You  won't  be  as  good  to  me  as  he  is.  I  almost 
hope  you  won't.  I  should  feel  as  if  I  were  making 
some  small  atonement  to  him  if  someone  would 
scold  me,  and  put  into  language  a  few  of  the  things 
I  have  been  saying  about  myself.  For  once  in  my 
life  I  have  been  looking  at  myself  as  I  am." 

"It  comes  to  us  all  at  some  particular  crisis  in 
life,"  said  Joyce,  caressing  the  beautiful  head 
that  rested  in  her' lap,  '*and  the  process  is  always 
humiliating." 

"  You  cannot  ever  have  suffered  as  I  ha^^  to-night. 
You  are  so  good  that  I  should  not  think  there  is 
one  action  in  your  life  that  you  have  real  cause 
to  regret!" 

Joyce  was  silent.  Loyalty  to  her  husband  for- 
bade her  to  tell  Marion  that  her  life  was  one  long 
regret  for  the  mistake  that  she  had  made  in  marrrin? 
a  man  w)iom  she  was  conscious  she  did  not  love. 

"  We  all-  make  mistakes,"  she  answered  vaguely. 
"  Happily  for  you,  you  found  yours  out  in  timf , 
and  had  the  courajre  to  set  it  right" 

"You,  made  me  do  it.  I  shall  sleep  to-night, 
Joyce,  now  that  the  nightmare  of  always  actin? 
a  lie  is  lifted  from  my  shoulders." 

"Then  you  told  him  everything?  You  said  th*£ 
you  cared  for  someone  else  ? "  inquired  Joyce. 

"  Yes  :  I  don't  want  to  be  engaged  to  Paul  yet 
Joyce.  I  only  want  to  feel  free  to  love  him.  with- 
out being  wicked  or  disloyal.  I  would  not  give  Mr. 
Masters  one  moment's  additional  pain  f«r  the  world.'* 
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"  I  tbink  he  will  wish  yoo  to  morry  Mr.  Whit-  haVe  shortened  my  days.  I  am  boitj  he  did  noi 
iniui.  The  pain  must  have  came  when  he  found  traiit  me  enough  to  t«U  me  Iksb  night,  bat  I  know 
tbu  jou  did  not  care  for  bim."  ^  I    am   quick,    and    I    might   hare    said   wmething 

"He  would  have  enSered  more  if  I  had  married      sharp  that  would  have  made  me  aorry  afterwards; 
him.     That   is   my    only   comfort.    He 
would  have  been  always  expecting  me 

to  live  up   to  his    level,   and    I    conld  .       - 

never   have  done  it.  Joyce.     Some  time  _  '  . '  -  - 

there  would   have  come  an  awakeninj;'.  '  - 

and    then    his    life    would    have    been 

Marion  half  hoped  that  Joyoe  would 
iinestion  her  statement,  but  she  did 
not.  She  knew  that  it  was  true— that 
-^fr.  Hasten!  had  idealised  her  friend. 
and  credited  her  with  a  depth  of  cha- 
racter wbieh  she  did  not  possess. 

"  I  want  you  to  do  something  for 
me,  Joyce.  To-morrow  I  shall  be 
called  np  to  town  npon  nigent  bnsi- 
iless.  Then  you  wilt  break  it  U>  Mrs. 
Masters  luid  tell  her  all  about  it.  I 
don't  oars  how  bad  yott  make  me  out. 
I  deserve  anythini;  you  or  she  oan  say 
of  me.  but  I  don't  want  to  be  here  to 
face  it  all.  Then  I  suppose  you  will 
follow   me   with   the    lut;gage    in   the 

The  proposAl  was  very  like  Marion, 
who  felt  that  she  had  done  as  much 
OS  could  possibly  be  expected  of  her 
in  oonfearing  her  — '-i-v-  to  Mr. 
Masters,  bnt  Joyoe  made  no  demur 
about  aooeding  to  her  request 

Marion  appeared  at  breakfast  the  ^ 
next  morning  in  an  nnuoually  gentle 
uiood,  and  when  the  poet  came  in 
asked  Mrs.  Masters'  permission  to  go 
to  London  ott  a  matter  of  business. 
and  Mr.  Masters  made  it  perfectly  easy 
tor  her  by  at  once  going  out  to  order  ' 
a  carrit^e  to  take  her  to  an  early 
train.  His  marvellouB  Belf-poesession 
filled  Joyce  with  admiration,  for  she, 
at  least,  fully  appreciated  what  it 
cost  him.  He  stood  at  the  door  bare- 
headed to  see  Marion  off  :  then  tamed 
with    a   white,  decided  face  to  Joyce.  „  _,  .  ... 

-Yo.    know    .)1,    I    thl,i,     Mm,  "  Th.»  you  h.«  d„Hv,d  m.. 

Hardy,       Will    yon    tell    my    mother .' 

I  feel  it  at  present  rather  a  difficult  matter  to  but  I  must  go  to  him  now.  He  will  want  hia 
discuss."  mother  to  uomfort  him.' 

Joyce  held  out  her  hand  in  silent  sympathy,  and  Mr.    Masters   accompanied   Joyce    to   the    station 

Mr.  Masters  took  it.  and  a  moment  afterWardb  that  afternoon,  saw  her  on  to  the  platform,  and 
passed  into  the  library  and  locked  the  door,  Atood   at   the  door  of   her   carriage  nntil   the  final 

" My  dear,   I  don't  call   it  bad    news."   said   old      whistle  sounded 
Mis.  Masters,  when  Joyce  informed  her  that  Marion  "JTrs.   Hardy,"   he  said   with   a  slight  effort.   "I 

had  &ed.  "  T  have  seen  for  some  days  how  things  am  afraid  you  will  not  carry  away  very  pleasant 
were  going,  and  1  felt  that  the  girl  did  not  know  memories  of  Wilton  Place,  bnt  I  can  only  thank 
what  a  treasure  she  had  in  Walter;  for  although  you  for  your  friendship,  and  say  that  I  hope  nothing 
he  is  my  son,  I  freely  confess  that  \  don't  think  that  has  occurred  will  alter  it.  At  present  the 
there  are  many  men  as  good  as  he  it.  I  can  for-  kindness  has  been  all  on  your  side,  but  if  ever 
give  Miss  Massey  now,  hut  if  she  had  married  there  should  ije  a  chance  of  my  being  able  to 
Wiilter  and  made  him  miserable,  I  tliink— it  would     help   you,    yon   will    remember    that   1    am    onl; 
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M'aitiiii;  for  a  cliance  of  repa^iuu^  my  iudebteduetts 
to  you.  You  will  come  and  see  us  all  again  »omo 
day,  won't  you  ? " 

There  wajs  no  time  for  Joyce  to  do  anything  but 
unile,  but  the  kind  words  brought  a  lump  into 
her  throat. 

*^He  is  almost  the  only  man  of  whom  I  could 
aak  a  favour/*  uhe  thought. 

Life  went  back  into  its  usual  dull  routine  after 
the  events  of  that  exciting  week.  Marion  was  at 
first  in  high  spirits  over  her  recovered  freedouL, 
for  her  repentance  was  as  short-lived  as  most  of 
her  other  feelings  ;  but  after  a  few  weeks  she  began 
to  miss  the  constantly  recurring  kindnesses  of  the 
friend  who  had  looked  after  her  with  such  brotherly 
cf^re  ever  since  her  fathers  desertion. 

*'I  wish  Walter  would  have  been  content  to  be 
uty  friend  always/'  she  said  petulantly  one  day 
when  she  came  in  from  her  work.  '*  I  did  not  want 
to  marry  him,  but  I  miss  him  horribly  as  a  friend. 
Life  is  almost  intolerable  now,  Joyce.  I  have 
quarrelled  with  Mrs.  Wilson,  and  behaved  so  badly 
to  Mr.  blasters  that  he  had  to  give  me  up,  and 
there  seems  nothinp:  to  look  forward  to  but  to 
work  for  ones  living  until  oue  grows  old  and 
ugly.' 

Joyce  noticed  how  carefully  she  had  avoided  all 
mention  of  Paul  Whitman's  name,  but  felt  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  girl's  quarrel  wnth  life  was 
nether  the  break  with  Mrs.  Wilson  nor  the  loss 
of  Walter  Masters  as  a  friend,  but  that  she  got 
no  news  of  her  lover ;  although  how  he  was  to 
divine  that  all  was  at  an  end  between  Mr.  l^Iasters 
and  Marion,  Joyce  hardly  knew.  Her  own  con- 
nection with  the  Masterses  was  not  entirely  severed, 
for  Mrs.  Masters  wrote  to  her  pretty  constantly. 
Walter  Masters  had  taken  a  good  long  holiday, 
and  his  mother  hoped  from  the  more  cheerful  tone 
of  his  letters  that  he  was  getting  over  his  disap- 
pointment. Of  him  Joyce  heard  from  another  and 
wholly  unexpected  source.  She  got  a  long  letter 
from  Cicely  Elmes,  written  from  a  country  house 
in  Scotland. 

'•Who  do  you  think  arrived  here  the  day  after 
I  came  ?  I  am  staying  with  my  friend  Mrs.  Gream^ 
of  Moorlands,  whom  you  will  remember  meeting 
at  Wilton  Place.  Well,  to  go  back  to  my  point ;  on 
the  second  evening  of  my  visit,  when  I  went  into 
the  drawing-room  ready  dressed  for  dinner,  Mr. 
Masters  came  forward  to  speak  to  me.  He  had 
telegraphed  to  say  that  he  had  altered  his  mind, 
and  would  come  and  have  a  shot  at  the  birds,  if 
they  still  had  room  for  him,  and  Mrs.  Greame  had 
never  told  me  that  he  was  expected.  I  was  quite 
startled,  and  oh,  Joyce  !  I  wish  you  could  tell  me 
what  has  happened.  He  looks  so  dreadfully  ill 
and  unhappy.  Has  that  flighty  Miss  Masaey  refused 
hin.  or  what  is  it  that  is  the  matter  ?  I  feel  so 
sorry  for  him,  but  I  dare  not  ask  after  anybody.  I 
mentioned  your  name  once,  and  he  brightened  up 
then,  and  said  that  you  were  one  of  the  nicest 
and  truest  women  that  he  had  ever  come  across, 
and  that  he  was  so  very  glad  he  had  met  you  ;  but 
something    in  his   face   makes    me    think    it   wiser 


never  to  mention  Miss  Massoy.  I  find  Arthur  i^ 
a  safe  subject.  I  shall  be  here  for  quite  a  lou;: 
time,  OS  Mrs.  Greame  is  all  by  herself,  and  I  shall 
make  it  my  mission  to  try  and  cheer  up  the  poor 
sad  man.'' 

Then  the  letter  ran  on  about  other  subjecti;. 

Certainly  Joyce's  friends  were  making  her  life 
a  great  deal  brighter  and  pleasanter  aboui  thi:- 
time.  A  note  and  a  present  of  game  from  timi- 
to  time  showed  that  Palgrave  did  not  forget  her 
whilst  he  was  awav,  or  the  loan  of  a  new  book 
with  its  accompanying  review  scored  with  pencil- 
marks. 

*'  I  wonder  why  you  make  friends  and  keep 
them,  and  I  lose  all  mine  ? "  said  Marion  about  thii 
time. 

"You  will  make  more  friends  after  you  art- 
married.  At  present  yours  is  a  friendship  that 
does  not  bum  with  a  steady  flame  ;  it  tscorchesi/' 
said  Joyce,  who  was  scarcely  sorry  that  for  quo.! 
in  her  life  Marion  should  suffer  the  consequences 
of  her  actions. 

"  I  shall  never  marry,"  said  Marion  with  a  quick 
shake  of  her  head.  "I  have  made  an  awful  mt">r 
of  thingb.'* 

"  You  will  not  make  a  good  old  maid,*'  replied 
Joyce,   smiling. 

In  these  days,  however,  Joyce  tried  to  redouble 
her  efforts  to  make  .  Marion's  lot  more  bearable, 
and  would  often  propose  to  go  to  some  entertain- 
ment in  the  evening  when  her  own  choice  would 
have  been  to  stay  at  home.  In  looking  through 
the  art  criticisms  in  one  of  the  literary  papers. 
Joyce  came  upon  a  very  favourable  notice  of  one 
of  Paul  Whitman's  pictures  that  had  won  admis- 
sion into  one  of  the  winter  galleries.  She  carefully 
laid  by  the  paper  to  show  Marion  when  she  came 
in.  She  thought  it  would  please  her.  The  girl 
turned   very  pale. 

•"I  don't  care  whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,'"  she 
said  with  a  choke  in  her  voice.  "  He  is  nothing: 
to  me,  Joyce — ^absolutely  nothing." 

By  which  speech  Joyce  rightly  ai^ued  that 
Marion  was  more  interested  in  him  than  in  aiiv 
other   human  being  in   the   world. 

After  this  outburst,  it  was  but  natural  that  the 
next  afternoon,  .directly  she  could  escape  from  thf 
studio,  Marion  made  her  way  to  the  picture  gallerv 
where  she  could  see  the  picture  that  had  receiveii 
such  favourable  notice.  She  took  a  chair  and  sai 
down  before  it,  and  found  great  satisfaotion  iii 
hearing  the  praises  it  evoked  from  nearly  all  the 
visitors  in  the  gallery.  Marion  knew  the  picture 
quite  well.  It  was  an  exquisitely  beautiful  scene 
from  Sydney  harbour,  and  on  the  frame  there  wa- 
the  satisfactory  ticket,  **  Sold,"  showing  that  the 
picture  was  turned  into  money. 

How  long  she  sat  there  in  the  deepening  gloom 
of  the  November  afternoon  she  did  not  know 
People  came  and  went,  but  she  sat  on,  her  eye- 
riveted  on  the  picture,  her ,  thoughts  forced  back 
upon  her  own  folly.  At  last  she  rose  to .  go,  and, 
when  she  turned,  found  herself  face  to  face  with 
the  person    of    her   thoughts,  Paul  Whitman.     la 
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that  fint  ouiior;  glance  sho  ta,v!  that  he  looked 
thinner  and  oldpr.  f»r  lets  gay  and  careless  than  i 
formerly.  / 

"  MarioD  <"  he  eiolaimed.  and  thou  he  gave  a 
hard  little  Inug'n,  "  I  forgot  the  tewon  that  joii 
ivere  at  nuch  paioH  to  teach  me.  It  shonid  lie 
MiBs  Masgey,  »houid  it  not  (  Or  hare  I  to'  use 
another   title  i " 

Marion  hod  never  before  in  tlie  whole  ooume  uf 
her  existence  entirely  lost  her  nervp.  but  non-  »he 
stond  before  the  man  she  loved  with  every  partiole 
nf  caloar  ;;one  from  her  face,  and  a  strange  Snttor- 
ing  at  her  heart  that  made  her  f^el  oa  if  the  were 
going  to  faint.  Words  had  gone  from  her.  The 
two  were  alone.  Only  a  solitary  oaretitker  In  the 
distanoe  eyed  the  pair  from  afar  with  a  warning 
clance  to  remind  them  that  the  time  for  closing 
was  drawing  i 


e  neidier  wellno 
with  the  same  abrupt - 
neu  :  "  where  is  Masters  I 
What  has  he   been  doint; 

Marion  gave  a  slightly 
hysterical  langh.  The 
''train  was  getting  too 
inuoh  for  her,  and  that 
I'anl  chose  to  regard  her 
in  the  light  of  a  mnoh- 
injured  woman  Dlled  her 
with  mingled  shame  and 
amniemeiit. 

"  I  have  not  seen  Mr. 
Matters  for  a  Icmg  time," 
■the  uid  falteringly  ; 
■-  we  parted  in  October." 

Panl      came      a      step 

"  Why  did  you  palt, 
]tfarion  f     I   will   know." 

This  overbearing,  maa- 
tirful  loyer  was  the  sort 
of  man  that  Harion  oould 
better  appreciate  than 
the  unselfish  devotion  of 
a  man  of  Mr.  Mastem' 
character.  Xot  again 
would  nhe  make  a  mis- 
take. 

"  I  oaked  Mr.  Maatern 
to  set  me  free  beoanse  I 
ilid   not    love    him,"   she 


happy,"  went  o 


Pant, 


'■  Things  are  getting  rather  hot  over  there."  he 
naid  to  himself. 

An  hour  later  Joyce  heard  Marion  come  in,  and 
when  she  looked  up  she  reot^nised  in  an  instant 
the  change  that  hod  passed  over  her. 

"  Wltat  buB  happened  .'  "   she  asked. 

"  Why  do  you  think  anything  has  happened  .' " 
rejoined  Marion  with  a  happy  little  laugh.  "What 
tale  does  my  face  tell.'" 

■■  That   you  are  Mtisfled,  which   is  mni 
has  Piprewed  for  many  weeks  past." 

■'  You  are  a  witch,  Joyoe,"  cried  Marioi 
her  round  the  waist  and  kissing  her  ;  ■'  I  am  not 
only  satisfied,  I  am  riotonsly  happy— happier  than 
I  have  ever  been  in  aU  my  life  before,  or  shall  evsr 
be  again.  It  is  not  given  to  us  mortals  to  have 
many  moments  of  nnsnllied  bliss  like  this," 

"  And  the  reason  ?  "  inquired  Joyce  with  a  nmtle. 

'■  I  have  wen  Panl." 


Paul's    handfiome   head 


to  catch  her  words. 

■■  Whom    do   you   love. 
Morion  ? " 

■'  Ton,      Paul  ;      never 
anybody   but   you.    and   I    tt 
was   never    goinif    to   see    yoi 
Hhe  said  with  a  little  sob. 

The  caretaker   turned   his   back   i 
began  to  whistle. 


>  tnee  witli   Paul   WliH 
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"  ^  /*0U  rasj  Bd  well  speak  the  truth.  Mr^.  Hardy. 

^U        Yoa  tbinb  that)  I  ehall   do   for  want  of   n 

I  better.       Ton  are  by   no   means   rapturous 

over  the   entraKement.      [  vill   not  quarrel 

with  jon,  however,  as  it  wan  thronfth  you  that  I  wo.* 

flr»t  introduced  to  Marion." 

Something  of  Pftul'R  old  siniminesp  of  manner  had 
returned"  as   he  stood   in   front   of  Jovoe    the    nejt 


rapid  decision  ;  "  I  don't  netui  to  ^ive  her  much 
time  to  chanice.  I  have  anffered  too  mooh  to  wiii 
ver;  long,  now  that  she  belongs  to  me.  Voit  kniis 
all  about  these  matters ;  what  in  the  nhortatit  tiitf 
that  you  can  allow  a  ffirl  tfl  get  her  thinp 
together  ?    Can   nhe  be   read}-   in  a  month  ' " 

■■  I  won't  be  treated  a»  if  I  were  a  nonentiu 
without  a  will  of  my  own."  said  Uaricm,  Umg'hin^ 
and  withdrawing  her  band  ;  ''  I  will  leave  ibr 
ntndio  at  the  ntd  of  the  year,  and  then  1  ^biJI 
want  about  a   month  of  absolute  freedom.     I  will 


*  waitiiiK  for  her  on  the  pifttform.— p.  wo. 


with  AEarion'e  hand  rcHtintr  on  hin  arm. 
■She  was  paler  than  usuul.  but  there  ua.i  a  look  of 
rt-'tful  happiness  on  her  face  that  had  been 
absent  for  many   a  long  day. 

■'  I  think  you  will  be  happy— I  believe  you 
will'''  replied  Joyce  earnestly  ;  "  for  at  last  Marion 
knows  her  own  mind  " 

'■  She  will  have  to  know  it,"  answered  Paul  with 


marry  you,  if  ynu  like,  on  the  firW  of  Febrnary. 
not  a  day  before." 

"  An  odious  month.  *  February  fill-dyke,  black 
or  white,'"   grumbleil   Paul. 

'*  It  oan  be  then  or  never,"  said  Marion  archly. 
but  the  glance  which  accompanied  the  ward-^ 
satisfied  even  nuoh   an  imperious   lover   a.>   Paul. 

"  It  may  sound   prosaic,   but   have  yon  a&ythin/ 
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to  m&rry  upon  but  expectations  ?  "  a^ked  Joyce,  a 
little  anxiously. 

"  You  have  for  some  time  past  appropriated  to 
yourself  the  part  of  Marion'8  guardian/*  answered 
Paul  miflchievonsly.  "  Parent,  you  dare  not  pre- 
tend to  be  ;  you  are  too  younpf  even  to  pose  as 
aunt  :  but  I  will  humour  your  fancy  by  assuring: 
you  that  for  the  first  six  months,  at  any  rate,  I 
shall  not  bring:  Marlon  to  want.  I  have  a  modest 
•income — a  very  modest  one,  be  it  said — of  my  own, 
and  I  have  be^run  to  get  a  sale  for  my  pictures. 
The  papers  have  suddenly  taken  to  praising  me, 
and  if  Marion  only  will  keep  me  up  to  work  I 
see  no  reason  why  I  should  not  make  a  very 
fair    income.     The    picture    that    you   were   kind 

enough    to   send   her    to   look   at   in    the    

Gallery  has  sold  well.  I  have  several  orders ; 
indeed,  I  came  back  to  London  feeling  suocees 
was  just  come  to  me  when  I  no  longer  valued 
it.  and   then  I  met  Marion." 

''  Perhaps  now  you  will  take  me  to  the  studio, 
and  leave  off  discussing  me  and  my  affairs,'"  said 
3Iarion   gaily. 

"  They  will  have  their  ups  and  downs  like 
other  people,  but  they  are  all  safe,  for  they  love 
each  other,"  thought  Joyce,  with  a  sigh  at  the 
contrast  to  her  own  lot.  That  lot  was  pretty 
clearly  mapped  out  now.  Mr.  Hardy's  term  of  im- 
prisonment ended  in  December.  He  was  to  join 
lier  a.s  soon  as  possible,  and  Joyce  well  knew 
rhat  Marion's  reason  for  namin^r  February  as  the 
date  of  her  marriage  was  because  she  had  grathered 
from  her  own  words  that  she  expected  her  husband 
about  that  time,  and  was  anxious  that  Joyce 
should  n,ot  be  left  in  solitude.  She  was  grateful 
for  the  kind  consideration,  and  told  Marion  so  that 
night. 

"  It  is  evidently  a  matter  of.  unfeifjfned  astonish- 
ment to  you  if  I  evince  the  smallest  thought  for 
others,"  said  Marion,  in  answer  to  her  remark  ; 
'*  but  even  now  I  am  not  as  unselfish  as  you 
think  me.  I  don't  want  to  leave  you  alone,  it  is 
true,  but  I  also  wish  to  prolong  the  happiest 
time  of  my  life.  I  want  to  realise  my  happiness 
before  I  give  up  my  freedom.  I  owe  you  so  many 
kindnesses,  Joyce.  I  want  you  to  do  me  one 
more." 

*'  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  you  had  everything  that  you  want,"  said  Joyce 
gently. 

••  I  want  you,  if  you  will,  to  write  to  Mr. 
Masters,  and  tell  him  of  my  engagement.  I  would 
rather  that  he  heard  of  it  from  one  of  us  than 
b}'  a  side-wind.  It  would  be  more  straightforward, 
l'  think." 

*'  Yes/*  answered  Joyce  thoughtfully  ;  "  I  suppose 
you  could  not  write  to.  him  yourself." 

**  No,"  said  Marion,  flushing  quickly  ;  "  I  want 
yon   to   do  it." 

It  was  not  Marion's  wont  to  do  a  distasteful 
thing  if  she  could  get  anyone  else  to  do  it  for 
her,  so  next  day  Joyce  wrote  a  simple  note  tell- 
ing   Mr.    Masters    of  the  engag^ement.  and  saying 

thftt  Marion  wished  him  tp  know.    The  letter  was 


answered  by  return  of  post.  He  sent  his  kindest 
congratulations,  and  thanked  Joyce  for  letting  him 
hear  of  it  quickly.  He  enclosed  a  cheque  for  two 
hundred  pounds. 

'*I  am  sure  that  with  your  ready  tact  you  will 
manage  that  Miss  Masse}'  accepts  this  in  lieu  of 
the  wedding  present  that  it  is  so  difiicult  for  a 
man  to  settle  upon,'*  he  wrote.  *•  Prom  the  peculiar 
circumstances  that  Jiave  all  along  marked  our 
friendship,  I  have  ever  regarded  her  as  a  sort  of 
ward,  whose  well-being  I  was  bound  to  look  after 
until  she  married,  and  on  this  account  alone  she 
will  not  resent  the  freedom  I  use." 

Joyce  felt  that  in  her  own,  case,  however  the 
gfif t  were  concealed,  it  would  have  been  impossible 
for  her  to  accept  her  wedding  trousseau  from  the 
man  she  had  jilted;  but  Marion  was  affected  by 
no  such  scruples. 

"  It  is  lovely  of  him,  Joyce  I  I  could  not  possibly 
refuse  it,  could  I  ?  "  she  said ;  and  a  note  of  g^race- 
fully  worded  thanks  relieved  her  from  any  over- 
powering sense  of  obligation. 

Very  different  was  Mrs.  Wilson's  reception  of  the 
news.  She  was  in  Surrey,  and  Paul  went  in  person 
to  communicate  the  tidings. 

"  I  wipe  my  hands  of  the  whole  affair,"  she  said. 
"You  cannot  expect  me  to  congratulate  you,  Paul. 
I  think  her  an  artful  minx,  and  what  happiness 
you  can  hope  for  with  a  girl  who  accepts  one  nun 
whilst  she  loves  another  passes  my  comprehension. 
She  will  very  likely  get  tired  of  you  in  less  than 
a  year,  t  am  sorely  disappointed  in  you  and  in 
her.  Indeed,  my  visit  to  England  has  been  altogether 
a  failure.  I  have  almost  made  up  my  mind  to 
return  to  Melbourne,  where  hearts  are  truer  and 
society  less  complex  and  artificial.  If  you.  had  been 
all  that  1  hoped,  1  should  have  remembered  you  in 
my  will,  but  you  must  understand  that  now  I  can 
make  no  promises." 

**  I  wanted  nothing  of  you  but  your  good  wishes,'* 
retorted  Paul  hotly.  *'I  will  not  wait  to  hear 
Marion  abused.*' 

Paul  and  his'  aunt  never  met  again.  Mrs.  Wilson 
was  as  good  as  her  word,  and  returned  to  Melbourne 
soon  after  Christmas,  leaving  not  a  single  person  in 
England  to  regret  her  departure. 

"  Drar  darling  Mrs.  Hardy, — A  happy  thought 
strikes  us,  mother  and  me.  Come  and  spend  Christ- 
mas with  us.  We  shall  be  alone ;  only  our  own 
party,  that  is ;  and  a  good  old  English  Christmas  in 
the  country  will  make  excellent  'copy.*  Remember 
we  take  no  refusal.  I  have  lots  to  tell  you  of  my 
Scotch   experience. — Ever  your  loving, 

"CiCELT   Elmks.** 

The  letter  came  a  few  days  before  Christmas,  just 
when  Marion  had  asked  Joyce  if  she  should  mind 
her  going  with  Paul  Whitman  to  spend  Christmas 
with  a  married  cousin  of  his.  just  also  when  Joyce 
had  subsided  into  an  unaccountable  depression  and 
a  dread  of  what  the  New  Year  might  bring.  Her 
mind  was  quickly  made  up ;  she  would  go.  There 
was  a  lull  in  her  work :  there  was  nothing  to  keep 
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her  iu  London,  and  it  would  be  her  LiDb  vit»it  any- 
where ;  so  that  night's  post  carried  a  note  of 
acceptance. 

Two  days  before  Cliri^&tmas  she  started  upon  her 
jonmey,  and  although  it  was  quite  dark  when  she 
reached  Thorpe,  Cicely  was  waiting  for  her  on  the 
platform,  looking  so  pretty  and  fresh  in  her  soft 
furs  that  Joyce  thought  her  the  very  impersonation 
of  a  beautiful  girl  in  the  heyday  of  her  youth. 

"  You  were  quite  a  good  little  dea.r  to  come/'  she 
said,  kissing  Joyce  on  both  cheeks.  '-  Uncle  Frank 
said  that  nothing  but  the  utmost  decision  on  my 
'  part  would  bring  yon.  Now  we  mean  to  have  a 
really  good  time.  Is  not  the  frost  splendid  ?  If 
it  goes  on  like  this,  we  shall  have  skating  in  a  day 
or  two.  If  you  cannot  skate,  you  will  have  to 
learn  " ;  and  Joyce  was  hurried  along  to  the  close 
carriage  which  awaited  the  two  outside  the  station, 
and  in  a  minute  more  was  being  whirled  rapidly 
along  to  her  destination. 

"  Your  visit  was  such  a  wretched  scramble  last 
time,  my  dear,"  said  Lady  Elmes,  when  Joyce 
arrived,  "what  with  the  house  being  so  crowded 
and  your  getting  locked  up  in  the  tower  in  that 
uncomfortable  fashion,  that  I  was  really  anxious 
to  wipe  out  the  remembrance  of  it.  1  am  so  glad 
that  you  can  come." 

Palgrave  sauntered  in  later  to  tea^  and  although 
hi.<«  welcome  was  a  quiet  one,  it  was  none  the  less 
real,  Joyce  felt,  as  his  kind  eyes  looked  at  her.  The 
week  that  followed  was  unquestionably  the  brightest 
that  Joyce  had  spent  in  England.  The  traits  that 
broke  the  stillness  of  the  frosty  night,  the  sweet 
old-fashioned  church  with  the  simple  Christmas 
Day  service,  the  fun  of  the  first  initiation  into 
skating,  the  utter  freedom  from  all  care  and 
anxiety,  were  all  fresh  delights  to  Joyce,  who  also 
had  the  sense  of  being  looked  upon  as  a  favoui'ed 
guest. 

It  was  the  last  afternoon  of  Joyce's  visit.  The 
next  day  she  was  to  return  to  London.  She,  Pal- 
grave, and .  Cicely  had  just  returned  from  a  long, 
merry  day  upon  the  ice,  and  were  seated  in  the 
oak-panelled  hall,  near  the  huge  fireplace,  where 
logs  of  wood  piled  high  np  the  chimney  made  a 
cheery  blaze. 

**  It  is  a  great  pity  that  you  are  going  away  to- 
.  morrow,  Mrs.  Hardy.  You  are  one  of  the  few 
visitors  that  I  should  like  to  keep  for  an  unlimited 
length  of  time,"  said  Cicely.  '*  I  am  afraid  we 
shall  not  meet  again  before  Apr|].  Mother  seems 
to  think  that  we  shall  not  be  in  London  as  early 
as  we  expected." 

"Mrs.  Hardy  and  I  shall  meet  again  at  the 
wedding,"  said  Palgrave,  smiling.  "At  least,  I 
conclude  that  you  will  not  consider  your  duty 
accomplished  to  Miss  Massey  until  you  have  seen 
her  safely  off  upon  her  honeymoon." 

"  I  did  not  know  that  you  were  coming,"  rejoined 
Joyce.  "  It  will  be  such  a  very  quiet  affair :  I  almost 
thought  that  I  should   be   the  sole  spectator." 

''  Don't  you  think  that  I  am  quiet  enough  to  be 
beat  man/  Anyway,  Whitman  has  a.sked  me  to 
be  present,  and   as  1  honestly  like  him  ver^v  much, 


and  there  is  no  longer  any  fear  of  meeting  that 
appalling  Mrs.  Wilson,  I  accepted. ' 
.>    "I  like  weddings/'  said  Cicely.     "Even  a  vtlla<re 
wedding  amuses  .and  interests  me  exceedingly,  but 
I  don't,  want  to  see  Miss  Massey  married." 

"The  grapes  are  sour,  Cicely.  You  see,  you  are 
not  invited." 

"I  don't  like  her,"  said  Cicely  vehemently.  ^-I 
don*t  like  any  girl  who  deliberately  pnt%  a  man 
to  pain  simply  to  gratify  her  own  vanity." 

*'  It  is  not  generally  your  cnstom  to  be  down 
upon  people,"  replied  Joyce. 

"I  think  every  girl  might  know  her  own  mind 
before  she'aooepts  a  man.  You  must  know  whether 
you  care  for  anyone  or  not.  That  poor  Mr.  Master;^ 
was  so  utterly  miserable  when  he  came  np  to  Soot* 
land  that  I  oonfeea  I  cannot  feel  very  {pishing 
about  the  girl  who  made  him  suffer,  however  fas- 
cinating or  beautiful  she  may  be.  It  may  be  very 
charming  that  she  has  got  the  man  she  really  love^, 
but  I  maintain  that  she  mu?t  have  known  that  she 
did  not  love  Mr.  Masters." 

"Mr.  Masters  will  get  over  it,  Cicely,"  said  Pal- 
grave quietly.  "  I  don't  defend  Miss  Maft*ey  alto- 
gether ;  but  there  are  some  girll  who  can  no  more 
help  accepting  admiration  than  dmwing  in  the  air 
they  breathe.  It  is  natural  to  them  to  receive  it. 
I  think  Miss  Massey  is  one." 

''And  there  is  a  great  deal  more  in  her  than 
appears  on  the  surface,'*  said  Joyoe  warmly. 

"Well,  I  am  glad  that  I  am  not  likely  often  to 
see  her,"  reiterated  Cioely  petulantly.  '*!  don't 
like  her." 

Palgrave  raised  his  eyebrows  and  laughed,  and 
the  subject  was  dropped. 

"I  can  never  tell  you  what  this  change  haji 
done  for  me,"  said  Joyce  gratefully  to  Lady  Elme^, 
when  she  was  ready  to  start  the  next  day.  "I 
have  not  enjoyed  anything  so  much  since  I  came 
to  England." 

"You  are  easily  pleased,  my  dear.  Sir  Edwanl 
was  only  saying  this  morning  that  we  shall  all 
miss  you.  W^hen  the  summed  oomes,  you  mn^t  |>ar 
us  another  visit.'* 

Joyce  smiled  faintly.  She  wanted  to  tell  Ladr 
Elmes  that  her  husband  was  expected  in  a  month':* 
time,  but  the  words  stuck  in  her  throat. 

January  passed  quickly  away,  very  quickly  to 
Marion,  who  was  living  in  perpetual  joyful  ex- 
citement. It  was  a  bitterly  cold  afternoon  on  the 
first  of  February,  the  day  of  the  wedding.  It  had 
been  settled  that  Paul  and  Marion  should  driv^ 
straight  away  from  the  church  door  for  their 
honeymoon,  which  was  to  be  a  long  one,  as  Paul 
meant  to  bring  back  a  number  of  sketches  a^  sub- 
jects for  future  pictures.  Eventually  they  int^ndf^l 
to  settle  in  London. 

Joyce's  own  heart  was  f  ulL  as  she  had  that  mornini: 
received  word  from  Plymouth  that  her  husband's  ?)hi|> 
had  arrived,  and  that  he  hoped  to  be  with  her  by 
•  the  next  day.  She  was  stirred  to  the  very  heart 
by  the  thought  of  the  meeting,  and  experienced  a 
tumult  of  feeling  as  she  heard  the  wedding  «»rviiv. 
pie  promises  which  Marioij  wa»  rej>eating  so  glibh% 
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but  which  were  full  of  snch  terrible  import.  Joyoe 
felt  a  wiid  desire  W  interrupt  the  olerpjman  and 
ofk  Marion  if  she  realined  n'hat  it  all  meant,  but 
thpre  WB3  QO  sign  of  miiigivin(r  on  Marion's  hand- 
some features.  She  iva9  too  pos^ionatelj  in  love  to 
fear  anythinf-, 

PalgTave  had  time  \a  watch  the  whole  party : 
Paul's  handsome  face,  stirred  into  unwonted  earnest- 
ness; Marion'^  joyoaH  happiness,  which  mule  her 
for  the  time  being  wonderfully  beauUfnl ;  and 
Joyce's  pathetic,  appealing  eyes,  full  of  such  tender 
lympathy  that  Palgrave  turned  away  with  an 
iostinotiTe  feeling  that  he  was  reading  more  of 
her  innermost  heart  than  she  would  care  to  show 
him. 

It  was  over,  and  they  stood  at  the  door  of  the 
ohnroh. 

"  Cfood-bye,  dear  Joyce.  Ton  have  been  a  sort 
of  mother  und  sister  to  rae  all  in  one,''  whispered 


Marion,  hug'giug  Joyoe  tightly  round  the  neck. 
''  It  must  havo  been  ray  guardian  angel  that  led 
me  to  you,  I  think.  I  am  happy,  my  dear— as 
happy  09   any   woman  in   Ecg-land." 

It  was  a  pretty  dream,  Joyoe  thought.  She 
prayed  that  there  might  never  be  a  rude  awaken- 
ing, and  it  was  through  a  mist  of  tears  tbaC  she 
saw  the  carriage  drive  away.  Palgrave  was  stand- 
ing by  her  side. 

"  Mrs.  Hardy,"  ho  aaiJ,  '■  I  find  weddings  exhaust- 
ing. May  I  beg  the  favour  of  seeing  ;ou  home 
and  having  a  cup  of  tea ;  " 

Joyce's, flat  was  near,  and  she  gladly  absented. 
The  short  day  -vat,  drawing  to  a  close  as  they 
passed  out  into  the  street  together. 

''I  wonder  why  all  ladies  cry  at  weddings?" 
inquired  Palgrave.  "  Is  it  from  a  general  state  of 
excitement—a  sort  of  overBow  of  emotion — or  is  it 
that  they   fear  the   worst   for   their   friend.'* .' " 

'-  It  is  the  most  solemn,  -awful 
act  of  a  woman':!  life,''  replied 
Joyce,  who  felt  she  was  uttering 
the  triCest  commonplaoe.  but  could 
find  no  other  word*  to  express  her 
meaning. 

"And  what  of  a  man's ?"'  in- 
qnired  Palgrave,  looking  down 
upon  her. 

"A  man  gets  away,  can  find 
other    interests    if 


all 


marriage 
that  he 
n'9   all," 


hopes,  but 

said  Jovoe  hurriedly 
think  we  neither  of  us  intended 
to  drift  into  such  a  wrious  dis- 
cussion, just  when  we  have  seen 
the  completion   of    Marion'i>  love- 

They  had  reached  Joyce's  rooms, 
and,  drawing  lier  latch-key  from 
her  pocket,  she  preceded  Pal- 
grave into  the  tiny  hall. 

"  Wait  till  I  strike  a  light."  she 

The  sitting-room  looked  pretty 
with  bright  flowers  that  had  been 
put  there  in  honour  of  the  wed- 
ding day,  and  the  (ire  was  quickly 
stirred  into  a  blaze. 

■'You  must  sit  quite'  quiet 
whilst  I  get  the  tea,"  said  Joyce, 
assuming  a  merriment  which  she 
did  not  feel.  "  You  shall  have 
really  strong  tea  in  which  to 
drink  the  health  of  the  bride  and 
bridegroom." 

Pal  grave's     eyes     followed     her 

with   pleasure    as    she    flitted    sn 

id    out   of   the    room.      He    bad   only 

ce  in  his  lite   before,  when  Joyce  hoii 

made  him  feel  that  the  visit  must  not   be  repeated. 

'■You    .will     inis.-!   your    friend,    although    I    fancy 

that  she   mn=t  hove  often .  given    yon    an   anxioufl 

balf-hour,"   be  said,   when,  thp   simple   preparationp 
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oomplete,  Joyce  had  seated  herself  at  the  tea-table, 
and  handed  him  his  tea.  **  It  will  be  tremendously 
lonely  up  here  by  yourself/' 

'*  No,"  said  Joyce  in  low  clear  tones.  "  I  shall 
not  be  lonely  ever  again.  My  husband  returns  to- 
morrow. I  had  a  telegram  from  him  from  Plymouth 
to-day." 

Palgfrave  set  down  his  cup  of  tea  untasted.  Some- 
how the  news  had  taken  him  aback. 

"  Ah ! "  he  exclaimed  at  last,  "  I  remember  you 
said  that  he  was  coming,  but  I  did  not  know  that 
you  expected  him  quite  so  soon." 

"  I  wanted  to  tell  you,"  continued  Joyce.  '*  I 
wanted  to  thank  you  all  for  the  great-  kindness 
you  have  shown  me,  and  to  wish  you  all  good- 
bye." 

'*Why  should  Mr.  Hardy's  return  necessitate 
your  throwing  over  all  your  old  friends  ? "  asked 
Palgrave.     "  There  seems  no  sense  in  it." 

**My  husband  has  been  far  from  well,  and" — a 
long  pause — "  he  has  been  in  trouble,  sore  trouble. 
He  will  need  all  my  care,  every  moment  that  I 
can  spare  from  my  work." 

"What  trouble?"  asked  Palgrave  quietly.  "We 
have  been  friends  a  long  time,  Mrs.  Hardy.  I  have 
some  influence.     Very  likely  I  can  help  you." 

Joyces  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  her  voice 
Bhook. 

•'  There  are  some  troubles  past  mending,"  she  said 
drearily.  "My  husband  has  just  come  out  of  prison. 
He  has  always  been  so  ^ood  to  me,  and  we  will 
begin  life  again  together ;    but  you  see  now^  don't 


you,  that  it  must  sever  all  connection  with  the 
past,  that  there  is  no  other  path  open  to  me  but 
to  thank  you  all — ah  !  so  much— for  your  kindne^i^ 
and  to  begin  all  over  agaiil  ?  There  I  I  have  trusted 
you.  I  did  not  want  to  tell  the  sad  story  to 
Cicely,  or  even  to  Lady  Elmes.  I  want  my  happy 
days  at  Branscombe  Park  to  have  no  painful 
memories  connected  with  them,  and  I  thonght,  if 
I  told  you,  you  would  make  it  easier  for  me.  I 
came  to  England  meaning  to  make  no  friends,  but 
my  courage  failed  me,  and  I  found  the  loneliness 
of  life  too  unbearable.  My  friends  have  tided  me 
through  the  worst  time  of  my  life,  and  now  I  most 
thank  them  and  let  them  go." 

''And  you  think  that  there  is  no  altematiTe . " 
asked  Palgrave. 

"Absolutely  none.  I  shall  never  be  lonely  again. 
To-morrow  I  shall  have  my  husband,  and,  pleastr 
God.  we  shall  never  be  separated  any  more." 

She  moved  slowly  towards  the  door,  and  Pal- 
grave felt  that  he  must  go. 

"Let  me  hold  a  light,"  she  said.  ^'It  is  a  little 
dark  on  the  landing." 

Her  hand  rested  for  a  moment  in  his,  and  on 
both  their  ears  there  fell  the  sound  of  a  rather 
uneven  footstep  coming  up  the  8tairca.se. 

A  curious  look  of  expectancy  came  over  Joyce's* 
face,  succeeded  by  one  of  almost  divine  tendemes.^, 
a.«*  a  slightly  bent  figure  stopped  at  the  open  door. 
Her  arms  enfolded  him  with  protecting  care,  and 
her  tears  fell. 

*'  It  is  my  husband,"  she  said. 


SUNDAY. 

By  William  A.   Gibbs. 

SHOULD  not  the  Sun  Day,  tlie  clay  of  A  day  when  nobler  knowledge  is  known 

liglit.  And     the    .spirit    lings    witli     a     higher 
Be  quietly  happy,  cheerfully  bright  ;  toue, 

A  day  of  rest,  with  a  change  of  thought,  A  day  that  refines,  exalts,  inspires 

For    the     worn    and    weary    and    over-  Grander     ambitions     and     .splendid      de- 
wrought  ?~  sires— 


A   day    ^^hen    the   toiling   and  strain  of 

the  world, 
Its   cares    and    ambitions    like    sails    are 

furled  : 

AV^hen  the  roaring  trade-winds  of  com- 
merce cease. 

And  the  spirit  bathes  in  an  ocean  of 
peace— 

A  day  when  the  morning  brings  welcome 

rest 
And  the  noontide  hush  is  more  than  blest, 
And  the  sunset  sinks  Avith  a  gentle  calm 
And   the  dews   come  down   on    the    soul 

{ike  balm  — 


A   day,    the    most    glorious   day    of    the 

seven. 
When    earth    is    forgotten    in    view    of 

Heaven, 
AVhen  those  who  have  gone  before  cH>nie 

back 
To    lead    us    up   through   the    moiintaiu 

track. 

So  thus  in  the  spirit  when  I  have  past 
To  the  Land  where  we  all  may  meet  at 

last, 
May  these  poor  words,   uoav  written  in 

pain. 
Speak  like  the  voice  of  the  dead  again ! 


QUEENS    AS    HVMN-WRITERS. 

By   Mary   E.    Qarton. 


Jl*  ia  not  alone  in  the  biographieii  of 
kings  and  queens,  oi'  in  sketches 
of  Conrt  life,  that  we  may  best 
a«iuaint  onraelves  with  the  per- 
sonal character  and  spiritual  aspir- 
'  ations  of  great  sovereigns.  We 
should  stndy  them  as  they  re- 
veal themselves  in  their  writings,  and 
from  these  learn  something  of  tlie  paiiis 
and  penalties,  the  hoi>es  and  feai-s,  the 
joys  and  son-ows,  that  form  iiart  of  the 
earthly  pilgrimage  of  Royalty.  It  is  from 
their  religious  works  that  we  are  able  to 
glean  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
inner  life  of  these  illustrious  writers,  and 
amongst  the  most  valuable  contributions 
to  royal  literature  must  be  reckoned  the 
liynins  whii-h  have,  from  time  to  time, 
been  pemieil  by  those  who,  like  oiii"  own 
beloved  .Sovereign,  ha*-e  worn  the 
tineenly  <liadem. 

The  number  of  these  i-oyal 
hymnists  is  not  a  laige  one,  but 
their  ciimiKwitions  ai-e  fraught 
with  a  patheti<-  interest,  which 
is  still  further  inteunified  by  the 
cifcunwtaiiceM  under  which  they 
veiv  written,  for  the  hymns  have, 
tilinost  without  exception,  been  the 
nntciy  of  a  srml  smarting  beneath 
tlie  cha»tening  rod  either  of  he- 
i-ea\'einent  or  i)erse(riition. 

In  one  solitary  instance  only  is 
the  note  of  nutniubleil  joy 
Houuded  in  these  "  songs  tnmi 
high  places,"  and  this  is  to  l>e 
found  in  the  hymn  com)Misod  by 
that  most  gifte<l  and  interesting 
ill  contem)K>i-a)-y  Huvereigns.  t'ai- 
uicu  Hylvn.  the  Poet-iini'en  of 
Kouniania.  which  was  written 
diu-ing  the  [>erio<l  imineiliatety 
(iii^eding  ht'i'  <-ontirniHtion.  Her 
mother,  the  Princess  of  ^\■,ied, 
herself  prei»arwl  the  princess  for 
the  sata^d  ceremony,  and  everj- 
uight  aj*  she  sat  beside  the  bedside 
of  her  siok  son.  Prince  Ott^>,  she 
jotted  down  questions  ami  sub- 
jects for  her  daughter  to  Moik 
out  the  next  morning.  Tlie  young 
jrirl's  religious  enthusiasm  «as  of 
the  most  fervifl  desci-ijrtioii,  aud  it 


is  related  of  her  that,  when  particularly 
absorbed  in  the  writing  of  the  essays 
suggested  by  her  mothei-'s  notes,  she 
woiUd,  after  having  commenced  in  pi-ose, 
lapse  imconsciously  into  poetry,  the  beauty 
of  which  may  be  said  to  have  been  truly 
inspired.  The  hymn  which '  follows  was 
the  result  of  one  of  the.se  moments  of 
religious  ecstasy,  and  it  has  been  faith- 
fully translated  by  Sir  Ekhvin  Arnold, 

I'ltAIWK    YE    THE    LORD. 

PnUse  je  the  I«rd  v 
Pralm  Hiiii  ivlio  aaiel) 
Praise  Hloi.  thou  ou 
Let  All  that  halti  b«lng  the  Lord  Kloriry ! 

1  KlU  give  Uianbs  to  Him,  Father  o(  Ute. 
In  His  way  will  walk.  falthFul  in  sMte : 
I  for  HlB  llfcht  ntll  aeek.  KutdlnE  <»  oil. 
Hint  will  I  love,  for  wilhout  Him  I  tall. 


(Frrm  on  M  Prinl, 
<  OF  BOEEMIA. 
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royal  lady,  whose  lovablenew 
gained  for  her  the  title  of 
"Queen  of  Hearts,"  waa  a 
great  lovei'  of  hymn  a.  and 
the  8inglng  of  them  oftnn 
pi-oved  her  sola^^e  throughout 
a  life  crowded  with  vjcissj. 
tudea,  and  embittered  by 
many  cruel  bereavements  aud 
disappointments.  Her  earliest 
grief  was  the  death  of  hei' 
brother.  Prince  Henrj',  to 
whom  she  was  devotedly 
attached,  and  it  wa»  during 
the  flmt  outburst  of  sorrow  at 
her  loss  that  Elizabeth  penned 
the  hymn  which  has  beeu 
handed  down  to  iia.  The 
verses,  of  «hic'h  there  aie 
several,  give  sti-ong  evi- 
dence, not  only  of  the  poetic 
genius  whieh  she  inherited 
from  her  kingly  aiKrestoi-s, 
James  I.  and  James  IV.  of 
Scotland  and  Mary  Stuai-t. 
but  a  Htrength  and  vitality 
which  are  i-eniarkable  in  so 
youthful  a  writer,  sioce  the 
Princess,  who  was  living  at 
,/,..,» ,iFi',w  ;viHr,)  Combe    Abbey,    in   Warwick- 

MARUi^  (JPEBN  OF   RCNfiARv.  flhire,   was    then    only   sixteen 

years   of   age.      The   hopeful- 
•ly^ /I  y  ness  which  pervades  the  hymn 

'  j/  f  i^.>^yyi/lk,.^  throughout      was      charactei-- 

f    §  istic     of    the   queen's    di3]>o«i- 

tion,    and     it     sustained    her 
One  out  of  the  two  English  ix)cnis  writ-     durinp:  the  whole  coui-se  of  her  che<jueied 
ten  by  this  queen  is  alwo  a  hymn,  and  it     e.\.isti'nf»e. 

betrays  tlie  deep  I'eligious  feeling  charac-  ^^^^  uienBur* 

teristic  of  her  earlier  belief.  ](  we  V°t '  ihiiws  "^niake  our  ireasure, 

And  enjoy  them  at  full  leisure 
Tbrough  life's  deep  shadow,  ^Itt  and  pain.  K»ar  more  In  riohesl  measure. 

Where  none  by  nie  beloved  remain. 

I  ever  heard  Lhe  echoing  strain  :  Ood  Is  onl;  excellent, 

O  nen-e  llie  Lord  with  gladnexs!  Unto  Kim  our  love  be  sent; 

WbOM  desires  are  set  or  bent 
In  sorrow  and  in  anguish  cast,  On  alight  else  shall  mncb  repent. 

When  hope  and  joy  anar  were  passed. 

It  oft  came  aoonding  throngh  the  blaal :  This  la  only  my  desire. 

O  serve  the  Lord  siith  gladness!        _  This  doth  set  my  heart  on  r 


The  ever-brlgbt  and 

And  soft  and  low  I  sing  the  p 

O  serve  lhe  Lord  wUh  gladnesi 


That  I  Tnljbt  receive  my  lyre 
t  aUys,  With  the  saints'  and  angeki'  quire. 


To  me  ETloe.  oh  Father,  send, 
On  Thee  wholly  to  depend. 
May  I  to  Tby  glory  tend. 
Of  especial   interest   to   us   as  English  So  to  live  and  so  to  end. 

men  and  women  is  the  hymn  written  by 

the  Princess  Elizabeth,  eldest  daughter  The  pathetic  appeal  which  emanated 
of  King  James  I.,  who  suljsequently  from  the  pen  of  the  desolate  ami 
became  Queen  of  Bohemia,  grandmother  unhappy  Queen  Mary  of  Hungary, 
of  George  I.,  and  in  eonsequence  the  wife  of  Louis  11,,  is  one  <if  the  nm-t 
ancestress     of     Quceu     Victoria.      Tliis     exquisite    contributions     to     hj'muulogy 


Queens  as  Hvmn-Weitprs. 


tliat   liKs    ever   been    ^ 
?reigu    or    siibjeet. 


viittea    eithei-    by 
Boru   a   priiieetiH 
Autjtna,     and     the     tfister     of    the 
Kmi>ei-or    Charles    V.,  she     enjoyed    but 
a  brief  spell  of  married   life,  which  was 
cut  short  by  the  death  of  her  eighteen- 
year-old  husband,  at  the  battle  of  Mohacz 
in  1^6,  when  the  Turks  under   Soliman 
invaded  Hungary  and  defeated  the  king's 
little    army.      The    country     Itself    was 
divided  into   two   religious    faetions,  for 
the     preaching    of    Luther   was    tapidly 
.  gaining    ground     in     the    very    German 
towns     which     had     hitherto     been     tJie 
sti-ongholds  of  Roman   Catholieisui,    and 
the  queen  was  one  of  the  most  devoted 
arlheientrN    of    the    ne^v     faitii,    and    an 
enthusiastiu   supporter    of  the    reforniei''.t 
tl<H.-trines.     The  Catholic  clei-gy  and   the 
entire    nobility    of     Himgary    did    their 
iitniost  to   strike  ii    blow    at    tlie     Ger- 
man   and    Lutheran    symi>athiser»     aur- 
ronnding  the  king,  and   a   sevei-e 
law     M-a«     promulgated    againxt 
them.      They     were    condemned 
as     foes    to     the    Virgin    Mary, 
patroness  of  Hungary,   and   their 
punishment  was  death,   together 
with    the     confiscation    of   their 
property. 

The  qneen  was  thus  in  the 
midst  of  her  most  implacable 
foes,  and  it  was  the  dread  of 
their  invasion  of  her  Christian 
i-ights  of  conscience',  rather  than 
fear  of  the  Turkish  conqueror's 
violence,  that  caused  hei'  to  flee 
fi-om  Buda,  after  the  <leath  of 
Louis,  and  become  an  alien  from 
her  home.  Thus  bereft  of  all 
human  aid  and  consolation,  she 
penned  these  touching  lines, 
^vhose  simple  faith  and  absolute 
dependence  on  the  Higher  Power 
have  in  them  something  very 
nearly  appi-oaching  the  sublime. 

Ciin  I  raj  iato  do  more  wlthataQd, 

Nor  'Bcape  Ihe  hand 
That  tat  (aith  would  grieve  me  1 
This  is  Dir  strength,  UiKt  well  I  know. 

God'a  loTe  the  world  must  lenvc  me.     , 
<iod  la  not  tar,  though  hidden  now. 
He  aoon  ahall  rise,  and  make  them  bow 
Who  ot  Kl9  M'ord  bereave  me. 


"All  haa  \\a  day."  the  proverb  ualth— 

This  is  inr  faith. 
Thou.  Cbrisi,  wilt  be  bedde  mc, 
.\nd  look  on  all  thie  pKin  oF  mine 

Aa  it  were  Thine. 
When  tbfupeaC  woe  betide  me, 
Must  I  then  tread  this  poth-1  yield! 
World,  a>  thou  wilt-Qod  la  m;  shield. 
And  He  wiU  Hghtly  guide  me. 

One  of  the  most  familiar  hymns 
written  by  royal  ladies  is  that  by  the 
Electress  Tjouisa  Henrietta  of  Branden- 
b)irg,  who  was  the  ancestress  of  the 
German  royal  family,  and  thus  nearly 
allied  to  our  own.  This  saintly  woman 
stands  forth  in  the  imges  of  history  as 
an  ideal  type  of  Christian  excellence, 
and  her  character  is  such  as  is  seldom 
found  ill  any  but  the  conipai'ativeiy 
untried  and  tintempted  (taths  of 
private    life.     -Wo    are    told    tliat    each 


Judge  an  j-e  will  my  cuuai 
YDur^  is  Ihe  po> 

Ood  bids  mo  strive  no  lou| 

I  know  what  mJBhtteet  eet 
Shall  pass  away . 

Time  than  lour  rule  1b  atroniceT. 

The  Eternal  God  I  rather  cboovo. 


1hl«  hour. 


LOUISA    HENBItTTA, 

morning  she  assembled  her  household 
for  family  pi-ayers,  herself  conducting 
the  musical  portion  of  the  service,  at 
which  her  own  hymns  frequently  formed 
a  part.     The  one  which   follows  is   said 


So6 


Thr  QuitT.R. 


tt>  lirtve  Im'cii  ft  piTHt  favourite  Mitli 
mioUiei'  and  h  later  Electi-e^s  of  Biaiitl- 
enburg— the  iiiiha^ipy  Loiiitia  of  Meck- 
lenbnrg-Strelitz,  the  mother  of  the  £iu- 
pei-or  William  I.  Much  of  this  royal 
lady's  careei'  wan  analogouts  to  that  of  the 
■  first  Electres;^.  whose  sacred  ixtem  solaced 
her  Qamesake  during  her  moments  of  doubt 
and  despondency,  sending  a  gleam  of 
hope  and  conifort  through  the  mourtior's 
heart. 

The  hymn  was  comitosed  at  the  time 
of  the  death  of  the  Eiecti-esw'*  eldest 
child,  and  consiists  of  many  verses. 


s  knowledKc  idvcs 


Ye  who  suffer,  B%h,  uid  moaii. 

t'rt»h  BDd  Klarlaua  there  atuU  nilipi  : 
Karthly  here  rhe  teed  is  nown, 

He»Teiily  tl  Hhall  rise  bkkJd  ; 
Natur&L  here  the  death  we  die. 
SpiTitusl  there  our  lite  OD  hish. 

Ua\y  «eo  ye  thut  your  heart 

ICiie  beUnies  fn>m  earthly  luitt. 
Would  ye  then]  with  Htm  have  |)arl  I— 

Here  obey  your  Lord,  and  trust : 
Kli^  your  henrta  beyond  the  skies. 
Whither  yc  youreelvce  would  rise. 

UeitMivemcnt  was  the  motive  jKiwer 
which  di'ew  fi-om  tliat 
brilliant  it>yal  aiitlmr-e^- 
of  the  sixteenth  (*nt»ry. 
Marguerite  of  Aii^tult^iin'. 
Queen  of  Navari-e,  one  ..f 
the  most  totichiug  hyinti- 
that  have  emanated  fnnn 
her  faeile  |»eu.  The  occa- 
sion WVM  the  tlenth  •'! 
her  much-beloved  bi-otlici . 
Francis  I.  of  Pmnii. 
This  has  been  Hyuiiw- 
thetieally  translated  ■■> 
the  late  Louisa  iStiinri 
Costello,  and  takes  higli 
rank  aiuougst  the  itim- 
l>o»itions  of  queen  I  v 
hymnists. 

'T  Is    done !    b    rather,      mMhiT. 

A  sister,  brother,  torn  awaj 
My  tope  is  now  in  God   ak>ne. 
Whom    heaven    and    earth    alii- 


I  Him  is  knoT 


:,  beneath,  I 


t    lave  — but    In    the     world     tr; 

Not  lb  gay  ball  or  (ratal  bovei 

Not  the  fair  forma  I  priced  teKxr. 

Bat     Him-afl     beauty,     irtocfalG- 


B  old  finirmdiiihl 


SIABGfErilTE,    «CEEN    ' 


3*fh)<^>^i^/^ 


Heneo  :  Joya  by  Christ  M,  disuum 
That  Me  niiiy  be  His  own  at  la^ 


WANTED— AN    AUNT ! 

A    COMPLETE    STORY     !N     THREE    CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER    I, 

THE    yuung    "quire    ntt    in    his    study,  grave 
and   tniu1>!ed. 
He  was  a  ninffulatlj  modest  young  mftu, 
and  in  epite  of  his  nioe  little  extatc,  com- 
fortable   inoome,   and    handsome   faue  and 
fii;un:,  uonid  not  be  brought  to  aee  tbat  he  w&s  a, 
detanbleparlr, 

"It's  all  very  well,"  he  tiaid,  when  ramonatrated 
with  by  hia  particular  chnm:  ■'!  know  there  are  n 
few  girls  who  would  probably  marry  .^e  for  my 
hclonfrin^,  bat  I  dou't  see  why  others  shdvld  fane; 
nte.  I  'm  not  clever.  I  've  not  got  a  good 
1  'vc  not  got  charmiug  manners  llkn  litt 
morris,  and  —  anyway  the  only  j>-irl  I  oai 
won't  look  at  me  !  " 

lie  added  this  last  'i/'"  roi.r,  and  his  fricud  did 
nut  eatch  it,  or  it  would  probably  have  given  hiui 
the  key  to  this  strange  Diodesty. 

The  young  squire  honeetly  felt  as  be  spoke,  and 
yul— it  was  ham  that  Nora,  pretty  Nora  Fieldiu™. 
was  so  oold  and  indiCerent.  As  he  sat  in  his  nCnclv 
bright 


■E   Ki 


.    hpr    fiU! 


often  wondered  before,  why  tlic  sMoetuess  seenioJ 
t«  dio  out  of  it  when  she  turned  to  him. 

There  was  a  tap  at, the  door,  and  the  housekeeper, 
once  the  stjuire's  nurse,  entered  apologetically. 

'■I'm  iocry  to  disturb  you.  sir;  but,  if  vou  didn't 
mind,  I  would  like  a  bit  of  talk  with  you,"  she  said, 
respectfully. 

AH  his  gravity  vanished,  and  he  exclaimed  iu  a 
mock  tone  of  awe—  ' 

"  Nurse,   whence   this    solemnity  ?      AVIiat  havu   I 

She  smiled,  and  her  pretty  old  eyes  lit  up  with 
liride  as  they  rested  on  this  big  man.  n-hu  unoe  hiul 
her  little  charge,  and   always  the  joy  of   her 
life. 

"  It 's  about  your  little  niece,  Mr.  Sidni-y,"' 

"  Ah  !  ■■ 

He  looked  graver  now. 

"  You  see,  sir,  she  "s  coming  to  liie  with  you,  and 
it'll  be  a  great  responsibility." 

■■  Aivful  1 "  he  sighed. 

'■  What  I  was  going  to  say  is,  she  will  need  a  lady 
to  help  bring  her  up,  sit." 

Her  tnne  was  full  of  signifioaucc,  and  again  Hut 
roud  face  rose  before  his  eyes. 
I   yon    any    objection    to    marriage    in   the 


"  TUi  houw  d«et  MCd  ■  atotrcH,  ilr." 


'•Well,  then,  sir.  if  you'll  excuse 
the  liberty,  I  consider  it  your  bound- 
ing duty  to  marry  a  wife,  and  pro- 
vide your  niece  with  an  aunt  '" 

Sidney  smiled  under  hii'  moustache. 

"But    if— if    she    won't    have    me, 

"  Not  have  you.  Master  Sidney ! 
Why,  the  Queen  heiself  would  be  giad 
t«  marry  a  handsome,  brave,  clever 
young  man  such  as  you  !  " 

'■  Spare  my  blushes,  nurse,"  he 
pleaded. 

, "  Well,  sir,  I  've  said  my  say,  hoping 
yon  '11  Biouse  the  liberty,  Mr.  Sidney ; 
and  this  house  does  need  a  mistress, 
sir,  let  alone  little  Miss  MoHle.  And 
if  you're  at  all  diverse  t*  marrying 
— mark  my  words,  it's  because  you've 
not  yet  met  your  infinity,  sir,' 

With  which  solemn  speech  she  left 
the  room. 

Sidney  Treheme  sat  and  smoked, 
and  lang-hed  to  himself  at  his  old 
nurse's  quaint  remarks,  bat  even  as 
he  laughed  he  sip:hed  t«o. 

The  next  day  little  Jliss  MoUie 
arrived  with  her  nurse  and  big  doll. 

The  child  was  an  orphan,  and  until 
now  had  lived  with  a  maiden  aunt 
veiling  towards  fifty.  But,  forty.six 
years  notwithstanding,  the  aunt  had 
just  married  a  missionary,  and  de- 
parted to  Africa,  there  to  help  her 
husband  in  his  work,  leaving-  MoIIio 
stranded. 

Sidney  Treheme.  the  little  ono's 
Quole,  came  gallantly   to  the  tegonej 


The  Quiver. 

"Uncle  Sid.  what  Lime's 

He  rumpled  ap  kis  hair 
in  comical  diBmaT. 

■'What  WBB  the  nsuil 
time?"  be  wondered.    Oh, 

Then  a  Tagne  rerapin- 
b  ranee  o(  alwajs  bein;.' 
sent  off  to  bed  honrs  estrlier 
than  he  liked  in  bis  child- 
hood decided  him. 

"Oh,  well— six  o'clock, 

She  looked  at  him  in 
epeechleea  indignation. 

Then  very  bIowIj,  and 
in  a  etiangled  little  loicc. 
she  said  . 

"Den  I  jnit  wont !" 

Sidney  llunir  back  his 
head,  and  laofched  aloud  : 

"Ob,  I  sa?.  thai  i 
naughty  !  "  he  cried. 

In  an  inslant  a  «>fi 
little  cheek  was  laid 
against  his.  and  a  coaiiug 
little   voice    cooed    in  hia 

•■Dear  Uncle  Sid.  I 
needn't  go  to  bed  at  dai 
'surd  time— need  I,  dear 
uncle  f  Please,  no — oh, 
please,  no ! " 

"  What  time  did  yon  c- 
to  bed  at  your  anni's  ; ' 
asked  Sidney,  with  « 
eodden  inspiifttioD. 

Mollie's  face  fell. 

'■Oh,  well,  'dir'lonilf 
early,  nncle ;  but  I  did 
link  a  nun  woold  let  me 
stay  np  heaps  later  !  "  ahe 
said,  reproaohfally. 
you.'     What  was  yoM  bedtime, 

I 
[ght  t 

{reed  that  her  bed-time  shoald 
MoUie  slid  oS   hia  knee,  after 
—   —   — ._.  uuKKiuB  miu   no",  and  trotted  away  to  find  nurse. 
■be  boMd  up  fhe  wannl.  "l   must  tell   her  at  once— now,  dis  min't  ^    she 
will   be  BO  dreffly  eroBS,"   she  cried  ;  and   her  grej 
eyes  danced  with  miaohieTouB  glee, 
and  HO  to  hig  bachelor   house  hied   Mollis  and  her  Sidney  laughed,  and  directed  her  to  the  nnrwrr, 
nurse.      He  had   not    seen   his  niece  tor   over   two  Mollie    pattered   up-atairs,  and    he   listened   well- 
years  ;  and  when  the  dainty  wee  figure  sat  perched  pleased  to  those  light,  e*?er  footsteps.                      „ 
on  hia  knee,  and  two  beautiful  prey  eyes  looked  up  -x   fascinating   little  monkey,  and  no   mistatf. 
into   his  so  Rtavely.  he   boffan  to  feel   that  if  was  i,e   murmured  ;  and   then  his  thou/hla   reverted  to 
rather   pleasant  to  have  this  charming   young   lady  the   housekeepers  advioe   anent  a  wife   (or  liim*ll 
in  his  bouse.  and  an  aunt  for  pretty,  channit/,   wee   MoUie 

This  fetliog  deepened  when  MolUe  suddenly  flung 
both  soft  arms  around  bis  neck,  and  excUiraed,  in 

her  quaint  little  way :                                 _^  CHAPTEE    II. 

■'I  loves  you:   you  have  a  rfmr  face'"  ,   .      ,, 

■    -So  have  vou,  sweetheart  I "  A     FEW  days  later    Sidney,  accompanied   by  ha 

■'  Haa  I ;    'Ha»n  t  dollv  too '  "       "  tt*      l'"l«   niece,    set  out   to  caU   at   Homeleiith- 

ahe  held  up  th.  aoll,"nearlr  as  big  as  herself,  to  where  dwelt  Mrs.  St   A'bans  »"<!,''«/"'»■ 

be  admired.  daughter,   Kora  Fielding.      Mollie,  in  a  little  wlutt 

Sidney  looked  nt  its  pale  waien  oheeks.  wondorwi  silk   frock   and   huge  white    hat,   was  ott   Her  ve^ 

where   iU  nose  had   gone,   and   answered,   unbluBh-  best     behaviour    as    she   trotted  ,'1°"B .  !>W'de   b.. 

i_i,|v  -  uncle,   and    limked  perfectly   lovely.      Sidney  knew 

■'Oh    veB.  little  one"  in  his  heart  tlie  reception  that  would  be  acoonW 

M61Ue  cooed  deli-hiedly  over  her  pet  for  awhile;  him-Mrs.  Sl  Albans  ^}    e<^^   "f*    ''tl^K™ 

then  suddenly  osk^  :  Nora  calm,  cold,  and  indiHerent     But  a  vogue  b.<V> 


WAr^TED--AN  Aunt! 


Sex) 


that  Mollic  would  make  thii:^3  different  was  justi- 
tird. 

For  Nora*s  coldness  ranishcd  at  sight  of  tho 
charming  little  maid,  who  took  a  violent  fancy 
to  her  at  once,  sat  on  her  lap,  cuddled  her,  kissed 
her,  promised  to  show  her  her  doll,  and  generally 
received  her  into  favour. 

And  Sidney,  talking  polite  nothings  to  the  grand- 
mother, decided  that  he  had  never  known  till  now 
how   lovely  Nora  w&s. 

And  he  felt  he  would  give  anything,  everything, 
to  win  glanoes— nay,  one  glance — from  those  pretty 
eyes  such  as  she  was  showering  wholesale  on 
little  Mollie. 

When  he  rose  to  go,  nothing  would  satisfy  Miss 
Mollie  but  that  her  new  friend  must  come  with 
them  to  the  g^te.  Nora  complied ;  everyone  always 
did  comply  with  Mollie^s  requests,  and  the  trio 
walked  down  the  bright  little  front  path  to  the 
gate. 

As  they  stood  saying  good-bye,  MoUio  suddenly 
exclaimed  : 

**  Oh,  Miss  Field,  will  you  be  my  auntie, 
please  ?  " 

Sidney  started,  and  glanced  amusedly  at  Nora. 
To  his  intense  surprise,  she  was  blushing  hotly. 

In  veriest  pity  he  turned  his  eyes  away,  but  a 
sudden  uncontrollable  throb  of  joy  shot  through 
his  heart. 

Why  did  she  blush  like  that  ?  A  deep,  painful 
blush,  that  spread  from  brow  to  chin,  and,  reced- 
ing,  left  her  paler  than   before. 

"  Say  good-bye,  Mollic.  and  come  along,"  said 
the  squire  to  his  small  niece. 

*'  But  I  wants  to  know  if  she  will  be  my 
auntie,  uncle.  I  bearded  your  nurse  say  to  wy 
nurse  dat  you  ought  to  maddy  an  auntie  for  me, 
not    an   old    auntie    like    dat    oder,    but    a    nice, 

pitty " 

'•  You  must  look  elsewhere,  my  dear,*  said  Nora, 
calmly. 

She   had  quite  recovered  by  now. 

••  But  I  don't  want  to  look  oder where *   began 

Mollie. 

*^  Don't  be  tiresome,  young  lady,  or  I  won't  bring 
you  out  with  me  next  time,*'  said  Sidney  firmly. 
So  Mollie  consented  to  depart,  but,  as  she  kissed 
Nora,   she  whispered  loudly  : 

**  I  would  tare  you  for  an  auntie,  and  Uncle 
Sid  *8   ever  so  nice  !  *' 

Sidney  smiled  as  he  shook  hands  with  Nora, 
but  she  was  grave  and  indifferent,  and  her  small 
hand   was  cold  and  limp. 

Nevertheless,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
made  her  acquaintance,  the  young  squire  began 
to  hope  that  one  day  he  might  be  able  to  win 
her   Jove. 

Mollie  was  inclined  to  be  a  wee  bit  petulant 
that  evening,  and,  after  she  had  been  put  to  bed, 
her  nurse  came  down  and  begged  the  squire  to  go 
up   to   her,  as  nothing  less  would  content  her. 

Sidney  made  his  way  up  to  the  night-nursery, 
wishing  for  that  unattainable  aunt,  and  found 
Mollie   sitting  up  in  bed  and  weeping  forlornly. 

He  had  meant  to  be  very  stem,  but  she  looked  so 
pretty,  and  lifted  up  a  pair  of  such  beautiful 
pathetic  eyes  to  his  face,  that  he  forgot  all  about 
sternness,  and  set  about  to  comfort  her  as  best  he 

could. , 

*"  Nurse  is  nasty  :  she  pulled  mine  hair,  oh,  drefful." 
she  began,  putting  up  het  hand  to  her  ruffled  brc^n 
curls. 

**  Indeed,  sir " 

'*  Never  cnind,  nurse ;  I  think  this  vonng  lady  is 
rather  oross.  I  will  see  what  I  can  do  with  her/' 
said  Sidney  ;   and  nurse,  mollified,  departed. 


"  Now.  sweetheart,  tell  me  what  is  wrong. " 

"P'mps  I  h  a  icklc  bit  cross.  Uncle  Sid.  but  I 
do  want  her  for  an  auntie  so  drcffly  bad  t "  baid 
Mollie,  frankly. 

He  bent  down,  and  whispered  in  her  ear  : 

"  I  want  her  for  your  aunt,  too,  little  one  I " 

"  Oh,  does  you  ?  Dear  Uncle  Sid  !  Den  p'raps 
she  will  be  my  auntie  soon  7  What  of  yours  would 
she  be,  uncle — your  auntie  ?  " 

"  No  ;  my  wire,  Mollie  I  " 

She  looked  at  him  gravely  with  her  big  grey  eyes  ; 
then  she  said,  softly : 

**  You  wants  her  Veddy  bad,  Uncle  Sid." 

"What  makes  you  think  so?" 

^* 'Cause  you  said  it  like  dat  way." 

He  smiled  at  her  shrewdness,  and  very  soon  she 
fell  asleep,  her-tears  forgotten,  and  perfectly  content. 

One  morning  the  young  squire  set  out  for  a  ramble 
with  his  Uttle  niece.  They  picked  flowers,  laughed 
and  chatted,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  each  other's 
company. 

Then  Miss  Mollic  coveted  a  certain  branch  for  a 
whip,  and  nothing  would  do  but  that  Uncle  Sid 
must  get  it  for  her. 

He  tried  to  sever  it  with  his  penknife — the  knife 
slipped,  and  an  ugly  gash  on  his  finger  was  the 
result. 

Mollie  saw  the  blood,  and  screamed  with  horror. 
Then,  before  he  knew  what  she  was  up  to,  she 
darted  away,  and  was  lost  to  view. 

But  Mollie  knew  well  what  she  wa.^*  about  She 
had  seen  through  a  gap  in  the  hedge  Miss  Fielding 
walking  quickly  along  the  road. 

She  now  rushed  after  her,  and  soon  caught  her 
up. 

•'Oh,  Miss  Field,  Uncle  Sid's  all  blood!'  she 
gasped,  and,  child  as  she  was^  she  saw  the  awful 
pallor  that  overspread  the  girl^  face  at  her  words. 

*'  Where  ?    Quick,  tell  me  where  ! "  she  said  firmly.  ' 
And  Mollie,  pointing,  ran  back,  followed  by  Nora. 

When  they  came  upon  Sidney,  looking  around 
for  his  niece,  Nora  drew  in  her  breath  sharply, 
and  the  colour  surged  back  into  her  face. 

But  still  it  was  a  nasty  cut,  and  Mollie  burst 
into  tears  as  she  saw  it  again. 

*'  It  must  be  bound  up,"  said  Nora,  quickly. 

"Unfortunately,  I  have  no  handkerchief,  Miss 
Fielding :  Mollie  has  lost  it  for  me,'  said  Sidney, 
inwardly  blessing  Mollie,  the  branch,  the  penknife, 
and  the  cut,  for  having  brought  Nora  on  the  scene. 

*'  I  have  one,"  she  answered,  and  took  a  morsel 
of  delicate  cambric  from  her  pocket.  '*lt's  not 
very  big,"  she  added,  looking  at  it  ruefully,  *'but 
better  than  nothing,  ^ow,  if  you  will  sit  down  on 
the  trunk  of  this  tree,  I  will  bind  it  up  for  you 
in  a  moment." 

Her  coldness  had  vanished,  and  Sidney  smiled 
under  his  moustache  as  he  saw  the  pity  shining 
in  her  blue  eyes  for  a  **  mere  pin-prick." 

However,  he  sat  down,  well  plearod,  and  devoutly 
hoped  she  would  not  be  too  quick  over  the  process. 
With  quick,  deft  fingers  she  bound  up  the  wound, 
then  paused,  uncertainly. 

'^I  am  afraid  it  will  come  undone;  do  you  think 
you  can  hold  it  together?"  she  asked. 

Sidney  put  on  a  doubtful  expression,  and  Nora 
exclaimed : 

**0h,  I  know!  Now.  Mr.  Trohemc,  will  you  pull 
off  one  of  these  knots  of  ribbon/  That  will  do 
capitally ! " 

The  ^uire  looked  at  the  pretty  knots  of  white 
ribbon  which  adorned  her  grey  gown,  and  shook 
his  head  decidedly. 

"  Indeed  I  will  not  do  anything  so  barbarous  1 " 
he  declared. 
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Nora  was  kneeling  on  the  {rf&@8,  and  she  looked 
up  with  laughing:  eyes  into  hia  handtjome  faoe. 

"  But  indeed  you  will,"  she  cried,  *•  or  I  will 
— which  comes  to  the  same  thing.'' 

In  spite  of  his  protests,  she  made  him  hold  his 
l)andage  togfether.  and  ruthlessly  tore  off  a  small 
knot  of  ribbon,  untwined  it,  and  wound  it  round 
his  finger,  tying  it.  in  a  bow. 

Sidney  declared  it  hurt  his  finger,  as  well  as  his 
feelings,  and  together  they  laughed  and  made 
merry,  while  MoUie  stood  by,  silent  and  deeply 
interested. 

Sidney's  heart  had  not  felt  so  light  for  many  a 
lung  day.  Never  before  had  he  seen  Nora  like  Uiit«. 
bright  and  sympathetic  and  mischievous  all  to- 
j^rether;  and  when  she  looked  up  as  she  tied  the 
final  bow,  he  lost  his  head  a  little,  and,  bending 
forward,  whispered  passionately : 

"Thank  you,  Nora." 

She  started  up. 

"  I — I  must  hurry  home  now,"  she  said,  hurriedly. 

"  I — you  mmt  let  me  thank  you.  Miss  Fielding," 
began  Sidney,  earnestly  ;  but  she  interposed  : 

•*  It 's  nothing.  Good  -  morning,  Mr.  Treheruc. 
<W)od-bye.  MoUie  dear — no,  I  would  rather  hurry 
home  alone — good-bye." 

And  she  was  gone. 

CHAPTER    III. 

SIDNEY  was  very  despondent.  He  had  seen  Nora 
_  several  times  since  she  had  bound  up  his 
'^  finger  so  charmingly,  and  she  was  as  cold  as 
ever  she  had  been  before  then. 

He  had  returned  the  handkerchief  with  many 
thanks,  but  the  ribbon  he  had  kept. 

He  -was  musing  sadly  one  beautiful  warm  even- 
ing, when  his  thoughts  were  interrupted  by  the 
entrance  of  MoUie. 

"  Uncle  Sid,  I  'se  sad,*'  she  announced. 

"So  am  I,  sweetheart;  come,  and  we  will  com* 
fort  each  other.'* 

She  clambered  on  to  his  knee. 

*•  Why's  you  sad,  poor  dear?"  she   asked  softly. 

"Why's  you,  little  one?" 

"'Cause  I — wants  dat  pitty  Miss  Field  for  an 
auntie,"  she  said. 

**  Then  we  're  both  sad  for  the  same  reason,  sweet- 
heart." 

She  stroked  his  face  gently  up  and  down  with 
her  soft  little  palm. 

''I  wants  her  badder  'cause  you  wants  her  too," 
she  sf^id. 

Sidney  drew  her  close  and  kissed  her. 

*'She  loves  you,  Uncle  Sid,"  went  on  Mollie, 
dreamily,  "'cause  she  went  white  as  white,  all 
pale,  when  I  told  her  .you  was  all  blooded  dat 
day." 

•*  Did  she  ?  Oh,  Mollie,  what  a  little  dear  you  are  ! 
We  won't  be  sad  any  more,  sweetheart.  What  say 
you  to  a  stroll,  mademoiselle  ?  '* 

"  Yes,  yes ;  come  'long,  Uncle  Sid." 

So  they  set  off.  out  into  the  stil},  warm  even- 
ing. 

Strolling  lazily  along,  they  met  Mrs.  St.  Albans, 
who,  as  usual,  greeted  them  effusively. 

"  Oh,  Squire.  I  am  in  nuch  a  difficulty ! "  she 
exclaimed  ;  "I  am  on  my  way  to  those  deav 
Wilsons,  and  when  I  came  out  I  had  no  such 
intention  !  But  I  met  that  sweet  Mrs.  Wilson, 
and  nothifui  would  do  but  that  I  munt  spend  the 
evening  with  them,  dine  with  them  quite  quietly. 
I  am  waiting  for  Mrs.  Wilson  now:  she  is  just 
inquiring  at  that  cottage  how  the  poor  woman 
who  has  bvon  so  ill  is  getting  on — so  good^  you 
know.     Well,  my  difficulty  is  Nora," 


Sidney's  polite,  rather  bored  expression  suddenly 
changed. 

"  Anything  /  can  do '   he  murmurud. 

"  Oh,  you  are  so  kind  '  Would  you  mind  ju::t 
calling,  and  telling  Nora  not  to  expect  me  till  lute .' 
Thanloi  xo  much  ;  it  is  go  kind ! " 

For  once  Sidney  felt  almost  fond  of  Nora*s  ;;;Taiid- 
mother. 

He  found  Nora  sitting  alone  in  the  old  summtr- 
house. 

She  received  his  message  with  a  frown,  but»  un- 
deterred, he  took  a  seat  beside  her. 

"  May  we  stay  just  a  few  minutes  ? "  he  asked, 
humbly.  "  Mollie,  perhaps,  is  tired,  vou  s«,t  : 
and ' 

Of  course  Nora  begged  them  to  stay. 

Mollie  clambered  on  to  her  knee. 

"  Oh,  Miss  Field,  we's  bof  sad  'cause  of  you."  sIk* 
cried  eagerly.  *'  Poor  Uncle  Sid  *s  sad  as  »ad  *cauhr 
he  wants  you  so  drefful  bad  for  a  wife  ;  he  te]l*tl 
me  so  himself." 

Sidney,  peeping  under  the  broad  brim  of  her  h&t. 
saw — he  was  certain  he  saw — a  sudden  p'lad  lig'ht 
spring  into  the  blue  eyes,  that  before  had  been  tn* 
sad.  But  she  turned  away  her  head,  and  the  hat 
hid  everything  but  a  small  piece  of  pink  cheek. 

He  had  always  admired  that  big  garden  hat,  but 
now  he  felt  he  hated  it. 

He  hesitated.      Should  he   tell  her  now,  at  uutx. 
how  he  loved  her,  and  put  an  end  to  suspense  one- 
for  all  i     He  dared  not ;    he  feared  he  would   piii 
an    end   to  hope  also  ;  he  could  not.     If   only    hv 
dared  !    But 

*' Mollie,  if  you  worry  me  about  that,  I  shan't 
love  you,"  said  Nora,  calmly. 

Mollie  pouted,  but  did  not  answer,  and  a  silence 
fell  upon  the  trio. 

Sidney  thought  and  thought.  Could  he  have 
fancied  that  light  in  her  eyes?  He  must  have !  Wh  v. 
she  was  utterly  indifferent  to  him,  rather  disliked 
him  than  otherwise.  He  must  give  up  all  hope  of 
ever  winning  her.  But  it  was  very  hard;  and  why 
had  she  gone  pale  that  day  ?  He  gave  a  great  sigh, 
and  just  then  Mollie  broke  the  silence. 

Unnoticed,  she  had  been  studying  Nora's  sad. 
thoughtful  face.     Now  she  said  very  softly  : 

"  Poor  dear,  I  'se  so  solly  for  you  !  "  And,  as  her  way 
was,  she  gently  stroked  the  girl's  soft  cheek. 

It  was  too  much.  Coming  as  it  did  on  Xora'ts 
sadness,  it  unnerved  her. 

She  struggled,  bit  her  lip,  but  a  great  teat  fell 
splash  on  to  the  little  caressing  hand. 

"  Uncle  Sid,  she 's  c'ying.    Oh,  uncle  I    Poor  dear  !  *' 

Sidney  turned,  and  seeing,  in  spite  of  the  hat.  a 
pair  of  blue  eyes  full  of  tears,  forgot  everything  but 
how  he  loved  her. 

Something  in  the  expression  of  those  eyes  sent  a 
glow  through  him,  and  gently  he  put  hisr  arm 
around  her  and  drew  her  close. 

'  My  darling,  my  darling,  what  is  it  ?  "  he 
whispered  tenderly. 

And  Nora,  suddenly  giving  way  altogether,  buried 
her  face  in  his  coat-sleeve  and  wept. 

MoUie's  mouth  drooped,  and  she  began  to  whimper 
dismally. 

But  her  uncle,  for  once,  did  not  notice  her. 

He  could  heed  nothing,  think  of  nothing,  but  that 
his  love  was  resting  in  his  arms,  and  that  she  was 
in  trouble. 

*•  Nora,  Nora,  don't  cry  so,  darling.  Let  me  comfort 
you,  dear.  Ah  I  it  hurts  me.  Nora,"  he  whispered: 
and  the  sobs  began  to  grow  less. 

Very  soon  she  raised  an  April  faoe,  all  showerb 
and  sunshine,  and  tried  to  draw  away. 

But  he  held  her  fast,  and  his  heart  beat  so  that 
she  could  feel   its  great  throbs. 


wifo 

go,''   he   Haid. 

A  ttmaU,  a  vary  small,  "  Yea  *'  waa  ber  aiuwHr. 
and.  trae  to  his  promiBc,  but  Gnit  kiaaing  her 
Underlj.   he   let  her  go. 

Then  they  sat  for  a  while,  happy,  bub  rather  silent. 

''Xora.  why  have  you  always  been  no  uold  to 
mu  I  "  he  asked  jiTeaently. 

■'  I — oh,  Mr.  Treherne " 

"yidoey." 

"Wall  Sidney  then,  it's  horrid  to  tell,  but  I 
moat  My  i^nuidmother— we  do  not  get  on  to- 
eiother — she   never    liked    me,    because    my    mother 


bheu — then  I  hnii  to  put  on  that  manner,  b(K;aiisu  I 
grew— 1  WM  afraid  of  showiuj; " 

■■What;"  he  whiapcrwJ. 

■■  My  real  feelingn. ' 

"And  what  were  thi-y'r" 

Then  she  ruined  her  head.  and.  luuking  stntight 
into  his  eyes,  answered  softly : 

"  Only  one  feeling — love  !  " 

Both  were  too  happy  to  say  more.  Molliu  faniu 
tripping  buck. 

''You  not  sad  iii'ii;  Unuli;  Sid,"  she  said,  rather 
reproachfully. 

"Xo:  happy,  little  onu— so  hapiiy  that  1  fetil  as 
if  I " 


"Oh,   Squire,   I'm  JD  i 

made  a  poor  marriage^and  when  we  came  here,  she 
— oh,  she  began  about  you  directly — before  I  had 
(een  you^^o  said  I — 1  was  to  be  nice — and  pleasant 

—and  try  to— to  raaku  you  like  me.  and "' 

■'  Never  mind,   darlinK: ;  I   understand,"'   ho   inter- 
rnpUd. 

He  drew   her  closer,   and  whispered  : 

"  Bat  why  wero  you  eo  terribly  cold  to  mt,  dear .'  ' 

"I  dotenuined  I  would^not  be  nioe  at  first,  and 


I  difficulty!" 

'■  Must  burst :  "  put  in  MoUie. 

Sidney  lanphixi  out  aloud. 

■■  Let  mo  iutroduou  you  to  your  future  aunt," 
he  said. 

Jlollie  jravc  a  irfGi''  (^fy  ^^  j^y^  ""'^  proceeded  to 
hug  them  both. 

When  they  parted  at  Nora's  gal*;,  she  bent  and 
whispered  in  MoUie's  pink  little  ear : 

■'I'll  be  inch  a  nice  auntie  to  yon,  darling. " 


IS    FAMILY    PRAYER    DECLINING? 


IT  hus  betn 
truly  said 
thiit  the 
famity  is 
the  cradle  of  the 
nation,  and  that 
the  prosperity 
and  security  of 
thi>  State  depend 
i-ntii-ely  upon  its 
family  life.  Tt  is 
in  the  honie  thiit 
Ihi'  fiitntv  citiKon^ 
jind  thft  futufn 
Ktati-, 


THE  msnop  OK  cuifcfSTKit.        Ivaiiicd.  Mild  it  is 
inm;  Maua  ini  *ta,  i-Koi^at,  11  I  (here  tht'j-  ii-fpivf 

thoKe  fomiHtive 
influpiiris  whirh  iii-e  tti  shiiin;  their  liven,  iinil 
ultiniaU-ly  contitd  the  diHtiny  of  the  natini). 
EveiythinB,  therefore,  which  t^'ndx  tfl  elevate 
and  sanctify  the  home  life  is  of  the  givatest 
importance,  and  the  most  vital  influence  in 
evei-y  Christian  household  is  imdoubtedly  the 
regular  observance  of  family  worship, 

{Dr.  BUicott'e  Auloaraph.) 

But  there  Ih  a  very  real  danger  that,  in  the 
liun-y  and  pitissure  of  modern  life,  this  sa^rred 
'  inslitution  should  he  neglected,  and  the  family 
life  deprived  of  that  daily  fellowship  which 
unites  the  members  !□  the  holiest  uf  itll  ties, 
and  iDduces  that  spirit  of  reverence  which 
was  never  nioi-e  needed  than  it  is  to-day. 

Believing    that    the    opinions    of   recognised 
leaders   of   Christian    thought   on    this    ukost 
impoi'tant    subject    would    be    very    valuable, 
we  have  addressed 
to  them  the  ques- 
tion   which    heads 
this  paper;  and  It 
is  sadly  significant 
that,   of  the  nine- 

ceived.  eleven  ai-e 
in  the  aflimiative, 
six  ai-c  neutral, 
.and  only  two 
blatc  that  the 
,  practice  is  not 
dying  out.  The 
Archbishop  of  Ar- 
magh, the   Bishop        the  eisiiop  of  ri 

of    Ripon,    and    the       IP.tnIa:  ^Uimldnd'Al.  &Jir 


aged  Bishop  of  Gloucester  all  agree  in  thinkin); 
that  the  custom  is  to  sonic  extent  declining, 
though  at  the  same  time  Dr.  Boyd  Carpeiitir 
and  Dr.  EUicott  both  assert  that  it  is  difP.ciiIi 
to  give  a  really  defiaite  answer  to  such  a  com- 
prehensive question  without  diligent  inquiry. 
Dr.  Parker  says:  "There  can  be  but  une 
answer  to  the  question  whether  family  wor- 
ship is  declining  :  in  my  opinion,  it  is  almo>t 
extinct."  Equally  emphatic  is  the  t«stiinoiiy 
of  the'  Rev.  Dr.  Macmillan,  Moderator  of  ih-^ 
Fi-ee  Chiu-ch  of  Scotland,  who  states:  ■*  I  am 
iifriod  the  custom  of  famUy  woiuhip  has  tu  a 

My  Desr  Sir, 

There   oan   be   but   ona   answer   ts 
the  qusstlon   whether    Family  Worthip    la    dc- 
olinlng.     m  By  oplr)lan    it    Is   almost    sxtinci 
I   an,    ralthFuUy  yours 

great  extent  fallen  into  abeyance  in  Scotland. 
Business  has  become  so  exacting  and  engros.s- 
ing  that  there  is  no 
time  to  spare  for  the 
saci'ed  esei-cise,  while 
the  nights  are  filled 
with  so  iiumy  lec- 
tures, amusements, 
and  engagements  of 
various  sorts,  that 
there  is  no  desire  left 
for  it  in  the  midst  of 
so  many  excitements. 
That  which  would 
have  supplied  the 
best   remedy   for   the 

restlessness,        sensa-  j,j(_  MAtMiLLAN 

lionalism,     and      ma-  ,pj„, .  ,„,^  ermmoj 

(erialism  of  the  day, 

which  would  have  diffused  peace  and  content- 
ment throughout  the  dwelling,  is  by  a,  strange 
fatality  never  tried  at  ^11,  or,  if  tried,  in  tno 
many  cases  speedily  abandoned,  and  the  I'e- 
ligion  of  tbe  country,  without  the  rootlet.s  nf 
family  pi-aycr  blanching  widely  bhroughoui 
every  home,  is  in  danger  of  withering  finni 
■want  of  pi-opi'r  nourishment  and  support." 

Dr.  John  Watson,  who  is  better  known  jj 
laii  Maclaren,  wi-ites :  "  Wit  lin  the  sphere  per- 
sonally known  to  me,  the  custom  ia  on  the 
decline,"  and  "  A.  K.  H.  B,"  (Dr.  Boyd,  of  St. 
Andrews),    fully    bears    out    Dr.    Macmillan'a 
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THE     REV.    JOHN    WATSON, 


opinion,  for  he 
says ;  "  I  can- 
not spealc  with 
anthorily,  hut  my 
Itiiprt'Hfiion  is  thnt 
ill  Iny  dwelling 
fftinily  pi'ayer  is 
not  maintained  ns 
It  used  to  b<-  in 
Scotland  in  my 
Iwyhood." 

Wo  have  re- 
ceived nil  iutei- 
esting  letter  on 
the  subject  from 
the  Rev.  Hugh 
Pi-iee  Hutfheii,  the 
fiHperintendent  of 
Mission,  which  we 


much  with  us,  and  men  are  in  far  too  great 
a  liurry  to  make  money.  The  all-pervading 
Mammonism  is  injurinK  everything,  and  few 
things  more  than  the  quiet  and  levepent 
family  prayer,  which  w«s  so  great  ii  hleaaing 


the  West  London  Wesley 
quote  i»v  crtciuto,  Mr.  Hiighi 
opinion  that  "Family  worship  is  defining  in 
coiisequeiiee  of  the  teiiible  liuriy  and  ii.ni- 
jM'tition  i>f  niiHlem  life.  esi>ecially  in' giwit cities. 
I  I'ealitie  the  dilUculty  most  painfully  in  my 
own  liousehold."  he  says.  "Our  chlldi-en  have 
morning  tvoi-ship  in  the  schools  thev  attend, 
hut  nothing  can  compensate  for  the  loss  of 
I  ho  family  altar.  I  have  long  thought  that 
it  is  a  very  excellent  arrangement  to  have 
e\ening  prayer  immediately  after  tea,  where 
tiiat  can  be  arranged,  so  as  to  secure  the 
presence  of  the  youngest  children  at  evening 
woiahip.  In  some  quarters  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  substitute  daily  worahip  in  the 
Ciiiistinn  Aanetuary  for  family  prayer,  but  I 
Ix-lieve  that  this  is  a  great  mistake,  and  is 
entirely  opposed  to  the  teaching  of  the  New 
Testament.     In  these  days  the  wm-ld  is   too 


Not  only  does 
family  prayer  oaiTy 
with  it  daily  bless- 
ingB,  but  the  extent 
of  its  holy  influences 
can  never  l)e  esti- 
mated. 

A  true  story  is 
told  of  a  poor  sailor 
lying  veiy  ill  in  the 
hospital  of  a  seaport- 
far  away  from  his 
a  long  while  to  be 
appeal  that  was 
earnest 


fX-flmrt  from  Pr.  Marmillnii'a  letter-) 


home.     He  seemed  for 

ontiwly  nnninved    by  ev 

n^IdiVRsed  to  him'  by 
niisnioniiry,  but  at 
good  man  began  to  sing  to 
him  these  lines  from  the  103rJ 
I'sulm  :- 


•■  Such  pilr  as  a  fatlwr  lialh 
Unto  hlB  children  dear, 
Such  pity  shows  the  Ijird  to  such 
An  noroblp  Him  In  tear." 

He  had  not  finished  (he  verse, 
when  the  sick  man.  rising  sud- 
denly on  his  elbov,  exclaime<l  - 

"Man.  I  haven't  heard  that 
since  I  heard  my  old  fjither 
sing  it  at  family  worship." 

At  once  the  reseive  and  cal- 
lousness      of      the    poor      fellow 

broke  ilown.  a:id  thi'ougl]  tiic 
influence  of  that  pecolleeti<m  he 
was  led  to  r'epentnnce  slun-lly 
liefore  he  died. 

Not  the  least  signiflcnnt  of 
the  letters  we  have  received  is 
one  from  I)i'.  fj.  p.  Pentecost, 
llho    iins    formerly  a   ci)Iieng||e 
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r  Sir. 


vary  maty,  i.tThiA  th«t   rwnlly  vorahlp   la  daellr.lne.  In 
tha   Mrrlbla  hurry  and  oonpatttlon  of  oedarn  llfa.aa- 
paotally   In  graat  alttaa-       I  raalla*  tha  dlffleultir  noat  painfully 
In  my  oan  houaahold.       (hir  ohlldran  hava  aornlng  aorahlp  In  tha 
athoola  tha*  attand,   but  nothing  oan  ooiqianaata  Tor  tha  loaa  of  tha 
family  altar.       T  hava   Ions  thought  that  It   la  a  vary  axaalltnt  ar- 
rancanant  lo  hbva  Bvanlne  Prayar  intwdlataly  attar  taa,  ahara   that  ean 
b*  arrangad,  to  aa  to  aa«ur«  tha  pr«a«naa  of  tha  rouncaat  ohlldran  at 
tnnlng  vorahlp.       In  (an*  quartara  thar*   la  a  tandaner  to  aubatltuta 
d»lly  vorahlp  In  tha  Chrlatian  lanetuarr  for  fuilly  prayar,  but  1 
bailav*  that  1*  a  gvaat  mlataka  and  1*  •ntlrblj'  op^aad  \a  tha  taaeh* 
Ina  of  tha  Hal  Tiitanant.     In  thaaa  daya  tha  aorU   la   too  anoh  alth 
ua  and  taan  ar*  In  fsr  too  c^Mit  a  hurry  to  nka  nnMy.     Tha  all-p*r*ia 
ine  Hannniwi  la  Injurlns  avarythlne  and   raw  thti«a  nor*  than  tha 
tulat  and  F«««rant  Tmlly  Prayar, ahtih  Ma  ao  grt^t  •  blaaaltis  In  tha 

Tour*  vary  ainaaraiy. 


.^r-iSL^^^ 


quetition  in  ^onr 
widplj:  rirtnilat*^  ma- 
gazine." 

Thp  Dean  of  Cnnler- 
biipy  (Dr.  Farr«r)  feeb 
iinahle  to  gi%-p  a  de- 
cided anawer  to  I  he 
qtieatiun  m«  to  whether 
the  practiee  id  falling 
into  abeyance,  hut   he 

than  once  m^«d  the 
importance  and  Mess- 
ing of  it";  and  it  is 
\ery  i^freshing  to 
turn  to  the  opinion  of 
the  Rev.  Murk  Guy 
Pearse,  .who  l»elievea 
that  at  any  rat*-  there 
in  no  declension  in  the 
■niomhig  obeeiranee 
of  family  prayer,  al- 
though lie  thinke  that 
prpaent  -  day  cimim- 
Htances  prevent  the 
gathering  together  .it 
the  end  of  the  day  lt> 
4  great  an  extent  its 


of  Afr.  Moo>ly  in 
evangeliatie  wnfk, 
and  iinji  ii  vei-y 
wide  acqi  laiiitAU  ee 
with  <'hriBtiiin 
houaehoIdH     both 

and  in  (he  United 

States.      Dr.  Pen- 

THK  KKV.  H.  P.  HPiiFKK.         tepost  feelw  <'om- 

ii'W~.  .fiiironi  n~.i  IV.  oin^rw.i  polled  lo  stMle  his 

Itelief     I  hilt      lh>' 

oii]iunnr-i>  of  fniiiily  pi-nyrr  \n  declining:  lull 

he   sutys  lie  ivgairls  tiie  ditily  luwenilily  of  the 

funiily  U>  trad  the  Biltle  and  lift  the  henil  lo 

(Jixl    in     prayer    iind     th.tnkMgiving    ii.s    tln' 

gifatfsl   snfegimtil  of  the  lionie. 

We  have  also  an  expifswioii  uf  thi-  sjiiiio 
ujiinion  fiiini  tlif  iilil<ifs  of  linitl  Tlnmyhln 
mid  \\»-  nritM,  Weekl/i.  for  llie  fovmee  (Di'. 
)tolH>i1,  I'.  DowncHl  says:  -I  am  soiiy  to 
I'i'i'iiitl  my  Htiiing  iinpivssion.  Iiaxisl  on  llio 
I'xpei'ienic  of  ime  who  Is  enl cftained  hi  a 
dilfei-eiit  Chi-iM.ian  home  for  evei-y  Sunday 
and  MoiKlay  in  the  year,  tliat  family  woi-ship  in 
declining  among  (.'hriatian  people  generally"* 
and  the  latter  (Dr.  Robertson  Niroll)  states: 
"Ho  far  aa  my  experience  goes,  the  pi-aetice 
of  family  worship  is  very  decidedly  declining. 
This  is  largely  due  to  the  mortem  rearrange- 
ment of  life,  which  makes  it  inconvenient  for 
the  parents  and  servants  to  have  worship  at 
hoiH«  suitable  for  the  children.  You  will  do 
ii  yivat  scrWce    by  lulling  atteHti<'n   to  thiH 


former!  V. 
As 


vioiisly  stated,  only  two  auewere  have  be<>n 
receivMl  which  take  iv  really  liopeful  view, 
and  these  aiv  from  Dr.  William  Wright  .-ind 
the  Rev.  r.eorge  Banvlt.  Dr.  Wright,  wlio 
is  HO  well  known  from  his  connecticm  willi 
the  Hritinh  anil  Foreign  Bible  Society,  says: 
"  Speaking  from  obsei-^'Htion  an<l  experienci', 
1  iini  strongly  of  opinion  that  family  v,i-r- 
Hhip  is  not  on  the  decline.  1  do  not  think 
there  is  the  same  dclibei'ale  solemnity  thai 
iismI  to  \n'  cibservwl   in   (he  condui'l  of  finiiily 


IScfmrt  from  Pr.  Poilfcoefs  tetter,) . 


Is  Family  Prayrr  DuruNiNof 


Sis 


worship,  and  this  may  he  a^^rounted  for  hy 
the  growing  alertneas  in  all  departments 
or  humao  activity ;  hut  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  diminution  in  eameHtneas."  In 
the  course  of  his  letter.  Dr.  "Wright  quotes 


/taM.    '"•-O       '^^    "^ 


fine      or     two     int<>repitin(r     iustaueea      which 

hai-o     <-'iMie    |4>     his     Icuowletlge.      He     is    iw- 

<|u»inti-U  (i-ith  .-i  la<ly  wlio,  on    llu'  death  of 

liei-    hi-iUiant    hushand.    begnr)   iiiid   eoiitin'ued 

l':iiiiily  worahip.   whitst.   hei'  HiHter  eommenred 

and  iijntimieH  the  pi'actice  at  tht>  Huggestiiiu  of 

a  K<^'y  servant :  and  Dr.  Wright  furihei-  ctateH 

I  lia(  )i>'  hii.s  itH'ently  lieui'dof  iiiieof  our  gfeiiteMt 

and   tiinsi   siii-ifxsriil  ijipliuuatixts,  who,  in  the 

midal  of  tlie  u\oa\ 

pivHHing         diplo- 

uialiir   and    social 

dill  ifn.       has      al- 

wayH   found   t  inle 

Itir    family    wor- 

shipi  nioiiiiu);  and 

]»i-.  Biiii-etl,  of 
Noi'wii-h,  does  not 
feel  ahle  Ui  give 
ft  very  general 
reply  Ut  the  qiieci- 
tiou  addressed  to 
him.  hut,  so  far 
as  his  acquaint- 
ance witli  other 
households     than 

TUB  BKV.  na,  PBSTECOST.  '       cemed,  he  knows 
in^„ .  /.  *"fu',  EiiHH-fh.\  of  few  profesaedlj' 


homes  in  which 

not 

obser V 

ed 

either    at 

the 

lieginning 

or 

at  the   end  of 

the  dav  (o 

rat 

hoth). 

"  1 

should." 

he 

says,    "regard 

THE  OBAN  OF  CANTBBBWBY. 


sign  for  the 
Christian  life 
of  England  if  it 
were  true  that 
one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  the 

instinctive  

pieties  of  the 

heart  was  becoming  obsolete  among  us." 

With  these  weighty  testimonies  liefore  us, 
we  are  reluctantly  forced  ^o  the  conclusion 
that  family  worship  in  beconnng  ni\ich  less 
common  than  it  was  a  generation  ago.  What- 
ever the  causes  may  he.  the  position  is  a  veiy 
serious  one,  and  demands  the  earnest  con- 
sideration ,  of  all  inemhers  of  the  i'liristlan 
(■hiufh.  Philip  Heniy.  the  father  of  Ihi' 
Ki'eat  i-iinniietilator,  wittily  said ;  '■  Piayev 
ami  pi'ovender  hinder  no  journey."  and 
surely  I  he  individual  life,  iis  well  as  I  he 
family  life,  will  lie  stii-tigthened  and  sustained 
throiighoiil.  the  day  hy  a  few  ininides  spent 
in  the  morning  round  the  family  altar. 

"They  that  honour  Me  I  will  honour"  is  as 
true  now  as  in  the  days  of  b!li,  although 
we   may  no)    lie   aWe   lo  enllrelv  endorse   the 


%^fMr\ 


lAiiloffraph  of  Iha  Bfi:  ifn 


following  extract  fiom  a  sermon  deli\-ered  hy 
an  old  (.'hester  divine  at  the  lieginning  of  la^t 
century  ;— 

"  Praying  families,"  he  said,  "  are  kept 
from  more  mischiefs  than  they  themselves 
are  aware  of.  They  are  not  always  sensihie 
of  the  distinction  which  a  kind  Provi- 
dence makes  between  them  and  others, 
though  God  is  pleased  sometimes  to  make 
it  remarkable,  as  in  the  story  which  is 
ei-edibly  related  of  a  certain  village  in 
the  tanton  of  Rtuo  in  Switzerland,  consistinu; 


8i6 

of  ninety  bouses,  which,  in  the  year 
l&dl,  was  all  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake except  one  house,  in  whioh 
tht>  good,  niaii  and  his  family  were  at 
tliat  time  together  praying.  That  pixj- 
nitse  is  sure  t^i  all  the  need  of  faithful 
Abraham:  'Fear  not,  I  am  thy  shield."' 
It  is  possible  that  the  heads  of  many 
households  have  a  consciousness  of  their 
own  weakness,  and  that  this  keeps  them 
from  commencing  the  practice  of  family 
devotion.  When  Robert  Flockbart,  the 
Qdiuburgb  street  preacher,  whose  me- 
moir was  written  by  Dr.  Guthrie,  went 
home  after  his  conversion  to  his  father's 
bouse,  be  ui^ed  the  old  man  to  com- 
mence the  practice  of  family  prayi;r. 


The  Qu/yEX. 


"But,  Itiibbie."  wa«  tlie  answer.  "I  can 
nac  pray." 

"Very  well,  father."  replied  his  son,  "Just 
I  ell  the  Lord  that,  and  that  will  do  for  u 
lieginniDg." 


'ilk'  ih-**4^    ^t^i'^'rm^  J^a*,^^Jt 

/  tL^  %t^t^  -^  ^fts-r,.  1  y^i*^ 

(Fnenimi.e  of  Urat  page  of  Dr.    WriahfA  letlfr.) 

The  important  thing  is  to  begin,  and  t? 
have  a  suggestion  to  make  which  we  fefl  trill 
)>e  even  more  generally  acceptable  than  tti'' 
foregoing.  In  households  where  family  pntytr 
liaR  been  neglected,  or  in  which  it  has  netvi 
been  commenced,  we  would  strongly  mf 
that  a  Iteginning  should  lie  made  at  oncv  kr 
the  members  asserubliug  at  the  mosi  t-uu 
venieiit  time  and  joining  together  iu  leciiiiii! 
■an  the  LorWa  Prayer.  This  sinaple  fonii  "1 
worship  would  remove  any  difBculties  whiib 
wight  otherivise  present  tbeuiselves,  and  " 
would  inevitably  lead  on  in  the  course  0: 
time  to  more  extended  family  devotions. 

A.  P.  H, 


^^/CJ..^  *>«  ^""'^  ^'^'  '"-o^- 


IN    CATHEDRAL    SQUARE. 


A    STUDY    IN    STILL    LIFE. 
By   Kathleen    Watson,   Author  of   ''Litanies   of  Life,**    Etc. 


^ 

^j^ 


OT  only  at  life's  even- 
tide, but  also  for 
countless  thousands 
at  each  day's  even- 
tide, the  motto  is 
"Going  home.'  You 
see  it  in  their  faces, 
relaxing  visibly  at  al- 
most every  step  from 
stress  and  strain  and 
hardness  of  the  day, 
if  you  watch  them 
crossing  the  old  Ca- 
thedral Square  in  the 
sunset  hour.  There 
they  gather  from  the  crowded  city 
highways  round,  those  of  the  weary 
ones  whom  the  blessed  hour  has 
set  free  from  desk  and  office,  shop 
and  workroom,  factory  and  dock- 
yard, far  and  near.  And  across 
the  wide  open  spaces,  which  have 
been  so  silent  all  the  busy  day,  it 
is  as  though  new  life  was  surging, 
swelling,  rising  into  song,  so  that  if  one,  accus- 
tomed to  the  sounds  and  silences  around  him, 
and  the  seasons  of  them,  was  awakened  suddenly 
just  then  from  long,  deep  sleep,  and  asked  what 
time  of  day  he  thought  it  was,  he  would  not  need 
to  mark  where  the  shadows  lay  upon  the  wall  : 
lie  would  raise  himself  and  listen,  and,  liearing 
below  his  windows  the  swift  flow  of  that  human 
undercurrent,  that  throb  as  of  one  mighty  common 
pulse,  he  would  say  :  "  Oh  !  it 's  evening  time ; 
and  the  people  are  coming  home." 

If  you  watch  in  Cathedral  Square  when  the 
sun  is  low  in  the  sky,  and  the  river  mists  rise  up 
as  though  to  hush  and  hide  the  travail  of  the  city 
from  your  ken,  and  from  the  further  side  of  that 
grave  approach  so  tenderly  and  mournfully  called 
''  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,"  the  great  hill  of  the  Necro- 
]>olis  stands  out  in  sharp  relief  against  the  flame 
and  azure  of  the  west,  and  from  all  around  you 
there  breathes  the  subtle  fragrance  of  antiquity  ; 
if  you  wait  and  watch  and  think  a  very  little,  you 
ran  nlmost  feel  the  burden  of  the  day  slipping, 
stealing  from  you  in  the  peace  and  sweetness  of 
that  niagir  liour.    And  it  may  be  then  that  you 

b94t 


fall  to  thinking,  one  by  one,  of  the  stories  that 
cluster  still  around  the  closes  and  the  wynds  of 
that  ancient  square  as  thickly  and  as  tragically 
as  ever  they  did  when  it  and  the  world  were 
younger  by  six  full  centuries  than  they  are 
to-day. 

Often  when  I  wait  there  in  the  twilight 
shimmer,  and  think  of  the  things  I  know,  I  hope 
that  one  day  some  sweet,  skilled  writer  of  romance 
will  come  along  and  know  them  too,  and  dip  his 
charmed  pen  into  the  rich,  deep  stores  of  human 
weal  and  woe  that  are  waiting  for  him  there,  and 
weave  them  into  a  delicate,  costly  whole  which 
shall  thrill  the  listening  land  to  issues  of  laughter, 
love,  and  tears.  But  as  yet  I  see  no  signs  of  the 
wheels  of  his  chariot  approaching,  and  in  the 
meantime,  lest  he  should  tarry  still  in  coming, 
there  are  one  or  two  small  things  the  which,  were 
I  to  die  to-morrow,  I  would  rather  I  had  first  told 
you  of  to-day. 

Every  evening  at  the  quiet  hour,  there  passes 
swiftly  across  the  square  the  pale  young  mechanic, 
whose  sister  lies  dying  slowly  before  his  eye.s. 
The  other  day  he  had  a  great  soft  bunch  of 
crimson  roses  in  his  hand,  and  his  eyes  were 
bright  with  some  happy  wonder,  and  the  shadow 
of  a  smile  was  on  his  lips.  The  thought  of  his 
story  always  brings  speeding  to  my  mind  John 
Whittier's  gentle  line.s — 

**  Wherever  through  the  ages  rise 
The  altars  of  oelf-Hacriflce,  * 

Where  love  its  arms  has  opened  wide. 
Or  man  for  man  has  calmly  died, 
I  see  the  same  white  wings  outspread 
That  hovered  o'er  the  Master's  head  ! 
Whereby,  while  differing  in  degree. 
As  flnite  from  infinity, 
The  pain  and  loss  for  other's  borne. 
Love's  crown  of  suffering  meekly  worn. 
The  life  man  giveth  for  his  friend. 
Become  vicarious  in  the  end : 
Their  heaUng  place  in  nature  take. 
And  make  life  sweeter  for  their  sake." 

While  the  story  itself  is,  how  he  was  intended 
for  the  ministry ;  how  his  every  boyish  aim  and 
aspiration  pointed  to  the  fulfilment  of  that  great 
work  alone;  how,  as  the  gates  of  Alma  Mater 
were  alx)ut  to  be  flung  open  to  him,  and  life's 
chief  blessedness— namely,  to  be  able  to  livt* 
according  to  one's  light— almost  within' his  grasj), 


the  care  of  a  sick  8ist«r  and  two  small  brothers 
was  suddenly  thrust  u[>on  him  ;  how  a  stranger 
came  to  him  offering  him  wages  high  enough 
to  support  them  all  if  he  would  bind  himself 
fur  a  stated  time  toa  eertftiii  branch  of  mechanical 
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Nathan  Nowise.     For  fifty  years  he  \ 


keeper  in  the  Cathedra  close  at  hand.  un»l 
infirmity  laid  him  low,  and  tiod  called  hini  fn'n^ 
his  daily  work  to  what  was  greater  work,  iiethai-, 
when  He  said  :  "  Xathan,  lie  still  for  Jle."* 


"  This  must  hare  been  a  rare  fine  sight  vhen  'i 


\  all  brand  new," 


work  for  which  he  already  had  a  considerable 
private  re|mlation.  Then  they  tell  how  he  pressed 
ills  lip.1  togetlier  while  his  face  grew  white  and 
\\\a  eyes  large  with  de-ipair,  and  he  asked  to  be 
left  alone  to  think.  How  presently  he  came  back 
to  them  from  that  silent  aniokelesB  battle,  saying 
only,  and  with  a  smile,  like  a  flower  upon  u 
grave  ;  "  Right  you  are  !    Ira  your  man," 

And  if  the  rare  tine  light  that  is  now  so  often 
oil  liis  face  must  be  accounted  for,  it  may  be  that 
he  ha.-*  learnt  that  there  is  a  ministry  of  the  work- 
shop a.*  well  as  of  the  sanntuary,  and  that  the 
heavenly  vision  and  the  crown  of  life  are  foi' 
faithful  workers  in  both  aUke. 

It  is  Nathan  Nowise  who  will  never  weaiy 
telling  you  that  little  tale,  which,  after  all,  is  only 
half  told  as  yet :  and  of  Nathan  him.'^elf  there  is 
a  story  too  to  tell.  High  up  on  the  top  rtoor  of 
one  of  the  oldest  teueii>enls  in  the  si,uare  he 
iiies,   the    bedridden  old    iiian  tsilk-d  «.■  oddly 


Quite  alone  he  dwells  in  that  little  room  jn-' 
underneath  the  roof,  and  his  thougbt.s  ^i' 
continually  with  three  last  loves— hia  first  \n\eA- 
he  so  proudly  calls  it,  the  grand,  dim  Cathe<[-: 
with  all  its  carved  and  painted  glories,  iU  ro*" 
itoldier-saints,  the  torn  regimental  banners  tvy-.^ 
above  the  choir  stalls,  and  once  held  up  so  linvl 
by  the  dying  hands  of  those  to  whom  honour  i'-; 
a  dearer  thing  than  life,  and  all  the  trea!4iit<~. ' 
art  and  memory  that  the  old  grey  walls  beds-  •'■' 
his  next  love,  the  wife  now  waiting  for  him.  a- 1- 
greatly  cares  to  think,  under  "  the  shade  of  viinv 
palms''  iu  the  paradise  beyond  the  siais-  sc: 
then,  then  the  last  love,  of  which  he  tbinli'  '^' 
most  perhaps,  but  speaks  the  least,  the  sknX  .u^ 
rare-voiced  daughter,  who  went  away  onepiH' 
evening,  when  the  Cathedral  hells  were  rjn-: 
out  the  curfew,  to  find  in  the  sultry  .'uii-h 
of  the  great  gav  world  what  the  little  honf  "'■ 
Cain  have  hidden  her  from  for  ever.    l'r^>M,  I- 
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no  word  or  message  has  come  from  that  sad  night 
to  this ;  but  from  time  to  time  vague  echoes, 
borne  on  the  winds  of  rumour,  have  Hoated  to 
the  ancient  square  of  how,  for  one  or  two  swiftly 
fiying  seasons,  a  certain  beautiful  singer  had  a 
<'apital  city  at  her  feet,  and  that  this  crowned 
one  was  none  other  than  the  daughter  of  Nathan 
Nowise.  Then  days  of  darkness  and  distress 
would  seem  to  have  fallen  on  her,  and  according 
to  the  rumour  her  voice  of  gold  was  killed  within 
her,  and  since  then  the  echoes  even  have  ceased 
to  sound.  When  her  children  fall,  the  gay  world 
)>asses  by  on  the  other  side. 

The  other  evening,  when  I  saw  a  fair,  sad- 
faced  woman  coming  slowly  across  the  square, 
looking  with  wistful  eyes  to  the  west  side,  my 
heart  beat  high  with  a  moment's  hope  to  think 
that  for  Nathan,  even  in  the  valley  of  the 
shadow,  there  might  be  dearest  joy  at  last.  But, 
after  all,  it  was  not  she  for  whom  he  waits  and 
watches  so  persistently. 

Come  for  a  moment  to  where  he  lies  so  patiently 
in  the  gable- windowed  attic  against  the  leads, 
and  you  will  take  away,  it  may  be,  the  memory 
of  things  that  all  the  money  in  the  great  city  could 
never  buy  for  you.  the  fragrance  of  flowers  sweeter 
and  more  lasting  than  those  that  the  fairest 
gardens  of  earth  can  grow — the  patience  born  of 
]>ain  and  of  privation,  the  lovingkindness  that 
thinks  no  evil,  the  merry  humour  that  age  and 
.sickness  do  not  wither,  the  brave  unclouded  faith 
whose  clear  shining  makes  it  always  spiritual 
noonday  in  that  small  shadow-strewn  room. 

If  it  is  the  first  time  you  see  him,  he  will 
doubtless  tell  you  from  his  store  of  anecdote  and 
reminiscence  of  that  particular  occasion  when, 
having  shown  the  glories  and  the  graces  of  his 
Cathedral  to  a  family  of  Americans  on  tour, 
'*  Poppa,"  standing  in  the  hushed  radiance  stream- 
ing through  the  world-famed  Munich  windows 
in  the  crypt,  suddenly  wheeled  round  to  his  first- 
born with  the  remark,  made,  Nathan  is  convinced, 
in  all  good  faith  : 

"  Say,  daughter,  reckon  this  mouldy  old  show 
must  have  been  a  rare  fine  sight  when  't  was  all 
brand  new,  eh  ? " 

With  the,  merits  of  this  story— and  of  one  other 
— it  is  Nathan's  genial  custom,  one  is  told,  to  thaw 
away  any  stiffness  or  reserve  which  may  chance 
to  hang  about  and  impede  the  advances  of  a 
new  friendship.  You  will  not  know  at  first  why 
the  old  clock  in  the  corner  points  always  to  the 
hour  of  two,  nor  that  it  was  because  ^he  died 
then,  and  that  time  has  stood  still  •  for  Nathan 
.since.  Nor  may  you  ask  what  the  little  grey 
fi^love  in  the  open  basket  on  the  window-sill, 
with  the  needle  running  through  one  of  the 
fingers,  means.  For  she  whom  Nathan  waits  for 
was  mending  it,  and  sin^n^r  sweetly  as  she  worked, 
oji  thv  aftt*rtu>ort  t»l'  thrtt  snd  ami  fntpfiil  day  wheil 


she  went  away— and,  after  all,  forgot  the  little 
glove.  So  that  things  in  that  little  room  are 
very  much  as  they  were  long  ago,  even  to  the 
Bible  on  the  table  by  the  bed,  with  the  faded 
marker  at  the  fourteenth  of  St.  John,  where  her 
hand  last  laid  it  who  waits  for  Nathan  now 
beyond  the  stars. 

Then  out  once  more  into  the  old  square,  where 
the  shadows  now  lie  long  across  the  way,  and  only 
the  roof  and  spires  of  the  Cathedral  are  catching 
the  last  gleams  of  the  gold-white  radiance  in  the 
west.  The  people  still  are  threading  and  throng- 
ing homewards,  and  their  style,  and  air,  and  garb 
proclaim  them  to  be  mostly  of  simple,  low  estate.  . 

For  from  that  crowded  city  heart,  where  so 
many  ways  of  life,  and  work,  and  men  are  meeting, 
there  run  out  in  opposite  directions  two  gi-eat 
ways,  very  easily  and  sharply  to  be  traced— the 
way  of  poverty  and  the  way  of  wealth.  Fashion 
and  wealth  have  built  them  houses  away  to  the 
west,  far  from  the  old  Cathedral  which  still  they 
love  and  venerate  beyond  all  else  that  their  city 
holds  of  great  and  dear,  just  as  (if  the  metaphor 
may  be  allowed)  nwn  may  sadly  travel  far  from 
the  expression  of  a  grand  old  faith,  yet  hide  its 
tenets  deep  within  their  hearts  the  while,  as 
nobler,  fairer  than  any  that  the  new  can  teach 
them. 

But  poverty  builds  its  nest  to-day  in  the 
quarters  from  which  wealth  has  flown  so  markedly. 
The  mediaeval  mansions  in  the  ancient  square, 
where  merchant  princes  and  officers  of  the  law 
once  lived  in  semi-state,  have  been  transformed 
into  tenements  of  many  flats,  and  only  an  old 
arched  Norman  gateway  here,  or  a  curious  carved 
doorway  there,  is  left  to  speak  in  lowly  dignity 
of  the  ages  that  are  past.  The  children  play  at 
marbles  now  and  make  mud-pies  by  the  pave- 
ments over  which  cloth  of  scarlet  and  of  gold 
once  was  laid  for  great  dignitaries  to  tread  on 
as  they  passed  from  their  equipages  into  the 
stately  halls  where  now  are  little  homes.  A  great 
infirmary  has  been  built  where  stood  for  centuries 
the  i  habitation  'whose  inmates  went  forth  in 
patient  labour  to' make  the  great  Cathedral  what 
it  is  tOrday— T)rave  men  who  were  proud  to  call 
themselves  **  free  masons  "  in  truth  and  deed,  and 
do  loyal  work  and  be  content  to  sign  it  with  a 
symbol  only ;  and  not  far  from  the  quiet  square, 
the  stir  of  engines  and  the  rattle  of  machinery, 
and  the  blaze  from  many  an  iron  and  copper 
work  around,  do  their  best  to  drown  all  memory 
of  a  pa.st  whose  influence,  nevertheless,  refuses 
Xor  be  gainsaid.  But  history  repeats  itself,  and 
human  nature  is  always  much  the  same,  they  say, 
and  eyes  still  watch  to-day,  as  no  doubt  long  ago 
they  did,  for  some  who  come,  and  some  who  never 
come  at  all  ;  and  now,  as  then,  with  the  twilight 
and  the  dew  and  the  first  faint  stars,  there  steals 
a  lipjding  tehdernes.*^  into  hearts  that  may  have 
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grown  careless  in  the  heat  and  burden  o(  the 
day. 

Scarcely  a  month  ago  was  stilled  the  beating 
of  a  heart  in  which  but  little  place  for  self  was 
found,  no  matter  what  the  pain  or  Imrdneas  of 
the  day.  A  low  covered-in  wooden  cart  rumbled 
nlowly  acroM  the  siguare  in  the  bright  afternom 
light;  ouLside  the  little  inn  at  the  comer  of  the 
High  Street,  the  driver  pidled  up  for  a  rest  and 
a  few  hi tarions  jokes  with  bia  friend  the  host  the 
while.     It  wa.*!  a  pauper's  funeral  pa-siting  by. 

The  sunbeams,  striking  the  motes  that  rose  from 
under  the  horse'^  hoofs,  made  a  pull  of  gold-du.xt 
for  the  lowly  bier.    .If  the  dead  could  know  and 


have  shortened  hb  life  considerably  \ij  ntsr 
of  the  poison  of  the  mercury  that  day  by  day  t.- 
shrivdled  lungs  inhaled.  Vet  in  his  preseair ;.. 
forgot  to  grieve  for  his  poor  misshapen  Ixdy;''! 
very  marvelling  at  the  peace,  the  stran;M  i;. 
deep  delight  that  shone  so  constantly  u)k)i.  r... 
face,  proclriiming  that  he  was  niiide  indtot  1 
God's  own  image.  It  was  the  peace  of  on?  n 
treads  the  earthly  ways  with  lightest  fii-il-i'i' 
yet  love  and  charity  held  down  his  heart  tui'^n- 
with  golden  chains,  as  this  may  show. 

1'here  was  a  woman  that  he  loved  as  s/ni'^ 
are  not  often  loved  iierhaps,  and  as  men  0:  '_■ 
calibre  especially  love  them,  and   thern  na  ; 


At  evening  time  he  would  sit  by  her  side. 


smile,  I  think  how  fair  bis  face  must  have  been 
who  silently  lay  there,  for  he  always  loved  the 
sunshine  well.  He  was  ailing  and  sadly  deformed 
of  body,  and  his  trade— which  was  to  prepare  and 
fix  the  mercury  to  the  backs  of  mirrori;— must 


friend  that  he  loved  almait  as  well.  Theie  i* 
the  friend  and  the  woman,  met,  and  were  mari  !■ 
After  that,  a  great  quietness,  as  it  were,  itt 
into  hi><  \\\\',  and  often  in  the  eveninjts.  »'' 
work  wa.'i  done  and  the  people  were  %wa%  l^i 
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lie  would  turn  across  the  square  into  the  Cathedral, 
and  drag  his  little  twisted  body  into  the  deep 
shadows  of  the  crypt,  and  there,  in  the  mystic 
radiance,  he  would  ponder  on  the  perplexity  of 
life,  the  pain  of  it,  the  glory  of  it,  the  pity  of  it. 
And  when  the  hour  for  closing  the  great  doors 
drew  near,  he  would  wander  towards  the  Bridge 
of  Sighs,  which  joins  the  living  city  to  the  villag:e 
of  the  dead,  and,  leaning  over  the  parapet,  h3 
would  look  down  on  a  little  square  green  plot 
with  all  the  pride  of  loving  possession  lighting 
up  his  wistful  eyes.  For  out  of  the  round  world's 
vast  and  trackless  spaces,  that  tiny  plot,  six  feet 
by  three,  was  his  alone,  a  little  green  estate  to 
which  by  death  alone  he  could  attain.  Yet  he 
would  not  have  sold  it  for  a  kingdom  elsewhere. 

Not  on  the  cold  height  of  the  Necropolis,  where 
monuments  and  busts  and  statues  lie  heavily  like 
frozen  tears  upon  the  dead  ;  but  iu  the  piece 
apportioned  off  at  his  feet  for  those  of  lowly, 
unrecorded  lives,  he  would  be  laid.  There, 
through  the  ages,  almost  under  the  shadow  of  the 
great  Cathedral,  he  would  sleep  his  last  long 
sleep,  he  who  already  was  feeling  death's  soft 
wings  brushing  over  him.  He  liked  to  think 
that  nothing  heavier  than  the  daisies,  the  sun- 
shine, or  the  raindrops  would  press  upon  his 
grave.  When  at  evening  time  the  people's  faces 
were  growing  happy  with  thoughts  of  home,  and 
the  sight  of  the  dear  ones  for  whose  sake  toil  is 
blessed  and  drudgery  divine,  he,  too,  all  solitary, 
would  come  to  the  little  bridge  and  think  of  the 
home  which  waited  for  him  far  away.  Though 
in  thought  he  would  try  to  see  it  above  the  dim 
blue  city  skies,  in  truth  it  was  on  the  small  green 
jilot  that  his  eyes  were  oftenest  fixed,  since  there 
— there  lay  the  entrance  gate. 

But  evil  days  fell  upon  the  friend  he  loved, 
who,  justly  or  unjustly,  was  sentenced  to  a  long 
term  of  imprisonment. 

"  Look  after  them,  John,"  he  turned  round  in 
the  dock  to  say  when  sentence  was  passed  ;  "  look 
after  them,  won't  you  % "  By  "  them,"  he  meant 
his  wife  and  child. 

How  faithfully  that  broken  farewell  charge 
was  fulfilled  is  only  chronicled  in  the  hearts  of 
one  or  two,  though,  indeed,  the  city  records  less 
noble  things  on  tablets  of  gold  and  bronze  and 
costly  stone. 

As  other  men  smile  who  find  that  after  heart- 
sick labour  success  and  fame  are  theirs  at  last,  so 
a  sudden  glory  struck  across  his  life  who  knew 
that  henceforth  he  might  live  its  short  span  out  to 
her  he  loved.  A  nervous  prostration  laid  her  low, 
and  through  all  her  desolation  and  long  sickness 
he  toiled  for  her  by  day,  and  at  evening  time 
would  sit  by  her. side  with  the  child  upon  his 
knees,  and  at  night  went  home,  often  to  work  for 


her  again,  always  to  hope,  and  pray,  and  care  for 
her.  Her  rent  was  always  paid,  her  tire  bright, 
and  food  and  medicine  and  fruit  and  fiowers  about 
the  room.  One  day  she  asked  him,  fearfully,  how 
these  things  could  be,  and  he  told  her  cheerfully 
not  to  bother.  When  his  comrades  told  him  at 
last  that  six  months  more  of  the  work  would  kill 
him  off  to  a  certainty,  he  answered  gaily  that  six 
months  more  were  just  what  he  wanted.  His 
friend's  term  of  imprisonment  would  then  be 
up. 

But  those  months  were  not  allowed  him.  One 
evening  he  stood  in  the  shadows  on  the  Bridge  of 
Sighs,  and  he  knew  that  his  beautiful  home  was 
very  near  to  him  and  no  longer  far  off.  One 
thing  only  troubled  him,  but  that  very  sorely.  It 
was  as  to  how  for  the  next  few  weeks  that  dear 
and  frail  one  would  fight  the  battle  all  aloniB.  He 
looked  on  to  his  little  green  estate  below.  Cool 
and  fair  it  lay  bathed  in  the  twilight.  Then  a 
thought  came  to  him,  and  very  white  must  his 
face  have  grown.  There  was  still  a  thing  for  him 
to  do. 

Unfftlteringly  he  did  it,  though  he  walked  to  its 
accomp.lishment  with  the  steps  of  one  whose  soul 
is  heavy  laden. 

At  the  office  of  the  secretary  for  the  Necropolis 
committe3  he  drew  up. 

"  These  are  my  burial  lines,  sir,"  he  said,  with- 
out fiinching,  in  his  homely  phraseology,  drawing 
a  paper  from  his  pocket. 

More  than  once  had  those  in  authority  offered 
him  for  his  little  green  estate  more  than  double 
the  price  he  had  originally  paid  for  it.  He  had 
bought  it  years  before,  since  when  the  price  of  a 
*Mair"  in  any  part  of  the  grounds  had  gone  up 
extraordinarily  in  value.  The  secretary  grasped 
the  situation  and  smiled. 

"And  a  very  wise  move  on  your  part,  too,"  he 
said  encouragingly,  as  after  a  few  preliminaries  he 
counted  seven  bright  sovereigns  into  John's  work- 
marred  hand.  "This'll  give  3'ou  a  holiday  at  the 
coast,  and  one  or  two  other  things  you  look  much 
in  need  of." 

John  had  been  deep  in  calculations,  and  the 
result  of  them  had  made  him  very  happy.  At  the 
secretary's  remark  he  looked  up. 

"  Well,  yes,  sir,"  he  answered,  and  all  his  heavi- 
ness of  heart  seemed  laid  aside.  "  There  is  just 
one  or  two  things  that  I'm  a  kind  of  sort  of 
wantin'  just  now." 

That  is  how  it  was  that  a  few  days  later  a 
pauper  funeral  cart  rumbled  across  the  old  sun- 
lighted  square. 

Nathan  again  it  is  who  loves  to  dwell  on  this 
little  story.  And,  however  it  may  be,  we  speak  of 
it  together  always  softly  as  though  we  were  speak- 
ing in  a  church. 


IHE    PAROCHIAL    MISSION    WOMAN. 
By  the  Lady  Sophia  Palmer. 


MY  Father,  in  his  "  Meiiiorials :  Fiiiiiily 
and  PerHonal, "  lately  publiHiied,  df- 
sciibe«  the  urigiTi  iif  the  Parochial 
Mission  Women's  Asfuwiittion*  on 
Hi-i'ouiiL  of  my  Mother's  sliara  in  itn  fuuiidH- 
tion  ami  pensonal  devotion  to  its  work ; 
and  it  was  by  liis  desire  tliat,  in  1(*85,  I 
took  her  place  as  a  Lady  Manl^^^. 

The     organisation    in    simple    enough.       A 
woman     of     the     p«»ople,     who    herself    liveii 


"  WeU,  I  never  I    It's  like  a  present  any  day." 


by  the  life  of  Chrijit,  takrs  i(  a.< 
mission  to  deL'Iaiv  tliis  life  to  her  r 
Ixmrs  by  woids  and  ways  they  can  ti 
stjHid  -and  by  ways  long  before  she  -pe-.l 
directly  of  this  her  own  motive  spring :  sw 
wins  them  to  self-respect,  thrift,  and  in  * 
practical  ambition  for  more  comfort  and  '• 
better  home " — ■"  a  better  home  "'  meami. 
more  furniture,  and  possibly  two  rooms  ic 
st«ad  of  one. 

She  knows  their  difficulties.  Has  H" 
she  worked  out  the  problem  for  herself ' 
not  as  an  experiinent,  but  because  she  »v 
forced    to  do  so,   or  succumb    and   fail. 

As  her  name  implies,  she  is  n<>  tn^ 
lance,  but  works  only  whei«  she  is  pis'"! 
by  the  Associtttion  at  the  re(]UPKt  nf  '.> 
Incumbent  of  the  particular  parish.  He: 
wages  are  sullicieDt,  with  care,  to  su[t'' 
absolutely  "  necessary  wants — uo  more  : 
do  not  remove  her  from  the  social  ' 
dition  of   the   very  poor. 

She  lias  no  other  passport  than  her  m 
eerity  and  goodwill  and  experiencai,  i* 
telligent  neighbourliness,  with  which  she  >- 
free  to  serve  them  all  day  long,  and  wo 
sionally   also   at   night,  when   necessarv. 

Of  alms  she  may  give  none.  Tliere  t 
no  temptation  to  deceive  her  by  cant  i^ 
she  has  neither  money  not  food  to  gi" 
and  her  lack  of  any  official  costume  gi'f 
her,  /or  hrr  special  u-ork,  an  entry  on  i> 
footing  which  is  the  key  of  her  sucif- 
She  goes  in  and  out  as  one  of  thera*?!*'* 
whoni  they  would  not  attempt  to  "  take  in 
it  would  be  impossible  ;  who  begins  I 
acquaintance  on  simple  neighbourlines-v  i'-r 
with  invitations  to  take  a  depositHrani,  * 
cumpanied  with  the  depressing  explaiw''' 
that  no  bonus  is  gi^-en,  and  that  "i; 
goods  deposited  for  may  be  of  ever;'  kino 
furniture,  clothing,  grocerj',  coals,  etc-— - 
thing  may  be  had  untiJ  fully  paid  ly' 
She    calls    for    the    deposits    and    coajf*  -• 

•  Ofllcr,  II,  Bnfkingli»m  Stntt,  8tr«oil. 
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"  C4C-I1  a  Iwifpuiiny ''  when  timea  aii!  very 
Ijad — M  "it's  more  worth  while  putting  by 
threepence  when  you've  got  on  a^ain,  if 
you  've   never   left   off  quite,    you    see." 

,\.iicl  the  surprise  of 
the  depositors  when  the 
iidd  (Kippers  they  began 
by  thinking  not,  worth 
sH,\ing,  return  !<■  them  ^ 
in  solid  kind,  of  first  - 
rate  qualitj'  and  at  co- 
iiperativ*  prices,  is  such 
■that  I  have  heard  a 
woman  E>ay  as  »he  fin- 
gered the  sheeting  or 
turned  over  clothing, 
"Well,  I  never!  it's 
(ike  a  present  any  day  I 
And  to  think  it  \  from 
nobody,  and  no  charitj' 
in  it  1 "  And  the  raising 
power  of  these  deposit- 
faot 


on  with  her  cai-d  to  gitt  a  few  bits  for  the 
house  and  children,  whei'e  you  ^'eta  your 
money's  worth,  which  speaking  to  a  lady" 
(turning    to    a    woman    whose    poverty    was 


I  hat    the     money   i 


the 


all 


iriri    the 


crease  and  niaint«nanui! 
of  the  deposits  depend 
oil   themselves. 

Often  I  huve  known 
of  families  giving  up 
depositing  because  thej' 
fi-lt,  now  that  they  had 
learnt  the  value  uf  aa- 
cumulated  coppers,  they 
might  nave  them  with- 
out, the  help  of  the 
Mission  Woman ;  and 
while  occttaionally  they 
can  and  do,  generally 
they  greet  her  with : 
"  I  '11  have  a  card  again. 
I  don't  know  how  it  is, 
but  there 'm  so  many 
things  a-calling  for 
money  and  eo  little  to 
meet  it  all,  when  the 
cliildren  want  new  boots 
or  I  must  have  a  bit 
..f  calico  or  a  new 
blanket,  there's  nothing 
to  pay  with,  and  go  '' 
on   tick  now  I've  broke 

of    it  /   «w«'^  anrl  pay-  "  ^'"B  ' 

ing     such     price.s      and 

being  deeeivetl  with  sueh  i|ualities  /  wont ; 
sij  I  "II  go  l»u;k  to  a  card,  please,  ma'am." 
And  a  navvy  to  whonk  I  was  introduced  at 
the  door  of  a  mothers'  meeting  (he  did  not 
%eiiture  in)  was  thus  explaining  his  needs 
CO  the  Mission  Woman :  "  Being  but  a  man, 
I  am  put  upon  in  nhopping ;  and  since  the 
missus  died,  as  you  know,  ma'am,   I  've  gone 


[  am   put  upon   i 


written    on    her    face 
will    follow    me, 


clothes). 


I    > 


Ad    the    Mis 


in  money  or  kind,  i 
sometimes  they  do  on  their  own  account. 
And  no  it  happened  that  a  friend  of  mine, 
Mrs.  Blore,  won  her  way  with  a  miserable 
family    by    a    gift    of    half  -  a  -  doz«n    penny 
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{ilates  emblazoned  with  the  alj)habet.  She 
took  thera  in  one  day  at  dinner-time  (having 
l)efore  seen  the  room  empty  of  all  but  a 
rag  bed  in  the  comer  and  the  children 
eating  on  the  floor  from  a  saucepan),  aiid 
offer^  them  "to  please  the  children  and 
get  them  on  with  their  letters,"  and  she* 
pleaded  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  begged  the 
favour  of  a  bit  of  dinner.  Her  hostess, 
covered  with  confusion,  apologised  \  and 
Mrs.  Blore  assured  her  that  it  was  she 
who  had  "made  so  bold,"  who  ought  to 
beg  pardon,  and  ate  cheerfully  a  podge  of 
unsavoury  mess  off  one  of  the  alphabet 
plates,    with   a   crust   for  a   spoon. 

The  next  time  she  called  she  was  asked 
for  a  deposit-card  (which  had  hitherto  been 
scorned),  and  at  the  end  of  three  months 
was  invited  to  dinner  for  the  following 
Sunday.  She  went,  and  found  a  table  and 
chairs,  knives  and  forks,  ti*ipe  and  peri- 
winkles. Grace  was  siiid,  and  silence 
reigned  while  all  solemnly  ate  ;  a  walk 
in  the  park  followed  (each  cjuai-ter  of 
London  has  its  own  park),  and  Mrs.  Blore 
and  her  hosts  imitated  the  immortal  example 
of  the  ladies  of  Cranford  and  acted 
to  one  another  with  most  highly  bred 
success.  No  sort  of  surprise  was  shown 
by  Mrs.  Blore,  when  her  hosts  spoke  of 
"  the  bedroom  "  in  the  following  month,  when 
she  was  again  entertained,  and  suggested  she 
might  wish  to  straighten  her  cap  and 
wash  her  hands,  "  as  there 's  no  keeping 
clean  in  London,"  as  if  it  was  not  the 
first  time  they  had  had  a  bedroom,  and 
the  second  time  they  had  had  a  washing 
apparatus  ! 

For  (l(\spite  fjwKi  money  and  clever  fingers, 
in  this  case  drink  had  claimed  the  wages,  and 
soon  after  furnishing  had  come  pawning  ; 
and  after  the  first  year  the  ooce  happy 
"  home  '  had  consisted  of  a  heap  of  rags  in 
the  comer  for  a  bed,  a  saucepan,  and  a 
btoved-in  chair. 

Often  again  was  Mrs.  Blore  entertained — 
in  fact,  whenever  there  was  a  fresh  glory  ; 
and  always  all  parties  preserved  well-bred 
immovability,  until  a  Family  Bible  "  taken 
in  in  parts,"  bound,  and  cushioned  in  a 
fluffy  mat,  broke  the  spell.  One  of  the 
children  offered  to  show  the  pictures,  and 
the  leave  of  Mr.  Green,  the  host,  being 
obtained,  he  lifted  and  dusted  it  and  "turnecl 
over,"  with  the  children  all  round  him,  Mrs. 
Blore  by  his  side.  Then  it  was  that  Mrs. 
Green,  having  washed  up  dinner  and  set  out 
tea,  burst  out  at  sight  of  this  "  picture "  ; 
"  for  a  picture  it  be,  I  'd  declare  to  any- 
body," she  said.  "  And  to  think,  Dan  it 's 
a.11  along  of  them  alphabet  plates  and  Mrs. 
Blore  a-asking  refreshment  and  never  saying 


nothing."  "  Liz  you  'i-e  right,  and  a  Ix-ast 
I  was."  And  I  were  worse,"  said  she. 
"  That 's  enough,  but  I  '11  keep  respectable 
now,  I  will,"  .said  Dan,  and  the  curtain 
then   fell. 

It  is  easy  enough  to  sneer  at  the  \\<»iil 
"respectable" — we  hardly  know  its  meaning, 
I  fear.  In  the  thoughts  and  mouths  kA 
the  people  it  is  grand.  It  stands  for 
"  worthy   of   honour." 

And  those  who  rarely  read  their  Bibles, 
never  with  their  minds,  can  afford  to 
'  scorn  the  Family  Bible  "  taken  in  in  parts," 
which  remains  enshrined  in  a  mat  of 
woollen  flowerSj  and  sometimes  is  crowned 
by  a  vase  of  wax  ones.  It  is  not  generally 
the  Bible  of  the  hypocrite — it  is  generally 
the  acknowledgment  of  an  obligation,  and 
is  placed  in  a  position  of  honour.  Often 
also  thei*e  is  the  cheap  Bible  daily  or  con- 
stantly used,  which  is  to  them  like  daily 
prayers.  In  all  these  matters,  in  their 
tastes,  amusements,  words,  and  ways,  the 
intimate,  matter-of-course  knowledge  of  the 
Mission  Woman  gives  her  a  power  .second 
to  none,  and  for  initiatory  purposes  she 
is  supreme.  She  is  not  at  work  instead  of 
the  clergy,  sisters  of  mercy,  deaconesses,  or 
trained,  intellectual  workers  in  settlements 
men  and  women.  In  fact,  she  is  in  all  but 
one  respect  so  inferior  in  education  and 
training  to  these  that  I  do  not  wonder  at  her 
services  being  often  (mistakenly)  considered 
the  least  useful,  where  small  means  make 
economy  in  agents  a  necessity.  There  is  ho 
little  to  show  for  her  work ;  she  cannot 
t^ach  religion,  except  in  its  alphabet  and 
"early  readings,"  but  she  can  and  does  brin;,' 
the  spiritual  needs  as  well  as  the  phvsiral 
to  the  knowledge  of  the  clergy  and  their 
head  workers.  She  leads  to  Baptism,  to 
Church  membership,  to  marriage ;  hut  in 
all  can  only  lead  —  the  actual  further  pre- 
paration and  teaching  is  done  by  others. 
But  all  these  limitations,  the  very  in- 
adequacies of  the  Mission  Woman's  own 
education  and  capacities,  are  the  history 
of  the  one  point  in  which  she  stands  pos- 
sessed of  a  unique  advantage  in  the  helping 
of  the  poorest  and  the  lowest.  She  really 
knows  them  and  their  wavs,  and  does  not 
know  too  much  besides.  She  knows  theiji  as 
a  matter  of  course,  and  they  know  her  lan- 
guage as  she  knows  theirs.  She,  like  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  is  fitted  by  the  short- 
comings in  her  education  for  making 
known  the  Gospel  to  the  poor,  for  fii^i 
reaching  tliom.  8ho  cannot  but  be  simple : 
she  has  <mly  a  few  words,  but  they  ^^'^ 
those  used  by  the  people,  and  so  the 
thoughts  they  outline  come  straight  home. 
She    is    no    theologian    or    philoeopher;    she 
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A  girt  of  ImlE  A  dol-^n  pvnnj  pliilcs. 


haa  not  studied  Blue-books,  she  knows 
nothing  of  Adam  Smith,  nor  of  theories  an 
to  Capital  and  Labour ;  but  she  knows  what 
H  strike  means  ;  what  selAshnesB  in  employers 
and  employpd  means ;  what  hatred,  envy, 
breed ;  what  di-ink 
■Hi-elessnoNH    a«    to    the 


and    spiti 

often  leads  to  ;  wliii 

things  of  God     rem 

sin,     the    Devil    flu 

yalvation. 

There    arc    ihif-e 
!is    t()    helping    otliere, 
neighbours   tliifer   from 
cumstancea  and  ways,  the 


Devil,     and     Christ     is 

lessons    expPnenco   ^ivos 

V,    and    the    more    vi>ur 

yourself    in  their"  cir- 

need  is  there 


to  stxidy  and  follow   these  rules  :- 


T.  You  must  know  your  neighbourfi'  tastes 
as  well  aa  sorrows,  sins,  and  want^^.  Therrj 
in  as  much  diiference  among  individuals 
and  c'lanses  as  there  is  among  nations. 
One  man's  meat  is  another  man's  poison, 
and  vice  verad.  Tiiis  is  true  in  every 
posfflible  applifiition. 

ir.  You  mtmt  H'spi-ct  their  lihcily  and 
rightti.  Be  patient  under  ii-lniffs,  and  blame 
yourself  for  stupidity  or  want  of  tact ;  it  is 
a   safe  presumption. 

III.  You  must  keep  your  ey  mj  Christ 
and  the  individual.  Nunibei-s  stun  and  con- 
fuse. Keep  your  eye  on  Christ  and  a  man — 
not  millioTU.    Take  the  food  from   Him  and 
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give    it,    and    it   will,    though    you    11  my   not 
see  it,   feed  a  multitude. 

When  I  speak  of  helping  others,  I  know 
to  many  the  very  idea  is  impertinent.  But 
tliis  is  Nurely  becnuMe  so  many  of  us  who 
wish  Ui  help  blunder  Moi-ely :  and  because 
Komi;  do  not  realise  our  Hense  of  duly  in 
tlir  matter,  hai-ing  lofit,  the  simplicity  whirh 
akinii  maki's  the  (»11  lo  sueh  allt'mpts  i-h'ar 
-  -nay,  more,  imperative.  Or  Mtmr,  honi 
blind,  maybe,  cannot  understand  what  there 
is    to  be  '^haiTd    and   mado    knon'n. 


To  wm  your  way  la  13  not  OiUsy  linl-.. 
you  open  the  door  by  gifb>,  which  iiimii^ 
only  openin"  the  daot  of  the  less  wurthv 
and  worthless.  You  may  say,  "  Bui  v}\\ 
visit  ft  stranj^r  who  does  not  want  yw 
What  groBH  impertinence  !  The  old  districi- 
x'isitor  triek.  How  would  vou  like  Vi"i 
house  in  th.>  West  End  invaded  ?  '  .\,u\  I 
answer,  it  is  liie  'inly  way  of  stenmiiuK  '"■■ 
lidt^  itf  suffering  and  want  and  sin  whi'^ 
rises  with  the  rising  population,  and  \h' 
the  old   \vords   hold    true — "How    fhall  thy 


Sometim 


s  go  together. 


No  need,  to  my  thinking,  is  more  ui'gent 
or  more  pathetic  than  the  need  of  the 
lowest  class  among  the  poor — the  thriftless, 
shiftless,  hapless,  wlio  are  ignorant  of  every- 
thing which  makes  this  life  an  education 
of  body,  mind,  and  soul  for  the  further 
life.  And  in  helping  this  class  effieieiiey 
depends — an  it  is  recognised  to  do  in  helping 
one's  etjuals — on  understanding  what  their 
words  and  habits  mean,  and  also  upon 
understanding  what  their  circumstances 
reaUy   are :    not  merely   what   they  seem. 


hear  without  a  preacher  (or  declarer]  T 
declai-er^  of  love,  mercy,  and  help  ;  of  •< 
knowledge,  self-mastery,  comfort,  heallli ; 
self-respect,  of  power  to  help  others  io  ili' 
turn ;  of  saving  and  being  saved  ;  of  coura; 
hope,  \ictory,  joy. 

I  answer,  yuu  who  know  of  these  t\w 
are  bound  Ut  shaiv  your  giftjs  your  Iru- 
But  only  those  who  know  wliat  the  ia>! 
of  the  poorest  are,  who  undeiatand  "li 
all  they  ai-e  and  do  and  say  meaa^  ■■ 
really  win  them  and  be  the  first  link  bet"!' 
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the  poorest  and  lowest  class  and  those  greater 
helpei-s  and  more  intellectual,  more  advanced 
teachew  who  will  then  take  them  in  hand  and 
lead  them  on. 

By  poorest  T  do  not  so  much  mean  in 
money,  hut  the  most  ii^norant,  the  lowest 
in  ways  and  circumstances.  And  it  is  this 
wonderful  work  which,  as  T  have  tricni  to 
show,  a  Mission  Woman  does.  She  is  a  p(H)r 
woman,  who  for  the  love  of  (iod  gives  her 
whole  being  ^nd  time  to  help  other  poor 
women,  and  men  and  children  too,  by  her 
intelligent  neighbourliness,  by  showing  them 
that  what  she  is  in  like  circumstances  to 
themselves;   they   ca,n    \k\ 

To  those  who  alrciuly  are  living  noble 
lives  her  friendshi]>  is  often  an  oasis  in  the 
desert  ;  while  those  who  are  sunk  in  sin, 
or  leading  wretched,  thriftless  lives,  w}ii<'h 
make  home  a  mockery  to  their  children, 
she  wins  to  new  or  retteu^ed  ideas  and 
hopes,  and  by  her  own  simple  ways  and 
life,  as  much  as  by  anything  she  says,  they 
leani  the  Gospel,  or  are  reminded  of  its 
long-forgotten  story. 

Truly  the  Incarnation  is  repeated  and  its 
glorious  meaning  and  infinite  possibilities 
brought  home  in  a  language  they  can 
understand ;  in  dumb  show  first  and  then 
in  a  dialect  (I  apeak  figuratively)  of  their 
own,  when  often  greater  teachers  would  be 
but  as  barbarians,  and  the  lesson  pass  over 
their   pupils'   heads. 

There  is  no  lack  of  Lady  Superintend- 
ents of  the  upper,  middle,  and  also  oi  the 
small  tradesmen  class  to  direct  (under  the 
Incumbent)  the  Mission  Woman,  to  hold 
mothers'  meetings,  to  keep  the  accounts. 
And  finally  there  are  the  Lady  Managers, 
who  divide  the  responsibility  of  the  many 
missions,  and  to  whom  the  Lady  Super- 
intendents refer,  and  whose  duty  it  is  to 
visit  the  missions  and  to  know  the 
Mission  Women. 

The  expenses  of  management  are  the 
lowest  possible,   and   no  debts  are   incurred. 

In  thirty-five  years  the  deposits  from  an 
average  of  120  missions  amounted  to 
X406,032  8s.  2|d.,  representing  tlie  savings 
for  current  use  of  tlte  very  poor.  In  1895 
alone   the   total   was  £13,234    Is.    7d. 

Two  points  in  these  deposits  are  re- 
markable. 

I.  The  depositors  for  coals  during  the 
awful    strike   of    1893    were    the    only    poor 


who  did  not  suffer  :  they  paid  contract 
prices. 

II.  Holiday  outings — generally  for  a  week, 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  for  three  or 
four  days  only— are  now  deposited  for  by 
the  very  poor,  and  the  number  who  do  so 
is   stejidily   on   the   iiicre*ise. 

The  Ijady  Superintendents  find  country 
places  to  go  to,  and  usually  the  railway 
companies  gi\e  special  return  fares  ;  tin 5 
generosity  of  these  companies  cannot  bo 
too  warnily  appreciated.  Often  whole 
families  go  together  for  a  holiday  outing,  and 
derive   much    pleasure   and    benefit. 

Of  course  there  is  a  difference  among 
Mission  Women,  as  among  every  body  <if 
workers,  and  some  few  are  much  above  the 
av(Tage  T  have  de.scribed,  and  are  fitted  to 
carry  on  themselves  the  work  they  ha\'(! 
l)egun.  There  is  also  a  difference*  as  to 
jwwer  and  energ}-^  among  Lady  Superin- 
t<»n dents ;  but  it  is  encouraging  that,  with 
the  exception  of  two  Lady  Superintendents 
and  three  Mission  W^omen,  in  thirty-five 
years  all  have  given  of  their  best— soul, 
mind,  body — and  in  all,  as  years  have 
gone  by,  the  outward  transfiguration  of  the 
workers,  which  is  plainly  to  be  seen  in  its 
growing  power,  can  only  be  explained  by 
the   words  :— 

"  It  doth  not  yet  appear  what  we  shall 
be  ;  but  we  know  that  when  He  shall 
appear  we  shall  be  like  Him,  for  we  shall 
see   Him   as   He   is." 

I  know  I  cannot  explain  it,  but  I  have 
seen  it,  I  have  lived  with  it — and  when 
year  after  year  I  speak  with  these 
Parochial  Mission  Women  and  those  they 
work  with  and  under ;  when  I  hear  from 
their  own  lip?::,  and  from  the  clergy,  of 
lives  changing  and  changed  ;  when  I  see 
women  who  are  changed  and  who  are  chang- 
ing others  ,*  when  I  hear  of  the  constant  flux 
of  population  and  of  the  difficulty  of 
reaching  the  masses,  I  think  of  the  food 
being  handed  on  and  on  by  sinful  men  t^) 
fellow-sinners,  and  of  the  Christ  standing 
watching,  Who  took,  made,  and  gave  ;  and 
I  see  the  Incarnation — "  the  Word  was 
made  Flesh,  and  dwelt  among  us ;  and  we 
beheld  His  gloiy,  the  glor}''  as  of  the  only 
begotten  of  the  Father,  full  of  grace  and 
truth"— "God   in   us   the   Hope   of   Glory." 


EACH    ONE. 

By  the  Rev.  Reuen  Thomas,  D.D.,  Boston,  V.S.A. 


HE  subject  of  individual 
accountability  is  one 
which  it  becomPH  uh 
Ht  times  HeriouHly  to 
grapple  with.  Aa  we 
j'ead  this  letter  to 
the  Uhriiitian  diitci- 
ples  living  iii  Rome, 
wc  find  that  human 
nature  /Atn  was  in 
no  (>SKOiilial  thing  diffeivnt  from  human  natun^ 
now.  The  di«poHition  to  judge  others  was 
as  prevalent  then  aa  it  is  now.  The  dispoKi- 
lion  of  aome  to  be  hard  on  others  because 
ihpy  did  not  conform  to  iheir  ideaii  or  come 
up  10  their  standard,  was  ah  rife  then  as 
it  is  now.  Over  against  this  disposition  the 
Ap<wtle  puts  the  fact  of  individual  account- 
ability. "  Each  one  of  us  shall  give  account 
of  himself  to  Go<l."  I  am  sure  that  thi» 
tmth  is  as  necessary  for  us  as  it  was  (or 
the  Romans,  ^metimes  we  talk  of  family 
life ;  sometimes  of  our  life  as  neighbours, 
as  friends,  as  citizens.  Tliiw  is  alt  necessary 
and  good.  But  everything  grows  out  of 
Ihe  individual  life  wc  live.  It  secnw  strange 
at  times  that  this  indiWdual  life  Rhonld  be 
ablp  distinctly  to  maintain  itself  in  the 
midst  of  so  many  forces  which  seek,  to  subdue 
il.  Yet  it  docs.  We  have  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, dpsiren,  aspirations,  of  which  no  one 
knows  bnt  oin-selveK  and  the  Etemal  Ood. 
The  deepest  life  in  us  comes  but  faintly 
to  the  outside. 

However  much  wr  may  t  ly  (o  penetrate* 
iDto  the  recesses  of  the  spirit  of  another 
we  do  but  partially  succeed.  Some  men  are 
very  skilful  in  reading  faces,  and  in  dis- 
covering character  from  the  voices  of  others, 
hut  however  skilful  one  may  be,  there 
always  remains  enough  of  uncertainty  to 
create  doubt.  The  matter  of  individuality 
is  one  of  the  mysteries  of  life  which  we 
can  explore  only  a  little  way.  With  all 
that  is  common  to  this  gi'oat  humanity,  there 
Is  something  g/iedal  to  each.  That  is  the 
miracle  of  miracles,  it  seems  to  me ;  the 
wonder  of  wondei's,  and  it  (i(H-s  not  impi'ess 
us,  because  it  is  here  befoiv  us  every  hour 
and   eiery  day. 

The  inconipetenc;/  of  human  jiuignients. — 
1 1  is  because  of  this  individuality  that  no 
one  can  be  the  final  judge  of  character  and 


destiny  unless  he  be  one  having  far,  tnr 
moi-e  knowledge  than  man.  It  is  becau-* 
of  this  individuality  that  aach  case  ha->  i" 
be  taken  on  itt  own  merits.  Immediately 
we  read  this  carefully-constructed  phra-o 
of  the  Apostle's— "80  then  each  one  of  u* 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God""— th" 
first  feeling  that  arises  in  the  soul  is  one 
of  solemnity. 

After  a  while  another  feeling  e<unes  up 
-  -  that  of  fairness.  No  other  man  is  i>i 
give  an  account  of  us.  Each  man  is  1<) 
give  an  account  of  himself.  And  then  au 
other  feeling— one  of  mercy.  The  w^ords  re*! 
as  if  it  were  not  a  8t«m  judge  aduiinistcr- 
ing  the  law  in  public  court,  bnt  a  juHf.t' 
who  is  from  the  first  on  the  side  of  acquittnl, 
if  it  can  be  accorapiished,  and  who  with 
paternal  consideration  will  allow  u.s  a  privait 
interview,  all  alone,  no  jury  and  no  wit- 
nesses, each  individual  by  himself  giving  an 
account  of  himself.  There  is  much  iiierci 
fulness  in  the  idea.  And  yet,  with  all  (lie 
suggestions  of  mercifulness  and  fnirnesf. 
there  is  no  possibility  of  getting  free  fiMni 
the  sense  of  solemnity.  It  is  to  God  ilwl 
each   is    to  give   an   account  of  hiotself. 

Hui-eJy  it  must  be  GikI  revealed,  humaiiiwi 
jn  Jesus  Christ,  for  "  He  hath  committed  all 
judgment  to  the  Son  that  everyone  shoiiM 
honour  the  Won  even  kh  they  honour  tin; 
Fathei'."  Still,  whal^-ver  ideas  may  be  intrr- 
duced  to  modify  the  feeling  which  the  wnH 
"judgment"  carries  in  it,  there  is  enough  Iff' 
tJi  solemnise  the  mind  of  all  thoughtful 
people  in  the  simple  fact  that  each  one  "( 
us  must  give  account  of  himself  to  G«i- 
That  which  Daniel  Webster  said  was  li" 
most  important  thought  that  ever  occupied  hi- 
mind,  "  my  individual  responsibility  to  God. 
is  also  one  of  the  most  energising  and  yrw:- 
tical  thoughts  which  can  occupy  the  mind  "i 
each  one  of  us.  And  specially  necessan'.  I 
think,  to  be  brought  into  the  emphatic  plin'"' 
in  our  own  time,  when  we  are  apt  to  say.  n-\ 
jLs  Ailani  in  Eden  is  repwsentcd  ivs  sunii?. 
"  The  woman  that  Thou  gavest  to  Ix-  «i'-i 
lue,  she  gave  unto  me  and  I  did  eiil,'  Iw'- 
"Under  the  influence  of  the  law  of  hereiliiy 
the  father  and  mother  Thou  ga\'est  nn-, 
they  gave  unto  me,  and  I  did  sin.'  Tlv^ 
disposition  which  a  sinning  man  has  to  fioii 
some    reason    out    of    himself    for    his  evil 


propenaitien  i»  on  strong  now  afi  it  wast  in  the 
old  Hebrew  days  when  the  prophet  rebuked 
it  with  the  words,  "  Thus  aaith  the  Lord, 
the   soul    that   sinneth    it    shall   die." 

Notwitlistanding  all  we  may  Kay  about 
heredity  and  the  transmtRnion  of  qualitieM, 
the  fact  of  individual  accountAbility  remains. 
"  Kvery  man  must  give  account  of  himself  to 
Ood." 

Thin,  I  say,  in  fair,  it  is  merciful,  it  is 
solemn.  It  givex  dignity  to  life.  Thei-e  is 
one  moment  in  our  history  when  all  of  us 
will  be  called  upon  to  explain  onrsehes^ 
justify  ouraetveii  if  we  can,  condemn  our- 
Nclves   if    we   cannot. 

7'/ie  nttfrrinynrjis  of  l/if  Dio'mf.  jitdg- 
iii^iU. — And  this  will  have  to  lie  done  in 
IX  presence  which  itaelf  will  bi',  like  the 
light,  full  of  revelation.  Have  you  not 
nolicetl    how    in    the    (lospel    nan'atives    men 

Christ's  presence 
iH-came  truthful, 
und  unrobed  them- 
selves of  the  arti- 
tluiul  clothing  they 
liiwl  caAt  aroun<l 
titeir  thoughts  and 
dneds— the  woman 
by  the  well,  the 
publican  Zacchteus, 
and  Others  ?  These 
felt  that  in  such  a 
presence  dissimu- 
lation was  impos- 
sible. Into  that 
same  presence  each 
of  us  haH  Ui  go. 
And  it  will  be  im- 
po-isitiU    fill    us    to 

lliei-e  m  the  tan 
^le<l  jungle  of  our 
o»  II  sophistries 
'Ihe  xeij  soul  wdl 
he  naked  and  ' 
open.  There  is 
nothing  covered 
which  shall  not  be 
revealed,  or  hidden 
which  shall  not 
be  made  known. 
Then  it  will  be 
entirely  impossible 
for  any  soiit  to  \m 
frivolous  or  insin- 
■  untrue. 
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compliments.  We  put  on  our  beet  manners 
and  our  best  robe  to  receive  company.  We 
itittify  all  this.  It  is  right,  we  say,  to  b<' 
polite,  to  be  amiable,  to  seem  what  you  are 
not.  So  be  it.  But  the  time  will  come 
when  the  tight  that  shines  into  the  soul  of 
eoch  will  be  such  that  anything  but  sin- 
ceritj'  ^ind  truth  will  not  dare  to  show  itself. 
Whet)  each  of  us  finds  himself  face  to 
face  with  Ciirist,  if  we  have  nothing  true 
and  genuine  to  offer  we  shall  be  like  the 
poor  man  at  the  feast  who  had  not  on  a 
wed<Hng  garment,  and  when  a.sked  why, 
hod  no  i^eply  Ui  make.  He  was  speech- 
less. Perhaps  outnide,  an  l)e  paused  through 
the  dres.sing  room  where  the  i-obe«  hung 
which  were  provideil  for  each  invited  guest, 
he  hod  plenty  to  say.  Perhaps  he  was 
one  of  those  proud,  haughty  men  who  bail 
siiid,    "  /   am    not  the  uihii  In  weai'   anj-one';i 
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livery.  Tf  I  cannot  go  in  just  m  I  am, 
J  will  not  fto  in  ftt  '^'1-"  Perhaps  out- 
side lie  had  been  a  very  voluble  man.  a. 
leader  of  infidelisni,  or  wnnr  iithei-  form  of 
rebellion,  who  could  j{ive  a  reason  for  every- 
thing and  criticise  things  (generally  with 
much  wit  and  humour;  but  when  the  Master 
i>f  the  house  confnmted  him,  "Friend,  why 
earnest  thou  in  hither,  nofc  having  on  a 
wedding  garment?"  he  was  speechlesa.  And 
we  may  be  sure  that  he  but  represents 
thousands  of  others  who,  when  the  day 
comes  (hat  each  has  to  give  an  account  of 
himself  Kn  Oo<l,  will  have  nothing  Ut  offer  in 
vrsponxe  but  the  confeHsion  of  j(uilty  silence. 
I1  is  so  ea>iy  iii'w.  when  each  of  us  seems 
lo  Ix-  left  to  himself.  In  justify  that  we  <lo 
i.i-  uiv.  But  llie  dav  will  come  when  it 
will  not    U-  easy,  wheii  il    «ill   I..-  haul  -  im- 
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ore  uRing  our  life  pnrpwe- 
lessly  or  frivolously.  flV 
have  such  hundreds  just  likf 
ourselves  to  keep  uh  in  coun 
t«nance.  But  these  hnndred- 
will  not  be  there  when  each 
of  us  has  to  give  accouin 
of  himself  U>  Ood.  Thpy 
cannot  render  us  any  suji 
port.  One  by  one  we  a^ 
bom,  one  by  one  we  iii>-, 
one  by  one  we  go  iiitu  ilu' 
presence  whose  brightness  i< 
like  penetrating  sunlight.  W- 
Bhall  have  no  help  there  tv>\\ 
those  who  on  earth  hai'- 
helped  us  to  be  n'hat  »v 
are.  "  Each  one  of  ilx  i<i 
himself."  Perhaps  in  thU 
there  will  be  a  great  deal  1^ 
mercy.  It  may  be  that  wr 
should  not  like  our  deanv. 
friend  to  know  how  untrap 
we  have  Bometinies  been. 

I  know  .  that  in  other 
parts  of  the  Scripture  then' 
is  a  record  of  a  collective 
last  judgment  which  is  in- 
tensely dramatic.  It  seem^ 
almost  like  a  great  SlaRt^m 
display  of  a  monarch  coming 
from  his  travels  or  his  waw 
to  execute  vengeance  upon 
men  who  have,  during  hi* 
absence,  been  plotting  against 
his  dynasty,  revenging  him- 
self on  the  rebels,  rewarding 
cHuneH,  those  who  have   been  true  to 

him.  Such  prophetic  appeals 
-.e^  ii«nimn.ii.]  j^  ^^  imagination  are  useful. 
They  hang  up  in  the  soul  a 
picture  which  at  one  and  the  sanie  time 
purifies  and  enlarges  the  mind.  If  we  taki- 
them  literally  we  drop  them  down  from  their 
lofty  position. 

There  is  no  plain  or  prairie  on  earth 
where  the  general  judgment  could  po«nibly 
be  enacted.  Already  the  earth  hati  twice 
been  sown  with  its  dead.  This  earth  is 
but  a  very  small  part  of  the  universe  of 
God ;  it  is  but  one  of  the  many  cradleis 
one  of  the  many  schools  from  which  Etemilv 
is  fed.  Is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that 
each  soul  that  leaves  this  earth  has  to  stay 
in  suspense  till  some  general  judgnient  ' 
After  deatl)  each  one  of  us  shall  give  acrouiir 
of  himself  to  God. 

What  iise  alutll.  vf  note  viakf  of  t/iin  Jiu-!  / 
— For  of  this,  as  of  ev'ery  other  fact,  then' 
is  a  right  anil  a  wrong  use  puvtibte.  Th<' 
wn)ng  usi'  «-oul(l  l)e  l<i  employ  it  by  way 
(if  ciepi-essi.ili  lUicl  not  by  way  of  Ntimulaliiau 
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Some  will  be  inclined  to  say  that  if  we 
are  to  live  under  the  influence  of  such  a 
truth,  life  will  be  a  slavery.  We  shall  have 
no  freedom.  But  that  would  be  a  wrong 
use. 

Every  gospel  truth  comes  to  bring  freedom, 
not  slavery.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  the 
slavery  under  which  people  in  society  are 
living  now  ?  Have  you  ever  thought  how 
j)eopre  tyrannise  over  one  another  ?  Have 
3'(>u  ever  considered  what  thousands  of  people 
there  are  who  scarcely  dare  move,  or  dress, 
or  eat,  without  asking  whether  such  modes 
were  in  proper  form  ?  The  more  thoroughly 
people  are  what  is  called  "  society  people  " 
the  greater  slaves  they  are.  It  is  even 
pitiable,  this  gilded  slavery,  this  giving  up 
of  individuality  and  personal  responsibility, 
and  yoking  oneself  to  some  artificial  st^'^le 
of  life  and  making  a  religion  of  it ;  for 
that  which  with  many  such  people  is 
called  religion  is  only  the  slavery  of  the 
week  with  a  holy  cloak  on.  It  is  part 
and  parcel  of  the  fashionable  frivolity,  the 
kill-time  do-nothingness  of  lives  that  have 
no   liberty   and   no   dignity. 

I  beg  of  you  to  notice  how  8t.  Paul 
uses  this  truth.  Not  to  enslave  but  to 
free  the  mind.  A  number  of  people  tried 
to  tyrannise  over  the  Homan  Christians. 
Home  said  :  "  You  ought  to  fast.  You 
ought  to  keep  Lent."  They  tried  to 
establish  a  social  tyranny.  Said  the 
Apostle  :  "  Let  not  him  that  eateth  set 
at  nought  him  that  eateth  not,  and  let 
not  him  that  eateth  not  judge  him  that 
eateth,  for  God  hath  received  him.  Who 
art  thou  that  judgeth  the  servant  of 
another  ?  To  his  own  master  he  standeth 
or  falleth.  But  thou,  why  dost  thou  judge 
thy  brother,  or  why  dost  thou  set  at 
nought  thy  brother  ?  for  each  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God." 

He  uses,  you  see,  this  very  truth  to  es- 
tablish the  fact  that  each  man  has  to  live 
his  own  individual  life,  and  is  responsible  to 
God  only.  He  is  writing  to  Christian 
disciples — to  church  members,  and  he 
refuses  to  allow  one  type  of  character  and 
conduct  to  be  set  up  as  absolute  and  as 
good  for  all.  \n  this  world  of  ours 
the  only  way  to  be  free  from  many 
masters  is  to  have  one. 

Persecution  comes  in  comparatively  mild 
forms  nowadays,  but  it  is  not  dead.  It  is 
the  singing  of  the  mosquito  rather  than  tlu^ 
growl  of  the  tiger,  but  it  is  alive  yet.  Th«^ 
thought  that  ever}'  miui  must  give  atjcounl 
of  himself  to  God  is  a  thought,  which  means 
rJeliverance  from  the  cruel  judgments  of 
men    •  that       we      niav      be      suhifi*!     to     tlie 


merciful  judgment  of  God.  The  right  use 
of  this  truth  Ls  in  this  line,  that  indi- 
vidually we  belong  to  God,  that  he  is 
interested  in  us  individually,  and  that  in- 
dividually each  of  us  must  give  account  of 
himself. 

You  may  be  living  in  a  home  whet^e 
you  receive  no  help  religiously,  where,  in- 
deed, you  are  treated  with  unkindness 
because  of  your  Christian  faith.  C)i-, 
you  may,  in  the  business  world,  be  so 
situated  that  your  surroundings  and  in- 
evitable companionships  are  not  of  your 
choosing.  They  are  not  agreeable.  You 
would  change  them  if  you  could.  You 
cannot ;  the  iron  hand  of  necessity  holds 
you  in  its  grasp.  It  will  often  brace  you 
up  and  put  iix>n  into  your  blood  if  you 
remember  that  each  one  of  us  shall  give 
account  of  himself  to  God.  Learn  so  to 
conduct  yourself  in  regard  to  others  that 
you  never  lose  your  own  self-respect,  and  then 
the  judgment  of  the  Master  will  be  on 
your  side. 

I  know  the  insufferable  meanness  of 
many  of  these  ungodly  people,  and  how 
they  will  resort  to  all  kinds  of  petty  an- 
noyances to  irritate  others.  Often,  very 
often,  they  do  it  because  their  own  con- 
science is  ill  at  ease  and  they  are 
tormented  within.  But  try  at  such  times 
to  recall  the  fact  that  you  are  another 
man's  servant,  and  that  each  one  of  us 
shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God,  and 
it  will  be  a  tonic  to  you,  a  stimulant  such 
as  is  needed  to  carry  you  over  the  hard 
places  of  life. 

The  fact  that  God  does  not  allow  an}'' 
man  or  any  jury  of  men  to  be  our  judge 
ensures  that  the  final  judgment  passed  on 
us  will  be  the  judgment  we  shall  be  com- 
pelled to  pass  on  ourselves.  It  will  be  the 
only  one  possible.  It  will  not  b<*  the 
judgment  of  ignorance  or  prejudice.  Nor 
will  it  be  the  judgment  of  a  fellow 
sinner.  "  Himself  " — "  God  " — these  two,  no 
one  else.  It  will  be  a  judgment  from 
which  there  will  be  no  appeal. 

There  can  be  no  error  in  it — if  for  no 
other  reason,  for  this,  that  every  man's 
character  will  be  uncovered  from  its  fleshly 
concealment,  and  it  will  be  naked  and  open 
and  indisputable.  It  will  be  personal  self- 
re/ifelation. 

Even  now  character  writes  itself  dimly  on 
the  face  and  in  the  voice;  when  any  trail 
of  character  dominates  over  all  other  traits  ii 
is  crertAin  to  push  itself  intx>  some  type  of 
physical  ei-idence.  It  is  only  when  there 
is  great  balance  of  <'haracter  that  it  is 
<lirticuh     1*>     n'rt<i     tlie     writing    011    the    wall 
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and  give  the  interpretation.  Now  if  this 
L<5  so  while  we  are  encompassed  with  this 
muddy  vesture  of  decay,  how  mucli  more 
must  it  be  so  when  the  spiritual  body  fits 
the  spirit  as  this  material  body  nevei*  can  do.  • 

In  each  giving  an  account  of  himself 
to  God  no  langncLge  need  be  used.  Tlie 
soul  in  presenting  itself  before  God  comes 
into  a  light  which  i-eveals  its  inmost 
character.  The  personal  self-revelation  will 
bo  inevitable  and  complete.  It  will  not  be 
testimony  from  without  but  testimony  from 
iiHthin. 

There  is  just  one  other  thought  we  must 
not.  forget  to  utter.  There  is  a  use  of  such 
a  fact  as  (;his,  of  whicl)  the  Apostle  reminds 
us,  to  which  certain  dispcxsitions  are  liable — 
the  attempt  to  establish  a  false  independ- 
ence, and  to  resent  even  the  most  amiable 
judgment  of  other  men  upon  our  conduct. 
To  try,  out  of  such  a  theme,  to  get  justi- 
fication for  an  unaraiable  independence,  re- 
senting what  we  call  the  interference  of 
others  with  our  views  and  opinions,  holding 
ourselves  churlishly  aloof  from  others,  is 
certainly  something  not  to  be  justified. 
Fellowship  must,  be  better  than  independ- 
ence. If  we  are  independent  of  our  enemies 
we  assuredly  are  not  of  our  friends.  We 
have  met  with  even  good  men  who  could 
not,  through  some  unfortunate  twist  in  their 
disposition,  work  with  others.  They  had 
the  wish  to  do  good,  to  be  helpful  and 
benevolent,  but  they  must  work  alone  and 
in  their  own  way,  without  suggestion  or 
interference  from  anyone  else,  or  not  at  all. 
Now  I  am  quite  sure  that  if  the  Apostle 
Paul  were  in  our  midst  and  heard  us  say 
that  such  a  disposition  was  not  Christian, 
he  would  not  ask  :  "  Wlio  art  thou  that 
judges t  another  man's  ser^^ant?  To  his  own 
mtuHter  he  standeth  or  falleth."  If  lie  did 
we  could  quote  St.  John's  words :  "  If  we 
walk  in  the  light,  as  He  is  in  the  light,  we 
have  fellowship  one  with  another." 

Most  assuredly  we  cannot  present  those 
members  of  the  Church  who  hold  aloof  from 
and  have  no  fellowship  with  other  members, 
as  being  of  the  true  Christian  type.  While 
it  is  necessary  to  remember  that  every  one  of 
us  shall  give  account  of  himself  to  God — and 
while  in  respect  of  some  unchristianised 
minds,  prone  to  pass  judgment  on  Christian 
men,  as  if  they  had  either  the  competency 
or  the  right,  it  is  necessary  to  ask,  "Who 
art  thou  that  judgest  another  man's  ser- 
vant ?  " — yet  freedom  from  impertinent 
interference  is  not  everything  in  life.  To 
stand  aloof  from  men  in  pride,  or  conceit, 
or  from  any  other  evil  disposition,  cannot 
hi*    Christian.       The    need    and    the    longing 


for    fellowship    is    not    a    bad    test    of   ih^ 
genuineness  and  quality  of  our  Christian  li£e. 

When   a    Christian    disciple    finds    it    dif- 
ficult   to  work  with    other   disciples   I   think 
he     will    find    very    little    in    the   Apostolic 
Epistles   to   excuse  him,  much   less  to  justify 
him.       I   have   heard    it   said    that   the   flesh 
of   a   hedgehog    is    very    good    eating,    but   I 
have   never    heard    anyone    affirm    the    same 
of     the     armour     of     defence      with      which 
the     creature     is     clothed.      "If     we     walk 
in    the    light,    as    He     is    in    tlie    light,   we 
have  ,  fellowship    one     with     another,"    is    a 
g(K)d   test    by    which    to   try    the   quality   of 
our    religious    life.       How    our    Lord    himst^lf 
longed     for    fellowship !        "  Could      ye      ii<»t 
wat-ch   with    me   one  hour?"     And   when   \u' 
use  our   imagination   and    try  to  forecast  tho 
victorious  future,  there  are  alwavs    two    isu.*u 
of   which    we   may   be   reasonably   sure :    one 
is,     its    freedom    from    sin ;    the    other,    tht^ 
delightsomeness  and  excellency  of   its   fellow- 
ship.      Let    us    not,    therefore,    misuse    these 
words    of   St.    Paul.      Let    us    not    suppose, 
because  he    uses    them    in    the    interests    of 
rightful    personal    liberty,    teaching     us   tliat 
each   man    must    live   out   his   life   as    being 
accountable    to    God    alone,    that    he    for    a 
moment,  sanctions    an    unamiable    independ- 
ence, a  sanctimonious  or  proud  individualism. 
That   would   be   to   contradict   himself.      The 
milk   of   human   kindness   soon  turns   sour  if 
it   be  not   used.     The   wine   of  life   turns    to 
\inegar   if    we   do   not    invite   othera    to   the 
feast   to   share  it   with   us. 

Among  the  facts  of  life  that  make  u^ 
serious  this  is  not  the  least — that  God's  law 
for  life  is  that  nothing  which  remains  t/?/- 
7w«fZ  shall  continue  to  live  in  us.  For  the 
way  in  which  we  have  used  ourselves,  our 
time,  our  powers,  our  opportunitien,  wt» 
must  give  account  to  God.  It  is  a  solemn 
thought.  I  do  not  deny  its  solemnity.  But 
I  remember  that  the  Judge  is  He  who 
judged  Zacchseus  the  publican,  and  the 
woman  at  the  well,  and  the  cowardly  Peter 
and  the  dying  thief  :  and  so  we  have  confidence 
and  gladness  mingling  with  our  solemnity. 

If  there  be  a  moment  in  life  which' will 
thrill  through  a  soul  with  unutterable  feeling, 
it  must  be  that  moment  when  the  word  shall 
fall  from  the  Judge's  lips  :  "  Well  done,  gocMl 
and  faithful  servant.  Thou  hast  been  faith- 
ful over  a  few  things,  I  will  make  thee 
ruler  over  many  things ;  enter  thou  into  the 
joy  of   thy   liord." 


Ai26cC<A-  ^>>U?2^- 


"^ 
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By   e.    S.    Curry,    Author  of   "Belinda's    Baby,"    "Closely   Veiled,"    Etc. 

(■(.LIWTUTCO    BT  FXID  PlOBUI.) 

CHAPTER  VII.  connected    with  the  house,  doubtless.    I  had 
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the    curiosity  to    meamire  the    distance. 

told,    it    was    barely    a    quarter    of    a    mile. 

S    ladies    had     left    the      The  hill  is  more  of  a  mound  than  a  hill,  and 

dining  -  room      a      few      because  of  its  roundness  and  strange  shape  it 

miuatea  when  lAmpson      is  thought  to  be  a  burial-ground.    That  might 

stepped  into  the  room      account    for    the   chapel  also.     However,    no 

throt^h  the  open  wiO'      communicatioD  has  ever  been  found,  probably 

dow.  bec&use  no  etBcient  means  have  been  taken. 

*'  Bob  I  "      exclaimed      The  lord  of  the  manor  will   not  allow  any 

Tom.   "Why  this  melo-      digging,  and   there   is  a  stroi^  local  feeling 

ramatic  appearance?  And 

/hat  have  you  been  doing 

11  day?"  ^ 

"I  didn't  wai 
soen  coming  hew.  Your  elciU 
in  detection  has  roused  opposi- 
tion, and  at  this  present  mo- 
ment there  are  two  detectives 
in  the  place." 

And  then  he  related  all  that 
IiHd  happened  to  him  during; 
the  day,  and  the  part  he  had 
iigreed  to  take  early  on  the 
morrow.  When  he  arrived  at 
the  description  of  the  scene  he 

had     witnessed     at     the     ruins,  -■' 

W'ayne  put  in  eagerly — 

"There  is  a  pa«»age,  then?  1 
was  sure  of  it.  When  thi- 
ll anor  HoTise  wiiK  being  got 
I'eady  for  Mrs.  Strode's  coming," 
ho  e^tplained  rapidly,  "behind 
the  canva.s  of  one  of  the  bed- 
I'ooms.  which  had  probably 
not  been  touched  for  two  hun- 
<lred  years,  there  was  found 
in  the  thickness  of  the  walls 
a  cupboard,  which  the  work- 
men declared  was  hollow,  and 
that  some  further  hole  was 
cleverly  hidden.  John  Strode 
fetched  the  rector,  who  is  an 
Hntfquary.  And  the  rector  has 
iilways    maintained    that,   if    it 

onuld  be  found,  there  is  another  f 

entrance  to  the  room.  But  he 
could  not  find  out  the  secret 
of  it." 

"But  what  has  that  got  to  do 
M'hat  Bob  saw  at  the  ruins  ?" 
iisked. 

••  I  believe  that  is  the  Other  end," 
Wayne   eagerly.      "There   is  a  passage  '-*^-.         ^/i  \  '-^^  *^ 

from     the    cupboard,    and    that    is    it« 
outlet.       The     old      chapel     was     mce  Geoige  looked  like  a.  statue.— i:^  »m. 
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against  the  disturbance  of  the  i*ujns,  dei^pile 
the  legends  of  buried  treasure  and  ghoi^ts.*' 

*'I  think  he  got  in  at  the  other  end,**  said 
Lampson,  "if  there  is  a  passage.  And  this 
is  why  I  think  so.  It  wa«  the  man  Jones  I 
had  driven  from  Doncaster,  S<x)n  aftt»r  four 
I  watched  both  men  go  dow^n  the  village 
towards  the  Manor  Hjjuse.  Half  an  hoiu* 
later  I  met  the  man  Loris  returning  alone. 
At  six  or  thereabouts,  this  man  Jones  ap- 
peared from  under  the  chapel.     It  all  tallies." 

**Then  he  has  had  wit  enough  to  get  into 
the  place  somehow,"  said  Tom,  "and  discover 
the  entrance  in  your  priest's  room,  Wayne.  T 
had  better  go  up  and  warn  Mrs.  Stix)de  at  once." 

"You  will  frighten  her  out  of  her  wit<i,'' 
said  Wayne. 

"I  will  tell  her  husband  then,  and  Ix^g  him 
•    not  to  tell  her." 

'*3ut  John  would.  He'd  make  a  teiTific 
i*ow,  and  have  the  whole  place  ransacked— and 
tlnd  nothing.  The  better  plan  would  be  to 
interc€»pt  them  from  the  other  end." 

Tom  thought  a  moment  and  pulled  out  bis 
watch. 

**  It 's  nearly  half-past  nine.  You  go  back 
to  the  mn.  Bob,  have  your  supper,  and  go  to 
bed.  Let  that  fellow  Loris  see  you,  or  he  11 
wonder  what  you're  about.  Then  slip  out: 
I'll  be  waiting  for  you  at  the  bottom  of  the 
hill." 

Lampson  nodded. 

"  I  will  have  a  lantern  and  matches  and  a 
thick  stick.  And  it  *s  odd  if  we  aren't  together 
a  match  for  Mr.  Jones," 

**  It  would  have  been  better,  perhaps,  if  I M 
waited  to  see  what  he  was  going  to  do  next," 
said  Lampson  thoughtfully. 

"If  all  our  suppositions  are  correct,  he  is 
probably  going  to  take  the  child  from  Mrs. 
Strode's  care,  and  return  him  to  His  lightful 
owner.  It  would  be  a  help  if  we  knew  a  little 
more." 

"My  mother  has  started  a  theory  about 
''  his  rightful  owner,"  said  Wayne;  "and  I 
think  it  is  borne  out.  You  know  she  still 
keeps  up  her  interest  in  foreign  politics.  This 
afternoon,  when  the  post  came  in,  a  rather 
strange  thing  happened.  She  had  a  letter 
from  one  of  those  imsettled  Courts  in  Southern 
Europe.  The  reigning  Prince  is  a  most  interest- 
ing character,  and  was  educated  in  England 
Ijefore  there  was  any  thought  of  his  succeed- 
ing. He  married  an  English  girl.  Lady  Ileeii 
Cadwallon,  and  his  methods  of  government 
don't  appeal  to  some  of  his  subjects,  being 
too  enlightened.  The  English  girl  diecl 
in  giving  birth  to  a  son  two  years  ago. 
The  poor  Pi'ince  was  heart-broken,  and  .  the 
Opposition — that  is  to  say,  a  section  of 
barbaixjus  malcontents — ^stole  the  baby  and 
hid  it  away  for  about  a  month.  It  was  re- 
covered, thanks  to  some  English  manservant 
of  the  Princess ;  now  do  you  see  ? " 


Tom  jumped  up  with  an  exclamation. 

"Well,  my  mother's  correspondent  to-diiy 
says  that  the  baby  has  again  disappeai'ed ; 
but  this  time  she  thinks  it  is  a  ruse  of  the 
father's  to  keep  the  child  safe.  Now  I  am 
coming  to  the  confirmation  of  all  this— this 
afternoon.  That  little  lad  was  on  my  couch 
stuffing  himself  with  strawberries,  and  Ge<ii-gc* 
his  man,  was  standing  over  him  to  see  he  didn't 
choke,  when  mother  began  reading  that  letter 
aloud.  In  spite  of  his  self-control — and  he's 
got  a  fair  share — I  saw  he  was  startled  and 
keenly  interested.  Somehow,  the  truth  flashed 
into  my  mind  at  once,  and  I  watched  him. 
Tht^i-e  was  a  little  square  newspaper,  too: 
my  mother  dropped  it,  and  he  was  ujjon  it 
in  a  second,  handing  it  to  her  with  fingers 
which  I  could  see  were  itching  to  siiatrli 
<3lf  its  wrapper.  This  interest  was  so  notia*- 
able  that  I  begged  mother  to  see  what 
the  news  in  it  was.  Well  I  it  said  that  the 
little  *  Illustrissimus '  had  been  sent  to  hLs 
mother's  relations  in  England  for  change  of 
air  and  scenery ;  evidently  the  paragraph 
had  been  inspired  to  mislead.  The  tempta- 
tion to  me  to  put  my  suspicion  to  the  to^t. 
was  too  great,  and  I  took  the  paper  and 
read  aloud  the  titles  and  names  of  the  little 
Prince.  The  baby  instantly  pricked  up  his 
1^1*8,  and  looked  at  me  with  that  funny  smile 
of  comprehension  and  toleration  of  all  tilings, 
as  if  nothing  and  no  one  -<;ould  play  tricks 
with  him  midiscovered:  he's  the  cutest  litllt- 
beggar !  And  then  he  rattled  off  the  titles  after 
lue,  as  glibly  as  you  please,  with  a  lot  moix* 
gibberish.  Mother  looked  so  startled.  She 
dropped. her  eye-glasses,  and  as  Geoi-ge  stcjoped 
to  pick  them  up,  I  heard  her  say  softly  to  him  - 

"*It  is  Larry,  tl>en,  George?* 

"George  looked  like  a  statue,  and  his  fact- 
was  a  mask  of  *  non-comprehension,  a«5  he 
answei-ed — 

"  *  Madame?' 

"  It  was  admirable.  That  was  all  tluit. 
passed ;  but  he  knows  that  we  suspect.  Now , 
Tom,  go  on  with  your  plan." 

"Then  this  chap  who  followed  us  and 
the  man  Jones  ai-e  tho  enemies  for  the 
present  to  be  confoimded.  Set  on  by  soiii*^ 
reward,  doubtless,  as  we  were?" 

"Yes;  don't  go  and  think,  though,  th.it 
any  harm  is  meant  to  the  chOd.  I  gather 
that  all  they  want  is  to  get  hold  of  hinu 
and  coerce  the  father  through  him." 

"It  is  no  question  of  revolvers,  you  think? 
I  am  afraid  I  don't  agree  with  you." 

"Certainly  not.  Just  bafflement,  and  a 
little  imprisonment,  if  you  could  manage  it, 
whilst  the  baby  moves  on." 

rThe  baby  will  have  to  go?" 

"Oh,  yes,  poor  little  chap  I  now  they  have 
found  him  out.  He's  a  jolly  little  lad," 
responded  Wayne ;  "  I  only  wish  I  could  have 
a  hand  in  helping  him." 
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All    that    they,  had    heara    and    awppoHed,      fully.      "But  we  ahaJl  have    two   vUlains   U) 
made   the  friends    yet  the  m<»«   eager   that      settle  with,  remember.    !  must  go  ■""*  meet 


their  plans  should  succeed  in  fruBtratinf; 
Lnrry's  enemies.  There  was  little  time  to 
lose.  Uow  Jones  had  made  himself  aequainted 
with  the  secret  of  the  passf^e,  if  paitsage 
there  were,  between  the  Manor  and  the  rhapel 
was  a  mystery;  but  it  was  evident  from  the 


Lampscin,  as  1  said.  But  it  mig^t  have  been 
better  that  he  should  have  stayed  at  the  inn 
if  we  aren't  going  to  explore  tJiat  paflsage." 

■■  Bring  him  back  here.  I  sh^l  not  sleep, 
and  I  will  have  the  library  window  left  un- 
faiitiMied,     I  often  don't  go  to  bod,"  he  ui'ged. 


There  i 


e  escitemeiit  in  her  whole 


words  of  the  telegi'aiu  tliat  some  plan  of  ab- 
<luct)on  was  to  be  carried  out  the  next  day — 
Saturday, 

"  I  should  be  inclined  lo  advise  you  not  to 
explore  that  chapel  outlet,"  Wayne  said  after 
a.  long  discussion  ;  "  you  don't  want  to  stumble 
over  Jones.  How  would  it  be  to  await  him 
in  the  morning  with  Lampeon  and  the  cart— 
yourself  concealed,  I  mean  ?  " 

"  It  might   be  best,"  Tom  agreed  thought- 


Later,  Wayne  had  himself  moved  to  tiie 
library,  and  when  presently  Jtfrs.  Pountayne 
looked  in,  he  welcomed  the  illuminafcion  which 
a  talk  with  her  niight  bring. 

Wayne's  couch  had  been  eo  placed  that  he 
could '  took  across  the  garden  and  catch  the 
last  rays  of  the  evening  light  upon  the  oppo- 
site hill  across  the  valley,  and  yet  benefit  to 
the  utmost  from  the  reading-lamp  on  the  table 


■S3<i 


she  sat  as  If  fitHcinated.— p.  8M. 


at  his  elbon'.  Mi's.  FuiiiitayiK'  was  sitting  id  ;i 
low  chair  di'awn  seur  the  (xiiich,  and  the  light 
shone  upon  her  fiffure  mid  tncf  and  the  quii-k 
in<\Teiuei)bs  of  her  delicate  bauds,  framed  in 
their  soft  lucen,  as  in  forvicn  fashion  ttlie 
moved  thera  rapidLy  in  tulkin);. 
At  one  side  of  the  wide  window  the  tcmioc 

,  fell  in  a  Hudden  slope  to  the  gravelled  path 
encircling  the  lawn.     The  long  tentre  window 

,of  the  bay:  stood  wide  open,  and  the  e<Hd 
wind  flapped  th,e  curtain  and  wafted  iu  the 
scents  and  little  summer  noiws. 

Wayne   lay   thinking,    his  daik    eyes  fixed 
upop  the  dim  scene  outaide. 

"  1  fancy  I   saw  something  move,"  he  sud- 
denly said. 

.    Mrs.  Fountayne  looked  at  him  quickly. 


"  Yon  B»w  sunn- 
'thing?  WhMvu 
it?  SbaU  I  nU 
Waraon?" 

"  No,  niothfl. 
It  was  a  mu- 
but  it  is  not  u- 
he  wants;  I  ei- 
pect  Tom  or  Lam|>- 
Bon  will  merl  I'l 
his  requirempDt. 
He  want«d  lo  >rr 
if  Uiey  were  hn- 
— that  is  all.  pn- 
bably." 

A  startled  M 
came  into  -Miv 
Fountayne'a  hr 
liant  cye«. 

"Are  you.siiivii 

Wayne  ?    Did  ra 

"Yes,  mother,' 
Ag&in  he  )i^ 
tated.  SbouU  b- 
confide  to  t-- 
mother  thnt  it- 
f^ure  he  had  si: 
had  Kvived 
taoet  unpli'DM 
recoUection,  ^i 
th&t  be  had  >i 
recognised  in 
movement  ma" 
the  trees  th*  :• 
drapery  of  it 
pale  pint  il:*' 
which    SybeU  h.: 

W^ayne  lo- 
Sybel)  dearlv.  i:- 
hod  full  t^u^t  ' 
her  ultimali'  •^■~ 
cretioD.  Bui  ' 
had  realised  iy* 
the  sense  of  o^- 
had  fretted  her  pi"ii 
lOre  likely  to  act  wi> 
if  left  to  herself  and  the  natural  guiding. 
her  pride,  than  if  her  waj-B-  were  poinuJ  ■ 
or  guarded  by  other  people.  He  bad  >■>■■ 
rightly  the  signs  of  some  hidden  exciteiinn'  ' 
lier  manner  all  that  day,  and  somewhat  s*'' 
liad  watched  her  disappear  from  the  !»' 
afUT-tea.  He  knew  almost  tm  well  as  Ui'"'-' 
slie  had  told  him  that  she  had  had  ^"■■ 
coiumunication  with  Baron  Onheim.  Hf  "' 
shown  her  the  letter  written  to  himself;  u^- 
snivly  would  be  warning  enough.  8oi>' 
though  he  feared  she  was  keeping  sonif  'i 
jtointment  with  the  baron,  he  would  not  t"'"^ 
her,  even  to  her  mother. 
"I  shall  ring  for  Warson,"  Sirs.  FouuW;'' 


vation   and 
spirit,  b<i 
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said  decidedly.  **Hpw  do  you  know  it  is 
Tom  be  wants  ?  More  likely  spoons  and  forks." 
'^If  you  will  sit  do^n  again^  mother,  I  will 
tell  you  what  has  happened.  I  can't  go  to 
bed.  Even  when  one  is  helpless,  one's  clothes 
on  suggest  a  certain  readiness." 

And  then  he  told  so  much  of  the  story  as 
Lampson  had  related. 

**And  you  were  right  about  that  passage, 
then,  all  along  ?  And  you  think  Mr.  Lampson 
was  discovered?"  she  asked  quickly,  when  he 
had  finished. 

"  Most  probably.  A  detective  is  very  quick. 
And  he  would  want  to  know  what  use  Lamp- 
son  was  going  to  make  of  hia  discovery  and 
follow  him.  That  is  my  reading,  partly;  it 
may  not  be  all." 

"And  they  are  all  now  wandering  about 
after  each  other?"  Mrs.  Fountayne  remarked. 
"It  is  very  feeble  of  Tom.  I  shouldn't  have 
thought  it  of  him.  He  should  have  got  the 
police." 

"  He  has  had  no  time,  and,  you  see,  it  is  only 
guess-work.  All  that  he  had  to  go  upon  was 
the  advertisement,  and  the  objectionable  ap- 
pearance of  the  man  at  the  station  and  of  his 
employer.    Ah  I " 

For  steps  were  sounding  along  the  terrace, 
and  in  a  minute  or  two  Tom  re-entered  the 
room. 

Wayne  turned  to  him  eagerly.  The  sight 
of  his  sturdy  strength  was  reassuring  to  his 
anxiety.    , 

"  Well  ?  "  he  asked.     "  What  have  you  done?" 

"  Sent  Lampson  to  bed  by  way  of  the  back 
door,  and  nearly  tumbled  over  someone  in 
the  shrubbery  out  there  who  was  very  anxious 
to  see  i^ho  we  both  were.  One  of  your  men 
on  the  watch?" 

"No,"  said  Wayne  quietly,  scrutinising  Tom's 
face.  "He  has  been  looking  in  here,  too.  I 
expect  he  may  be'  the  man  Lampson  discovered 
at  the  chapel— Jones,  or  sent  by  him?" 

His  tone  was  questioning. 

"Then  I  wish  I  had  looked  at  him  better, 
I  only  said,  'All  right,  we're  coming  in  to 
bed  now.    Good-night.'" 

"  And  what^  did  he  say  ?  " 

Wayne  tried  to  hide  the  anxiety  in  his  voice. 

"*  Good-night,  sir,'  in  a  non-committal  way. 
If  that  is  the  man,  he  will  be  someone  to 
reckon  with  if  we  come  to  blows.  He  was  a 
big  fellow." 

"Did  he  see  Lampson?" 

"No;  fortunately  not." 

"  W^hat  have  you  settled  to  do?" 

"Take  your  advice.  Lampson  will  have  the 
c^rt  ready  at  the  inn  at  the  time  fixed,  and 
i  shall  be  at  the  chapel  by  three  or  before." 

"You  will  use  this  room,  Tom,  I  hope.  It 
is  easy  to  get  in  and  out." 

Then  he  turned  to  his  mother. 

"Sybell  has  forgotten  me  to-night,  mother. 
I  wonder  why  she  has  not  been  in  to  say  'Good- 


night.'   It  is  getting  late  for  her.    Will  you 
tell  her  to  come  before  she  goes  up-stairs." 

His  tone  betrayed  uneasy  anxiety,  and  Mrs. 
Fountayne  looked  at  him  in  concern.    And  as  . 
if  in  answer,  almost   while   he  spoke,  Sybell 
presented  herself  at  the    open   window  from 
the  garden.  « 

A  dark  cloak  was  thrown  aroimd  her  slim 
figure,  and.  there  was  excitement  in  her,  whole 
appearance  as  she  entered,  throwing  ^  off.  the 
cloak,  and  quickly  closing  the  window  and 
shutters  behind  her.  ,_^ 

"I   have   something  to  tell  you,"  she   said 
softly,  with  a  catch  in  her  breath,  turning  her 
eyes  from  Tom's  grave  observation*    "Mother, . 
sit  down  again.    I  have  found— found " 


M' 


CHAPTER   VIII. 

SYBELJi. 

EBT  me  once  again,  I  beg  you,  this 
afternoon,  in  the  lane  where  we 
walked." 
This  note  had  been  delivered  into 
Sybell's  hands  by  a  garden  boy  during  the 
morning.  At  first  nothing  but  anger  had 
stirred  in  her  as  she  read  the  letter. 

"  This  is  too  much ! "  she  thought,  angrily. 
"Am  I  a  housemaid  to  steal  out  into  a  lane, 
does  he  think?"  And  then  softer  feelings 
prevailed. 

She  recollected  that  she  had  not  once  been 
too  proud  to  walk  there  ;  had,  indeed,  swerved 
aside  gladly,  in  her  delight  at  seeing  her  lover 
that '  afternoon  two  years  ago,  on  her  way 
from  church.  • 

"I  will  go,"  she  thought  proudly,  recollect- 
ing the  letter  to  her  brother,  "and  I  will 
know  the  truth." 

Sybell  sat  motionless,  as  she  had  been 
sitting  for  an  hour  past,  within  a  cleft  of 
the  cliff  formed  by  the  cutting  of  the  lane 
along  the  hill,  the  lane  which  Lampson  had 
at  first  intended  to  follow  on  his  way  to 
Fountaynes,  and  from  which  he  had  diverged. 
It  was  along  this  grassy  lane  that  she  had 
walked  that  Sunday  afternoon,  when  her 
lover  had  given  her  to  understand,  in  ten- 
derest  accents  of  self-effacement,  that  he 
would  not  spoil  her  life.  She  had  suffered 
deeply,  much  more  than  even  her  mother 
had  guessed,  and  perhaps  the  keejiest  part  of 
the  suffering  was  self-scorn  that  she  had 
given  her  love  to  one  who  valued  it  so 
lightly. 

The  whole  wide  plain  between  the  hills 
lay  spread  out  before  her.  Somehow  the 
sight  of  Fountaynes  down  across  the  valley 
amongst  its  trees  gave  a  sense  of  peace  and 
security,  acting  like  a  balm  to  her  sore 
spirit.       Sybell's  pretty    eyes,    searching    the 
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landsoupe,  grew  mournful    as  the  iniisclos  of  manner   familiar   to    her— shp    soon   saw  was 

the  delicate  eyoIidB  drooped  above  them.    And  iiot  the  one  eh«  wa«  expecting, 

then  the  colour  rushod  into  her  face,  and  her  But    who   was    ho?'  A    groom,    apparently, 

breath   came   fast,   as    ahe    became    aware    of  from   the   Manor  House.      A   fnint  wonder,  ax 

the   flg^ire  of  a  nuvn  standing  within   the  en-  she   watched  him    clunb    hither    and    thithor. 

i^loBure  of  the  little  chapel  down  below.     Had  and   finally  stand  under  the   larches,  arrestwi 

he  tnistAken   the   cart   track   by  St.   Aldyth'a  htr  att'Cntion.     Had   be  conie  to  poke  about, 

and  the  Manor  fields  for  the  lane  wheru  she  attracted  by  the  legends  of  buried  treasure  ? 

awaited  him  P  It    was    a    nolitavy,    purpoeeless    place    for    a 

She  was   wearing    a    biscuit-coloi:rod    dresa,  groom  to  be  spending  bis  time  in. 

a  dress  which  would  render  her  unnoticeable  Sybell    glanced    again    hither    and    thither 

against  the  wrtcti  limestone  of  the  clifT.     She  down    the    lane,   along  which    she    could    see 
was  not  too  far  c,^ove  him  to  recognise  anyone    '  some    distance.     Still    no    one   was    in    sight ; 

ahe   knew,  or   to  see  his   niovenients,  whilst  and  then  a  nlight  rustic  caused  her  to    look 

herself  remaining  unseen  ;    but  the   man   she  down    the   steep    bank    beneath    her.      Below 

was  now  observing— though  in  some    elusive  her.   on    u    lower   level    than    her   own.    and 


'  she  cried  passionately.— 


One  Of  THE  Greatest, 
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Tirithin  a  few  paces  cf  her  sequestered  seat, 
half-hidden  by  the  bole  of  a  mountain  ash, 
the  man  she  had  waited  for  was  standing. 
A  field-glass  was  in  his  hand,  and  he  was 
intently  observing,  as  sh^  had  done,  the 
i^rey  figfurc  of  the  man  below. 

Sybell's  first  impulse  was  to  spring  up  and 
announce  herself;  her  second,  as  h€»r  eyes 
rested  more  observantly  on  the  intent  face 
and  figiu^,  to  crouch  stUl  further  in  her 
cleft  of  refuge.  It  was  not  she  on  whom 
he  was  so  intent;  she  was  not  in  his  mind, 
;is  he  was  in  hers.  Shaken,  with  every  nerve 
and  fibi-e  of  her  being  trembling  at  his  near- 
ness, she  sat  as  if  fascinated. 

He  v/as  extremely  handsome;  and  she  had 
been  so  young!  Unconsciously,  her  mmd 
liegaii  to  make  excuse,  whilst  her  ey<?s,  bc*- 
coniing  critical,  took  in  the  changes  which 
the  two  years  since  she  had  seen  him  had 
wrought.  Cruelty  and  hardness  were  written 
on  his  face,  as  well  as  in  the  clutch  of  the 
white  fingei*s.  With  a  feeling  of  horror 
Sybell  recognised  that  she  was  afraid  of  him. 
She  dared  not  speak  or  show  herself. 

Had  he  seen  her?  How  had  he  reached 
liis  present  position  unseen  by  her?  The 
beautiful  wide  margins  of  the  rutty  lane, 
(•overed  with  softest  turf,  must  have  made 
his  approach  noiseless. 

Presently  she  turned  her  eyes  in  the 
direction  of  the  baron's  intent  gaze,  and 
saw  that  the  grey  figure  he  was  wat<;hing 
had  moved  along  undei^  the  larches,  and  was 
now  standing  motionless,  half-hidden  by 
their  slender  stems.  Into  her  mind  there 
flitted  slowly  a  sense  of  stress  and  crisis. 

A  little  cloud  of  dust  arose  below — the  sound 
of  something  falling— the  same  sound  which 
was  riveting  Lampson*s  strained  attention 
<lown  below,  ascended  through  the  quiet 
air  to  the  two  watchers  up  above. 

Sybell  glanced  along  the  dark  greenness 
below  the  larches.  The  grey  figure  was'  no 
loiigrT  there;  it  had  withdrawn.  The  en- 
closure seemed  empty,  left  to  the  evening 
stillness. 

And  then  suddenly,  rising  from  the  ground 
as  it  were,  another  man  stood  on  a  mound 
ot  debris  in  full  view,  for  a  second  or  two, 
of  the  eyes  above. 

8ylx»U  shrank  as  the  baron  uttered  a 
quick  exclamation  of  surprise,  and,  dash- 
ing down  the  8loi)e  below,  hurried  into  the 
<»n closure.  She  watched  him  gain  the  mound 
sind  eagerly  gi-eet  the  man  who  had  just 
appeared.  Some  explanations  evidently  fol- 
lowed, and  the  baron  drew  from  his  pocket 
;i  paper— a  lettc^r  apparently— on  which  the 
ntlier  wrote  or  sketched  rapidly  for  a  minutt\ 
Then  the  two  cautiously  followed  in  the 
<lirection  the  grey  figure  had  taken  through 
the  larches;  and  the  enclosure  was  again  left 
solitary  in  the  glow  of  sunset. 


Pi*esently  Sybell  rose  froin  her  crouched 
position  and  walked  homewards  along  the 
lane,  her  senses  dazed  and  tired.  What  had 
the  baron's  letter  to  her  meant?  What 
could  it  all  mean— the  scepe  she  had  wit- 
nessed? What  had  brought  these  three  men 
to  such  a  place? 


.    CHAPTER    IX. 

IN    THE      GARDEN. 

I 

SUMMONED  to  Yorkshire  by  what  seemed 
to  promise  a  crisis  in  his  fortunes, 
Baron  Onheim  had  walked  over  the 
hill  from  the  station  in  the  coal  village 
of  Mexton— the  colliery  on  the  Fountaynes 
property  which  was  now  happily  bringing 
sonui  measure  pf  prosperity  to  its  master 
During  some  arrangements  he  made  at  the 
station,  he  heard  enough  of  this  new  source 
of  income  to  make  him  very  angry  as  he  ro- 
flected  on  the  silence  with  which  Mr.  Fouu- 
tayne  had  treated  his  threat. 

He  had  come  down  on  receipt  of  the  news 
of  I^ny's  wherealx)uts,  intending  to  take 
charge  of  the  child  himself.  He  had  been 
startled  at .  first  in  Fleet  Street  at  sight  of 
Tom,  whom  he  well  remembered  and  hated, 
and  at  the  further  coincidence  of  his  little 
kinsman  being  sheltered  so  near  to  Foun- 
taynes, with  which  he  liad  again  opened 
comnmnication. 

Sy bell's  two  letters— found  amongst  other 
papers  some  days  before — had  suggested  to 
him  a  means  of  replenishing  his  purse  which, 
properly  worked,  might  prove  more  lucrative 
than  the  possession  of  Sybell  herself.  At  least, 
it  was  worth  trying.  But  he  had  taken  care 
to  woihI  his  threat  so  carefully  as  to  suggest 
other  than  its  real  meaning  to  Sybell  herself,  ^ 
should  it  be  shown  to  her;  and,  as  we  have 
seen,  he  had  contrived  that  a  request  for  a 
meeting  should  be  conveyed  into  her  htands. 
He  had  an-ived  in  the  lane  later  than  Sybell 
expected,  and  when  she  did  not  appear,  his 
wrath  grew  proportionately  with  his  interest 
in  the  proceedings  down  in  the  enclosure  of 
the  chapel. 

After  recognising  and  joining  Jones,  whose 
plans  had  hfnm  hastily  arranged  in  his  cer- 
tainty of  being  able  to  capture  Larry,  the 
l>aron  determined  to  make  another  attempt 
at  threatening  or  coercing  Sybell.  If  she  had 
not  seen  and  watched  him  that  afternoon —  - 
hei-self  unseen  —  possibly  he  might  have  in 
some  measure  prevaikMi  with  her  in  the  pas- 
sionate interview  which  he  succeeded  in 
forcing  upon  her  that  evening. 

When  her  mother  had  left  the  drawing- 
room  to  seiik  Wayne  in  the  library,  Sybell 
liad  l)een  lured  by  the  beauty  of  the  night 
out  into  the  garden.  She  was  very  unhappy, 
with  the  unhappiness    that   comes  of  broken 
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confidence  and  of  the  failure  of  idols. 
All  through  dinner  every  nerve  had  heen 
on  the  stretch,  causing  Tom  to  notice  the 
brightness  of  her  eyes,  the  brilliant  colour 
coming  and  going  on  her  cheek,  and  the 
C3rnical  nature  of  the  remarks  she  had  con- 
tributed to  the  conversation.  But  after  a 
little  the  conversation  took  a  startling  turn. 

*?  Where  is  Mr.  Lampson?"  Sybell  had 
asked  when  something  was  said  about  his 
absence. 

"I  believe  he  is  busy  misleading  a  man 
who  is  after  Larry,"  Tom  had  answered.  **  He 
went  off  this  morning  with  that  purpose,  and 
had  got  himself  up  really  very  well  as  a 
groom."  < 

"As  a  groom?"  Sybell  exclaimed. 

The  scene  of  the  afternoon  presented  itself 
before  her  eyes,  and  she  remembered  now  the 
air  of  familiarity  with  which  the  grey  figure 
in  the  chapel  enclosure  had  seemed  to  be 
invested. 

**  Was  he  dressed  in  grey?"  she  asked  quickly. 

"Yes;  he  looked  most  horsey." 

"Then  it  was  he  I  saw.  I  wondered  why 
he  seemed  familiar.  What  man  is  he  mis- 
leadmg?" 

"A  man  from  London,  who  was  telegraphed 
for  by  Loris,  that  other  man  I  told  you  of, 
who  was  shadowing  us.  The  whole  thing  is 
getting  most  intricate,"  said  Tom  lightly. 

Sybell  pondered  what  Baron  Onheim's  in- 
terest in  these  men  could  be,  and  soi^ie  sus- 
picions of  the  truth  crossed  her  mind.  Hod 
she,  Sybell,  been  in  truth  nothing  but  an  after- 
thought, remembered  because  he  happened  to 
be  in  the  neighbourhood  upon  other  business .' 
Perhaps  it  was  fortunate  that  this  belief 
should  have  occurred. 

The  drawing-room  was  too  confined,  with 
.  its  look  of  gentle  peace  and  security,  and  the 
thousand  and  one  trifling  evidences  of  a  happy, 
assured  life,  for  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unrest  possessing  Sybell's  spirit.  She 
threw  a  cloak  round  her  pretty  dress,  and 
began  to  pace  the  g^velled  circle  round  the 
lawn. 

At  the  further  end  of  the  lawn  the  path, 
diverging  under  the  beeches,  inclined  down- 
wards towards  the  bank  of  a  little  stream— 
the  same  stream,  in  fact,  grown  larger,  which 
had  its  spring  two  miles  away  near  St.  Aldyth*s 
chapel.  Crossing  a  rustic  wooden  bridge,  the 
path  again  rose  through  devious '  windings  to 
the  level  of  the  lawn  and  the  windows. 

As  for  the  second  time  in  her  hurried  pacing 
Sybell  reached  the  little  bridge,  she  was 
startled  at  sight  of  a  man's  figure  leaning 
upon  it.  For  a  moment  her  thoughts  turned 
to  flight,  and  she  half  paused  to  retrace  her 
steps.  Then,  even  in  the  gloom  recognising 
the  tall  figure,  she  awaitcnl  him  as  he  ad- 
vanced to  meet  her. 

"SybeUI" 


"Baron  Onheim!" 

For  a  second  or  two  they  stood,  striving  to 
see  each  other's  faces,  where  nothing  was 
visible  but  faint  shadowy  outlines.  The  man 
put  out  his  hand,  and  Sybell,  infiuejiced  by 
the  strange  power  of  a  strong  will,  let  hers 
rest '  within  it.  How  large  and  capable  and 
strong  that  grasp  when  the  darkness  hid  it^ 
cruelty ! 

"  I  haye  had  to  seek  you.  You  did  not  come,*' 
he  reproached. 

"Why  should  I  come?"  Sybell  asked,  as, 
recollecting  herself,  she  withdrew  her  hand. 

"You  are  pitiless.  Don't  you  believe  that. 
I  have  suffered,  too,  in  this  renunciation  ? " 

"I  do  not  know,"  said  Sybell  proudly. 

"Could  you  not  tell?  Has  your  own  heai-t 
through  these  two  long  years  grown  cold?" 

He  tried  to  put  his  arm  round  her,  but  she 
slipped  aside. 

"I  see.  I  am  answered,"  he  said  passion- 
titely.  "Not  thus  did  the  girl  I  love  avoid 
my  arms." 

"The  girl  you  said  you  loved,"  broke  in 
Sybell,  goaded  to  wrath  by  the  insolence  in 
his  tone,  "was  a  girl,  ignorant^  innocent, 
deluded.  Now  she  is  a  woman,  and  knows 
what  your  love  was  worth." 

"I  loved  you  truly,"  he  said  quickly. 

"For  what  you  thought  I  could  brin^  you." 

"How  could  I  bring  you  to  penury?"  be 
remonstrated.  "Would  it  have  been  true 
love  to  please  myself  and  take  you  ai^ay  to 
a  wandering  life  such  as  mine?" 

"You  needn't  have  wandered,"  she  said 
contemptuously. 

"What  could  I  do?  What  else  was  there 
for  me?  I  was  exiled  fi-om  Court,  I  ivas  de- 
barred the  army.  Could  you  have  lived  in 
that  mountain  turret  away  an^ong  the  hills 
without  society  or  friends?  I  had  not  means 
enough  for  anything  else." 

"Yet  you  do  not  live  there,"  sarcastically. 

"I?  I  am  alone;  I  struggle  through, "  he 
Implied.  "  A  man  can  live  on  almost  nothing. 
It  is  different  for  a  woman.  I  sometiuid^ 
scarcely  know  which  way  to  ttim  for  hread." 

"  So  you  levy  blackmail  and  foster  dissension 
against  your  Prince,"  she  scorned. 

"Those  are  ugly  accusations.  I  do  not  know 
what  you  mean." 

"You  know  well  enough.  You  put  a  price 
upon  my  letters— my  two  poor  little  innocent 
letters "    Her  voice  broke  with  anger. 

Misinterpreting  her  emotion,  he  said  quickly : 

"Your  letters  to  me  are  priceless;  but  you 
shall  have  them "    He  stopped. 

"At  a  price,  I  presume.  Oh,  yes!  31  y 
brother  showed  me  your  letter.  Tb  redeem 
them  would  mean- a  year's  income.  They  art* 
not  worth  it !  Let  them  go ! "  She  spoke* 
passionately.  "  I  am  not  afraid  t  do  your 
worst !  Only,  I  grieve  that  I  ever  knew  you." 
Her  voice  shook. 


Peerhii  caattonily  oat  ol  tbe  dirker  tptct.—p.  844, 
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"  Sybell,  do  not  say  that.  I  have  been  faith- 
ful all  this  time,  hoping  that  sojnething. might 
arise.  You  have  not  married,  you  care  still. 
I  am  in  hope  of  better  prospects ;  even  how, 
if  things  go  well— and  they  must— my  claims 
in  my  own  land  .will  be  recognised,  or  my 
Prince  will  rue  the  day."  He  spoke  ^savagely. 
**But  you-:-you  have  mistaken,"  his  voice 
changing.  "I  asked  no  price.  I  ^vrote  to 
your  brother  because  I  wanted  to  hear  about 
you— for  n»  other  reason.  But  I  confess  I 
.wrote  in  t«rms  which  I  thought  would  bring 
a  reply.  It  was  for  that  only,  Sybell.  And 
they  did  not.    So— I  am  here." 

Again  he  approached,  and  would  have 
placed  his  hand  upon  her  arm ;  but  she 
swerved  aside. 

**Do  not  touch  me!"  she  said  passionately. 
"And  understand,  I  do  not  love  you— I 
think  I  hato  you.  I  wish  I  had  never  seen 
you.  Do  you  think  I — I  can  be  treatecl 
tbus,  and  summoned  to  meetings  in  a  lane, 
just  when  it  suits  you — or  be  dogged  in  my 
own  home?  Go!  I  nevel^  want  to  see  or 
4iear  of  you  again  ! " 

"But  you  shall!"  he  exclaimed  with  a 
passion  equal  to  hers.  "I  will  give  you 
■something  to  hate  me  for.  And  if— if  some 
ovil,  some  tragedy,  comes  of  this,  blame 
yourself.  I  would  have  spared— if  you  had 
listened.  Now  I  will  not.  At  least  I  can 
make  someone  suffer." 

"  Threats ! "  said  Sybell  disdainfully,  her 
lieart  sinking  in  spit-e  of  herself,  **the  last 
refuge  of  the  impotent ! " 

For  answer  he  flung  a  packet  at  her  feet. 

"That  is  the  value  I  place  upon  your 
letters,  and  all  that  they  could  bring!  But 
yoii— you  shall  repent !    You  shall  feel ! " 

Sybell  stood,  when  he  ha<l  left  her,  faint 
4ind  irresolute— her  passion  spent,  her  fears 
tumbling  over  one  another.  How  could  he 
hurt?  What  tragedy  could  follow?  What 
had  he  gone  to  do?  She  glanced  round  half 
fearfully  in  the  darkness,  and  hastily  stooped 
to  pick  up  the  packet,  lying,  a  little  square 
of  white,  on  the  path  before  hei*. 

She  hurricKl  away  from  the  biidge  to  the 
level  of  the  lawn,  where  the  sight  of  the 
long  house  front,  with  its  open  windows 
revealing  the  soft  lamplight  within,  telling  of 
««»cunty  and  home,  seemed  to  come  almost  like 
a  blow  to  her  excited  fancy.  She  entered  th<» 
drawing-room,  looking  round  eagerly.  But  it 
was  untenanted :  no  one  was  there.  Her 
mother,  she  remembered,  had  gone  to  the 
library  to  Wayne,  fche  was  about  to  follow, 
when  the  recollection  of  Tom  restrained  her. 
She  stood  irresolute,  pondering.  She  must 
have  comfort,  restoration  to  some  self-resi)ect, 
l>efore  she  went  up  to  bed.  This  interview, 
with  all  that  it  had  claimed  of  her,  had  bowed 
her  to  the  dust. 


The  packet  in  her  hand  attracted  her  at- 
tention. With  a  half  sigh — of  surprise,  of 
satisfaction— she  drew  near  to  a  table  on 
which  stood  a  lamp,  and  laid  it  down  befon* 
her.  Did  it  truly  contain  her  letters?  Hail 
she  recovered  them  so  easily — her  two  poor 
little  letters,  written  in  such  trust  and  inno- 
cence? 

The  tears  came  at  sight  of  her  handwriting 
on  the  cover,  and  blurred  into  indistinctness 
the  two  sheets  of  paper  she  drew  out.  Yes, 
there  they  were  —  one  which  she  glanced 
at  first  (the  last  she  had  in^tten),  telling  her 
lover  of  their  departure  *  from  town.  It  was 
not  long,  covering  but  one  side  of  the  sheet 
of  paper.  She  turned  it  round,  as  though  to 
sissure  herself  that  there  was  no  more,  though, 
in  truth,  she  remembered  every  word  she  had 
written.  Not  by  any  means  had  Sybell 
written  a  love-letter. 

On  the  other  side  was  something  she  had 
not  put  there— a  pencilled  diagram,  with  a 
few  explanatory  words,  written  in  clerk-like 
handwriting— not  the  baron's  foreign  scrawl. 
Sybell  looked  at  it  unregardingly,  not  for  a 
moment  or  so  perceiving  what  it  'was. 
Something  familiar,  though  remote  from  her 
memory,  then  arrested  her  attention.  In  a 
flash,  the  recollection  of  the  afternoon's 
closing  incident  at  the.  chapel  imprinted 
itself  on  Sybell's  brain,  when  she  had  seen 
a  paper— this  letter,  as  ahe  now  felt  con- 
Ment— in  the  baron's  hand.  This  diag^rani 
must  be  what  the  two  men  were  studying, 
must  then  relate  to  what  they  were  so 
eagerly  discussing.  With*  increased  interest 
Sybell  looked  at  the  pencilliugs;  and  as  she 
looked  came  the  recognition! 

She  herself  had  just  such  another  outline 
somewhere,  a  more  careful  pen-and-ink  sketch 
which  she  had  made  for  her  brother  when 
the  discovery  of  the  hidden  room  at  the 
Manor  House  had  aroused  his  interest.  The 
shape  was  the  same.  It  was  the  g^round- 
plan  of  the  priest's  cupboard.  She  had  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  its  identity.  Her  own 
drawing  for  Wayne  had  been  too  careful 
for  her  to  be  mistaken.  But  how  could 
such  a  drawing  be  in  Baron  Onheim's  posses- 
sion ?  What  could  he  want  with .  it  ?  A  coM 
feeling  of  fear  faltered  up  into  SybeU's  mind. 
What  was  this  man  she  had  loved? 

She  examined  the  lines  carefully,  striving 
to  recollect,  to  recall,  to  piece  together  her 
flashes  of  guess-work  into  something  which 
could  guide  her  judgment.. 


On  each   side  of  the   lin«8   illustrating  the 
inner  angle  of  the  little  chamber  a  cross  was 
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indicated,    and     fchese     words     w.ere    written 
above  it:  "Push  wall  on  left  on  either  side." 

At  the  junction  of  the  -  angle  itself  was 
written  another  word,  "Pivot."  Beyond  this 
angle  was  indicated,  a  double  row  of  lines,  the 
meaning  of  which  she  could  not, guess.  .  There 
were  not  more  than  half  a  dozen  lines,  all 
told  ;  they  were  a  mere  hasty  scrav/l ;  and 
yet  Sybell  felt  with  a  certainty  of  -  con victipn 
that  they  were  full  of  meaning.  .What  was 
more,  she  had  seen  them  drawn  that  after- 
noon—by the  man'  Baron  Onheim  had  so 
hastily  gone  down  to  meet ;  and  they  were 
drawn  for  his  instruction  apd  guidance. 

Home  inkling  of  the  truth  wandered  a.cros8 
Sybeirs  brain  as  she  remembered  the  titles 
Larry  had  claimed,  and  recalled  the  baron's' 
history.  It  was  in  connection  with  that  baby 
that  this  man  and  those  other  men  were 
working.  Sybell  felt  sure  now.  It  would  all 
come  clear,  could  she  but  think.  But  her 
brain  was  in  a  whirl. 

Baron  Onheim  had  just  left  her  with  a  threat. 
What  had  he  meant  ?  Had  he  forgotten  the 
diagram  when  he  had  flung  the  letter  at  her  ? 
How  lightly  he  must  have  regarded  her,  that 
he  could  give  this  man — this  tool — her  letter  ! 
Poor  Sybell  tasted  then  to  the  full  the  bitter- 
ness that  her  folly  and  wilfulness  had  brought 
upon  her. 

Studying  the  diagram  more  carefully,  with 
a  view  to  finding  out  its  meaning  as  uncon- 
nected with  herself,  the  word  "  Pivot "  fixed 
itself  on  her  brain. 

"  That  means  that  spmething  turns  on  it," 
she  thought.     "  What  can  it  be  ?  " 

"  Push  wall  on  left  on  either  side." 

**  It  c4innot  be  that  the  whole  walls  revolve. 
How  ct)uld  they  ?  "    she  reflected.  ' 

Again  she  looked  at  the  diagram.  At  last 
.she  saw. 

*'  I  have  it.  Part  of  these  two  walls  near 
the  an^lo  move  on  this  pivot ;  and  these  marks, 
these  other  lines  are  stei)s." 

She  sprang  up  hastily,  the  letter  in  her  hand. 
Passing  through  the  window  of  the  drawing- 
room,  as  the  neai'est  way  to  the  library,  she 
ran  along  the  terrace  and  entered  the  room, 
where,  as  she  had  expected,  she  found  her 
mother  and  brother  and  Tom. 

And  then  all  that  she  had  breath  to  say,  in 
the    surging   emotions    in    which  she   seemed 

♦environed,  was—**  I  have  found  —found "  as. 

rihe  held  the  paper  towards  them. 


CHAPTER    X. 

IN   THE    NIGHT. 

^r^HE   short   summer  night   was    drawing 

'    I  ^     to  the  hour  of  dawning.     There  was 

A         that    indescribable  expectant  stillness 

in  the  air,  that  hush  of  Nature  which 

precedes  the  first  early  twitter  of  the   birds, 


the  first  faint  tinges  of  colour  in  the  eastern 
sky.  Along  the  wide  valley  the  morning 
mists  lay  soft  and  white,  effectually  screening 
any  movements  below  from  eyes  that  might 
be  watching  upon  the  hill. 

An  hour  before,  the  soft  night  wind  had 
gently  stirred  the  curtains  in  Larry's  chamber, 
wafting  them  to  and  fro  with  a  soft  flapping 
sound,  as  if  Nature  were  trying  to  warn  off 
the  approaching  foe.  The  large  room  was  in 
darkness,  all  but  one  comer  of  it,  where  a 
night-light,  deftly  shaded  from  the  baby's 
face,  produced  a  faint  twilight  in  the  room. 
On  the  big  bed — huge  resting  place  for  Larry 
sleeping,  delightful  playing  place  for  Larry's 
awakening  energies— lay  the  little  child  in 
whose  small  being  so  much  hope  and  love 
and  ambition  were  centred. 

He  had,  in  some  restless  mood,  partly  thrown 
aside  his  coverings,  and  lay  in*  the  dimnes^  a 
very  cherub  of  health  and  beauty,  with  soft 
curved  white  arms  ttirown  across  the  lace- 
trimmed  pillow.  His  face  was  flushed  with 
sleep,  his  curls  were  tousled  and  astray,  one 
dimpled  hand  still  closed  over  a  white  l^amb, 
the  plaything  chosen  to  share  his ;  night's 
rejjose.  •  .*** 

Larry  Wiis  beautiful  always— in  laughter,-  in 
woe,  when  the  appeal  of  his  dimmed  eyes  and 
the  pucker  of  his  lips  were  irresistible — never 
more  so,  perhaps,  than  when  asleep.  He 
seemed  crowned  with  some  ineffable  dignity, 
adding  to  the  charm  of  his  loveliness  and 
innocence.  • 

Close  to  the  side  of  the  bed,  between  it  and 
the  door,  was  placed  a  narrow  camp  bedstead, 
on  which  slept  George,  austere  and  alert  even 
in  sleep,  striving  to  keep  himself  trained  to 
awake  at  the  slightest  sound.  His  ideal  was 
a  military  one.  To  much  formal  etiquette 
Larry  hjid  to  conform.  It  was  the  faithful 
servant's  method  of  ketjping  up  the  ceremonies 
which  were  Lairy's  due.  One  hand  now  rested 
on  the  bed  above  Larry's  pillow  within  touch 
of  the  straying  curls  ;  the  other,  thrown  across 
his  own  bed(;lothes,  held  in  loose  grasp  a 
stick,  without  which  George  never  slept.  In 
the  boy's  early  babyhood  they  had  lived  amid 
such  alarms  as  made  many  precautions 
necessary,  and  George  had  not  relaxed  them 
when  the  stress  had  seemed  to  lessen. 

He  had  never  forgotten  the  woe  of  Larry's 
father  when  in  an  unguarded  moment  the 
baby  had  l)een  spirited  away  by  a  woman 
servant,  whom  they  had  not  suspected  of 
being  a  spy.  He  had  got  to  look  upon  every- 
one with  caution,  if  not  suspicion,  and  few 
thing.-j  connected  with  his  charge  escaped  his 
watchful  eyes. 

If  the  monotonous  little  flap  of  the  curtains 
had  at  first  disturbed  George's  light  sleep,  as 
it  continued  It  gradually  worked  into  a  part' 
of  his  di'eam,   and   effectually  veiled  another 
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and  more  continuous,  if  slighter  sound,  which 
was  occasionally  audible.  It  was  so  slight, 
a  mere  movement  of  the  stillness  as  it  were, 
that  to  none  but  the  most  alert  ears  would 
it  have  been  evident. 

A  muffled  movement  as  of  the  friction  of 
wood  with  wood  was  followed  by  a  silence; 
but  the  silence  was  so  full  of  magnetism 
that  it  somehow  disturbed  George's  sleeping 
inteUigence,  causing  him  to  open  his  eyes,  lift 
his  head  slightly  and  glance  at  LaiTy.  He 
deftly  re-arranged  the  boy's  bed-clothes,  which 
had  been  partly  tossed  aside,  and  then  sank 
back  on  his  pillow  without  turning  his  eyes 
in  the  direction  of  the  sound. 

Almost  as  he  had  stirred,  an  ever-widening 
gap  in  the  wall  space  by  the  fire  had  been 
slowly  indicated  by  a  band  of  dimmer  darkness, 
caused  by  the  opening  of  the  cupboard  door 
into  the  room.  A  man's  face,  peering  cautiously 
out  of  this  darker  space,  would  have  been 
inevitably  revealed  if  George  had  roused  suf- 
ficiently to  look  round  or  change  his  position. 
Inste^ad,  he  settled  down  to  slumber  again, 
with  his  face  turned,  as  usual,  to  Larry. 
'He  would  probably  be  next  awakened — the 
thought  occurred  to  him  with  a  thrill  of 
tenderness  for  the  sleeping  child  —  by  the 
patter  patter  of  the  little  soft  hands  upon 
his  face,  by  the  insinuation  of  the  curving 
fingers  under  his  closed  lids,  by  the  urgent 
"  Qpe,  ope  I "  of  the  voice  which  was  music 
to  his  ears.  These  were  Larry's  methods  of 
calling  the  attention  of  his  slave  immediately 
his  own  blue  eyes  opened  to  the  morning's 
sun. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  no  sound  was 
heard,  no  movement  made,  save  the  flap, 
flap  of  the  muslin  against  the  window  frame. 
The  cupboard  door  stood  now  wide  open, 
and  the  man's  face,  showing  dimly  framed 
in  the  square  apertiu^,  was  alert  and  watch- 
ful. At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  made  a 
movement,  slowly  lifting  his  body,  and  climb- 
ing down  into  the  room.  His  movements 
were  stealthy  and  absolutely  silent. 

Before  he  advanced  further,  lie  turned  and 
made  some  arrangements  within  the  recess 
he  had  left,  to  expedite  his  retreat.  The 
shelves,  together  with  the  blankets  and 
dimities  which  usually  occupied  them,  had 
been  withdrawn  out  of  the  way,  into  the 
narrow  room  below,  where  also  a  bundle  of 
lorry's  garments,  hastily  annexed  in  the 
afternoon's  prtiliminary  visit  of  discovery  and 
preparation,  awaited  their  owner. 

Stealing  across  the  room,  and  round  the 
bed,  the  man  stood  motionless  for  a  minute's 
space,  gazing  intently  at  Geor-ge's  sleeping 
face,  and  taking  in  every  detail  of  Larry's 
attitude  and  surroundings.  He  gauged  the 
difficulty  of  his  attempt  to  the  full,  as  the 
alertness  of  George's  attitude  became  gradu- 
ally clearer  in  the  dim  light.    Perhaps  some- 


thing of  his  intent  gaze  penetrated  to  the 
slumbering  man's  brain.  He  stirred  slightly 
and  in  a  second  the  observant  eyes  fixed 
upon  him  were  withdrawn,  and  the  intruder 
sank  swiftly  dawn  beside  the  bed.  He  was 
fully  aware  of  the  risks  he  ran.  The  stick 
in  George's  hand  was  probably  loaded.  No 
other  than  his  deserts  would  be  considered 
to  have  been  meted  out  to  him  if  in  this 
attempt  to  abduct  the  little  child  he  should, 
instead,  lose  his  life. 

Slowiy  he  began  to  raise  his  body  from 
its  recumbent  position  ;  and  as  he  rose,  his 
eye  fell  upon  a  handkerchief  he  had  before 
noticed,  lying  near  Larry's  pillow.  Drawing 
a  small  bottle  from  his  pocket,  he  leaut 
over  the  bed,  and  poured  some  of  its  con- 
tents on  the  handkerchief,  wjiich  he  had 
moved  softly  near  to  George's  face  ;  placing 
it  so  that  the  inspirations  of  the  sleeper 
must  draw  in  the  faint  exhalation  which 
proceeded  from  its  folds. 

He  waited  another  minute  till  the  slumber- 
ing man  had  sighed  slightly,  as  one,  over- 
come by  some  deeper  sliunber,  relinquishing 
with  pain  his  hold  on  some  strength-impart- 
ing stay. 

With  a  quick  movement,  Jones  dexterously 
raised  the  pillow  and  the  sleeping  child  in 
his  ^enfolding  wrap,  and  paused  breathlessly, 
-as  the  little  limbs  thus  slightly  disturbed. 
iHoved,  stretched,  and  sank  again  into  new 
curves  ;^  and  the  beautiful  parted  lips,  stin-ed 
by  a  little  zephyr  of  a  sigh,  all  uncon- 
sciously whispered  sleepily,  "  Dor,"  as  the 
boy  snuggled  cosily  into  his  captor's  em- 
brace. 

Jones  looked  across  the  bed.  There  was 
not  a  moment  to  lose  if  his  -mission  was  to 
be  successful.  Already  the  paler  light  of  thc^ 
dawn  was  waxing  in  the  room,  making  the 
dimness  of  the  night-light  feeble  and  colour- 
less. And  then — well,  he  was  a  man  w^orking 
for  his  living,  and  for  the  living  of  a  child 
whom  he  loved,  much  the  size  of  this  ont- 
in  his  arms — about  whom  all  that  he  knew 
was  that  he  had  been  stolen  fi-om  his  right- 
ful guardians.  That — whether  he  believed  it 
or  not — he  had  been  told  when  his  instruc- 
tions were  given  to  him.  So  he  steeled  his 
heart,  whilst  his  hands  were  as  tender  as  a 
woman's. 

In  another  few  minutes,  Larrj*^  was  lying 
safely  on  Betty's  dimities  and  blankets, 
within  the  narrow  walls  of  the  priest's 
cupboard,  whilst  Jones  was  sw^iftly  and 
silently  reclosing  the  door,  and  fastening 
up  the  sliding  floor  behind  him,  by  a 
wedgelike  contrivance  he  had  provided.  He 
then  turned  to  the  innermost  angle  of  the 
wall— to  the  secret  of  which  his  previous 
exp)erience  and  successful  conduct  of  a 
difficult  detective  case  had  given  him  the 
clue— pushing    it    with    a    firm    and    steady 
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hasd.  The  whole  comer— a  somewhat  acute 
ungle  of  carefully  built  masonry— revolved  on 
a  pivot,  revealing  a  narrow  ataircaue,  built 
in  the  thiclcneas  of  the  wall.  It  waa  quite 
darlE,  but  Jonee's  preparations  had  boBii  care- 
fully made. ;  he  had  fully  realised  that  the 
slightest  failure  of  detail  might  cauae  the 
failure  of  the  whole. 

It  was  difBcnlt  to  carry  Larry  without 
awaking  him,  and  alao  the  necessary  light ; 
IIS  well  as  to  remove  all  tnu'eu  from  the 
priest's  cupboard  of  hia  temporary  use  of  it. 
A  minute  or  two  he  wasted  in  dragging 
the  things  he  had  removed  froui  the  shelves, 
through  the  aperture  on  to  the  stairs.  He 
was  in  half  a  mind  to  replace  them  and  their 
shelves  In  the  position  within  the  cupboard 
where  he  had  found  them,  but  it  was  too 
risky ;  and  he  thought  that  piiiltably  the 
man  knew  nothing  about  them.  He  knew 
from  the  state  of  the  passage,  and  its  outlet 
at  the  chapel,  that  it  had  long  been  forgotten. 

He  carefully  closed  the  revolving  angle, 
and  slowly  descended  the  nan-ow  staircase 
he  had  discovered.  Down,  ddwn,  below  the 
level  of  the  ground  the  man  descended, 
(tarrying  his  sleeping  burden,  until  he  reached 
another  room  aimilar  to  the  one  he  had  left, 
eicept  that  it  was  hewn  out  of  the  rocky 
.Hubsti'atiim  on  which  the  house  was  built. 
From  this  he  felt  sure  that  somewhere 
was  hidden  an  outlet  into  the  upper  air ; 
but  he  had  not  been  able  to  And  it,  nop 
]iad  he  troubled  much  to  do  so.  Instead, 
he  had,  almost  immediately  on  entering 
Larry's  room  in  the  afternoon,  struck  on  the 
Htttret  of  the  cupboard,  and  had  followed  it 
up  to  the  further  discovery  of  the  passage. 

The  passage  was  a  sinuous  one,  and  of 
varying  widths  and  heights.  For  a  time  it 
descended,  and  then  began  a  slow  ascent, 
<^uding  at  last  in  another  tiny  cell  strewn 
with  stones  and  rubbish,  in  which  the  dim 
iind  misty  dawning  waa  visible  through  the 
broken  aperture,  which  Jones,  in  his  exit 
the  day  before,  had  greatly  enlai'gcd.  Having 
reached  this,  he  paused,  and  looked  round 
for  some  convenient  resting  place  on  which 
to  deposit  Larry.  Finding  a  stone  some- 
what larger  than  the  others,  Betty's  pillow 
tmd  its  living  burden  were  laid  upon  the  thick 
dust  which  covered  it. 

Jones  stood  for  a  second  or  so  contemplat- 
ing Ijirry,  still  enveloped  in  his  covering,  his 
face  looking  white  as  that  of  some  sculptured 
i;herub  in  the  pale  light  of  tlie  morning. 

"  He  is  worth  hia  reward."  he  thought ; 
"there  is  more  than  one  is  likely  to  know 
About  it  all,  I  expect,  for  Ximenes  to  be 
employed  to  recover  him." 

Scrambling  into  the  outer  air,  he  mounted 
to  the  level,  and  oarefuUy  searched  tbe  en- 
closure. He  had  arranged  with  Baroa  Oa- 
beim  that  the  latter  should  communica]te  to 


Loris  a  change  in  the  proposed  rendezvous, 
desirable  after  his  discovery  of  the  exit  at 
the  chapel.  He  now  expected  to  find  the 
dogcart  waiting  in  the  lane  below. 

He  looked  at  his  watch.  It  was  after 
three.  Loris,  if  he  had  received  the  new 
oi-der,     would     be     here.     Their    moventents 


Slowly  descended  the  nan 

would '  be  well  concealed  from  any  hue  and 
ii-y,  even  if  the  baby's  loss  were  discovered; 
and  their  p)ans  were  too  well  laid  to  fear 
any  later  pursuit,  once  they  got  away. 

He  went  forwards  and  downwards,  till  he 
could  see  along  the  windings  of  the  lane  for 
a  little  distance.  Nothing  was  yet  visible  of 
the  cart;  but  it  was  still  perhaps  too  early. 
He  had  calculated  the  time  well,  and  the 
distance  to  be  traversed  before  they  intended 
to  take  train,  in  making  hia  arrangements ; 
so  he  felt  no  uneasiness. 

He  turned  back  towards  the  aperture  In 
the  ground,  and  uttered  a  low  exclamation 
at  what  he  saw. 

A  man  was  advancing  quickly  towards  the 
opening  whence  he  himself  had  emerged. 


THE  road  was  liot,  duKty,  and  ax  ugly 
oa  most  Black  Country  roads  are.  I 
had  left  the  train  at  Wolverhampton, 
and  had  set  out  for  Dudley  on  tramp. 
Dresaed  oe  a  "travelling  tradesman,"  or  re- 
spectable mechanic  in  search  of  work,  I 
purposed  to  see  how  the  ticket  system  of 
relieving  casual  paupers  was  worked  -in  what 
manner  and  to  what  extent  it  repressed  men- 
dicancy ;  how  it  softened  the  lot  of  the 
unprofessional  wayfarer  driven  t«  enter  a 
workhouse  for  his  night'u  shelter ;  whether, 
in'  short,  it  did  indeed  solve  the  pi-obleni 
of  1  the  treatment  of    vagrants. 

I  sat  there  for  two  hours,  anxiously 
looking  for  a  typical  "  spike-ranger  "—one 
,  of  those  gentry  who  roam  from  casual 
ward  to  casual  ward,  and  who  can  tell 
you  with  amazing  accuracy  precisely  what 
you  may  expect  at  any  given  workhouse. 
I  was,  in  truth,  in  a  difficulty.  Certainly 
the  way-ticket  system  was  at  one  time  in 
operation  in  "Worcestershire ;  but  was  it 
so  still  t — that  was  the  question  I  wanted 
answered.  In  any  case,  I  had  for  some 
hours  been  doomed  to  spend  at  least  one 
night  in  the  Dudley  casual  ward.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  I  had  neither  money 
nor  the  means  of  obtaining  any,  all  my 
arrangements  had  been    made  on    thai   basis. 

The  peripatetic  guide  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Poor  Law,  however,  came  not. 
Ho  I  was  still  in  a  state  of  doubt  when, 
later  in  the  evening,  I  presented  myself 
for   admission   to   the    Dudley   Workhouse. 

"  If  you  come  in  here,  you  11  have  to 
break  stones  to-morrow,''  said  the  porter  in 
a   tone  of  friendly   warning. 

Mistaking   his    meaning,   I    merely  thanked 


tne'  walk,  and  entered  tno  trarap  *b^ 
door.  Little  did  I^  think,  though  I  Iw 
such  0,  thing  was  possible,  that  thirtvi^ 
hours  would  elapse  before  I  ehould  a^i:: 
cross  that  threshold !  Yet  such  wax  tb: 
fact.  I  entered  the  workhouse  at  si" 
o'clock  on  Monday  evening ;.  I  left  it  •' 
seven   o'clock   on   Wednesday    rooming. 

Without  going  into  much  detail— fur 
am  not  writing  a  description  of  !.'■ 
general  system  of  relieving  "  casual 
I  may  say.  that  the  task  set  me,  in  k"r 
mon  with  the  other  able-bodied  men,  "■ 
the  breaking  of  thirteen  hundredweight  ■! 
stone.  We  all  worked  hard,  yet  my  i"" 
pan  ions,  notwithstanding  that  they  *" 
".spike-rangers"  who  made  light  of  "iT"' 
ing "  stones,  were  fully  occupied  for  h: 
hours,  while  I  left  more  than  half  of  iwit 
untouched.  So  heavy  a  task  is  far  I.tV"- 
the  strength  or  capacity  of  (he  avrrj 
"travelling  tradesman,"  and  this  the  Inn 
[>fficial3  api>eared  tacitly  to  admit;  !"'  ' 
was  not  urged  on  in  any  way,  nor,  I  !^ 
pleased  to  say,  was  thcRi  any  attempt  i 
bullying  me.  About  six  o'clock  in  the  e>t 
ing  the  pauper  in  charge  of  the  *-^'- 
uame  to  my  cell,  and,  without  Kaviiii;  ■ 
word,  put  down  a  spade,  witli  whidi 
immediately  began  to  clear  out  the  >-i<'i>~ 
I  had  broken.  Tliat  done,  I  presfui'^ 
myself  for  my  supper,  which,  like  bw* 
fast,  consisted  of  bread  and  water:  '' 
dinner  we  had  cheese  in  addition.  .^'^' 
HO  the  weary,  long-houred  day  i'l<< 
though  not  before  I  had  aBoertained  ii^ 
a  fellow-lodger  that  the  ticket  system  h^ 
for  some  time  been  discontinued  in  ^^ ' 
cestershire.  Hence  I  had  somctbinj' 
think  about  in  my  cell  1 
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One  thing  impressed  me  very  much 
during  my  atey  ia  the  Dudley  tramp 
ward.  Whenever  I  entered  the  common 
room,  I  found  there  two  boys,  aged  respec- 
tively not  more  than  ten  and  twelve  years, 
whoae  mother  was  on  the  female  xide. 
They  were  evidently  versed  in  the  ways  of 
the  road.  '  Bach  had  retained  his  pipe,  and 
each  had  a  liberal  supply  of  " hard  up,' 
mostly  composed  of  cigarette  ends.  They 
also  had  with  them  a  handkerchief  con- 
taining food  —  food  of  a  quality  that  en- 
abled them  to  turn  disdainfully  from  the 
Imiled  oatmeal  supplied  to  them  alone,  and 
to  hand  it  to  one  or  other  of  the 
leas  fastidious  adult  vagrants — and  that  in- 
separable companion  of  the  habitual  road- 
ster, a  "drum,"  or  tin  can.  Now,  is  it 
not  monstrous  that  the  making  of  tramps 
should  be  facilitated  in  this  way  1  Surely 
youths  of  such  tender  years  ought  to  be 
isolated  from  the  ordinary  a.'^souiates  of  the 
easual  wardT  Surely,  too,  they  might  be 
taught  aoinething  while  they  are  in  work- 
houses, if  only  to  count  and  tell  the  time  1 
— for  I  have  met  plenty  of  tramps'  children 
who  conld  do  neither.  Of  course,  no  blame 
fur  the  state  of  things  in  question  attaches 
ti>  the  officeiPs  of  the  Dudley  Workhouse ; 
it    is   the   system  that   is  at   fault. 

My  resting-plaoe  on  the  following  night 
shoi^Id  have  been  Kidderminster.  I  re- 
solved, however,  to  reach  the  borders  of 
Gloucestershire,  which  I  knew  of  a  cer- 
tainty to  be  what  is  called  a  "  ticket 
eoanty."  On  reaching  the  carpet  town, 
therefore,  I  called  on  a  friend,  and  with 
his  aid  I  was  able  to  take  the  trains  to 
Worcester,  whence  I  walked  to  quoint  old 
Tewkesbury.  For  a  way- ticket,  I  found, 
it  was  necessary  to  apply  at  the  police 
M  tat  ion,  and  thither  I  accordingly  went. 
My  name,  age,  height,  trade,  stnrting-potnt 
that  day,  and  final  destination—  these  were 
the  only  questions  asked  me ;  and  oh  to 
my  replies,  I  need  only  say  that  I  gave 
Bristol  as  the  end  of  my  tramp;  but  on 
receiving  my  pass,  I  saw  that  the  con- 
stable had  not«d,  in  blank  spaces  provided 
for  the  purpose,  the  colour  of  my  hair 
and  eyes,  and  further  described  me  as  of 
"  fresh  complexion."  The  object  of  record- 
ing such  personal  details,  I  learned  subse- 
(fuently,  is  to  prevent  the  exchange  of 
.tickets,  to  make  the  casual  pauper  keep 
to  the  route  laid  down  for  him.  But  the 
description  usually  given  is  decidedly  too 
vague  to  be  of  much  practical  utility. 
Pauses  do  change  hands,  and  ratbrr  fre- 
quently,   too. 

When     I    reached    the     workhouse,     my 


ticket  was  taken  from  me,  and  I  was 
directed  into  the  bath-room,  where  I  found' 
a  tramp  drying  himself.  While  undressing 
I  looked  very  dubiously  at  the  water  in 
which  I  was  to  inunerse  myself.  As 
usual,  it  had  already  done  such  good  ser- 
vice that  it  ought  to  have  been  allowerl 
to   run  away. 

"Rather  dirty,  isn't  it?"  I  remarked  to 
the   pauper  attendant. 

"  Oh,  there 's  only  been  three  in  it,"  he 
naively  rejoined. 

This  was  conclusive.  There  was  no  more 
to  be  said.  But  what,  I  wonder,  is  the  ex- 
treme number  of  vagrants  permitted  to  per- 
form their  ablutions  in  one  lot  of  water? 
After  washing  myself,  however,  I  put  on  a 
cotton  shirt  handed  me  by  the  porter,  and, 
depositing  my  own  clothes  on  top  of  a  dis- 
infecting apparatus,  followed  that  individual 
to  the  sleeping  quarters,  which  here  much 
resemble  the  wooden -partitioned  cubicles  of  a 
model  lodging-house ;  only  the  beds  are  of 
the  plank  variety,  and  all  that  softens  them 
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to  the  wearied  fiume  is  a  single  rug.  To 
obtain  anything  more  to  lie  on  is  practi- 
cally impossible,  for  of  the  two  rugs  al- 
lowed to  each  casual  one  must  be  devoted 
to  covering  purposes. 

Presently  the  attendant  brought  us  a 
hunk  of  bread  apiece,  after  which  he  came 
from  cell  to  cell  with  a  can  in  his  hand,  in- 
quiring, "  Want  a  drink  ? "  A  little  alter- 
cation at  the  end  of  the  passage  made  it 
plain  that  one  must  drink  all  one  wanted 
at  a  draught.  Such  was  supper.  A  little 
later  the  doors  were  opened  again,  this  time 
by  the  tramp-master — a  most  humane  and 
considerate  official,  let  me  say.  "  All  right  ? " 
he  asked  each  of  his  charges,  and  on  receiv- 
ing a  reply  in  th&  affirmative,  he  bade  him 
**  Good  -  night,"  and  bolted  him,  in  till'  the 
morning. 

If  I  were  to  relate  my  subsequent  sensa- 
tions, I  should  be  accused  of  exaggeration. 
It  is  difficult  to  believe,  unless  you  know 
something  of  casual  wards,  that  there  may 
be  times  when  all  your  bones  seem  in  the 
way,  and  when  a  certain  kind  of  pillow, 
wooden,  fixed,  rounded,  and  so  high  as 
nearly  to  dislocate  your  neck,  may  strike 
you    as    having    been    designed,     not    as    an 


because  the  inmates  are  allowed  to  retain 
their  clothes  ;  but  I  have  never  been  on  one 
in  a  workhouse  (where,  of  course,  every  shred 
of  apparel  is  taken  away  from  the  tramp) 
without  wishing  myself,  for  choice,  on  a  heap 
of  broken  stones  by  the  roadside,  with  my 
boots  under  my  head  as  a  pillow.  Enough, 
therefore,  that  we  were  woke  at  six  o'clock 
on  the  following  morning,  and,  after  having 
eaten  our  breakfast  —  a  mere  repetition  of 
the  previous  night's  supper — were  conducts! 
into   the  yard. 

This  was  an  anxious  moment — for  me,  at 
least — because  my  hands  were  still  sore  ^ 
a  result  of  Tuesday's  work.  But  not  long 
were  we  in  doubt  as  to  the  work  required 
of  us.  Our  tasks  were  soon  allotted.  One 
individual,  who  complained  of  his  legs,  was 
given  oakum  to  pick,  six  or  eight  labounn<; 
men  were  set  in  front  of  three-hundredweight 
heaps  of  stone,  and  the  remaining  four 
"casuals" — two  unmistakable  "spike-rangers," 
a  painter  on  the  road  in  search  of  work, 
and  myself — were  put  to  wood-sawing.  This 
arrangement  appeared  to  satisfy  everybody. 
Certain  it  is,  at  all  events,  that  at  half-pa^st 
ten,  the  whole  of  the  tasks  then  being  practi- 
cally done,  we  were  returned  our  tickets  and 


aid  to  peaceful  repose,   but  as  an  instrument  >Bet  at  liberty — an   agreeable   contrast  to  my 

of,  torture.      For   my   part   -and   I   speak   as  experience    at   Dudley. 

one   who  has    known  many    strange   resting-  Referring     to     ray     pass,     I     found     that 

places — I   never  could  sleep  on  a  plank  bed.  Gloucester    had    been    entered    on    it  as  my 


I  believe  such  a  couch  is  tolerable  in  prison, 
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"  bread   station "   for   the   day,  and   that  my 

next  sleeping  pljws' 
was  Whitminster.  Ten 
miles  before  I  wa.s 
entitled  to  anything 
to  eat!  About  nine 
teen,  measuring  from 
workhouse  to  work- 
house, before  I  could 
claim  a  night's  shelter! 
No  alternative  being 
open  to  me,  however. 
I  immediately  started 
on  my  journey.  Fur 
four  or  five  miles  I 
had  a  companion,  an 
old  soldier,  who?** 
route,  according  to  his 
ticket,  lay  through 
Cheltenham.  But  after 
he  had  left  me  I  bad 
a  solitary  walk  tu 
Gloucester,  which  city 
I  reached  between  two 
and    three     o'clock    in 


iL  Vmia^  !»«^*^  UiAUA.^VHLd  Cir<-  -r^wfCt/*.    A«-<**  hy  ^^i**^4^    the    afternoon.      I   at 
••  ^  /^K  y  m^h:^^^^/y<>^<,  once     called     at    the 

^  hfoi^^^  police      station,     and, 

my,  pass  having   been 
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directed  to  a 
little  shop  close 
by,  where  I  was 
given  half  a  pound 
of  bread,  l^is  is 
a  most  important 
feature  of  the 
ticket  system.  In 
most  counties 

vagrante  cannot 
get  any  relief 
in  the  middle  of 
the  day — unlese, 
of  course,  they 
are  detained  in 
the  workhouse — 
H.nd  consequently 
hunger  drives 
them  to  beg. 

Aft«r  I  had 
eaten  my  dinner 
in  a  quiet  comer, 
I  took  to  the 
to.d  .g.in. 
About  three  miles 
out  of  Gloucester 
I  threw  myself 
on  the  grass  for 
&  rest.  Z  had 
not  been  there 
long  when,  to  my 

coming  down  the 
road  I  had  re- 
cently passed  over 

the  old  soldier  who  had  left  me  some  hours 
earlier  for    Cheltenham. 

"How  is  this?"  I  asked,  when  he  came 
up  to  me. 

"  Oh,  I  Ve  hit  on  another  way,"  he  said 
with  a  laugh.  "  I  '11  go  with  you  to  Whit- 
ininster.  It 's  no  use  me  going  round  there, 
and  if  it  was,  look  at  the  .stage  they  've 
given    me !     A   man 's    not   a  machine-" 

"  But    what    about    your    ticket  1 "    I     in- 

He  drew  that  document  from  his  pocket, 
held  it  at  arm's  length,  and,  with  a  confi- 
dential   nod   to  me,    tore   it  in    two. 

"  T/iat  for  my  ticket !  "  he  said.  "  I  '11  get 
another,  you  'U  see.  I  'II  tell  him  I  roughed 
it  {slept  out)  last  night  near  Tewkesbury, 
and   get  a   new   one." 

Naturally,  I  was  a  little  curious  after 
this  as  to  how.  he  would  fare  at  the  Whit- 
minster  Police  Station.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  his  way  might  not  be  aa  smooth  as  he 
supposed.  But  the  sequel  proved  that  he 
knew  his  ground  perfectly.  I  handed  in  ray 
ticket,  as  at  Gloucester,  through  a  Jittle 
590 


'  That  for  my  ticket!" 

window,  standing  outside  the  building  while 
it  was  signed.  When  it  was  returned  to 
me,  my  companion  gave  his  name  in  a  bold, 
confident  voice — "  John  Smith."  ■  Without 
a  single  indication  of  suspicion,  the  constable 
made  out  a  pai^  and  handed  it  to  the  know- 
ing vagrant,  who,  as  he  folded  it  and  placed 
it  in  his  pocket,  gaVe  nie  a  quick  glance  of 
triumph. 

Of  the  remainder  of  the  day  I  need 
say  little.  The  tramp  ward  of  the  Wheaten- 
burst  Union  is,  with  one  exception,  prac- 
tioallj'  the  same  as  that  at  Tewkesbury. 
The  exception  is  that  the  plank  beds  in 
the  former  slope  towards  the  feet,  and  ai* 
divi<Ied  from  one  another  by  a  partition 
only  about  a  couple  of  feet  high — a 
popular  arrangement  with  vagrants,  who 
dislike  the  cell  system. 

If  anybody  wonders  at  this,  he  would  not 
do  30  if  he  had  been  in  our  room  that  night. 
Conversation  was  general  till  long  after 
darkness  had  set  in.  At  first  the  talk 
wa.s  of  casual  wards,  on  which  point  it 
was     unanimously     agreed     that     Gloucester 
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provided  the  best  "  lie-down "  in  the  county, 
"niis  waa  interesting  enough  in  its  way ; 
but  afterwards  came  scoreB  of  wildly 
incredible  yarns,  till  eventually  I  should 
have  been  glad  of  some  cotton-wool  with 
which    I   could    have   stopped    my   ears. 


distant,  again  too  long  a  stage  for  a  v:^ 
who  cannot  obtain,  proper  rest,  who  L'  b 
sufficiently  fed,  and  who  does  thiw  asn  i 
half  hours'  hard  work  before  he  can  Ii-jl 
his  journey. 

Poor   Law    authorities,    in    certain  par> .[ 


.  TEAMP  ward:    the  mornino  toilet. 


In  the  morning  we  were  aroused  at  the 
usual  hour — six  o'clock — and '  subsequently 
taken  to  the  task  yard.  Five  or  six  of 
the  vagrants,  without  waiting  to  be 
ordered,  immediately  entered  the  stone- 
breaking  cells;  but  an  old  carpet-weaver 
nnd  I,  having  shown  our  hands  to  the 
porter,  were  ordered  to  saw  wood.  Our  task 
proved  to  be  the  dividing  into  short  lengths 
of  four  railway  sleepers — not  a  very  heavy 
one,  considering  that  we  had  a  good  tool. 
The  other  vagrants,  including  the  old  soldier, 
had  then  gone  their  several  ways,  and 
when  I  was  ready  to  start,  I  discovered 
that,  by  a  blunder  of  the  pauper  atten- 
dant, one  of  them  had  taken  my  ticket 
with  him.  In  the  end,  however,  the  only 
pass  that  remained  in  hand — a  pass  recog- 
nised by  the  counties  of  Wilts,  Berks,  and 
Gloucester,  whereas  mine  was  for  the  last- 
named  shire  only — was  endorsed  and  altered 
to   suit   my    route. 

For  Friday,  it  appeared,  my  "  bread 
station "  was  tlie  village  of  Newport,  and 
my  resting  place  Thombury,  about  seventeen 
or  eighteen— some   even   say   nineteen— miles 


the  countr}-,  when  they  want  to  rid  tli^i- 
selves  of  iiwfrants — when  they  are  anji--- 
to  cast  the  burden  of  relieiing  them  ''■ 
other  shoulders — sometimes  pay  the  !»' 
fares  or  ferry  tolls  of  these  pariahs,  h  '■ 
a  proceeding  analogous  to  the  condaci  ut  '!~ 
policeman  who,  finding  a  man  insensible  ■:■ 
the  gutter,  draped  him  round  the  com-' 
and  deposited  him  on  the  next  beat,  li^' 
somebody  else  might  have  the  trouHf  ■■ 
taking  him  to  the  station.  If  such  ' 
expenditure  is  justifiable,  would  it  nu! 
wise,  on  the  grounds  of  economy  aii- 
for  the  police  in  some  districts  to  a*- 
approved  working  men  to  cross  briii.- 
and   ferries  ? 

In  passing  through  Newport  I  callf-i  ' 
the  constabulary  station.  The  wife  uf  tl? 
village  policeman  did  not,  for  some  n**" 
of  which  I  am  ignorant,  wise  my  "'^^ 
but  she  directed  me  to  a  shop,  »"''  , 
dul)'  obtained  my  allowance  of  bread, 
then  pursued  my  way  to  Thomburj-,  i"^' 
I  reached  soon  after  seven  o'clock,  -^i^' 
my  pass  had  Ijeen  signed,  I  remarkeJ  '- 
the  officer — 
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"I  shall  be  liberated  to-morrow,  I  sup- 
pose? I  am  very  aaxiouB  to  reach  Bristol 
at   some    time   on    Saturday." 

"The  rule  here  is  to  keep  men  in  a 
clear   day,"   ho  replied. 

"The    invariable   ruleT'   I    asked. 

"  Yes,  the  invariable  rule,"  he  said.  "  If 
you  enter  the  workhouse,  you  won't  get 
out  till  Monday  morning,  for  they'll 
detain  you  over  Sunday,  too.  Better  walk 
un.  It  'a  only  ten  miles,  and  a  good  road, 
with  only   two  hills." 

Behold  the  object  of  the  detention  regu- 
lation !  My  mind  waa  soon  made  up.  I 
did  precisely  what  a  hon&-fide  "  travelliny 
tradesman "  would  have  done  in  like  cir- 
cumstances —  entered  at 
once  on  the  last  Btage  of  ■  ■ 
my  tramp.  I  fully  in- 
tended, it  I  could  drop 
jicitwH  a  farmer  who  re- 
jrarded  vagrants  with  a 
tolerant  eye,  to  sleep  in 
a.  bam,  or,  failing  that, 
to  rest  for  a  few  hours 
by  the  roadside,  and  enter 
Bristol  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  I  plodded 
steadily  on,  passing  every 
now  and  again  a  mechanic 
or  a  navvy  who  had  been 
resting  all  day  that  he 
might  walk  during  the 
cuol  hours  of  the  night, 
till  at  last  I  waa  told 
on  inquiry  that  I  was 
within  five  miles  of  my 
^lestination.  What  should 
I  <lo  —go  on,  or  search  for 
a  sleeping  place?  While 
I  wa»  pondering  this 
niatter,  one  of  the  happy 
vl lancet  of  the  road  de- 
cided it  for  me.  I  had  met 
a  couple  of  cyclists  -—  a 
lady  and  a  gentleman  — 
jiiid  the  male  rider  quite 
spontaneously  handed  me 
tlireepence  -  halfpenny,  re- 
marking that  I  had  better 
j^et  something  to  eat  on 
iny  journey.  It  was  this 
pleasant  incident  that 
»haped  my  course  of  action. 
I  pressed  on  with  renewed 
vigour,  and  about  eleven 
o'clock  I  arrved  at  Gloucester  Lane,  the 
heart   of   the  Dosserdom   of   Bristol. 

Obviously,  whatever  the  ticket  system 
may  effect  in  decreasing  vagrancy  in  any 
given    county — and    I    believe    that    in    this 


particular  it  is  successful — it  does  not  help 
the  working  man  on  tramp.  The  reli^ 
given  at  mid-day  is  an  excellent  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  the  only  fault  that  can 
be  found  with  it  is  that  it  is  not  enough. 
Doubtless  man  could  live  for  a  short  time 
on  one  and  a  half  pounds  of  bread  per 
twenty-four  hours,  but  doubtless  man  never 
will  an  long  as  he  has  liberty.  But  against 
thi.i  allowance  must  be  set  the  fact  that  a 
numod  is  expected  to  do  a  great  deal  of  walk- 
ing, whereas  in  nun -ticket  counties  he  lh 
rarely  obliged  to  travel  more  than  eight  or 
ten  miles  a  da}-.  The  cardinal  defect  of  the 
system,  however,  is  that  it  makes  no  distinc- 
tion   between    the    worthless    "  spike-ranger " 


Handed  i 


s  threepence -halfpenny. 


and  the  respectable  casual  wayfarer ;  and  any 
system  which  fails  in  that  respect  is  pro- 
foundly unsatisfactory,  no  matter  how  perfect 
it  may  be  from  the  point  of  view  of  a 
Vagrancy    Committee. 


The  Thoughts  of  God. 
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Music  by  James  C.  Culwick,  Mus.D. 

(firganitt  of  Vie  ChapeL  J{oy€U,  Dublin.) 
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2.  Hard-heartedness  dwells  not  with  souls 

Round  whom  Thino  arms  are  drawn ; 
And  dark  thoughts  fade  away  in  grace, 

Like  cloud-spots  in  the  dawn. 
When  we  ourselves  least  kindly  are, 

We  deem  the  world  unkind ; 
Dark  hearts,  in  flowers  where  honey  lies, 

Only  the  poison  find. 


3.  But  they  have  caught  the  way  of  God, 

To  whom  self  lies  displayed 
In  such  clear  vision  as  to  cast 

O'er  others'  faults  a  shade. 
All  littleness  is  from  ourselves, 

All  sweetness  is  from  Thee  ; 
My  God  !  for  evermore  be  Thoa 

Fountain  and  fire  in  me. 


"THE    SKIPPER'*    TO    THE    RESCUE. 

By   Edith    E.    Cutheil,    Author  of   "  Only  a  Ouardroom    Dog:."    Etc. 


TIOWN  in  the  rocky  cove  under 
the  high  dlffs  of  Peveril 
Point  stood  two  flshermen's 
cottages  built  tight  up  under 
tbe  cliif  for  shelter,  and 
Steenie  lived  in  one  of  thetu. 
He.  waa  all  alone  with  hie 
parents,  for  his  other 
brothers  and  Bisters  were 
awuf  and  out  in  tlie  world  ;  big  brother  Bill  at 
SMI.  and  the  youngest,  who  ought  to  have  been 
Steenle's  companion,  asleep  in  the  little  church- 
yard among  the  Downs. 

Yet  Steenie  was  never  lonely.  For  a  year 
before  there  had  come  to  him  a  playfellow  out 
of  the  sea.  in  tbe  shape  of  a  big  block  retriever 
dog.  which  his  father  liad  saved  from  a  wreck 
at  the  peril  of  his  life— the  only  living  thing 
rescued — and  which  Steenie  had  named  "  The 
Skipper,"  because  a  captain  should  always  stick 
to  his  ship,   you  know. 

It  was  Saturday,  and  a  holiday.  Steenie  had 
not  to  trudge  acrosii  the  Downs  to 
the  village  school.  Father  hod  gone 
out  Ashing  with  old  Thomas,  their 
neighbour,  and  one  of  his  sons,  and 
mother  told  Steenie  after  breakfast 
that  she  would  be  oat  aR  day. 

"  Poor  old  Mrs.  Thomas  Is  so  bad 
with  the  rheumatiz.  along  o'  these 
damp  fogs,  that  I've  told  her  I'd 
go  In  and  help  her  with  her  washin'. 
So  you  be  a  good  boy,  Steenie.  and 
don't  you  get  into  no  mischief." 

"I'll  be  very  good,  mother."  pro- 
mised Steenie.  "  I  don't  get  into  no 
mesa  or  mischief  now  I've  got  '  Tlie 
tikipper '  to  play  with." 

"  I  really  don't  mind  leaving  you 
half  80  much,  or  letting  you  run  aliont 
jilone,  now  you've  got  that  big  dog 
to  take  care  of  you,  like";  and  mother 
patted  "The  Skipper's"  head,  and  he 
wagged  his  tali,  evidently  pleased 
with  the  compliment. 

In  all  Steenie's  play  hours  he  and 
the  dog  were  never  far  apart.  To- 
gether they  roamed  the  shore  and 
climbed  the  cliffs.  "  Skipper "  was 
cleverer  with  his  four  legs  than 
Steenie  with  his  two.  But  it  was 
"  The  Skipper's"  swimming  feat«  that 
delighted  the  boy  most.  His  lost 
master,  In  his  unknown  post,  hod 
taught  him  a  trick  which  Steenie 
thought  splendid.  No  matter  bow 
rough  the  waves,  tbe  dog  would 
plunge  in  after  a  bit  of  stick  which 
Steenie  threw  for  him.  Sometimes 
his  black  head  would  remain  awhile 
halt-hidden  in  the  waves.  Then,-  at 
last,  with  a  wonderful  cleverness,  he 


would  find  his  prize,  and,  swimming  back  (n 
triumph  with  it,  lay  it  proudly  at  his  little 
master's  feet,  wagging  his  tail  with  joy. 

"Oh,  Skipper  I  how  bootifully  yon  do  swim," 
Steenie  would  exclaim  in  an  ecstasy  of  odmlra. 
tion.  "And  father  declares  no  one  ever  taught 
you  ;  that  yon  always  could  swim  from  the  very 
flrst  time  you  was  dropped  into  tbe  water  as  a 
little  puppy.  I  do  wish,"  he  went  on,  rubbing 
the  dog's  wet  head,  "  that  I  could  swim.  But 
father  says,  unless  I  was  taught,  T  should  sink 
to  the  tfottom  if  I  was  dropped  in,  'cos  my  head 
is  so  heavy  and  full  of  reodln',  writin',  and 
'rethmetic ;  but  I  think  your  head's  full  o' 
summat  too.  Skipper,  for  you  are  a  clever  dog, 
you  know.  But  I  do  wish  I  could  swim,  'oos 
then  father  'ud  let  me  row  about  in  the  flat- 
bottom  ptmt  all  by  my  own  self,  and  I'd  take  you 
too.  Skipper.    I  do  wish  I  could  swim  I" 

With  which  St«enie  rose  up  with  something 
of  a  sigh,  and  the  pair  continntd  their  rambla 
along  the  shore. 


'The  Skipper"  trotted  beblud  blm.— p.  SSi. 
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The  Quiveb. 


It  was  one  of  those  very  still,  foggy  days  in 
autumn  ;  you  could  see  but  a  little  way  out  to 
sea.  Up  on  the  Downs  the  mist  lay  like  a 
cotton-wool  cloud,  and  the  thick  air  was  full  of 
queer  eerie  echoes  from  the  unseen  world :  the 
cawing  of  rooks,  the  bleating  of  sheep,  and  the 
scream  of  a  seagull.  When  **  The  Skipper  *' 
barked,  his  deep  voice  resounde<l  from  the  cliffs. 

It  was  just  a  nice  day  for  exploring  along  the 
shore.  The  tide  was  very  low  and  the  waves  so 
small  and  gentle  that  they  hardly  seemed  to 
break  at  all  upon  the  rocks.  Steenic,  his  stock- 
ings off  and  his  shoes  slung  across  bis  shoulders, 
splashed  along,  an  old  hairpin  of  mother's  in  his 
hand,  ready  to  pick  out  any  cockle  he  came 
across.  "  The  Skipper  **  now  trotted  behind  him, 
now  tore  up  the  cliff  among  the  gorse-bushes 
scenting  a  bunny,  now  raced  in  and  out  of  the 
water  in  sheer  frolic 

Steenie  went  on  a  long,  long  way.  No  need 
to  hurry  home  to  dinner,  with  both  father  and 
mother  away.  Had  he  not  a  hunch  of  bread  and 
an  onion  in  his  pocket,  and  was  not  one  of  his 
shoes  already  half  full  of  cockles? 

Presently  his  dinner-bell  rang  inside  him,  and 
the  pair  settled  down  under  a  high  rock  and 
munched  until  there  was  not  a  crumb  left,  though 
he  turned  out  all  his  pockets  to  see.  Then  '*  The 
Skipper  '*  took  an  after-dinner  nap,  and  Steenie 
amused  himself  for  some  time  capturing  lots  of 
little  crabs  and  imprisoning  them  in  a  tiny  hole, 
from  which  they  escaped  by  burrowing  under  the 
sand  as  fast  as  he  put  them  in.  Growing  tired 
of  this  game,  he  had  Just  made  up  his  mind 
that  this  would  be  the  very  day  and  the  very 
tide  to  look  for  a  pearly-white  nautilus,  like  that 
on  the  mantelshelf  which  brother  Bill  had  brought 
hoifte  from  sea— when  something  happened. 

It  was  nothing  much  or  very  unusual.  A  small 
quiet,  st«^thy  wave,  lapping  in  slowly  through 
an  opening  fn  the  rocks,  flooded  the  crabs*  pool 
and  wetted  Slsenie's  feet. 

But  in  an  insiant  he  knew  what  it  meant. 
The  tide  was  coming  in  ! 

Steenie  clambered  up  the  rocks  and  looked 
about  him.  Out  to  s^a  rose  an  impenetrable 
wall  of  mist.  Behind  him,  he  could  dimly  dis- 
cern through  the  fog  the  outline  of  the  cliff. 
As  he  looked,  another  wave,  larger  and  deeper 
came  swilling  in.  Steenie  knew  that  he  had  no 
time  to   lose. 

To  return  the  way  he  had  come  was  mani- 
festly impossible.  He  climbed  the  rocks  behind, 
landwards,  with  many  a  slip  and  a  sprawl,  many 
a  bruise  and  a  cut,  for  they  were  slimy  and 
slippery  and  covered  with  black  seaweed. 

Then  suddenly,  when  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
one  point  higher  than  the  rest,  he  saw  in  front  of 
him  a'  broad  deep  dark  channel  of  water,  barring 
his  way  to  land  I 

Steenie  glanced  around  him,  very  frightened. 
He  knew  that  in  the  fog  he  must  have  wandered 
far  out  to  the  rocks  at  Peveril  Point,  and  there 
been  caught,  as  it  were,  on  an  island.  These  were 
the  treacherous  rocks  against  which  mother  had 
so  often  warned  him— rocks  lying  out  far  beyond 
the  Point,  uncovered  only  at  low  water,  but  re- 
maining so  for  awhile  after  the  tide  had  swept 
in  between  there  and  the  cliff. 


A  cry  of  dismay  escaped  Steenie;  but  for  all 
answer,  another  stealthy  wave  swirled  round  at  his 
feet  and  a  sea-gull  laughed  mockingly  from  the 
cliff  above. 

Steenie  hurried  to  climb  to  the  highest  point  of 
the  rocks,  and  then  remembered  **  The  Skipper." 
He  looked  round,  he  whistled,  he  called,  but 
the  dog  was  nowhere  to  be  seen  ! 

"  Oh,  Skipper  !  .'*  exclaimed  the  little  boy  in  an 
agony  of  despair.  "  You  Ve  never  gone  and  left 
me  all  alone  ?  Oh,  Skipper !  come  back,  come 
bock  I  I  might  ride  ashore  on  your  back,  as  you 
can  swim  so  well.  Skipper !  Skip— per  !  Hi ! 
Gome  here,  good  fellow  I  Gome  on.  Skip— i>er  \ 
Skip-per " 

Steenie*s  voice  died  away  falteringly,  echoed 
back  to  him  from  the  wall  of  fog,  seawards  and 
the  gaunt,  grey,  ghostly  cliffs  behind. 

He  recollected  mother,  busy  far  away  at  Mr?. 
Thomas's  wash-house,  out  of  all  hearing.  He  re- 
membered father  and  the  other  men  out  fishing, 
the  Gove  deserted,  and,  now,  even  '*  The  Skipper  " 
disappeared  1 

Steenie  felt  forlorn  and  forsaken  indeed.  Sitting 
down  on  a  rock  he  lifted  up  his  voice  and  howle<l 
as  if  his  heart  would  break. 


CHAPTER    II. 

^OE   THOMAS  had  not  gone  out  fishing  with 

n  his  father  and  brother.  He  had  walked  over 
Cr  to  Winstaple  to  fetch  some  medicine  for  his 
mother's  liieumatism.  He  was  returning  in  the 
afternoon,  and  had  just  reached  the  t^p  of  the 
cliff  path  which  led  down  to  the  Cove,  when  he 
heard  a  deep  bark  proceeding  from  the  foggy 
depths  below.  Another  minute,  and  "  The 
Skipper "  bounded  to  meet  him—'*  The  Skipper" 
wet  and  dripping  and  evidently  in  a  great  state- 
of  excitement. 

**  Down  1  old  man,"  cried  Joe,  patting  the 
dog,  and  turning  off  to  the  path  that  led  to  his 
own  cottage. 

"  The  Skipper  "  looked  disappointed.  He  ran  & 
few  yards  down  the  other  path  which  led  to 
Steenie*8  home,  wagged  his  tail  imploringly  and 
barked  again. 

But  Joe  took  no  notice,  and  proceeded  on  his 
way. 

"  The  Skipper "  ran  on  to  his  own  home.  He 
tore  sniffing  round  the  house,  anfl  scratched  at 
the  back  door,  which  stood  ajoa-,  till  it  flew  open, 
and  then  Ixiunded  in. 

Thereby  disturbing  Mrs.  Lil,  the  white  cat. 
who  lay,  as  usual,  snugly  asleep  in  fathers  arm- 
chair. *'  The  Skipper  **  stood  in  front  of  her  and 
barked  rudely  «nd  noisily,  then  turned  away  in 
disgust,  and  searched  the  house  in  vain.  Not  a 
soul  was  at  home. 

Then  he  trotted  up  the  hill  again  and  turned 
into  the  Thomases*  coitage.  His  Joy  knew  no 
lx>unds  when  he  found  motiier  there,  hanging 
out  the  washing  in  the  garden.  He  jumped 
round  her,  barking.  He  ran  a  few  ynrds  down 
the  path,  and  stood  l>arking  at  her  to  foUov. 
At  last  he  actually  seized  her  apron  between 
his  teeth  and  tried  to  draw  her  along  with 
him. 


"  The  Skipper  "  to  the  Rescue. 
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"Yoa  bide  illll  ■  moaeat,"  s«]d  Joi.'-p.  856. 


"  Get  'along.  Skipper  1 "  remoDStnkt«d  mother, 
"  I  'm  "buay," 

"Why,  what  alls  the  di^,  1  wonder?"  ashed 
-Toe  ;   "  be  went  on  like  that  with  me  as  I  came 

Mother  stopped  short,  a,  clothes-pef;  in  her  hand. 

■'What  ails  the  <los.  d'ye  say  t  Why,  ain't  the 
iioy  with  him  %  " 

■■  I  ain't  seen  him  about,"  responded  Joe,  "  but 
the  fog's  that  thick " 

"  And  he's  wet,   wet;  he's  been  in  the  sea " 

She  let  old  Thomas's  beautifully  washed,  best 
Sunday  shirt  drop  in  the  mud,  and  tore  off  down 
i.he  path  to  her  eottaffe. 

■■  The  Shipper "  followed.  Bnt  he,  knowing 
what  Hbe  did   not,   waited  at  the  gate. 

Mother  gave  one  hasty  glance  round  the 
kitchen,  one  terrified  and  unauswered  cry  of 
"  Steenie  1 "  and  then  rushed   out  a^ain. 

"The  Skipper"  barked  with  joy,  and  ran 
hounding  on  l>efore  her  down  to  the  shore. 
Mother  ran  after  bim,  fear  giving  her  wings. 
Joe  followed. 

Once  on  the  beach,  the  dog  headed  for  the 
fnnt-narrowing  strip  of  sand  towards  the  Point. 

"  The  Point,  Joe,  the  Point  t "  shrieked  mother. 
"  Oh  I  the  chUd  1    The  ohlid  1 " 

"  The  Skipper  "  was  tbe  flnt  to  reach  the  spot 
where  the  shore  ended,  OQd  the  ttde  had  already 


reached  the  clilT.  Away,  out  in  the  fog,  the 
rocks  lay  off  the  Point.  He  paused  a  moment, 
as  If  to  encourage  the  others,  and  then  plunged 
into  the  water. 

Joe  Thomas  threw  off  his  coat  and  stooped  to 
unlace  his  boots. 

"There's  time  yet,"  he  cried,  glancing  round 
at  familiar  landmarks.  "  The  rocks  ain't  covered 
yet,  I'm  sartln  1  I'll  follow  the  dog:  be  knows 
where  he   Is  !  " 

Joe  and  "The  Skipper"  vanished  into  the  mist, 
and  mother,  left  alone  upon  the  shore,  Hung  her 
apron  over  her  head   with  a  gesture  of  despair. 

Meanwhile  Stcenle,  feeling  himself  ntterly 
desiiTted,  both  by  man  and  beast,  sat  awhile 
howling  on  the  rock,  chilled  to  the  bone  by  the 
raw  fog,  and  the  "cruel  crawling  foam,"  erocping 


Yet  he  remembered  at  this  moneot  what 
mother  had  told  him  about  Qei  being  always 
near  him,  ready  to  take  c(we  at  him.  God,  he 
knew,  could  do  everything  ;  God  could  see  down 
through  the  fog  and  see  how  miserable  he  was. 
and  lonely  and  frit^atened,  and  that  he  could 
not  get  liome, 

Hal  what  was  thatt  A  splashing  from  behind 
a  rock.    Had  the  tide  reached  him  at  lost! 

St«enie  jumped  up,  Icelli^  sure  tbe  worst  had 


Tub  Quiver. 


But'  tn>lneilnc'  e:»e  jumped  up  too.  A  familiar 
black  head  appeared  oat  of  the  wat«r,  and  the 
next  minute  "The  Skipper"  himself,  with  a  Hhnke 
and  a  bound,  sprang  upon  the  rock  and  greeted 
Steenle  with  a  iMrk  and  a  shower  ot  spraj'. 

"Oh,  Skipper!"  cried  Steenie,  in  a  flutter  ot 
joy,  flinging  hiH  anus  round  the  dog's  neck. 

"  Ob  !  you  're  there,  are  you,  youngster  ?  "  It 
■was  Joe's  voit-e  tliat  .inswered  ;  "  you  bide  still 
a  moment,  or  you  "11  slip  off,"  he  went   on,  half 


swimming,  half  wading  up  to  the  rock.  "  Nov. 
give  us  a  hand.  You've  got  to  come  (or  a  ridt 
on   my  back,  eame  an  ■(  you  was  a  babby  agin  t  ~ 

At  any  othar  tune  Steenie  would  have  strungly 
resented  being  called  a  "babby."  But  now  \i< 
wasitoo  happy  to  care,  and  thus,  pick-a-back,  did 
he  reach  the  beach  and  his  mother's  arms. 

"  How  funny  !  "  laughed  Steenie,  half  ihrottM 
with  hugging;  "mother  crying  and  'The  Skipper' 
barking,   both  'cos  they're  so  glad  t" 


SCRIPTURE     LESSONS     FOR    SCHOOL    AND    HOME. 

INTERNATIONAL     SERIES. 


3\s\x  isth,  isn.    St.  Paul  at  TbCBMlonlca  aid  Berea. 

Tv  rrai—Ai-lK  ar".  1—12.  Galdra  Text—rer.  II. 
.W  after  earthquake  and  gaoler'e 
conversion  at  Phihppi  the 
moKJatratea  fetched  Apostlea 
from  priBon— auxioni  to  get 
rid  of  them — afraid  lent  should 
themselvet  set  into  trouble  for 
j      Bcoorgine  Itomaa  oitiiena  un- 

'       condemned.     Apoatlea  paas  on 

thronjrh  Macedonia  to  Thessalouica. 

I-  Preacblas  (1—4).  Place.  Synattogue  of  Jews. 
Three  Sabbaths  ia  sucoeesioii.  St.  Paul's  fame  as 
learned  Rabbi  probably  preceded  him.  Would  be 
invited  to  read  and  speak— as  before  at  Antiooh 
(liii.  16),  and  Chriat  at  Nazareth  (St.  Luke  iv.  17). 

Subjeet.  As  always,  that  Jesua  of  Xazareth  was 
the  expected  Messiah.  Proves  from  their  own 
Soriptnrea  that  Christ  must  suSer  (Is.  liii.  'i)  and 
rise   from  the  dead   (Pa.   zvi.   10). 

Rmult.  A  tew  Jews  believed,  great  many  Greek 
proselytei,  and  many  women. 

Lessok.     My  wotd  shall  not  retnrn  to  Me  void. 

II.  Pel-StCBtlW  ('>-9).  Fi-«m  Jew,.  Envy  of  the 
Apostles'  Bucoese  Kads  on  to  hatred  and  malioe. 
Jews  collect  a  mob,  create  a  ijiscurbanoe,  attack 
Jason's  house,  hoping  to  give  the  Apostles  up  to 
the  mob.  They  bein(;  away,  Jason  and  some  of 
the  believers  are  token  before  the  magistrates  on 
charge  of  attempted  sedition—teaohLng  another  kin; 
thau  the  Boman  emperor.  They  are  "bound  over" 
to  keep  the  peace.     Apostles  safe  for  the  time. 

Lbbbon.  Blessed  are  t^ey  which  are  perseoated 
for  righteoosness'  sake. 

in.  RudliK  (10—12).  Another  journey.  Apoatlea 
harried  off  at  niffht — ^not  from  fear,  bnt  prudence 
—as  Christ  directed  (St.  Matt,  i.  23).  Came  to 
Berea — preached  as  before  from  Jewish  Scriptnres. 
How  different  conduct  of  Bereans  to  other  Jews '. 
Searched  for  themselves.  Had  inquiring  minds, 
renilinesB  to  learn. 

lUtKlt.  Word  of  God  proved  powerful.  Many 
convinced  of  the   truth  and  converted. 

Lbssomb..  1.  Christ  ia  the  power  of  Ood  to 
salvabiou  to  everyone  that  believeth. 

2.  Search  the  Scriptures.    They  testify  of  Me. 


Tlie  Blbla  alwayi  Slglit. 

ir  my  compaSB  alirays  points  U>  the  north,  1  knaa 
how  to  use  it :  but  if  it  veers  to  othw  points  vt  tbe 
compass,  and  I  am  to  Judge  out  ot  mr  own  nunl 
whether  It  ii  rlRht  or  not,  I  may  as  well  be  wlUioot  (he 
thlDK  as  with  It.  If  m)-  Bible  Is  riRht  always.  It  hOI 
lead  me  rlicht:  and  as  I  believe  It  ts,  bo  I  ahalJ  lolloir 
It  and  find  the  truth- 

JuLY  25th.    St.  Paul  Preacklu  <a  Athcu. 
Ta    read—ArU   zvii.    22—34.     Golden    Tat^ 

St.  John  it.  24. 
Jews  followed  St  Paul  to  Berea.  His  friendi 
brought  him  to  Athens,  where  he  waited  for  Silu 
and  Timothy  to  follow  him.  Was  much  distressed 
by  the  numerous  idols,  took  every  opportunity  of 
preaching  Jeaus  and  the  Besurrection.  Some  il 
the  learned  men  (philosophers)  asked  him  to  eiplsin 
his  new  teaching.  He  stood  on  top  of  flight  of 
steps  on  Mars  Hill,  an  eminence  in  the  city.- 

I.  Th«  Sernoa  (22—31).  Thr  Suhject — the  "Un- 
known God"  to  whom  he  had  found  an  altar  built 

The  Mearrrt.  The  Athenians,  eager  for  novelty 
even  in  religion.  More  than  other  nations  givFc 
to  worship  of  deity.  "Too  snpeistitions  " — ix.  nn- 
usually  religioua  ;  or,  devout  to  excess. 

God  u  Creator  of  world  ;  therefore  nerdt  no 
temples  made  with  hands  nor  any  offering  ata 
can  give,  as  all  things  come  from  Him. 

Ood  it  teite  Oorcnior  of  world-  Has  formed  til 
men  as  one  great  brotherhood.  Has  given  eaoh 
race  its  limits  (Dent  zxxii.  8).  Orders  times  aiu 
seasons  by  His  will — eg.  bonndariea  of  Israel  fart- 
told  (Oen.  xr.  IS),  and  lei^th  of  their  sojonni  in 
Egypt  (Gen.  «v.   13). 

God  it  Authfr  of  life.  All  life  oomei  from  Him 
—bodily  life  (Ps.  civ.  29,  30)  ;  spiritual  life  (Epb. 
ii.  I).  He  desires  all  to  seek  and  find  Him.  NV 
thtng  is  nearer  man  than  God.  His  doily  lift 
depends  on  Him.  Even  heatlien  acknowledge  thii 
(Romans  L  20).     His  works  reveal  His  Godheai 

Lesbok.  I  am  the  Lord,  and  beeide  Me  there  ii 
no  God. 

II.  The  ApplJcalloa.    What  does  all  this  t«ach; 
Qoit   being.     The    Creator    cannot    be    like   soy 

gtkven  thing.    Therefore  idoU  forbidden. 


Scripture  Lessons  for  School  and  Home. 
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GoSa  forhcaranee.  Has  overlooked  till  now  man's 
ig^norance.    Can  do  so  no  longer. 

God'ti  mamge.  He  commands  all  men  to  repent. 
A  day  is  appointed  for  testing  all  men's  works.  A 
Jud^e  also  is  appointed,  even  His  Son,  the  Savionr 
of  the  world.    He  died  to  save — He  rose  to  judge. 

Lessox.    Repent  ye,  for  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven 

is  at  hand. 

CkK>d  News. 

The  first  missionaries  to  Greenland  thought  the  natives 
too  debased  to  understand  at  once  the  doctrine  of  Christ's 
atonement.  So  they  kept  on  for  some  years  teaching 
them  only  of  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  made  no  converts 
lor  fourteen  years.  One  day  a  missionary  was  translating 
a  chapter  in  St  John's  Gospel  in  which  this  verse  occurs : 
**God  so  loved  the  world  that  He  gave  His  only  be- 
gotten Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him  should 
not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life.**  A  Greenlander 
standing  by  said,  **  Is  that  true  ?  '*  And  when  the  mis- 
sionary said  that  it  was,  and  told  him  more  of  the 
2Savionr,  he  said :  **  Why  did  you  never  tell  us  that 
before?  That  is  sood  news  indeed."  The  missionaries 
took  the  hint,  and,  like  St.  Paul,  preached  Jesas  the 
Saviour  as  well  as  God  the  Creator.  They  soon  had 
many  converts. 

August   1st.     St.   Panrs   Mlaistry    in    CoHnth. 

To   read — Acts  xviii,  1 — 11.     Golden  Text — 

1    Cor,  iii.    11. 

St.  Paul  soon  left  Athens.  His  words  had 
little  effect.  But  Dionysius,  one  of  the  philosophers, 
did  believe,  and  beoame  a  martyr  for  the  faith  of 
Christ.  Later  on  Athens  beoame  a  Christian  oity. 
Now  St.  Paul  goes  on  to  Corinth. 

I.  St.  Paul's  Friends  (1—3).  Aquila  and  Pris- 
cilia  —  Roman  Jews  by  nationality,  Christians  by 
conversion,  tent-makers  by  occupation,  exiles  from 
Rome  by  decree  of  Emperor  Claudius.  Had  lost 
their  old  home  and  friends,  but  found  new  and 
better  ones.    Became  of  great  use  in  the  Church. 

Work.  St.  Paul  being  alone,  he  resumed  his 
old  trade,  working  at  tent-making  with  Aqnila  and 
Priscilla.  The  saintly  trio  worked,  prayed,  and 
planned  together. 

Lesson.  How  good  and  joyful  it  is  to  dwell 
together  in  unity. 

IL  St.  Paul  Preachiflg  (4—6).    To  Jews  first,  as 

always,  and  the  same  subject— Jesus  Christ  crucified 

for  men.     Reminds  them  of  this  afterwards  in  a 

letter  (I  Cor.  ii.  2).    But  they  refused  to  accept  a 

crucified  King — opposed  the  tmth,  and  blasphemed. 

Result.    He  gave  np  preaching  to  Jews,  warned 

them   of    their  sin,  shook    his    raiment  as  a  sign 

against  them.     Told  them  of    future   punishment. 

Can  do  no  more  for  them — must  turn  to  Gentiles. 

Lesson.    Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out^ 

IIL  St.  Paul  Eacoaraged  (7—11).    From  men.    All 

not  hopeless.    Justus,  a  God-fearing  Jew,  received 

him.     Crispus,  chief  ruler  of    synagogue,  believed. 

Their  influence  won  many  others.      They  believed 

and  were  baptised  (St.  Mark  xvi.  16). 

Frofi^  Ood.  Christ's  voice  in  the  night  cheers 
him— assures  him  of  His  presence  (St.  Mat.  xxviii. 
20),  tells  him  of  many  secret  believers,  as  Elijah 
was  told  at  Mount  Horeb  (1  Kings  xix.  18).  So 
he  works  on  for  eighteen  months. 


Lessons.    1.  Be  not  slothful  in  business. 
2.  The  Lord  knoweth*  them  that  are  His. 

A  Beal  Ctood  Preacher. 

St  Paul  was  a  preacher  of  the  sort  described  by  a 
Yorkshireman.  **  We  have  got  a  real  good  minister, " 
he  said.  "In  what  way  does  he  show  it?"  his  friend 
asked.  "Why,"  said  the  man,  **he  preaches  with  his 
feet  and  his  hands  as  well  as  with  hts  mouth."  **How 
does  he  manage  that?"  was  the  further  question.  *'I 
have  known  him  some  years,"  said  the  Yorkshireman, 
"and  always  found  him  preaching  with  his  feet  by 
walking  with  God,  preaching  with  his  hands  by  working 
for  God,  as  well  as  with  his  mouth  by  speaking  for  God." 


August  ^th.     Working   and   Waiting   for   Christ. 

To   read—l    Tfiess.  iv.   9— f.  2.     Golden   Text-— 

St.  John  arir.  3. 

Have  had  lessons  on  St.  Paul's  visit  to  Thessa- 
lonica  and  Corinth  on  his  second  journey.  This 
letter,  the  first  written  by  him  of  all  his  epistles, 
was  sent  from  Corinth  to  the  Gentile  Christians  at 
Thessalonica.  Teaches  of  faith,  hope  and  love,  and 
contains  prophecy  of  Christ's  second  coming. 

1.  Working  for  Christ  (iv.  9—12).  Quiet  graces. 
St.  Paul  not  been  long  in  the  city,  but  had  time  to 
enforce  Christ's  new  commandment  (St.  John  xv. 
12).  Proverbial  description  of  Christians  in  those 
days  —  *'  See  how  they  love  one  another  ! "  This 
love  not  confined  to  words  nor  to  those  dose  at 
hand.     Showed  it  to  all  in  the  country. 

Quiet  work.  Each  has  his  own  work  to  do.  Not 
to  be  slothful  in  business.  He  had  taught  this  by 
word  at  Miletus  (Aots  xx.  35),  and  by  his  own 
example  at  Corinth  (Acts  xviii.  3). 

Lessons.    1.  Let  brotherly  love  continue. 

2.  Do  all  to  the  glory  of  God. 

IL  Waitlag  for  Christ  (iv,  18— v,  2).  Not  to 
sorrow  unduly  for  the  godly  dead.  He  describes 
their  state : — 

Present.  What  we  call  death  GM  calls  sleep. 
True  Christians  at  death  are  at  rest  with  Christ 
without  care  (Phil.  i.  21,  23).  They  fall  asleep  in 
hope  of  happy  waking. 

Future.  Christ  having  risen  is  pledge  that  the 
saints  too  will  rise  (1  Cor.  xv.  22).  Notice  the 
order  of  events  at  the  last  day.  Christ  will  de- 
scend from  heaven,  the  trumpet  shall  sound  (1  Cor. 
XV.  52),  the  pious  dead  will  arise  from  their  graves 
and  the  sea.  Then  living  saints  will  be  caught  up 
to  meet  the  Lord,  and  be  with  Christ  for  ever. 

Christ's  coming  is  certain,  but  the  time  unknown ; 
it  will  be  sudden  and  unexpected. 

Lessons.     1.  I  am  the  B^urrection  and  the  Life. 

2.  Watch  therefore,  for  ye  know  neither  the  day 
nor  the  hour  when  the  Son  of  Man  oometh. 

Preparation  for  Christ's  Coming. 
If  we  expected  the  Queen  to  come  and  visit  us,  how 
excited  we  should  be !  What  great  preparations  we 
should  make  for  such  a  royal  visitor.  Every  room 
would  be  cleansed,  every  part  of  the  house  made  ready. 
And  when  she  arrived,  what  a  glad  welcome  she  would 
have !  And  as  we  expect  the  Lord  to  come,  we  should 
be  concerned  to  have  everything  ready  for  His  appear- 
ance. It  is  idle  to  talk  of  His  coming  if  wo  never 
cl<»anse  our  heart  from  sin,  and  never  seek  that  grace 
which  alone  can  make  us  ready  to  receive  Him. 


BROWNIES     AND     BOQQARTS. 


(THE     HAND    OF    THE    MISTRESS.) 
By   Una  Orman  Cooper,   Author  of   "We  Wives,"   Etc. 


LITTLE  girl  was  onoe  heard 
lamenting'  that  the  brownies — 
those  good  little  folk — had 
deserted  the  world  since  people 
g^w  too  busy  to  set  down 
backets  of  water  for  them. 
To  this  maiden  appeared  a 
fairy  godmother. 
*'  Do  not  regret  the  wee  folk,"  said  this  wise 
lady.  "Every  woman  has  ten  servants  at  her 
command.  They  are  bound  to  do  her  will.  They 
are  always  obedient.  They  need  no  food.  They 
can  always  be  dressed  in  white.  They  are  never 
tired.  The  brownies  only  worked  from  cockcrow 
to  dawn.  Your  ten  servants  can  labour  from 
morning  till  night,  and  yet  never  wear  out  their 
zeal  and  activity.  Depend  on  them,  and  they  will 
never  fail  you." 

"Are  there  no  boggarts  amongst  those  ten 
servants,  dear  godmother?"  inquired  the  maiden. 
"Only  when  we  change  their  nature,"  answered 
the  old  dame  severely.  "If  we  do  not  train  them 
to  work,  like  all  other  servants,  they  grow  fat 
and  lazy.  I  would  rather  have  a  wrinkled  brownie 
than  a  white  boggart  See  to  it,  god-daughter, 
that  your  ten  good  servants  do  not  neglect  their 
duties.  The  only  thing  they  need  is  innonal 
supervision.  And  to  each  is  attached  a  telephone. 
All  your  .  orders  are  telegraphed  to  them.  With 
very  little  effort  yon  can  so  order  these  servants 
that  they  will  be  ready  at  a  moment's  notice  to  do 
your  will." 

The  meaning  of  this  nursery  fable  is  obvious. 
Every  woman  is  the  owner  of  ten  servants,  who 
can  be .  trained  to  do  her  good  and  laudable  service. 
'Vhe  wise  woman  of  old  knew  this  well.  She  could 
use  spindle  and  distaff ;  she  could  sew  beautifully ; 
she  could  cook ;  she  could  knit.  Brownies,  indeed, 
were  her  ten  fingers,  as  each  of  us  can  trade  for 
ourselves,  if  we  read  her  biography  carefully 
(Prov.  2.zxi.).  Would  we  not  wish  to  be  like  her,  and 
have  our  works  praiso  us  in  our  own  private  gates  ? 
We  all  know  example  is  better  than  precept. 
No  amount  of  talk  can  take  the  place  of  half  an 
hour's  object-lesson.  If  she  gees  a  pudding  likely 
to  be  a  failure,  and  can  turn  to  and  show  her 
house-maiden  the  way  to  make  it,  the  mistress  has 
scored  a  point.  If  she  lifts  off  the  saucepan-lid 
when  peas  are  boiling  ;  if  when  the  silver  is  dim, 
she  can  polish  it  up  like  new  ;  if,  when  the  brass- 
work  is  smeared,  she  can  furbish  it  up  with  lemon 
and  selvyt,  she  has  scored  many.  If  the  quarter 
of  lamb  is  too  large,  how  much  better  to  be  able 
to  cut  it  up  before  the  cook  than  to  leave  that 
worthy  to  follow  her  own  sweet  will  and  guide 
her  own  ignorant  knife !  In  short,  if  the  mistress 
knows  how  things  ovght  to  be  done,  and  can  use 


her  own    hands    to    do   them,  she  can  secure  the 
best  of  attendance  from  her  maids. 

Even  in  small  decorative  matters  what  a  differ- 
ence the  hand  of  the  mistress  can  make  !  As  a 
lady  said  to  me  lately,  "  One  chair  or  cme  orna- 
ment changed  by  an  artistic  touch — one  curtaiii 
redraped — is  often  the  making  of  a  drawing-room. *" 
And  this  is  a  touch  that  cannot  be  taught. 

Mothers  ought  to  teach  their  daughters  to  use 
their  ten  brownies  skilfully. 

It  is  a  good  thing  for  us  to  be  able  to  do  so. 
Princess  Sarah  could  knead  fine  meal  into  cakes 
(Gen.  xviii.  6).  Jael  could  serve  up  butter  artistically 
(Judges  V.  26).  Rebecca  knew  how  to  make  tasty- 
stews  (Gren.  xxvii.  14).  Gideon's  mother  oould 
prepare  broth  (Judges  vi.  20).  Hannah  oonld 
use  her  needle,  and  cut  out  wee  garments  (1  Sam. 
ii.  19).  Yet  ,all  these  were  women  of  the  npper 
class,  as  we  should  say  now,  and  most  of  them  were 
the  owners  of  slaves  in  abundanoe.  ITiry  did  not 
think  it  beneath  them  to  superintend  and  help  in  the 
housework ;  and  with  what  faithful  service  were 
some  of  them  rewarded  I  Sarah  had  a  trustworthy 
fileasar!    Rebecca  rejoiced  in  a  dear  old  nurse. 

There  is  another  way  in  which  the  hand  of  tht 
mistress  is  of  inestimable  value.  Oar  servant* 
BUUit  aauwtiaw  he  -sick  or  wearied.  How  good 
then  to  be  able  to  help  then  I 

How  grateful  will  our  handmaidens  be  if  tJie 
hand  of  the  mistress  can,  and  will,  relieve  them 
occasionally  of  some  simple  yet  neectsary  duty. 
Settling  a  room,  so  that  Dinah  may  go  out  for  an 
hour.  Even,  on  occasions,  cooking  the  luncheon,  so 
that  Mary  may  get  that  coveted  boon,  "a  whole 
day  in  the  country." 

I  would  like  to  end  this  paper  with  two  little 
couplets.  The  first  one  is  well-known.  I  think 
Herbert  must  have  heard  an  objection  made  (a£^ 
I  did  once)  to  sweeping  as  being  the  one  thing 
necessary  to  lower  a  mistress  in  the  eyes  of  her 
maidens,  when  he  wrote— 

**  Who  sweeps  a  room  as  for  Thy  laws. 
Makes  tbat  and  the  action  fine." 

Of    course    it    does  I      For   we  shall    brush    under 

the  rugs  and  round  the  corners  to  show  how  well 

the  sweeping  can  be  done ! 

The  second  hangs  over   my  writing-table.      It  is 

illumined    in    crimson    and   blue'  and  gold.      It  is 

framed  in  carven  lily-work.     For  'ntftking  can    be 

too  beautiful  for  so  beautiful  a  thought. 

"A  little  thing  is  a  liUle  thing; 
But  faithfolness  in  little  things 
Is  a  very  great  thiog." 

If    all    boggarts  —  that'   lie  •  abed,    untidy,    idle, 

worthless   class ! — were   taught    this   proverb  when 

young    enough   to   have   new  leaves  to  turn  over, 

they  would  all  become  brownies  1 


FBOH  TEE  QUEEN. 
i^JV  UR  renders  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
A^B,  a  copy  of  our  Royal  Jubilee  Number  for 
yS&W  June  wfiH  sent  to  the  Queen  at  Bal, 
^^  momi  at  the  end  of  May,  and  was 
gmciously  accepted  by  Her  MajcHty,  who 
caused  a  special  letter  of  thanks  to  be  »ent  in 
ac  kno  w  ledgmeDt. 

Op«n  Air  Knistr;. 

The  Open  Air  Mission  continues  its  beneficent 
operations  at  races,  falm,  encampments,  and 
Kimilar  resorts,  where  its  experienced  evan- 
liiellsts  set  forth  the  siniple  Gospel  among 
multitades  who  never  dream  of  entering 
God's  house.  Many  of  these  wanderers  are 
every  year  brought  to  the  Saviour  through 
lt«  instrumentality.  A  recent  visit  of  a 
large  body  of  worker:*  to  Epsom  Baces  iu 
thus  described :— "  Perhofis  even  greater 
manifest  blessinK  than  usual  rested  on 
these  united  efforts  on  this  occasion. 
Every  morning  a  protracted  service  was 
held  on  the  racecourse,  and  hundreds,  if 
not  thousands,  heard  the  Gospel  hy  this 
means  who  are  undoubtedly  totally  un- 
accustomed to  its  sound.  Who  can  tell 
how  often,  in  the  midst  of  the  vast  mul- 
titude of  evil-doers,  the  arrow  of  truth 
wns  lodged  in  heart  und  conscience,  to 
produce  conviction  and  conversion )  The 
evening  meetings  in  the  town,  too,  were 
seasons  of  awakening.  On  the  first  even- 
ing a  poor  degradetl  cab  -  washer,  after 
listening  attentively,  came  forward  in  the 
crowd,  saying,  '  I  have  had  enough  ot 
ilrink  and  sin,  and  want  to  sign  the 
pledge.'  Being  iaken  to  the  Mission 
Room  for  Ihts  purpose,  he  fell  on  his 
hnces,  wept,  and  called  upon  God  for 
mercy  and  pardon,  and  rose  a  changed 
man.  Subsequent  interviews  confirmwl  tlie 
impression  (hat  his  was  a  cane  i 
doubted  conversion.  '  To  Go<l  b 
glorj-r- 

An  Arette  Choiicb. 

Missionaries  ore  now  penetrating  to 
comers  of  the  earth,   but  the  only  church,  so  far 
OS  wc  are   aware,   within   the  Arctic   circle    is   a 
structure  ot  sealskin  and  whalebone  at  Blackleitd 
Island,    Cumberland    Sound,    erected     under    the 


auspices  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society.  For 
about  twenty  years  the  Rev.  E.  J.  Peck,  has 
laboured  among  the  Eskimo,  taking  long  journeys 
over  the  ice  to  reach  them,  crawling  into  their 
ice-huts,  and  teaching  thera  by  a  lamp  made  of 
Htone,  BStjd  with  seat  oil,  and  wiek  made  of 
reindcer-mosa ;  but  In  1604  a  new  departure  viui 
taken.  On  July  13th  in  that  year,  Iilr.  Peck 
sailed  from  Peterhead  In  the  whaler  Alert,  tho 
property  of  Mr.  Noble,  of  Aberdeen.  Mr.  Peck 
left  his  wife  and  four  little  children  behind,  an<t 
owing  to  the  Infrequency  of  the  postal  service, 
thirteen  months  passed  before  he  heard  of  them. 


B  FARBONAOE. 
(From  a  phoCo^ra^  k-iadtfi  ruj^itd  b}f  Ihr  CAurrA  UUtianary  SoeUtf.) 

Mr.  Noble  gave  the  missionary  a  free  passage,  and 
offered  him  and  his  assistant  a  domicile  at  his 
whaling  station  on  the  southern  side  of  Cumber- 
land Bay,  also  witboat  charge.  The  station  nyoices 
in  the  name  Biockieod  Island  because  blacklead 
is    found    there,  and   this  place   was   reached   on 


Augiitit  2lHt.  TTii>  station  "is  on  tlic  Boutht^m  slHc 
of  Cumlirrlniiil  Sound,  anil  In  (tbout  three  miles 
frooi  the  mainland.  Thpre  is  only  one  European 
at  the  station,  and  a  large  party  ot  Eskimo  arc  em- 
ployed bj'  liini  to  assist  In  the  capture  of  whales. 
As  one  walks  alraut  the  island,  the  iKines  of  these 
onormouH  creatures  are  seen  scaltcred  altout  In 
all  directions,  hat  the  n-balehonc  proper  (which 
is  only  founil  in  the  licod  of  the  whale)  is  sent 
homo,  find  is  now  sold  for  a  considerable  Bum." 
Ae  the  Eskimo  live  in  eenlskin  tents.  Mr.  Peck 
KU^Qcestod  a  similar  structure  tor  a  church.  So 
fl  bullrlinK  tweiit.v  'eet  loni?  was  put  up  for  wor- 
ship,  the  l)one»  of  whales  betnf;  used  as  a,  frame- 
work. 'Hie  "parsonage"  house,  behind  it,  is 
twenty  feel  long  by  twelve  wide ;  it  is  in  two 
L-um[)urtnienls.  one  of  which  is  kitchen  and 
M:hoolrooni,  und  the  other  sitting,  dining,  and 
liedniom  combined.  Canvas  was  subsequently 
subKlitlllt^l  for  !>eal-:ikln,  ns  shown  in  the  picture. 
The  panwiiage -house  is  also  covered  with  canvas, 
and  liittlens  of  timber  ore  nailed  over  it  to  keep 
the  canvas  in  position  and  render  It  warmer. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  vessel,  the  roissionaries 
have  so  many  things  to  store  in  tlie  little  house 
that  the  boxes  sometimes  overflow  into  the 
clrurcii.  as  represented  in  the  iUnatralion.  There 
is  no  piiiiiil. 

PAper  Talinnuu. 
In  (he  Antiquarian  Museum  in  Edinburgh  may 
be  seen  ii  turlou.s  charm.  It  was  worn  as  recently 
OS  1855  liy  a  shepherd  In  the  Highlands.  He 
bought  it  from  a  repnted  witch  for  &.  6d.  The 
"charm"  is  written  moat  illegibly  on  a  piece  of 
dolled,  crumpled  parchment,  nnd  was  worn  as  a 
talisman  against  toothache.  It  runs  as  follows : 
"Pett-er  was  laying  and  his  head  upon  a  marrabis 


ston,  weping,  and  Christ  c^me  bv  and  vji. 
•What  else  [aUat]  thon.  Petterf  Ptt- 
answered  and  sad.  'Lord  God,  my  i»r»,-L 
*  Raise  thon.  Pciter.  and  be  healed,  i 
whosoever  shall  carry  these  lines  in  r 
name  shall  never  feel  the  twothiit. 
iSignrdt  Kett  McAi-i.ay."  Very  wn; . 
to  this  charm  ore  those  worn  by  m*: 
the  natives  on  the  west  coast  of  \tr.  . 
These  talismans  consist  ot  »  verM-  fr.-. 
the  Koran,  neatly  written  on  a  small  r 
of  paper.  These  words  are  certainly  ai^ 
sensible  than  the  Scotch  "cure"":--|y 
for  refuge  unto  the  Lord  of  the  Dayli 
that  He  may  deliver  me  froiu  the  c 
those  things  which  He  has  created  :  (rl 
the  evil  of  the  night  when  it  conielh  re 
anil  from  the  evil  of  blowers  upon  kiKr-  | 
and  from  the  evil  of  the  envioor  tV 
he  envfeth."  How  far  short  these  t» 
"charms"  come  of  the  famous  "  br-j-: 
plote"  which  St.  Patrick  wore  1,50U  ;-l- 
ago! 

"I  bind  unto  myaclf  to-dKr 
The  BtriHiK  Nuiiie  ot  the   TriBUy. 
Uv  invocikUoii  of  the  ume. 
The  Tbreo  In  One.  and  One   in  Tan, 
('hrlst  be  with  me.  Chrlat   witbio  o     I 
Chriat  beside  me.  Christ   tietore  m. 
y.)  ClirisL  behind  me.  Chrint   la  win  m 

Chriat  to  comfort  sad   raMOTe  nir; 
Christ  beneath  me.  Cliriat  atnve  me. 
ChriBt  in  quiet.  Christ  in  danger, 
(lirlBt  in  hearts  ot  nil  that  love   me. 
Clirist  in  mouth  of  friends  and  stnuigcr.' 
If  we  had  these  wonis  engraven  upon  our  liti- 
how  dilTcrent  our  lives  would   be  :    how   fvuM 
how  pure,   how  reverent  1 

Always  ThankfnL 
How  we  die  Is  certainly  of  much  le»i  impor.'i 
than  how  we  ilve;  but.  still.  It  stn;uKtlii>iL~  I- 
to  see  the  hope  and  courage  that  arc  nometiE  ' 
but  by  no  means  always,  felt  by  God'B  own  pci 
at  the  tost.  During  the  sixteen  we«ks  in  vl' 
Sir  Bartle  Frcre  was  dying,  though  hp  wa.s  ch.ii 
always  in  great  tuiin,  not  one  munnur  t!xx,- 
him.  Just  at  the  end  he  said :  "  1  have  it-* 
down  into  the  great  abyss,  but  God  lias  n^rrr  >: 
me  through  It  all."  "  Name  that  Name  wtfL- 
nm  In  p.iin,"   he  once  said  to  his  wife;   "It  i  - 

Nsw  LcokE  asd  Now  Editions. 
During  tlie  post  years  we  have  frequentlj  ■ 
fcrred  in  oiir  pages  U)  the  noble  work  a.-. 
plished  by  Mrs.  Hilton's  Creche;  and  a]thoni.-t.' 
founder  has  now  ])aRscd  away,  her  lifeo.'- 
remains  as  a  lilting  monument  of  year^  of  i:- 
interested  labours  on  behalf  of  destitute  Ma' 
and  their  poverty-stricken  mothers.  Mrs.  HJu. 
was  herself  nil  orphan  almost  from  birth,  i 
ber  childhood  was  not  nlti^ether  an  enit. 
one.  She  worked  amongst  the  poor  of  the  f^-' 
End  for  many  years  before  the  famous  ivfi' 
tion  In  St-epney  Cftusewoy  was  opened  :  and  d  • 
as  a  result  of  her  untiring  efforts  to  if^laW- 
the  Cr^he  system  in  this  country,  every  ii.-^ 
town    throughout   the   kingdom    has    its   onrb.- 
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moAcWeA  on  t!ie  parent  m.stitulion  In  London. 
jMr»<.  Hilton's  life  w&s  a  singularly  full  one, 
us  is  shoivu  in  her  biograpliy,  whii'h  hiLS  becu 
i-ynipatlietitulty  sketclied  by  her  son,  Mr.  J. 
Ueane  Hilton,  and  publUheil  by  M<Hsrs.  Isbieter 
under  tbe  tiUo  "Marie  Hilton:  Her  Lite  and 
Work."  Another  pemonal  narrative  which  will 
\k:  funnd  very  Interesting  la  Canon  Newton's 
brifubtly'written  account  of  his  "Twenty  Years 
on  the  Saskatchewan"  iGlliot  Stock).  The  work 
is  not  only  a  record  of  the  author's  mlxsionary 
labour  and  experiences  amongst  the  Indians  and 
the  settlers  ol  North-Western  Canada,  but  is 
valuable  for  hla  very  thorough  treatment  of  tlie 
climatic  conditions,  emigration  prospecta,  and 
!  passible    future   of   this    far-away  frontier  of 
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c  glad  to  welcome  tour  new  volumes  of  Messrs. 
I.sbister's  series  of  Cathedral  Handbooks,  each 
one  of  which  is  written  by  an  acknowledjwd 
authority.  The  latest  additions  include  "Canter- 
bury Cathedral,"  by  Dean  Fremantlc,  of  Ripon. 
nnd  "Salisbury,"  "Norwich,"  and  "Gloucester" 
Cathedrals,  for  which  the  respective  Deans  are 
respoDSlble.  —  In  view  of  the  Jubilee  celebra- 
tions, Messrs.  Cassell  have  issued  a  new  and 
revised  edition  of  their  "Queen's  Pictures," 
which  was  originally  published  Id  I)»7.  and 
also  a  new  edition  of  "The  People's  Life  of 
Their  Queen,"  by  our  contributor,  the  Rev. 
tl.  J.   Hardy.    Both  these  works  arc  published  at 


a  popu'iir  price,  and  would  foi'in  ii:lniLrable  com- 
panion volumes,  aa  the  former  deals  principally 
with  the  pictorial  events  of  the  Queen's  reign, 
and  the  latter  with  the  personal  nnd  domestic 
Incidents  of  Her  M^esty's  life-— We  h;ive  also  to 
acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  dainty  little  volume 
of  helpful  counsel  and  advice  to  jontig  bellevem 
by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  which  Mes?srs.  Morgan 
and  Scott  linve  issued  under  the  title  of  "Saved 
and  Kept." 

Ljdda. 

Lydda  is  situated  in  the  great  maritime  plain 
which  anciently  bore  the  name  of  Sliaron.  It  Is 
nine  miles  from  Joppa,  and  is  llie  llrst  town 
on  tbe  northern  road  between  that  jUuce  and 
Jeruiialem.  The  town  was  colled  Diospulis  when 
rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  the  Jewish 
wars.  It  is,  for  a  Mohammedan  place,  busy 
and  prosperous.  It  was  at  Lydda  that  St.  Peter 
hca'e:!  the  palsied  man  ^neos,  and  this  miracle 
roused  the  attention  of  the  inhablNints  and  also 
tiiose  who  lived  at  Sliaron,  and  they  were  led 
to  turn  unto  the  Lord. 

"  Lea4  Thou  Ua  On." 

A  soldier  said   to  the  writer   lately  :    "  What  I 

like  in  tbe  army  is  that  1  am  told  fr()m  day  to 

day   and   from   hour   to   hour    what   to    do,   and 

I    have   not   the   trouble   of   thinking."     Another 
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remarked;  "The  discipline  of  the  army  just  Ruits 
me,  for  I  tun  a  mao  who  muat  go  to  Ibe  right 
or  to  the  wrong"  {a,  not  uncommon  experience  I ), 
"and  the  discipline  helps  me  to  keep  to  the 
riglit."  We  should  be  far  happier  if  we  were  as 
ready  as  are  these  men  to  be  ruled— if  we  could 
j-ay  from  our  hearts,  "Not  my  will,  O  God.  but 
Thine,  be  done." 

A  Doomed  Chorclt. 
0(1  the  edge  of  n  raipidly  wasting  cliff  (it  Muiides- 
ley,  overlooking  the  North  Sea,  a  half-ruined  church 
st^ids,  almost  roofless,  except  for  a  small  portion 
of  the  nave,  where  service  is  still  regularly  held. 
Many  years  ago  these  few  crumbling  walls  formed 
part  of  a  fair  church  In  a  populous  district,  many 
acres  of  which  are  now  under  the  waves.  The 
country  inland  has  been  in  great  part  deaerted, 
nnd  but  few  hands  are  now  clasped  In  prayer  in 


"OivB  Him  a  Chanoe." 
Statistics  and  accounts  are  very  "  neces»jirj 
evils"  in  the  reports  of  cbaritAble  aocietiei>.  bai 
frequently  there  crops  up  among  the  flgurc><  a 
little  touch  which  gives  »  clearer  insight  into 
the  work  that  is  being  done  than  the  most 
hatisfactory  iralonee -sheet  possible.  In  the  repon 
for  lost  year  of  the  Children's  Country  Ilolidiy 
Fund  there  is  at  least  one  such  touch.  A  cottage 
mother  was  so  struck  by  the  improvement  in  n 
delicate  boy  from  Batteraea,  when  he  liad  spcnf 
a  fortnight  with  her,  that  she  kept  him  for  a 
month  free  of  cliarge,  "  to  give  him  a  chance  in 
tlie  world,"  as  she  said.  The  incident  afford* 
gratifying  testimony  to  the  care  with  which  are 
selected  both  the  children  whom  the  Fund  is  lo 
help,  and  the  "country  molhera"  to  whose  care 
they  are  entrusted.  In  1895.  the  number  of  l.o» 
don    little    ones    sent    away    by    the    Fund    «i> 


the  old  church,  and  the  psalm  of  praise  rises 
faintly  on  the  sea-breeze.  One  day  it  will  sound 
for  the  last  time,  for  the  tottering  walls,  with 
the  rampart  on  which  they  stand,  will  soon  be 
swept  into  the  great  sea.  Be  it  so  with  each  o( 
us— "for  we  are  temples  of  the  living  God  "— 
w-hen  years  have  wrought  change  and  decay, 
though  hands  are  feeble  and  voices  falter,  may  we 
be  found  waiting  on  the  Lord  our  God  until  the 
end  of  time  and  at  the  dawning  of  eternity, 
"  For  we  know  that  if  the  earthly  house  of  our 
tabernacle  be  dissolved,  we  have  a  building  from 
<;od.  a  house  not  made  with  hands,  eternal  in 
the  heavens." 

Matrimonial  Adviea, 
The  author  of  "How  to  be  Happy  though 
Slurried,"  having  been  asked  to  put  something  in 
a  young  lady's  album,  wrote  as  follows:— "Marrj- 
early,  if  you  will  and  can ;  but  remember  that  for 
.1  woman  to  fail  to  make  and  keep  a  home  happy 
is  to  be  a  'failure'  in  a  truer  sense  than  to  have 
failed  to  catcli  a  husband." 


iui'ger  than  in  any  previous  year,  and  reached  the 
respectable  total  of  30,224.  But  the  number  of 
scholars  at  the  public  elementary  schools  of  Ibe 
metropolis  was  also  larger  than  ever  last  Vfsr. 
nnd  the  Fund  was  only  sufficient  to  provide  % 
holiday  for  one  child  in  every  twenty-Uve  on  Ihf 
rolls.  Many  children  are  happy  in  bavjng  parents 
and  friends  who  cao  give  them  hojidays.  aad 
others  are  helped  by  different  agencies.  Hot  il 
cao  be  no  exaggeration  to  say  there  are  a  hun- 
dred thousand  children  in  London  schools  who 
now  have  no  country  holiday  nnd  who  onglit  '<• 
liave  one.  Who  will  give  thera  a  chance  by 
sending  half  a  sovereign  to  the  Fundf  That 
sum  is  sufHcient  to  make  up,  with  the  parents 
contribution,  the  whole  cost  of  a  fortnighta 
change  from  the  closeness  of  crowded  London  M 
the  fresh  air  of  a  country  village  for  anolher 
city  scholar.  The  holiday  season  ia  coming,  '"a 
we  suggest  to  our  readers,  as  we  hs"  done 
before  (and  not  in  vain),  that  they  should  iuelude 
in  their  holiday  plans  the  giving  of  »  chance  to 
at  least  one  such  little  Londoner. 
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COMING    TRIBULATION. 

A  Ptophetical  Note. 

Before  His  base  betrayal,  and  whilst  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Temple,  our  blessed  Lord 
predicted  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem,  and 
uttered  His  feeling  lamentation  over  the  per- 
fidious city.  He  concluded  by  saying,  "Ye  shall 
not  see  Me  henceforth  tiU  ye  shall  say,  Blessed  is 
He  that  cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord."  Events 
are  hastening  that  period  when  He  who  was 
rejected  and  crucified  will  be  looked  upon  and 
received.  The  terrible  troubles  which  the  holy 
people— the  Jews— will  pass  through  ere  they 
receive  Him  will  have  a  softening  effect,  and  will 
lead  them  to  gladly  welcome  their  deliverer. 

The  last  chapter  of  Zechariah  reveals  what  must 
be  faced.  Against  Jerusalem  will  nations  be  gath- 
ered to  battle.  "The  city  shall  be  taken,  and  the 
houses  rifled."  "  Then  shall  the  Lord  go  forth  and 
fight  against  those  nations."  In  their  extremity 
He  will  come  forth  with  power.  The  earth  will  be 
lighted  with  His  majesty.  The  despised  Nazarene 
will  appear  and  descend  toward  the  beleaguered 
city,  and  with  might  will  He  scatter  the  proud 
besieging  foe.  In  the  revelation  made  to  the 
<lisciples  as  they  sat  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  our 
Lord  speaks  of  a  great  "tribulation"  (Matt.  xxiv.). 
It  is  to  be  towards  its  close,  if  not  before,  that  the 
hostile  nations  will  come  up  against  Jerusalem. 
Premonitory  signs  will  betoken  the  approaching 
end. 

St.  Luke  recorded  the  prediction  that  after  the 
first  destruction  of  the  city,  which  occurred  under 
Titus,  70  A.D.,  it  should  "be  trodden  down  of  the 
Gentiles  until  the  times  of  the  Gentiles  be  ful- 
fi-lled."  These  "  times**  have  now  lasted  eighteen 
long  centuries.  They  wane.  Their  end  nears.  At 
their  close  there  will  be  "signs  in  the  sun  and 
in  the  moon,  and  in  the  stars."  These,  which  were 
created  to  give  light,  and  Iqt  seasons,  days,  and 
years,  will  be  utilised  to  proclaim  "The  Lord 
is  at  hand."  When  these  convulsions  in  the 
celestial  luminaries  transpire,  then  will  appear 
the  "sign"  of  the  Son  of  Man. 

Whilst  men  are  in  terror  because  of  the  super- 
natural darkness,  like  the  lightning's  flash  will  be 
seen  the  glory  of  the  Lord.  We  are  taught,  "  Then 
shall  all  tribes  of  the  earth  mourn."  There  seems 
to  be  a  latent  reference  to  the  prophecy  of  Zech- 
ariah (xii.  10).  When  the  Jews  are  brought  to  a 
state  of  mourning,  with  joy  "  they  shall  look  upon 
Him  whom  they  pierced."  It  will  be  no  feigned 
lament.  Their  pride  will  be  conquered  ;  their 
obduracy  will  be  overcome ;  their  hearts  softened ; 
and  their  Messiah  they  will  at  last  receive.  What 
will  follow  will  be  glory  for  Israel.  The  Lord 
will  reign  gloriously  in  Mount  Zion.  He  will 
rule  in  righteousness.  The  kingdom  .  will  be 
established  at  Jerusalem.  Then  shaU  the  prophecy 
of  Isaiah  have  its  fulfilment:  "The  whole  earth 
is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet.  They  break  forth  into 
singing "  (xiv,  7).  Human  sufferings  will  be  over ; 
and  the  earth,  which  long  has  groaned  beneaith  the 
incubus  of  sin,  and  has  waited  for  the  "  manifesta- 
tion of  the  sons  of  God,"  will  at  length  put  on  her 
bridal  garb,  when  the  "  desert  shall  blossom  as  the 
rose,"  and  will  sing  for  joy. 

W.  Preston,  D.D. 


OUR    LEAGUE    OR    COMPASSION. 

■N 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  are  able  to 
announce  this  month  a  membership  roll  of  over 
50,000,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  hearty  support 
given  to  the  League  that  this  result  has  been  ob- 
tained within  the  comparatively  small  space  of 
eighteen  months.  It  is  barely  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
since  this  organisation  was  started,  and  we  desire 
to  record  our  hearty  thanks  to  those  of  our  readers 
and  friends  who  have,  since  that  time,  so  success- 
fully co-operated  with  us.  We  do  not,  however, 
wish  to  stop  short  at  this  point,  for  we  hope,  now 
that  the  League  is  on  a  solid  basis,  that  the  mem- 
bership may  be  increased  even  more  rapidly  in  the 
future  that  in  the  past.  The  exact  figures,  as  we 
go  to  press,  are 

52.078. 

Our  members  and  friends  are  reminded  that  any 
number  of  membership  forms  will  be  sent,  post 
free,  on  application  to  the  "  Editor  of  The 
Quiver,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  E.C:* 

£5    miZE. 

This  prize,  which  we  announced  in  our  March 
and  subsequent  numbers,  has  been  gained  by 

Mrs.  Ash  worth, 

Highfield  House, 

Ghaddesden,  Derby, 

for  being  the  first  member  to  send  in  the  names 
of  1,000  new  members. 

The  names  of  the  winners  of  the  special  Guinea 
Presentation  Volumes  will  be  announced  in  our 
next  issue. 


THE    QUIVER 
ORDER   OF   HONOURABLE    SERVICE. 

Established  1887. 

PATRON:    H.R.H.    PRINCESS    CHRISTIAN. 

A  This  Order  was  reopened  about  twelve 

^^^^  months  ago  *'  for  a  limited  period,"  and, 
*^H^^^     after  receiving  an  addition  of  nearly 

^^^  1»000  members  of  all  classes,  will  be 
^  closed  for  the  present  to  "0>rdinary** 

members  of  less  than  twenty-five  years'  service, 
but  it  is  still  open  free  to  domestic  servants  of 
both  sexes  who  have  served  for  twenty-five  years 
or  longer  in  their  present  situations. 

Eligible  applicants  will  receive  the  Certificate 
and  Badge  of  the  Order. 

The  forms  of  application  may  be  obtained  by 
any  reader  on  enclosing  a  stamped  addressed 
envelope  to  the  "  Editor  of  Teee  Qitiver,  La  Belle 
Sauvage,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.C,"*  These 
forms  must  be  carefully  filled  in,  and  then  signed 
by  the  employer  and  countersigned  by  a  Minister 
of  Religion. 

CoRRKCTios.— We  regret  that,  by  a  printers  error  in  our 
Febniary  number,  the  name  of  Wilh's  was  given  as  the  builder 
ofthe  organ  in  Sandringham  Church,  instead  of  Messrs.  J.  W. 
Walker  and  Sons,  who  hold  the  special  appointment  of  organ 
builders  to  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
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OUR    NEXT. 

A  New  Serial  will  be  commenced  in  our  August 
number,  written  by  Edith  Cuthell  (author  of 
*'Only  a  Guardroom  Dog,"  etc.),  and  illustrated 
by  Percy  Tarrant ;  whilst  the  short  complete 
stories  will  include  "God's  Opportunity,"  by 
David  loraU;  "Baby's  Bobs,"  by  WlUlain  Edward* 
Tirebnek;  and  "Peter  Picken's  Uncle,"  by  Mar- 
garet Macintosh.  "  Sunday  with  the  Czar "  will 
be  the  subject  of  a  special  illustrated  article, 
which  will  be  accompanied  by  others  on  '*  My 
Visit  to  the  Pharaoh  City,"  by  John  Foster  Fraser ; 
"The  Fathers  of  the  Churches,"  by  F.  M.  Holmes; 
"We  Ca'  Them  the  Lives  o'  Men,"  by  Alfred  T. 
Story;  and  a  chatty  account,  by  F.  J.  Cross,  of 
Mr.  Moody's  early  life,  under  the  title  "  The  Man 
WHO  Saved  the  Guttersnipes,"  The  Rev.  Mark 
Guy  Pearse  and  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  WynUj 
will  also  contribute  to  this  number. 


THE  QUIVER  FUNDS. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  May 
1st,  1897,  up  to  and  including  May  28th,  1807. 
Subscriptions  received  after  this  date  will  be 
acknowledged  next  month:— 

For  "TAc  Quiver''  Waifs'^  Fund:  J.  J.  E..  Govan 
(114th  donation),  oe. ;  R.  S.,  Croach  End,  5s. ;  M.  Rider. 
Leamington,  2s.  6d. ;  M.  A.  S.,  Darlington,  28.  6d.;  A 
Glasgow  Mother  (81th  donation).  Is. 

For  Dr,  Bamardo'a  Homes:  An  Irish  Girl,  lOs.  6d. ; 
and  06.  from  M.  M.,  sent  direct. 

For  The  Indian  Famine  Fund:  M.  A.  S.,  28.  6d. 

For  the  Armenian  Reli^  Fund:  K.  R.,  £5. 

For  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund :  M. 
Moore,  10a. 


"The  Quiver "  Playgrounds  Fund. 

Although  this  fund  was  closed  some  months 
ago,  it  has  been  impossible  to  complete  the 
arrangements  for  its  disposal  until  quite  recently: 
but  we  are  glad  to  be  able  to  announce  that, 
with  the  kind  co-operation  of  the  Kyrie  Society, 
this  has  now  been  done.  The  fund  was  not  lai^ze 
enough  to  allow  of  a  special  playground  being 
purchased  and  furnished,  but.  the  money  has  been 
expended  ■  in  a  manner  which  we  feel  sure  will 
receive  the  hearty  approval  of  all  our  readers. 
Substantial  swings  will  shortly  be  erected  in 
Avondale  Park  for  the  use  of  the  slum  children 
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^'^'ISTS?  KyRLE-socicry 

By  the  Readers  of  the  QUIVER 

FOR  US£  m  THIS  CROi/ND 

FACSIMILE    OF    PLATE     FOR     TUB   QVIVESi    SEATS. 


of  the  neighbourhood,  which,  although  close  to 
Notting  Hill,  is  one  of  the  poorest  districts  in 
Ix)ndon ;  and  strong,  useful  garden  seats  are  to 
be  provided  in  various  slum  district^*,  including 
Vauxhall  Park,  Lambeth ;  Red  Cross  Gardens 
Southwark ;  Ion  Square,  Hackney ;  All  Saints' 
Churchyard,  Mile  End,  and  St.  John*s  Church- 
yard, Waterloo  Road.  Each  seat  will  bear  a  plate 
recording  the  generosity  of  our  readers.  We  hope 
in  a  subsequent  number  to  publish  a  photo^^rapk 
taken  in  one  of  these  open  spacers,  showing  Thl 
Quiver  seats  in  use. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    ON    THE    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

97.  From  what  circamstanoe  do  we  learn  that  the 
Jews  in  Greece  had  more  religious  liberty  than  in 
other  towns  under  the  dominion  of  Rome? 

96.  What  person  was  persecuted  at  Thessalonica  for 
shelteriog  the  Apostles  f 

99.  What  is  stated  concerning  the  character  of  the 
Jews  at  Berea? 

100.  What  were  the  special  tenets  of  the  Epicureans 
and  Stoics  who  opposed  St  Paul  at  Athens? 

101.  What  words  did  St.  Paul  use  to  express  the 
religious  character  of  the  Athenians? 

102.  Sr.  Paul  in  his  speech  at  Mars  Hill  says  of  God, 
"  In  Him  we  live  and  move,  and  have  our  Deing." 
What  quotation  from  Greek  poets  did  he  give  as  show- 
ing that  even  Greek  philosophy  acknowledged  this? 

103.  What  great  Athenian  was  converted  to  Chris- 
tianity by  St.  Paul's  speech  at  Mars  Hill? 

101.  By  what  act  did  St.  Paul  at  Corinth  signify  God's 
displeasure  against  the  Jews  for  their  rejection  of  ihe 
Gospel  ? 

105.  What  important  person  became  a  convert  to 
Christianity  at  Corinth  and  was  baptised  by  St.  Paul? 

106.  What  special  encoaragement  was  given  to  St. 
Paul  while  preaching  at  Corinth  ? 

107.  From  what  writings  of  St.  Panl  do  we  gather  that 
the  question  of  the  resnrroction  of  the  body  was  a 
great  diffloalty  among  the  early  Christian  converts? 

106.  What  express  revelation  was  given  to  St.  Panl 
concerning  the  resurrection? 


ANSWERS   TO  QUESTTONS   OX  PAGE    i6& 

85.  Rom.  xiv.  12. 

86.  They  are  to  set  others  a  good  example,  and  see 
that  they  do  not  put  any  hindrance  in  the  way  of  their 
living  a  good  life  (Rom.  xiv.  13,  15—18). 

87. -In  the  Parable  of  the  Talents,  wherein  we  are 
taught  the  necessity  of  using  the  gifta  God  has  given  u^ 
so  that  God's  glory  may  be  set  forth  (St.  Matt.  xxv.  14  -30\ 

88.  St.  John  3cii.  32. 

89.  By  the  direct  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  (Act? 
xvi.  6,  7,  10). 

90.  Philippi  was  a  Roman  colony,  and  conaeqnently 
the  Jews  were  not  allowed  to  build  synagogues  in  t^e 
city ;  BO  they  had  their  places  of  worship  by  the  xiver 
side.  It  was  to  such  a  place  St.  Paul  went  and  preacheil 
(Acts  xvi.  13 ;  Josephua  "  Ant."  xiv.  10.  23). 

91.  Acts  xvi.  lC-18. 

92.  That  of  teaching  religious  doctrines  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  Rome,  which  forbade  the  introductioa  of 
anv  new  religion  (Acts  xvi.  20,  21). 

93.  An  earthquake  shook  the  prison  walle,  opened  the 
doors,  and  loosened  the  stocks  (Aots  xvi.  25.  26;. 

91.  The  household  of  Lydia  at  PhilippU  and  the  keeper 
of  the  prison  with  his  family  (Acts  xvi.  15,  33). 

95.  Acts  xvi.  31. 

96.  From  the  statement  that  St.  Panl,  in  revisiting  the 
towns  where  he  had  formerly  preached,  delivered  the 
judgment  of  the  Council  at  Jeroaalem  oonoening  dr- 
oumolsion,  after  which  we  find  a  daily  increase  in  the 
nomber  of  churches  (4-ct8  zvL  i,  5 ;  xv.  23—29). 
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PALACE,     ST.     PETERSBDBa. 


aUNDAY  with  the  Czar  \b 
Bpent  amidst  surround- 
ings so  gorgeous  and  eo 
regally  magriiflceDt  that 
no  pen  could  give  any- 
thing like  an  adequate 
description.  To  h^gin 
with,  St.  Petersburg  itself 
ie  a  city  of  no  ordinary 
appearance,  with  palaces 
and  churches  which  are  amongst  the  finest 
in  Europe,  The  great  drawi>a<-k  to  the  city 
is  its  siiuation,  for,  stAnding  as  it  does  on 
low  ground  and  on  the  banks  of  a  rivei' — 
the  Neva — ^ which  often  overflows  and  inun- 
dates iU  HUiTOundings,  it  is  not  any  too 
healthy.  It  ha^  too,  the  additional  disad- 
vantage of  esjierient-ing  the  utmost  seveiity 
of  the  cold  weather,  and  it  is  quite  usual  for 
tiie  river  to  be  completely  frozen  over  for  at 
least  five  mouths  of  the  year,  NevertheleBS, 
it  is  a  beautiful  city,  with  fine  thoroughfares 
and  open  spaces,  in  which  may  be  seen  some 
very  handsome  buildings. 

Tlie  WiDt«r  Palace  was  originally  built  in 
1783  for  the  Empress  Elizabeth,  but,  being 
burnt  down  in  1837,  was  rebuilt  in  fifteen 
montha.  it  ia  an  immense  building  four 
storeys  high,  with  a  length  of  four  hundred 


and  fifty-five  feet  and  a  width  of  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty  feet,  tjome  idea  of  the  capacity 
of  its  interior  may  be  gathei'ed  by  the  fact 
that  when  their  Majesties  ai«  in  ivaidence, 
the  Court,  various  officials  of  the  suite,  and 
the  royal  servants  beneath  the  roof  make  up 
a  total  of  nearly  six  thousand  people.  There 
are  several  hundreds  of  the  most  goi'geoiis 
apartments  that  can  well  be  iuiagiued,  a 
large  number  of  them  being  State  suluuns, 
while  others  are  pretty  suites  which  are,  and 
have  been,  set  apart  for  the  Imperial  Majes- 
ties of  Russia. 

There  are  two  large  chapels  as  well  as  pri- 
vate ones,  all  within  the  precincts  of  the 
palace.  In  the  largest  of  these  chapels  the 
present  Czar  and  Czarhia  atti'nd  Sunday 
service,  genei-ally  speaking,  althoi^h  some- 
times the  Cathedral  of  .St.  Isaac— of  which  I 
shall  afterwards  speak— may  be  visited  by 
the  Court.  Daily  morning  service  is  generally 
performed  in  the  smaller  of  the  two  chapels, 
their  Majesties  also  Ix^ing  most  regular  •  in 
the  observance  of  their  I'eligiou  at  the  pri- 
vate chapels.  All  membei's  of  the  Russian 
Greek  Church  are  particularly  devout,  under 
no  circumstances  excusing  themselves  from 
the  prescribed  ceremonies. 

An  unwonted  interest   was  excited   at  tha 
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-  1  -    -  -  buildings  in  which   the    services   are 

held.  The  Russian  chuivhes  are  as 
richly  and  lavishly  decorated  as 
bands  can  uiake  them ;  even  the  ex- 
teriors have  golden  domea,  like  to 
the  Turkish  mosques,  aod  the  in- 
teriors are  reeplendetifc  in  gold, 
precious  stones,  and  rare  paintings. 
Truly  a  remarkahle  contrast  to  the 
somewhat  severe  aspiect  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Lutheran  churches. 

On  entering  a  Buaaiaji  church,  a 
visitor  is  at  once  struck  'with  the  ex- 
treme difference  of  the  appointments 
from  that  of  any  other  place  erf  woi^ 
ship.  Here  there  is  an  utter  absence 
of  the  straight  and  stiff  aisles  with 
upright,  hard,  and  generally  uncom- 
fortable seats  in  long  rows,  bare 
walls,  and  floors  either  tiled  or  partiy 
covered  with  cocoanut  matting. 

We  will  suppose  ourselves  presoit 
at  oQe  of  the  Imperial  services  held 
in  the  lofty  gilded  church  within  the 
palace.  Tliis  building  was  the  scene 
of  an  imposing  ceremony  on  the  2S{h 
of  November,  18W— that  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  present  Czar  and  Csuu-ina; 
this  event,  as  you  will  remember,  tak- 
ing place  immediately  subsequent  to 
the  demise  of  the  Csar  Alexander  III. 
More  than  ordinary  is  the  splendour 
that  meets  the  eye  when  looking 
THB  PRivATB  CHAPSi^  THB  KREMLIN.  round  this  chupch.     The  pictiu'cs  art 

countless,  the  majority  of  them  being 
time    when    the    present    Empress— then    the      literally  studded  with  matchless  jewels  of  price- 
Princess  Alix  of  Hesse— formally  and  publicly      less  worth.     Other  treasures   of   great    value 
left  the  Lutheran  Ohurch,  in  which  she  had      may  be  seen,  far  too  numerous  t*  note ;  but 
been  educated,  and 
joined     the    Greet 
Church— partly  be- 
cause   th^  Russian 
State    i-equired    it, 
and  partly,  as   she 
herself    said,     that 
she  should  be  "of 
one  faith  with  her 
husband." 

The  actual  doc- 
trines of  the  two 
Ohurches  do  not 
show  so  wide  a 
difference  as  many 
people  imagine,  but 
in  outward  forms 
and  observances 
the  difference  is  us 
wide,  and  the  con- 
trast as  great,  as 
it  can  possibly  be. 
This  also  applies 
to  the  construc- 
tion and  decora- 
tion    of     the     KD/Tod  niKIKfl-TUMIU    OB'    THB     BUPEROR    ALEXIS     AT    THB     KREUUN. 


SUXDAY    WITH    THE    C?.AR    AND    CZARINA    OF  RUSSIA. 
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I  miiat  not  omit  to  mention  tha  beautiful  golden 
Kate's  directly  opposite  the  princiiwl  entrance. 
These  pltiy  an  important  part  in  the  ceremonies 
observed.  Very  handsome  curtains  hang  on 
their  inner  aide.  The  whole  of  the  church  is 
richly  carpeted,  and  groups  of  chairs  are 
placed  in  vorious  directions.  The  majority  of 
these  are  elaborately  carved  and  upholstei«d, 
and  bear  a  name-plate  on  the  back,  it  being 


ftlcoved  recess,  oi'  sanctuary,  where  the  priests 
may  be  seen  moving  to  and  fro  as  the  service 
proceeds.  Now  and  again  one  or  two  of  them 
emerge  from  the  gates  and  kneel  at  a  small 
table  at  the  foot  of  the  steps. 

The  ohoir  is  invisibly,  and  inatiiimental  music 
is  Utterly  forbidden ;  but  one  does  not  seem  to 
miss  it  to  any  great  extent— the  harmony  is  so 
fine.     For  a  great  portion  of  the  service  the 


customary  for  the  woi-shippera  to  have  their 
own  special  seats. 

The  Imperial  group  are  sitting  on  the  right 
of  the  golden  gates ;  they,  with  theii'  suites, 
foniiing  a  large  party.  With  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, the  pi-inces  and  officials  are  in  full 
Court  or  military  dress,  wearing  their  Orders 
and  decorations.  These  latter  are  even  worn 
by  the  princesses. 

Tlie  service  commences  with  a  deep,  solemn 
chanting  by  the  priests— wonderful  voices  these 
priests  seem  Xa  have — and  the  deep  monotone 
is  more  or  less  maintained  throughout.  Their 
appearance,  with  their  rich  robes  and  flowing 
beards,  is  highly  picturesqxie.  At  certain 
part«  of  the  service  they  ai'e  heard,  but  not 
seen,  the  golden  gates  being  kept  rigidly 
closed  ;  then  ^ain  they  will  be  thrown  wide 
open,   and  one  gets  si  glimpse  of  a  beautiful 


congregation  stand,  but  occasionally  —  more 
especially  at  Pentecost^the  people  not  only 
kneel  but  atinost  prostrate  themselves. 

The  sermon  or  address  is  generally  rather 
lengthy,  and  I  niay  say  that  some  of  the  sei'- 
vices— especially  those  during  Lent —last  for 
several  hours.  It  is  customary  for  the  Cziir 
and  (.'zarina  to  attend  a  shortened  service  each 
morning,  and  when  paying  any  visits  out  of 
their  own  coiinti-y,  if  there  is  a  Greek  church 
in  the  place,  they  attend  worship  on  the  first 
morning  after  their  arrival — in  all  cases  befoi* 
taking  part  in  any  public  ceremony. 

Occasionally  the  Royal  couple  attend  service 
at  the  C'atheilral  of  St.  Isaac,  quite  the  finest 
puhlic  church  of  St.  Petersburg.  It  stands  on 
Ihe  site  of  two  previous  ones,  one  of  which 
had  been  erected  by  Peter  the  Great,  and  the 
other  by  the  Empress  Catherine.     The  present 
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imposing  edifice  was  cotLsecrated  in  ISoS, 
thr(«  and  a  quarter  millions  of  luon^y  being 
gpt-nt  in  its  I'onalruction  and  decorntion.  It 
is  approached  by  thi-ee  broad  flighla  of 
^tt'pH  and  three  larffe  portals  of  bronze. 
The  one  hundred  and  twelve  pillaiN  of  the 
four  peristyles  are  sixty  feet  in  height.  They 
ftiv  all  of  Finland  Kranit«,  weighing  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  tons  each,  and  having 
a    circumference    of    upwards    of    seveD    feet. 


£iLCh  of  them  has  beautifully  fashioned 
t^orinthiau  cajiitals.  The  central  cupola  rises 
o%-er  the  pet-istyles  and  at  double  their  height ; 
this  is  suppoi-ted  by  a  number  of  Corinthian 
ooluniiis.  The  HCi-een  ikonoslas  of  the  in- 
terior Hi'e  Euppoi'ted  by  malacliite  columns, 
at  either  end  iM-in^  phial's  of  pure  lapis-loziili. 
each  of  these  latter  having  cost  six  thousand 
pouiiils.  At  tlie  luu'k  of  the  very  beautiful 
sanctuary  is  a  fine  stained  glass  window 
ii'pre.si-nting  the  Ascension.  The  walls  and 
floors  ju-e  beautifully  inlaid  with  variegated 
marbles  from  Rdssian  iiuarries.  although  the 
walls    ai-e    much    hidden    by    the    numei-ous 


ikons,  all  of  which  are  the  work  of  natiTe 
artiste. 

Both  at  Peterhof  and  Tsarkoe  Seloe  that 
are  very  fine  private  chapels,  but  perfaaps  the 
most  beautiful  of  all  is  the  one  at  the  Kremlin, 
Moscow.  This  is  known  as  the  Church  of  the 
Annunciation,  and  is  t^e  one  in  which  tlie 
Czars  of  all  the  Russias  are  crowned.  So 
rich  and  so  gorgeous  ia  this,  no  pen  could 
pict\u«  it.  Of  course,  it  is  not  moidem,  and 
to  preseut-day  taste  would  seem  barbaric 
rather  than  refined.  Roof,  [nllars,  and  walls 
are  covered  with  gold  plate  and  onuuxkenta- 
tion  of  bright  colours,  and  it  is  a  most  difficult 
matter  to  find  a  single  inch  of  architectoral 
ilisi^y ;  in  fact,  it  has  with  truth  b««n  ccta- 
pared  to  th«  interior  of  an  Indian  temple. 
Stm,  though  gorgeous,  it  is  all  exceedin^y 
costly,  and,  taking  it  entire,  would  be,  I  sop- 
pose,  actually  beycmd  value.  Frescoed  por- 
traits of  angels,  prophets,  sainta,  and  martyn 
everywhere  abound,  moat  of  these  being  in- 
laid with  precious  stjHies.  Taking  tliem  in 
their  sequence,  one  finds  a  complete  pictcrial 
history  of  the  Christian  faith.  This  boildic^ 
is  the  Russian  Westminster  Abbey,  and  is 
therefore  on  that  ac(»tut  held  in  mndi 
veneration  by  all  the,  people. 

Of  course,  there  are  private  chapels  in 
this  palace,  the  moat  noted  one  being  Ukst 
of  the  Czar  Peter.  In  a  large  colter  in  this 
chapel  may  be  seen  parchment  copies  ot  Vat 
Evangelista,  of  fourteenth  century  date^  The 
Kremlin  is  the  ancient  habitation  of  the 
Russian  rulers,  and  though  the  greater  part 
ot  the  present  building  only  ilates  fron: 
Nicholas  I.,  yet  several  previous  palacea  have 
occu{Hed  the  same  rate  for  generations.  He 
palace  has  now  somewhent  about  seven 
hundred  rooms,  many  of  theni  being  exceed, 
ingly  large  Stale  saloons  moet  lavishly  fitted 
and  decorated.  The  Czar,  perhaps,  has  more 
palaces  than  has  any  other  emperor,  and 
every  one  of  them  contains  an  Oriental  fUspUy 
of  riches.  Malachite,  lapis-lazuli,  and  tunber 
are  quite  profuse— seen,  in  fact,  on  every  hand, 
in  the  sauie  manner  as  ordinary  marble  in 
the  palaces  of  the  rich  and  greaL 

Few  are  perniitted  to  enter  beyond  those  A 
the  immediate  suite,  and  very  much  mf>- 
teiy  has  surroimded  the  lives  and  belonging* 
of  Russian  monarchs.  The  present  young 
rulers  are  doing  a  great  deal  to  remove  this; 
and  although  strict  police  watch  is  kept  and 
the  utmost  rigour  is  maintained  as  to  td- 
missions,  yet  therp  is  certainly  a  far  giealer 
amoimt  of  freedom  than  has  hitherto  been 
known.  Where  former  monarchs  drove  out 
surrounded  by  police  and  soldiers,  the  present 
Czar  and  Czarina  will  often  quietly  walk  down 
the  st:-eets  of  the  capital,  with  perhaps  but 
one    solitaiy    attendant   considerably    in    the 

In  fact,  I  have  heard  of  the  Emperor  taking 
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(t  ride  in  one  of   the  | 

public  tranicara.  This 
iDay  not  be  his  usual 
mode  of  conveyance, 
but  on  that  particular 
occasioD  ib  was  done 
with  a,  purpose.  There 
seems  to  be  a  very 
great  deal  of  luxury 
ftnd  extravagance 
practised  amongst  the 
upper  grades  of  the 
Bustdan  army,  this 
prevailing  spirit  mak- 
ing it  exceedingly  dif- 
ficult for  any  young 
ofHoer  who  does  not 
happen  to  be  rich  to 
keep  up  the  necessary 
dignity.  One  such 
had  been  seen  riding 
in  the  traiiicars,  and 
his  brother  officera 
wvr«  njuch  scandal- 
ised thereat;  so  he  ST.  catherink  hall,  thr  khemlin. 
was  subject  to  much 

snubbing  in  consequence,  and  an  intimntion  this  particular  i-cgimcnt  was  quartered.  Quite 
was  conveyed  to  him  that  his  resigiiatA>n  was  unatl^ndi'd,  he  presented  himself  before  the 
desirable.  Somehow  this  reached  the  young  astonished  officer's  with  the  following  re- 
Emperor's  ears,  and  he  determined  on  ad-  marks :  "  Now,  gpntleinen.  I  hear  that  to 
ministering  a  rebuke  that  would  not  be  lide  in  a  tram  is  considered  beneath  the 
forgotten.  So  he  went  out.  and,  taking  a  dignity  of  an  oflBcer  of  your  regiment.  I 
seat  in  one  of  the  despised  public  convey-  have  just  been  riding  in  a  tnuii,  and  I  am 
ances,  he  rode  down  to  the  barracks  at  which      your    colonel ;    do   you    wish  ine  to   send   In 
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my  papers  P"  Of  course,  everybody  immedi- 
ately apolof^iscd,  and  the  youog  lieutenant 
who  had  outraged  the  dignity  of  the  reg;^- 
nient  has  since  been  left  to  choose  his  own 
coll^■eyance. 

The  Cwii'  has  paid  several  visits  to  England, 
and  the  Czarina's  l>riiiging-up  has  been  much 
in  accordance  with  the  simplicity  of  life  which 
siimiiinded  her  mother's  childhood,  so  that 
one  is  nut  surgfised  to  And  that  English 
tastes  prevail  to  a  lar^e  extent.  The  language, 
for  instance,  is  much  spoken  at  the  Court, 
and  although  grandeur  is  inseparalile  fro-n 
their  high  position,  yet  their  own  privat* 
apartments  are  unpretentious  in  the  extreme, 
and  have,  in  fact,  most  of  them  been  entirely 
refitted  by  a  London  firm.  For  actual  resi- 
dence, their  smaller  and  more  secluded  palaces 
—in  fact,  I  ought  to  say  chAlets— are  pre- 
ferred, where  both  Emperor  and  Empress 
pass  very  much  of  their  time  in  the  open 
air,  the  latter  often  walking  about  the  grounds 
wheeling  her  own  baby.  However  disap- 
pointed Russia  may  have  felt  that  this  baby 
was  a  Grand  Duchess  instead  of  an  heir  to 
the  throne,  it  was  a  matter  of  much  con- 
gratulation  to  the  Czar  and  Czarina,  for,  as 


the    Empress    said,    "The    baby  is    our    very 
own,  and  not  the  country's." 

The  Czar  and  Czai'ina  can  never  come  into 
very  close  contact  with  millions  of  the  people 
o\'er  whom  they  reign,  but  they  have  each 
l)cen  doing  their  best  to  better  the  condition 
of  their  poorer  subjects,  the  Czarina  turning 
her  attention  principally  to  projects  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  women  and 
children.  The  Czar  has  abolished  many  gi-iev- 
ances,  and  is  really  working  hard  in  bis 
endeavours  to  help  the  people.  It  is  not  now 
a  matter  of  very  great  difficulty  to  get  a 
petition  presented ;  for  it  having  come  to  the 
Czar's  knowledge  that  many  such  were 
mysteriously  lost  on  their  way  to  him,  he 
has  made  it  the  duty  of  an  aide-de-camp  to 
receive  them  direct  from  the  iiersons  present- 
ing them,  and  at  once  to  hand  them  to  him- 
self for  investigation.  This  alone  occupies 
very  much  of  his  time,  but  it  has  won  the 
hearts  of  many  who  would  doubtless  other- 
wise have  been  very  unfriendly  to  his  person. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  that  these 
are  only  the  beginnings  of  reforms  which 
will  make  Russia  a  freer  and  happier  coitntry 
than  she  has  hitherto  been. 

Habt  Spbncsr  Wabrbn. 


By   Edith    E.    Cuthell,    Author  of   "Only  a  Ouardrooni   Doff,"    Ptc. 


CHAPTER    I. 

HE  final  "  Amen  "  of  the 
benediction  died  away 
among  the  arches  of 
the  little  village  church, 
rousing  Tiny  Tim  from 
his  nap  and  disturbing 
Tommy  Trafford  in  his 
contemplation  of  the 
evolutions  of  the  white 
mouse  be  had  surrep- 
titiously brought  to  church.  Master  Tommy 
hastily  consigned  the  lung-suffering  rodeut  to 
dark  and  secret  recesses,  and  then  glanced 
hiuriedly  towards  teacher's  seat.  Hud 
"  real  teacher  "  been  in  command,  doubtlp,sa 
Tommy's  misdoings  would  not  have  escaped 
her  eagle  eye. 

But  teacher  was  at  home  with  a  headache, 
and  Lizzie  Price,  the  postmaster's  daughter, 
home  for  a  holiday,  had  taken  her  place 
for  the  afternoon. 

Tommy  lireathed  afresh.  Lizzie  Price  was 
too  much  engaged  in  inducing  Tiny  Tim, 
who,  overcome  with  drowsiness,  had  subsided 
i^ainst  her  arm,  to  assume  an  upright  posi- 
tion. Once  ^ain  had  Tommy  got  oft  scut- 
free,  and  the  successful  importation  of  the 
white  mouse  to  church  would  render  him 
more  than  ever  a  hero  in  the  school. 
Two  minutes  or  so  later,  the  children  were 
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clattering  down  the  churchyard  path ;  Tommy 
at  their  head,  as  monitor  for  the  week,  each 
arm  piled  high  with  the  hymn-books  to  be 
carried  back  to  the  school. 

As  he  reached  the  lych-gate,  a  man  leaning 
against  it  suddenly  stepped  forward. 

Tommy,  deeply  engnrased  in  preserving  the 
equilibrium  of  the  hymn-books,  started  vio- 
lently (perhaps  in  consequence  of  his  bad 
conscience),  and  ran  back,  knocking  down 
Tiny  Tim.  Top-heavy,  he  overbalanced,  and 
fell  flat — hymn-books  to  right  of  him,  hymn- 
books  to  left  of  him,  hymn-books  in  front  of 

Lizzie  Price  ran  forward  and  picked  up  Tiny 
Tim,  whimpering  from  the  sudden  shock. 

"  Come,  come,  you  'i-e  not  hurt  1  "  she  said 
kindly,  adjusting  his  cap  and  rubbing  the 
gravel  off  his  palms  and  his  knees. 

"  I  'm  awfully  sorry  1  "  cried  a  cheery  voice, 
and  the  origin  of  the  collision  stepped  for- 
ward.      "  Hope  the  kid's  none  the  worse," 

'■  Why— George  Barnes  I  "  And  Lizzie  turned 
upon  him  with  a  blush  and  a  smile. 

"Oh,  well!  I've  just  walked  over  to  see 
old  friends " ;  and  he  approached  her  rather 
sheepishly. 

Tommy  Trafford  relieved  his  temporary  em- 
barrassment. That  young  gentleman,  after 
carefully  feeling  himself  all  over,  suddenly 
rent   the   air   with  a  loud    '■  Boo-hoo  I  " 
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"  You  Ve  hurt  him  !  "  exclaimed  Lizzie  re- 
proachfully. 

"  Nothing  o'  the  kind  ! "  replied  George 
Barnes.     *'  He  knocked  himself  down,  he  did  I " 

"  Oh  I  it  *8  his  Sunday  clothes,  of  course," 
luizzie  went  on,  woman-like.  **  Never  you 
mind,  Tonmiy.      It  *11  all  brush  off  nicely  !  " 

But  still  Tommy  roared.  He  was  the  victim 
of  a  secnet  boetow  he  could  not  name. 

**  Whatever  ails  the  boy  ?  "  exclaimed  George 
Barnes,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  knead  and 
pummel  him  in  fleai^ch  of  sof^osed  injuries. 

"Hullo!    what's  this?*' 

To  a  crescendo  of  lamentation  from  Tommy, 
he  exhumed  from  a  pocket  the  white  mouse, 
squashed  flat  1 

**  Oh,  Tommy  1 "  said  teacher  reproachfully. 

"  As  thin  a«  a  church  mouse,  ain't  it  ?  ^ 
laughed  Barnes.  "  Here,  you  young  ruffian, 
here 's  some  coppers  to  make  up  for,  but  not 
to  replace,  your  loss.    Do'  you  understand  ?  " 

Tommy  w^ied  his  eyes  with  his  fists^  and 
was  understood  to  gurgle  gratitude. 

"And  not  to  q;>end  on  sweets  to  eat  in 
chiu*ch-time,  remember,"  added  Miss  Price, 
sternly. 

Then  she  turned  to  George. 

"  You  must  be  thirsty  after  such  a  long 
walk.    You'd  better  come  in  and  have  tea." 

Again  the  young  man  turned  sheepish,  and 
twiddled  his  side-whiskers. 

"  I  don't  much  mind  if  I  do." 

So  he  walked  beside  her  till  they  reached 
a  corner  cottage,  adorned  with  "  Post  Office  " 
over  the  door,  and  with  Government  adver- 
tisements about  mails  to  all  sorts  of  im- 
possible places  stuck  in  the  front  window. 

She  flattered  him  a  little,  and  his  self- 
confldence  returned. 

"  Such  a  long  walk  I  But  you  don't  seem 
none  the  worse  for  it." 

"  Done  the  eight  miles  in  under  the  two 
hours  ;  started  just  after  dinner.     Not  bad." 

"  You  should  have  taken  the  train." 

•*  Well,  I  dunno.  Trains  cost  money.  And 
spmehow  I  don't  know  a«  I  care  to  be 
spending  money  on  myself — might  want  it." 

Perhaps  it  was  the  reflection  of  the 
autumn  sunset  on  her  pretty  cheek.  Any- 
how, she  cast  her  eyes  down  as  he  stole  a 
look  at  her,  and  she  played  with  her  prayer- 
book. 

"  Do  you  often  walk  over  from  Thorleigh  ?  " 

"  Never.  Can't  get  away  much,  'specially 
now  the  night  stokin"s  begun,  to  keep  the 
mildew  out,  this  damp  autumn  we  're  having. 
But  I  met  your  cousin  Joe,  when  1  was  in 
Ledbury  last  week,  and  I  heard  all  the 
Cranston  news.  He  mentioned  as  how  you 
was  home " ;  and  he  stole  another  look  at  her. 

"  Will  you  come  in  -^  "  said  Lizzie,  opening 
the  post-office  door;  "I  'spect  father's  back 
from  his  rounds,  and  I'll  hunry  up  tea." 

"  No     l\urry     on     my     account,"     Barnes 


hastened  to  put  in.     "I  arranged  that  I  have 
leave  off  all  this  evening." 

"  Oh,  you  did,  did  you  ?  What  an  artful 
young  man  ! "  exclaimed  Lizzie  to  herself,  with 
a  happy  little  smile,  as  she  flew  up-istAirs  to 
take  off  her  best  hat  and  see  if  her  hair 
was  tidy. 

It  was  a  very  sweet  little  face  that  looked 
at  her  in  the  dim  twilight,  out  of  the  tiny 
mirror.  A  face,  when  she  chose,  with  a 
merry  smile  and  a  twinkle,  but  also  capable 
of  an  exceedingly  demure  expression,  not 
the  less  bewitching,  juid  it  was  framed  with 
fair  hair  imcut  by  scissors,  untortured  by 
tongs,  but  which,  nevertheless,  would  wave 
and  curi  about  her  temples. 

Old  Mr.  Price  returned  from  a  tmdge  to 
empty  a  distant  post-box,  and,  r^noving  his 
red-edged  coat  of  oifice,  sat  down,  for  ease 
and  comfort,  in  his  shirt-sleeves.  His  elder 
daughter  came  in  from  the  front-room  and 
from  the  .stamping  of  letters  to  make  the 
tea,  and  Lizzie  knelt  by  the  fire  to  make  the 
toast. 

George  Barnes  thought  that  he  had  never 
seen  such  a  pretty  picture  as  she  made,  the 
firelight  playing  on  her  hair. 

"  Her  be  gwine  to  git  a  rise,"  remarked 
old  Price,  nodding  at  his  daughter,  when 
tea  and  the  doings  of  the  village  had  been 
discussed,  and  he  settled  himself  in  the  arm- 
chair with  a  pipe. 

George  nodded.    He  was  smoking,  too. 

"  Children's  maid,  father,"  put  in  Lizzie. 

George  nodded  again,  and  never  took  his 
eyes  off  her. 

"  Mrs.  Joy,  up  at  the  Bectory,  is  a-advertis- 
ing  for  me.    She's  a  nice  lady." 

"  But  I  must  be  going  to  make  up  the 
bag,"  put  in  the  elder  sister.  "  Fattier,  may 
I  take  the  huup  ?  "  ^ 

No  answer  from  father,  who  was  dozing  in 
his  chair,  on  this,  the  nearest  approach  to 
a  day  of  rest  a  country  postman  knows. 
The  room  was  left  in  darkness,  except  for 
tiie  glow  of  the  fire.  The  beat  of  the 
elder  sister's  stamp  from  the  office  kept  time 
to  Lizzie's  prattle. 

Presently  Jane  interrupted  with  a  caJL 

"Poker  hot,   Liz?     I'm  ready." 

"  My  1  I  61ean  forgot,"  exclaimed  Lizzie 
abashed,  and  hastily  stuffing  the  implement 
between  the  bars.  "It's  all  yom?  fault!" 
with  a  toss  of  her  head  at  George. 

"  Oh,  come  now,"  he  exclaimed,  removing 
his  pipe,   "  don't  be  hard  on  a  fellar " 

Jane  entered  with  the  mail-bag  in  her  arms 
and  a  huge  knob  of  black  sealing-wax. 

They  do  these  things  in  a  rough-and-feady 
way  at  village  postofiOces. 

"You  here  still,  George  Barnes?"  with 
well-feigned  siuT)rise ;  "  you  said  as  how  you 
was  going  round  to  see  the  Smithers." 

George  rose,  knocking  the  ashes  out  of  his 
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pipe.      "  I  must  l>e  starting  nou' 
j-ouTl  all  be  glad  to  be  rid  of  : 

But  it  was  at  Lizzie  lie  looked. 

She  Jumped  up  nad  seized  tlie  almost  red- 
hot  poker  otit  of  the  fire. 

"  Here,  let  me.  You  'U  bum  your '  little 
ftngera." 

"As  if  i  hadn't  done  it  ever  since  I  c&d 
rfiinember  1  "  • 

But,  all  the  same,  abe  let  bim  take  the  poker 
from  her  and  hold  it  over  the  wax  till  the 
latt«T  had  produced  a  snlDcieDtly  iropoeing 
seiil  opou  the  inail-bag. 

Then   they  all  flocked   to  tK»  bim  off. 

"I  hope  you  'U  be  careful  in  the  dark," 
suggested  Lizzie,  as  she  held  the  candle  to 
light  his  laotem. 

"Rot I"  he  said,  but  looking  ap  with  a 
delighted  smile  at  her. 

"It  isn't  'rot'  at  alL  The  papers  ar«  full 
of  bicycling  accidents,  of  people  beiog  run 
over  in  tliP  dark." 

"Oh.  I'll  Uke  care  of 
myself,  never  you  fear," 
and,  his  lantern  lit,  he 
managed  to  let  his  hand 
reat  on  hers  atop  the 
handle  of-  the  candlestick. 

She  snatched  her  hand 
away  hurriedly. 

"Good-night,"  said  she. 
"You'll  be  late  home." 

But  she  stood  at  the 
door  and  watched  him 
atride  away  down  the  vil* 
lage  street,  till  his  figure 
faded  in  the  darkness. 

Next  morning,  as  Lixzie 
aat  busy  doing  up  a  last 
winter's  Sunday  dress 
for  her  sister,  there 
came  a  message  fi'oni 
the  Rect<wy.  ■ 

Lizzie  set  off,  and  re- 
turned an  hour  later  in 
the  highest  spirits. 

"  Father  I  Jane  1  Mrs. 
Joy's  got  me  such  a  nice 

"Where  is  it?"  they 
asked. 

"  Why,  only  think,  not 
far.  At  Mrs.  Mu.Hgi'ave's, 
at  Thorleigh  Court." 

"Myl  if  that  isn't  where 
George  £ames  is  under- 
garden  er,"     remarked 

"  I  didn't  .say  it  wasn't," 
repMed  Lizzie,  taking  off 
her  hat.  "There's  two 
little  (rirls  to  wnit  on, 
and  a  French  governess." 


' '  You  'II  have  to  make  up  your  mind 
about  George  noir,"  remarked  Jane. 

She  was  adding  up  her  stamp  account,  and 
was  a  siiade  testy. 

"Why  shoald  I  make  up  my  mind  about 
George,  or  anyone?"  cried  Lizzie.  "I'm  only 
ninet«en,  and  there's  plenty  of  time  for  that 
sort  of  thing  later  on." 

"Don't  you  be  too  s»ire,"  snapped  Jane. 

"George  Barnes  is  a  yotmg  fellar  as  any 
girl  ought  to  be  glad  to  take,"  remarked 
father,  coming  in  from  the  garden. 

"Is  he?"  cried  Uzzie,  with  a  toss  of  her 
head.  "Why,  I  think  he  stoops  a  bit,  and 
then,  I  don't  care  about  tbem  whiskers.  It 
don't  look  smart." 

"  What  sillies  gab  are  I "  granted  father. 

lizzie  bent  over  hlni  and  patted  his  bald 
head  affectionately. 

"Daddy,  how  do  you  know?  Tou  never 
were  a  giril" 


It  produced  a  aufiiciently  i 
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schoolroom  children, 
as  mother  says,  tuid 
old      Nursie  's     gone 


CHAPTER    II. 
"/^X  OH  I  Boh  I"    came  in  two  very  shrill. 

1^     and    certainly    not    alarm-inapiring 
I  1     little   voices,  as    Lizzie  was  ushered 

'^~^  by  the  housemaid  into  the  bedroom 
of  Miss  Ti  and  Miss  Lil,  her  two  new  charges 
at  Thorleigh  Court. 

She  certainly  gave  a  start  aa  two  goldeQ- 
curled  little  figures  popped  out  upon  her 
from  behind  the  door,  where  they  lay  in 
ambush.  But  the  next  minute  she  laughed 
merrily. 

'•That's  all  right.  I  think  you'll  do," 
exclaimed  Vi  Musgrave,  swn'eying  the  new 
schoolroom  maid  with  approbation. 

"  We  wanted  to  try  you,  and  see  what 
sort  you  were,"  added  the  other  twin. 

"Ul  thought  ot  putting  a  frog  in  your 
pocket;  but  /  thought  this  the  best  dodge, 
80  one  can't  miss  seeing  how  it  answers." 

"  We  tried  it  with  our  new  M'amzelle 
laAl  week.    Oh  I  didn't  she  scream  and  jump  I " 

"We  never  saw  anybody  so  frightened." 

"Op  in  such  a  rage.  For  whon  she  re- 
covered she  shook  her  fist  at  us,  and 
Jabbered  we  didn't  know  what.    It  icas  funl" 

"  All  French  ])fople  are  cowards." 

"And  M'amzelle'a  a  sneak,  too,  and  sly." 

"We  hate  her— but  I  think  we'll  like  you," 
with   approviDg    nods    of    both    curly    heads. 
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They  were  dear  little  things,  and  si 
alike  that  more  than  once  the 
with  merry  laught«r  over  their  i 
mistaking  one  for  the  other,  and  trying  to 
brush  Lil's  hair  twice  over.  WTien  they 
were  tucked  in  bed,  Mrs.  Musgrave  came  up 
to  hear  their  prayers,  and  Lizzie  saw  her  new 
mistress. 

"Isn't  she  a  nice  mother?"  asked  one 
twin,  as  Mrs.  Musgrave  left  the  room. 

"  She  seems  a  very  pleasant^poken  lady." 

"And  ao  pretty  in  that  dress  I" 

"  It  certainly  is  a  lovely  dress,  miss." 

"Oh!  but  it's  nothing  to  what  she  wears 
when  she's  going  to  big  parties." 

"And  nothing  to  what  Aunt  Sybil  wearel 
You  should  see  Aunt  Sybil's  dress.  Price," 

"Aunt  Sybil's  a  'Merican  milliner!" 

"A  what,  miss?" 

"  A  milliner— I  heard  mother  tell  some 
friends  so,  just  before  she  married  Uncle 
Fred.  I  suppose  that 's  why  she  has  such 
beautiful  dresses,  and  hats,  and  things," 

"  Don't  you  mean  a  millionaire,  miss  ?  " 

"Perhaps,  Anyhow,  she's  awfully  rich. 
You  should  see  her  diamonds." 

"  When  she  was  married,  she  shineal  all 
over,  all  the  front  of  her  dress." 

"And    her     head  I     She    had 
crown  like  the  Queen  herself." 
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"  Uncle  Fred  and  she  are  coming  to  stay. 
I  hope  she'll  wear  her  diamonds  for  you  to 
see,  Pi'ice.  There  *s  going  to  be  a  big  ball  at 
the  Duke's,  so  perhaps  she  will " 

•*Vat  you  say?  Your  aunt  come  wiz  ze 
'diamonds.'    Come  soon,  eh?" 

And  Mademoiselle  entered  through  the  door 
opening  into  the  adjacent  schoolroom,  and  so 
noiselessly  and  suddenly  that  Lizzie  could 
have  vowed  she  had  been  listening. 

Each  twin  promptly  biu*ied  her  head  under 
the  clothes  and  emitted  a  prolonged  and 
palpably  artificial  snore. 

The  fat  little  Frenchwoman  shrugged  her 
shoulders  and  turned  to  Lizzie,  with  a  purr- 
ing voice  like  a  well-cared-for  cat. 

"Oh!  you  is  ze  new  femnie  de  chambrei 
I  hope  you  is  a  good  girl,  and  vill  do  as  I 
tell  you,  and  we  sail— how  you  call  it? — get 
on.  I  give  you  not  much  of  pain !  *'  And 
she  retired  as  noiselessly  as  she  came. 

The  twins  woke  up  again  and  wished  to 
talk  ;  but  Lizzie  bade  them  good-night  and 
set  ofP  to  her  own  room. 

It  seemed  a  long  way.  Thorleigh  Court 
was  a  big  house.  She  had  to  cross  a  long 
picture  gallery,  where  Musgraves  of  many 
generations,  and  in  various  costumes,  looked 
down  upon  her.  She  passed  the  head  of  the 
great  stairs,  and  down  a  long  passage  to  the 
servants'  wing,  where  she  found  the  room 
she  was  to  shai'e  with  the  under  housemaid, 
and  proceeded  to  unpack  her  box. 

She  was  interrupted  by  a  summons  to 
supper. 

"Mr.  Pipkins — he's  the  butler— won't  have 
us  late,  and  it  doesn't  do  to  put  him  out, 
you'll  find,"  remarked  Louisa,  the  house- 
maid, as  she  led  the  way  down  to  the 
servants'  halL 

Mr.  Pipkins,  who  seemed  a  great  despot, 
said  grace,  and  then  retired  to  take  his  meal 
in  the  housekeeper's  room,  with  that  func- 
tionary and  the  ladies'  maid. 

James  Skene,  the  footman,  who  presided 
at  one  end  of  the  servants'  hall  table, 
invited  Lizzie  to  sit  by  him. 

•*  We  're  both  of  us  new  -  comers,  Miss 
Price,  and  I  hope  we'll  get  on  together. 
Indeed,  it  won't  be  my  fault  if  we  don't," 
he  added,  with  an  admiring  glance. 

He  was  tall  and  straight,  with  beauti- 
fully brushed  hair,  smooth-shaven  face,  and 
nice  manners.  Lizzie  smiled  at  him  and 
blushed. 

**I  don't  see  as  how  Miss  Price  has  any 
call  to  get  on  with  you  or  not,"  snapped 
Caroline,  the  upper  housemaid.  "  You^ve 
nothing  to  do  with  the  schoolroom  at  all, 
and  if  she's  a  sensible  girl  she  won't  be 
taken  in  by  your  chaflf." 

"One  would  think  she  knew  all  about 
'my  chaff,'  as  she  calls  it,"  remarked  Mr. 
Skene,  under  his  breath,  to  Lizzie.     "No  fear 


of   my   wasting  any  on  her!     She's  too  old 
and  too  ugly  !  " 

Then  he  turned  to  the  boot-boy  with  in- 
formation about  the  latest  betting,  culled 
from  the  evening  paper.  It  was  all  Greek 
to  Lizzie,  who  had  been  brought  up  to  look 
upon  gambling  with  horror,  and  she  could 
not  help  thinking  that  he  did  wrong  to 
encourage  such  a  taste  in  the  boy,  who 
appeared  to  look  up  to  him  as  an  oracle. 

At  intervals  James  talked  to  her  in  a 
most  complimentary  manner,  and  then  he 
told  a  story  or  two  which  convulsed  the 
table,  and  she  could  not  help  laughing. 

It  was  late  ere  supper  was  over,  and 
Lizzie  could  escape  to  bed.  Her  head  felt 
rather  in  a  whirl,  and  she  tried  to  steady 
herself  by  recalling  Mrs.  Joy's  kind,  motherly 
words  to  her  at  parting. 

"  I  hope  you  won't  mind  my  giving 
you  a  little  advice.  Remember,  Lizzie,  I've 
known  you  all  your  life,  and  you  are 
motherless  and  young,  and  inexperienced. 
You  will  find  Mi-s.  Musgrave  a  very  kind, 
if  rather  particular,  lady.  She  especially  . 
wanted  a  superior  girl  about  her  children, 
and  I  know  I  can  recommend  you  as  that. 
Only,  Lizzie,  don't  be  led  away  by  flattery, 
which  you'll  get  plenty  of,  for  you  are — 
ahem !— not  imattractive  ;  don't  be  led  away 
into  doing,  and  saying,  and  taking  part  in 
things  against  which  yoiu*  conscience  warns 
you.  'Behold  I  send  you  forth  as  sheep 
amongst  wolves.'  Remember  whose  wordiB 
those  were,  but  that  He  also  said,  'Behold 
I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end.' " 

"I  will  try,"  was  Lizzie's  steadfast  resolve, 
after  she  had  said  her  prayers.  "  I  will  be 
steadier,  and  not  let  my  tongue  go  on  so, 
and  will  not  laugh  so." 

Louisa  entered. 

"You  should  have  stayed  a  bit  longer. 
Old  Pips  was  kept  up  because  there's  been 
a  lady  to  dine,  and  so  didn't  hunt  us  all  to 
bed,  and  that  nt^v  James  has  been  making 
us  roar !  Don't  you  think  he 's  great  fun  ? 
And  so  good-looking,  tool  Such  a  fine 
figure!  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  he  stood  six 
feet  in  his  stockings." 

"Y — yes,  he  is  very  handsome,  perhaps." 

"Hullo I  I  must  tell  him  that.  Wouldn't 
you  like  to  know  the  pretty  things  he  said 
about  you  after  you  were  gone,  now  ? " 
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CHAPTER    III. 

LEASE,   Miss  Vi!      Please,   Miss    Lill 

Can    you    come    with    me  ?      Your 

I  mamma  wishes    me  to  try    you    on 

your    last    winter's    clothes,    as    the 

weather  has  tiuned  cold,  and  see  if  you  have 

quite  outgrown  them  all." 

Lizzie     had     come     upon     the     twins     and 
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Hademoiselle  in  the  picture  gallery,  the 
moming  after  her  Hrrival, 

"We  can't  come  just  this  niinute.  We're 
showing  M'amzeile  over  the  house." 

"Zis  beautiful  ol'  chdieai(,  I  make  niyoelf 
ze  pleasure  of  seeing  faiai.  Ah!  he  is  fine, 
zie  gallerie.  And  ze  maJiy  cfianibres  of 
visite,"  purred  Mademoiselle,  prowling  ftlong 
the  picture  gallery  and  opening  one  door 
after  another  and  peering  in.  "  Ah  1  zia  is 
of  all  zat  is  of  most  bea^itifool." 

"  Yes,  indeed,"  replied  Vi,  proudly  throw- 
ing the  door  wide  open.  "This  is  the  best 
spare  bedrooni.  I»ok  what  a  great  four- 
poster  bed  1  I  'd  he  frightened  to  sleep  there. 
And  the  powdering  closet,  with  the   hole  in 


1  do  luok  nice   i 
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the  door  where  tint  people  in  olden  time 
used  to  sit  with  their  heiuin  |Hike<l  through 
to  be  powd<'red.  I,il,"  she  addi-d'  a^ide  t^J 
the  other  twin,  "what  do  you  wny  to  en- 
ticing hei'  into  the  powder  closet  and  locking 
her  up  then'  till  Ichsihi  thiie  is  over?" 

But    Mfidciiioisclle    had     wlvHneed     to    the 
window  luid  \vun  looking  out. 


"Hhe   i9   not   much   habited,   zis  t^ajuber?" 
asked  iSfadenioiselle. 

"Oh.    yes;    hnportant  visitors  always    sleep 

here.      Next  week   Aunt  Sybil " 

"And  zis  window  below,"  Madenioieelle 
went  on,  as  if  she  had  not  heard  the'  remark, 
"zis  window  which  stand  out  underneath.^" 
"Ob!  that's  the  top  of  the  big  drawing- 
room  window.  I  wonder,"  and  Vi  leant 
meditatively  out  of  tJie  window,  "if  I  could 
jump  out  on  to  the  leads?" 

"Obi   you   vicked  chikl,"  and  Mademoiselle 
seized  her  by  the  arm.     "You  go  kill   your- 
self.    No   person  could  get  out  on  dere,  quite 
for  sure.    Come  now,  it  is  time  for  lessons." 
But   both   the   twins   r^   back   to   Lizzie. 
"Price.!    Price!    Here  we  are,  quite    ready 
to   be   tried    on.     And    niind    you  're   a    long 
:>ut   it,"  they  added,   in   a  whisper. 
\b    later    Lizzie   found    berself    in    the 
with  the   tray    with   the    remains  of 
Ktlroom  breakfast. 

1-moming,    Miss   Price,"   began    James 
causing  in   the  a«t    of    rubbing    up    a 
ud  lolling  his  tall  figure  against  the 
aink.     "  Sorry  you  bolted  so  soon 
loRt  night ;  hope  my  little  jokes 
didnt  scare  you?      Fact  is,  one 
must  play  down  to   one's    sur- 
roundings.    Now,  f  oould  see  at 
■  once  that  you  were  a  cut  abore 
the  other  girls  here." 

"  My  father 's  postmaster  at 
Cranston,"  Lizzie  hastened  lo 
reply,  secretly  much  {Sensed 
with  what  he  was  saying,  and 
her  little  face  showing  her  <le- 
light. 

"  Indeed !      [    myself    had    a 

clerkship  once ;  but  my  eyesight 

— had   to  come  down   to   this :  - 

'   and     he     )>egan    polishing    the 

spot  in   again. 

Lizzie  looked  up  at  bim  ad- 
miringly. He  was  lolling  grare- 
fuliy  Ihei-e  in  his  sbiri^sleevnt, 
his  hair  so  sleek,  his  shavKi 
face  so  sniooth. 

"  1  saw  at  once  what  an 
addition  you  would  l>e  to  our 
little  set  here.  And  we  need 
it.  It's  precious  slow  here  after 
London—my   last  place.      I   was 

first   footman " 

Hei-e  the  boot-boy.  in  his  green 
baize  apron,  put  his  head  in. 
"Mr.  Pipkins  is  a-shoutin"  for  ycr!" 
"  Bother   Pipkins  !      I    must   go.      May  your 
pretty     face    eondeHcend     to     hrigbten     this 
old  pantry   again  before   long.    Miss   Price !    1 
declai-e  I  shan't  miss  London  if——" 

"  Pipkins    is    a-yellin'    for    yer  1 "     And    the 
iHiot-lioy's  head  jKJpped  in  again. 
Skene    Sung    down     his    spoon,     kist<ed    bt£ 
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hand    melodramatically   to    Lizzie   and    then 
bolted. 

The  latter  gazed  pensively  at  the  abandoned 
implement. 

"What  an  extremely  nice  and  genteel 
young  man  !    And  once  a  clerk,  too  I " 

She  went  out,  and  ran  against  Louisa. 

**  Oh,  I  \'e  been  looking  for  you.  There 's  a 
friend  a-hinquiring  for  you  at  the  back  door." 

A  friend  ?  Who  ?  George  Barnes,  of  course. 
Somehow  Lizzie  felt  glad  that  James  Sk6ne 
was  not  there  to  hear  the  announcement. 

George  was  standing  at  the  back  entrance, 
a  basket  of  garden  produce  on  his  arm. 

"I  always  have  to  come  round  every 
morning  with  the  vegetables,  and  thought 
I  'd  ask  how  you  was  a-gettin'  on,"  he  began, 
his  honest  face  aglow  with  pleasure. 

"  Oh !  I  *m  getting  on  capitally.  It  *s  a 
fine  house,  and  the  chiMi*en  are  dears. 
There's  a  French  governess,"  she  went  on 
in  a  k)wer  voice,  "I  don't  care  much  about. 
But  Mrs.  Musgrave*s  a  nice  lady,  and  the 
servants  are  kind." 

'*  I  *m  so  glad.  You  deserve  a  nice  place, 
Lizzie  Price.  I  say,  you  do  look  nice  in  a 
cap  and  apron  1  Suits  you  even  better  than 
your  Sunday  frock  I  last  saw  you  in." 

"You  got  back  all  right?" 

"Took  nearly  an  hour  and  a  half  more 
than  I  did  coming." 

"The  bills  were  against  you." 

"More  likely  I  didn't  want  to  be  going 
away  from  you,"  he  said,  meaningly. 

Lizzie  blushed.  "  I  mustn't  stop  talking 
here.    Here's  Louisa." 

"Well,  I  never  I     You  know  each  other?" 

"Lizzie  Price  comes  from  Cranston,  where 
I  was  gardener  before  I  came  here." 

"And  she  never  said  nothing  about  it  I 
You  sly-boots  I    What  '11  James  Skene  say  ?  " 

And  Louisa  ran  away  with  a  wink. 

"Who  may  James  What 's-his-name  be?" 
inquired  George,  his  face  clouding. 

"Only  the  new  footman.    A  London " 

"I  know  those  London  chaps — no  bone,  no 
muscle,"  George  said  scornfully,  4  a  little' re- 
lieved. "But  /  must  be  going,  too.  There's 
a  deal  o'  sweepin'  to  be  done.  Last  night's 
wind  brought  the  leaves  down.  But,  look 
here,  I  came  to  ask  you  sonaething.  My 
old  people— down  at  the  South  Lodge— want 
you  to  come  and  see  them  Sunday  afternoon." 

"I    shall  go   to  church    Sunday  afternoon. 
I  always  do,  and  I  mean  to  keep  it  up  here, 
if  my  young  ladies  don't  want  me." 
To  tea  then,  after  church  ?  " 
You  forget,   I've  got  to  get  and  to  clear 
away  the  schoolroom  tea." 

"Bother I**  And  George  looked  quite  crest- 
fallen.    "Can't  you  come  round  after  tea?" 

"I've  g^t  to  see  the  children  to  bed." 

"I  beheye  you  don't  want  to  cornel"  He 
looked  so  disappointed  that  lizzie  relented. 
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"All  right.    I  '11  look  in  after  tea  somehow. 

"But  you  don't  know  where  it  is?" 

"Oh,  I '11  find  it." 

"May  I  come  and  fetch  you— say,  six 
o'clock  ?    Do  let  me !    It 's  dark  for  you  alone." 

A  little  pause,  just  enough  to  ke^p  him  in 
suspense,  and  then  her  smile  and  the  twinkle 
in  her  eyes  broke  out  upon  him,  and  he 
forgave  her  afl  her  teasing. 

"AU  right,  I  don't  mind  if  you  do."  With 
which  she  ran  away  and  left  him. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

WHEN  Lizzie  went  to  Mrs.  Musgrave 
on  Sunday  morning  to  ask  leave  for 
the  evening;,  she  found  the  twins 
with  their  mother. 

Mrs.  Musgrave  was  in  the  habit  of  taking 
her  little  girls  for  half  an  hour  on  Sunday 
mornings  to  hear  them  say  their  texts  and 
a  hymn.  But  to-day,  evidently,  things  were 
not  going  straight.  Yi  was  flushed  and  angry» 
Lil  tearful,  as  Lizzie  entered. 

"I  hate  herl  I  hate  herl"  Vi  was  ex- 
claiming. 9 

"And  she's  a  nasty,  sly  thing,  what  creeps 
and  listens,  and  is  horrid  I "  whimpered  Til. 

"  Children,"  said  Mrs.  Musgrave,  "do  yon 
think  I  would  give  you  a  governess  who  was 
*  horrid,*  as  you  call  her  ?  You  should  have 
nK>re  confidence  in  mother.  Now  go  to  your 
room,  and  get  ready  lor  church.  It  is  most 
disappointing,"  Mrs.  Musgrave  went  on,  as 
the  twins  left  the  room,  "  that  the  children 
should  thus  have  taken  an  unreasoning  dis- 
like to  Mademoiselle,  whom  I  have  chosen 
with  such  care  from  a  home  for  foreign 
governesses  which  is  most  highly  thought 
of,  and  with  a  personal  reference.  But  I 
suppose  old  Nursie  spoilt  them,  and  they 
feel  the  change." 

Lizzie  easily  obtained  permission  to  go 
that  evening  to  the  Barnes'.  Mrs.  Musgrave 
was  not  one  of  those  mistresses  who  dislike 
the  idea  of  a  "follower."  She  seemed  pleased 
that  Lizzie  should  have  found  an  acquaintance. 

"  Old  Barnes  was  coachman  to  my  hus- 
band's father  for  many,  many  years,  and  we 
are  very  glad  that  his  son  should  have  come 
into  our  service.  Yess  you  can  always  be  out 
on  Sundays,  between  tea  and  the  young 
ladies'  bed-time;  for,  as  I  have  told  Mademoi- 
selle, I  always  like  to  have  them  with  me 
then,  to  read  to  them." 

The  October  twilight  was  fast  fading  into 
night  when  Lizzie  stepped  out  of  the  back 
door,  and  found  George  Barnes  leaning 
against  the  wall  outside  it. 

They  made  their  way  out  into  the  drive 
and  down  the  avenue,  where  the  leaves  were 
already  lying  thick.  Neither  talked  very  much. 
George,  having    got    his    own   way,   was  t€x> 
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happy  for  woi-ds,  and  Lizzie  was  uniLsually 
silent.  She  had  had  a  little  struggle  in  the 
servants'  hall  during  the  dinner  hour,  a  little 
struggle  to  do  right  and  to  bear  what  her 
rather  sensitive  nature  so  dreaded — ridicule. 

Louisa  had  asked  her  what  she  was  going 
to  do  that  afternoon — if  she  would  come  for 
a  walk  ?— and  when  Lizzie  had  replied  that  she 
was  going  to  ch\u*ch  there  was  a  little  jeer. 

"  You  *re  Lot  obliged,  you  know  !  Missus 
always  notices  if  anybody  isn't  in  their  place 
in  the  morning  service,  but  we  do  as  we  like 
about  afternoon." 

"  Well,  and  I  like  to  go.      I  always  have." 

Then  somebody  had  laughed,  and  James 
had  sneered  something  about  a  pretty  little 
saint ;  and  the  head  housemaid,  who  knew 
nothing  about  George  Barnes,  had  remarked 
that  at  any  rate  it  was  better  than  walking 
out  with  some  young  fellow  who  couldn't 
afford  to  marry  and  wouldn't  marry  you  if 
he  could,  which  was  **&  dig"  at  Louisa  and 
ibe  stable-help.  It  was  not  pleasant,  and 
Lizzie  felt  it,   and  reddened  with  vexation. 

When  she  got  to  church,  however,  she  felt 
calmer.  The  simple  service  soothed  her.  In 
the  little  «crowd  of  strangers  she  felt  lonely, 
and  was  drawn  nearer  to  her  Heavenly 
Father.  She  remembered  Mrs.  Joy's  text : 
••  Lo  I  I  am  with  you  alway  unto  the  end." 
That  lady  had  said  something  about  sheep 
and  wolves.  Was  James  Skene  a  wolf  in 
very  pleasant  and  attractive  sheep's  clothing? 
Ought  she  to  beware  of  him  ? 

It  was  quite  comforting  to  find  George's 
honest  face  waiting  for  her  at  the  door, 
and,  for  once,  Lizzie  felt  no  inclination  to 
tease  him.  He,  too,  talked  seriously  about 
his  work,   his  gardening. 

"  Next  Sunday  afternoon  I  '11  get  leave  to 
show  you  round  the  houses.  Such  houses, 
and  beautiful  now  with  chrysanthemums  and 
the  camellias  a-comin'  on,  and  the  grapes  hang- 
ing still.  Ah  !  I  do  like  gardening.  I  'd  ask 
no  better  than  to  be  head  in  a  place  like  this 
with  plenty  o*  glass  and  a  nice  little  cottage." 

"Is  the  South  Lodge  far  off?"  she 
asked,   to  turn  him  off  personalities. 

"We're  close  to  the  gate  now;  but  it 
wasn't  that  I  meant.  The  old  people  are 
never  to  be  mov€»d  out  of  it  as  long  as  they 
live;  and,  as  I'm  the  only  one  left  at  home, 
I  must  stick  to  them.  But  the  Lodge  is 
roomy.  Mother,  she's  a  bit  hard  of  hearing, 
and  you'll  have  to  shout;  and  father,  he 
rambles  on  fearfid,  and  don't  remember  well. 
But  they'll  be  a\^'fully  pleased  to  see  you." 

As  George  opened  the  door,  there  was  a 
sudden  ringing  of  a  bell,  and  an  old  woman 
came  hurrying  in  and  greeted  Lizzie  warmly. 

"Very  pleased  indeed  to  see  you,  my  dear. 
I  can't  hear  what  you  say,  but  my  eyes  are 
good,  thank  God ;  and  I  can  see  a  smile 
on   your   pretty  face.      Here,   come    into   the 


winder  to  father.  We  sits  him  here  now 
it's  drawin'  cold,  and  in  the  porch  o'  summer^ 
time,  to  watch  the  gate.  Father,  this  is 
Lizzie  Price,  a  friend  o'  the  boy's."   . 

All  this  time  the  ringing  of  the  bell  never 
ceased,  and  when  George  had  lit  the  lamp 
and  thrown  some  light  into  the  dusky  room, 
Lizzie  discovered  that  the  sound  proceeded 
from  a  bell  which  the  old  woman  wore  roimd 
her  neck,  and  which  rang  as  she  moved  about. 

"I  see  vou  a-lookin'  at  the  bell.  \Vell,  you 
may  well  stare.  But  it's  my  own  invention. 
You  see,  all  we  can  do  in  ret-um  for  missus' 
kindness  is  to  mind  the  gate." 

"And  I  ain't  got  no  legs,"  put  in  the  old 
man,  "through  the  rhaumatiz.  I  used  to  get 
that  wet  on  the  box  in  my  time." 

"And  I  can't  hear  the  kerridgfes  comin'  as 
I  used ;  so  we  sits  him  here  to  watch,  and  I 
ties  a  bit  of  string  to  his  wrist  and  to  mj 
bell,  and  then  as  I  moves  about  in  the  kitchen, 
he  rings  me  up  when  he  hears  one  a-comin', 
and  I  reckon  I  can  git  out  to  the  gate  as 
quick  as  any  woman  o'  my  age  in  Thorleigh." 

"So  she  can,  so  she  can,"  put  in  her  hus- 
band admiringly.  "She  be  precious  quick  on 
her  pins;  and  need  be,  too,"  he  maundered 
on.  "  For  if  there 's  an>'think  aggravates  me, 
it  is  to  be  a-kep'  waitin'  at  the  gate  at  fust 
startin'  out,  specially  with  young  'osses  and 
fresh.  Why,  I  remember  that  young  bay  o' 
Squire's  —  no,  not  the  Squire  you  mean, 
George,  t'  old  Squire— why,  I  remember,  as 
if  it  wur  yesterday,  as  I  came  round  to  the 
door  on  the  box,  Squire,  he  says  to  me " 

"Here,  father,"  and  George  interposed  in 
the  midst  of  these  reminiscences,  "you  let 
me  help  you  up  to  the  fire.  It's  gettin'  chilly. 
You  lean  on  me,  and  mother  11  bring  the 
chair." 

"And  the  cushion— don't  forget  my  cushion. 
The  chair's  hard  for  my  old  bones.  It's  a 
beauty,  ain't  it?— and  so  soft!  Young  ladies 
brought  it  me  last  Christmas  as  a  present. 
Stuffed  it  themselves,  bless  their  little  'earts ! " 

"  And  a  nice  rug  as  I  made  him  for  his 
feet,  d'ye  s«e,  all  out  o'  bits  o'  cloth.  Cost 
nothing,  and  so  warm!  My  eyes  are  very 
good  still,  thank  God  I"  added  the  wife- 

The  old  man  settled  himself  heavily  in  his 
chair,  and  gave  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"Thank  you,  George,"  he  said,  with  a  smile 
first  at  his  son  and  then  at  Lizzie.  "He's  a 
good  boy,  is  George — a  good  boy." 

"I  should  think  so,"  put  in  his  mother 
proudly.  "She'll  be  a  lucky  girl  as  gits 
George  for  a  husband,  you  be  sure.  How  do 
you  like  your  place?"  she  asked  Lizzie. 

"  Oh,  so  much  I  The  children  are  nice  httie 
things,  and  Mrs.  Musgrave  a  kind  lady ** 

"You  make  no  doubt  about  that,**  put  in 
old  Barnes,  leaning  forward  and  eyeing  hex 
intently  with  a  solemn  nod.  "You  wont 
find  no  better  master,  nor  mistress  nor  Squire 


Ax  Hon  I 

Miiagrave  and  his  lady  —  ah  !  whiit  am  I 
aayin'  ?  Of  course,  poor  younK  Squire 's  gone 
—gone  so  young  I  Only  to  think  of  it,  that 
1  should  hft'  lived  to  carry  both  him  and  bis 
fulher  before  him  to  the  churchyard,  and  be 
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the    geni(oic   article,    'cos    I    make    it   myself, 
and  some  seed  bread." 

"Tilt!  tut!"  inteiTupted  her  husband 
testily.  "Can't  you  sit  down  and  l>e  quiet, 
Mary    Anne  ?      You    and    that    there    noisy 


"Is 


:  you  a-lookiog  at  the  bell." 


sittin'  here,  a  cripple-like— can't  git  out  o'  my 
chair  without  help.  Deary  me !  But  the 
Mii^raves  is  all  alike ;  right  good  they  be  to 
the  poor  and  to  them  that  has  to  do  with  'em." 

"It's  a  beautiful  house,  ain't  it?"  remarked 
Mrs.  Barnes.  The  bell  had  ceased  from  tink- 
ling, and  sbe  was  sitting  quietly  by  the  flre. 
'•  Such  big  rooms,  and  such  lots  of  'em ! 
Have  you  seen  tbe  drawrin'-room  and  the 
picture  gallery,  with  all  them  pictures  of  the 
gentlefolk  ?  " 

"  The  pictur'  gallery,"  muttered  the  old 
man,  "the  pictur"  gallery.  I  know— I  know; 
that  'b  where  tbe  ghost  walks." 

Lizzie  gave  a  little  start. 

"The  ghost?      How   interesting!" 

Tinkle  1    Mrs.  Barnes  jumped  up  again. 

"Dear,   dear  I      How    forgetful    I    atn.      Not 

offering    you    anything    td    take,    my    dear. 

See    here  "—and    she   began    bustling    al>out— 

"there's  some  elderbei-ry  wine;    I   know   it's 
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bell  I  If  ymi  can  hear  it,  It's  enou^  to 
deafen  us.  I  don't  know  what  call  you 
have  to  wear  it  on  Sundays.  You  know  aa 
well  aa  I  do  that  I'm  never  ordered  out  on 
Sundays," 

"All  right,  all  right-  Don't  upset  your- 
self. John.  You  see,  my  dear,"  sbe  went  on 
to  Lizzie,  "if  I  didn't  put  this  old  bell  on 
every  morning  as  soon  as  I  gita  up,  only 
to  take  it  off  last  thing  when  I  goes  to 
bed,  there's  no  saying  but  what  I  might 
forget  to  wear  it.  And  there 'd  be  no  one 
to  remind  nie,  with  George  out  all  day,  and 
him,"  nodding  at  her  husband,  "  with  no 
more  memory   nor  a  babe  unborn." 

"But,"  put  in  Lizzie,  anxious  to  restore 
peace.  "  you  were  going  to  tell  us  about  the 
ghost " !  and  George  nodded  at  her  approvingly. 

"  You  know  how  to  manage  "em,"  ho 
whispered  admiringly. 

"What   ghost?      When   I   was  a  boy  there 
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was  such  a  lot  of  ghoatesses,  but  one  don't 
bear  on  'em  now.  same  as  the  stage-coaches." 

•■The  fthost  in  the  gallei'y,  father.  Tell 
Lizzie  what  your  father  told  you— yon  re- 
member." 

"  Remeiitl>er  ?  I  should  think  I  did,  as  if 
it  were  yesterday.  It  u-sed  to  make  iia  boys 
creep  so  that  we  was  afeared  to  go  to  tied, 
aud  as  for  crossing  that  there  gallery  twelva 
o'clock  at   night " 

"But   who   was   it   grandfather  saw?" 

The  old  man  glanced  at  his  wife  aud  leant 
over  the  Are,  wanning  his  thin  hands, 

"Uhe  can't  hear,  but  she  thinks  it  stuff  and 
nonsense.      Oh,  my  father  didn't  see  nothin'," 

"Oh  I"  disappointedly  from  Lizzie. 

"  But  he  heerd  iell  o'  noniethink.  You 
see  it  wasn't  his  place  to  l)e  about  the 
gallery,  bein'  stable-lad  at  the  time.  But  it 
was  one  of  the  house-servants,  he  see'd  the 
ghost,  large  as  life,  a-staUcio'  and  a-walkin' 
—oh,  an  'orrible  sight,  in  a  powder  wig  and 
what  not  fandangles — right  down  the  gallery  "  ; 
and  the  old  man  nodded  mysteriously. 

"What  for?"  asked  Lizzie,  rather  amused., 

"That's  just  what  no  one  ever  knew,  of 
those  as  see'd  him.  It  seems  it  was  an 
Euicient  ancestor  o'  the  fam'ly,  as  was 
murdered— I    forget    the    story— an'    be    can't 


rest,  leastways  so  the  story  runs,  and  tny 
father  heerd  it  from  one  am  had  see'd  hint 
a-walkin'  and  a-stalkin'  in  the  gallery,"  sod 
the  old  man  nodded  solemnly  and  went  od 
crooning  to  himself  over  the  fire. 

After  a  while  Lizzie  rose  to  take  leave; 
George   jumped  up,  offering  to  see  her  home. 

"Yes,  yes,  do,  there's  a  good  boy!  H» 
M  a  good  boy,"  remarked  hia  father,  "tor 
all  that  he  wouldn't  stick  to  the  stabler 
How  anyone  as  has  the  chance  o'  handlin' 
horses  can  choose  to  muddle  about  with  a 
muck-rake  aud  bend  hisself  double  stoajHiig 
over  a  spade,  when  he  could  ride  a-hone- 
back,  /  can't  make  out  whatsumdever." 

"Every  man  to  his  taste,  father," 

"  It  quite  puts  me  out  when  I  eee  Mast, 
man  Roberts  aa  missus  haa  got  now,  come 
drivin'  through  the  gate,  to  think  it  might 
ha'  been  George  sittin'  on  the  box " 

"  Or  tumbling  off,  mure  like,  father," 
laughed  the  son.  "Come,  wish  Lizzie  good- 
night; we  must  be  off  now,  or  It'll  be  the 
kids'  bed-time " ;  and  after  a  pressing  inviU- 
tion  to  look  in  any  time  she  was  paasing 
that  way,  Ijzzie  at  last  got  away,  and  they 
passed  out  into  the  park. 

A  full  moon  had  got  up  while  they  vere 
indoors,    and    was    flooding    the    park   with 


"  Is  this  your  glove,   M'amzelle  t ' 
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silver.  Beyond,  the  still  leafy  woods  stood 
out  black,  and  between  them,  a  shiuimery 
haze  rose  from  the  valley.  The  air  felt  raw 
and  damp,   and  Lizzie  shivered. 

"Here,  let  me  wrap  your  cape  higher 
round  your  neck,"  said  George  tenderly. 
"It's  feeling  quite  frosty.  I'm  glad  we 
took  the  calceolaria  cuttings.  Or  is  it  the 
ghost  story  makes  you  creepy,  Lizzie?"  he 
laughed. 

"It's  all  nonsense,  of  course:  your  father's 
getting  old  and  weak.  Still,  I  wish  he 
hadn't  told  me;  I  have  to  go  across  that 
gallery  so  often  quite  late  at  night.  I  shall 
always  think  of  that  ghost  now." 
"  I  'd  no  idea  you  were  such  a  little  silly." 
Lizzie  edged  away  from  him  to  the  opposite 
side  of  the  path  in  mock  anger. 

George  came  after  her,  and  peered  down 
under  her  hat  to  see  if  he  could  catch  the 
expression  of  her  face. 

But  it  was  not    in  Lizzie's  nature  to  sulk, 
and  she  looked  iip  at  him  with  a  laugh. 
George  took  courage. 

"  I  'm  sorry.  Will  you  forgive  me  ?  There, 
you  '11  get  your  feet  wet  if  you  walk  on 
the  grass !  Are  you  stu^  you  can  see  ? 
Won't  you  take  my  arm  ?  " 

"  Perfectly ;    and    no,    thanks.     I    want   to 
keep  my  hands  warm  under  my  cape." 
"  Let  me  warm  them." 
"  George ! "  with  dignity,  sidling  away  again. 
He  came  after  her  reproachfully. 
"  Oh,  Lizzie  !    You  're  downright  cruel." 
"  I   don't    know    what    you    mean.      You  're 
quite  big  enough  to  take  care  of  yourself." 
"  But    I    want    to    take    care    of   you    too, 
Liz  ;     that's  just  it,   and  you  know  it." 

"  But  I  'm  quite  gi-own-up,  and  I  don't 
want  any  taking  care  of,"  with  a  curtsey. 

"  Oho  I  We  're  very  brave  now ;  but  how 
about  the  ghost  ? "  jeered  George. 

For    all    answer   she    suddenly    nestled    up 
against  him  and  clutched  his  coat  sleeve. 
"  Oh,   look  I    See  !    What's  that  ?  " 
There  was  real  alarm  in  her  voice  now. 
"What?     Where?"     and    George    stopped 
short,   looking  about  for  unperceived  danger, 
and,     to    be     on    -the     safe    side,     took     the 
opportunity    of    putting     his    arm    promptly 
round  her  waist. 

"  Don't ! "  and  she  freed  herself.  "  I  thought 
I  saw — there— near  that  big  elm— in  the 
moonlight— two  dark  figures — but  they've 
gone  again — into  the  shadow— oh  I  see,  there 
— creeping  away  across  the  grass — now  you 
can  see  him — the  moon 's  full  on  him  now — 
such  a  funny-looking  man." 

Georg^e  looked  in  the  same  direction.  There 
was  no  doubt  of  it.  A  short,  thick-set  man, 
with  a  hard  square  face  and  hair  cropped 
very  close  imder  a  tight  cap,  was  disappear- 
ing across  the  park,  creeping  from  shadow 
to  shadow  of  the  trees.    • 


"  Poacher,  of  course,"  remarked  George. 
"  I  must  tell  the  keeper." 

"  But  it  was  a  woman  with  him.  I  saw 
her  dress." 

"  Not  likely.  Probably  another  o'  the 
gentry  in  the  long  coat  full  of  pockets  they 
wear  I  There 's  a  lot  of  them  about,  and  the 
keeper's  life 's  a'most  wore  out  with  'em. 
Come,"  as  they  proceeded  on  their  way  up 
the  a^venue,  "don't  you  think  you'd  better 
take  my  arm  now,  as  you're  so  easily 
upset  ?  " 

Without  replying,  Lizzie  stooped  down  and 
picked  something  up  oflP  the  road.  They  were 
now  near  the  big  elm  under  which  she  had 
first  discerned  the  mysterious  figures. 

"See  here,  sir,"  she  exclaimed;  "who's 
right  ?     Do  poachers  wear  these  ?  " 

And  she  held  out  a  lady's  brown  kid  glove, 
and  then  sniffed  at  it  suspiciously. 

"Very  odd,  but  that'&  the  same  scent  as 
what  that  Mademoiselle  has  in  her  drawers 
among  her  clothes.  George,  I  don't  know 
what  it  is,  but  I  can't  abide  the  woman 
any  more  than  the  children  do,  though,  of 
course,  I  wouldn't  say  so  to  a  soul  except 
you.  But  she  has  such  a  false  look  and  ways, 
and  I'm  sure  she's  no  good.  Children  and 
dogs,  you  know  they  say,  can  always  dis- 
criminate by  instinct,  as  it  were " ;  and  she 
put  the  glove  in  her  pocket. 

When  they  reached  the  back  door,  George 
tried  to  make  her  promise  to  come  out 
with  him  next  Sunday  and  go  round  the 
hot-houses.  But  she  eluded  any  definite 
agreement,  and,  pleading  lateness,  huiTied 
away. 

When  she  had  taken  off  her  things  she 
went  to  the  twins'  bedroom  to  prepare  it  for 
night,  and  while  there  heard  stealthy  steps 
enter  the  schoolroom  next  door. 

Lizzie  quaked  a  little ;  her  nerves  were 
rather  upset.  She  peeped  cautiously  through 
the  crack  of  the  door,  almost  expecting  to 
see  the  ghost. 

But  it  was  only  Mademoiselle,  evidently 
just  come  in,  for  she  had  her  walking  things 
on,  and  was  standing  in  the  middle  of  the 
schoolroom  in  a  state  of  some  perturbation, 
muttering  to  herself  and  turning  all  her 
pockets  inside  out,  as  if  she  had  lost  some- 
thing. 

"  Is  this  glove  yours,  M'amzelle  ? "  asked 
Lizzie,   advancing  into  the  room. 

The  Frenchwoman  started  and  gave  Lizzie 
a  quick,  furtive  look  of  suspicion. 

"You  found  hun?    Vere  ?  " 

"As  I  came  up  the  avenue,   M'amzelle." 

"  Oh  I  yes.  I  went  to  ze  church,  but  she 
vas  shut :    there  vas  no  mass." 

"  Which  you  knew  perfectly  well,"  thought 
Lizzie  to  herself  as  she  retiumed  into  the 
bedroom  ;  "  for  I  heard  you  ask  the  child- 
ren the  hom?s  of   service  at  breakfast  time." 
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T  is  the  chiefly  upon 
whieli  I  want  to  lay 
the  stress — that  the 
warmest  and  most 
loving  salutation 
should  have  come 
from  the  un likeliest 
place. 

Let  us    look   at  the 
man  who    is    writing 
this  message. 
St.    Paul     is    send- 
ing a  letter  to   the  church   at   Philippi. 
He  sits  in   all   the  rtide   discomforts   of 
a  prison,  writing  amidst  mucli  difficulty, 
secured  by  a  coupling  chain  to  a  soldier. 


These      men      were     commonly      rough 
bullies    and    brutes,     who,     by    all     the 
horrors    of    the    battlefield     and    many 
sights  of  cruelty,    bad    been   trained    to 
make  light  of  suffering.    The  prisoner  is 
a  man  singularly  sensitive,  refined,  and 
scholarly.     Restlessly    active,    he    is    in- 
capable   of    doing   anything    by    halves 
Like   all    men   %\'ho   succeed    greatly,    he 
sets  himself  to  do   one  thing,   and  that 
the     most    splendid     that   ever    a     man 
sought   to   accomplish— to    make    known 
Jesus  Christ  and  Him  crucified ;    and  he 
bi-ings    every    thought   of  his  mind  and 
every    energy    of    his    life    into    perfect 
discipline     for     the     fulfilment     of     this 
purpose.    To  such  a  man  how 
galling,    how     maddening,    it 
must   be  to  be  thus  shut  up 
day    after    day,    chained    and 
bound  by  such  enforced  com- 
panionship     to      a       Roman 
soldier— a  man  corrupt,  cruel, 
foul,    angry    at    every    move- 
ment of  the  chain  that  bound 
them,     ready    to    curse     him 
irritably  by  all  his  gods,  and 
finding    in    the    sufferings   of 
this  ]ielples9  stranger  a  hide- 
ous eport. 

And  to  St.  Paul  it  must 
have  seemed  sometimes  that 
Christianity  itself  was  likely 
to  be  destroyed  unless  he 
could  go  forth  to  proclaim  its 
glorious  freedom.  Not  only 
were  the  Jews  every^vhere 
madly  plotting  against  it  in 
every  way,  but,  worse  than 
that,  the  Jewish  converts  were 
seeking  to  make  the  religion 
of  Jesus  Christ  only  another 
Judaism,  and  were  compelling 
the  Christian  converts  to 
adopt  Jewish  customs,  to 
submit  to  Jewish  ordinances, 
and  to  be  encumbered  vrith 
all  the  cruel  bondage  of  th* 
Jewish  Law.  At  snch  a  time 
this  man  is  shut  np  in  a 
dungeon  ! 

What  then,  is  this  life 
wasted  ?    Look  at  him  as  he 
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sits  in  his  prison,  the  chain  rattling  as 
he  moves  his  hand  wearily,  the  gloom  of 
the  prison  making  it  difficult  to  see.  He 
is  preaching  in  this  prison  to  a  greater 
congregation  than  could  ever  be  gathered 
in  the  market  place  or  on  Mars'  Hill.  At 
that  hour,  when  time  seemed  to  stand 
still,  he  was  preaching  to  all  the  ages. 
And  this  day  this  word  is  ours  because 
he  was  in  the  prison. 

God  knows  how  to  have  us  at  our 
best  if  we  will  only  let  Him.  "  Your 
Father  is  the  Husbandman."  And  He 
puts  the  seed  into  the  earth :  prisoned 
and  dungeoned  in  the  dark  it  may  be, 
but  only  that  it  shall  yield  the  flower 
and  fruit.  Ask  John  Bunyan  what  was 
the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
him.  How  his  face  brightens  as  he  tells 
you,. "  The  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  me  was  my  going  to  Bedford  Gaol, 
for  there  I  got  my  chance  to  write  my 
*  Pilgrim's  Progress.' " 

God  sets  too  much  store  by  us  not  to 
turn  us  to  the  best  a.ccount.  The  one 
best  gift  that  we  can  ask,  or  that  He 
can  give  us,  is  to  let  Him  have  His  own 
way  with  us  perfectly. 

Take  away  the  books  that  St.  Paul 
wrote  in  the  prison,  and  how  infinite 
our  loss  would  be  I 

But  of  this  ministry  in  the  dungeon 
the  fruit  was  not  only  afar  off  in  the 
future,  it  was  immediate.  Bound  to  the 
soldier,  and  waited  on  by  the  slaves  of 
CsBsar's  household,  Paul  found  a  constant 
opportunity  of  telling  those  about  him 
of  his  Saviour.  And  much  more  than 
talking  of  Jesus,  he  lived  a  life  that 
outshone  his  sermons  and  revealed  that 
Christ  Who,  as  he  says,  was  formed  in 
him.  Think  of  the  soldier  who  comes  in 
turn  to  guard  thin  prisoner,  cursing  the 
fate  that  has  withdrawn  him  from  his 
pleasures,  finding  a  wild  excitement  in 
lust  and  wine  and  the  bloody  scenes  of 
the  arena.  Now  he  sits  watching  his 
prisoner ;  to  him  this  man  chained  at 
his  side  seems  to  have  found  the  secret 
of  happiness.  The  soldier  bends  over  to 
see  what  this  is  that  he  writes,  and 
reads  with  wonder  :  "  Not  that  I  speak 
in  respect  of  want :  for  I  have  learned, 
in  whatsoever  state  I  am,  therewith  to 
be  content.  I  know  both  how  to  be 
abased,  and  how  to  abound.  Everywhere 
and  in  all  things  I  am  instructed  both 
to  be  full  and  to  be  hungry,  both  to 
abound   and   to    suffer   need.      J    can  do 


all  things  in  Christ  which  strengtheneth 
me."  And  he  does  not  only  write  it — 
anybody  could  do  that — but  he  looks  it, 
sings  it,  lives  it.  Little  wonder  that  one 
and. another  come  to  ask  this  prisoner  to 
tell  them  more  of  this  Jesus  of  Nazareth 
Who  had  wrought  such  great  things, 
and  in  Whom  he  lived  a  life  of  such 
sweet  contentment  and  such  perpetual 
joy. 

So  it  was  that  there  gathered  there, 
right  under  the  shadow  of  CaBsar's  palace, 
a  little  company  who  joined  the  Apostle 
Paid  in  prayer  and  praise,  and  heard 
from  his  lips  the  great  message  of  the 
love  of  God  to  them  in  Jesus  Christ. 

To-day  he  tells  this  little  company 
about  the  Christians  at  Philippi  to 
whom  he  is  writing ;  tells  them  of  Lydia, 
the  first  convert  to  Christianity  in  Europe, 
of  the  girl  possessed  with  the  spirit  of 
divination,  of  the  tumult  that  arose,  of 
his  being  cast  into  prison ;  and  as  he 
remembers  that  night,  it  may  well  be 
that  Paul  again  biu^ts  out  into  the  song 
that  rang  within  that  dungeon  and 
cheered  its  gloom.  Then  follows  the 
story  of  the  earthquake  and  the  gaoler. 
As  he  finishes  the  story,  this  little  com- 
pany of  slaves  from  Caesar's  household 
look  into  his  face  and  say  to  him,  *'  Give 
our  love  to  the  brothers  and  sisters  at 
Philippi.  Tell  them  that  we  have  been 
hearing  of  them,  and  that  we  have 
joined  with  you  in  prayer  and  praise  on 
their  behalf."  And  so  St.  Paul  has  to 
add  another  verse  to  his  letter  :  **  All 
the  saints  salute  you,  chiefly  those  that 
are  of  Caesar's  household."  '*  There,"  he 
asks,  "will  that  do?"  And  their  eyes 
'flash  and  their  hearts  glow  with  the 
joy  of  the  love  that  binds  them  to  that 
far-off  brotherhood. 

What  a  mistake  we  make  when  we 
think  or  act  as  if  we  thought  that  the 
Gospel  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  is  not 
perfectly  fitted  for  the  worst  and  lowest 
of  men!  The  Saviour  ever  drew  unto 
Himself  the  publicans  and  sinners.  His 
holiness  did  not  repel,  but  attracted,  the 
outcast  and  fallen ;  and  the  common 
IJeopIe  ever  heard  Him  gladly. 

Every  great  revival  of  religion  that 
has  stirred  the  churches  and  uplifted  the 
nation  has  begun  amongst  these.  What 
becomes  of  our  \^oot  distinctions  when- 
ever we  have  to  deal  with  the  great 
gifts  of  God,  Who  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons?   The  sun  shines   as  brightly  upon 
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the  cottage  as  upon  the  palace ;  the  light 
falls  as  gently  upon  the  plough-boy  who 
wakes  at  dawn  as  upon  the  prince.  The 
breath  of  heaven  comes  as  graciously  to 
the  milkmaid  who  sings  in  the  meadow 
as  to  the  Queen  herself.  Made  of  the 
same  flesh  and  blood,  theirs  are  the  same 
wants,  the  same  fears,  the  same  sorrows, 
the  same  longings.  We  seem  to  need  a 
new  movement  in  every  generation  to 
teach  the  stiff  and  stereotyped  churches 
that  nowhere  has  the  Gospel  found  a 
heartier  reception  or  a  more  devoted 
submission  than  amongst  the  lowest  and 
poorest  and  neediest.  The  saints  of 
Caesar's  household  salute  us.  They  send 
us  their  love,  and  bid  us  be  sure  to  find 
a  place  in  our  ministry  and  service  for 
their  successors  in  all  ages. 

Let  us  turn  the  words  round  to  think 
of  those  of  whom  St.  Paul  writes,  the 
saints  of  CcBsars  household — certainly  the 
last  place  to  which  we  should  go  to  look 
for  saints. 

Where  shall  we  look  for  them  ?  I  have 
seen  their  portraits.  They  are  commoner 
than  the  originals.  They  walked  the 
earth  in  i-obes  that  seem  to  proclaim 
their  sanctity — for  we  all  know  how  very 
much  religion  there  may  be  in  clothes. 
Their  eyes  were  set  on  heaven  in  holy 
meditation.  Their  hands  were  clasped  as 
if  in  fixed  and  unbroken  devotion.  Theirs 
were  not  the  I'ough  ways  of  the  earth, 
never  soiled  by  contact  with  its  foulness 
—living  away  from  the  world,  they 
dwelt  in  sacred  solitude.  They  held 
communion  with  the  host  above.  Within 
the  saci-ed  atmosphere  that  encompassed 
them  there  capie  no  din  of  earth's  dis- 
turbance ;  no  evil  presence  entered  to ' 
distract  the  ardour  of  their  devotion;  no 
coarse  concerns  of  common  life  defiled 
the  sweet  solemnities  among  which  they 
dwelt.  Such  was  the  picture.  But  what 
have  we  here?  The  saints  of  Ccesar's 
household  ! 

To  begin  with,  Rome  at  that  time  was 
the  most  unlikely  place  in  the  world  to 
look  for  a  saint.  No  language  could  utter 
the  depth  of  abomination  to  which  it 
had  sunk.  **It  was  Rome  at  the  epoch 
of  her  most  gorgeous  gluttonies  and  her 
most  gilded  rottenness."  Historians  have 
described  the  Rome  of  that  day  as  a  cess- 
pool of  iniquity,  a  filthy  sewer  into  wliich 
flowed  all  the  abominable  dregs  of  the 
heathen  world.  Dean  Farrar  has  given 
us  a  picture  of  Rome  as  corrupted  by  the 


pollutions  of  the  stage,  hardened  and 
brutalised  by  the  cruelties  of  the  arena, 
terrorised  by  insolent  soldiers  and  pau- 
perised mobs,  and  overrun  by  the  vilest 
slaves.  It  presented  at  this  period  a 
condition  of  things  unparalleled  for  foul- 
ness and  misery  in  the  annals  of  the 
world.  Its  sensuality  was  more  shame- 
ful and  more  shameless  than  has  ever 
been  heard  of  in  history.  They  who 
shrank  from  its  seething  corruption 
turned  with  a  stoical  scorn  that  added 
to  its  anguish  the  gloom  of  despair. 
Think  of  it— saints  in  Rome  I 

And  of  all  its  people  the  most  miser- 
able was  the  lot  of  the  slave.  So  many 
of  these  were  there  that  they  could  only 
be  kept  in  subjection  by  the  most  terrible 
severity.  One  of  them,  roused  by  un- 
utterable wrongs,  had  murdered  his 
master.  To  avenge  that  murder,  no  less 
than  four  hundred  slaves  were  executed. 

We  read  of  one  Roman  who  had  20,000 
of  these  slaves,  and  it  was  no  extraordin- 
ary thing  for  one  household  to  have  many 
hundreds,  so  that  amongst  them  were 
slaves  whose  duty  it  was  to  keep  the 
others  in  silence,  and  others  whose  work 
it  was  to  tell  the  master  their  names. 
So  absolutely  were  they  in  the  hands  of 
their  owners  that  they  eould  be  abused 
or  tortured  or  killed  without  a  word 
of  protest  or  a  shadow  of  protection. 
The  satirist  tells  us  how  that  the 
Roman  lady  sat  in  her  beauty  at  the 
banquet,  the  very  picture  of  loveliness, 
but  the  slave  girl  who  had  given  a  curl 
of  her  hair  a  wrong  turn  had  already 
been  branded  with  a  hot  iron.  He  de- 
scribes the  banquet  as  sparkling  with 
jewellery,  but  if  the  slave  should  acci- 
dentally let  fall  a  crystal  vase,  then  and 
there,  without  ado,  he  could  be  flung 
into  the  master's  fishpond  to  feed  his 
master's  lampreys.  Amongst  all  this  it 
is  that  we  find  these  saints. 

To  complete  it  all,  they  were  slaves  in 
Ccesar's  household.  This  C»sar  was  Nero 
—a  very  monster  in  iniquity.  There  was 
no  abomination  of  which  this  man  had 
not  been  guilty.  "  A  wholesale  robber, 
an  intriguer,  a  murderer,  a  liar,  a  coward, 
a  di'unkard,  a  glutton,  unutterably  de- 
praved, he  was  that  last,  worst  specimen 
of  human  'wickedness — a  man  who,  not 
content  with  every  existing  form  of  vice 
and  sin,  had  become  an  inventor  of  evil 
things."  He  had  poisoned  the  rightful 
heir  to  the  throne    in   order   himself    to 


Thb  Saints  of  Cesar's  Houshhold, 


usurp  it ;  he  had  married  the  sister  of 
the  murdered  heir,  only  in  turn  to  break 
her  heart  by  his  brutality,  and  at  last 
had  ordered  her  asaasaination.    His  own 


impossibility.  The  claims  of  society,  th© 
cruel  scorn  of  companions,  the  misunder- 
standing and  ridicule  to  which  they  are 
exposed    are    sometimes     too    much    to 


The  Bomon  lady  sat  In  her  beauty  at  the  banquet. 


mother  had  been  murdered  at  his  bidding, 
and  the  list  of  his  victims  it  would  take 
long  barely  to  sum  up.  H^had  reduced 
Rome  itself  to  ashes,  and  then  laid  the 
blame  of  it  upon  the  innocent  Christians, 
and  tortured  them  to  death  by  hiindreds 
in  terrible  m.artyniora. 

Here  it  is,  then,  where  the  example  and 
influence  of  this  monster  had  poisoned 
the  very  atmosphere— within  the  walls  of 
Nero's  palace— that  a  little  company  of 
his  own  slaves  gather  in  loving  fellow- 
ship around  Paul  the  prisoner,  and  send 
their  .  loi-ing  greeting  to  the  church  at 
Philippi, 

To  us,  too,  the  saints  of  Ciesar's  house- 
hold send  their  greetings. 

There  are  those  whose  position  seems 
to  make  Christianity  a  difficulty — they 
may  think  sometimes,  i)erhaijs,  almost  an 


endure.  My  brother,  my  sister,  these 
saints  of.  Caesar's  household  salute  you. 
What,  think  you,  would  Hiey  count  these 
hindrances  of  which  you  make  so  much? 
There,  where  hosts  of  spies  sought  to  gain 
favour  by  betraj-ing  those  about  them, 
where  to  be  a  Christian  meant  to  be  ex- 
posed at  any  moment  to  martyrdom  I 

Think  of  that  little  group  gathering 
to-day.  Look  in  upon  it.  There  are 
gaps  in  the  circle.  Where  is  the  youth 
whose  face  last  Sunday  was  lit  up  with 
rapturous  joy  as  he  told  of  his  love  for 
his  Lord?  Where  is  tlie  gentle  maiden 
who.se  testimony  to  her  Saviour  kindled 
the  love  of  all  as  they  listened  ?  Where 
is  the  old  man  who  was  accustomed  to 
lead  their  devotions?  Ah  1  to-day  they 
are  gone  forth  to  he  flniig  to  the  lions; 
rikI  this  little  coniimiiy  has  stolen  to- 
gether   to    pray    for    and    to    strengthen 
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them.  Listen !  for  it  is  not  only  to  pray, 
but  to  praise  Him  Whose  great  love  made 
them  moi:e  than  conquerors. 

And  is  there  no  r(X>m  to-day  for  any 
heroism  for  Jesus  Christ  ?  Is  it  only 
feeble  ones  who  now  are  wanted  in  the 
ranks  of  that  Savioiu*  Who  laid  down  His 
life  for  us?  We  have  a  goodly  heritage. 
This  holy  religion  has  come  down  to  us 
through  the  succession  of  a  noble  army 
of  martyrs.  And  now  our  turn  has  come. 
Are  we  going  to  falter  and  fear  ?  Shame 
upon  our  shame!  Let  us  put  on  a  new 
courage,  and  afresh  give  ourselves  to 
the  Lord,  to  be  His  utterly,  wholly, 
always,  only  His. 

And  yet  again,  others  shrink  in  fear  of 
themselves.  "I,  alas  I  am  so  timid,"  say 
they,  "so  cowardly.  I  wish  I  had  the 
heroism  and  endurance  that  could  make 
me  a  worthy  soldier  and  servant  of  Jesus 
Christ."  Siu?ely,  again,  these  saints  of 
Caesar's  household  salute  you! 

"  Oh,  brother,  sister,  talk  not  thus. 
Think   you   that   we   of    ourselves   were 


so  brave  or  so  courageous  ?  We,  in- 
deed, of  ourselves  were  timid  ;  we 
shrank,  afraid.  But  the  great  love  of 
God  kindled  within  us  a  love  that  cast 
out  all  fear." 

My  brothers,  He  Who  made  them  strong 
is  ours.  Shall  He  be  to  us  only  a  name 
Who  was  to  them  such  strength-^a  creed 
only,  and  not  a  conquering  might?  To 
know  Him  is  to  be  strong ;  to  commune 
with  Him  is  to  have  our  triumph  a*?- 
sured ;  to  love  Him  is  to  be  more  than 
conqueror. 

And  yet  again,  does  it  seem  to  some 
that  their  sphere  is  so  little,  so  narrow, 
so  lowly,  that  there  is  no  room  for  any 
service  for  God  ?  Again  the  saints  of 
Caesar's  household  salute  you. 

Come,  then,  stirred  by  the  example  of 
this  company  in  Caesar's  household,  let  us 
to-day  surrender  ourselves  to  Jesus  Christ, 
pledging  oiu*selves  afresh  to  Him,  to  be 
His  faithful  witnesses,  His  brave  disciples, 
followers  of  those  who  through  faith  and 
patience  have  inherited  the  promisee. 


Life's  Varied  5cene. 


WwdB  hy  Anne  Steele. 


MvMc  hy  Gb&akd  F.  Ck>BB. 


1.  When     I       sur  -  vey     Ufa's    var  -  ied  scene,       A  -  midst  the  dark-est     hours.   Sweet 
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rays     of     com  -  fort    shine    be  -  tween,      And  thorns  are  mixed  with     flowers. 


2.  Lord,  teach  me  to  hold  fast  Thy  hand 
And  when  my  griefs  increase, 
To  see  beyond  this  lower  land 
The  hills  of  heavenly  peace. 


3.  O  let  the  hope  that  Thou  art  mine 
My  path  of  life  attend  ; 
Thy  presence  through  my  journey  ahine., 
And  crowli  my  journey's  end. 


THE    MAN    WHO    SAVED    THE    GUTTERSNIPES. 

A    PACE    FROM    THE    EARLY    LIFE    OF    D.    L.    MOODY. 
By  the  Author  of  "  Benea':h  the  Banner." 


MA.X  wofi  so  simple,  so  earnesi,  so 
clear.  There  was  no  boance  or 
bluster  &boQt.  him,  but  be  spoke  as 
it  he  were  coovinced  of  the  trulA 
of   all   he  said. 


That 

D.  L.  Mood?.    There  Mt 
own  oountrj  who  were  i 


nad     iDf     impression     of 

ens  of  thooBands  id   odf 

pfreahed  by  his  preaching  ; 

have  surely   been  brighter 

joyful    tunes   since   the 


with  glad   hym 

days  wbea  Moody  and   Sankey 

Now  what  was  the  early  history  of  this  man 
who  made  snoh  a  stir  I  And  how  was  it  he  came 
to  be  preaching  the  Gospel  instead  of  selling  boota 
in   a  Chicago  store  ? 

D wight  Lyman  Moody  was  born  in  February, 
IS37,  at  Northtield,  Hassachus<>tta.  His  tathec 
died  when  he  was  foar  y.  ars  old,  and  hie  mother 
had  a  bard  striigjrle  to  bring  up  the  family  of 
ailie  children  after   her  husband's  death. 

Of  all   the  children   little  Dwight   waa   the  most 
difficult    to    manage.      He    was    full   of    fan    and 
he   had  a   will  of  his  own    and  a   way 


of    his    own    which    were    amnsing    to     outsldem. 
bat    which    gave    his    mother    many    an    anxious 


His  mother  did 
child."  When  I 
naughty,  she 


it  "spare  the  rod  and  spoil  tbe 
ight  had  been  exceptionally 
lid  send  him  ifor  a  stick.  Know- 
I  follow,  he  wcold  take  an  un- 
conscionable time  in  fetching  it,  and  then  perhaps 
bring  a  dead  one.  That  wonld  not  do  at  all.  He 
wsa  sent  back  again  to  find  something  more  snit- 
able.    AC  length,  after  a  Tery   long  time, 


be  wonld  return  ;   and  then  his  mother  wonld  givs 
him  a  good  taste  of  the  birob. 

Once  be  said,  "That  doesn't  hurt"  ;  bat  the 
retort  was  met  in  such  a  way  that  he  did  not  try  it 
again.  Sometimes,  however,  his  mother  would  say, 
"  You  know  I  would  rather  put  this  on  myaell 
than  put  it  on  you,"  and  looking  np.  the  boy 
would  see  tears  in  her  eyes.  'Hiat  oat  him  harder 
than   any  biroh-twig   that  ever  grew.    But  Dwight 


.  I.  uoost's  first  sokdat  schoo 

(From  an  OUosrapIt  pabli^Bi  In  Chiaago  U 
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honoured  his  mother  for  thus  dealinfr  with  him. 
Though  she  punished,  she  did  it  in  the  spirit 
of  love — and  Dwight  knew  it.  He  was  early  in- 
ured to  sorrow  and  to  the  hardness  of  life ;  for  his 
father  died  a  bankrupt,  and  the  creditors  seized 
everything  that  was  left.  The  family  was  so  poor 
that  one  day,  when  th«re  was  a  snowstorm,  Mrs. 
Moody  told  the  children  they  must  stay  in  bed 
till  sohool  time,  because  there  was  no  wood  to 
make  a  fire. 

Dwight  had  to  commenoe  work  at  a  very  early 
age.  He  kept  a  neighbour's  cows,  and  was  paid  a 
cent  a  week  for  it — not  a  very  big  sum,  a  half- 
penny a  week  I  But  his  earnings  all  went  to  his 
mother;  and,  small  though  the  amount  was,  it 
proved  very  acceptable. 

Still  in  all  her  troubles  Mrs.  Moody  would  just  take 
her  cares  to  God  and  pray  to  be  directed  aright, 
and  so,  though  the  house  was  not  over-supplied 
with  the  good  things  of  life,  she  was  always  full 
of  prayer  and  praise,  and  that  seemed  to  make 
things  go  the  more  easily. 

When  Dwight  was  six  years  old,  his  mother,  in 
talking  to  him  of  some  of  his  faults,  urged  him 
to  ask  God  to  help  him  to  be  good.  But  a 
little  later  on  the  boy  announced  that  it  was  no 
use  praying  ;  he  had  tried  it  and  found  he  was 
just  as  bad  as  ever,  Not  long  after  he  changed 
his  mind,  for  at  the  time  of  an  accident  he 
prayed  for  deliverance  and  believed  that  God 
heiml  and   answered   that  prayer. 

Notwithstanding  his  faults,  he  was  a  lovable  little 
fellow,  admiring  his  mother  immensely  ;  whilst  she, 
on  her   part,  loved  the   lad  with  all   her  heart. 

Dwight  went  to  school — off  and  on.  He  was 
noted  for  the  pranks  he  played  and  for  the 
merriment  he  created  more  than  for  the  learning 
he  acquired. 

On  one  occasion  he  nearly  got  expelled  for 
leading  the  boys  into  mischief.  But  knowing 
the  grief  it  would  be  to  his  mother  if  he  were 
sent  home,  he  asked  his  teacher  to  pardon  his 
faults,  turned  over  a  new  leaf,  and  set  to  work 
at  his  lessons  in  real  earnest. 

By  this  time,  however,  he  was  approaching 
seventeen,  and,  it  being  his  last  term,  he  left 
sohool  without  any   great  amount  of  education. 

When,  soon  after  his  seventeenth  birthday,  he 
started  for  Boston  to  make  his  way  in  the 
world,  he  was  without  deep  religious  impressions, 
uneducated,  and  a  little  stubborn  ;  nevertheless,  he 
was  shrewd  and  eager  to  gee  on  in  life. 

But  success  did  not  come  all  at  once.  In  fact, 
he  felt  pretty  humble  before  he  had  finished 
trying  for  a  place,  and  gladly  accepted  a  situa- 
tion which  his  uncle,  Samuel  Helton,  offered  him 
in  his  boot-store.  Knowing  the  temptations  to 
which  young  men  were  exposed  in  the  city,  Mr. 
Holton,  before  giving  the  young  fellow  a  situation, 
made  it  a  condition  that  Dwight  should  board  at 
a  place  which  he  selected,  avoid  places  of  amuse- 
ment, and  attend  church  and  Sunday  school.  That 
last  stipulation  made  a  good  deal  of  difference 
to  Moody. 


In  business,  the  young  man  was  clever,  active, 
energetic,  and  was  soon  a  marked  man  in  the 
store. 

He  took  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  the 
sermons  which  Dr.  Kirk,  the  minister,  preached 
as  they  riveted  his  attention.  In  the  Snndar 
school,  however,  he  was  at  best  an  inattentive 
scholar. 

But  before  long  his  Bible  class  teacher,  Mr. 
Kimball,  aroused  his  interest.  One  day,  too, 
Mr.  Kimball  went  in  to  see  him,  and,  patting  his 
hand  on  Moody's  shoulder,  asked  if  he  had  given 
his  heart  to   Christ. 

That  question  must  have  been  earnestly  put,  for 
it  went  home.  It  made  Dwight  think,  and  ei« 
long  he  felt  his  sins  forgiven,  and  that  he  was 
in  truth  a  child  of  Grod.  But,  though  he  was  con- 
verted, he  still  had  much  to  learn. 

He  was  earnest  and  fervent  enough,  but  he 
g^ve  offence  to  many  by  his  outspoken  manner. 
He  had  much  zeal  but  little  discretion  ;  and 
though  he  asked  to  join  the  church  which  he  at^ 
tended,  he  was  kept  waiting  six  months,  as  the 
deacons  could  not  quite  make  up  their  minds  if 
this  red-hot  recruit  really  was  a  true  Christian. 

In  his  nineteenth  year  Dwight  Moody  made 
his  way  to  Chicago. 

He  still  stuck  to  the  boot  trade,  and  such  was 
his  reputation  now  that,  if  any  man  were 
particularly  difficult  to  please  or  more  than 
usually  smart  and  cunning,  Moody  was  generally 
called  to  serve  him,  and  seldom  came  off  second 
best  in  these  encounters. 

But  the  love  of  God  was  growing  in  his  heart, 
and  the  boot-store  could  not  supply  all  the  life- 
interest  that  this  ardent  young  fellow  demande«i. 

He  offered  his  services  at  a  Sunday  school,  bu: 
the  superintendent  told  him  he  had  many 
teachers  and  few  scholars,  but  that  he  could  hav<> 
any  he  brought  in. 

Next  Sunday  Moody  made  ^  his  appearance 
followed  by  a  number  of  street-arabs,  bare-footed, 
bare-headed,   ragged  and  dirty  ! 

Then  he  began  beating  up  recruits  for  the 
schools,  and  that  summer  he  and  a  companiC'O 
helped  to  fill  up  the  classes  in  several  mission 
Sunday   schools. 

After  that,  he  started  a  school  on  his  own 
account,  •  and  went  into  the  slums  for  his 
scholars. 

Thoujrh  he  was  still  ignorant,  and  began  *^ 
know  it,  yet  he  set  to  work  to  study  his  Bible 
earnestly,  reading  it  because  he  loved  it,  poriittr 
over  it,  spelling  out  the  words,  inafifring  it  aaJ 
getting  it  well   into  his  heart  and  mind. 

"  I  have  got  no  education,"  said  3Ioody  n^t 
long  after ;  '•  but  I  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri?t. 
and   I   want  to  do  something   for  Him." 

Moody  was  intensely  fond  of  children.  He 
taught  them,  he  romped  with  them,  he  dn'» 
their  hearts  to  him  with  that  magic  majrnt:. 
loxt. 

He  started  a  mission  school.  Thither  came  th«' 
half -clad,   badly    fed,  savage   little    guttersnipes  d 
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the   lowest   port   of   tbe  oitj,  makiaf;   aoiae   enoDfch 
to    drive    ut    ordinaiy    Sunday    school    teacher    to 

Bat  the  rong-h  boot-store  hand,  so  far  from 
being  trjght«tied  at  these  noisy  outcasts,  set  ta 
work  to  tame  them,  and  met  with  a  success  which 
soon  gained  the  attention  of  a  big  continent. 

All  the  vagabond  boys  and  girls  were  attracted 
by  the  socnd  of  his  voice,  like  the  little  ones  at 
the   sweet  tones   played  by  the  Pied   Piper,  and   he 


Within  a  year  from  the  start  the  average  at- 
tendance had  inoreaaed  to  about  650,  and  at  times 
it  reached   nearly   1,000. 

They  came  from  tbe  worst  diatriota — quarters  in 
which  it  was  hardly  safe  for  a  respectable  man  or 
woman  to  walk. 

Sometimes  a  man  woald  Tov  vengeance  against 
Hoodj  for  taking  hia  children  to  suoh  meetinga, 
and  not  seldom  he  was  punned  and  had  to  t«ke 
to  his  legs  to  avoid  violence. 

One    fellow   made   sure    he 

ill 
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grew  and  GBEW.    They  increased  ao 

fast   that    soon    the    room    he    bad 

taken  was  too  small  to  hold   them. 

Then  the   mayor   gave   him   the  ET^eat  hall.     Moody 

soon  filled   that  too. 

The  Srst  Sunday  there  were  no  seats ;  the  place 
was  filled  with  cries  of  "  Papers  !  "  "  Black  your 
boots,'"  "Have  a  shine,  mister?"  Cal>calls  and 
whistling,  sparring  and  wrestling,  jumping  and 
somersaults,  occupied  the  time  and  attention  of  a 
coneiderable  portion  of  this  unwashed,  nntamed 
multitade.  Fancy  that  for  a  class,  O  teacher  in 
the  average  SnndSy  school ! 

But  it  was  a  place  of  instruction,  nevertheless. 
Though  Moody  and  his  companions  oould  scarcely 
get  a  hearing  on  that  day,  yet  they  set  themselves 
deliberately  to  work  to  gain  the  love  of  tbeee 
sweepings   of  the  courCa  and  alleys — and  did   it  I 


Moody's  converts  were  an  extraordinary  lot  of 
people.  There  was  one  lad  who  was  induced  to 
oome  who  had  been  a  leader  of  a  gang  of  gutter- 
snipes. This  rascal  one  day  made  his  appearanoe 
at  school  with  papers  wrapped  round  hie  legs  in 
place  of  trousers,  and  an  overcoat  in  which  be 
looked  nearly  lost.  This  wild  boy  waa  so  effectu- 
ally tamed  that  he  became  later  on  a  Sunday 
school    -Buperintendent,     and     prosperoDs     man     to 

At  a  house  Moody  visit«d  one  Saturday  he  found 
a  jug  of  whisky  which  had  been  brought  home 
with  the  intention  of  having  a  great  carouae  next 
day.  Tbe  men  were  out,  the  women  in.  Moody 
preached  a  temperance  sermon,  at  the  end  of  which 
he  was  allowed  to  empty  the  whisky  into  the  street 


tfext  day  be  went  to  Uie  place  again,  and  found 
Uie  men  in  a  state  of  Bavage  wrath,  determined 
to  thrash  him. 

"See  here  now.  ray  men,"  said  Moody,  "if  you 
are  going  to  whip  me  for  spilling  the  whiskyi 
yon  might  at  least  give  me  time  to  say  my 
prayers." 

They  thought  the  sport  would  be  the  better  for 
that,  and  so  consented.  When  that  prayer  was 
Guished,  tbeir  desire  to  thrash  the  man  bad  gone, 
and  the  children  were  allowed  to  go  to  Moody's 
Sunday  school  thenceforth. 

In  the  course  of  his  visitations  Moody  went 
into  a  sailers'  boarding. house.  He  and  his  friend 
were  threatened  wit,h  broken  heads  if  they  did  not 
immediately  depart ;  but  Chey  offered  to  sing  a 
long.  The  men  listened  with  great  iiit^^rest.  and 
then  Moody  followed  with  prayer,  and,  so  far  from 
being  roujthly  handled,  they  were  giren  leave  to 
come   whenever  they   liked. 

Moody  was  still  going  on  with  his  business,  and 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  make  a  fortune.  He  was 
more  energetic  than  ever. 

But  at  last  his  mission  work  absorbed  all  his 
thoughts,  and  he  determined  to  devote  his  time  ex- 
clusively to  work  for  Christ. 


"  But    how    are    jou    going    to    live  ?  "    tuktd  a 

"  God  will  provide  for  me,  if  He  wishes  me  U 
keep  on."  replied  Moody. 

He  had  saved  mobey  during  his  businetis  lift 
and  a  portion  of  this  he  invested  for  future  use. 
and  part  he  u«ed  for  his  mission. 

It  is  said  that  after  leaving  bueinere  Mcodf 
never  accepted  a  salary  from  any  person  or  wci^tj. 
preferring,   like    MuUer,   to    look    to    God    for   «up- 

Like  Mtlller,  too,  he  has  occasionally  been  ii 
sore  Btraitti.  At  one  time  he  slept  on  the  benchs 
in  his  mission-room  and  lived  on  bread  and  Qber^t. 
but  later  on  bia  needs  were  fully  and  continnooily 

Whence  came  the  germ  of  this  wonderful  life! 
We  will  leave  Mr.  Moody  himself  to  supply  iht 
answer.  Speaking  at  his  mother's  grave  in  Jannarv, 
18UK,  he  said— 

"Now  I  have  brought  the  old  Bible,  the  famili 
Bible— for  it  all  came  from  that  book.  That  it 
about  the  only  book  we  had  in  the  house  whoi 
father  died,  and  out  of  that  book  she  taaghc  dl 
And  if  my  mother  has  been  a  blessing  to  lU) 
world,  it  is  beoanse  she  drank  at  this  foaatain." 


A    ROUdH    LOT. 

In    the    Sailors'   Boarding-houae. 


ackintosh,  Author 
allslne  Letter." 


N  point  of  ftwt,  he  wasn't  his 
uncle  at  all :  only  some  forty- 
second  coiiain  or  such  like. 
But  Peter  wasn't  the  one  not 
to  claim  the  closest  possible 
kinship  with  twenty  thousand 
pound^ .  aye,  or  thirty  thou- 
sand, or  it  might  be  even  a 
hundred  thousand.  For  the 
exact  amount  of  Uncle  Jabez's  pile  was,  as 
yet,  "wropt  in  mystry  " — niy8t«ry  which  hie 
dutiful   nephew  hoped  soon  to   solve. 

In  the  meantime,  all  that  he  knew  was  that 
the  old  gentleman  had  given  up  his  peach- 
caoning  business  in  California,  and  intended 
returning  to  his  native  land ;  presumably  to 
"  husband  out  life's  taper  at  the  close  "  and 
— look  out  for  an  heir. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  the  latter  design 
Peter  determined  to  assist  with  might  and 
niain.  The  quest  wouldn't  take  long,  if  spon- 
taneous, gushing  affection — not  to  mention 
fawning  and  flattery— counted  for  anything. 
And  then,  when  that  was  satisfactorily  settled 
— when  he,  Peter  Picken,  was  indisputably 
appointed  sole  executor  and  legatee  —  well, 
then  he  wouldn't  break  his  heart  if  the  other 
part  of  the  programme,  the  husbanding  of 
the  taper,  came  to  a  sudden  and  peaceful 
termination. 

"There's  a  great  deal  in  first  impressions 
— everything  almost,"  said  Peter  one  evening 
impressively  to  his  sister  Kitty,  a  pretty  little 
dimpled  ci'ftature  with  great,  soft,  velvety 
dark  eyes— the  sort  of  eyes  that  bewilder  and 
dazzle  and  charm  a  man's  heart  out  of  him 
whether  he  will  or  noL 

For  the  hundredth  time  the  two  were  dia- 
cut'sing  their  expected  relative,  and  also  their 
evening  meal :  a-  truly  meagre  repast,  con- 
sisting of  thin  toast  with  an  extremely  super- 
ficial touch  of  butter,  accompanied  by  (limited) 
libations     of     very  -  much  -  watered     tea.       If 


Kitty  had  dared  to 
infuse  one  tea-  leaf 
more  than  the  regu- 
lation spoonful,  her 
miserly  brother  would 
have  detected  the  sii 
have  known  the  rea 
Indeed, 


ifvil   wa8t«,    and   would 
son    why    with    a    ven- 

little    short    of 


inii-acle,  what  with  continual  bullying  and 
nagging,  and  the  scantiest  of  fare,  that  the 
girl  bad  the  spii'it  of  a  mouse  left  in  her,  far 
less  "the  pride  of  Lucifer,"  which  was  often 
complimentarily   and   fraternally  ascribed   to 

"Yes,  there's  a  great  deal  in  first  impres- 
sions," repeated  Mr.  Picken,  helping  himself 
after  due  dehberation  to  that  slice  of  toast 
which  wasn't  quite  so  innocent  of  butter  as 
its  neighbour.  "  I  wouldn't  for  anything 
like  him  to  turn  up  some  day  without 
warning,  and  find  us  with  nothing  better  to 
offer  bim  than  this,"  casting  an  uneasy  glance 
over  the  meagre  board  which,  with  strict 
impartiality,  could  scarcely  be  said  to  be 
groaning  under  its  load.  "Not  but  what  this 
ia  excellent,"  he  hastened  to  add,  in  order  to 
nip  in  the  bud  any  incipient  discontent  which 
his  imwary  words  might  have  suggested  to 
his  sister's  foolish  Imagination.  "  Excellent, 
and  better,  indeed,  than  I  can  afford"  — his 
salary  as  engrossing  clerk  was  a  himdred  and 
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fifty  A  year — "  but  I  believe  he  would  con- 
sider it  mean.  He  '11  have  been  accustomed 
to  awful  eztniT^ance  in  food— awful ;  and 
during  his  visit,  whatever  it  coste,  we  'II  have 
to  do  the  thing  in  atyle,  regardless  of  expense. 
So  remember,  Kitty,  none  of  your  scrimping 
and  pinching  tvhile  he's  here.  Do  you  hear?" 
Yes,  she  heard  ;  undoubtedly  she  heard. 
And  the  unprecedent«d  announcement^-no 
scriniping  and  pinching — almost  took  away 
her  breath.     Her  big  dark  eyes  were  rapidly 


assimiii^  the  dimensions  of  her  saucer  when, 
fortunately,  the  milkman's  ring  averted  a 
serious  catastrophe  by  recalling  her  to  the 
realities  of  life  ;  or  fta//-recaHing  her,  it  would 
perhaps  be  more  correct  to  say.  In  her 
present  state  of  mind  she  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  any  more  amprises— and  more 
wera  prepared  for  her. 


On  opening  the  door,  and  holding  out  h^ 
ImwI  into  the  darkness  outside,  instead  of  the 
clinking  of  a  pitcher  and  the  plashing  of  milk, 
a  man's  voice,  deep,  sonorous,  unfamiliar,  fell 
on  her  ear  ;  and  straightway  the  bowl  fell  on 
the   step. 

Needless  to  say,  Uie  crash  of  this  gratuitous 
— in  one  sense — demolition  of  his  crockery 
brought  the  sharp-eared  and  alert  Peter  to 
Kitty's  elbow  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye. 

"Well,  you  art  clever  1  A  good  twopenny- 
ha'penny  bowl  gone  to  the  dogs,"  he  growled 
larenthetical  undertone  which  implied 
;  would  attend  to  her  at  g^reater  length 
!Jy.  Then  addressing— as  be  supposed— 
Ukman  :  "  Hi,  you  thei-e,  you  caivless 
I  If  you  think  people  get  dishes  for  yim 
y  football  with,  III  let  you  know 
at.  You  'II  pay  for  this  mischief  sa 
you  "re  a  living  man." 

right  1     What 's   the   damage  ?     Any- 
to  oblige,"   was   the   unexpected    reply; 
he     accommodating     milkman     st«-pped 
into  the  passage  to  settle   the  dif- 
ference. 

The  milkman  t 

Ur.  Picken  had  actually  to  lean 
against  the  wall  for  support,  his 
[kosty  complexion  going  several 
shades  whiter  than  usual,  as  a  big 
broad-shouldered  figure  in  s  regal 
fur-lined  coat  towered  above  him. 
dimly  outlined  in  the  shadowy  light 
shed  by  the  small  candle  on  the 
lobby  table. 

A  dreadful  suspicion  of  the  truth 
flashed  upon  him.  Who  could  this 
be  but^-Uncle  Jabez  ! 

And  oh,  what,  v:hat  about  first 
inipressions  1 

"  GiK>dnes3  me  !  You  're  never- 
yon  're  never — — "  he  gasped 
feebly. 

"  Jabez  Orimm,  at  your  service," 
supplemented  the  new  arrival 
promptly. 

"WeU,  I  never!  It's  really  Uncle 
Jabez  I      Really    and    tndy,"    cried 
Peter,  with  a  burst  of  effusive  de- 
light  that   even   a   bat   or   a    beetle 
could  have  seen  through  at  a  cur- 
sory  glance.      "  Oh,    uncle,    if   you 
only  knew  the  feelings  with  which 
I  've  looked  forward  to  welcoming 
you  under  my  humble  roof  I  " 
"  1  can  guess  them,  my  boy.     1 
can  guess  them,"  returned  the  retired   peach- 
canner    g  -nially,    white    a    sound    suspicioosly 
like  a  suppressed  chuckle  came  from  the  furry 
depths   of  bis   astracban.     "And   they're  just 
what    I     would     have     expected    from    your 

"  Ah  I "  sighed  the  filial  Peter,  turning  up 
the   wbiWe— OE    Uie    yellows,    rather — of    hii 
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blinking,  short-sighted  eyes;  ''ah,  what  would 
lie  not  have  given  to  see  this  day  !  *' 

"Don't  be  silly,  Peter,"  broke  in  Kitty  im- 
patiently, cutting  short  his  rhapsody  with  a 
very  unladylike  abruptness.  **You  forget 
that  although.  Mr.  Grimm  is  our  uncle,  he 
was  hardly  any  relation  at  all  to  father,  let 
alone  his  brother." 

Having  fired  this  daring  and  mutinous 
broadside,  the  girl  turned  on  her  heel  and 
preceded  the  two  men  into  the  parlour,  hold- 
ing her  aristocratic  little  nose  at  least  a 
couple  of  inches  higher  in  the  air  than 
ordinarily.  She  felt  instinctively  that  the 
stranger  was  laughing  at  Peter's  servile 
toadying,  that  he  had  gauged  his  character 
already  —  how  could  he  help  doing  so  ?  —  and 
despised  him  accordingly.  Her  pulses  quick- 
ened with  a  mingling  of  shatme  and  anger  and 
hostility.  Well,  Peter  might  be  his  father's 
son  .  .  .  but  she  would  show  that  she  was  not 
her  brother's  sister! 

In  the  full  glare  of  the  parlour-lamp  the 
Pickens  for  the  firet  time  discovered  what 
their  new— or  old — relative  was  really  like. 
And  the  equanimity  of  both  was  quite  upset 
thereby.  Kitty  shrank  shyly  away  into  the 
imckg[round,  astonished,  confused,  embar- 
rassed; while  Peter's  lantern  jaw  dropped  in 
speechless  consternation. 

Instead  of  the  decrepit  octogenarian  totter- 
ing on  the  verge  of  the  grave,  whom  his 
imagination  had  fondly  but  quite  ground- 
Jessly  conjured  up,  a  handsome,  fair-bearded 
man  in  the  prime  of  life  confronted  him. 

At  the  sight  of  Peter's  palpable  consterna- 
tion, the  peach-canner's  risible  muscles  fairly 
gave  way. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  I "  he  laughed,  throwing  himself 
into  a  chair  in  an  ecstasy  of  amusement.  *'  It 
struck  me  on  reading  your  letter,  with  your 
'  dear  uncles '  and  '  a£fectionate  nephews,' 
that  you  would  get  a  bit  of  an  eye-opener 
when  you  saw  me  in  the  flesh.  Expected  a 
second  edition  of  Methuselah,  didn't  you 
now,  eh?" 

'*  I — ah — I  scarcely  expected  to  see  you  so 
— ah — er— so  fresh-looking,"  stammered  the 
disenchanted  "heir,"  with  a  sickly  attempt 
at  a  smile.  "It's  a — ^a  pleasant  sm*prise,  I 
assure  you." 

"A  cruel  disappointment"  would  have  been 
nearer  the  truth,  much  nearer.  To  swallow 
his  mortification  and  chagrin,  without 
making  a  wry  face  even,  was  the  most  diffi- 
cult task  Mr.  Picken  had  ever  essayed.  To 
p»ainfully  extricate  himself  from  the  debris  of 
his  shattered  castles  in  the  air,  and  at  the 
same  time  smilingly  bow  his  acknowledg- 
ments to  the  author  of  their  downfall  was 
a  Spartan-like  feat.  But  Peter  managed  it, 
and — we  have  the  poet's  word  for  it— "Virtue 
ever  is  its  own  reward." 

Once  he  had  got  over  the  first  rude  shock. 


his  hopes,  cork-like,  rose  again.  The  Cali- 
fomian  was  manifestly  a  free,  frank,  open- 
handed  fellow,  whom  a  clever  man  might 
turn  round  his  little  finger.  And  Peter 
resolved  that  he  should  be  that  clever  man, 
and  his  the  little  finger. 

Forthwith  the  process  of  ingratiation  began 
— a  process  fraught  with  exquisite  humilia- 
tion to  Kitty,  who  was  as  high-minded  as  her 
brother  was  low.  A  dozen  times  a  day  her 
pretty  cheeks  crimsoned  with  shame  as  he 
cringed  and  fawned  and,  figuratively  speak- 
ing, grovelled  in  the  dust— ^o^  dust  though 
it  might  be. 

Worst  of  all  to  bear  was  the  intolerable 
thought  that  Jabez  Grimm,  having  appraised 
her  mean-spirited  brother  at  his  true  worth, 
was  now  weighing  Tier  in  the  balances— and 
that  dubiously. 

"As  if  I  care  a  straw  what  opinion  he  has 
of  me  I "  she  said  to  herself  scornfully.  "  If 
he  only  knew  it,  my  opinion  of  him  is  to 
match.  Oh,  I  do  detest  himt  And  I  wish — 
I  loish  I  could  tell  him  so;  I  would  give  the 
world  to." 

Without  paying  so  disproportionate  a  price, 
Kitty  got  her  wish,  and  then,  with  feminine 
inconsistency,  would  have  given  the  world 
not  to  have  done  so. 

It  happened  in  this  way.  One  night,  Mr. 
Picken  and  his  uncle  were  placidly  enjoying 
a  game  of  chess;  at  least,  the  former  was 
enjoying  it.  Every  reckless  movement  of  his 
opponent)  whose  wits  seemed  to  be  wool- 
gathering, made  him  laugh  in  his  sleeve.  He 
was  sure  of  the  game,  and  his  face  beamed 
with  glee.  This  was  the  fifth  he  had  gained 
within  as  many  days,  and  he  was  quite  de- 
lighted at  being  ablQ  to  show  Jabez  what  a 
smart  player  he  was. 

"I'll  stand  you  a  new  pair  of  gloves,  I 
declare  I  will,"  he  said,  in  an  unparalleled 
burst  of  generosity,  turning  to  Kitty,  who 
was  busy  mending  an  antiquated  pair,  most 
of  the  fingers  of  which  had  a  decided  tendency 
in  the  tulip  direction. 

"  Thanks  I  I  would  rather  go  with  bare 
hands  !  "  she  flashed  out. 

*  *  Hoity-toity  I— what  a  little  spitfire ! "  laughed 
Peter  tormentingly.  "She  thinks  a  pair  of 
gloves  isn't  enough,  I  '11  be  bound :  wants 
somebody  else"  (winking  slyly  at  his  partner) 
"to  throw  a  new  hat  into  the  bargain.  I'm 
up  to  you,  miss." 

Kitty  looked  up  angrily.  Jabez's  keen  blue 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  her  with  a  grave,  search- 
ing, questioning  scrutiny.  Times  and  again 
the  same  half-doubting,  half-perplexed  ex- 
pression had  sent  a  strange  pang  to  her  heart. 
Now,  in  this  moment  of  exasperation,  it 
fanned  into  a  flame  her  long-smouldering  re- 
sentment. 

"How  dare  you  look  at  me  like  that?"  she 
cried  passionately.     "You— you  Pharisee  I     If 
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you  think  so  little  of— us,  why  don't  you  go 
away  ?  " 

The  sudden  cyclonic  gust  of  passion  shook 
the  room  like  a  thunder-clap. 

Jahez — startled,  disturbed,  shaken  out  of 
his  usual  imperturbable  calm  —  stumbled 
awkwardly  to  his  feet  and  took  a  half-step 
towards  her. 

"Why  don't  I  go  away?"  he  repeated,  with 
a  queer  sort  of  laugh.  "Because  I  can't — 
because  I  love  you  !  " 

**  Oh,  you  —  love  —  me  !  "  The  scarlet  lips 
curled  with  mocking  incredulity.  "  It  was 
love,  then,  that  made  you  look  at  me  as  if 
you  wei-e  debating  whether  I  was  worthy  to 
unloose  the  latchet  of  your  shoe ! " 

"  I  never  felt  but  that  you  were  miles  too 
good  for  me,"  said  Jabez  humbly.  "But  you 
have  a  right  to  be  angry,  for  sometimes  I 
feared  that  perhaps — perhaps  for  the  sake  of 
money  you  might  marry  a  man  without 
cainng  for  him." 

"Did  you?"  said  Kitty.  There  was  an 
ominous  quietness  in  her  voice.  "Well,  you 
may  set  your  mind  at  rest  on  that  point.  I 
shall  never,  never,  never  marry  any  man  but 
a  poor  one.  No  man  shall  ever  cast  up  to  me 
that  I  married  him  for  his  money — least  of  all 
a  man  whom  I  can't  bear ! " 

"A  man  whom  you  can't  bear  I  Oh,  you 
little  silly  ! "  burst  in  Peter,  of  whose  presence 
till  now  the  pair  had  been  as  oblivious  as  if 
he  were  a  figure  on  the  chess-board.  "You 
little  silly  I  You  're  crazy — stark  staring  ci'azy  I 
Do  you  know  he  has  two  thousand  a  year,  if 
he  has  a  penny?" 

"You  see,  he  thinks,  too,  that  I  would  sell 
myself,"  said  Kitty  bitterly. 

She  had  grown  very  pale,  but  her  beautiful 
eyes,  proud  and  defiant — all  their  liquid  soft- 
ness vanished— strove  to  meet  her  lover's  un- 
waveringly. 

"Sell  yourself  I"  exclaimed  Peter  with  in- 
elTable  contempt.  "  I  should  rather  think  you 
would;  and  go  down  on  your  knees,  too, 
with  thankfulness  to  anybody  that  would 
buy  you " 

"Quit  fooling,  and  let's  have  no  more  of 
it !  "  interrupted  the  Calif ornian  roughly. 

And  there  was  that  in  his  tone  that  made 
the  other  subside  into  his  seat  like  a  beaten 
hound. 

On  the  morning  following  this  stormy  inter- 
lude, Mr.  Jabez  Grimm — not  unnaturally  in 
the  circvun stances,  it  must  be  admitted — 
announced  his  impending  departure.  He  had 
to  go  up  to  town  on  important  business,  and 
thereafter  he  meant  to  go  and  see  a  bit  of 
the  Old  World,  From  this  determination  the 
abject  apologies  and  almost  tearful  entreaties 
of  the  distracted  Picken  could  not  move  him. 

"  I  must  go,"  was  his  answ^er,  "  but  I  '11  take 
a  run  down  to  say  good-bye  before  I  set  oif 
on  my  travels." 


And  this  promise  was  all  tlmt  stood  between 
Kitty  and  despair.  For,  strange  to  say,  the 
prospect  of  being  rid  for  good  and  all  of  a 
person  she  so  cordially  detested  did  not  afford 
her  the  happiness  it  ought.  Happiness  1  She 
felt  that  never  again  would  she  know  what 
the  word  meant. 

What  a  dreadful,  never-to-be-forgotten,  in- 
terminable week  that  was!  And  the  only 
ray  of  light  was  the  hope  of  seeing  him  for 
a  brief  moment  to  say  good-bye  !  Beyond  that 
was  only  darkness,  black  as  night. 

"  Nearly  five  o'clock,"  observed  Peter,  pacing 
the  room  like  a  caged  hyena.  "Hell  soon 
be  here  now." 

"And  soon  be  away  again,"  said  Kitty  in  a 
tone  she  tried  to  make  as  light  as  her  heart 
was  heavy. 

"That  depends  on  you,  you  minx!"  rejoined 
her  brother  with  concentrated  savagenesa. 
"If  it  hadn't  been  for  your  folly,  he  woukl 
never  have  gone  away;  and  if  you  don't 
change  your  tune  he'U  never  come  back. 
But,  mind,  I've  warned  you:  Jf  you  dont 
snap  at  him  this  time,  you'll  be  no  sister 
of  mine."  (True  for  you,  Peter  I)  "If  this 
day  doesn't  see  you  Mrs.  Jdbez  Grimm  to 
be,  I  'm  done  with  you.  I  wash  my  hands 
of  you." 

"You're  very  cruel,"  said  Kitty  weariedly. 

"  Cruel !  I  don't  see  where  the  cruelty  comes 
in,"  sneered  Peter.  "If  I  were  ordering  you 
to  take  a  beggar  you  might  speak  about 
cruelty.  But  a  man  that  can  provide  yoa 
with  carriages  and  horses  and  all  your  orders 
—Hallo!" — starting  violently — "Hallo!  is  that 
you,  Jabez?  I  never  heard  you  come  in. 
Why — why— how  odd  you  look!  I  hope"— 
with  gathering  apprehension — "  I  haps  there 's 
nothing  wrong?" 

"Nothing  very  much,"  responded  Jabex 
gravely,  bestowing  a  lingering,  very  lingering, 
pressure  on  Kitty's  cold,  little,  trembling 
hand,  his  quick  glance  noting  the  dark 
shadows  under  her  eyes,  the  sharpened  out- 
line of  her  softly  rounded  cheek.  "  I  'm  a 
poor  man   again,   that's  all." 

"  A  poor  man  again  !  "  echoed  Peter  blankly. 
"  Why  —  good  gracious !  It  can't  be  thai 
you're  involved  in  the  burst-up  of  that 
what  -  d'  ye  -  call  -  it  cattle  ranch  affair  ?  If 
you're  in  that,  you'll  have  lost  every  blessed 
farthing.  But  siu^ly,  surely,  you  couldn't 
be  such  a  consummate " 

"  There 's  no  call  for  ycM  to  excite  yourself," 
said  Jabez  with  more  temper  than  was  at  all 
suitable  for  a  ruined  man,  or  than  was  to  be 
tolerated  from  such. 

"There 's  less  call  for  you  to  be  so  high  and 
mighty,"  Peter  retorted  spitefully.  Was  it  not 
too  maddening  not  only  to  have  a  millionaire 
brother-in-law  slip  between  his  fingers,  but 
to  think  of  all  those  weeks  of  no  scriinpii:^ 
and  pinching!     And  not  even  one  niiseraUe 
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hundred  pounds  secured  hi  conipensutiou ! 
"You'll  And  710IC."  he  went  on  tAuntiii((ly, 
"  that  people  won't  let  you  trample  them 
undor  your  feet.    You  '11  have  to  come  down 


iDstajitly  the  other  strong  arm  encircled 
her,  aud  Jabez's  tawny  moustache  was  pressed 
again  and  again  and  again  to  her  sweet  red  lipe. 

And  Peter  looking  on  I 


a  peg  when  you  start  out  peach-canning  t^uin. 
It'll  be  a  different  story  from  galhvanting 
about  like  a  lord,  at  other  people's  expense 

Jabez  ground  his  heel  into  the  hearthrug, 
and  strove  to  control  his  rising  wrath, 

"You  imderstand  the  art  of  kicking  a 
fellow  when  he  is  down,"  he  said  with  forced 
calmness. 

"But  I  don't,  J  don't."  whispered  an  eager 
tremulous  voice  in  his  ear,  and  Kitty,  pale 
and  red  by  turns,  timidly  laid  a  clinging  band 


"Well,  of  all  the  tomfoolery  I  ever  saw  I" 
he  began  furiously.  "  What  on  earth  does 
this   mean?" 

"  It— it^ means  that  1  made  a  mistake,"  said 
Kitty,  dimpling  alt  over  with  a  radiant,  mis- 
chievous smile.  "  I  thought  I  couldn't  bear 
Jabez,   hut — 1  find  that  I  can." 

"And  it  means,"  added  her  exultant  lover, 
gathering  her  fondly  into  his  anna  again,  "it 
means  that  when  I  said  I  was  a  {Mxir  man 
again.  1  omitted  to  mention  that  I  had  settled 
two  thousand  a  year  on  the  dearest,  truest 
little  girl  in  all  the  world." 


By  Alfred   T.    Story. 
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Qtry   in   the   world,   per- 

)  so    large  a    proportion 

people  engaged   in   the 

fishery  as  in  Scotland, 

it    has    been    estimated 

that    twice    as    many    fish    are 

caught   as    in    England.      North   of  the  Tweed 

the  herring  fishery  is  conducted  in   a  different 

manner  from  what  it  is  in  England.      For  one 

thing,    the    boats    are    smaller,     and    on    that 

account  the  more  dangerous.     It  a  storm  comea 

on,  everything  depends  on   their  ability  to  get 

into  a  place  of    safety,    their    frail    open    craft 

being    ill-fitted     to     weather     a     severe     gale. 

Should    they  be    too    far    from    .shore,    or    the 

tempest  too  sudden  in  its  descent,  the  tale  of 

boats   that    returns   is   not   the  same   as   that 

which  went  out,  and  there    is  mourning  under 

many  a  lowiy  roof- tree. 

In  Scotland  the  herring  fishery  begins  at 
the  island  of  I^wis,  in  the  Hebrides,  in  the 
month  of  May,  and  goes  on  as  the  year  ad- 
vances, till  in  July  it  is  being  prosecuted  off 
the  coast  of  Caithness.  This  continues  until 
■well  on  into  the  summer,  when  it  suddenly 
ceases ;  although  then  many  of  the  Scottish 
boats,  after  a  refit,  proceed  to  Yarmouth, 
where  the  great  fishery  commences  in  Septem- 
ber and  continues  right  through  the  autumn. 

For  weeks  before  the  commencement  all 
along  the  East  Coast  there  is  such  a  repairing 
of  boats,  such  preparations  of  gear  generally, 
that  the  whole  shore-side,  from  Wick  to  Crail, 


is  like  a  disturbed  ant-house.  What  hopes  are 
raised,  what  speculation  is  rife !  If  the  hahing 
prove  productive !— so  many  things  turn  cm 
that  "if." 

Murdock  and  Jock,  maybe,  will  be  able  to 
buy  a  boat  of  their  own,  for  these  herring  out- 
fits are  frequently  family  concerns ;  Donald 
and  Janet  will  be  able  to  many ;  the  wee 
callants,  so  active  in  their  bare  feet,  will 
have  their  new  winter  shoon,  their  new 
Sunday  breeks— ifl  Few  can  imagine  what 
a  good  fishing  season  means  to  these  water- 
side folks.  It  means  comfort  and  plenty  wbet« 
otherwise  want  and  wretchedness  would  pre- 
vail. For  a  bad  season  tells  of  storms,  lost 
nets  and  gear,  wrecks:  "We  ca'  them  the  lives 
o'  men." 

A  bad  season,  however,  is  not  always  syn- 
onymous with  tempestuous  weather.  There  is 
much  fluctuation  in  the  quantity  of  fish  caught 
Some  places  where  formerly  great  quantities 
were  got  are  now  exhausted.  This  is  the  result 
of  over-fishing,  combined  with  ignorance  of  the 
habits  of  the  herring.  Not  many  years  ago  it 
was  almost  universally  believed  that  the  herring 
{Clupea  harengua)  had  its  home  in  the  depths 
below  the  Arctic  ice,  and  that  in  the  spring 
it  set  forth  in  vast  annies  in  search  of  food, 
and,  after  traversing  immense  extents  of  tiie 
Atlantic  and  G!erman  Oceans,  found  its  way 
back  to  its  mysterious  habitat  in  the  late  fall, 
decimated  of  half  its  numbers. 

Fortunately  we  are  now  aware  that  this 
beautiful  theory  is  a  myth.  The  investiga- 
tions of  naturalists  have  proved  beyond 
doubt  that  it  is  a  native  of  our  own  seas, 
and  can  be  caught  all  the  year  round  on  the 
coasts  of  the  three  kingdoms.  It  is  believed, 
too,  that  there  are  distinct  species  of  berrioft 
which  have  their  special  habitats,  and  maton 
at  different  seasons. 

There   is,  of   course,  a   great    deal   that  w« 
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have  yet  to  team  al>out  tlio  herring.  Its 
sudden  appearance  in  vast  shoals,  and  its 
just  as  sudden  disappearance,  envelop  it  in 
much  mystery.  Naturalists  know  that  its 
favourite  home  ia  in  the  depths  of  the  sea, 
beyond  the  reach  of  net  or  line ;  but  these 
depths  it  leaves  for  the  shallower  coaso 
bottoms  during  the  spawning  season.  These 
are  the  times,  of  coarse,  when  it  is  caught  in 
such  prodigious  quantities.  Fishermen  were 
not  in  former  times,  aOd  are  not  in  all  cases 
yet,  satisfied  with  such  a  natural  explanation 
as  this,  and  so  we  find  all  sorts  of  super- 
stitions prevalent.  For  instance,  the  fishermen 
of  St.  Mooance,  in  Fife,  used  to  remove 
.  their  church- bell  during  the  fishing  season, 
saying  that  its  ringing  frightened  the  shoals 
of  herring  from  the  bay 

A  wonderful    ticklish    cattle   is    the  herring ! 
A  member  of   Parliament,  during  a  debate  on 
the  Tithes   Bill    in   1835,  stated  that  a  clergy- 
man who  had  a  living  on  the  coast  of  Ireland 
signified    his     intention    to 
take     the     tithe     of     fish, 
whereupon— so      hurt     were 
the    members   of    that  finny    ■ 
race— they    immediately    de- 
serted    that    part    of    the 
shore,  and  were  never  again 
seen  in   its  vicinity  ! 

There  are  two  modes  of 
capturing  the  herring.  One 
ia  by  the  trawl ;  the  other, 
and  more  common  method, 
is  by  means  of  what  is 
called  a  drift-net,  which  is 
made  of  fine  twine,  worked 
into  a  series  of  squares, 
each  of  which  is  an  inch  in 
diameter,  so  as  to  allow  of 
the  escape  of  undersized 
fish.  In  Scotland,  nets  for 
herrings  are  fifty  yards 
long  and  thirty-ttvo  feet 
deep.  The  larger  fishing- 
boats  carry  upwards  of  a 
mite  and  a  tialf  of  these 
nets.  The  separate  nets 
are  fastened  together  by 
means  of  what  is  called  a 
back-roi>e,  and  each  net  is 
marked  off  by  a  buoy  or 
bladder  which  is  attached 
to  it,  the  lower  end  being 
sunk  into  the  sea  by  means 
of  a  weight,  and  fastened 
to  the  Ixiat  by  a  trait  rope, 
longer  or  shorter  according 
to  the  depth  at  which  it  is 


expected  to  find  the  fish.  The  boats  engaged 
in  the  fishing  vary  in  size,  the  larger  ones 
being  upwards  of  tliirty-five  feet  keel,  and 
will  cost,  inc hiding  nets  and  other  necessary 
gear,  from  two  to  four  hundred  pounds.  They 
are  strongly  built,  but  beipg  perfectly  open  and 
unprotected,  they  are  nut,  like  the  English 
IxMtts,  capable  of  prosecuting  the  fishery  at  a 
great  distance  from  shore. 

The  boats  usually  start  for  the  fishing 
ground  an  hour  or  two  before  sunset,  and 
are  generally  manned  by  five  men  and  a  tioy, 
including  the  owner  or  skipper.  When  the 
harbour  mouth  is  cleared,  all  sail  is  set,  and 
away  bounds  tlie  tight  little  bark,  in  com- 
pany, perhaps,  with  a .  hundred  or  two  others, 
to  the  fishing  ground — It  may  be  seven  or  it 
may  t>e  seventy  miles  distant. 

The  departure  is  watched  by  a  crowd  of 
people,  women  and  children  for  the  most 
part,  albeit  there  is  a  giwdly  sprinkling  of 
men-folk — greyl>eards    whose   fishing    days    are 
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over,  curers  who  hdve  put  money  on  the 
"  catch,"  and  others.  It  is  a  picturesque  eight, 
as  the  red  sun  begins  to  dip  into  the  glow- 
ing west,  burnisliing  the  heaving  waters  with 
hues  of  criinaon  and  gold,  while  against  the 
darkening  east  the  Jiuudreda  of  eaits  gleam 
like  sheets  of  flame.  Then,  as  the  light 
gradually  fades,  and  night  envelops  the  scene, 
many  a  heartfelt  prayer  is  sent  up  for  the 
"luck"  of  the  fishers  and  for  their  safety. 

Meanwhile,  if  all  has  gone  well,  the  nete 
have  already  been  shot  and  the  work  of  the 
night  commenced.  Usually  this  is  done 
before  dark  ;  but  the  wise  skipper  is  in  no 
hurry.  The  crew  may  be  impatient  when 
there  is  the  oily  gleam  in  the  water  indica- 
tive of  fish,  and  bright  phosphorescent 
sparkles  of  light  are  cast  from  the  boats' 
bows.  At  length  the  master  is  satisfied  that 
he  is  in   the  midst  of  the  shoal,  and  prepares 


Other  boats  are  still  flitting  uneasily  aboat, 
waiting  for  indications  before  they  cast  their 
nets.  But  these  being  forthcoming,  dowa  gued 
the  sinker  with  a  splash,  the  "  dog  "  (a  large 
bladder  to  indicate  the  end  of  the  train)  ij 
heaved  overboard,  and  the  nets,  one  afkr 
another,  are  paid  out  as  fast  as  the  men  can 
pass  them  through  their  handa,  each  net 
being  marked  by  a  painted  bladder  j  so  thai 
when  the  entire  length  is  out  it  fomi.-i  i 
perforated  well  many  feet  in  depth  and  a  mile 
or  more  in  length. 

Then  for  two  or  three  hi>urs  quiet  falli 
upon  the  scene  ;  under  the  winking  stars  the 
ere  while  busy  fleet  is  at  rest,  its  dancing 
masthead  lights  answering  to  those  abuts. 
But  some  watchful  eyes  are  there,  and  when 
the  grey  dawn  begins  to  pale  the  gleam  of 
the  heavenly  fires,  a  stir— slight  at  first— 
gradually     sets     the     whole    fleet    in     molioa 


for    shooting   the    nets   by    lowering    sail.      All 
around     as    far     as     the    eye    can    see    is    a 
scattered    host    of    boats  ;    many    with     their      and, 
sails   already  down,   their   nets  out,  and    their 
crews   at    rest,    taking  a  nap  while  they  may. 


Someone     notes    the    bobbing     down     of    the 

bladders  marking   the  zigzag    line    of  his  nets, 

■inced    that    there    is    fish    in   than, 

imand    to   haul  in.      The  fir^t  net  a 

no    sooner    clear    than   ita  meshes   are  seen  to 
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be  full  of  herrings.  It  k  a  gladdening  sight 
to  the  fisherman  when  he  sees  the  fliimmer- 
iDg  fish  as  the  net  comes  like  a  sheet  of 
silver  from  the  water— so  often  has  he  to  bo 
satisfied  with  a  poor  catch,  or  to  return 
without  any  at  all,  even  if  he  be  not  com- 
pelled to   cut    louse   from  his    nets  and    make 


speed    for    port — thankful 

without  loss  of  life. 

Too  often,  after  such  a  cut-ardrui 
for  t)Ort,  the  look-round  reveals   son- 
boat    and    crew,    or    piwsibly    more 
Sometimes    the     boats    are    driven 
sea    that    it    is    days    before   tiding!) 


gets    in 

1  scramble 
e  missing 
than    one. 

are  heard 
them— the  distress  of  their  friends  in  the 
meantime   being  unHpeakable. 

Formerly  the  herrings  w«re  left  in  the 
meshes  of  the  net  till  the  boat  arrived  in 
harbour ;  but  now  they  are  at  once  shaken 
out  as  the  net  ia  hauleJ  on  board.  As  soon 
as  the  fiflh  are  in  and  the  nets  stowed,  it  is 
"  up  sail "  and  home  with  all  speed  to  get 
the  "  silvery  darlings "  aa  soon  as  possible  to 
ahore. 

When  the  boats  have  got  home,  and  the 
fish  have  been  landed,  all  the  poetry  of  the 
occu[iatioa  seems  to  have  evaporated.  Yet 
that  can  hardly  be,  so  long  as  there  ia  human 
hope  and  human  endeavour.  And  such  a 
scene  of  energetic  endeavour,  stimulated  by 
the  hope  of  gain,  as  may  be  now  witnessed 
baffles  description.  The  fish  are  carried  from 
the  boats  in  huge  baskets  and  poured  into 
immense  troughs,  where  they  are  sprinkled 
with  salt,  and  shovelled  about  by  men  with 
immense  wooden  spades.  When  they  are 
sufficiently  salted,  women  in  oilskin  overalls 
open  and  eviscerate  the  fish.  It  is  not  a 
clean  operation,  but  they  make  good  wages 
at  it,  and  the  ai>eed  at  which  they  work  is  a 
marvel  to  behold.  Thirty  or  forty  fiali  are 
operated  upoti  before  you  can  count  sixty 
ticks  of  your  watch.  Nut  all  the  herrings 
are  thus  treated,  however.  Some  are  sent 
away  fresh,  and  before  many  hour;-  have 
l>a.HFed  are  being  sold   in  distant  towns. 

Scenes  like  the  above  may  be  witnessed  in 
the  herriuK  season  at  any  of  the  Scottish 
coftst  towns  from  Caithness  to  the  Firth  of 
Forth.  In  an  English  town  devoted  to  the 
fishery  the  scene  is  different.  Let  us  take 
Yarmouth  —  famous  the  world  over  for  its 
bloaters.  Yarmouth  —  and  with  it  we  may 
couiile  its  neighbour,  Ixiwestoft  —  has  four 
herring  seasons:  a  spring  fishing,  which  com- 
mences in  March  ;  a  summer  fishing,  which 
lasts  from  the  beginning  of  June  to  the  first 
or  second  week  in  July ;  a  third  fishing, 
which  takes   place   in   August  \   this   is   called 


the  North  Sea  fishing,  and  may  take  the 
boats  away  from  a  hundred  to  two  hundred 
and  fifty  miles,  and  keep  them  away  a  week 
or  ten  days  at  a  time  ;  and  then  there  is 
the  great  autumn  fishing— the  fishing  season 
•par  ejecfllfnce.  This  begins  in  September  and 
continues  until  a  few  diiys  before  Christmas. 

The  Yarmouth  boats  are  superior  in  size 
and  buihl  to  the  Scotch  craft  They  vary 
from  twenty-five  to  forty-five  tons  burden, 
and  have  ail  the  most  modern  appliances,  in- 
cluding a  steum  capstan ;  while  the  fact  of 
their  being  decked  boats  enables  them  to 
remain  at  sea  a  week  or  two  at  a  time.  A 
boat  of  the  largest  size  will  cost  from  twelve 
to  thirteen  hundred  pounds,  including  nets 
and  gear.  The  smaller  craft,  like  the  Scotch 
boats,  are  obliged  to  keep  pretty  close  to  shore. 

The  nets,  as  a  rule,  are  eighteen  to  twenty 
yards  long  by  fourteen  deep,  and  from  130  to 
180  are  used,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
boat.  As  they  are  shot  from  the  side  of  the 
boat  they  are  attached  to  a  long  rope,  which 
is  paid  out  from  the  stem.  The  Iniat  sails 
slowly  away  from  the  s\«st  where  the  opera- 
tion first  began,  until  the  la.st  net,  with  a  few 
additional  fathoms  of  wan>.   is  paid  out. 
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The  nets  having  been  shot,  the  masts  are 
lowered,  and  the  regulation  light  set  up ; 
herring  fishing  being  always  carried  on  by 
night,  as  otherwise  the  fish  would  see  and 
avoid  the  nets.  A  watch  of  two  men  is  set, 
and  is  relieved  every  two  hours.  The  nets 
are  tried  from  time  to  time  by  hauling  in 
one  or  two,  when,  if  the  indications  are 
favourable,  the  whole  are  got  on  board. 

The  chief  fishing  ground  for  the  larger 
boats  is  the  Dogger  Bank ;  and  it  is  here 
that  the  fisherman  has  his  hardest  battle  for 
life,  when  the  winter  gales  drive  the  wild 
waters  from  the  north  up  the  shallower 
banks  of  the  Dogger,  where  the  waves,  in- 
stead of  rolling  forward  on  the  surface  of  the 
sea  with  their  usual  measured  rise  and  fall, 
leap  up  immediately  from  beneath,  striking 
the  boats  with  terrific  violence,  tossing  them 
about  hither  and  thither,  according  as  one 
part  or  another  receives  the  blow :  so  that 
often,  while  the  craft  is  still  staggering  from 
such  a  blow,  another  sea,  like  an  embodied 
Hate,  dashes  out  from  its  lair,  and  engulfs 
both  boat  and  crew  beneath  the  raging 
waters. 

An  incident  of  the  kind  occurred  not  long 
ago,  although  fortunately  no  lives  were  lost. 
It  happened  to  one  of  the  Scotch  boats 
that  made  Yarmouth  their  rendezvous.  On 
an  October  night  one  of  those  sudden  storms 
of  wind  and  blinding  rain,  for  which  the 
North  Sea  has  such  an  unenviable  reputa- 
tion, sprang  up.  All  the  Scotch  boats  hauled 
their  nets,  and  headed  for  shore.  On  they 
came,  making  a  wild  rush  for  the  harbour, 
which  they  entered  with  such  precipitation 
that  it  was  with  difficulty  some  of  them 
escaped  collision.  Not  all,  however,  returned ; 
a  Banffshire  boat  named  the  ^Uir  of  Beth- 
lehern^  heading  for  the  shore  with  the  rest, 
struck  the  Cross  Sand,  the  furious  waters 
of  which,  dashing  with  fury  over  the  frail 
craft,  soon  rent  her  to  pieces.  The  crew, 
with  great  presence  of  mind,  constructed  a 
raft  of  spars,  oars,  and  hatches,  to  which 
they  lashed  the  bladder  net -buoys.  Upon 
this  they  were  tossed  about  by  the  waves 
for  several  hours,  with  their  heads  only  just 
alx)ve  water.  Fortunately  the  accident  was 
seen  from  the  lightships,  whose  signal-guns 
drew  the  attention  of  tug  and  lifeboat  men, 
who  promi^tly  responded  to  the  call,  and 
made  for  the  sands  in  search  of  the  survivors, 
whom  they  eventually  discovered  and  rescued 
more   dead   than   alive. 

A  great  change  has  come  over  the  Yar- 
mouth fishermen  of  late  years — in  part,  per- 
haps,  because    they   cannot  go  so  early  to  sea 


as  they  did  formerly,  and  are  better  educated. 
There  is  not  so  much  drunkenness  and 
rowdyism  as  formerly.  The  young  fellows 
are  steadier,  more  serious,  ''much  more  given 
to  religion,''  as  one  fisherman  states.  He 
adds :  "  It 's  a  dog's  life  without  that  ;  yoo 
live  like  a  dog,  and  often  die  like  a  dog. 
Many's  the  time  I've  been  in  peril  of  my 
life,  thinking  every  minute  would  be  my 
last,  bobbing  about  in  the  water  maybe,  with 
a  few  floats  to  keep  one  up,  one's  head 
barely  above  the  surface.  Bat  in  time  it 
makes  you  serious." 

Some     of     these     men    have     humorous    as 
well  as  stirring   yarns   to    relate    of     their  life 
at  sea.      This  worthy  tells   an    amusing    story, 
showing   how    indifferent    fishermen    become  to 
danger    and    death.      ^'I    mind    me,"    says    he, 
^*of  an  incident  which  I  shall  never  forget  as 
long  as  I  live    A  gale  had  come  on,  and  we 
were    laying-to    with    our  jib-sail ;    the     main- 
sail had  been  split  in   two.     I  'd  been   at  the 
helm  from    six  o'clock    till    one,   just  doddling 
my  feet  up  and    down    ou   the   deck    to    keep 
'em    from    freezing.    At    that    time    my    mate 
put    his    head    up    the    hatch,    and    says    he, 
*You   must  be    pretty    well  tired  out,  skipper, 
so  I'll    come  up   and  let  you  have  a  rest'    I 
said,    *  I  'm    all   right,    mate ;   though    I  'd    like 
to  see  some  kind  of  improvement ' ;   for  every 
now  and    then  a   sea   would    come   right   over 
her.     He    says,    *It'll    be    all    right;    you    go 
down  and  get  a  bit  o'  rest.'     So   I    was  just 
going  down,  when  the  second    mate  comes    to 
the   hutch   and    says,    'If   ma    mate   is  coming 
up,  a '11  come  up  wi'  im.'      Says   I,  *It*s   not 
necessary ;   you   stop    where   you    are,'  but    he 
wouldn't.     He  says,    'No,  if  ma   mate's  going 
to  be  up,    all  be  up   too.'     So  he  comes  up, 
and  I  had  just  got  down  into  the  cabin,  and 
was  taking   off   my  oilskins,    when    a   tremen- 
dous   sea    struck    us,    and    carried    the    Ix^t, 
which    was    lashed    at    both   ends,    and    amid- 
ships likewise,  clean  overboard,  and  the  second 
mate  with  her.     It    was  a  terrible  heavy  sea, 
and  threw  me    about    the    cabin    like    a   play- 
bill.     I  heerd  the   mate   cry  out,    'Man   over- 
board ! '    and    rushed    on   deck.     He    had    run 
to  the  spot  where   he   saw  his  mate  go  over- 
board,   and     almost     immediately    we     caught 
sight     of     him     and    hauled     him    ou     board. 
When    he    found    himself    on    deck    again,   I 
expected  to  hear   some   word    of    thanks ;    but 
all  he    said    was,    *  A  've    lost    me    poipe ! '     It 
struck  me  all  of  a  heap— I    couldn't    get  over 
it ;    and    when     he    was     changing     his     wet 
clothes   I    asked    him    how    he    felt    after   his 
narrow    escape.      Said    he :     '  When    you    and 
mate  was    a-pulling    me   aboord,  A  thought  A 
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had  me  poipe  i'  me  mouth,  but  somehow 
A've  lost  it.'    That  was  all  he  thought." 

Another  of  these  old  fishermen  said :  "  We 
are  apt  to  complain  of  our  poverty  here,  but 
I  've  known  the  time  when  I  'd  a  giv'  a 
million,  if  I'd  had  it — aye,  all  Yannouth,  if  I 
could— to  be  out  of  the  fix  I  was  in." 

"And  what  fix  was  thatl" 

"When   I've  bin  in   the  wat«r,   clinging   to 
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These  newer  types  of  boat  are  much  deeper 
than  the  old  ones,  which  used  to  draw  from 
five  and  a  half  to  six  feet  of  water  ; 
the  Sir  John  Colomb  draws  nine  feet  with- 
out any  cargo.  She  has  a  slanting  keel 
— nine  feet  aft,  decreasing  to  four  and  a  half 
feet  forward^so  that  she  turns  as  though  on 
a  pivot.  She  carries  a  crew  of  ten.  Most  of 
these    boatfl,    as    the    owner    of    the    Sir  John 


"  We  hauled  him  on  board." 


sparB  or  barrels,  and  expecting  every  moment 
to  be  my  last,"  He  added,  "You're  apt  to 
think  then  you  might  'a  bin  better,  and  you 
feel  you  'd  like  to  have  another  chance." 

As  a  rule,  the  boats  are  owned  by  men 
who  have  been  fishermen  themselvea,  Some- 
times they  will  begin  with  one  boat,  and  be 
their  own  skipper  ;  then  they  may  add  a 
second,  and  perhaps  a  third  ;  when,  of 
course,  there  will  be  enough  business  on 
shore  to  keep  the  owner  occupied.  The 
owner  of  the  Sir  John  Colomb  was  such  a 
one— a  man  who  "  went  in  at  the  hawite-pipe 
and  out  at  the  cabin  window,"  as  the  saying 
is  —  that  is,  he  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
nine,  and,  after  thirty-five  years  of  it,  now  stays 
at  home  and  sends  three  boats  to  the  fishing. 


Colomb  informs  us,  are  built  with  a  view  to 
both  the  drift  and  the  trawl  fishing.  When 
the  herring  season  is  over,  they  lower  their 
masts,   take  in   trawl-nets,  and  go  trawling. 

The  boats  start  for  the  herring  fishing 
provided  with  some  tons  of  salt,  so  that  the 
nets  may  be  cast  several  times  before  return- 
ing to  port.  The  different  catches  are  kept 
separate,  the  latest  caught  being,  as  a  rule,  the 
most  valuable.  The  last  day's  catcli  is 
generally  kept  unsalted  ;  while  if  a  boat 
manages  to  secure  two  or  three  lasts- a  last 
means  13,200  fish— at  one  taking,  she  will 
run  home  with  it,  as  fresh  herrings  fetch  a 
higher  price   than   salt. 

Having  secured  such  a  fjuantity  as  will  be 
worth  while "  carrying    to    market,    the    skipper 
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makes  for  {>ort,  near  which  he  liiids  steam- 
tugs  lying  in  reaUmesd  to  U)w  ti ah ing- boats 
■with  al]  speed  to  the  Fish  WTiarf.  Here  u 
a  covered  market,  750  feet  long  liy  forty  wide, 
with  a  paved  quay  fronting  it  forty  feet  in 
breadth.  The  whole  of  this  g|)ace,  and 
liuridreds  of  yards  of  the  riverside  iu  adiiition, 
are  often  covered  with  swills  of  herrings, 
leaving  barely  enough  room  for  people  to 
move  about.  A  swill  is  a  long  wicker  basket 
compressed  iu  the  middle,  and  holding  660 
fish.     Twenty  of  them,  therefore,  wake  a  last. 

Id  the  autumn  fishing  season  boats  often 
lie  along  the  quay  two,  three,  and  sometimes 
even  four  deep,  the  herrings  being  carried 
from  the  outer  tier  over  the  decks  of  the 
inner.  It  is  a  busy  scene  at  any  time  when 
fish  is  being  landed  and  sold  ;  but  at  the 
height  of  the  great  fishing  the  sight  is  one 
that  must  be  witnessed  to  be  appreciated. 
As  soon  as  a  boat  is  moored,  "  tellers  "  jump 
aboard,  hatches  are  lemoved,  and  the  silvery 
prey  are  quickly  counted  and  thrown  into  the 
swills,  which  are  then  ranged  in  rows  of 
twenty  along  the  wharf,  ready  to  the  sales- 
man's hand. 

By  this  time  the  market  is  covered  .with 
buyers,  and  the  salesmen  at  once  begin 
operations,  calling  together  their  customers  by 
sound  of  bell  and  the  cry,  "  Now,  you 
herring  buyers,  this  way,  this  way  !  "  All  the 
fish  are  sold  by  auction,  salted  berringa  by 
the    last,    fresh    ones    by    the    hundred,    and 


BO. quickly  is  the  operation  conducted  that  the 
largest  cargoes  will,  generally  speaking,  be 
disftosed  of  in  a  tew  minutee. 

t'ur  many  of  the  facts  and  Ggnrea  con- 
tained in  this  paper  1  am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Stacy-Watson,  wl^o  is  connected  with  the  local 
industry,  and  is  a  recognised  authonty  ou  th^ 
herring  fishery.  All  the  fish  brought  into  Yar- 
mouth does  not,  of  course,  go  at  once  Jnio 
con.su mption.  I^rge  quantities  are  iced  and 
sent  away  fresh,  while  thousands  of  boxe«  and 
barrels  find  their  way  into  the  markets  as  s^t 
herrings.  But  a  large  proportion  of  the  best 
lish  is  transferred  to  the  curing  establishment. 
where  it  is  prepared  for  commeroe  by  the 
combined  use  of  salt  and  smoke,  the  relaliie 
amount  of  the  two  being  governed  by  the 
market  for  which  the  commodity  is  destined. 

The  first  operation  they  undergo  in  the 
curing-house  is  to  be  thrown  upon  a  brick 
floor,  and  turned  over  aud  over  by  mea 
with  wooden  shovels,  salt  meanwhile  being 
plentifully  sprinkled  over  them ;  after  which 
they  are  left  in  heaps  until  they  have  ac- 
quired the  necessary  degree  of  saltuess.  They 
are  then  placed  in  large  vats  and  washed, 
being  thence  conveyed  to  troughs  round  which 
stand  "  rivers  "—that  is,  women  who  put  the 
herrings  upon  rods  four  feet  long,  these  being 
passed  through  the  gills.  In  this  stat«  they 
are  taken  into  the  smoke-houses,  where^  at 
the  height  of  about  seven  feet  from  the 
ground,  stretching  from  oue  side  of  the  build- 
ing to  the  other,  are  fixed  strong  beams, 
about  four  feet  apart,  and  resting  upon  them 
a  number  of  uprights,  reaching  to  the  rotrf, 
and  crossing  which  horizontally,  at  a  distana 
from  each  other  of  about  eighteen  inches,  are 
stout  rails  called  "loves."  To  men  standing 
in  these  "loies"  the  rods  of  spitted  herrings 
are  handed,  and  by  them  placed  one  belo* 
another  from  the  roof  downwards,  until  the 
whole  space  is  filled.  When  the  hanging  is 
completed,  fires  of  oak  wood  are  kindled  noder 
them,  cave  being  taken  to  r^ulate  the  amount 
of  smoking  given  to  the  fish  according  to  tb« 
market  for  which  they  are  destined. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  vraj's  of  curing 
the  herring  and  fitting  it  for  the  markets  cri' 
the  world ;  for  everywhere  the  Scotch  herring 
and  the  Yarmouth  bloater  are  known.  To 
describe  all  the  processes  would  require  a 
long  article  by  itself.  But  enough  has  been 
written  to  show  the  extent  and  importana 
of  the  industry,  both  in  regard  to  auciliar; 
trades  and  the  great  primary  traffic  whidi 
brings  the  workers  into  such  imminent  con- 
tact with  the  great  deep,  and  more  than  an; 
other  exacts  toll  of  "the  liv^  o'  men." 
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CHAPTER   XI. 

PURSUIT. 

or  till    the   sun    was  up 

did  George  awake.     Hie 

whole   being    waa    filled 

with  so  deep  a  sense  of 

sick  depression  that,  for 

a  second,  or   so,    he    lay 

ioett,     half  ■  consciously 

puzzling  over  the  white 

folds  which  impeded  his 

r  view,  and  hid  the  little 

of  his  charge   from    his 

sight. 

But    preseiitly,    as    into    his    nostrils    there 

stole  faint  aira  of   an  unusual    and  pungent 

scent,     a    sickening    sensation    of    fear    niade 

him  open  startled  eyes,  and  an  instantaneous 

conviction    of    the     truth    flashed    across    his 

He  dashed  aside  the  handkerchief,  hut  it 
scarcely  needed  the  evidence  of  his  eyes  to 
make  the  white  emptiness  ot  the  great  bed 
plain  to  him. 

"  Larry— my  prince  1 "  he  called  in  agonised 
accents,  knowing  that  the  call  was  vain, 

Ue  sprang  to  the  door ;  it  was  fastened 
as  he  had  left  it.  He  examined  the  open 
windows ;  no  evidences  were  there  of  any 
means  by  which  Larry  could  have  been  re- 
moved.    George    set    his    teeth  as  he  looked 


I    his    watch    and    hurried    on    some 
Dtbes. 

In  another  few  minutes  the  house  and 

ables  were  aroused,  maids  were  hunt- 

g    the    house    from    top    to    bottom ; 

ut>hD    Strode    had  mounted   his  fleetest 

horse  to   ride   in   one   direction,    George 

was  galloping  in  another. 

And  only  after  they  had  all  scattered 

did  Adam  bring  a  light  to  Betty's  mind 

by    the   confession   that   he  had    mislaid    the 

key  of    the  garden  door,  and  could  not  find 

it  anywhere. 

Betty's  thoughts  went  instantly  to  the  man 
who  had  already  been  spying  out  the  place. 
She  ran  up  to  Larry's  room,  the  cupboard 
in  the  wall  concealing  the  priest's  hole  sud- 
denly recurrmg  to  her  memory. 

As  she  threw  open  the  door,  and  be- 
held the  square  emptiness  within,  Betty's 
breath  came  quickly.  Where  bad  the  things 
gonei*  Why  had  they  been  removed,  unless 
it  were  to  make  use  of  this  hiding-place? 

A  sick  tear  tilled  Betty's  soul,  as  with  all 
the  strength  at  her  command  she  endeavoured 
to  push  back  the  slidmg  floor.  But  it  would 
not  move,    it  resisted  all  her  strength. 

She  renewed  her  efforts,  pushing  with  frantic 
haste,  as  horrible  suggestions  of  what  might 
be  hidden  there  rushed  through  her  mind. 
Again  she  desisted,  and  bent  her  head,  listen- 
ing breathlessly,  if  by  chance  any  soxmds 
might  penetrate  through  the  thickness  of  the 
oak  floor ;  and  then  suddenly  she  knew  that 
her  attempts  were  futile.  Either  someone 
was  holding  it  or  it  had  been  fastened:  she 
must  get  help.  She  flung  herself  out  of  the 
room  and  down  the  stairs,  seeking  the  hall 
door  as  the  nearest  outlet  by  which  she  could 
find  someone  to  render  help. 

The  sun  was  mounting  in  the  heavens, 
and  the  mist  which  still  lay  thick  across  the 
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TttUey  was  rising  ia  soft  wreaths,  and  dis- 
persing along  tlie  hill.  Ab  Betty  reached 
the  door  and  stood  for  a  moment  on  the 
terrace — a  Blim  figure  in  her  white  wrapper 
— a  man  on  horseback  rode  up  the  graiwiy 
slope  towards  the  garden.  Recognising  him, 
Betty  ran  down  the  dew -bespangled  lawn  to 
stop  him  at  the  fence. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  she  asked  eagei'ly,  as  the 
ntan — Mr,  Fountayne's  servant,  Warson— 
leant  from  his  horse  to  hand  ber  a  letter. 

"  la  the  baby  safe  ?  Is  he  found  'i  "  she 
exclaimed. 

"  I  think  it  ia  all  right,  ma'am,"  the  man 
answered ;  "  Mr.  Foimtayne  sent  me  off  in 
a  great  hurry,  and  I  didn't  hear  any  par- 
ticulars. But  he  hadn't  been  to  bed  all 
night,    and    Mr.'  Tom   were  on  the  j'ampage, 


and  Mr.  Lampson  were  out  before  three  tbif 
morning." 

Betty  listened  in  perplexity.  "What  h*d 
this  to  do  with  Larry's  safety  ?  She  tore 
open   the  envelope  addressed   to  her.     It   wad 


"  Dear  M»s.  Strode,— To  save  5-ou  anxii'ty 
— in  case  my  cousin's  suspicions  prove  Inn'. 
and  there  is  an  attempt  this  moraing  to 
carry  off  your  little  guest — I  hasten  to  ll'I 
you  know  that  alt  pi'ecautiona  have  bifO 
taken  diu'ing  the  night  to  foil  the  plot 
which  Tom  suspected,  so  don't  be  alannt'J 
if  for  an  hour  or  so  thu  child  seenia  to  l«' 
missing." 


I 
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Betty  looked  up  at  the  man  with  hope 
alternating  with  her  previous  dismay. 

**I  don't  understand,"  she  said;  "the  baby 
is  gone,  and  all  the  men  have  gone  in  search. 
But  I  have  remembered  something.  I  should 
be  very-  grateful  if  you  could  stay  and  do 
something  for  me." 

The  sudden  idea  had  occurred  to  her  that 
here  was  help  in  searching  the  priest's  room. 
In  spite  of  the  letter,  she  still  felt  fearful 
lest  Larry  should  be  there,  shut  up,  perhaps 
in  terror. 

It  was  some  time  before  Warson  could  pro- 
duce any  impression  on  the  hard,  long-seasoned 
oak  of  which  the  floor  of  the  cupboard  was 
made.  Jones's  wedge  had  l)een  too  effectual  to 
fail — the  floor  remained  immovable— so  that 
Warson  was  obliged  to  break  the  plank,  a  not 
very  easy  task.  When  he  had  made  a  sufficient 
apeii/ure,  he  inserted  his  hand,  and  giiided  by 
Betty's  positive  recollection  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  floor  worked,  was  able  to  remove 
the  wedge  which  held  it.  Then  the  panel 
slipped  back,  and  Betty  looked  eagerly  in. 
The  little  room  was  quite  empty  and  bare. 

"  Someone  must  have  put  that  wedge 
there  ? "  Betty  asked  Warson,  as  they  stood 
baffled  and  at  fault. 

**  Most  certainly,  ma'am.  Someone  from  the 
inside  put  that  there." 

"But  how  did  he  know?  How  did  he  find 
it?"  Betty  murmured.  "Oh,  my  dear  little 
lad  I  No  one  could  hurt  him — could  they-  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  No,  ma'am,  no  one,"  Warson  answered, 
without  hesitation.  "  Indeed,  ma'am,  they 
will  be  only  too  anxious  to  treat  him  well, 
so  as  to  get  a  reward." 

"  A  reward  I  "  Betty  said,  catching  at  the 
thought.  "  WiU  my  husband,  will  George 
think  of  that?" 

"  Sure  to,"  Warson  answered.  "  They  will 
telegraph  to  London,  and  it'll  be  offered  at 
once.  But  I  expect  Mr.  Tom  has  found  out 
something.  Mr.  Fountayne  said  you  were 
not  to  fear." 

"  What  could  he  mean  ?  Oh,  if  I  only  knew  1 
I  shall  come  and  see,"  Betty  said  resolutely. 
"I  can't  stay  here  and  do  nothing.  You  go 
on,  W^arson ;  I  shall  follow  as  soon  as  I  am 
i-eady." 

As  she  emerged  from  her  room  after  dressing 
heraelf  hurriedly  in  some  out-door  garments, 
she  beheld  the  cook  rushing  up  the  stairs. 

"Oh,  ma'am!"  she  exclaimed  in  frantic 
terror.     "  The  noises  ! " 

"What  noises?"  Betty  asked. 

"Bangings  down  in  the  earth.  Burglars 
under  the  dairy  floor.  I  dursn't  go  down  no 
more.    Oh  !    Help  I    Murder  I " 

"  Idiot !  "  murmured  Betty,  running  down  to 
the  hall,  and  speeding  thi'ough  passage  and 
kitchen  until  she  reached  the  dairy. 


Here  on  the  threshold  stood  Adam,  with  a 
portentous  face,  slowly  wagging  his  head 
from  side  to  side,  and  listening  first  with  one 
ear,  then  the  other.* 

"Can't  place  them  nohows,"  he  said  as 
Betty  appeared. 

"What  is  it?"  she  asked. 

"There 's  a  noise — a  banging  and  a  thumping 
as  didn't  ought  to  be,"  Adam  answered  in  his 
slow  measured  fashion. 

"  Not  Larry  1  Not  the  baby  ?  "  Betty  asked 
breathlessly,  listening  to  the  perfectly  audible 
tappings  and  hammerings  which  crept  up 
apparently  through  the  fioor. 

"No,  I  shouldn't  say  as  the  little  *un  could 
make  a  row  like  that,"  Adam  said,  considering. 
"Not  but  what  he  were  a  brave  Uttle  chap 
as  let  you  know  he  was  there,  special  when 
he  wanted  anything.  No,  it  would  take  a 
man  to  kick  up  that  there  row." 

"  Who  ?  Who  ?  "  said  Betty,  taking  a  stick 
and  hammering  the  fioor. 

As  she  ceased,  the  sounds  began  again  be- 
low, continuing  whenever  Betty's  responding 
thumps  ceased. 

"There  is  someone  below;  we  must  find 
him,"  Betty  said. 

Accompanied  by  Adam,  who  combined  the 
usual  shrewdness  diluted  with  slowness  which 
characterises  Yorkshire's  homegrown  sons, 
she  searched  every  nook  and  comer  of  the 
beautifully  arched  cellars,  running  up  to  give 
encouraging  thumps  on  the  dairy  fioor  when 
the  faint  and  receding  sounds  of  the  pris- 
oner below  seemed  to  her  to  require  fresh' 
inspiration. 

'  She  was  recalled  from  these  measures  by  a 
maid,  who,  with  eyes  as  full  of  horror  as  the 
cook's  had  been,  sought  her  as  she  made  one 
of  these  ascents. 

"Ohl  mum,  there  is  a  spirit — sitting  on  a 
horse  at  the  front  door  I " 

"Nonsense,  Phyllis!"  said  Betty  sharply. 
"Have  you  all  lost  your  senses?  Why  do 
you  worry  me  with  nonsense  when  I  am  so 
unhappy— so  frightened " 

Here  Betty  stopped  perforce,  her  voice  failing. 

"  Mum— Miss  Betty,"  Phyllis  replied  solemnly 
(she  had  been  an  importation  from  Betty's 
maiden  home,  and  occasionally  forgot  her 
manners),  "there  is  a  strange  and  awful 
man,  as  sure  as  I  am  here  alive,  at  the  front 
door  now.  An'  that  it  ain't  no  mortal  man 
I  'm  sure ! " 

Impressed  by  the  girl's  solemnity  and  terror, 
Betty  ran  back  through  corridor  and  passage 
till  she  gained  the  hall.  She  was  absolutc^ly 
unprepared  for  the  sight  that  met  her  eyes 
as  she  hurried  down  the  gangway  to  the 
porch. 

Across  the  wide-arched  doorway  a  chestnut 
horse  was  standing,  absolutely  still,  but  tremb- 
ling violently,  as  if  conscious  of  its  death-like 
burden.    On  its  back  sat— or  rather  drooped — 
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Wayne  Foiintayne  I  He  was  leaning,  half* 
propped  against  the  doorpost,  his  nerveless 
hand  still  clinging  to  the  bell,  which  he  had 
evidently  had  no  strength  to  pull.  He  was 
deathly  pale,  and  his  eyes  were  closed.  He 
had  fainted — or  was  it  really,  as  Phyllis  had 
averred,  his  spirit  come  to  warn? 

For  a  second  Betty  paused  in  her  quick  rush, 
horror  stealing  over  her  senses.  Then,  with 
an  exclamation,  she  clanged  the  heavy  bell 
for  help,  resting  her  own  slight  body  against 
the  trembling  horse,  and  gently  stroking  its 
curving  neck  so  that  it  should  not  move. 

It  was  some  time  before  Wayne  could  speak, 
and  his  shattered  condition  filled  Betty  with 
concealed  dismay. 

"The  boy!"  Wayne  faltered  when  at  last 
speech  could  be  heard. 

"  Gone  I  We  know  nothing  yet,"  Betty  said 
sorrowfully. 

"Tom?"  was  the  next  question. 

"We  have  not  seen  him." 

"My  pocket,"  he  next  urged,  after  a  pause. 

Betty  searched  the  pocket  indicated,  and, 
under  the  impelling  urgency  of  his  appealing 
eyes,  bent  her  own  to  study  the  diag^m  on 
the  letter  she  withdrew  from  it.  Almost  at 
once  she  saw  what  the  pencillings  described. 
It  was  no  time  for  explanation  or  thought. 
Everything  was  too  amazing — Wayne's  pre- 
sence in  such  a  w*ay  the  most  amazing  of  all ; 
but  here  was  perhaps  the  key  to  the  sounds 
which  had  been  puzzling  her,  perhaps  to  Larry 
himself. 

She  bent  over  Wayne,  now  lying  on  a  sofa. 

"  I  understand :  it  is  the  priest's  cupboard. 
I  am  going  to  look;  I  will  be  back  as  soon 
as  I  can." 

He  nodded,  his  dark  eyes  following  her  as 
she  hastened  fi-om  the  room. 

Betty  hurried  to  the  cupboard,  and  with 
Adam  first  discouraging,  and  then  helping, 
the  angle  of  the  walls  presently  moved  round 
upon  their  pivot,  and  the  staircase  was  re- 
vealed. 

Betty  waited  for  no  light;  she  precipitated 
herself  downwards,  lured  on  and  hurried  bv 
the  louder  sounds  of  hammering,  which,  as 
she  descended,  became  more  and  more  dis- 
tinctlv  audible. 

She  stood  at  last  in  the  lower  cell  described 
before,  and  shouted  in  its  angle  at  the  top  of 
her  voice — 

"Who's  there?" 


CHAPTER    XII. 

LARRY    INTO     THE     WORLD. 

TO  go  back  a  few  hours. 
In  the  dim  morning  light,  with  the 
larches'  soft  whispering  around  him, 
the    only  sound  he   could    hear,   Tom 
stood  in  their  shadow  awaiting  events. 


Whatever  happened,  he  was  wishful  to 
effect  the  rescue  with  tiie  least  possible  dis- 
turbance, and  without  alarm  to  the  little 
child.  He  had  had  no  difficulty,  from  the 
instructions  given  him  by  Lampson  and 
Wayne,  in  finding  the  chapel  enclosure;  but 
he  judged  it  better  not  to  seek  in  the  dim 
light  for  the  opening  into  the  passage,  as  he 
wished  to  run  no  risk  of  being  heard.  So  he 
planted  himself  under  the  shadow  of  the  trees 
and  waited.  He  had  at  least  the  element  of 
surprise  on  his  side.  He  believed  that  there 
would  be  little  difficulty  in  averting  any 
danger  from  Larry.  Lampson  in  command  of 
the  reins  and  the  cart  w^ould  prevent  the  child 
being  carried  off.  But  he  did  not  disguise 
from  himself  that  the  arrival  on  the  scene  of 
the  baron  had  much  increased  his  difficultv. 
If  there  had  been  time  after  Sybell's  storv, 
he  would  have  applied  for  the  aid  of  police; 
but  it  seemed  imperative  to  act  at  once  with- 
out hesitation.  And  his  own  hatred  of  the 
baron  would  nerve  his  arm. 

Tom,  waiting  in  the  dawn,  strung  up  to 
alert  watchfulness,  had  immediately  become 
conscious  of  the  slight  sounds  made  by  Jones 
iij  emerging  from  the  aperture  in  the  brick- 
work. When  Jones  had  crossed  the  enclosure 
towards  the  lane,  Tom  considered  that  his 
chance  was  come.  Stealthily  creeping  out 
from  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  he  climbed 
down  the  grassy  slope,  and  advanced  to  the 
aperture  within  which  he  expected  to  find 
Larry. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  dim  recesses  of  the  little 
cell,  Larry  was  awaking.  First  the  little  limbs 
quivered  and  stretched  under  their  covering, 
then  Larry  turned  over  and  opened  his  blue 
eyes  wide  on  surely  as  strange  a  bedroom  as 
baby's  eyes  had  ever  opened  to  behold.  The 
l)oy  gazed  wonderingly  round  the  nam>w 
confines  of  the  room,  on  the  dust-laden  whUjs 
on  the  ddbris  of  brick  and  stone  piled  up  <m 
the  floor.  Wonder  rather  than  fear  was 
Larry's  feeling.  Few  opportunities  had  been 
given  him  in  which  to  learn  fear. 

"  Dor  I  "  he  called  wav^eringly,  sti^t^'hing 
out  a  hand  to  reach  the  never-failing  friend, 
who,  though  the  heavens  seemed  to  h-ive 
fallen  and  the  earth  to  be  blocked  up,  would 
still  not  fail,  in  Larry's  experience,  to  answer 
ta  his  call.  Receiving  no  response,  the  Iwy 
sat  up,  his  eyes  wide  open,  searching  the 
dimness  in  the  nari'ow  room,  his  ears  lis^ti'niug 
for  a  sound  to  break  the  unusual  silence. 

"Dor!"  again  faltered  through  the  un- 
responsive air,  and  died  away.  "Up!  Up!" 
called  Lany  cheerfully  after  a  few  seconds 
had  passed. 

He  lifted  the  enveloping  blanket  and  threw 
it  from  him  to  the  gi'ound,  and,  sliding  frr»ni 
the  pillow  where  he  sat,  stood  for  a  moment 
on  the  blanket  he  had  thrown  away. 

It  chanced  that  among  the  garments  which 
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Jones  had  brought  for  hia  use  on  the  Journey 
it  was  contemplated  he  should  take,  was  a 
little  blue  smock,  garnished  with  sundry  white 
etitchiags.  Thia  little  smock,  -above  every 
other  garment  belonging  to  him,  Larry  much 
delightad  in.  In  the  effort  of  throwing  off  the 
blanket  he  had  dislodged  this  little  frock,  and 
it  now  lay  on  the  floor.  With  a  pounce  Larry 
was  upon  it,  hugging  it  up,  fondling  it  in  the 
folds  of  his  nightshirt,  which  he  had  gathered 
in  his  embrace. 

Means  thus  provided,  it  occurred  to  him  that 
it  was  time  to  dress,  and  in  the  unexplained 
abaence  of  George  it  behoved  him  to  dress 
hituaelf.  The  fact  that  a  certain  uneasy  con-  - 
sciousness— not  to  be  called  fear,  for  that  and 
lAiry  were  unacquainted — was  encompussing 
hini,  of  dimness  and  silence  and  solitariness, 


Larry  knew  that  this  d&mt  into  the  large 
outside  in  such  unaccustomed  freedom  from 
clothing's  trammels  was  wrong— he  said  with 
cheerful  delight,  "  Out-o'-door  ! " — and,  sitting 
down,  slid  and  tumbled  over  the  threshold. 

Such  a  threshold  as  it  was  I— broken  bricks, 
mortar,  and  stones.  No  wonder  Larry's  wry, 
face  expressed  disgust  as  he  picked  himself 
up,  and  for  a  moment  contemplated  his 
scratehed  little  legs.  Ue  felt  injured  as  well 
as  astentshed  at  his  hurts. 

"  Never  mind,"  he  said,  comforting  himself 
with  George's  formula,  turning  cheerful  eyes 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  wounds  to  some- 
thing newer  and  more  interesting. 

This  was  no  other  than  Tom,  standing  in 
bewildered  amazement  at  a  few  paces' distance. 

Tom  could  never  recollect  or  tell  afterwards 


perhaps  made  the  boy  hiury  on  his  prepara-      what  prompted  his  actions  in  the  few  minutes 
tiona.    They  were  not  many.    He  had  hut  to      that  followed.     All   happened  so  quickly,  he 
slip  his    tousled   head   within    the   little  frill      had  no  time  for  thought  or  project.    His  first 
that  encircled  his  neck,  to  give,  together  with      thought  was  one  of   horror  at  sight  of  the 
a  vigorous   throw   of    hia   right   arm, 
a  litt'e  stamp,  and,  I0 1  a  naked  cherub, 
white  and  dimpled,  an< 
expressible    sweet    roi 
curves,  stood  revealed. 

With  the  familiar  as] 
limbs,  a  correlation  oj 
itself  on  Larry's  consci 
nudity  came  cleanlint 
uprisings  which  he  hac 
though  tbia  was  some' 
and  there  was  no  en 
Be  nee,  Larry  would 
forego  hia  duty. 

"  Barf,"  he  whispei 
himself  in  solemn  accE 
the  next  considera- 
tion. He  looked 
around,  somewhat 
bewildered,  and  his 
wayward  fancy  was 
immediately  caught 
by  the  opening  in 
the  wall.  Here  was 
necessity  for  imme- 
diate investigation. 
His  need  of  a  bath 
was  put  aside,  pro- 
bably forgotten,  as 
with  much  effort  the 
baby  crawled  and 
struggled  up,  and 
across  the  stones  to 
the  aperture. 

"  Cold,"  confided 
Larry  to  himself 
again  in  his  usual 
■whisper,  as  the  fresh 

breeze  swept  across  !      ,  ■  1 

Jiis  little  white  body.  '    Ii-'   -  I^K-wv-T'w 

Then  — though   it  is  1     3         // 

to     he    feared    that  Taking  a  stick  and  banunering  the  floor.— y.  W. 
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baby's  niiprotected  condition  exposed  to  the 
cold  air  of  the  morning;  his  next,  one  of 
anger  that  such  an  outi-age  should  have  heen 
perpetrated.  It  never  entered  Tom's  head 
that  Larry's  condition  was  his  own  work. 


"  Barf,"  lie  whispered  to  himself. — p.  90 

Taking  off  his  coat,  he  wrapped  it  tendei-Ly 
round  Larry,  and  gathei'ed  bim,up  into   his 

larry  reiterated  with  a  certain  triumph  in 
hia  tone,  "  Out-o'-doi)r  1 "  and  laughed  aloud 
at  his  covering,  and  at  Tom's  appearance 
without  it. 

Meanwhile,  to  Jones,  hurrying  up  behind, 
the  whole  plot  seemed  to  be  falling  to  pieces 
thiiangh  Larry's  inconvenient  appeai'ance.  He 
was  a  jolly  little  chap,  t<X),  not  to  cry  or 
make  a  row.  Instead,  he  sat  happily  smiling 
on  Tom's  arm,  hi.")  face  like  a  flower  above 
the  rough  coat. 

Jones  tried  a  bold  throw  for  his  roappropriii- 
tion.     Anything  to  get  posaassion  of  him  again. 


"Much  obhged  to  you,  sir.     Oh  !  baby,  how 
could  you  take  your  clothes  off ! " 

And  he  held  out  his  hands  coaxingly  1o 
Larry  as  to  property  of  hia  own. 
Tom  considered  what  he  had  better  do. 
He  had  just  niade  up  his  mind 
to  rush  off  along  the  lane. 
baby  in  arms,  in  the  hope  o( 
meeting  Lampson  with  thp 
cart  before  the  other  cuuld 
overtake     him,      -when     Jone^ 

"If  you  don't  mind  holdis); 
him  a  minute,  sir,  I  've  ircl 
his  clothes  in  there,  and  thin 
I'll  give  you  back  your  coaf 
Tuming,  he  appro&ched  th? 
passage  entrance,  and  climb- 
ing over  its  threshold,  enatclW 
up  the  clothes  he  had  brought. 
The  sound  of  hurried  steps 
outside  warned  him  that  Tom 
bad  bolt«d.  He  leapt  out  anil 
followed  him  ivithout  a 
second's  loss  of  time. 
,  Tom,  however,  was  not  nn 
athlete  for  nothing  —  a  bii: 
juniper,  a  fleet  runner,  a 
fencer,  a  cricketer.  Evtn 
ciunbered  with  Lorry,  he  W3; 
a  match  for  Jones,  who* 
talent  did  not  lie  along  such 
lines.  His  spirits  rose  as  he 
hastily  formulated  a  plan.  He 
would  hand  Larry  \\\i  to 
I^iiipson,  and  then — then  hi> 
wuiUd  square  matters  flrith 
the  liaron. 

It  was  still  somewhat  du.sk, 
though  the  gi-ey  was  ev^rv 
moment  giving  place  Tu  s 
paler,  clearer  light,  A  litil.' 
crest  of  the  undidating:  lam- 
rose  before  Tom,  hiding  for  » 
second  or  two  a  dark  ohj'.ii 
just  come  into  ^'iEion  suiiif 
little  way  off.  He  was  con- 
scious   of    the    rapid    fal)    I'f 

steps  behind   him   as  well  as  of  the  appnviih 

of   wheels.       He   hunled   on,    Ijirry    laiighio; 

aloud  at  the  quick  "Gee-gee,"  whose  bac-k  oii<- 

sniiill  fl.st  iHimmelled. 
On,  up— the  horse's  nose  on  the  crest  of  tin' 

hill  was  a  few  paces  off.     Tom's   eyes   fell   tm 

Biiron   Onheim,    sitting    beside    tJie   driver,   at 

whom  he  never  glanced. 
" Blatkgnarti !  Cowai-d ! "  he  shouted.    " Kiik 

him  out,  Bi>b  !  " 
The  ciirt  was  hastily  pidled  up,  as  if  at  this 

invitiitiou,   and   Baron   Onheim   sprang  to  the 

ground. 
Tom's  fury  blinding  him,  he  hastily  haiwlod 

Larry  up  to  the  hands  held  out  from  the  fart 
him,  and  turned  upon  his  rivaL 
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The  cart  turned  quickly,  steps  closed  up 
behind;  Tom  mshed  upon  the  baron.  Soitie- 
thing  bright  flashed  for  a  second,  and  there 
was  a  report.  .With  a  groan  of  anguish  of 
mind,  as  well  as  of  agony  of  body,  Tom  fell, 
and  became  unconscious. 


CHAPTER   XIII. 

TRAPPED. 

1AMPSON,  in  the  disguise  that  he  had 
assumed  the  day  before,  left  Foun- 
^  taynes  whilst  it  was  still  dark,  and 
was  at  the  rendezvous  agreed  upon 
with  Loris  well  before  the  appointed  hour. 
It  was  a  narrow  cart  track  leading  into  a 
meadow  adjoining  the  Manor  field,  ^t  the 
summit  of  which  the  dovecot  was  situated. 

Lampson  turned  his  cart,  when  he  reached 
the  gate,  into  the  field,  and  looked  about  the 
small  area  of  his  vision.  How  was  Tom 
faring?  What  were  the  detectives  going  to 
try  to  do? 

He  was  aroused  by  the  sound  of  a  voice 
beyond  the  hedge  cautiously  calling  him 
through  the  misty  air. 

"Are  you  retidy?  Tie  the  horse  to  the  gate, 
then,  and  come  and  help  me." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Lampson  asked. 

But  he  got  no  answer :  Loris  had  turned. 

Standing  up,  Lampson  could  dimly  see  his 
thick-set  figure  tramping  up.  the  field.  What 
service  could  he  want? 

Lampson's  curiosity  got  the  better  of  his 
judgment,  which  prompted  him  not  to  leave 
the  cart.  Making  the  horse  secure,  he  fol- 
lowed up  the  wet  field  in  the  direction  that 
Lioris  had  taken.  A  few  hurdles,  easily  sur- 
mounted, separated  it  from  the  larger  meadow 
in  which  the  dovecot  stood. 

Lampson  went  on,  still  wondering,  still  not 
quite  satisfied.  Then  he  remembered  that  he 
must  not  fail  Tom,  who  would  be  expecting 
and  depending  onr  his  aid  down  at  the  chapel 
below.  It  would  be  best  to  show  no  hesita- 
tion, no  fear,  but  to  comply  with  the  in- 
structions of  Loris  till  he  reached  his  friend. 

He  went  a  step  further,  and  at  the  same 
moment  a  tall  figure  came  rapidly  round  the 
octagon  building.  Before  Lampson,  taken  by 
surprise,  could  cry  out  or  struggle,  he  was  in 
the  grasp  of  the  two  men,  and  was  being 
piished — their  knees  at  his  back,  a  gag  across 
his  mouth— towards  the  narrow  doorway. 
Once  inside,  he  was  tied  hand  and  foot,  and 
left  lying  on  his  back,  staring  up  at  the  dim 
domed  roof  of  the  building.  The  door  was 
shut  and  bolted,  and  he  was  a  prisoner  and 
helpless. 

How  easily  he  had  been  duped  t  Lampson 
groaned  at  the  recollection.  And  what  would 
Tom  do  without  his  help  in  the  salvation  of 
Larry?    But  he  would  not  give  in  without  a 


struggle;  and  a  man  can  struggle  to  some 
purpose  even  when  tied  and  gagged.  After 
about  half  an  hour's  work'  he  managed  to 
unloose  one  hand,  and  the  rest  was  easy. 
With  his  knife  he  cut  his  bonds,  and  stood 
up,  numb  but  free. 

But  his  prison  was  a  fast  one.  He  banged 
and  thumped  upon  the  door;  but  though  the 
noise  he  made  inside  was  considerable,  he 
doubted  whether  it  carried  far.  Then  he 
shouted  at  *  the  top  of  his  voice ;  but  this 
was  tiring  and  useless,  too,  he  soon  felt  sure. 
Last  of  all,  he  measiu^  with  his  eye  the 
height  of  the  narrow  windows,  through  which 
countless  flights  of  pigeons  had  once  been  ac- 
customed to  find  entrance.  Even  if  he  could 
reach  them,  could  he  make  himself  heard? 

Next — Lampson  not  being  of  the  bludgeon 
order  of  men,  but  given  to  more  or  less  thought 
— there  fiashed  into  his  mind  part  of  a  con- 
versation with  Wayne.  Wayne  had  been 
talking  over  the  concealed  passage  and  its 
outlet  at  the  chapel. 

**I  have  known  of  a  case— it  was  reported 
in  a  clever  capture  of  some  burglars  a  short 
time  ago,  who  had  been  haunting  an  old  house 
down  in  Essex — where  a  dovecot  like  the  one 
at  the  Manor  House  communicated  by  a  secret 
passage  with  the  house,  acid  afforded  entrance 
and  exit.  Some  of  the  recesses  inside  were 
movable,  and  hid  a  door." 

Could  it  be  so  here  ?  Starting  from  the  oak 
doorway,  which  itself  seemed  impregnable, 
Lampson  began  a  careful  and  systematic  trial 
of  the  row  of  square  recesses  on  a  level  with 
his  shoulders.  It  occurred  to  him  to  wonder 
that  the  door  of  the  building  should  be  on 
the  side  farthest  from  the  house.  Abandoning 
his  systematic  search,  he  went  to  the  wall 
opposite,  and  examined  it  narrowly. 

And  then  he  almost  laughed  for  joy  at  his 
discovery.  The  back  of  the  recesses,  from  the 
height  of  his  face  to  the  ground,  for  a  width 
of  two  feet,  was  of  oak,  grey  and  scratched, 
and  so  closely  imitating  the  grey  stone  sur- 
rounding it  as  to  be  practically  undistinguish- 
able.  With  this  to  work  from,  Lampson 
searched  and  pushed  and  pulled ;  but  for  quite 
an  hour  his  efforts  were  unrewarded.  He  had 
almost  given  up  hope,  when  suddenly,  in  re- 
sponse to  a  vigorous  push,  he  felt  the  stone 
recesses  receding  before  him. 

Pushing  with  all  his  might  in  hope  re- 
newed, a  narrow  opening  gradually  revealed 
itself,  and  he  was  soon  faced  by  a  sufficiently 
large  aperture  to  admit  of  his  squeezing 
through.  Fortunately,  Lampson  always 
carried  a  matchbox  in  his  pocket.  Light- 
ing match  after  match,  he  groped  his 
way  along  a  similar  passage  to  the  one 
through  which  Jones  had  so  lately  carried 
Larry.  It  ended  suddenly  on  either  side  of 
an  acute  angle  of  masonry,  barring  further 
progress.    There  was  nothing  to  promise  any 


"One,  two!"  came  faintly  from  aboTe  in 
respoDBe, 

With  renewed  hope  and  effort  he  sprant;  ifi 
his  feet  and  began  again  to  attack  the  tiiiil'!' 
roof.  And  then,  quite  suddenly,  there  cam--  i 
voice — faint,  indeed,  and  sounding  far  awar, 
but  an  unmistakable  woman's  call — 

"Who's  there?" 

Some  little  tinie  still  elapsed  before  he  in- 
delivered.  Betty,  applying  the  knowli^ 
gained  in  the  upper  room,  found  herself  ii 
fault.  Sb^  indeed,  discovered  another  pt- 
sage,   but   that   was  soon   found  to   be   distant 
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further  discovery— nothing  to  guide  his  future 
effort.  Willi  a  pang  of  acute  disappointment, 
Lampaon  realised  that  he  had  come  to  a  fuU 
stop,  and  that  be  had  only  three  more  matches 
left.    WhcitalNJUtH  wa.'*  ht-  ? 

So  far  as  he  could  judge  from  his  slight 
acquaintance  with  the  look  of  the  Manor  and 
the  respective  distances  of  it  and  of  the  dove- 
cot, as  viewed  from  the  Doncaater  road  and 
the  plain  below,  he  deemed  himself  to  be  very 
near  it— under  it,  it  might  be,  as  he  recollected 
the  steps  he  had  descended.  He  shout«d  and 
banged   on   the  roof,    taking   otf  one  of    his 

boots  for  the  purpose,  and  working  with  a  from  the  prisoner's  calle.  It  was  Adsm_- 
will,  as  once  or  twice  faint  sounds,  seeni-  shrewdness  which  tried  pushing  the  oppaiMlt 
ingly  from  above,  reached  bis  eager  ears.  side  of  another  angle  of  the  cell,  and  90 
For  a  long  time— hours  it  seemed  to  the  ini-  discovered  the  opening  into  Lampeon'^ 
prisoned    man — he    had    been    shouting    and      prison,  from  whence  they  rescued  him. 

Accompanying  BHti 
to  the  room  when 
Wayne  was  lyinfc, 
LampsoD  presented  a 
startling  exterior.  Br 
had  no  coat,  his  hea>) 
was  dusty  and  Ueedin;:. 
his  mouth  was  cut.  hi- 
shirt-sleeves  were  dirtT 
and  torn,  and  hi- 
ankles  and  wifeu 
chafed  and  bleedicc 
from   his  struggles.     I1 


He  would  not  give  In  without  a  stroKle.— ji. 


hammering,  when  at  last  his  heart  sprang  up 
with  joy   within  him :   his  signals  were   being 


"One,  two!"  the  hi  el  of  his  boot  beat  upoa 
the  timber  beam  of  the  passage. 


had  to  tell  as  veU  ■-> 
hear  from  Wayne,  no» 
sufficiently  restored  ty 
relate  what  be  knew. 

Very  early  in  ihc 
nioming,  '  Sybell.  wb<' 
could  not  sic«p,  left  hrr 
bed  and  looked  out  tif 
her  window.  She  sti"id 
for  a  moment  inhatirjf 
the  cool  morning  air: 
and  then,  impelled  by 
some  uneasy  feeling  fi'^ 
which  she  could  c>'- 
account,  she  dressed  d" 
a  ride.  Going  to  tbr 
hbrary  in  search  -^ 
biscuits,  she  four.  J 
Wayne  dressed  ab>' 
and  on  his  couch,  lout- 
ing  as  though  be.  litr 
herself,      had      bad    d- 

"I     am     going    l-uI- 

Wayne.        I    want    t. 

know   what    is   bappen- 

ing,      and      posaibty     - 

might  be  of  some  use." 

"  But  what  can  you  do,  Sybell  ?    Better  kerr 
out  of  it,"  her  brother  said. 

"I   do  not  know  that  I  can  do  anything 
but  I  want   to   see   that  all  is   right ;  and  I 
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often  have  a  ride  before  breakfast,"  she  said, 
excusing  herself. 

"Remember,  Warson  is  up  and  at  hand  if 
you  want  him,"  Wayne  called  after  her. 

Sybell  went  down  to  the  stable  yard,  where 
all  was  yet  still,  and  unlocked  the  door  of  her 
bicycle-house,  of  which  she  had  a  duplicate 
key.  Riding  sl(5wly  along  the  lane,  she  turned 
up  the  road  to  Doncaster.  She  was  mount- 
ing the  hill  with  a  half-defined  intention  of 
seeking  the  higher  groimd,  and  turning  along 
the  hill  which  had  been  her  walk  yesterday, 
when  she  heard  the  sound  of  wheels  behind 
her,  coming  along  at  a  quick  pace.  She  turned 
round  hurriedly.  A  slight  curve  in  the  road 
hid  the  advancing  vehicle;  she  had  not,  then, 
been  seen.  A  gate  was  handy;  in  a  moment 
she  had  thrust  her  bicycle  into  the  shallow 
ditch,  and  had  thrown  herself  over  the  gate 
and  hidden  behind  the  hedge. 

The  wheels  drew  nearer;  it  was  a  sharp 
ascent  to  the  brow  of  the  hill,  but  the  horse 
was  evidently  being  urged  to  a  gallop.  She 
had  only  just  time  to  noticQ,  as  the  vehicle 
sped  by,  that  it  appeared  very  familiar,  as 
well  as  the  chestnut  drawing  it;  that  there 
were  three  men  in  it — two  of  them  strangers, 
and  the  third — Baron  Onheim. 

And  what  else?  Was  it  the  glinuner  of  a 
yellow  curl  lying  on  Baron  Onheim's  shoulder  ? 
Was  it  a  black  bimdle  he  held  on  his  knee? 
What  was  it,  or  was  there  anything  at  all? 

From  the  gate  on  which  she  was  now  stand- 
ing, craning  her  eyes  after  the  cart,  Sybell 
commanded  the  brow  of  the  hill,  at  the  top 
of  which  lanes  converged  on  either  side.  One 
was  the.  lane  in  which  she  had  walked  yester- 
day ;  the  other  led  past  Fountaynes,  over  the 
opposite  hill  to  Mexton.  Down  this  latter 
lane  the  cart  diverged  at  an  increased  pace. 

Then  Sybell  knew  what  its  occupants  were 
going  to  do,  and  in  a  flash  her  mind  was 
made  up. 

Down  the  hill  again  and  along  the  rutty  lane 
homewards  she  sped  as  fast  as  wheels  could 
turn.  But  she  must  lose  time  by  going  in  to 
tell  Wayne  what  she  had  seen  and  what  she 
meant  to  do,  for  she  had  no  money  with  her. 
Directing  her  way  to  the  library  window,  her 
story  was  told  and  her  needs  made  known. 

**I  g^ess  their  plan,"  she  said.  "You  re- 
member the  early  train  which  goes  through 
Mexton?  I  didn't  actually  see  the  baby — 
but  I  fear — unless  they  were  escaping " 

"Let  Warson  go,  Sybell,"  Wayne  entreated. 

"No  time — good-bye.    Look  after  Tom." 

When  Sybell  next  dismoimted  to  pass 
through  the  park  gate,  the  road  on  which 
she  emerged  was  clear  on  both  sides.  The 
cart  had  doubtless  passed.  She  sped  on  and 
up,  over  the  hill,  where,  as  soon  as  its  brow 
was  turned,  straggling  cottages  of  grey  and 
grimy  hue  evidenced  the  outskirts  of  the 
small  and  dirty  colliery  village  of  Mexton. 
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Oazing  ahead,  she  thought  she  distinguished 
the  moving  dogcart  turning  along  the  station 
road  at  the  foot  of  the  hill.  In  the  distance 
beyond,  a  little  curl  of  white  smoke  told  of 
the  advancing  train. 

Sybell  sped  on,  faster,  faster.  She  could  feel 
the  cool  wind  rushing  by,  and  the  loose  stones 
she  disturbed  jumped  up  at  her  and  rattled 
along  the  road.  She  gained  the  turning  to 
the  station.  The  train  had  stopped,  and  was 
puffing  impatiently.  A  cart— the  Fountaynes 
cart;  she  recognised  it  now  in  surprise — was 
standing  near  the  booking-office.  In  it  were 
two  men,  strangers,  preparing  to  drive  away. 
With  a  last  spurt,  Sybell,  instead  of  passing 
them,  rode  boldly  through  the  little  side  gate 
on  to  the  platform.  Behold,  a  friendly  face,  a 
porter  she  knew  well !  Giving  the  amazed 
man  her  bicycle,  without  a  word— she  was  too 
breathless  to  speak — she  pointed  and  ran  to- 
wards the  train.  The  porter  rushed  at  the 
nearest  door,  and  almost  threw  Sybell  into 
the  carriage.  Breathless  and  speechless,  the 
girl  sank  into  a  seat,  and  the  train  moved  on. 
Then  only  she  recollected  that  she  had  asked 
no  question,  that  she  had  taken  the  baby's 
presence  in  the  train  for  granted. 


CHAPTER    XIV. 

ON    THE    SCENT. 

THE  gist  of   this   Wayne  told    in   brief 
sentences  to  his  listeners. 
"  And  what  else  ?    What  of  Larry  ? 
What  of  Tom  ?  "  Betty  asked. 

"When  Sybell  had  gone^I  wrote  to  you. 
I  hoped  Tom  and  the  baby  were  s^ife,  and 
that  the  men  were  merely  escaping,  foiled. 
But  after  I  had  sent  Warson  with  the  note, 
I  felt  uneasy.  The  porter  came  with  Sybell's 
bicycle.  And  when  he  told  me  that  she  had  got 
into  the  train  at  the  last  moment,  too  breath- 
less to  speak  a  word,  and  that  he  thought 
he  had  better  come  at  once,  I  began  to  fear 
she  had  seen  Larry,  and  that  it  was  not  all 
right.  I  sent  Warson  after  her  as  soon  as 
he  returned  from  you."    He  paused. 

"And  what  of  Larry?" 

"  I  fear  he  was  in  the  train.  The  porter  said 
it  had  stopped  for  a  gentleman,  and  he  thought 
there  was  a  little  child." 

"And  you  and  Tom?"  asked  Lampson. 

"I  made  Warson  lift  me  on  the  horse  he 
had  ridden.  I  remembered  the  diagram  of  the 
cupboard,  and  I  sent  all  the  men  to  look  for 
Tom." 

"Tom  would  not  gfive  up  easily,"  said  Lamp- 
son.  "And  there  were  three  of  them.  He 
may  be  shut  up  somewhere,  too.  I  will  go 
down  the  passage  to  the  chapel  at  once,  if  I 
may  have  the  plan." 

But  before  he  could  start  there  was  the 
sound  of  galloping  horse-hoofs  on  the  gravel 
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outside,  and  John  Strode  hurriedly  entered. 
His  eyes  immediately  sought  his  wife's  troublc^d 
face.  Regardless  of  spectators,  he  put  his 
arm  round  her. 

"  I  have  done  what  I  could,  Betty,"  he  said. 

"Yes,  John,"  she  answei-ed,  somewhat 
tremulously. 

"But  I  fear  the  boy's  gone,"  gravely. 

"Gone!"  echoed  Betty.  "Ohl  not  dead, 
John  ! " 

"  Oh,  no.  But  the  blackguards  have  got 
him.  On  his  way  back  from  Doncaster,  George 
foimd  Tom  by  the  roadside,  wounded  in  the 
leg.  He  had  crawled  along  the  lane  from  the 
chapel.  He  hoisted  him  on  to  his  horse,  and 
took  him  to  Fountaynes.  That  chestnut  of 
yours,  Wayne,  returned  with  your  saddle  on; 
neither  you  nor  Warson  nor  Sybell  could  be 
found." 

Wayne  presently  went  home,  driven  by 
John  himself,  with  Betty  accompanying  them 
to  learn  more  particulars  than  hep  husband 
had  gleaned.  The  first  intelligence  that  ar- 
rived   was    a  telegram  from  Bamsley. 

"Guard  will  send  this.  Shall  not  lose  sight 
of  travellers.  Think  going  to  Chester.  Larry 
happy." 

Tom,  whom  the  badly  lacerated  muscles  of 
his  leg  kept  an  unwilling  and  fuming  prisoner, 
studied  again  the  telegram  that  Loris  had 
sent,  trying  to  work  out  further  enlightenment. 
He  and  Wayne  surmised  that  the  plan  sug- 
gested in  this  was  being  carried  out.  After 
much  cogitation  and  consultation,  the  police 
at  Bangor  and  Holyhead  were  telegraphed  to, 
to  stop  any  gentleman  in  the  train  of  the 
description  given,  4n  charge-  of  a  little  boy. 
This  was  all  that  they  could  do. 

Meanwhile,  as  the  day  wore  on,  and  the  ti*ain 
was  skirting  the  seaboard  of  North  Wales, 
Larry  woke  up  from  a  profound  sleep  to  re- 
ceive with  pretty  graciousness  the  kindly  atten- 
tions of  a  lady  travelling  in  the  same  direction 
with  her  two  children  and  their  nurse. 

The  baron  had  readily  agreed  to  her  kindly 
prompted  suggestion  at  Chester,  as  to  the 
proper  way  of  dealing  with  Larry's  dinner, 
and  had  gratefully  accepted  her  proposal  to 
look  after  the  little  one  during  the  ensuing 
journey  (as  he  had  .unfortunately  been  obliged 
to  send  away  his.  nuree),  so  far  as  their  way 
lay  together.  This  erring  nurse  was  made 
responsible  for  many  discrepancies  in  Larry's 
toilet.  The  pot)r  little  lad  had  been  hastily 
dressed  in  the  cart  in  such  things  as  had 
remained  in  the  bundle  hastily  snatched  up 
by  Jones.  But  his  clothing  was  inadequate, 
and  the  nurse  was  blamed. 

"Are  you  crossing  by  the  boat?"  the  lady 
had  asked  interestedly. 

"No,  we  are  not  crossing.  I  am  taking  my 
little  nephew  home.  We  leave  the  train  just 
beyond  Bangor." 


At  Bangor  he  descended  from  the  smoking 
carriage  to  which  he  had  retired  when  Larry 
first  slept,  and  to  his  amusement  saw  that  a 
detective  at  e^h  end  of  the  train  was  begin- 
ning to  search  the  carriages.  He  sauntered 
into  the  refreshment  room  and  bought  a  tea- 
basket,  quite  easy  in  his  mind  as  to  Larry's 
identity  remaining  undiscovefM — as,  in  fact, 
happened.  The  three  little  children  were  all 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  lady  who,  with  the 
nurse,  had  them  in  charge. 

But  Baron  Onheim  did  not  see  the  white 
face  of  a  girl,  who  with  wistful  eyes  had  been 
following  his  movements  all  day,  pressed 
against  the  window  of  a  carriage  near.  She 
could  not  make  up  her  mind  what  to  do. 
She  could  not  bring  herself  to  denounce  the 
baron  to  the  station  officials ;  she  even 
doubted  whether  they  would  believe  her.  She 
also  knew  that  in  a  few  hours  at  the  most 
more  powerful  help  than  hers  would  follow. 

It  was  soon  after  they  had  left  Bangor  that 
Larry  woke,  refreshed,  cheerful,  and  ready  for 
whatever  surprises  the  Fates  had  in  store. 
He  immediately  demanded  "Dor,"  banging 
with  two  little  fists  on  the  carriage  door  to 
emphasise  his  demand.  No  "  Dor  "  appearing, 
he  next  required  his  tea»  a  mor^  easily  satisfied 
request.  Giving  his  thanks  for  this  in  the 
pretty  fashion  which  had  been  taught  him, 
the  little  girl,  who  had  condescended  to  be- 
come interested  in  him,  observed  to  her 
mother : 

"He's  got  betterer  manners  than  clothes, 
this  baby,  mother." 

"That  is  best,  Peggy,"  the  mother  said 
gravely.     "  Clothes  don't  matter." 

"Then  why  does  you  an'  Nurse  bower  so?" 
reproachfully.  "Seems  to  me  he's  suthink 
like  the  lickle  boy  as  Auntie  Joan  was  fasdn' 
with — him  as  Judy  was  fightin'." 

The  lady  looked  startled  for  a  moment.  She 
observed  Larry  more  carefully — first  the  bright 
face,  and  then  the  blue  blouse,  which  the  long 
journeying  of  the  day  had  not  improved. 

"  (Scarcely,  Peggy,"  she  said.  "  You  mustn^ 
speak  so  of  Auntie  Joan,  my  little  daughter.** 

Larry  looked  up  beaming. 

"Auntie  Jo',"  he  chuckled,  catching  at  the 
name,  and  ready,  with  the  changefulness  of 
childhood,  to  welcome  anew  these  almost 
forgotten  sounds. 

"  See  !  "  Peggy  observed  triumphantly.  "  He 
are.    I  know'd  him." 

"Impossible,"  Peggy's  mother  obs^^ed 
quietly.  "And  yet  Joan  does  get  hold  of 
funny "  she  mused. 

"What  is  your  name,  lickle  boy?"  Peggy 
demanded,  with  the  patronage  of  her  superior 
age.    She  was  nearly  five. 

To  this  Larry,  in  a  wayward  nK>od,  decliiied 
to  reply.  He  had  never  come  acroas  Utile 
girls,    except    during    the   three   days  of   his 
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The  wheels  drew  nearer.— 
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acquaintance  with  Joan  Cardyne'a  little  daugh- 
ter, a  baby  younger  than  hiniself,  but  with 
a  remarkable  will.  So  he  bad  no  experience 
to  tell  him  how  to  deal  with  this  speciinea 
of  an  engaging  class. 

When  Peggy's  mother  again  gave  her  at- 
tention to  the  children,  the  little  strange 
boy  was  pouring  out  with  the  utmost  volu- 
bility and  readiness  a  number  of  unpro- 
nounceable words.  As  he  finished,  a  sudden 
recollection  of  her  sister-in-law's  latest  "  fad  " 
impressed  itself  on  Mrs.  Cardyne's  mind. 

What  was  the  story  Joan  had  told  her 
in  her  hasty  visit  with  Peggy  to  Cheniston 
Gardens  some  ten  days  ago  ?  Something 
pathetic  —  no  mother,  something  lurid,  an 
enemy— remained  in   Mrs.  Cardyne's  memory. 


All  else  had  vanished  with  his  name,  which 
she  tried  in  vain  to  recall.  Now  she  re- 
gretted that  she  had  not  attended   more. 

She  w«fl  roused  by  the  stopping  of  the 
train  in  the  middle  of  what  looked  like  a 
hillocky  plain  of  far  extent.  The  re- 
nmrkably  handsome  man  to  whom  tlio 
little  boy  belonged  presented  himself  at 
the  carriage  door,  with  efhisive  thanks  for 
Mrs.  Cardyne's  kindness.  She  was  struck 
with  the  indifference  of  the  little  lad's  face 
at  his  appearance.  It  was  almost  unrecog- 
nition,  though  he  suffered  himself  to  be  picked 
up  into  his  uncle's  amis  without  further 
protest  than  smilingly  clinging  to  Peggy's 
upheld   fingers. 

■*  Lickle   boy."  said    Peggy,    "  nex'  time  as 
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you  goes  to  the  seaside,  you'll  pVaps  be  able 
to  tell  U8  your  name.  Aiii*t  he  got  one  ?  ** 
she  asked  of  Larry's  proprietor,  lifting  sin- 
g^arly  translucent  eyes  to  his. 

But  the  baron  apparently  did  not  hear. 

Mrs.  Cardyne,  with  an  uncomfortable  sense 
of  Joan*s  story  singularly  pressing  itself  upon 
her,  looked  after  him  as  he  walked  quickly 
down  the  little  wayside  station. 

There  were  only  two  other  passengers  alight- 
ing, one  of  them  a  girl,  whose  appearance 
attracted  Mrs.  Cardjme^s  attention.  She  had 
left  the  train,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  know 
what  to  do.  Already  the  engine  was  puffing 
out  anlicipatory  puffs  of  departure,  when, 
with  a  quick  movement,  this  rather  interest- 
ing figure  presented  itself  at  the  caniage 
window. 

**  Do  you  know  that  man  ? "  was  asked 
with  extreme  emphasis  and  rapidity. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Cardyne,  startled. 

"  That  man  has  stolen  the  baby.  Oh  !  I 
fear,  I  dreadfully  fear,"  Sybell  said,  her  quiet 
giving  way  to  extreme  terror,  as  the  loneli- 
ness and  desolation  of  the  great  wide  plain, 
grey  and  solitary  under  the  clouded  sky, 
pressed  upon  her  consciousness. 

"Get  in,"  Mrs.  Cardyne  said  hurriedly,  her 
interest  quickened  at  the  girl's  distress. 
Get  in,"  she  urged,  as,  after  due  whistlings, 
the  train  vibrated  and  began  to  move. 

"I  can't — I   must  watch,"  Sybell   answered - 
despairingly.      "I  daren't   leave   him.     Oh,   I 
don't  know  what  to  do  I " 

It  was  too  late  now  for  any  further  idea 
of     rejoining     the     train.      AU     that     Mrs. 


Cardyne  could  do  she  did,  on  the  spur  of 
the  moment. 

"  My  address,"  she  said,  fling^g  out  a  paper 
on  to  the  platform  just  as  her  carriage  passed 
its  limit.    And  Sybell,  picking  it  up,  read— 

"  Mrs.  Card3me,  The  Cottage,  liantrfaos 
Beach." 

"Mrs.  Cardyne!"  she  repeated  to  herself 
amazedly.  "That  must  be  Joan's  sister-in- 
law  ;  she  will  know  what  to  do.    But  now — " 

Yet  somehow  the  knowledge  that  a  friend 
was  in  reach  in  this  solitary  land  renewed 
Sybell's  daunted  spirit. 

Emerging  with  due  caution  from  the  station, 
she  beheld  Baron  Onheim  driving  a  little  cart 
along  the  white  road,  which,  it  seemed  to  her, 
lay  for  miles  wijbhin  her  view. 

"  Where  does  that  lead  ?  "  she  asked  a  man, 
the  driver  of  a  lumbering,  old-world  fly,  climb- 
ing disappointedly  up  on  to  his  box« 

"That?"  he  said,  shaking  his  head  medi- 
tatively.    "That  leads  to  Trecallon." 

"That  is  where  I  want  to  go,"  said  Sybell 
decidedly.     "Can  you  take  me?" 

"I  might,"  he  answered.  "It's  a  goodish 
way— along  the  coast  road,  you  know.  You'd 
better  have  stopped  in  the  train  to  Holyhead.*" 

She  had  taken  off  her  stifling  veil,  and 
looked  very  young,  and  white  and  frightened. 
Something  in  her  appeal,  and  in  her  wistful 
eyes,  made  the  man  observe  her  with  sympathy 
as  she  climbed  into  the  vehicle  behind  him. 

So  he  pounded  along  the  road,  and  Sybell, 
whenever  the  rocks  permitted  her  a  sight  of 
it,  looked  anxiously,  with  frightened,  misty 
eyes,  over  the  grey  and  tumbling  sea. 


%%    QOODLY    PEARLS. 

By    Ellen    Thomeycroft    Fowler. 


LIKE  some   wayfaring  merchantman,  I     But  God  made  answer,    "  Seek   a  better 
4       sought  thing 

For  goodly  pearly,  to  test  the  same 


Than  this. 


and  see 
If    haply    God's   great    jewel    might    be     ^  seized  the  pearl  of  Love,  which  straight- 


bought 


way  crowned 

By  me.  ^^     ^^^®     with    joy    surpassing    all    the 

rest : 

I  saw  the  pearl  of  Truth  amid  the  whirl      ^^V  ^^   ,^*^^  ,  answer,    "  Soul,    thou 


Of    falsehoods     flashing     in     a    strange 

device  : 
But  God  made  answer,  "  This  is  not  My 

pearl 

Of  price." 


hast  not  found 

The  best. 


» 


I  prayed  that  I  might  find  the  pearl,  and 

live, 
And     feel     my     spirit^s     need     at     last 


sufficed  : 
I  found  the  pearl  of  Virtue,  which  can     And  God  made  answer,   "  Lo  I   Myself  I 


bring 
To  gentle  spirits  an  abiding  bliss : 


give 


Through  Christ. 


»» 


MY    VISIT    TO    THE     PHARAOH     CITY. 

By  John    Foster   Fraser. 


dulity  when 
you  go  to 
Egypt,  and  a 
superb  con- 
tempt for 
anything  lesfl 
than  three 
tbousand 
years  old. 
If  you  don't 
have  these, 
you  spoil 
your  holiday 
by  queation- 

ESTKAHCE    TO    THE    APtS    TOMBS.  ing  the 

„^,:t.^-,  wonderful 

stories  told 
by  dragomans  and  you  fill  your  hand-bag  with 
antiques  of  a  mere  yesterday. 

The  more  one  looks  about  the  world,  the  more 
disgusted  one  becomes  with  the  average 
globe-trotter.  When  he  goes  to  Egypt 
—unless  he  happens  to  be  a  mad  Egypt- 
ologist aa  well,  and  burns  all  the  skin 
off  the  back  of  his  neck  and  pants  all 
day  long  under  awnings  up  at  Liuor— he 
limits  hie  progress  southwards  to  Cairo; 
and,  instead  of  even  getting  familiar  with 
the  picturesque  sights  in  the  Arab  town, 
and  becoming  acquainted  with  the  varied 
and  vigorous  amella,  he  jirefera  knocking 
round  the  Ezbekiyeh,  looking  in  shup 
windows  and  sipping  his  coffee  under 
tlie  verandah  outside  Sheplieard's  Hotel 
He  can  do  all  this  much  better  in  Parts ; 
but  then  PariB  is  plebeian  by  the  side  of 

You  can't  aee  a  corner  of  Egypt  with- 
out much  physical  dincomfort.  Even 
travelling  by  train  is  an  experience  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  sand  sweeps  in 
elouda  into  the  carriages;  your  throat 
gets  HLsty  and  your  tongue  parched ;  your 
eyes  are  clogged  with  sand,  and  your  hair 
looks  as  though  it  had  become  prema- 
turely grey.  The  compartment,  yourself, 
and  your  belongings,  all  assume  the  same 
hue,  and  you  gasp  for  air  and  only 
swallow  sand  :  you  think  that  the  sul- 
phuric fumes  .on  the  Underground  Rail- 
way   on    a    hot   August    afternoon    are 


But,  if  you  insist  oii  tasting  some  o£  the  delights 
of  travel,  you  had  better  ride  across  the  wide  sandy 
expanse  to  the  City  of  the  Pharaohs  and  visit  the 
tombs  at  parched  Sakkara. 

When  I  visited  the  site  of  ancient  Memphis  I 
took  the  Upper  Egypt  trainaafarasfiedrashen— a 
dirty,  squalid  village,  the  houses  built  only  of  Nile 
mud  and  pitched  together  higgledy-piggledy,  the 
fellaben  squatting  on  their  haunches  in  Front  of 
the  doorways  and  blinking  in  the  sunlight.  The 
great  river  had  overllown  only  a  fortnight  before, 
and  for  miles  around  the  eye  rested  on  great  lakes, 
out  of  which  rose  thousands  of  slim -limbed,  grace- 
ful palm-trees.  Few  of  the  fellahen  were  working. 
They  have  a  greater  belief  in  Allah  than  in  them- 
selves, and  after  tliey  have  pitched  the  seed  into 
the  ground  they  would  consider  it  aoiuething  like 
sacrilege  to  presume  to  help  Alluh  in  making  the 
crops  grow.  So  they  sit  and  gossip  while  their 
wives — podgy  women,  but  with  good  eyes — 
carry  the  water  for  household  use  in  great  jara. 


The  children  are  like  children  in  all  other 
parts  of  the  world.  Tliey  joy  in  the  making 
of  mud-pies,  and  they  manage  to  ninke  them- 
Belves  as  dirty  as  English  children.  You  see  the 
oxen  plodding,  slowly  raising  water  in  the  primi- 
tive water-wheel  fashion,  while  within  the  shade 
of  a  flinuy  hut,  made  of  maize-leaves,  a  wrinkled, 
brick -complex  ion  ed  old  Egyptian  idles  away  the 
morning  humming  snatches  from  the  Koran. 

Every  donkey-boy  is  called  Mahomet  AH,  just 
a.s  everybody  in  the  Isle  of  Man  is  called  Kelly. 
Yon  have  only  to  ahoiit  "Mahomet  Alii"  from 
a  window  at  your  hotel  for  the  street  to  be 
immediately  an  crowded  with  donkey-boys  as 
Mark  Twain's  back-yard  was  with  dogs  when  he 
advertised  for  one  that  had  been  lost.  At  Bed- 
rashen  1  was  besieged  by  at  least  fifty  boys  who 
all  said  their  names  were  Mahomet  AH.  I 
explained  in  the  middle  of  a  wildly  gesticulating 


throng  that  the  particular 
Mahomet   AH  I  wanted 
was  sumamed  Dodo.     I 
got  hold  of  him  at  last 
—  a    lanky,    bright-eyed 
yoath  in  a  long  bine  rote 
and  a  white  sktill-cap— 
and  I  warned  him  of  the 
speedy    vengeance    of   a 
friend    of    his    at   Cairo 
should  he  give  me  other 
than  the  best  donkey  in 
the    village,    overcharge 
me,  or  bring  me  back  too 
tate  to  catch  the  eveuing 
train  to  Cairo.     He  pro- 
tested the  eicellency  of 
his  donkey,  his  moderate 
charges,   and    hia    trn.st- 
worthinesB  ;  and  he  pro- 
ceeded to  show  that  what 
was  my  wish  was  hia  by 
offering  to  kill   at  least 
half     a    dozen      other 
donkey  -  boya    who    per- 
sistently    {tanided     the 
of  their  long-eared  friends, 
I  though  it  were  my  inten- 
I  spend  the  day  riding  over 
ickless  desert  on  six  steeds 
t,  like  an  acrobat  at  a  ciicos. 
r  got  rid  of  the  crowd  of 
era,  demanding  baksheesh, 
;he  tortuous  path  under  the 
everal  short  cats  across  the 
1  ended  in  my  donkey  sink- 
I  in  the  mad,  while  I  talked 
to  Dodo  brilliantly  and  vigorously  about  his 
being  a  dunderhead— all  of  which  highly  de- 
lighted him,  for  he  could  not  have  grinned 
more  had  I  been  precipitated  into  the  mud  myself 
—before  I  was  on  the  site  of  Memphis,  probably 
the   moat  ancient  place  in  the  world,  where  the 
Pharaohs  ruled,  and  where  Moses  probably  played 
as  a  little  boy. 

Time  is  a  cruel  cynic,  and  Memphis  the  Glorious 
m  now  about  as  picturesi(Ue  as  a  brickfield. 
Indeed,  it  is  uncommonly  like  a  brickfield.  There 
is  not  a  single  stone  edifice  remaining,  but  ynn 
can  spend  several  hours  risking  your  neck  by 
riding  over  mounds  and  along  walls  made  of  son- 
dried  bricks,  all  that  practically  remains  of  the 
ancient  city.  It  is  easy  enough  to  trace  the 
narrow  passages  and  the  foundations  of  the 
houses. 

I  climbed  to  the  summit  of  the  hjghes*  mound 
and  gazed  round— shall  I  say- with  feelings  akin 
to  disappointment  1— on  the  far-stretching  expanse 
of  sand,  with  the  blazing  sun  overhead  and  the 
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ground  baked  and  verdureless  beneath.  There 
was  no  sound  in  the  hot  air — not  even  the  drone 
of  insects — and  I  sat  down  and  tried  in  my 
mind's  eye  to  rear  great  palaces  out  of  these 
mud  remnants,  to  picture  the  glories  of  the  past, 
the  time  when  the  Pharaohs  lived  here  and 
ruled  the  land. 

I  stayed  for  a  long  time  on  the  site  of  Memphis, 
and  could  see  no  one  treading  the  streets  that 
the  Pharaohs  trod.  The  Great  Pharaoh,  Rameses 
II.,  of  whom  we  read  in  Exodus,  probably  divided 
his  time  between  Memphis  and  Thebes.  All  the 
Pharaohs  vied  with  one  another  in  adorning  the 
temple  of  Ptah.  But  the  glory  of  the  place  waned 
and  it  revived,  and  it  waned  again  and  it  died. 
Many  were  the  hot  battles  fought  around  its 
walls.  Assyrians,  Ethiopians,  and  Persians  won 
the  city  in  turn  by  force.  The  Romans  came 
and  destroyed  the  temples ;  and  the  Turks,  who 
conquered  later,  took  the  stones  of  the  ancient 
palaces  to  build  houses  for  themselves  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Nile.  It  took  centuries  to 
despoil  Memphis  of  its  architectural  marvels,  but 
it  was  most  effectively  despoiled,  although,  no 
doubt,  excavations  would  reveal  fresh  wonders. 

But  nobody  managed  to  remove  the  two  great 
Eameses  statues.  Skirting  the  edge  of  the  in- 
undated land,  and  passing  through  a  palm-grove, 
I  came  to  these  massive  statues.  Here  again 
arises  the  question,  How  were  these  blocks  hewn  ? 
Lying  among  the  trees  is  the  first  of  the  statues. 
It  was  ou  its  back,  and  I  climbed  on  to  the  breast 
to  obtain  a  vie\Y  of  the  face.  The  features  are 
quite  clear.  Another  statue  lies  near.  The 
finders  gave  it  to  the  British  Museum,  but  it 
would  be  twice  as  difficult  as  Cleopatra's  Needle 
to  remove,  and  so  it  still  lies  at  Memphis.  It  is 
broken,  but  when  whole  it  must  have  been  over 
forty  feet  in  height.  PK)th  statues  lay  hidden  for 
centuries  under  the  Nile  mud.  Herodotus  says 
that  Rameses  II.  placed  two  colossal  statues  before 
the  temple  of  Ptah,  and  there  is  no  doubt  these 
are  the  two.  There  they  lie  to-d;iy,  with  their 
stony  gaze,  no  longer  guarding  the  entrance  to  a 
temple,  but  points  of  curiosity  to  visitors  from 
every  corner  of  the  earth.  They  are  far  over  three 
thousand  years  old,  but  close  to  them  has  been 
found  pottery  calculated  at  over  seven  thousand 
years  dd.  This  shows  that  Memphis  existed  in 
very  early  times  indeed,  although  now  hardly 
anything  remains  to  mark  its  existence  and 
certainly  nothing  to  suggest  its  splendour. 

Though  so  little  marks  the  spot  where  in  the 
dim  past  a  mighty  city  stood,  and  although  not 
a  single  well-preserved  vestige  is  to  be  seen  of  the 
houses  of  the  living,  I  had  only  to  turn  my  donkey's 
head  in  the  direction  of  Sakkara  to  find  resting- 
places  of  the  dead  which  have  defied  the  ravages 
of  time,  and  where  the  hierogylphics  are  as  fresh 


as  though  cut  only  the  week  before  last.  The 
ride  from  the  village  of  Mit  Rabineh  to  Sakkara 
is  pleasant  enough  for  a  month  or  two  in  the 
winter-time,  for  then  it  is  along  artificial  em- 
bankments slightly  raised  above  the  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  on  which  a  foot  of  water  lies. 

As  you  ride  along,  jog -jog,  your  donkey-boy 
running  by  your  side  and  endeavouring  to  tell 
you  something  in  unintelligible  English,  eleven 
pyramids  come  into  sight— some  big  and  im- 
pressive, others  small  and  made  of  mud, 
crumbling  away.  Swift-legged  youths  come 
careering  along  the  road,  their  pockets  full  of 
antiquities  which  they  desire  to  sell.  Many  are 
spurious,  of  course,  but  the  whole  district  is  so 
rich  in  treasure,  and  articles  are  so  easy  to  find, 
that  it  is  not  really  worth  while  to  make  imi- 
tations. Visitors  out  here  are  few,  and  the  lads 
are  willing  to  part  with  their  finds  for  practically 
anything.  -  They  think  Europeans  mad  to  ride 
across  the  desert  till  the  tcmgue  dries  and  clings 
to  the  roof  of  the  mouth  with  heat,  but  they 
would  think  them  madder  still  to  pay  the  prices 
asked. 

Lovers  of  curiosities  in  London,  would  no- 
doubt  gladly  enough  pay .  ten  shillings  for  a 
defaced  statuette,  four  or  ^^^  thousand  years  of 
age,  taken  from  the  historic  toriibs  of  Sakkara.  I 
readily  ])urchased  a  pocketful,  seven  or  eight 
pieces  for  a  small  piastre  (penny  farthing).  Little 
trinkets,  which  even  in  Cairo  are  worth  three  or 
four  shillings,  you  can  easily  get  for  the  same 
price.  The  boys  don't  know  the  value  of  their 
finds— and  neither  do  you,  unless  you  happen  to 
be  an  experienced  Egyptologist.  I  know  a  Cairo 
dragoman,  who  is  acquainted  with  Egypt  as  well  as 
I  know  the  street  in  which  I  live,  who  has  the 
keenest  scent  for  antiques.  He  showed -me  a 
beautiful  tinted  scarab  for  "which  he  asked  twelve 
sovereigns,  and  made  no  secret  that  he  purchased 
it  for  four  shillings.  On  the  edge  of  the  Libyan 
Desert  the  man  who  desires  to  collect  relics  of 
ancient  Egypt  may  do  so  at  the  exi)enditure  of  as 
many  shillings  as  he  would  spend  pounds  at  home. 

At  the  entrance  to  the  tombs  I  had  only  to  turn 
over  the  rubbish  heaps  with  ray  foot  to.  find 
embalmed  legs,  great  pieces  of  mummy  cloth, 
while  in  five  minutes  Dodo  found  little  bits  of 
necklace  and  so  on.  I  dismounted,  and  wandered 
over  the  sand  from  mound  to  mound,  marvelling 
that  so  much  that  was  curious  and  historically 
interesting  could  be  had  for  the  mere  picking  up. 
As  far  back  as  history  goes  there  is  mention  of 
this  most  famous  burial-ground  of  Memphis, 
where  the  kings  and  noble  families  were  interred, 
either  in  the  pyramids  or  the  rock  caverns,  and, 
more  important  than  all,  where  the  sacred  bulls 
were  placed  in  sarcophagi  with  ceremonies  more 
gorgeous  than  at  the  funemls  of  kings. 


As  I  asceDded  the  Hte«p  sandy  side  of  the  plateau 
with  slow  progress,  for  at  every  yard  my  feet  sunk 
in  the  Hoft  saad,  I  had  right  l^^fore  nie  the  Step 
I'yramid,  ao  called  because  it  i.s  Ifuilt  like  ate|>3. 
It  id  the  uldext  monumttDt  htanding  in  Egypt. 
How  old,  it  would  be  risky  to  even  hazard  a  gue»s, 
but  it  ia  not  going  too  far  to  say  that  it  is  at  least 
six  thousand  years  of  age.  The  stone  is  not  solid, 
hut  eanily  break.s  under  the  foot,  eo  that  I  experi- 
enced some  difficulty  in  mounting  the  first  step. 
Very  few  folks  ever  go  to  the  lop,  because  it 
is  dangerous  to  do  m.  Long  before  Western 
Europeans  knew  of  such  things  as  the  pyramids 
the  Beduuins  probably  entereii  the  tomb  and  ran- 
sacked it  of  its  treasure,  A  hundred  years  ago  and 
less,  when  first  scientific  men  were  turning  their 
attention  to  the  aysteniatic  eiploration  of  Egypt, 
the  Arabs  did  all  they  could  to  thwart  them,  and, 
although  they  knew  where  interesting  tombs  were, 
they  declined  to  tell.  But  the  Arab  is  human,  and 
be  unwittingly  gave  clues  by  offering  to  sell  anti- 
quities to  the  Europeans.  The  Europeans  kept 
their  eyes  and  their  eans  open,  and  by  the  anti- 
quities offered  knew  when  they  were  getting  near 
the  place  t||ey  wer«  looking  for. 

Looking  from  thi«  pyramid,  my  eye  ranged  west- 
wards over  an  ocean  of  sand.  British  people, 
accustomed  to  their  green  meadows,  sylvan  lanes, 
and  shady  trees,  can  little  appreciate  the  awful 


denotation  of  the  desert.  There  i»  not  a  road  or  i 
shrub— nothing  but  a  trackless  expanse  of  bonj 
ing  sand,  with  a  dry  wind  blowing  it  ia  yoar  f^'-r 
Even  the  sky,  bo  blue  and  brilliant,  seems  Ic- 
beautiful  bei'ause  there  are  no  clouds.  Awar  t<.< 
the  north,  however,  one  turned  for  rhaiige,  f.<r 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  had  covered  the  land  iritli 
many  palms,  and  the  dark  green  was  plea&int  la 
rest  the  eye  upon.  The  great  Pj-ramid  of  fhei>i» 
stood  clefir  against  the  heaveos,  and  the  aJabasier 
mosque  of  Mahomet  Ali  at  Cairo,  with  its  slirt 
pillars,  could  be  easily  distinguished.  As  om 
glanced  over  the  desert,  it  seemed  hardly  po&^iKIt 
that  within  a  few  minutes'  walk  were  the  tonte 
of  the  sacred  bulls  and  the  Mastaba  of  Ti,  vith 
the  most  perfect  examples  of  early  Egyptian  on 
in  existence.  They  are  below  ground,  so  that  yaa 
might  pass  within  a  hundred  yards  and  not  notice 
them.  I  hastened  to  the  shelter  of  the  mdeli' 
built  house  where  Mariette,  the  French  Egypt' 
ologist,  spent  so  many  years  of  his  life,  and  doa 
to  which  he  made  so  many  discoveries-  The  dis- 
covery of  the  Apis  tombs  alone  was  sufficient 
to  secure  him  enduring  fame.  It  is  a  desolate 
enough  place,  made  of  mud,  bat  with  a  covered 
terrace,  in  the  shade  of  which  it  was  pleasant  to 
ait  while  a  couple  of  bakaheesb-seekiDg  Beuouiiu 
poured  cool  water  over  my  heated  hands. 
The  wrinkled-faced  old  Bedouin  who  was  mj 
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guide  knew  less  Etiglish  than  I  knew  Arabic.  The 
one  word  he  seemefl  acquainted  with  was  "Bull," 
and  whenever  he  cume  to  a  tomb  he  said  "  Bull," 
and  that  was  all  the  inrormation  he  could  impart. 
But  what  a  wonderful  place  thia  waa  ! 
There  was  a  long  gallery,  with  cham- 
bers to  the  right  and  to  the  left  con- 
taining massive  granite  sarcophagi  in 
which  the  remains  of  the  bulls,  mum- 
mified and  -adorned  with  trinketa, 
had  l^en  placed.  How  these  great 
pieces  of  hewn  granite  were  brought 
down  to  these  chambers  is  difficult  to 
understand.  Almost  at  the  eutrance 
there  was  a  Hd  to  one  coffin,  and  fur- 
ther down  the  passage— along  which 
one  groped  in  the  gloom  with  only  a 
flickering  candle  to  provide  light— waa 
the  coffin  itself.  For  some  reason, 
these  had  not  been  taken  to  their 
destination.  I  found  the  air  in  these 
tombs  oppressiTcly  close.  My  own 
shadow  daoced  weirdly  on  the  rock 
walls,  and  a  word  echoed  strangely 
through  the  caverns.  There  were 
hieroglyphic  inscriptions  round  some 
of  the  coffins  perfectly  plain.  The 
sand  and  the  dry  African  air  had  pre- 
served them.  I  climbed  to  the  top 
of  one  of  the  sarcophagi,  where  the 
lid  had  been  pushed  along  for  a'  foot 
or  two,  and  was  able  to  look  into  the 
dark  chamber.  The  darkness,  the 
flickering  light,  the  knowledge  that  I 
was  in  a  place  trodden  by  the  feet 
of  the  old  E^ptian  kings,  and  where 
were  buried  animals  who  were  revered 
more  than  the  kings  themselves,  could 
not  fail  to  impress  me,  and  a  thousand  strange 
fancies  and  thoughts  flooded  the  mind. 

When  I  came  out  from  these  tombs,  and 
stood  getting  accustomed  to  the  glitter  of  the  sun 
once  more,  1  felt  as  though  I  bad  been  reading 
a  page  of  some  strange  romance,  not  unlike 
"  Gulliver's  Travels,"  but  over  which  was  the 
conviction  it  was  no  romance  at  all,  but  as  true 
OS  it  was  wonderful. 

This  part  of  Egypt,  where  Memphis  once  stood 
and  Sakkara  still  remains,  is,  as  I  have  said, 
crowded  with  treasure  of  the  time  when  the 
Pharaohs  were  great  in  the  land.  It  is  only  a 
few  minutes'  walk  from  the  Apis  tombs  to  the 
Mastaba  of  Ti.  Ti,  as  far  as  I  can  make  out,  was 
a  sort  of  African  Dick  Whittington  who  lived 
nearly  five  thousand  years  ago.  He  was  humbly 
born,  hut  by  strict  attention  to  his  duties  he 
rose  to  be  the  most  trusted  servant  of  three 
kings— Ranefer-ar-ka,  Re-en-user,  and  Kaka— 
and  he  married  a  lady  called  Neferhotep-s,  who 


belonged  to  the  royal  family.  He  was  the 
king's  chamberlain,  he  kept  the  king's  .■secrets, 
he  was  president  of  the  gate  of  the  palace- 
whatever  that  might  be ;  he  was  also  president 
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of  the  royal  department  of  writing,  waa  a  sort  of 
archbishop  at  the  pyramids  of  Abrisir ;  ho  did 
something  in  the  way  of  prophecy,  looked  after 
the  sacrifices,  and  was  a  guardian  of  the  mystery 
of  divine  speech.  Tombst«nes  do  not  always  t«ll 
the  strict  truth  ;  yet  I  should  be  sorry  to  ofiend 
any  of  the  descendants  of  Ti  by  suggesting  he 
-ivas  a  less  wonderful  man  than  he  is  represented 
to  be.  He  must  have  been  wealthy,  for  the 
burial  chamber  he  built  for  himself,  and  which 
wna  completed  by  his  relatives,  is  the  finest 
Mastabii  yet  discovered.  On  the  walls  are 
some  perfectly  preserved  specimens  of  early 
Egyptian  art.  The  human  figures  iire  stiff,  but 
the  pictures  of  animals  are  true  to  life.  One 
secures  an  admirable  conception  of  the  Egyptian 
five  thousand  years  ago  by  looking  at  these 
paintings.  You  see  a  bakery  and  a  pottery,  men 
fattening  geese,  others  building  ships,  and  Others 
sailing  in  them.  There  are  scenes  of  the  harvest, 
the  reaping  and  the  threshing,  and  the  filling  of 
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sacks.  There  is  a  representation  of  a  court  i>f 
jnstice,  vith  the  judges  taking  elaborate  nutes. 
Tbere  are  processions  of  ladies.  Calves  frisk 
about  and  cows  are  milked,  fish  are  caught  and 
birds  snared.  When  Xi  wanted  diversion,  he 
went  hippopotamus  hunting,  and  there  is  a  hig 
picture  of  hini  engaged  in  that  interesting  sport, 
XnmerouB  are  the  pictures  of  Ti,  who  is  repre- 
sented four  times  as  tall  as  auybody  else. 

There  are  several  other  Mastabi  close  by,  only 
one  of  which  I  visited  besides  that  of  Ti— namely. 


gallop  towards  )iim  and  demanded  vater.  Tt> 
giving  of  wnter  is  almost  a  religious  act  iu:- 
Euet,  and  the  Arjb  allowed  me  to  have  !fie:^ 
1»ng  pulls  at  his  jar. 

^\'hen  the  sun  was  beginning  to  slant  qii^T 
to  the  earth  and  lighting  up  the  borizun.  fi:. . 
the  de-sert  with  saffron  and  gold,  1  stitiid  t. 
journey  back  again  over  thousands  uf  tomlij  j:. 
through  the  scanty  ruins  of  ancient  Memi^i^  : 
rested  for  some  time  at  a  spot  where-a  nin^i:  ' 
fellahen  were  at  work   packing  dates  in  cj^ 
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ihe  Mastaba  of  Mera.  Here  again  one  saw  repre- 
sentations of  how  things  were  done  long,  long  ago, 
and  noticed  how  very  little  change  the  turn  of 
thousands  of  years  has  brought  With  Dodo  I 
spent  a  considerable  part  of  the  afternoon  turning" 
over  mummy-heaps,  seeing  hundreds  of  bones, 
legs,  arms,  and  skulls  wrapped  in  mummy  clotli.-t, 
which  were  still  strong  and  serviceable,  and 
picking  up  parti  of  necklaces  which  had  once 
adorned  the  dead.  It  was  a  singular  occupation 
in  the  broiling  heat  of  the  afternoon,  being 
choked  with  the  dust,  and  no  water  to  be  obtaincil 
within  several  miles.  When  I  saw  a  man  far  off 
climbing  laboriously  up  the  side  of  the  plateau 
with  water  from  the  marsh  below,  I  set  off  at  a 


made  of  matting.  The  packing  was  done ' ' 
their  naked  feet,  stamping  the  dale.s  via  ''-  ■ 
f:i>ae&  Half  a  dozen  of  them  were  iNc:- 
away  with  their  heels,  nil  keeping  time  by  li:-'- 
over  and  over  again  in  Ar^ibic  that  .\llah  i'  J-"' 
nnd  watches  tlieni  all  the  day.  Tlie  Mo*:i--'' 
ever  <|Uotiiig  and  chanting  parts  of  the  K-' 
These  poor  ignoraut  fellows,  tanned  a  <l^"  ■'■  ' 
with  the  sun,  and  the  perspiration  raniiioS''-' 
their  brea^ls,  "cr.i  worshipping  evi'n  i*'' 
work.  They  were  familiar  with  tlie  ^v. 
Memphis,  but  they  knew  nothing  of  i'>  P 
Perhajw  where  tliey  stood  the  Pliawoli-  ■ 
worshipped    in     the     temple    of    Piai  ■ 
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By    David    Lyall,    Author   of 

"Across    the 

HE  minister  fum* 
bled  for  a 
few  mo- 
ments with 
the  fasten- 
ing of  the 
wicket  gate 
which  gave 
entrance 
from  the 
churchyard 
to  the 
Manse  gar- 
d  e  n.  It 
could      not 

was      unfa- 
miliar   with    the    latchy    since    it    had 
obeyed     his     slightest    touch    for    forty 
years;   nor  could  it  be  tMat  his  fingers 
were     numbed     with    cold,    for    though 
it    was   an    October   night,   the   air    was 
soft    and   balmy   as   in   midsummer.      It 
was    very    dark,    however,    and    neither 
moon  nor  star  illumined  the  mde  canopy 
of  the  sky.     But  each  step  of  the  way 
was    so   familiar    to    the    Rev.    Randall 
Gilmth    that   he   could    have   walked   it 
blindfold.    Once  upon  a  time  it  had  been 
a    joyous  path    to   him,    leading   to  the 
heights  of  hope  and  achievement  which 
lia<l  no  limit ;  but  of  late,  since  hope  had 
folded  her  wings,  and  achievement   had 
hiilden  itself  in  the  trailing  garments  of 
the  past,  it  had  become  a  via  dolorosa  to 
hitn.      To-night,  the   bitterness    of   years 
ha-d    reached    its   culminating   point  :    he 
had  just  been  requested  by  the  members 
of  his  Kirk  session  to  witlidraw  fi-om  the 
in(>eting,  as  they  had  matters  to  discviss 
which  his  presence  impeded. 

Very  well  did  he  know  what  these 
matters  were  ;  they  affected  him,  and 
him  alone.  When  he  had  passed  through 
the  ^vicket  and  closed  it  with  trembling 
hand,  he  walked,  with  slow,  reluctant 
g-ait,  up  the  gravel  path  between  the 
la»tirel  bushes  to  his  own  door.    A  strange 
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deep  heaviness  and  hush  seemed  to  charge 
the  air,  making  the  darkness  yet  more 
intense.  The  minister  drew  a  long,  deep 
breath,  and  raised  his  eyes  to  the  impene- 
trable sky.  There  was  mute  prayer  in 
that  look,  but  it  brought  him  no  com- 
fort.. For  the  time  being,  the  bitterness 
of  his  relations  with  humanity  seemed 
to  shut  out  the  tenderness  of  the  Divine 
Being,  whose  strength  had  upheld  the 
minister  oft-times  as  he  passed  through 
thjB  wilderness. 

As  he  opened  the  door  and  the  light  of 
the  hall  lamp  fell  upon  him,  it  revealed 
the  bent  figure  of  an  old  man,  with  a 
thin,  keen,  intellectual  face  crowned  by 
snowy  hair,  the  face  of  a  student  and  a 
sufferer — a  lonely  man  whom  few  under- 
stood. 

Hearing  the  door  open  at  least  an  hour 
earlier  than  she  had  expected,  his  house- 
keeper, Christina  Bennett,  came  bustling 
from  her  kitchen  with  some  concern 
visible  on  her  kind,  comfortable  face. 

"It's  surely  been  a  short  meetin'  the 
night,  sir?"  she  said  inquiringly. 

"  It 's  not  over  yet,  Christina,"  the 
minister  answered.  *'I  hope  there's  a 
good  fire  in  my  study,  for  I  feel  it  cold, 
very  cold." 

"'Deed,  and  there's  no  fire,  sir,  worth 
speaking  of,"  answered  the  housekeeper; 
"and  if  you  feel  it  cauld,  ye  canna  be 
weel.  But  if  you  '11  come  into  the  kitchen 
and  sit  doon  in  my  chair  a  minute,  I'll 
sune  mak'  a  study  fire  for  ye." 

She  took  the  minister's  hat  from  his 
hand  in  her  quick,  brisk  fashion,  and  he 
followed  her  into  the  kitchen,  which  was 
a  bright,  cheery  place,  lit  by  a  ruddy 
fire.  An  old  -  fashioned  chintz  -  covered 
easy -chair  on  the  hearthrug  offered  a 
comfortable  resting-place,  into  which  the 
minister  droi:)ped  wearily,  holding  out 
his  thin  hands  gratefully  to  the  glowing 
heat.  Although  consumed  with  curiosity 
as  to  the  sudden  ending  of  the  session 
meeting,      Christina     restrained      herself 
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until  ahe  should  have  doctored  the  study 
fire.  She  proceeded  there  with  an  aiinfnl 
of  wood,  and  quickly  a  pleasant  crackling 
from  the  other  side  of  tlie  hall  indicated 
that  the  Are  was  set  in  motion. 

When  she  came  back,  after  carefully 
closing  the  door  behind  her,  she  stood 
still  in  the  mid<l]e  of  the  kitchen  floor 
and  regarded  the  minister  with  a  com- 
prehensive and  anxious  look.  All  at  once 
she  seemed  to  realise  tliat  the  master 
she  had  served  so  faithfully  and  long 
was  a  feeble  old  man  tottering  on  the 
brink  of  the  grave.  This  thought  sent 
a  sudden  stab  to  her  heart,  and  gave  a 
certain  shrillness  to  her  voice  ajs  she  re- 
peated the  question  alxtut  the  meeting. 

"It  is  not  over  yet,  Christina,"  said 
the  minister  mildly.  "  Mr,  Rattray  told 
uie  it  was  the  desire  of  the  meeting  that 
I  shi^uld  withdraw,  which,  of  course,  I 
did  at  once,  understanding  that  I  was 
the  subject  which  they  wislied  to  discuss." 

Cliristina  stood  silent  a  moment  witli 
her  arms  folded.  A  certain  haitl  look 
came  upon  her  Avide,  plea-^nt  mouth, 
and  she  felt  disposed  to  utter  some  plain 


remarks     about     the     Kirk 
W  i  1  d  ersliaugh . 

"I  have  known  for  some  time,  Cliri^ 
tina,"  said  the  minister,  in  a  slow,  paiufiil 
voice,  "that  my  services  are  no  loi!(;rf 
acceptable  as  they  were  to  my  penpli 
Tlie  reason  for  this,  I  suppose,  is  nnl  f.sr 
to  seek,  I  am  old  and  spent,  and  th^y 
desire  a  young  man  in  my  pla«e,'' 

"  If  ye  are  auld  and  spent,  sir,"  ?^t '■ 
Christina,  indignation  and  eiuotiou  stn.- 
giiug  for  the  mastery  in  her  voitf,  "i^ 
wlia's  service  hae  ye  si)ent  yonrst)'  ! 
should  like  to  ken  ?  Eh !  I  tvohW  j'l-' 
like  tt>  let  them  hae  my  tougue  for  li>' 
minutes  in  the  vestry.  I  wad  Kirk  :-- 
sion  them  1  A  bonnj-  Kirk  se.ssion  ili'; 
are,  with  that  upstart  Rattraj-  at  tli' ■ 
head  ! " 

"  Hush,  Christina,"  said  the  miui>ir' 
mildly,  trying  to  i-estrain  the  oxitpoiiriu 
of  his  faithful  servant's  wratU.  ""I  ■■:*■ 
not  listen  to  such  word.s.  It  is  a  li.i:' 
case,  of  course;  but  they  have  right  " 
their  side.  I  will  save  them  the  pain' 
duty  by  sending  in  my  resignation  li- 
very night." 


God's  Opportunity. 
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"*Deed,  and  yell  do  a  heap  less,"  said 
Christina  indignantly.  "  What  for  should 
you  resign?  Ye  have  been  minister  o' 
Wild^shaugh  for  forty  years,  and  what- 
ever they  may  say,  there  *8  no'  a  minister 
in  the  country-side  can  preach  the  Oospel 
like  ye.  It's  that  they  dinna  like,  sir. 
They  want  a  young  man  that  has  neither 
hope  or  Gospel  in  him,  so  that  he  may 
preach  to  suit  them,  Pharisees  that  they 
are ! " 

"Christina,"  said  the  minister  tremb- 
lingly, "will  you  hold  your  peace?  I 
know  very  well  that  your  words  are 
actuated  by  your  devotion  to  me ;  but 
they  are  not  becoming,  and  I  pray  that 
they  may  not  be  true.  See  if  my  fire 
has  kindled,  in  order  that  I  may  go  to 
my  own  room." 

Thus  rebuked,  but  not  at  all  humbled 
or  convinced,  Christina  bounced  into  the 
study  and  gave  the  unoffending  fire  a 
vigorous  iK>ke.  The  minister  followed 
her  there,  and  drawing  in  his  worn 
leather  chair  to  the  fire,  sat  down,  not 
giving  Christina  the  slightest  encourage- 
ment to  remain  or  to  utter  another  word. 
About  half  an  hour  later  a  loud  and 
imperative  knock  came  to  the  front  door, 
and  Christina,  with  a  very  forbidding 
look  on  her  face,  made  haste  to  open  it. 
Her  expression  did  not  become  pleasanter 
as  she  recognised  the  figiu*e  of  Alexander 
Rattray,  the  chief  merchant  and  leading 
resident  in  Wildershaugh,  as  well  as 
ruling  elder  in  the  Kirk  session. 

"Good -evening,  Christina,"  he  said 
affably;  "is  the  minister  in?"* 

"Pine  ye  ken  he's  in,"  she  snapped. 
'*  I  wonder  ye  dinna  think  black,  burning 
shame  o'  yoursel',  Sandy  Rattray,  to 
stand  there  and  ask  if  he  is  in,  kennin' 
what  your  errand  is  I " 

At  this  unexpected  outburst  the  mer- 
chant's rubicund  face  reddened  a  little 
niore. 

"I  do  not  wish  te  hear  any  of  your 
impertinence,  woman,"  he  said  angrily ; 
"and  it  shows  how  very  little  control 
the  minister  has  over  his  own  household 
when  you  would  dare  to  speak  in  such  a 
manner  to  me.  I  shall  not  fail  te  com- 
plain to  him  about  it." 

"  Oh,  ye  can  say  what  ye  like  abovit 
nae,  my  man,"  said  Christina  in  lofty 
scorn.  "  It  '11  neither  mak'  me  up  or 
down  wi'  the  minister.  Ye 're  a  bonnie 
lot  to  hand  a  meetin'  te  send  the  minister 
away;    and   I   hope   he'll   stand   on   his 


richts  and  snap  his  thoomb  at  ye.  Fine 
ye  ken  he  can  bide  if  he  likes." 

These  words  goaded  the  merchant  into 
such  anger  that  he  could  not  trust  him- 
self to  speak  further  with  the  woman. 
He  therefore  brushed  past  h^  and,  with- 
out knock  or  ceremony,  himself  opened 
the  minister's  study  door. 

Mr.  Gilruth,  having  heard  the  voices  at 
the  door,  stood  up  expectantly  when  the 
elder  entered.  There  i^as  a  silent  dignity 
and  pathos  in  the  old  man's  attitude  and 
look  which  made  a  certain  impression  on 
the  sordid  soul  of  the  man  who  had 
striven  so  hard  to  serve  his  own  ends. 

"  I  have  come,  Mr  Gilruth,"  he  said 
rather  quickly,  "to  intimate  to  you  the 
result  of  the  meeting  " 

"  I  am  waiting  to  hear  it,  sir,"  said  the 
minister  quietly. 

"After  a  good  deal  of  discussion,  Mr. 
Gilruth,  the  meeting  have  unanimously 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  will  be 
in  the  best  interests  of  the  church  to  ap- 
point a  colleague  for  you  without  delay 
—a  coUe'ague  and  successor,"  repeated  the 
merchant  pointedly.  "And  it  has  been 
decided  to  offer  you  a  retiring  allowance." 

"How  comes  it  that  you  alone  bear 
the  decision  of  the  meeting  to  me,  Mr. 
Rattray?"  inquired  the  minister  mildly. 
"It  is  usual  for  two  elders  to  wait  upon 
the  minister  on  such  an  imp>ortant  oc- 
casion." 

"  Well,  to  tell  the  truth,  sir,"  said  the 
merchant  with  a  hint  of  impatience  in 
his  voice,  "no  one  else  would  come.  Of 
course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  feeling  in 
the  matter,  and  we  are  all  prepared  to 
admit  that  it  i^  a  little  hard  on  you;  but 
at  the  same  time  the  interests  of  the 
church  have  to  be  considered,  and,  with- 
out wishing  to  hurt  your  feelings,  it  is 
my  duty  to  point  out  to  you  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  to  get  a  hold  of  the 
young  members  of  the  congregation,  or 
they  will  be  lost  to  us  altogether." 

"You  think,  then,"  said  the  minister, 
with  a  slight  sad  smile,  "  that  the  interests 
of  the  youth  of  the  church  have  suffered 
during  my  ministry?" 

"  Well,  you,  see,  sir,"  said  the  merchant, 
with  an  assumption  of  greater  know- 
ledge, "you  know  as  well  as  I  do  that 
young  minds  require  different  mental 
and  spiritual  food  from  those  who  are 
older  and  more  exi^erienced.  It  is  neces- 
sary that  to  keep  the  hold  of  these  young 
minds  a  minister  should  march  with  the 
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times— should  be  up-to-date,  as   it  were. 
You  follow  me,  I  hope." 

"I  follow  your  words  certainly,"  said 
the  minister.  "Their  special  significance 
for  me  at  the  present  moment  is  that  I 
am  out  of  date.  Well,  it  may  be  so ;  but, 
so  far  as  spiritual  matters  are  concerned, 
Mr.  Rattray,  I  would  remind  you  that 
there  is  only  one  Gospel,  and  that  no  man 
dare  tamper  with  it.  It  has  been  found 
sufficient  for  young  and  old  through  all 
the  ages,  and  though  many  false  doctrines 
have  been  offered  to  us,  none  have  ever 
shaken  that  blessed  Gospel  at  its  founda- 
tions. It  still  remains  the  only  antidote 
for  human  pain  and  the  only  salvation 
for  human  souls." 

"That's  all  very  well  in  the  main, 
Mr.  Gilruth,"  said  the  merchant  a  trifle 
impatiently,  "  but  that  is  wandering  away 
from  the  point.  I  am  sure  that  you  will 
not  wish  to  make  the  position  of  the 
church  at  this  crisis  more  painful  than 
it  need  be.  It  is  the  ^vish  and  decision  of 
the  congregation  that  some  change  should 
be  made,  and  that  at  once.  As  you  know, 
we  are  far  from  being  a  rich  congrega- 
tion, and  when  it  is  proposed  to  offer  * 
you  continued  residence  in  the  Manse 
and  fifty  pounds  a  year,  I  am  sure  that 
you  must  acknowledge  that  the  church 
is  acting  as  generously  as  it  can  be  ex- 
pected to  act." 

"Oh,  yes,  that  is  all  right,"  said  the 
minister  with  difficulty.  "I  shall  be 
much  obliged  to  you,  Mr.  Rattray,  if 
you  will  withdraw;  I  prefer  not  to  dis- 
cuss these  details  with  you.  After  all, 
they  are  immaterial,  and  do  not  affect 
the  fact  that  my  ministry  in  Wilders- 
haugh  is  over.  You  can  go  back  to  the 
Kirk  session,  if  they  are  waiting  the  result 
of  this  strange  interview,  and  tell  them 
that  they  will  hear  from  me  in  the  course 
of  the  next  four-and-twenty  hours,  and 
I  would  prefer  not  to  have  any  further 
talk  with  you  or  any  of  them  on  the 
matter." 

"I  see  that  you  are  not  going  to  accept 
the  inevitable  gracefully,"  said  Rattray, 
who  had  a  coarse  strain  in  him  and  could 
not  understand  the  peculiar  bitterness 
and  humiliation  of  which  the  old  man's 
heart  was  full.  When  he  would  again 
have  spoken,  however,  the  minister,  with 
a  peremptory  wave  of  his  hand,  indicated 
the  door,  and  promptly  rang  the  bell  for 
Christina  to  show  the  unwelcome  visitor 
out. 


"I  see  that  you  are  harbouring  a  i)er- 
sonal  resentment  against  me,  Mr.  Gilruth/' 
said  Rattray  somewhat  sourly  as'  he 
moved  towards  the  door,  "which  I 'must 
say  is  neither  justified  nor  fitting  in  the 
circumstance.  I  have  long  kno^vn,  of 
course,  that  you  have  personally  disliked 
me— jealous  a  little,  perhaps,  of  my  grow- 
ing influence  in  the  place." 

Rattray  paused  suddenly,  for  the  usu- 
ally mild  and  gentle  expression  on  the 
minister's  fine  face  had  changed  to  oiie 
of  righteous  anger. 

"Sir,"  he  cried  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
"  I  will  not  bandy  words  with  you.  What 
you  are  I  neither  know  nor  care.  You 
are  answerable  for  your  deeds  only  to 
your  Maker,  as  I  am.  He  will  hold  you 
responsible,  I  doubt  not,  for  your  insult 
of  this  night  to  a  poor,  feeble  old  man," 

Witli  that  Christina  opened  the  door, 
and  Rattray  was  thus  prevented  utter- 
ing further  spieech.  When  he  had  witli- 
drawn,  the  minister  walked  swiftly  to 
the  door  and  locked  it  after  him.  He  wa.«« 
ashamed  and  pained  by  his  momentary 
outburst,  and  yet  he  was  but  fledb  an<l 
blood,  and  the  man's  insolent  and  patron- 
ising demeanour  had  been  more  tdian  he 
could  bear. 

He  threw  himself  into  his  chair  again 
and  covered  his  face  with  his  liand.':. 
Great  hot  tears,  wrung  from  tRo  depth? 
of  a  wounded  heart,  forced  theinaelves 
between  his  thin  fingers  and  fell  imiieeded 
to  the  floor.  For  forty  years  lie  hatl 
gone  in  and  out  among  the  peofple  of 
WildershaiJgh,  sharing  their  joys  an<l 
sorrows,  spending  himself  in  tJbbeir  ser- 
vice, and  now  they  would  none  'Of  him. 
He  had  given  them  his  youth,  iSs  he^t 
work,  his  means,  reserving  barely'  janongh 
to  cover  his  simple  needs ;  and,  fo  t  now 
that  he  was  old  and  infirm  Hasf  east 
him  off.  Though  he  did  not  believe  that 
the  voice  of  Rattray  was  that  of  the 
whole  congregation,  the  fact  tiiat  a 
session  meeting  had  beeti  called  to  disrasi* 
his  deposition  was  significant  of  the 
attitude  of  at  least  a  p)ortion  of  the 
people.  He  had  no  redress,  nor  did  he 
wish  to  seek  any.  To  his  keen,  proud, 
sensitive  heart  the  only  course  open  t4» 
him  was  to  gird  up  his  loins  and  go-  Bui 
whither?  Well  did  he  know  that  in  the 
great  busy  mart  of  life  there  is  no  rcxim 
for  the  old;  that  even  the  middle-«ge*l 
have  to  jostle  and  push  for  standing- 
room.    The  world  and  its  re^vards  are  for 
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the  young,  the  vigorous,  the  buoyant, 
not  for  such  as  he.  He  was  absolutely 
penniless.  Only  yesterday  he  had  -given 
the  last  five-ix)und  note  of  his  quarter  s 
salary  to  a  poor  woman  who,  unless 
succour  came,  would  be  homeless. 

The  old  man  shivered  before  the  warm 
glow  of  the  fire,  thinking  that  soon  he 
might  be  numbered  with  the  outcast  and 
the  homeless.  Then  a  strange  sweetness 
seemed  to  filter  through  the  gloom  of 
his  awful  desolation,  and  a  new  sense 
of  kinship  with  the  persecuted  Christ 
raised  him  high  above  the  woes  of 
earth  and  set  him  within  the  Holy 
Place.  "  The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds 
of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where,  to  lay  His  head," 
"Behold  the  hour  cometh,  is  now  come, 
that  ye  shall  be  scattered,  every  man  to 
his  own,  and  shall  leave  me  alone."  **  My 
soul  is  exceeding  sorrowful,  even  unto 
death." 

These  words,  wrung  from  the  Master 
in  the  Gethsemane  of  his  brief  earthly 
life,  followed  each  other  through  the  old 
man's  mind,  bringing  soothing  comfort 
with  them.  And  then,  being  strangely 
worn  out  by  the  strain  of.  the  past  hours, 
he  fell  asleep. 

So  Christina  found  him  when  she 
brought  in  a  bulky  packet  w^hich  had 
come  by  the  evening's  post.  Tears  sprang 
afresh  in  her  wet  eyes  as  she  surveyed 
his  worn  white  face,  upon  which  Grod  had 
laid  the  seal  of  His  own  peace. 

Becoming  conscious  at  length  of  her 
presence,  he  stirred  in  his  chair  and 
opened  his  eyes. 

**  It  is  you,  Christina,"  he  said  with  a 
smile.  "I  dreamed  I  was  in  heaven,  and 
I  am  not  fain  to  come  back  to  earth." 

"  Umph  I  I  dinna  wonder ;  but  it  '11  come 
richt,  sir,  dinna  fear.  The  Lord '11  be 
mindfu'  o'  His  ain." 

Then  she  handed  him  the  letter  whicli 
she  had  carefully  opened  first  with  the 
ivory  paper-knife.  It  was  a  very  official- 
looking  document,  and  after  the  minister 
had  adjusted  his  spectacles  and  studied 
it  for  a  moment,  he  shook  his  head. 

"  I  don't  seem  to  comprehend  it,  Christ- 
ina," he  said.     "Read  it  aloud." 

She  took  it  from  him,  nothing  loth, 
and  read  aloud  in  a  voice  which  took  a 


triumphant  and  joyous  note  as  she  pro- 
ceeded. 

"48,  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh. 

"  October  28th,  !»-. 

.  "  Dear  Sir, — We  are  instructed  by  oiir 
corresponding  firm  in  Kimberley,  South 
Africa,  to  inform  you  that,  in  terms  of 
the  will  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Syme  of 
that  city,  and  some  time  of  Wildershaugh, 
in  the  county  of  Lanark,  you  are  the 
sole  legatee  of  the  late  Mr.  Walter  Syme, 
whose  personal  estate,  amounting  to  about 
£12,000,  is  left  absolutely  and  uncondition- 
ally to  you.  The  enclosed  letter,  written 
by  Mr.  Syme  on  his  deathbed,  w^e  have 
been  asked  to  forward  to  you.  Awaiting 
yoiu*  instructions,  We  are,  yours  faith- 
fully, «*  Yimn,  MOWATT  &  Retid." 

The  enclosed  letter  the  minister  took  in 
his  trembling  fingers,  and  read  with  great 
wonder  and  thanksgiving  in  his  heart, 
yet  it  rebuked  him  f6r  his  momentary 
lack  of  faith. 

"Dear  Mr.  Gilruth,  —  Perhaps  you 
have  forgotten  Wat  Syme,  but  he  has 
not  forgotten  you,  nor  the  fact  that  you 
paid  twenty  pounds  out  of  your  own 
pocket  once  to  save  him  from  disgrace 
and  give  Imn  another  chance.  I  never 
forgot  the  words  you  spoke  to  me  that 
day  at  the  Broomielaw,  and  though  I 
have  made  money  out  here,  it  is  clean 
money,  and  you  need  not  be  afraid  to 
spend  it — every  penny  is  my  own  honest 
earning.  It  seems  hard  to  die  when  a 
man  is  in  his  prime,  but  somehow  I*m 
not  afraid.  Since  the  day  I  parted  from 
you  I  have  been  able  to  believe  that 
there  is  a  merciful  Grod.  And  that  is 
another  and  the  greatest  service  you 
did  to  the  wastrel  everybody  had  a  bad 
word  for,  &nd  nobody  a  good  one.  So 
good-bye  till  we  meet  again. — Your  grate- 

^"1  "Walter  Syme." 

"Cast  thy  bread  upon  the  waters,  and 
it  shall  return  after  many  days,"  said 
the  old  man  with  the  glow  of  a  renewed 
faith  in  his  weary  heart.  After  a  moment 
he  clasped  his  hands  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  and  these  words  fell  tremblingly 
from  his  lips:  "Lord,  help  Thou  mine 
unbelief." 


"Now  Jmub  ■ 


By  tbe  Venerable  Arcbdeacon   Wynne,    D.D. 

'I  come  Into  the  rlllaEe.  bot  was  Btill  in  tlie  placs  wtiorp  MsiiJiu  me 


II."— St.  John  tL  30. 


MARTHA,  the  Histei'  of  LKnanis,  was 
one  will)  ruuld  tittle  iindei-etAnd  our 
Iifii-<i's  very  delibemU-  inovfinctib^ 
whfii  tin  His  way  to  Bethany. 
She  sent  tn  Hiiri  when  Lazanus  was  sick, 
Htid  He  iilMidt>  two  duyii  still  ill  the  plAce 
ivhei*  H*'  had  t'cceivert  the  message.  Then, 
wht*  LiHzarus  wsw  dead.  He  croaited  the 
.loi'dan.  and  came  ftnd  stopped  somewhere 
outside  the  village,  resting,  peihtvps,  in 
some  spot  nf  shade  after  His  WTHiying 
journey.  -There  Martha  met  Him,  and  nljiioat 
I'eproachi'd  Him  for  His  delay.  She  spoke 
lis  often  a  doctor  or  clergyman  is  spoken 
til  in  tliese  daj-s  hy  eager  relative*  of  the 
sick,  who  think  an  hour's  unavoidable  delay 
is  »  mai'k  <if  heartless  indiffereiict*.  And 
then  Martha  hurried  off  to  hasten  Mary 
1(1  the  spot.  And  when  Mary  came.  Jchiim 
WHS  still  in  the  same  place  wheif  niai-tha 
had  niet  Him.  He  had  not  advanced  n-  Htep 
nearer  to  the  h<iuse  of  mourning,  nor  Ui  the 
(lead  man's  grave.  To  all  appearances.  He 
was  taking  the  matter,  which  so  keenly 
wrung  the  sisters'  heartB.  very  quietly.  He 
did  not  hurry  things  foi'warii,  or  bid  the 
vilJagerH  point  out   to  Him  quickly  the  place 
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of  the  tonili.  It  was  only  after  Mary's  in- 
terview that  He  at  last  put  forth  His  power, 
and  did  the  givat  wolider  which  has  for  ever 
made  the  name  of  Litznrus  reiiowned. 

In  nil  this  our  Lord  acted  consistently  with 
a  principle  often  seen  in  His  dealings  with 
men.  At  the  risk  nf  perplexing,  or  even 
irritating,  the  bereaved  .'listers.  He  approached 
His  work  of  inei-cy  with  deliberation.  But 
so  He  often  acted,  not  th(^l  alone.  On 
another  occasion  of  extreme  danger.  He  ptit 
off  His  coming  on  the  sea  to  save  _  the 
disciples  in  a  storui  till  the  fourth  watch  of 
the  night.  Yet  on  another.  He  slept  in 
the  boat  when  terror  wa,s  all  around.  But 
these  were  only  In  keeping  v;ith  the  yet 
mure  ■■emarkable  facts  that  the  Savioui- 
who  was.  fnini  the  foundation  of  the  world. 
appointed  to  come  in  hnnmu  flesh,  allowed 
thousands  of  yeai-s  tn  pass  befoi*  He  took 
our  natnre  upon  Him ;  and  when  He  did 
come,  when  He  had  become  man,  and  all 
seemed  ready  f<ir  His  atoning  sacrifice.  He 
spent  thirty  years  in  solitude  and  apparent 
inactitm  before  He  opened  His  lips  to  tench 
or  stretched  fortli  His  hand  to  s*ive. 

There    must     be    a    principle    in     all     this. 
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lltoBe  who  arc  eager  and  impetuous  to  h«> 
up  and  doing  the  moment  they  hear  a 
call  to  action  arc  tempted  to  attribute  undiii> 
delay  U>  One  mighty  to  savp.  But  they 
have  something  to  leani  here  from  Jemis 
Christ.  No  one  can  call  in  qiiextion  Hi« 
tender  love  for  that  family  nt  Bethany,  nor 
Uta  almighty  power  to  save.  ,  Hia  -  delay^^ 
then,  cannot  have  been  from  indiflwviice, 
and  cannot  have  been  from  doubt ->  of,  the 
reeult.    Moreover,    it    would    seem    that    the 

aimply  that  He 

time  for  the 
eicknees  to  end 
in  death,  eo 
that  a  greater 
miracle  mi^ht 
bring  to  God 
greater  glory  ; 
f4ir  aft*r  Laz- 
arus wae  dead, 
and  Christ  was 
actually  on  Uls 
way  to  raise 
him.  He  still 
delayed,  and  Bt. 
John  especially 
calls  attention 
to  the  fact.  He 
did  not  hurry 
to  dry  Mary's 
tears  the  sooner. 
When  Mary 
came,  Jesus  wa-i 
not  yet  entered 
into  the  village, 
but  was  still  in 
the  place  where, 
perhaps  an  hour 
or  two  befo:*, 
Martha  had  met 

Christ's      iva- 


foi- 


fussy,  fidgety  manner  of  doing  things,  \sa^\ 
a  great  show  of  preparation  ajid  of  awi' 
is  often  a  sign  of  weakness  And  imcertaj- 
and  with  Christ  there  was  neither.  The  >._ 
sublime  deliberateneea  which  is  seen  in  ;: 
movements  of  Nature  is  seen  in  the  '*■■:■ 
ings  of  grace ;  and  do  what  \re  will,  h : 
as  we  may,  pray  as  we  do,  we  cannot  hi-- 
either. 

And    why,    then,    does    the     Psalmi.-t    ■. 
and    why    do    we    so    often     repeat    in 
prayers— 
"OGoa.matc^' 


of 


ing  not  only  all 

feverish      haste,  1''"°"'    "«""' '"« 

but'  even    what 

might  seem  reasonable  promptitude,  as  men 
speak,  was  drawn  from  the  intensity,  and  not 
the  weakness,  of  His  spiritual  Being.  It  was 
the  greatness,  not  the  jxiverty,  of  His  trustfid 
dependence  which  delayed  His  steps.  The 
certainty  of  a  Father's  jn-esence.  and  of  the 
coming  hoiu-  of  trimnph  over  death,  was  in 
Him  so  perfect  that  He  neithei'  hastenetl  t« 
put  to  the  proof  the  efBcacy  of  His  summons 
'^  the  dead,  nor  to  reassure  the  bystanders 
(juickly,  lest  they  should  either  deride  or 
doubt  Him.  Certainty  of  faith  is  the  remedy 
for  excitement  and  huiTy,  "  He  that  lie- 
lie  veth     shall    not    make     haste."      All     that 


faith 

the  man&o'jii 
Jesus  ivTfals.  ! 
iiia.y  hpdp-ji'lc' 
wbetht-r  Ji-u' 
believinf  *•■" 
would  savu  -■ 

'•   O         L:  -^. 

moke    h*."'    ' 

faith  wer- 
perfect,  Itr:  - 
(  _       the    Far!:    • 

Aud     .<<. 

thoO^    DO    ~ 

of   rebuke   (1 
lie implifd  nh 

tial  fai\h.  '-^ 
inou    LT:!;!.-  ■■• 

aid,       vrt.      ' 
these  jil'^' -  ■*- 
WTSKE,    D.D.  quent  S(\.v  => 

!.«.&,«««.  ir.i  If  is.  He  trJt- 

serve    Him   closely   that    there    is    sonieiiJ  - 
higher  than   to  say— "O  Lord,  make  s[x^i; 


Let  us  consider  two  or  three  kinil; 
cii'cunistances  in  which  our  Lord's  actii'::  ■■ 
the  case  of  the  death  aud  i-esurretlinn 
Ijizarus  may  teach  us.  And  we  niu.--t  i 
on  one  side  those  circumstances  in  u^ 
the  delay  must  be  set  down  in  chief  mf:ti 
to  our  stothfulnesH  or  inaction. 

Take  two  examples  in  which,  when  " 
feel  and  know  we  have  done  all  wi'  c^■ 
delays  which  we  cannot  at  first  undt'i^i''t 
111*  part  of  God's  plan  ■of  dealing  wiih  u?. 
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How  intensely  does  every  faithful  Chris- 
tian heart  pray  against  the  power  of  in- 
dwelling sin  I  Taught  by  the  Spirit  of  Ood 
to  hate  it  and  dread  it,  he  is  daily  praying 
that  he  may  never  commit  the  besetting  sin 
Again.  His  whole  desire  is  that  his  too 
familiar  temptation  may  not  recur,  or  that, 
if  it  does,  it  may  be  powerless  to  shake  him. 
'^That  hasty  temper,  showing  itself  in  words 
which  bring  such  dishonour  on  the  Name  he 
lH*ars,  when  shall  it  be  sweetened  and  con- 
ti'oUed?  Those  impure  thoughts,  which  war 
against  a  soiil  that  longs  to  be  without 
<jne  imchaste  desire,  why  do  they,  long 
played  against,  retiu-n  like  a  flood?  Those 
doubting  fears,  which  spoil  the  courage  of 
the  worker  and  the  cheerful  endurance  of 
the  sufferer  in  adverse  worldly  circumstances, 
why  do  they  not  for  ever  vanish?  Have 
we  not  wrestled  and  prayed  that  neither 
doubts,  wrong  thoughts,  nor  sullen  tempers 
might  overcome  us  ever  again? 

And  yet  our  victory  is  slow.  The  months 
pass  by,  and  we  seem  little  nearer  to  that 
which  we  have  so  earnestly  asked. 

Let  relief  be  found  in  a  study  of  the  life- 
work  of  our  Lord.  There  wei'e  times  when, 
while  men  were  yet  speaking.  He  granted  their 
desh-e.  But  some  of  His  most  merciful  works 
were  only  done  after  delays  which  seemed,  to 
superficial  thought,  unkind.  Think,  in  addition 
to  those  mentioned  already,  of  the  story  of  the 
mother  of  the  suffering  girl  tormented  with 
the  demon,  whom  He  kept  so  strangely  wait- 
ing at  the  coast  of  Sidon,  and  never  say  that 
His  dealings  are  signs  of  indifference. 

It  is  a  commonplace  to  trace  in  that  delay 
a,  purpose  of  discipline  and  of  training  in  the 
work  of  prayer.  Such  purpose  must  lie  also 
in  the  very  gradual  and  secret  way  in  which 
He  answers  prayer  for  growth  in  grace.  It  is 
for  growth  we  asked,  and  growth  always 
t^ikes  time.  The  w^ill  has  a  large  part  to  play 
in  this  process  of  vital  growth,  and  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  such  as  our  prayers  desire  can 
only  he  the  result  of  many  acts,  in  each 
of  which  our  will  and  God's  grace  must 
meet. 

Again,  what  prayers  offered  before  God 
ai-e  more  intense  and  frecjuent  than  prayers 
for  the  spiiitual  welfare  of  a  beloved  child  ? 
What  desire  is  more  pure  and  more  passionate 
than  that  God  would  draw  the  hearts  of  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  Himself  ?  We  long  for 
the  day  of  the  soul's  awakening,  for  definite 
proof  that  the  time  of  decision  has  arrived, 
and  our  children  stand  resolved  on  the  side  of 
faith  and  duty. 

And  yet,  xohat  prayers  are  more  frequently 
met  by  strange  disappointments,  at  least  for 
a  time— which,  to  the  deeply  anxious  parent, 
seems  terribly  long  ?  We  would  see  the  results 
without  the  maturing  delays  of  the  piK)ce8s. 


We  forget  that  spiritual  decision  is  a  fiiiit,  a 
sort  of  harvest  time,  for  which  the  husband- 
man must  have  **  long  patience,'*  until  he 
receive  the  early  and  the  latter  rain.  And 
often  we  are  full  of  dread  of  the  future 
because  we  do  not  reap  as  soon  as  we  have 
sown. 

Did  we  remember,  first,  that  the  sound- 
est and  sui-est  works  of  God  are  those  which 
take  time  to  consolidate ;  and  again,  that 
it  is  according  to  our  Lord's  known  prin- 
ciples to  work  secretly,  and  often,  as  in 
Nature,  make  no  sign  that  He  is  workinjj 
— we  should  continue  to  pray  with  the  most 
complete  hopefulness.  We  do  not  see  the 
underground  root-growth.  We  do  not  see  th^, 
rising  of  the  sap  :  but  both  must  precede  the 
opening  of  leaf  or  flower.  Ought  it  not  to 
suffice  ,  us  ttiat  God  has  promised  to  hear 
prayers  offered  according  to  His  will,  especi- 
ally if  we  know  that  we  are  doing  oiur  best 
not  to  fail  oiu*  children  in  other  ways  ? 
.  There  is  one  more  way  in  which  our  Lord's 
ciiample  in  this  story  of  the  miracle  at  Bethany 
may  instruct  us. 

We  are  called  to  be  **  workers  with  Him*" 
Is  not  the  lesson,  then,  that  we  must  learn  to 
keep  in  step  with  Him  ?  We  must  not  push 
forward  ;  we  must  not  drag  backward.  It  is 
He  who  must  give  the  time  and  the  word. 
Are  we  working  in  His  Church  for  our  own 
honour  or  His,  for  our  own  purposes  or  His, 
in  our  own  strength  or  His,  in  our  own  way 
or  His  ? 

It  is.  a  serious  question  for  all  who  are 
taking  any  part  in  spiritual  or  social  Chris- 
tian work.  If  it  is  in  H18  work  that  we 
are  engaged,  then,  whatever  we  may  wish  or 
think,  we  nmst  learn  to  do  it  in  His  way  and 
in  His  time.  If  you  are  too  impatient 
to  await  God's  time,  and  are  determined  to 
make  your  own,  you  will  probably  not  only 
lose  your  labour  but  create  a  prejudice  against 
your  cause. 

The  worker  for  God  must*seek  to  be  always 
prepared,  always  ready,  never  unarmed,  never 
cold  and  careless ;  and,  praying  that  God 
would  use  him,  he  is  sure,  in  due  time,  to 
hear  the  welcome  word,  '*  iVow;— "  now  bend 
your  back  to  the  oar;  now  strike  in  your 
note  of  the  chord;  now  give  the  vigorous 
pull  to  the  rope ;  now  say,  **  At  Thy  word  I 
will  let  down  the  net." 

In  one  hour,  when  you  have  learned  the 
full  meaning  of  being  a  **  worker  with  Him," 
you  shall  see  what  He  can  do  through  one 
who  is  ready  w^ithout  being  impatient.  You 
shall  find  that,  even  if  He  has  perplexed  you 
by  remaining  still  in  the  place  where  He  was, 
this  does  not  abate  one  jot  from  the  awaken- 
ing power  of  the  Divine  voice  Avhen,  at  the 
right  moment.  He  speaks  the  quickening  words, 
"  Lazarus,  come  forth  ! 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 

DIFFICITLT     POBITION. 


>W  tired  ;ou  miut  be ! 
Come  in,  my  dear"; 
nnd  Jojoe  drew  her 
buBband  inside  the 
little  hall  and  the 
door  KM  shut. 

PalgraTe'B  existence 
was  fortrotti>n.  He 
was  left  BUndinc  nt 
the    top    of    the    sUir- 

of  SUV  pressed  ffel- 

H*    wended   his 

war    back    to    hiB 

hoCei        pondering' 

over  the  irony   of   fate   tuat   cond^oiaed   a  woman 

like  Joyce  to  a  life  bo  utterly   uncongenial  as   he 

felt  hers  to  be. 

"I  wonid  not  wait.  Joyce.  I  decided  at  the  last 
inoDieiit  to  take  the  train  from  Plymouth  and  give 
you  a  surprise,"  said  Henry  Hardy,  as  Joyce  pullwl 
him  down  into  an  easy-chair,  and  busied  herself 
in  getting  something-  ready  for  him  to  eat.  "  Why 
don'l  you  call  the  servant,  my  dear?''  went  on 
Mr.  Hardy.  "I  don't  like  to  see  you  doing  evcry- 
thinjf  yourself." 

*'0h,  we  are  not  rich  enoofFh  to  run  to  a  ser- 
vant," replied  Joyce,  trjinp  to  steady  her  yoiee, 
for  already  she  lett  that  the  meeting  had  stirred 
her  more  deeply  than  her  husband.  "'We  shall  be 
quite  poor,  Harry  dear,  but  nothing  will  matter 
much  now  we  are  to[;ether  again,  will  it?" 

"Oh,  1  shall  soon  be  able  to  alter  this,"  naid 
Mr.  Hardy.  "You  know  it  was  never  my  inten- 
tion that  .vou  should  have  to  work  for  your  livin^r. 
nnd  but  for  my  unfortunate  accident  you  should 
never  have  done  it." 

Joyce  felt  a  sudden  ti^^liteninp:  at  the  heart. 
This  was  the  Tiew,  tben,  that  her  husband  in- 
tended to  take  of  his  fall— an  accidenc,  a  mistake, 
a  misfortune,  but  not  a  fault !— and  the  vision  thai 
she  had  been  living  on  for  the  last  few  months  of 
a  life  purilied  by  Bufferinjr  faded  from  her  mind. 
Tears  gathered  to  her  eyc.i.  but  her  husband  rosi^ 
from  his  chair  and  kissed  them  away, 

"'My  poor  little  girl,"'  he  said  kindly,  "I  am 
sure  you  must  have  been  throu^'h  a  lot,  and  you 
have    been    so    brave    that    you   have    never   made 


a  fuss  about  it  :  hut  it  is  over,  Joyce.  T«li" 
me  to  lake  eare  of  you  again.  I  alisJi  nn"< 
get  a  situation,  and  althouch  my  besltli  b>-: 
fered  considerably  from  all  I  have  gon?  thrL- 
I  daresay  I  shall  soou  be  a»  strong  is  eiPt  i^- 

The  words  were  kind  eno ji;h.  bnt  tfaej  mid' '  ' 
feel  more  Btrongly  than  ever  the  pnlf  tint  stpa 
them.     She   had  hoped  t.)   help  her  hiistoml 
down    his   shame  :    she    hod   not    realisol  1^ 
would  feel  none, 

Daj-  by  day  the  conviction  wan  tuiwl  r 
her  that  in  thought  and  feciinj  she  uJ.'"'''- 
baud  were  stiil.  and  must  ever  be.  u  (if  »'=-' 
as   the   polp'i.      The  sitnatioQ    that  bf  W  I'-'-  ' 

was  no  question  of  his  capability  of  woitl«'-"=' 
references  were  demanded  there  were  WK  t'l  '■ 
given,  and  Henry  Hardy  had  to  letm  i;  ■" 
eiperience  that  a  man  who  lias  lost  his  el*' 
has  lost  his  all, 

"There  seems  nothing  left  to  sn  nnlm^.'-'-  ' 
who  has  made  one  mistake  in  tiff,  taken  w  •' 
step,  but  death,"  he  said  bitterly  to  J*?"  ■  I 
day.  when  he  had  returned  from  snolbtr  l^'" 
endeavour  U>  obOiin  employment.  I 

Joyce  looked  up  with   a  sich.    Kol  mif  •* ' 
husband  apparently  unable  to  help  in  drinfinirr 
to  the   mill,   but  she  was  conscious  tint  '"  "   I 
work   was  suffering,    Khe    did  not  (rt  tiif  Ifi-  | 
for  writing  that  was  absolutely  necfflaty '"'''"'' 
and    her    frequent    ab»ence9    from    homf  " 
pursuit  of   her  work  were   regardni  w  '  ""'"" 
grievance    by    her    hnsbond.    nhi)   wemfl  '■      ^ 
sight  of  the    fact  that    upon    ber  dtF"*' ' 
mutual    support.      The    ittraiu   no*  iinri! 
upon  Joyce,  and  she  looked  haggard  an;!  '■'- 

"Have  you  not    any   friends    that  ri'n  ■*   ' 
to    give    me    something    to    do  I "   contu'* 
Hardy  irritablj-.      "  Who   was   the  fine  f*iW  ' 
was  hfre  the  ftrst  night  that  I  came  honf '    ^ 

Joyce's  heart  sank.  Ask  Mr.  Piilj!r»"  ''' " 
her  husband  !  The  idea  was  simply  isW^J 
her ;  she  conld  never  brinst  herself  to  do 

"  I  don't    think    it  would  ,  be   any  pw 
Mr.   Polgrave   to  find   you   wort."  .<he  s**!  ^'^ 
'■  He  does  not  do  anjthing.     I  fancr  t^"    " 
private  means.      The  only  man  that  I  t»'"  ; 
would   be  likely  to  give  you  employmf^^'- '.  ^ 
Masters,  a  merchant,  to  whom  I  was  >nirwl»^' 

■■■Well,  really,  Joyce.  I  think  you  "t-'"  ' 
thought    of    applying    to    him    before.  «ip* 
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that  I  have  not  left  a  siogle  Btooe  nntaraed.  If 
you  will  giTe  me  hU  addreas,  I  'will  go  and  oall 
upon  him  to-morrow." 

Joyoe  had  Bpo>l«d  a  third  sheet  of  paper,  Eind 
looked  ap  deapairingljr. 

"  It  yon  will  let  mfl  be  qniet  tor  half  an  hour, 
Harry.  I  ehatl  bav«  finished  this  article,  and  then 
I  will  talk  it  over." 

Mr.  Hard;  roM  from  hia  seat  with  an  impatient 
sigh,  and  left  the  room,  and  presently  Joyce  heard 
the  outer  door  clo%  and  knew  that  he  had  left 
the  flat.  She  forced  her  attention  back  to  her 
work,  bnt  ended  at  last  with  a  aplicting  headache. 
She  waa  resting  in  an  easy  -  ohair  when  her 
husband  canie  in.  ag^n,  tnming  over  in  ber  mlud 
what  step  she  must  take  about  qbtaining  employ- 
ment lor  him. 

"  I  will  go  and  see  Mr.  Masters  myielf  to- 
morrow, Harry,"  ehe  said,  looking  up  with  a  sad 
little  Bmite. 

"Jost    SA    yon    like."     answered     Hard 
salkily.      "  t    feel  as  .  if   I   were   in   leadii 
oj^ain.     It  seems  a  little  odd   that   yon  8 
about  to  find  me  work.     Mind,  .1   won't 
OH  a  favour.      If   there   is  an 
opening    for     me.     well     and 
uood ; ,  but  plea«e  don't  repre- 
sent   me     as    an    object     of 

Joyce  flnshed  to  tht  roots  of 

■'  Your  character  is  safe  in 
my  hands.  Harrj',''  sliu  said 
gently. 

The  neit  morning,  when 
Hardy  had  gone  out,  Joyce 
started  for  Mr,  Masters'  office. 
She  had  been  there  once  be- 
fore, upon  his  bualnerfs ;  now 
Hhe  had  cume  upon  hvr  own, 
and  it  required  all  the  force 
of  her  will  to  make  her  enter. 
Twice  she  passed  the  door,  for 
resolution  failed  her.  At  last 
she  went  in,  and  sent  up  her 

■'  Yes,  Mr.  Masters  was  in, 
and  would  see  Mrs.  Hardy"; 
and  with  a  sinking  heart 
Joyce  followed  the  cieiJt  to 
Mr.  Maslcru'   private   room. 

Mr.  Blasters  came  forward 
with   his   pleasant   eajrer   wei- 

■  It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  see 
you  again,"  he  said  with  his 
kind  smile,  ■•  1  scolded  my 
mother  only  yesterday  for  let- 
ting you  slip  ao  long  out  of 
our  Bi~ht,  but  Bhe  told  nie 
that  she  hcd  written  ta  you 
Komo  weeks  oiro  and  that  you 
had  never  answered  her  letter, 


>  look  yoa  up  sgrain  i. 


BO   I  intended  t 
of  a  day  or  tn 

'■I  have  been  very  busy,"  said  Joyce  apolo^tic- 
alty ;  and  then  she  oame.  to  a  pause.  How  ws« 
she  going-  to  iutrodnoo  the  reason  for  her  visit? 

''  Ton  have  been  working  too  hard,  I  should 
say,"  said  Mr.  Masters,  glancing  at  her  face.  "  Do 
you  know  that  yon  look  very  ill  I  I  shall  tell  my 
mother  that  she  must  induce  yon  to  come  down 
to  Wilton  Place  for  a  visit ;  and  if  her  persuasions 
foil,   T   shall   '  tnm  on  '   Arthur." 

"  How  is  he  /  "  asked  Joyoe,  with  a  wistful 
smite.  The  days  of  her  friendship  with  the  little 
boy  seemed  removed  to  an  immeasurable  distance. 

"He  is  very  well,  Tou  must  come  and  see 
him." 

■'  I  meant  to  have  written  to  you,"  said  Joyce 
with  an  effort,  "to  tell  yon  that  now  I  am  onit* 
a     flitnre     at 

homo.        M  V 


Joyce  broke  into  sobbing. —ji.  i 
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strong,    and   needs  much   of  mj   time.      I    ua  not 
able  to  Ii^aTG  him  at  all." 

"I  hope  you  will  bring  him  with  you,"  raid 
Mr.   Hostem  ;    ''  I   will   come  and   call   upon  him." 

"  It  is  of  faitn  I  oame  to  tpeak,  and  now  1  And 
it  very  difficult,"  went  on  Jojoe  hasitatinitly  ;  '■  but 
you  hare  been  m>  kind  to  me.  Yoa  Mid  once 
that  if  I  nero  in  any  difficulty,  and  needed  a 
friend,  I  might  come  to  you.  I  need  one  now. 
1  have  lain  au-ake  many  a  night  lately. .  wonder- 
'■ag  what  to  do  for  the  beat,  and  yesterday  I 
made  up  my  mind  to  come  and  oonault  yoo." 

"  That  was  a  vcrv  kind  conolu«ion  to  arrive  at. 
I  will  help  you  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  lira, 
Hotdy."   replifd   Jlr.   Masters. 

"  My  husband  boa  uothiji^'  t 
him;  it  would  fret  any  man 
wife  should  be  Ihe  only  bread 
bis  Bake  more  than  my  own  t 
to  get  something   to  do." 

''  It  muHt  be  a  tremendooa  e 
llr.   Maslere  <>yiupothBlically. 

"  Oh,  I  earn  a  pood  deal, 
hurriedly  ;  "  lint,  of  course,  if  il 
broke  down,   it   would   be   hanl 

Uer  simple  devution  touched 

-  Can  Mr.  Hardy  keep  booku  i 


that  he  is  not  strong.  I  must  take  cai?  thu  V 
has  not  too  heavy  work.  Will  you  eeaJ  bin  ; 
me  to-morrow,  or  would   yon   prefer  that  I  f\m^ 

caiir- 

■■  He  will  came  to  you."  said  Joyce.  - 1  iti 
□ever  be  abl*  to  thank  yon  enongh  for  »ll  in. 
kindness." 

"Then  you  will  ask  your  husband  to  all  up 
me  about  twelve  to-morrow  ! "  said  Ur.  Uasui^. 

Henry  Hardy  returned  the  neit  d»y  frin  i- 
interview  with  Mr,  Uasteri  impressed  wilb  »  »> 
of  his  own  importance  and  dignity. 

"The  fellow  is  suoh  a  thoTOngh  g^tlcmau!  II. 
bod   been  a 


ts!" 

■■  I  think  eo  ;  of  course, 
were  any  hops  of  your  beiiij; 
give  him  something  to  do,  1 
oome  and  see  you.  but  I  w 
oime  firvt  and  prepare  the 
is  only   right   to   tell   yju  a 

There  was  a  pans!,  and  Sir. 
up     inquiringly. 


&[; 


looki 


:    had  turned   deathly   whi; 

'■  You  called  mc  yoar 
friend,"  he  said  rpproach- 
fnlly ;  "  but  I  am  afraid 
that  you  only  half  trust 
me,   after  all," 

•■  Harry  has  no  refer- 
ences," she  said  in  a  choked 

'■  In  my  ca'e  (hat  cannot 
signify.  Mrs.  Hardy.  He  is 
yonr  husband."  replied  Mr, 
Masters  quickly.     "  Will  it 

>f  I  tell  you  that 
hnninees  botiee  in  ! 
Out  through    them.' 

Joyce   broke   into 

"And    you    are 
everything .' " 

■'  Willing  and  glad.  I  only  told 
knew  because  it  will  set  your  mind  at  rest  to 
foel  that,  in  piving  him  employment,  I  should  be 
careful  that  he  wns  put  into  no  position  which 
be    was    not    thoroughly    Gited    to  &11.      You  say 


Threw  btntll  at  ber  L'jsHnd  b  fecL 


liis  Btory  f    M'e  have  a 
,   aad   the  slory  leaked 


I   help    him,    knowing 


I   that  I 


have  treated  me  better,"  ho  said  10  Jo.W- 
think  that  be  saw  at  once  that  I  was  noitt'i"'" 
nary  clerk.  He  probably  guessed  that  I  ««'  *'' 
on  my  luck,  for  he  ai^ed  no  awkwari  q""*"^" 
only  found  out  of  what  work  I  w«  c*p«blf,  "^^ 
he  seemed  pleased  with  ray  ncqaointaiK'  ■■ 
foreign  languages.  I  shall  be  in  that  d^oTJ"- 
I  think,  almost  entirely.  He  really  seemni  ti* 
engage  me.  and  although  at  present 
have  a  moderate  salary,  he  hint* 
gave  BBtisfactLon  I  should   »oon  get 


1    tlw  ■■ 
:t  nis^-' 
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80  I  mean  to  work  bard,  little  woman,  I  assure 
you.  I  shall  nerer  rest  content  until  you  can 
live  like  a  lady  again.  I  told  Mr.  Masters  that 
I  should  not,  and  he  said  that  nobody  oouid  ap- 
preciate your  merits  more  hijrhly  than  he  did.  I 
wonder  how  he  came  to  know  so  much  about  you." 

'*  I  made  acquaintaube  with  a  Miss  Mossey,  a 
.girl  whom  he  knew  very  well,  and  she  and  I 
used  to  go  down  to  his  place  in  the  country 
sometimes/*  said  Joyce.  "He  is  one  of  the  kindest 
men  in  the  world." 

"  I  daresay  that  he  will  ask  us  both  sometimes," 
went  on  Mr,  Hardy.  -  "A  whiflf  of  country  air 
would  set  me  up  wonderfully  after  this  stuffy  little 
flat.  'I  wonder  that  you  never  told  me  about  him 
before,  Joyce." 

Joyce  made  no  answer.  She  realised  that  it 
was  useless  to  expect  her  husband  to  re{;ard  things 
from  her  standpoint,  so  she  left  the  question  of 
a  possible  visit  to  Wilton  Place  in  abej'ance. 

Life  became  much  more  endurable  now  that 
Harry  had  daily  employment,  for  it  left  Joyce 
free  to:  do  her  work,  to  come  and  go  without 
the  frettinjir  anxiety  of  feelinpr  that  her  hust>ar.d 
VfVA  wearied  and  bored  b}'  her  absence. 

It  was  April,  and  Joyce  sometimes  wondered  if 
the  Elmescs  were  in  London,  and  how  Palgrave 
had  succeeded  in  convincing  Cicely  that  their 
friendship  must  cease.  A  sheaf  of  cards  that 
bhe  found  one  day  pushed  into  her  letter-box 
showed  that  she  was  not  forgotten,  and  these  were 
followed  up  by  one  of  Cicely's  characteristic  notes, 
bejrging  Joyce  to  come  for  a  drive  with  her  the 
next  day. 

It  was  quite  impossible  to  resist  when  Cicely 
fippearod,  almost  immediately  after  the  arrival  of 
her  note,  and  insisted  upon  carrying  off  Joyce  for 
a  drive  in  the  park. 

The  girl  accepted  her  position  with  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  good  breeding. 

•'  Ah  !  poor  Mr.  Hardy.  I  am  so  sorry  he  i» 
not  well.  I  can  qtiite  understand,  dear,  that  you 
cannot  leave  him  in  the  evening,  and  would  not 
Avish  to  do  it ;  but  why  that  is  to  hinder  our 
meeting  as  often  as  we  like  in  the  daytime,  when 
he  is  busy  with  his  work,  I  do  not  see.  I  shall 
oft.^n  look  you  up,  for  I  am  not  pleased  with 
;j-ou.  You  are  not  looking  well.  When  once  I 
make  a  friend  I  stick  like  a  leech.  You  will 
find  it  quite  impossible  to  shake  me  off." 

Joyce  smiled  and  went  back  to  her  work  with 
-Sk  fresh  heart;  but  she  soon  found  that  it  would 
be  quite  impossible  to  continue  the  friendship  on 
the  lines  that  Cicely  had  indicated. 

'*  Been  for  a  drive  with  Lady  Elmes's  daughter 
in  the  park,"  said  Henry  Hardy,  with  a  short 
iaugh,  when  Joyce  told  him  in  the  evening  of 
the  day's  outing.  *'  I  must  say,  Joyce,  that  you 
keep  your  friends  very  dark,  for  I  never  set  eyes 
xipon  one  of  them." 

'*  I  Lave  tried  to  keep  clear  of  them,  Harry. 
I  don't  want  to  have  any  friends.  I  won't  go  out 
-with  Cicely  any  more." 


*•  There,  now  you  'are  making  yourself  into  a 
martyr.  I  don't  want  you  to  give  up  all  your 
friends.  I*  only  feel  that,  as  your  husband,  I  may 
lawfully  demand  a  share  in  your  pleasures.  'Invite 
Miss  Elmes  to  tea  some  day  when  I  am  at  home, 
for  example." 

"Is  it  possible  that  you  have  forgotten,  Harry ? 
Is  the  past  quite  wiped  out  /  It  has  burned  itself 
into    my  very  soul.     Has    it    left    no    mark  upon 


I " 


3'ou  .' 

Two  red  spots  showed  themselves  in  the  centre 
of  Harry  Hardy's  pale  cheeks,  and  his  eyes  glowed 
with  indignation. 

"Stop  that,  Joyce!  Should  a  man's  wife  be 
the  person  to  cast  up  the  past  at  him?  You 
shall  have  no  need  to  do  it  a  second  time.  I  see 
your  meaning.  It  would  be  a  little  SNvkward, 
doubtless.  *  Allow  me  to  introduce  my  husband. 
Lady  Elmes.  I-  ought  to  mention  that  he  has 
just  come  out  of  Melbourne  Gaol.'" 

Joyce  sprang  across  the  room,  and  threw  herself 
at  her  husband's  feet. 

'•  You  shall  not  say  it,  Harry.  You  must  not, 
or  my  heart  will  break.  I  want  your  lot  to  be 
mine.  I  want  always  to  stay  with  you,  and  for 
us  to  bear  our  troubles  together;  but  to  go  into 
society  would  only  put  us  into  a  false  position. 
We  should  constantly  be  acting  a  lie,  or  driven 
into  subterfuges.  We  cannot  ignore  our  past.  I 
want  to  live  it  dojvn." 

Her  hands  were  clasped  about  his  knees,  and 
she  was  sobbing  convulsively. 

"Don't  go  into  hysterics,  Joyoe.  I  do  so  hate 
a  scene.  Do  what  you  like,  but  for  goodness'  sake 
leave  off  crying,"  said  Harry  sullenly. 


CHAPTER    XVIL 

THE     LIFE     THAT     FAILED. 

JOYCE  made  no  second  attempt  to  appeal  to 
her  husband's  conscience,  but  practically 
she  had  won  the  day.  He  never  again 
suggested  that  she  should  introduce  him 
to  any  of  her  friends,  or  invite  them  to  the  house. 
In  due  course  of  time  a  very  pressing  invitation 
came  from  Mrs!  Masters  asking  them  both  for  a 
few  days  to  Wilton  Place,  and  Joyce  gave  the  note 
to  her  husband  to  read  without  making  any  com- 
ment. 

"  You  can  write  and  refuse,"  said  Mr.  Hardy  ; 
"  you  cannot  at  present  feel  me  sufficiently  respect- 
able to   wish  to  take  me  out." 

Joyce  made  no  answer,  but  sat  down  to  write  a 
grateful  but  decided  refusal. 

Happily  her  silence  was  not  noticed,  for  there 
was  a  ring  at  the  bell,  and  a  merry  laugh  greeted 
Joyce  as  she  answered  the  door,  and  Marion  Whit- 
man threw  her  arms  about  Joyce's  neck. 

'•  I  made  Paul  come.  We  have  only  returned  to- 
night. I  am  coming  in,  whether  you  wish  it  or 
not.     Don't    stand    in    the    doorway    like    a    poor 
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woman.  I  know  that  I  am  welcome,  and,  if  not,  I 
ou^ht  to  be." 

The  merry  (rreeting  seemed  like  a  refreshings  wind 
^  Joyce,  who  drew  Marion  inside  the  door  with  a 
smile. 

*'  I  fancy  that  I  am  mnch  more  to  Mrs.  Hardy's 
liking  as  your  husband  than  as  }-oar  lover,"  said 
Paul ;  '*she  is  lookin^c  at  me  qaite  kindly  orer 
your  shoulder." 

**  Come  in,  both  of  you ;  I  am  glad  to  see  yon,  and 
I  want  to  introduce  my  husband,"  said  Joyce,  when 
she  was  allowed  to  speak.  She  felt  no  misgivinjr 
over  this  introduction.  In  the  long  months  that 
she  and  Marion  had  lived  together,  Marion  had 
irueseed  much  of  her  story,  and  Joyce  felt  that 
if  she  chose  to  seek  her  out  now  that  she  knew 
her  husband  had  returned,  there  could  be  no  possible 
reason  for  declining  the  intimacy. 

Marion  received  the  introduction  with  unconscious 
ease,  and  was  soon  busily  telling  him  stories  of  her 
life  with  Joyce,  and  almost  for  the  first  time  Joyce 
heard  2*im  lau<v-hing  as  he  listened  to  j^Iarion*s  light- 
hearted  chatter.  Paul  meanwhile  was  giving  Joyce 
some  account  of  their  wanderings. 

"She  keeps  me  in  order,"  he  said,  nodding  at  his 
wife.  "She  has  developed  a  passion  for  economy 
that  will  madden  me  if  it  continues  much  longer; 
and  she  insists  upon  my  working  every  day." 

"Paul,  please  take  out  Mr.  ^ardy  and  smoke 
.with  him.  I  want  Joyce  all  to  myself,"  broke  in 
.Marion  presently. 

Certainly  she  was  happy,  Joyoo  gpathered  from 
the  talk  that  followed,  and  as  passionately  in  love 
as  ever.  Whether  there  were  answering  depths  in 
Paul's  nature  she  rather  doubted.  She  felt  that 
vin  time  he  might  prove  rather  an  exacting  hus- 
band ;  for,  notwithstanding  his  joking,  Joyce  saw 
that  he  already  bad  very  much  the  upper  hand,  and 
.Marion  was  feverishly  anxious  to  please  him.  He 
was  extremely  extravagant,  and  it  would  require 
skilful  steerinjr  on  Marion's  part  to  keep  their 
heads  above  water. 

"It  won't  matter  when  he  has  made  a  name, 
but  at  present  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  be  living 
at  far  less  expense,*'  said  Marion  ;  "and  I  have  been 
trying  to  earn  something  myself  by  taking  views 
of  the  country  where  we  have  been ;  and  I  threaten, 
if  he  does  not  draw  in  a  little,  to  engage  myself 
to  some  photographer  again." 

'*  He  does  not  like  that  notion,  I  am  sure." 

"No,"  said  Marion,  laughing.  "He  says  I  am 
too  good-looking ;  and  I  mind  nothing.  Joyce,  as 
long  as  he  thinks  that.  I  want  to  be  beautiful 
for  his  sake ;    I  care  for  nobody  but  him." 

'•It  is  not  altogether  a  perfect  marriage,"  thought 
Joyce,  when  the  pair  had  gone  away.  "There  is 
not  enough  repose  about  it ;  but  it  is  a  much  happier 
fate  than  one  could  have  ever  expected  for  such 
an  untamed  nature  as  Marion's." 

"  What  a  magnificent  creature  !  "  was  Mr.  Hardy's 
comment.  "She  is  one  of  the  handsomest  women 
that  I  have  ever  seen,  and  she  is  as  pleasant  as 
she  is  beautiful." 


The  Whitmans  were  rather  an  important  factor 
in  Joyce's  life  about  this  time,  for  it  became  i 
pretty  frequent  custom  for  them  to  9troli  in  xa 
the  evenings,  and  it  helped  to  pass  the  daja.  ard 
brought  some  change  in  the  dreary  roatiike  of  life 
to  Harry  Hardy,  for  the  society  of  his  i^rife  va^ 
not  satisfying.  Her  intense  earnestness  bored  hia. 
and  the  light-hearted  gaiety  of  Marion  and  b^r 
husband  suited  him  a  great  deal  better  than  Jojee'^ 
anxious  endeavours  to  amuse  him. 

One  morning  in  June,  when  Harry  sat  down  to 
breakfast,  he  found  a  rosebud  on  his  plate,  so  fre^b 
and  sweet  that  it  might  almost  have  been  tba* 
moment  picked  from  the  tree. 

"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  7 "  he  s&id,  looking 
up  at  his  wife  with  a  smile,  and  fastening  chr 
rose  into  his  coat.  "  I  scarcely  thought  myself 
worthy  of  such  a  delicate  attention." 

"Oh,  Harry,  don't  you  remember  that  it  ie  ocr 
wedding  day?"  answered  Joyce,  bliishingr-  *W- 
were  married  six  years  ago  to-day.'* 

"  Poor  little  woman  1  Poor  little  Joyce ! ''  saa 
Harry,  seized  with  sudden  compunction.  *^  I  dos: 
think  that  it  is  a  day  that  you  have  any  reascc 
to  commemorate.  It  has  been  a  failure,  ka»  i: 
not  I '» 

Joyce  hesitiited. 

"I  don't    see  that  there  is    any   reason    why  wi" 
need  call  it  a  failure  in  the  future,  Harry.    /  ab 
going  to  try  and  make  you  happier." 

"Oh,  I  am  happy  enough,"  said  Harry,   a  'i^i* 
recklessly ;  ''  at  any  rate,  it  is  not  your  fauk  i '. 
am  not.     We  will  have  a  feast  to-day.     Shall  ^* 
dine  out    somewhere,    and   hear  some    mu^c  after- 
wards /     I  will  come  home  in  good  time  and  ie:t  i 
you — directly  I  leave  the  office.     Would  you  rather 
do  anything  else?    You  have    a  queer    little  faoe. 
I  never  think  you  look  happy." 

"Yes,  I  shall  like  it  very  much,''  Aid  Joyce. 
"We  will  have  a  very  happy  day.'' 

Yet  when  Harry  had  started  for  the  ofi&oe,  giving, 
his   wife  a   parting    kiss,    she    almost   wished   t^^ 
she  had  made   no   reference  to  their   wedding  day. 
All    day    long    she    was    filled    with     very    tender 
thoughts  of  her  husband.    It  was  hard   upon  him 
if  her  face  seemed  always    like  a    tacit    Fcproach. 
She  would  do  her   best  to  alter    it ;    he   was  Tt-rr 
good    and    kind  to  her.     Even  now    it.  was  raft-ij 
that  he  said  a  cross   word ;    but  she  was  consciac^ 
that  she  did  not  make  him  happy,  that  she  often 
bored  him. 

To-night  should  be  the  beginning  of  a  new  life. 
She  put  on  her  prettiest  dress 'and  most  becominr 
hat,  and  sat  waiting  for  his  return  from  firr 
o'clock.  Six  o'clock  struck,  and  Joyce  experience! 
a  feeling  of  keen  disappointment,  and  began  *•> 
pace  up  and  down  the  .room.  He  had  said  that 
he  would  come  quite  early.  At  last  there  was  a 
ring  at  the  bell,  and  Joyce  hurried  to  open  it. 
Could  Harry  have  forgotten  his  latch-key?  Bnr 
it  was  not  he  who  stood  waitings  for  admi»or. 
Mr.  Masters  stepped  inside  with  a  strange,  awtil 
look  upon  his  kind  face.  "^ 
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"Harty!"  exolKimed  Joyce,  with  a  catch  in  her  "Sib    close    to    me,    Joyce,"    aaid    Harry    in    hia 

breath.    "  What  hae   happened    to   him  \     He   pro-  hoarse,  fewble  Toioe ;  "  there,  with  the  liaht  on  yonr 

mised   to  oome   early.     I   have   been  ready  such   a  faoe,  bo  that  the  laat  earthly  thing   I  see  way  be 

long  time."  yon.     Ton  will  be  free  soon,  my  poor  little  wife." 

"I  have  come  to  fetch  yon  instead,"  said  Walter  "I  don't  want  to  be  free,  Harry,  I  want  to 
Masters ;  but  hit  voice  ihook. 

Joyce's  hand  was   laid   entreatingly   on    his 

"Is  he  ill?"  she  asked,  ''or  hartf  Tell 
qnickly,  please." 

''He  has  had  an  accident,  and  I  took  I 
to  a  hospital,  and  now  I  have  come  to  (e 
yon.    A  cab  is  wilting  for  yon  down-stairs. 

"  He  is  very  bad ;  yon  are  keeping  soi 
thing'  back  from  me,"  said  Joyce.  '*  He  w< 
die.  will  he  \ — not  to-day,  not  on  our  veddi. 

They  were  hnrrytng'  down  the  stairs  to<;etI 
and     she    stumbled    alont;   like    one    sudde 
struck   by   blindness,      Mr.   Masters  pnt   oal 
liand  to  steady  her,  and  almost  lifted  her  t: 
the  cab.    On  the  drive  he  told  her,  as  (ireii 
fl-s   he  could,  the  details  of  the  accident.    } 
husband  had  left  the  office  early,  was  nalki 
quicUy,  and  failed  to  notice  an  open 
t^rating  in  tlie  Htreet,  stepped  down  it, 
and  was  hurled   many  feet  below   the 
surface    into    the   cellsf    beneath.     He 
was      badly     hurt,     bad     jfiven      Mr. 
Masters' s    address,     who    had    at    once 
taken    him    to    the    nearest    hwpital, 
where  he  lay  in  a  private, room. 

"Does  he  snifcr  J "  asked  Joyce,  with 

Mr.  Masters  shook  his  head.  Truth 
to  tell,  his  spine  was  injured  so 
severely  that  every  doctor  in  the 
hospital  knew  that  he  had  not  many 
hours  to  live.  Joyce  sat  dumb,  know- 
ing now  what  to  expect.  Ilarry  was 
troin^  to  dio  jnat  when  she  hail  hoptil 
to   learn  the  way  to  make  him  hnppy  ! 

.'-he  did  not  cry ;  some  suffering  lies 
too  deep  to  find  relief  in  tears. 

''JoTce,"  said  Harry,  whose  face  had 
been    turned    to    the    door,    watching  , 

until  his  wife  shonld  come.  ''I  thought 
you  would   not  come   until   it  was   too 

late  — until    it  was   all   orer  — and   I  ""   **  '"*" 

rihoutd    die   feeling   that   you    thought 
I   had    failed  you  ^ain.     It  won't   te  long  now."      live    with    yon    and    do    better,"    Joyce    answered, 

Joyce  harl  slipped  down  on  her   knees  besido  the      stroking  Harry's  hair  with  an  ineffable  tenderness, 
bed,  ond  taken  one  of  her  husband's  helpless  hands  "  \    think   liat    you  have   been   an   angel,   and   I 

In  hers,  and  was  oovoring  it  with  kisses.  have    failed    to    know    it      One  sees  things   sharp 

"Don't,    Joyce,"    he    Baid,    unable   in    his    utter      a;id    clear    when  'death   is   near.      No  ange!   could 
helplessness  even   to  rcnioee   his   hand.     "  Send   all      have  a  sweeter   face   than  jours,  Joyce." 
these  people  away  :   I  want  to  talk  to  yon."  Joyce  bent  and  kissed   him.     Harry's  eyes  cloxed, 

Joyce  had  not   been    conscious    that  anyone   was      and    she    was    not    sure    that    he    was   not   loHinfr 
in    the    room    save    her    husband,    and    gave    one      oonsoiousness,  bat  presently  thoy  opened  again. 
imploring  loot  at   the  nurses  and  doctor  who  stood  ■■  The  rose-bud,"    he    whispered  ;     "it    is    in    ray 

near.  coat  atili.      Yon  will  keep  it  in  memory  of  our  last 

"  I  shall  be  just  outside,"  whispered  the  nurse,  wedding  day.  You  need  not  fret,  Joyoe ;  I  wos 
and  in  a  minute  the  two  were  left  together.  bound  to  fail." 
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He  never  epoke  connectediy  aj»in.      After  a  time  He  drove   me   Btfaight   here.  "  Tou   must    g-ire     me 

the  doctors  and  nurses  came  in  and   out.  but  Joyce  shelter    for    a  daj  or  two,  and  then   I   shall    take 

neither  stirred  nor  spoke.    She  sat  still  just  where  j'oq  home.      I   have  broufht  a  maid   who   will    du 

her  husband  had   told   her,  and  EOmetintei  his  ejes  all   that  ;on  want." 

t«eted  on  her  with  a  momentary  recojinition — sat  on  Joyoe    was    too    worn    out    with    agitation    ».'.A 

throggh  the  niient  hours  of  the  luii'ht  until  the  first  emotion  to  question   or   resist.      Indeed,   she   cever 

ray   of   sunshine  oame   into   the   room,  and   danced  oleariy    remembered    what    happened    in    the    day 

upon,   the   wall.      For   the   last    time    Harry's   eyes  that   fo]lo«ed.    She   wai   far   t«o  ill   to  attend  her 

iipeued,   and  Joyos  bent  her  head  close  to  catoh  his  husband's   funeral,  which   had   to    take    ptac«   rtrry 

word^  quickly,   Mr.   Masters  undertaking  all   the  arraDge- 

"The  dawn,  Joyce,  the  dawn "  he  said;  and.  metits. 

with  his  eyes  reatinft  on  hers,  he  passed  to  the  dawn  She   only    knew    that   some   days  after   her    hn*- 

o(  a  clearer  day  than  ours.  band's  death,  she  was  half  carried   down  the  slair* 

Then  Joyce's  calm  gave  way  to  a  flood  of  passion-  to   Hr.    Masters 's   carria^.    which    waited   for    her 

ate  tears,   and   the   nurso   led   her   from   the   room.  in  the  street,  and  was  driven  very  gently  by  easy 

There,  seated  in  a  chair  close  to  the  door,  was  Hrs.  stafes  down  to  Wilton  Place. 

Blasters,  who  rose  and  folded  the  girl  in  her  arms.  "  1   cannot  remember  anything.     I  know  nothing 

"  Walter    oame  and  fetched   me,   my   poor  child,  about    my    work.     Everything    is  in  a   mUt."   she 
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said  that  eveningf  whea  she  found  herself  once 
more  back  in  the  old  room  at  Wilton  Place. 

*'  If  you  are  thinking  of  yoar  newspaper  oerre- 
8pondenc3,  you  can  make  your  mind  easy,  for 
Walter  told  me  that  he  had  telegraphed  to  the 
firm  to  soy  that  you  were  ill  and  unable  to 
do  it  He  is  only  waiting  until  you  are  better 
to  talk  to  you  about  it.  You  are  to  do  nothing 
yet  but  lie  still  and  try  to  get  well/* 

Joyce  closed  her  eyes,  only  thankful  to  receive 
the  assurance  that  she  might  rest  .  in  peace. 
Indeed,  so  much  had  she  gone  through  in  the 
last  few  days  that  body  flfid  mind  were  alike 
exhausted. 


CHAPTER    XVIII. 


(( 


JOY    COMETH.' 


«  A  OE  some  weeks  Joyce  stayed  on  as  a  visitor 
0^%  at  Wilton  Place  \  then,  as  her  health  and 
\^  nerve  reasserted  themselves,  she  began  to 
think  what  she  had  better  do  with  her 
life.  To  go  back  to  her  old  occupation  seemed 
almost  an  impossibility  to  her.  The  solitude  of 
it  alone  would  be  iu supportable,  with  no  object 
before  her  but  to  work  for  her  own  livelihood. 

Meanwhile  it  was  urgent  for  her  to  moke  her 
decision ;  for  while  the  editor  of  the  MelbDume 
paper  was  willing  to  show  her  every  consideration, 
i^he  knew  that  it  was  imperative  to  send  word 
<iirectly  whether  or  not  she  was  sufficiently  restored 
to  health  to  continue  her  work. 

**  I  wonder  if  you  would  give  me  some  advice,'* 
»he  said  to  Mr.  Masters  one  evening  after  dinner. 
*'I  am  in  a  regular  hobble,  and  do  not  know>how 
to  get  out  of  it." 

*•  Come  into  the  study,"  said  Walter,  smiling. 
"'  I  daresay  we  shall  find  some  way  of  unravelling 
jour  difficulties." 

He  listened  thoughtfully  whilst  she  talked  ;  she 
told  him  how  the  one  object  of  her  life  and 
work  was  removed,  and  how  very  disinclined  she 
wa«  to  take  up  her  London  life  again. 

"  I  hate  a  town  so  much,"  she  said.  **  If  I 
could  only  see  some  opening  in  the  country  ;  if  I 
could  just  make  enough  to  live  upon,  I  would  never 
go  back  to  my  flat." 

"You  don't  care,  then,  for  your  calling  enough 
tD  continue  it  if  you  could  find  anything  more 
congenial  ?  "    inquired  Mr.  Masters. 

*•  No,"  replied  Joyce  ;  *'  but,  of  course,  I  dare 
not  throw  it  over  unless  I  have  something  definite 
to  depend  upon.  It  is  the  one  thing  I  have  to 
live  on.    I  have  absolutely  no  private  means." 

'- 1  am  glad  to  talk  the  matter  over  with  you, 
for  my  mother  and  I  have  had  a  faint  hope  that 
jou  might  be  persuaded  to  stay  with  us  for  a 
while,  until  something  better  turns  up.  I  know 
that  we  have  no  right  to  ask  it,  but  you  would 
be  conferring  a  great  boon  upon  U3  if  you  would 
undertake  Arthur's  education." 

A  great  gladness  spread  over  Joyce's  face. 


**  There  is  nothing  in  the  world  that  I  should 
love  so  well ;  only  I  ahoakl  like  to  feel  sure  that 
a  governess  for  Arthur  is  2^  real  need,  not  a  fancy 
situation  that  you  have  just  discovered  to  suit  my 
necessities." 

"  We  must  either  secure  your  services  or  the 
services  of  someone  else,"  said  Mr.  Masters  decidedly. 
"The  young  rascal  has  had  his  freedom  too  long 
already ;  and  although  I  know  t^t  you  will  be 
wasted  upon  him,  I  hi^ve  less  scruple  in  asking 
you  to  stay,  from  the  fact  that  you  have  been 
overworked  and  want  a  rest.  Your  duties  here 
will  be  light.  If  you  agree,  we  will  telegraph  to 
your  editor  to-morrow  to  say  that  you  do  not 
desire  to  resume  your  work." 

'*  I  gratefully  accept  your  oflfer,"  said  Joyce.  "  I 
am  BO  very  fond  of  Arthur  that  my  life  here  can 
hardly  be  considered  work  at  all;  but  I  will  do 
my  best  for  the  little  fellow." 

*'I  think,  then,  that  we  will  join  my  mother, 
and  tell  her  the  good  news.  She  has  been  so  very 
anxious  that  you  should  stay  with  uh.  and  all 
matters  of  detail  can  be  settled  with  her.'* 

Arthur  was  in  raptures  when  he  discovered 
that  his  dear,  dear  Mrs.  Hardy  was  to  stay  with  him 
always,  and  simply  became  her  shadow,  expecting 
her  to  take  quite  as  keen  an  interest  in  his  games 
as  in  his  lessons.  Ko  new  toy  was .  enjoyed  until 
it  had  been  carried  off.  to  her  to  see;  no 
feat  was  considered  worth  the  doing  until  it  had 
won  the  sanction  of  her  approval;  and  so  the 
even  routine  of  life  went  on,  and  Joyce's'  life 
and  happiness,  which  liad  been  alike  paralysed  by 
the  sudden  shock  of  her  husband's  death.  Woke 
up  to  active  consciousness  again  through  the  love 
of  a  little  child. 

Early  in  the  following  year  Cicely  Elmes  came 
to  pay  her  friends  at  Moorlands  a  visit,  and  sur- 
prised Joyce  by  a  call  the  day  after  her  arrival. 
She  had  asked  Mrs.  Masters's  leave  to  run  up  to 
the  schoolroom  unannounced,  and  Arthur,  with  his 
hands  behind  his  back,  was  repeating  the  words 
of  a  poem  slowly,  word  by  word,  after  Joyce. 

*•  How  lovely ! "  he  exclaimed,  when  Cicely's 
pretty  face  looked  in  at  the  door.  "Now  I  need 
not  do  any  more  lesspns.  May  I  go  and  make 
snowballs  and  pelt  nurse,  dear  Mrs.  Hardy  ? " 

''You  may  go. out  for  a  bit,  darling,  but  keep 
the  snowballing  till  I  come.  It  will  be  too  rough 
for  nurse.    She  won't  like  it." 

"  Won't  you  come  too  ?  "  imploringly. 

"  Leave  Mrs.  Hardy  to  me  for  a  bit,  Arthur,'* 
said  Cicely,  catching  up  the  boy  and  kissing  him. 
"You  always  have  her,  and  I  only  get  her  for  a 
very  little  time  now  and  then." 

The  two  friends  had  a  long  talk,  and  Cicely 
told  Joyce  all  the  events  that  had  happened  since 
their  last  meeting. 

Cicely's  visit  to  Moorlands  was  a  long  one,  and 
before  she  returned  home  it  was  not  difficnlt  to 
see  how  matters  were  drifting.  From  the  very 
first  time  that  Joyce  had  seen  Cicely  with  Mr. 
Masters    she    had    noticed  that    the  girl  had  been 
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exceedixuj^Iy  attracted  by  him,  and  the  warmth 
with  which  she  had  espoused  his  cause  when 
Marion  Mossey  had  jilted  him  had  deepened 
prraduaUy  into  love.  The  two  had  been  much 
thrown  to^fether  since  then,  first  in  the  easy 
intercourse  of  a  shooting-box  in  Scotland,  and 
afterwards  in  the  London  season,  when  Mr. 
Masters  had  become  a  frequent  visitor  at  her 
house.  Her  pleasure  in  his  society  was  so  open 
and  simple  that  it  was  lopg  before  Mr.  Masters 
could  realise  that  the  gift  of  her  love  was  hits. 
There  were  so  many  years'  difference  in  theif  aj?e, 
that  he  was  afraid  that  that  alone  would  be  re- 
srarded  as  an  insuperable  barrier  between  them  by 
her  parents;  but  things  were  brought  to  a  climax 
by  hearing  from  Cicely's  friend,  Mrs.  Greame, 
that  the  girl  had  refused  several  veiy  good  offers, 
to  the  great  dismay  of  her  friends. 

"Lady  Elmes  is  quite  distressed  about  it,  but  I 
tell  her  that  a  girl  as  young  as  Cicely  is  scarcely 
likely  to  know  her  own  mind,  and  has  plenty  of 
time  before  her.'* 

Then  Walter  Masters  determined  to  stretch  out 
his  hand  and  try  to  take  the  precious  gift  that  had 
been  refused  to  so  many.  There  was  a  skating 
party  at  Jikloorlands  the  next  day,  and  the  party 
from  Wilton  Place  were  invited  to  be  there.  Joyce 
was  very  busy,  giving  little  Arthur  his  first  lesson 
in  skating.  Cicely  was  as  blithe  as  a  bird,  skim- 
ming hither  and  thither  over  the  ice,  and  from 
every  direction  there  came  the  sound  of  her  merry 
laughter ;  but  suddenly  Joyce  missed  her.  She  and 
Mr.  Masters  had  disappeared,  and  were  nowhere  to 
be  seen.  Far  away  in  the  centre  of  the  lake  there 
was  an  island,  and  Arthur,  clinging  to  Joyce, 
begg^  very  hard  that  she  would  take  him  to  have 
a  look  at  it. 

'•  We  shall  have  it  all  to  ourselves,"  cried  Arthur 
delightedly  ;  "  we  will  sit  down  on  the  bank  a 
minute,  amd,  oh  I  mayn't  I  be  Robinson  Crusoe  and 
you  Man  Friday?" 

Joyce  did  not  answer,  for,  like  the  Crusoe  of 
the  story,  she  recognised  the  marks  of  other 
human  beings.  There  were  the  distinct  lines  of 
skates  very  close  to  the  spot  to  which  they  were 
steering  ;  'and,  half-hidden  by  a  bush,  she  saw  the 
outline  of  two  figures — Cicely  and  Mr.  ^Masters — 
seated  on  a  log ;  Cicely's  head  was  resting  on 
Mr.   Masters's  shoulder. 

"  I  don*t  think  that  we  will  go  there  just  now. 
Arthur.  The  ice  is  sometimes  rather  thin  near 
the  bank,"  she  said  ;  *'  let  us  go  back  now,  and 
we  will  come  again  to-morrow.'* 

•*  I  daresay  you  will  guess  my  news,"  said  Mr. 
Masters,  with  a  happy  smile,  that  evening,  when 
they  returned  home.  "  I  have  been  lucky  enough 
to  win  a  promise  from  your  friend  Miss  Elmes 
that  she  will  be  my  wife  if  her  parents  consent. 
I  am  going  down  to  Branscombe  Park   to-morrow.'' 

*'  I  am  more  glad  than  words  can  tell,"  said 
Joyce  with  an  answering  smile ;  **  there  is  not 
another  woman  in  the  world  that  I  should  be 
more  pleased  to  hear  you  had  won.      She    is    the 


sweetest,  truest-hearted  girl  that  I  have  ever  oome 
acroes." 

Mrs.  Masters  received  tha  news  more  guardedly. 

"  She  is  a  pretty-mannered  child,"  said  the  old 
lady  ;  **  I  suppose  her  education  and  Arthur's  will 
go  on  side  by  side.  I  am  sure  she  will  try  and 
please  you,  and  I  should  not  think  that  you  could 
find  anyone  jmore  lovable." 

It  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  Mrs.  Masters 
that  her  sdn  had  not  chosen  her  favourite  Joyce : 
but  although  Mrs.  Hardy  and  Walter  were  such 
warm  friends,  there  had  never  been  a  thought  of 
any  nearer  relationship  between  the  two.  Sir 
Edward  and  Lady  Elmes  gave  a  rather  reluctant 
consent  to  their  daughter*8  engagement.  The  six- 
teen years'  seniority  was  considered  a  drawback, 
as  also  the  fact  that  Mr.  Masters  was  a  widower : 
but  Cicely  was  very  much  in  love,  and  pleaded 
so  hard  for  her  own  choice,  that  there  was  no 
long-continued  opposition,  and,  as  there  was  no 
cause  for  delay,  the  wedding  was  arranged  for 
early  in  June,  and  was  to  take  place  at  Brans- 
combe Park,  by  Cicely's  particular  wiah.  She  said 
she  should  like  to  be  married  amongst  her  own 
people. 

'*  Moth'dr,  you  will  ask  Mrs.,  Hardy  to  the 
wedding,  won't  you  ?  "  said  Cicely,  as  Lady 
Elmes  was  making  a  list  of  guests  who  must  be 
invited.  Lady  Elmes  paused,  biting  the  top  of  her 
pen  in  profound  consideration. 

"  There  is  only  one  objection  to  that.  Cioelr 
Is  it  wise  to  throw  your  charming  little  friend  in 
Uncle  Frank's  way  ?  " 

Cicely  flushed  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 

"  Oh,  mother,  you  don't  think  that  ITpcle  Frank 
cares  for  Mrs.  Hardy — not  in  that  way,  ^o  you .' " 
she  cried. 

**  I  don't  think  it ;  I  am  sure  of  it,''  answen-d 
Lady  Elmes  oracularly. 

"  I  never  knew  anything  so  perfectly  delightful 
in  my  life,"  said  Cicely,  clapping  her  hands.  '*  It 
is  the  thing  in  all  the '  world  that  I  i<hould  like 
best." 

"  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about  it.  Cicely.  I 
quite  agree  that  your  friend  is  a  dear  little  penoe, 
but  as  Frank's  wife  I  have  my  doubts  about  hex. 
She  is  not  the  least  in  our  set,  you  know,  thougrh, 
after  all,  it  might  be  better  than  his  always 
remaining  a  bachelor." 

"  Well,  I  think  it  would  be  absolute  perfection," 
said  Cicely  enthusiastically.  "  Nobody  can  doubt 
that  Mrs.  Hardy  is  a  lady ;  and  because  she  has 
no  money,  and  has  had  to  earn  her  own  living, 
I  do  not  see  why  she  should  be  unable  to  adapt 
herself  to  any  other  surroundings.  You  will  ask 
her,  won't  you,  mother?  If  you  don't,  I  shall," 
she  added,  laughing. 

Lady  Elmes  made  no  further  demur,  and  eenr 
off  a  very  kind  note  of  invitation  to  Joyce  that 
day,  telling  her  that  Cicely  would  not  be  content 
unless  she  came  to  her  wedding,  and  by  the 
same  post  came  a  letter  from  Cioely.  It  was  in 
Joyce's  mind  to  refuse,   but  Mr.  Masters  too  made 
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the  wedding  a  matter  of  speolftl 
raqnast,  almost  a  personal  favour  :  ko  that  Joyce 
decidecl  to  gro,  She  was  to  remaia  on  lu  Arthur's 
governess  until  the  pair  returned  from  their 
honeymoon,  and  then  the  signified  her  wish  to 
find  some  other  means  of  mating'  her  livinjir. 
Little  Arthur  was  mnch  bewildered  and  oonside^- 
.tblj'  distressed   by  all   the   new  arruigemsnts. 


its  flag,  with  some  motto  upon  it  wishing  health 
and  happiness  to  the  bride  and  bride;;room.  The 
little  ohuroh  oould  hardly  contain  the  wedding  ' 
);oe9ta.  Joyce  thought  that  a  sweeter,  more  in- 
nocent-looking bride  could  never  hare  been  than 
Cicely,  when  she  stood  before  the  altar ;  and  bo  . 
thought  Walter  Masters  aa  he  looked  down  with 
his  kind,  true  face  upon  his  lovely  young  wife. 


as  that  pritty  lady,"  he  Raid  petulantly  to  Joyce. 
'•She  may  come,  too.  if  she  likes,  but  I  will  have 
you  for  my  mamma.     I  love  yon  best." 

Joyce  took  the  lyiy  on  her  knee,  half  laughing, 
half  ill  tears. 

"You  will  love  her  diNirly,  dearly."  she  said; 
'■quite  a'  well  as  you  love  mt.  nud  she  will  slay 
with  you  always." 

'"  But  you  must  stay  too."  reiterated  Arthur : 
and  Joyce,  feeling  it  was  useless  to  argue  with 
the  little   fellow,  left  thincrs  to  take  their  cour~p. 

Cicely  Elmee'a  wedding  gave  the  vlUajrers  aoiin'- 
thing  to  talk  of  for  many  a  long  day.  There 
lien'  triumphal  arches  all  along  the  road  from  the 
horn*   to  the   church,  and  every  cottage   displayed 


swer."—j>.  W2. 

It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  Cicely  camp 
down  in  her  travelling  dress  ready  for  the  stjirt, 
smiling  through  her  tears,  and  five  minutes  after- 
warda  the  happy  pair  had  departed  in  a  shoiu'c 
of  rico  and  shoes. 

The  visitors  quickly  followed,  and  soon  the  party 
wa3  reduced  to  the  relations  and  guests  who  wore 
staying  in  the  house.  Joyce  hod  arrived  the  night 
l)efore,  and  was  to  return  the  following  day  alone, 
for  Mrs.  Masters  had  pleaded  her  advanced  ag« 
as  a  reason  for  not  coming  to  tlie  wedding. 

One  disappointment  had  awaited  Joyce's  visit  to 
Branscombe  Park.  Mr.  Palgrave,  whom  she  had 
never  seen  since  the  ni^lit  of  her  husband's  return 
to  England,  had  icaroc'ly  taken  any  notice  of  her. 
She  had  almost   expected   that  when  she   was   left 
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a  widow  he  would  have  written  her  a  line  of 
sympathy,  or  sent  her  some  message ;  but  although 
he  had  j^^reeted  her  kindly  the  evening  before,  and 
onoe  or  twice  she  had  found  his  eyes  resting  upon 
her,  he  had  made  no  opportunity  of  talking  to 
her ;  and  Joyoe  keenly  felt  the  defection  of  her 
'  friend.  She  was  sitting  now  in  the  big  window 
of  the  hall,  thinking  of  him,  and  wondering  if  she 
had  unconsciously  vexed  him.  when  she  heard  his 
voice  behind  her. 

"Mrs.  Hardy,  are  you  not  .coming  for  a  walk? 
I  have  done  my  duty,  I  think,  like  a  man  and 
a  gentleman.  Now  I  propose  to  have  a  little 
pleasure." 

Whether  it  was  the  conscience  that  makes  cowards 
of  us  all.  cannot  be  said,  but  Joyce  was  sensible 
that  the  voice  and  the  question  combined  caused 
her  to  blush  as  one  blushes  but  onoe  in  a  life- 
time, and  she  caught  Palgrave  looking  at  her 
with  a  sort  of  searching  criticism. 

"Tes,''  she  said.  ''I  shall  be  glad  to  get  cool. 
It  has  been  a  hot  and  exciting  day.  How  lovely 
and  happy  that  child  did  look !  *" 

They  wandered  off  side  by  side,  discussing  the 
events  of  the  day,  until  they  reached  a  retired 
seat  in  the  rose  garden,  and  here  Palgrave  paused. 

*•  Won't  you  sit  down  ? "  he  pleaded.  "  It  is  so 
long  since  we  have  had  a  quiet  talk.  I  don't 
want  to  hurry  over  the  pleasure,"'  and  again 
something  in  his  tone  set  all  Joyce's  pulses 
throbbing.  ^'We  have  been  at  two  weddings 
together,  Mrs.  Hardy.  I  wonder  whose  will  be 
the  third  ?  Shall  I  tell  you  a  dream  I  have  had 
for  such  a  long  time  now  that  it  almost  seems 
a  reality,  of  a  face  that  has  gone  with  me  where- 
ever  I  have  gone  until  it  seems  as  if  it  ought 
to  belong  to  me — as  if  I  had  almost  the  right  to 
call  it  mine  ?  I  ran  away  from  it  once ;  I  thought 
that  foreign  scenes  and  change  of  society  might 
dim  its  outline  to  me,  and  when  I  came  home  I 
heard  that  I  was  free  to  love  that  face  as  dearly 
as  I  liked,  that  I  need  n9t  try  to  forget  it  any 
more.    May  I  go  on,  Mrs.  Hardy  P" 

*•  Yes,"  said  Joyce,  almost  in  a  whisper. 

*'Then  I  felt  strong  to  wait,  to  bide  my  time, 
but  I  could  not  come  and  see  you  as  an  ordinary 
friend,*'  continued  Palgrave,  throwing  off  all 
attempt  at  disguise.  *'  I  could  not  write  to  you, 
but  I  have  waited.  Twice  in  your  life  you  have 
sent  me  away,  but  they  say  the  third  time  pays 
for  all.  I  want  your  permission  to  stay,  Joyce ; 
to  stay  by  your  side  all  my  life.  My  dear,  I  am 
not  half  good  enough  for  you.  I  don't  think  the 
world  contains  the  man  that  is!  But— will  you 
marry  me  4 " 

Joyce  was  not  looking  at  him.  Her  hat  lay 
on    the    ground    beside    her,    and    the    wind   had 


caught  her  hair  and  ruffled  its  waves  into  little 
curls  upon  her  forehead,  and  her  heavily  fringed 
grey  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the  blue  distance. 
She  was  listening,  and  to  her  ears  Palgrave':* 
words  seemed  like  some  beantifnl  song  that  she 
wished  might  go  on  for  ever.  They  were  so 
wonderful,  so  beautiful ;  such  a  vista  of  happy 
years  spread  out  before  her  that  it  seemed  im- 
possible that  such  a  life  could  ever  be  her  fate — 
hers,  whose  whole  life  had  been  hitherto  set  in  a 
minor  key  from  her  childhood  up.  Was  it  possible 
that  this  man,  who  for  a  long  time  past  had 
become  her  impersonation  of  all  that  was  gx>od 
and  noble,  was  anxious  to  have  her  for  a  wife  .* 
In  the  long  silence  that  followed,  a  nightingale 
in  the  wood  close  at  hand  whistled  caressingly 
to  its  mate. 

"  Joyoe,"    said  Palgrave    at   last,    •'  I    want    my 
answer." 

Then  she  turned  her  face  towards  him  with  a 
long,   low  sigh  of  tremulous   happiness. 

**  It  seems  too  good  to  be  true,"  she,  said  ;  **  I 
know  now  what  it  is  to  be  perfectly,  absolutely 
happy." 

She  was  too  perfectly  truthful  by  nature  to 
dissemble,  or  to  try  to  hide  her  joy  and  pride  in 
winning  the  heart  of  the  only  man  she  had  ever 
loved,  and  the  next  instant  Palgrave  had  folded 
her  in  his  arms. 

"  I  am  rewarded  for  my  patience/*  he  sti 
presently  ;  **  for  I  have  won  the  greatest  treawiie 
in  the  world." 

Then,  as  they  sat  on  there  together,  Jojoe  told 
him  the  story  of  her  life.  She  would  have  no 
reserve  with  the  man  that  she  loved  ;  nothin^r 
was  held  back  from  him,  and  he  listenedr  and 
loved  her  the  more  as  he  listened. 

"  We  won't  wait,  darling.  You  will  come  t»> 
me  a-i  soon  as  I  like  \ " 

'•  Yes,"  said  Joyce,  simply  ;  "  any  time  after 
the  return  of  the  bride  and   bridegroom.*'' 

'*  I  must  get  a  house  near  here,  I  think.  Don  t> 
you  remember  that  you  said  Thorpe  was  a  placv 
to  live  and  die  in  ?  Your  summer  has  oome  \a^». 
my  pretty  one,  but  it  shall  not  be  my  fault  if 
it  does  not  last  all  your  life";  and  onoe  more  b*^ 
kissed  the  tender,  upturned  face  that  belonged  to 
him  now  for  evermore. 

*'  Edward,  look  at  those  two  !  "  exclaimed  Lady 
Elmes,  glancing  from  the  window  at  Palg^rave  anti 
Joyce  as  they  sauntered  up  the  garden,  side  by 
side. 

"  Well,  my  dear,  what  about  them  I  "  said  Sir 
Edward,  good-humouredly. 

"  Oh,  you  dear  stupid  !  Don't  you  see  that  thoy 
have  gone  and  done  it?  And  I  am  sure  I  am  very 
glad,"  said  Lady  Elmes. 
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THE    FATHERS    OF    THE    CHURCHES: 

THE     OLDEST     MINISTERS     OF     VARIOUS     DENOMINATIONS. 

for    the    Father*  of   the 

(.       ancient    Chnroh ;     not 

Jerome,  or  Augustine, 

or  any  of  the  iv-ritei-s 

of  patristic  lore ;    not 

these  do  ^ve  mean,  but 

[  j       the  living  "  Fatliers  "— 

the    oldest     ministers 

of   various   Evangelical   coniuinntons   to- 

tlay. 

The  oldest  member  of  any  body  is 
usually  called  the  "Father";  thus,  Mr. 
Villiei-s,  Member  for  Wolverhampton, 
has  long  been  tlio  "Father"  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  similarly  there 
must  be  an  oldest  member,  or  iloyen,  as 
the  French  say,  of  each  of  the  various 
(I en omi nations.  Who  are  they?  Wliat 
in  their  age?  and  what  are  the  causes 
which  may  have  conduced  to  their  great 
length  of  years  ?  The  very  mention  of 
goo<l  old  age  opens  up  a  number  of 
interesting  questions. 

The    story   begins   thus:    In    February,  thf  rev.  johm  aujis.    (aged  ».> 

1807,    there    died,    near    Chichester,    the  ir**;  w«.B»r««^.,7^«»,.) 

Rev.  Thomas  Hooper,  rector  of  Heyshott,     i  ■       i     .  ■  i  .  ^  j     •       .t_ 

and,  oa  ho  waa  in  his  nmety-third  year,     '"    <''»"'  .^™    1'"'^    "^VoM     in    the 
•^  '       '      papers  as  that  of   the  oldest    clergyman 

in  the  Church  of  England. 

But  thereuiKJU  some  goo<l  folk  rose  up 
in  arms.  Mr.  Hooper  was  not  the  oldest. 
That  distinction,  they  said,  belonged  in.* 
the  Rev.  J.  S.  Masters,  vicar  of  Christ 
Church,  Shooter's  Hill,  who  was  in  hi» 
ninety-seventh  yeai-,  in  excellent  health, 
and  able  to  prea«h  admii'able  sermons. 

Was  Mr.  Masters,  then,  the  "Father 
of  the  English  Church  ?  Xot  so.  Loyal 
citizens  in  Dorsetshire  declared  the  meu 
of  Kent  wei-e  wrong,  and  the  Rev. 
Henry  Good,  of  Wini  borne  Minster » 
whose  age  would  be  ninety-eight  in  June, 
was  Mr.  Masters's  senior.  But  "  west- 
ward the  course  of  empii-e  takes  its 
way";  and  so  it  proved  in  this  case. 
The  I>evonians  put  in  a  claim,  and  it  was 
shown  that  the  Rev.  Edward  Allen,  of 
Tiverton,  Devon,  attained  his  one  hun- 
dredth year  on  January  18th,  1807. 

Mr.    Alien,   therefore,    is   the  "Father'* 

of    the    Anglican    Chuivh,    and,    as    our- 

i-esearches  have  subsecniently  shown,  ho 

is  believed   to  be  the  oldest  minister  of 

THE  REV.  ROBERT  COLLINS,    (AGED  B*,>  tuiy   of    tfac    Evan^elical  denominations. 
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He  was  born  at  Theale,  Tilehurst,  Borka. 
in  17OT,  so  that  he  is  a  Soutli  Country- 
man, and  be  held  for  some  years  a  t^iith 
Country  rectoi'y-  that  of  Keintou  Mande- 
ville,  a  small  jiarish  in  Somersetshire. 

Similarly,  the  oldest  minister  in  the 
Congregational  Church,  the  Rev.  Robert 
Collins,  is  also  a  Southerner.  He  was 
bom  at  Sherborue.  in  Dorset,  on  April 
17th,  1802,  ami  t»  thus  in  his  ninety-sixth 
year.  We  foinid  him  living  in  well-woii 
retirement  at  Norwood,  in  full  possession 
of  his  faeultiew,  able  to  cUmb  the  hill 
to     the      neijihljouring      Congregational 


t'liurch  on  Sunday  mornings,  and  Dble 
to  recall  reminLseences,  both  by  si)eeeh 
inid  pen,  of  his  early  days.  It  -seemed 
.strauge  to  talk  in  the  flesh  with  one  who 
reniembei-ed  vividly  tlie  fears  entertained 
in  the  South  of  Napoleon's  invasion,  and 
to  whom  Bonaparte's  battles  and  his 
Minbitious  career  weiv  almost  more  i-eai 
than  the  eients  of  to-day. 

After  his  college  cnui-se,  he  became 
pastor  of  two  united  Congregational 
churches  at  Ne«-nhani  in  GloucesU-r- 
shire,    and    here    he    labouietl    for    some 


years  with  a  stipend  of  about  £100    per 

auuum.      As    his     family    increased,     the 

question  of  education  arose,  and  to  meet 

this  difficulty  he  opened  a  boarding-  and 

day-sehool    foi'    boys    and    girls,    assisted 

by    his    judicious    wife.       Thej'    fcaiighi 

several  orplian  children,  ahd  Mr.  Collin.- 

used  to  raise  quantities  of   garden    prt>- 

duce     by     assiduously    cultivating      the 

ground  which  he  occupied.    He  was  often 

up  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  biisj- 

in    the    garden— a   healthy   habit    which 

may  have  contributed  to   his   longevity. 

After   some   yeai's.   he   remo%-ed    to  Tet- 

biiry   in  tlie   same  county,  and,   after 

fourteen  years  siient  thei-e,  aceept«<l  a 

pastorate    at     Stockbridge    in     Ham)i- 

shire.    wliere    he    remained    for     saiiif 

time,  until  he  retired  from  the  chnrg.- 

of  a  church,  but  continued  occasion ii  I  l.i' 

to  preach.    He  is  now,  at  tlie  age  <.A 

iiiuety-five.   a   widowei',  both  his  fir:-t 

and    see[>nd    n'ives    having    died,    anii 

only     one    married    daughter     f>f     fii> 

six   children    is    still    living.      This  i:- 

Mrs.  Boiisfield,   residing  with  her  ha— 

band    at    Bedford,  and   whose    eldf-i 

son,  Mr.  W.  R.  Bousfield,  Q.C.,  is  .Ui" 

for  Hackney.     Mrs.   Bousfield    took  a 

large  x>art,  with  othci'  ladies,  in  e.sta\>- 

tishing  a  home  for  inebriate  women  nc 

Sydenham. 

N'ot  quite  so  old  is  the  "Father"  df 
the   Baptist   Chim;-h  -  the    Rev.   John 
Aldis-who  is  now  living  in  retireiuenl 
at  Beckington,  near  Bath ;  he  is  eighty- 
nine  yeai's  of  age.      He  hails  from  tin- 
Kastem  Counties,  having  been  bom  iit 
Colehestei-  on  May  11th,  1808.  but  n- 
moved  to  London  when  fourteen  ycat^ 
of  age.    His  early  life  was  spent  amoiii:     ' 
the    Congregationalists,   and   to   th«iv 
preaching    he   asciibes   the    iuflueacw 
which  led   him   to  speak  in  public  on 
religious  subjects.      In   1822  he  entemi        , 
Hoxton  Academy  under  Dr.  Steadnian. 
and   in    1830  accepted    the    pastorate  of 
George  Sti-eet  Cha]M.  Manchester,  many-        , 
ing,    next    year.    Miss   Letitia    Steaduiaii. 
In    1838   .Mr.   Aldis    came    to   IHatjh    Pond 
Chaiwl,  L«>ndon.  and  continued  there  luitil 
IKw,  bettiuiiiig  one  of  the  best  known  of 
the  Meti-o)K)litan  Baptist  ministei-s.     Hij 
sons    also,   by    distinguished    eareeiv  Ht 
Cambridge  and  the  eminent  positiou--^  tlu-y 
lia\e  attained,  helpeil  to  spread  a  ktu"v- 
ledge  of  their    father's    name-.      One  was 
Senior  Wrangler    and    Smiths    Piiiiemtiii 
in    18«1  ;    another.    Sixth    Wrangler  with 
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Clas.-'ical  HoiiDiits  in  1863,  and  yet  a 
tliii-d  waa  Second  Wraiiglei'  and  Smith's 
PiizAnan  witli  Classical  Honours  in  1S06. 
In  1855  Mr.  Aldis  left  Loudon  for 
Beading,  and  in  ISOD  left  Roadiug  for 
Plymouth,  holding  pastoi-ates  in  both 
these  townK.  In  1877  he  i-elinq wished 
the  work  of  a  stated  ministry,  but  still 
jti-eached  freqiiently  in  different  parts 
of  the  country.  In  1860,  when  a  pastor  nt 
Reading,  the  Baptist  denomination  C'«lle<l 
him  to  be  the  Cliairmaii  of  tlieir  Union. 

Througliont  life  Mr.  Aldis's  favourite 
recreation  Iiaw  betm  walking.  Some  of 
liis  bewt  sermons,  says  his  old  friend, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Drew,  have  owe<l  mnc-li 
of  their  form  and  beauty  to  that  excel- 
lent practice,  and  it  is  jiroljable  that 
much  of  the  robust  health  and  sustained 
cneigy  whicli  he  has  so  long  enjoyed  ai-e 
<lue  to  tlte  same  habit. 

Vulike  Mr.  Aldis-wlio  fidfilled  several 
]»aytoiates— the  Rev.  James  L.  Miiirhead, 
tlie  oi<lest  minister  of  tlie  English  Pres- 
byterian Chur<ih,  has  held  but  one  i)as- 
toi'ate.  He  lias  been  iiastor  of  tlie 
AVooIer  Presbytei'ian  Church,  Xorthum- 
betland,  all  his  ministerial  life  of  over 
sixty  years.  Born  on  July  2nif,  1809,  he 
received  his  education  mainly  at  the 
])ari^h  school  of  St.  Niuian's  uniier  Ih. 
Knox— who,  by-the-bye.  \\w^  tlie  fii-st 
schoolmaster  to  receive  an  honorary  title 
—  enteiSjd  as  an  alumnus  of  Glasgow  Uni- 
versity in  ISai,  and,  aft^-r  the  usual 
802 


eurriouhun,  was.  enrolled  a  student  of 
divinity  in  the  Relief  Hall,  Paisley,  and 
received  license  to  preacli  from  the 
"  Relief "  Presbytery  of  Perth  and 
Dun<lee  in  September,  I8S2.  Xext  year 
he  was  chosen  luiauimously  assistant  and 
successor  to  the  Rev.  '^Villiani  Gilmour 
at  Wooler,  and  was  oi-diiined  on  May 
22ud,  1KB.  The  long  ministry  then  com- 
menced proieil  a  very  happy  one;  and  all 
thi-ongh  the  sixty-four  years  which  it 
lasted  Mr.  Muirhead  \vas  sustained  amid  '- 
all  his  toils  and  trials  by  the  sympathy 
and  kindness  of  a  loving  and  much- 
beloved  jjeopie. 

The  chui'ch  consisted  of  about  a  thou- 
sand members,  and  to  visit  these  in 
health  and  sickness  entailed  journeys 
over  moor  and  moss,  i-eaching  sometimes 
to  twenty,  thirty,  ami  even  forty  miles 
a  day.  But,  notwithstanding  this  great 
work  of  A'isitation.  Mr.  M'lirhead's  dis- 
coiirses  n-ere,  always  the  result  of  cai^jfiil 
study.  He  is  now  in  his  eiglity-ninth 
jear,  living  in  retirement  with  Mrs, 
Muirhead,  who  has  proveti  snch  a  tnio 
helpmeet  during  his  long  career,  in  full 
possession  of  his  intellecttml  faculties, 
though  suffering  from  failing  eyesight, 
and  taking  a  keen  inteix'st  in  all  that 
is  going  on  around  him. 
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THE    »BV.     GEORGE    ROBISSOX.      (AGED  81.) 

Quite  the  opposite,  iii  Home  lespetts,  lias 
been  the  career  of  the  Rev.  John  Biii-ton, 
the  "  l-'atlier  "  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Churches.  Instead  of  holding  one  pastoi'- 
ate  all  his  life,  he  Iuih  fulfilled  ehai'^e^  Ht 
St.  Kitts,  West  Indies,  and  tra\olled  in 
no  fewer  than  fifteen  Wesleyan  eireiiits 
at  home.  This,  of  comse,  was  largely 
«hie  to  the  cniiditious  of  ministerial  sei-- 
viee  in  hU  denomination.  His  age  '\^ 
now  ninety-one;  and,  entering  the  min- 
istry in  IffiS,  he  letmned  fixjtn  the  We^t 
Indies  in  18J2,  and  was  s^npera inmate; I 
in  1871,  but  continued  to  |>rea<-h  4xt-a- 
eionalty  for  ten  or  twelve  jears  longer. 
Thus  he  was  a  pi-ea^her  for  nearly  sixty 
years.  It  is  a  remarkable  testimony  to 
hia  power  that  though  he  returned  fi'oni 
the  West  Indies  with  a  voice  pennaneiitly 
impaired,  au<l  notwithstanding,  also,  hi^ 
very  retiring  habits,  yet  he  aequii-ed 
extraoi-dinary  influence.  One  who  knows 
him  well  declares  that  hia  niiuistiy 
exerted  ovw  kindred  minds  a  spell  that 
appears  to  have  been  quite  uui<iHe;  he 
was  wont  to  make  the  supernatural  seem 
so  real  and  so  near.  His  thread-like  voice, 
resembling  that  of  the  renowned  Con- 
gregational ist  pi-eacher,  the  late  James 
Parsons  of  York,  was  used  with  won<lerful 
skill  ant!  iinpi-cdsiveness :  and  his  audiences 
held  their  breath  to  listen  while  he  dis- 
coursed to  them  in  his  "thin"  tones  on 
\eligious  subjects.     The  iieoplc  were  wont 


to  reserve  all  the  coughs  and  fidgetii, 
which  seem  inseparable  even  from  deeply- 
impressed  coogresatious,  until  the  int*i-- 
vals  which  he  gave  at  the  end  of  hU 
rounded  periods.  At  a  large  Leeds 
chapel,  where  he  used  to  preach  nearly 
fifty  years  ago,  the  saying  i-au  ;  •"  Vou 
must  hear  the  clock  tick  to  hear  John 
Burton";  and  on  one  memorable  (xiii- 
!rion  he  held  a  crowded  congregation 
s)iellbound  for  two  hours,  discoursing  on 
"  The  Gosjtel,  tlie  jxtwer  of  God  unt<> 
salvation,"  and  they  say,  "  You  miplit 
have  heard  the  ehaiiel  clock  tick  all  the 
time," 

He  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  Lice<ls, 
somewhat  feeble  and  broken  in  heallli, 
but  commanding  the  high  esteem  and 
affectionate    regard    of  those  who    bnoir 

Slightly  older  is  the  senior  of  the 
Primitive  Methodist  Comiexion,  the  Rev, 
Joini  Hirst,  living  now  with  his  daughter 
at  Sheffield.  Mr.  Hirst  is  ninety -four 
years  of  age,  and  after  travelling  as  a 
minister  in  the  Lee<ls,  Hull,  and  Notting- 
Injm  districts  for  thirty-five  years^  wiui 
s'till  able  to  take  a  gootl  share  of  work, 
prea*'hiug  frequently  and  taking  two 
of  the  religions  "classes"  which  form 
part  of  the  Methodist  polity.  His  laft 
sermon  was  preached  in  John  Street 
Chapel,  Sheffield,  when  over  eighty  years 
of  age.    Mr.  Hirst  was  bom  on  May  lllh. 
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1804,  at  Barwick-in-Elmet,  near  Leeds.  His 
father  was  a  member  of  the  Church  of 
England,  bnt  opened  his  house  for  the 
Primitive  Methodists  when  they  "  mia- 
Hioned  "  the  village.  Mr.  Hirst  became 
a  local  pi'eaeher  when  nineteen,  and 
left  home  for  the  itinerant  ministry  when 
twenty-three,  becoming  acqnaiuted  also 
about  the  same  time  with  Hitgli  Bourne, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Connexion.  On 
June  13th,  1831,  he  was  married  to  Miss 
Anne  Howson,  of  Darlington,  a  member 
of  the  Society  of  Friends,  an<l  the 
marriage  i>roved  very  happy.  His  devoted 
wife  died,  at  the  age  of  eightj-one,  in 
tlie  year  1800.  They  have  ha^l  twelve 
children,  of  whom  nine  are  still  living ; 
two  grandsons  are  in  the  Piiniitive 
Methodist  ministry,  and  two  grand- 
daughters married  Wesley  an  mission- 
aries, and  are  now  in  Jamaica. 

Several  of  the  oldest  ministei-s  can 
remember  the  origination  of  their  sec- 
tion of  the  Church.  Such  is  the  case 
with  tlie  Rev.  George  Robinson,  the 
"  Father "  of  the  United  Methodi--.t 
Free  Churches.  Mr.  Robinson  was  bom 
on  February  6th,  1800,  and  is  thus  in 
his  ninety-second  year.  He  bot'anie  a 
ItK-al  preacher  when  only  seventeen,  an<l 
ill  rtmneetion  with  Methodist  reform 
\vas,  in  183.1,  the  first  to  resign—not,  as 
he  said,  fi-om  Methodism,  but  from  its 
lulministratioi).  He  Avas  I'eceived  into 
the  ministry  of  the  Wesleyan  Associa- 
tion Church  in  1836,  and  became  iden- 
tifled  with  the  United  Methixlist  Free 
Churches  by  tlie  amalgamation  of  hi^ 
own  denomination  with  a  later  body  of 
Wesleyan  reformers  in  1857.  Gifted 
with  great  physical  strength  and  with 
a  magnificent  voice,  he  engaged  largely 
ill  out-of-door  preaching,  and  is  sbid  to 
have  conducted  ser\'ices  in  every  street 
in  Sundei-land. 

Like  Mr,  Robinson,  Di-.  William  \ixon, 
the  oldest  minister  in  the  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  can  remember  the  forma- 
tion of  the  body  to  which  he  belongs. 
At  the  famous  "  Disruption "  in  1843  lie 
left  the  Church  of  Scotland  with  almost 
the  whole  of  his  congregation,  and  threiv 
in  his  lot  with  the  new  Fi-ee  Cliurch, 
w^hile  in  1868  he  was  chosen  to  be 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly— the 
highest  honour  the  Chui-ch  can  bestow. 
He  was  bom  on  May  3rd,  1803,  at  Cam- 
W'hie,  near  Glasgow,  and  received  his 
early    education     at    the     public     school 


there,  passing  at  the  oai-ly  age  of  eleven 
to  the  University  of  Glfl>3gow,  where  he 
studied  with  distinction  from  1814  to 
1825.  On  completing  his  theological 
studies,  he  ci-ossetl  the  Border  to  the 
North  of  England  to   assist  the  Presby- 


terian cause  there,  and  was  for  a  siioi-t 
time  at  Hexham ;  but  in  1833  he  was 
translated  to  the  newly  formed  church 
of  St.  Jolin's  at  Montrose.  So  great  a 
jmrt  did  he  take  in  tlie  "  Disruption " 
controversy  that  lie  eame<l  for  himself 
the  title  of  "The  Lion  of  8t.  John's." 
Retiring  from  the  charge  of  his  church 
in  1870,  he  settled  in  Edinburgh,  bnt 
about  1892  he  tniftiati'd  to  Burntisland, 
in  Fiie,  where  ho  is  likely  to  spend  th<! 
remainder  of  his  days.  Though  about 
ninety-four  years  of  age,  he  is  liale  and 
sti-oiig,  and  scarcely  ever  abfwnt  from 
church  on  Sunday  morn inga^not with- 
standing that  his  resilience  is  Tully  half 
a  mile  clistant.  One  of  his  latest  public 
appearances  occui-recl  in  July,  ISIB,  when 
he  baptised  the  child  of  his  minister, 
the  Rev.  W.  W,  Kinmunt.  In  one  sense 
this  service  was  <)uitc  unique,  for  Dr. 
Nixon  was  the  friend  of  tlie  child 'a 
great-great-grai  id  mother  years  ago  in  old 
Montrose. 

Dr.   Robert   Frew,   of    St.   Ninian's,  tiie 
"  Father "    of    the    I'nitetl    IVcsbyteriau 
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Oliiii^h  of  Scotland,  can  also  remember 
tlie  constitution,  of  his  Church.  It  wtus 
formed  in  ]8i7  by  the  iinion  of  the 
"Relief"  and  of  the  "Secession"  Churches, 
Dr.  Fi-ew  ha<l  been  licensed  to  preach 
by  the  "Relief"  Presbytery  of  Perth  in 
1835,  and  in  the  same  year  was  called 
to  the  St.  Ninian's  congreKation,  where 
he  has  since  remained.  Bom  on  Sei>- 
telnber  8th,  1813,  almost  two  years  before 
Waterloo,  he  wag  so  hal©  and  vigorous 
at  his  "diamond  jubilee"— t.e.  his  sixtieth 
anniversary— \vitb  his  attached  congre- 
gation, tliat  he  was  able  to  preach  on 
that  occasion,  and  ten  years  before,  on  his 
Hi'st— I.e.  his  fifty  years'- jubilee.  Jubi- 
lees seem  quite  matters  of  course  and 
common  occurrences  with  such  strong 
and  sturdy  veterans  as  these!  On  this 
occasion  he  was  presented  with  a  silver 
salver  and  a  chetine  for  £1,200.  In  1808 
he  wa.s  chosen  Moderator  of  the  Synod 
of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church. 

Tnrning  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  we 
find  that  the  oldest  minister  is  the  R«v. 
Dr.  C'hrystal,  for  more  than  fifty  years 
the  minister  of  Anchinleck.  iu  Ayrshire. 
Dr.  Chrystal  was  bom  in  Glasgow.  Jan- 
nary  Ifltii,  1807,  his  father  being  i-ector 
of  the  Grammar  School  in  that  city. 
Aftei'  )>a>ssing  through  the  Uni^'ersity, 
he  entei-ed  the  Divinity  Hall,  and  was 
licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Glasgow 
on  Octobei'  1st,  1829.  Four  years  later 
he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of 
Auchinleck,  and  ordained  as  minister  in 
the  same  year. 

For  thirteen  years  Dr.  Chrystal  was 
Clerk  of  the  Presbytery  of  Ayr;  in  1881 
he  received  the  degree  of  D.D.  from  the 
University  of  Glasgow,  and  not  long 
since  that  of  LL.D.  from  the  l^iiversitj' 
of  St.  Andrews.  In  1879  he  was  calle<l 
to  the  Moderator's  Chair,  and  is  the 
oldest  of    the  ex- Moderate i-s. 

But  while  this  article  was  being  pi-e- 
pared  several  wlio  would  have  api)eared 
in  it  passed  away.  One  .such  was  the 
"Father"  of  the  Church  of  Ireland,  the 
Venerable  John  Ciharles  Arcbdall,  Arch- 
deacon of  Ferns,  who  was  ninety-four 
yeid-s  of  age,  and  ^vas  one  of  the  most 
distil  I  guislicd  and  one  of  the  most  learned 
of  tlie  Chnrc^Ii  of  Ireland  clergy.  Having 
be<;n  ordained  in  1828,  he  had  been  in 
holy  orders  for  nearly  seventy  years. 
Archdeacon  Ai'chdall  continued  to  preach 
almost  up  to  the  last,  and  within  three 
or    four    months    of    his    death    he    was 


twice  offered  the  Deanery  of  Ferns. 
which  he  refused  on  account  of  hi- 
age.  In  ))lace  of  the  archdeacon,  therp- 
foi-e,  the  ,'ieniority  jiasses  to  the  "\"euer- 
able  John  Quarry,  D.D.,  Archdeacdii 
of  Cork,  who  ivas  ordained  a.s  fai-  back 
as  ISH. 

It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  all  the-^ 
"Fathers"  of  the  vai'ioua  Churches  rangr 
in  age  from  ninety  to  a  hundred.  year». 
Thej'  have  not  all  lived  absolutely  quiet 
and  nne\'e!itful  lives,  and  even  such  n- 
might  be  dasseti  in  tliis  category  liavf 
worked  hard  in  the  imstoral  oflice: 
neither  have  all  the  lives  been  paii.sed  in 
the    still    depths    of   the    silent    country. 
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far  frtini  the  I'ush  and  turmoil  of  city 
sti'eet;:.  But  we  take  it  that  they  have 
enjoyetl  domestic  happiness,  aud  coii- 
genuii  employment,  and  rectitude  of  life, 
and  that  these  things,  coupled  with  » 
calm  and  contented  mind,  conduce  t- 
length  of  days  perhaps  more  largely 
than  stnne  folks  think.  Peace  be  wjtli 
these  "  Fathers  "  of  the  Chni-ches !  May 
they  realise,  indeed,  the  triith  of  ilie 
prediction  that  at  eventide  it  shall  In' 
light  P.  M.  Hoi-MBfri. 


BABY'S    BOBS. 


By  William   Edwards  Tirebuck,  Author  of   '*Dorrie,"   "Sweetheart  Owen/'  Etc. 


ABY'S  BOBS  is  tlie  last 
survivor  of  a  gallant 
regiment  of  niiniatiire 
foot  soldiers,  v\ery  man 
of  whom  has  seen  ex- 
tremely active  service 
in  the  wild  regions  of 
the  constantly  lui settled 
province  of  oiu*  nursery. 
The  regiment  was  first  ordei'ed  out  (of 
a  new  box)  alx)ut  a  year  ago,  when  every 
little  man  with  his  wooden  kit  njjon  his 
wooden  back,  his  yellow  wooden  sAVord 
shouldered,  his  red  wooden  jacket  and 
hat  and  blue  wooden  trousers  in  perfect 
trim,  stood  upon  the  nursery  hearth  in 
marching  disorder  under  the  erratic 
command  of  our  three-year-old,  who  still 
lords  it  over  us  all  by  the  name  of  Baby. 
I  never  saw  such  inveterate  wai-like 
soldiers  in  my  life.  Morning,  noon,  or 
night,  standing  or  lying  in  their  barracks 
of  a  box,  or  out  of  it,  they  were  always 
'*  ready  "—left  foot  out,  shoulders  s^iuare, 
t^yes  front  and  sword  up,  yearningly 
awaiting  the  word  "March!" 

Baby  and  I  have  surprised  them  at  all 
hours  of  the  day,  in  baiTacks  and  out, 
and  we  have  never  found  one  of  the 
heroic-  fellows  standing  at  ease,  or  lying 
at  ease  either ;  for  even  when  they  stretch 
themselves  at  full  length  they  do  so  in 
full  regimentals,  sword  and  all,  and  with 
a  sort  of  latent  alertness  for  any  possible 
bugle  call  to  arms  that  might  thrill  the 
barracks  at  any  moment  of  the  night  or 
<lay. 

Nor  have  we  ever  caught  one  member 
of  this  indefatigable  regiment  in  the 
somewhat  unsoldierly  act  of  sitting  down 
always,  whether  standing  or  lying, 
always  at  the  full  stretch  of  military 
readiness.  Nor  have  I  seen  more  endur- 
ing or  patient  soldiers  than  this  little 
regiment  of  foot.  The  Commander-in- 
Chief,  His  Imperial  Highness  Baby,  has 
actually  knocked  a  squad  of  them  over 
with  one  sweep  of  his  finger,  but  there 
was  no  revolt ;  nor  did  they  murmur,  but 
remained  prostrate  in  a  sort  of  Oriental 
obeisance  on  their  faces,  awaiting  the 
favour  of  his  great  hand. to  put  them  in 
the  ranks  again. 


Alas !  this  paragon  of  a  regiment  lost 
its  General  in  the  first  campaign.  It  was 
an  attack  from  the  high  ramparts  of  a 
nursery  stool.  He  was  on  horseback  at 
the  head  of  his  force,  and  was  on  the 
very  iK)int  of  leading  them  in  a  terrific 
charge  when,  as  if  by  some  supernatural 
visitation,  the  horse  tripped,  and  went 
toppling  down  a  vast  precipice  of  sjiace 
to  the  flo<:>r.  The  General  was  picked 
up  with  his  head  off— a  sight  that  brought 
such  sudden  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the 
Commander-in-Chief  that  he  could  not 
see  that  the  horse  had  lost  its  hind  leg. 
When,  in  a  pause  of  his  grief,  he 
ma<le  that  discovery  as  well.  His  Imi)erial 
Highness  abandoned  the  campaign,  antl 
ordered  the  whole  regiment  into  camp 
again  for  the  sole  purpose  of  putting  the 
gallant  General  and  his  noble  steed  into 
hospital  to  see  if  the  head  and  leg  could 
not  be  put  on  again  by  means  of  a  wonder- 
ful embi'ocation  known  as  gum. 

It  was  tried;  but  on  the  fii*st  day  out 
of  hospital  the  General's  head  fell  off 
again,  and  somehow  the  horse  had  been 
so  roughly  used  in  the  process  of  i*e- 
legging  it  that  not  only  did  that  limb 
drop  to  the  ground,  but  the  poor  animal 
cast  its  tail;  and  taking  the  hint  that 
the  horse  was  in  a  state  of  irrevocable 
dissolution,  the  Commmander  -  in  -  Cliief 
buried  both  General  and  horse  with  all 
the  military  honours  that  the  regiment 
could  display  in  the  darkest  comer  of 
the  nursery. 

The  grief  of  the  'soldiers  seemed  to  be 
of  so  profound  a  kind  that  it  was  beyond 
expression  in  any  form  whatever— beyond 
words,  beyond  looks,  beyond  teal's. 
There  was  a  unanimity  of  feeling  that 
in  no  way  could  they  pay  their  lost 
chief  a  better  tribute  than  by  standing 
soldier-like, .  eyes  front,  left  foot  out, 
shoulders  square,  sword  up  — **  ready," 
ready  for  that  same  dauntless  charge  to 
which  he  had  so  boldly  led  them,  but 
which  destiny,  alas!  had  not  permitted 
him  to  make. 

For  a  few  moments,  while  His  Impeiial 
Highness  himself  was  making  the  inter- 
ment, the  little  trumpeter  and  the  little 
drummer  of  the  regiment  were  enthralled. 
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playing  .a  mute  dead  march*— the  mere 
dumb-show  of  music-  a  silent  symbolism 
of  the  unutterable  sorrow^  of  them  all. 

But  only  two  moments  later  the  regi- 
ment was  ordered  out  on  a  forced  march 
across  the  bare  and  arid  desert  of  the 
nui'sery  floor  to  fight  in.  the  jungle  of 
the  hearthrug  and  under  the  scorching 
glow  of  the  nursery  lire. 

It  was  a  most  remarkable  fact  in  con- 
nection with  this  regiment  that  during 
all  of  their  many  engagements  they  never 
saw  their  enemy.  The  enemy  would 
never  come  out  into  the  open  and  face 
them.  The  25th  Royal  Foot  were  always 
making  forced  marches  and  exposing 
themselves  to  open  attack,  but  not  once 
did  the  enemy  dare  to  give  battle— a 
tribute,  no  doubt,  to  the  renowned  latent 
fighting  powers  of  the  ever-ready  25th. 

The  singular  result  was  that  the  regi- 
ment lost  its  men  more  by  the  misfortunes 
of  peace  than  by  the  glories  of  war. 
Our  little  Commander-in-Chief  marched 
most  of  the  soldiei^'  legs  off  in  search 
of  someone  to  fight.  Several  men  were 
drowned  in  the  Nursurean  Sea  of  the 
batli  which  flowed  in  there  morning  and 
night,  and  were  carried  aw'ay  by  the 
tide.  Tw^o  poor  fellows  had  become 
so  black  by  constant  service  that  they 
were  mistaken  for  cinders  and  were  burnt 
to  death.  One  faithful  fellow,  after  keei>- 
ing  AAatch  on  the  nur^jery  floor  all  night, 
was  in  the  morning  overtaken  by  the 
blizzard  of  the  nursemaid's  brush.  It 
was  a  case  of  dust  to  dust,  and  he  was 
ne\er  seen  again.  On  cme  march  the 
little  drummer  lost  his  drum,  and  then 
lost  heart — he  never  played  again !  He 
fell  out  of  the  ranks  anil  pined  alone  in 
the  dark  corner  of  the  nursery  cupboai'd, 
where  he  had  been  unconsciously  hurled 
out  of  the  folds  of  a  duster  of  one  of 
the  housemaid  Furies  of  the  place.  Two 
c<K*kroaches  were  his  undertakers.  They 
fed  upon  the  paint  of  his  uniform, 
left  him  unburied,  but  as  clean  as  a 
churn. 

S(X)u  after  that  the  little  trumpeter 
disappeared,  as  if  he  had  deserted  to  go 
in  search  of  the  druinnier ;  and  though 
the  Commander-in-Chief  issued  a  special 
order  for  his  arrest,  up-stairs  or  down, 
no  scout  ever  laid  hands  on  him. 

The  fact  was,  b.\'  some  means  he  had 
climbed  on  a  shelf,  then  got  into  the 
folds  of  the  same  duster,  and  was  hurled 
by  the  same  Fury  through  the  nui'sery 


window  and   trampled    to    death    in   the 
yard  below. 

The  last  but  one  of  the  regiment  had 
a  still  stranger  fate.  Though  armed  anri 
standing  on  guard,  he  was  taken  for  dea<l. 
attacked  by  that  vidture  of  the  nursery 
battlefield— Jack,  our  tame  magpie— and 
carried  to  a  corner  of  the  staircase.  HL^ 
end  was  not  peace,  but  pieces,  for  he 
was  there  dismembered. 

Now  the  last  survivor  of  the  gallant 
25th  is  what  we  call  Baby's  "  Bobs  "—the 
indestructible,  the  immortal  BobxS,  foi* 
he  has  soaked  in  water  and  ha«  not 
drowned  ;  he  has  been  in  the  fire  and 
not  wholly  burned ;  he  has  been  trampldl 
upon  and  yet  not  crushed ;  and  he  ha- 
been  lost  scores  of  times,  but  has  been 
found  precisely  as  many.  He  has  a 
charmed  life.  No  brush  seems  to  be  able 
to  wholly  sweep  him  aside,  no  duster 
able  to  hurl  him  into  oblivion,  no  fool 
able  to  entirely  crush  him.  Certainly 
he  is  somewhat  the  w'orse  for  wear,  his 
red  coat  has  turned  bluish,  and  his  blue 
trousers  reddish ;  he  has  lost  pai-t  qf  cue 
arm,  his  nose  is  scarred,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  an  eye  un<lei 
a  black  patch  the  shape  of  the  Conimamle!- 
in-Chief's  thtimb ;  but  if  he  is  not  all 
there,  he  is  there,  shoidders  square, 
sword  up,  and  left  foot  out  in  a  ijerjietual 
state  of  stationary  march. 

What  is  the  secret  of  its  charm  to  Baby  ? 
We  do  not  know.  It  is  unfathomable. 
The  attachment  goes  into  the  region  of 
the  occult  mysteries.  We  do  not  know 
why  oi*  how  ;  we  only  know  that  it  li 
—that  Bobs  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega  ot 
his  toys. 

The  little  fellow  has  a  dozen  other  toys 
far  more  alive  in  a  mimic  sort  of  way 
than  Bobs.  He  has  a  doll  that  can  squeak 
and  roll  its  eyes ;  a  lamb  that  can  blent 
and  shake  its  tail  ;  a  donkey  that  can 
nod  its  head  and  run  rampant  upon 
wheels ;  besides  balls,  rattles,  whistles 
and  rings,  but  they  •  are  all  secon<lary 
to  the  much-used,  much-abused  military 
Bobs. 

It  is  Bobs  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  it  is  Bobs  at  the  end  of  it.  Bol> 
even  dines  with  Baby,  and  stand- 
shouldering  arms  like  a  small  sentry,  near 
the  big  druip  of  the  serviette  ring,  await- 
ing orders.  More,  Bobs  even  goes  to  beil 
with  him;  Baby  must  have  Bobs  in  hi^ 
hand  like  a  little  image  of  valiant  pn»- 
tection;   and  it   is  with  Bobs   near   him 


Babv's  Bobs. 


Tbc  General's  bud  tell  off.— y.  M». 


tbnt  he  closes  his  eyes  and  falls  to  sleeit, 
aud  it  is  by  his  side  that  the  little  soldier 
is  found  warm  and  sticky  in  the  moniiiii;. 
If  in  the  weakne^  of  ordinary  humanity 
the  Comniaiitlei'-in-Chief  gives  nay  to 
emotion,  it  is  Bobs  that  is  brought  out 
to  f^ousole  him.  Any  other  trickery  of  a 
<i<>ll,  sheep,  or  donkey,  he  will  fling  to  the 
f<inr  winds  and  yell  the  more;  but  Bobs 
Ims  a  charm,  a  spell,  an  halhiciuatutg  influ- 
oiice  almost  uncanny.  Even  if  he  cannot 
ttt  once  quell  the  gasping  force  of  his  grief, 
he  at  least  takes  Bobs  in  his  hand  to  share 
it.     Tlie  spell  begins  to  work— the  tears 


o'.'awe,  Bjiby  looks  at  Bobs,  for  two  seconds 
tliere  is  a  phenomenal  silence  iii  tho 
niirsery,  and  then  the  biisy  chatter  of  our 
little  Commander  taking  the  field  with  his 
one  man. 

In  symjjathy  with  his  military  poverty, 
I  once  ventni-ed  to  mobilise  not  a  new 
regiment  only,  but  an  entire  army— all 
men  of  iron— in  a  box  for  which  I  paid 
half  a  guinea.  It  was  half  a  guinea 
thrown  away.  The  little  Co«nuander-in- 
Chief  only  looked  at  them  to  spurn  them 
as  .  if  they  were  the  merest  riff-raff  of 
euHstments.     With     one     contemptuoua 
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sweep  be  disbanded  the  eiitii'e  arniy  and 
oallefl.  ■■  Bobs,  Boba !  Div  ine  Bob^ !  " 
And  Uii^reputable-lookiiig,  crippled  Bobs 
had  to  be  restored  to  his  outstretched 
haud^.  Even  when  seriously  ill  it  was 
always  "Bobs,  Bobs!      Divine  Bobs!" 

The  <l()('t<>v  brotif^ht  the  CoininHnder-in- 
C'hief  powders  and  oil,  and  ordered  him 


special  foo<i;  But  these  did  not  cure  hiiii : 
it  was  Bobs.  They  irritated  him.  BoV 
soothed  hi  in.  They  had  to  be  foixt^! 
iiI>oii  him.  Comrade  Bobs  ever  liad  tht- 
ffrasp  of  welcome  to  his  breast ;  and 
with  him,  and  with  us,  it  is  "Bol^. 
Bobs !  Baby's  Bobs  !  Baby's  Bobs  \  "  ev<-t- 
sini-e. 


1  SCKIPTlRE•LESS0NS•F0R•SCH{!DL•6'H0^t  l 

1  -inTERnATfONAL- SERIES-  ^' 


!!T!!!T!?!;  ■i::::::i;TTn 


With  Illustrative  Anecdotes  and  References. 


AiGi-ST   ijTii.    AbflUlalflK  tor    Ibc  Sake  of  Others. 

To   ,ra,l—l    Cvr.  Tiii.   1  — ]3.     GMen   T,ri~ 
Itnai.  rlr.  7. 

IT.  PAUL  had  been  asked  bj  the 
Corinthians  for  advice  on 
Mitain  pointt.  Tliis  chapter 
answera  the  question  whether 
Cliri''tiaiia  might  eat  ment 
which  had  been  offered  in 
,  eacriGce  Ui  idaU. 
I.  AbrtlMBCC(l— 7).  Xh.uc. 
ledge.  All  tlie  converta  have  some  amount  of 
knowledge — ('.;.  they  know  that  idols  are  vain 
things  (pB.  cxv.  4—7)  ;  also  that  they  themselvea 
have  no  tendency  to  idolatry,  and  therefore  do  not 
heHitate  to  partake  even  of  heathen  feasta  in  idol 
temples.  But  auch  a  man  dae?  not  know  the  effect 
of  hia  conduct  on  othera.  He  should,  from  love 
to  God,  curtail  hia  own  liberty  of  action. 

LMk.  Images  of  God — the  work  of  men's  hands. 
But  there  is  only  one  God,  not  like  unto  any- 
thing He  has  made  (Acta  ivii.  2'i). 

God.  The  Father  is  the  source  of  all  that 
exists.  The  Son  of  God  is  the  agent  by  whom 
the  world  WBfl  made  (Heb.  i.  1,  2).  Man  is 
created  for  the  glory  of  God  (Col.  i.  16).  Some 
Christians  had  i^ot  got  rid  of  belief  in  heathen 
gods,  and  continued  to  eat  idol  meats  in  reverence 
to  the  idol ! 

II.  Stanblldg-blAcks  (8— ].1).  Suppose  a  man 
has  iin  reverence  for  the  idol.  His  eating  idol 
meatd  or  not  is  a  matter  of  indifference  as  far 
■s  he  himself  is  concerned.  But  to  others  1  His 
example  may  lead  others  to  do  the  same  ;  but 
Ihei/  have  a  lingering  respect  for  the  idol.  There- 
fore their  eating  i.s  with  tJiem  a  part  of  worship. 
So  they  are  worahipping  a  false  god.  and  dis- 
honouring    God,    which   is    sin  ;    and    a    soul    that 


sinneth  shall  die.  Also  the  one  whose  example 
led  the  other  to  sin  is  thereby  gnilty   of  fia. 

HemH.  So  one  stands  quite  alone.  Wc  are 
memlJer^  of  the  great  family  of  Ood.  .Are  then- 
fore  hound  to  think  of  and  respect  the  feeliopi 
and  even  wcaknessca  of  others.  Abfltnin  frora 
things  lawful,  if  by  so  doing  yon  can  prevent  other* 
from  doing  things  unlawful^f.j.  a  person  by 
giving  up  wine  might  influence  another  given  lo 
excess  in  wine  to  abstain  and  no  prevent  hi't 
drunkenness  which  is  a  sin. 

LcMMS.     1.    -All   things  are   lawful   bnt  not  ei- 

2.  Follow  afC«r  charity. 


At-at-BT  S2kd.    The  Excel)eBC«  •!  CkristUa  Ckarilj. 

To  read— I.  CW.  liii.  1—13.  (j\-ldrM  T-j-I— 
Vcr.    13. 

-St.  Paul  in  Chapter  xii.  hod  been  speaking  of 
the  wonderful  "  gifts "  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  aoeh 
as  power  of  "speaking  with  tongues,''  *' interprt:- 
ing,"  "  prophecy,''  and  others.  But  lest  any  ahouM 
think  such  gifte  would  make  persons  mor«  accept- 
able t«  God,  he  tells  of  a  -'more  excellent  way" 
— the  charity  or  love  which  ia  a  fruit  of'  ttc 
Spirit  that  all  may  have. 

I.  What  love  Is  not  (1-3).  ile^e  talk.  MitiU 
speak  all  languages — be  moat  fluent  in  lalkiii? 
about  God— all  profitless  without  real  love  in  hoi;. 

Mere  knowledge— ol  the  future,  what  ia  goin^ 
to  happen — of  the  present,  explain  difficnitii-'. 
understand  sciences— all  useless  without  love. 

.lA~iw/n(V/i -unless  seen  by  works- useless.  Devj;* 
believe  and  tremble  (James  ii.  Ifl,  10), 

Merc  ffi/ti — money  to  the  poor,  often  done  tat 
show  ;  torturing  self,  thinking  to  win  a[^lause— i:'' 
good,  no  profit  witbont  real  love  to  God  and  man. 
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Lesson.    Faith  without  works  is  dead. 

II.  What  love  Is  (4—7).  Lmig'Sufferhig,  Will 
put  up  with  unkindness,  injuries,  etc.,  without 
seeking"  revenjife.  Examples — Joseph  forgiving  his 
brothers,  David  forgiving  Saul. 

Kind,  Delights  in  acts  of  mercy  ;  doinj?  all  the 
prood  passible.  Examples — ^Tabitha  (Dorcas)  making- 
clothes  for  the  poor  (Acts  ix.  36,  39). 

Ilumhlv,  Does  not  want  to  display  itself.  As 
sweet  violet  hides  head  under  leaves.  Example  — 
Sliunamite  entertaining  Elisha  (2  Kin$rs  iv.  8). 

Modtst.  Makes  a  person  behave  quietly  and  livj 
temperately  ;  seek  the  good  of  others,  be  charitable 
in  jud;2ring,  hope  for  the  best,  bear  patiently  with 
wrongs. 

Lesson.  Owe  no  man  anything,  but  to  love  one 
another.     Love  worketh  no  ill  to  his  neighbour. 

III.  Love  lasts  (8—13).  Things  that  crain'. 
Prophecies  when  fulfilled.  Tongues  at  death. 
Knowledge  when  lost.  All  things  belonging  to 
this  life  are  imperfect.  Can  only  see  here  a  rt- 
tieetion,  as  in  a  mirror,  of  God  in  His  works 
and  His  Word.  Hereafter  shall  see  God  Himself. 
These  fruits  of  the  Spirit  (Gal.  v.  24)  do  last. 
though  the  miraculous  gifts  oease.  Faith  and 
Hope  last  while  this  world  lasts;  but  Love,  greatest 
uf  all,  lasts  for  ever.     Heaven  is  love. 

Lessons.  1.  Love  is  of  God.  Everyone  that 
loveth  is  born  of  God. 

2.  If  God  so  loved  us,  we  ought  also  to  love 
one  another. 

The  Power  of  Love. 

Most  have  heard  of  Mre.  Fry  and  her  visits  to  Xew- 
i;ate  Prison,  where  the  worst  criminals  were  confined. 
At  that  time  they  were  treated  with  great  cruelty  and 
became  so  desperate  that  even  the  keepers  were  afraid 
to  take  in  their  food  without  a  guard  of  soldier?.  But 
Mrs.  Fry  resolved  to  go  in  and  try  to  do  them  good. 
Her  friondfl  were  alarmed,  and  tried  to  dissuade  her. 
But  she  went.  With  nothing  but  the  New  Testament 
io  her  hand  she  ventured  among  that  lawless  crowd. 
She  spoke  to  them  in  words  of  tenderness  and  love. 
S.'ie  spoke  to  them  freely  of  the  love  of  Jesus;  she 
read  to  them  some  of  His  words.  They  listened  with 
deepest  attention.  Tears  were  seen  running  down  the 
cheeks  of  those  Who  had  been  long  unused  to  weep. 
She  often  repeated  her  vleit9,  and  the  result  was  a 
great  reformation.  Wliat  was  the  charm  of  this  noble 
woman,  and  the  secret  of  her  great  influence?  It  war 
the  spirit  and  power  of  love.  She  showed  that  she 
really  loved  them  and  wanted  to  do  them  good.  iSo 
God  loved  the  world,  and  so  ought  wo  to  love  one 
another. 


August  2^ii.    St.   Paul  Opposed  at  Ephesus. 

To   read-^Aets  jclx.  21—34.     Golden  Text— St.  Luke 

A  GBEAT  work  had  been  done  in  Ephesus.  Man}- 
converts  from  heathenism.  Had  shown  conversion 
by  public  renoimcing  of  witchcraft,  burning  costly 
books  of  magic,  involving  much  self-denial.  Love 
to  God  had  done  wonders.  But  devil  now  stirs  up 
bad  feelings  against  Apostles. 

I.  Frieods  separate  (21,  22).     St  Paul  "purposed 


in  spirit" — i.e.  had  I)i\*hre  intimation  as  to  his 
next  journey.  Was  to  qo  through  upper  province* 
of  Greece,  then  to  Jerusalem  and  Rome.  How 
little  be  thought  he  sh<3uld  only  go  to  Rome  as 
a  prisoner!  He  sent  on  Timothy  and  Erastus,  two 
of  his  helpers,  chiefly  to  make  a  collection  for  the 
poor  of  Jerusalem  (I  Cor.  xvi.  1 — 6),  wliile  he 
stayed  in  Ephesus  to  set  things  in  order  before 
leaving. 

II.  Workmeo  agitaft  (jS— 2?^).  Tnnple  of  J>iana. 
A  magnificent  building,  one  of  the  "sev^n  wonders 
of  the  world."  Had  127  columns,  each  the  gift  of 
a  king.  Inside  was  a  wooden  image,  hideously 
ugly  (supposed  to  have  fallen  from  heaven),  of  the 
goddess  Diana.  Silver  models  of  this  image  and  of 
the  temple  were  sold  by  thousands —formed  a  great 
trade.  Now  that  multitudes  of  converts  had  given 
up  idols,  the  sale  of  these  "shrines"  (ver.  24)  fell 
off.  Trade  became  bad.  So  a  council  was  held. 
Chairman  makes  a  speech  ;  uses  two  arguments : . 
(1)  They  are  likely  to  lose  their  wealth.  (2) 
Their  religion  is  in  danger.  The  temple  of  Diana, 
the  object  of  worship  in  all  Asia  Minor,  will  be 
despised.     Which  did  they  care  %bout  most? 

llcsult.  All  work  themselves  into  a  frenzy. 
Xothing  touches  people  so  much  as  personal  loss. 
Rivals  in  business  willing  to  join  in  opposing  a 
danger  affecting  both.     Excitement  increases. 

Lesson.  What  shall  it  profit  a  man,  if  he  gain 
the  whole  world  and  lose  his  own  souW 

III.  Missionaries  in  danger  (29—34).  Two  of 
St.  Paul's  party  seized  by  the  mob,  carried  into 
the  theatre,  plaoo  for  public  meetings ;  largest 
building  in  the  world,  holding  30,000  persons. 
SJt.  Paul  would  have  gone  to  them,  but  withheld 
by  the  disciples.  Had  he  any  other  friends.' 
'•Chiefs"  of  Asia  (ver.  31)--/>.  magistrates  pre- 
siding over  games  and  festivals— begged  him  not 
to  expose  himself  to  danger.  Meanwhile  great  con- 
fusion in  temple.  Different  people  shouting  out. 
Jews  putting  forth  Alexander  to  defend  their  cause 
— ''they  had  no  part  in  the  Apostles'  proceedings.' 
Not  listened  to,  because  he  was  a  Jew,  and  not  a 
worshipper  of  Diana.  For  two  hours  cries  in 
praise  of  Diana. 

Lessons.  1.  All  that  will  live  godly  in  Christ 
Jesus  must  suffer  persecution. 

2.  God  shall  supply  all  youJ-  need. 

Do  Right  and  Trust. 

In  the  year  b.c.  839  there  wae  a  great  kiog  reigning 
in  Jerusalem.  His  name  was  Amaziah.  He  did  what 
was  right  in  the  sight  of  the  Lord,  but  not  with  a 
perfect  heart.  On  one  occasion  he  was  going  to  war 
with  the  Edomites,  and,  not  having  sufficient  soldiers 
of  bis  own  people,  he  hired  for  100  talents  (about 
4^51,000)  100,000  soldiers  of  the  Israelites.  But  a  prophet 
cime  with  a  message  from  God  to  him  forbidding  him 
to  employ  the  Israelites.  Upon  hearing  this,  Amaziah 
said,  "But  what  shall  I  do  for  the  hundred  talents 
which  I  have  given  to  the  army  of  Israel?"  And  the 
man  of  Qod  replied,  "The  Lord  is  able  to  give  thee 
much  more  than  this."  "Sell  what  thou  hast  and  give 
to  the  posr."  said  Christ  to  the  young  man  whose 
riches  kept,  bis  heart  from  Ood,  "and  thou  &halt  have 
ti:ei8ure  in  heaven."    Truly  God  i^  a  good  Paymaster. 
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SspTRsiBEB  5nrH.     Qcfltiles  QlTiof  for  Jewiili 

Christiaas. 

To  read— 2  Cor.  riii.   1—45.     Goldt-n   Trxt—Ver.  9. 

A  COLLECTION  beioff  nsntle  amongrst  the  Gentile 
oharches  in  aid  of  the  poor  Chrietians  in  Judsea. 
Took  place  at  same  time  in  poor  diBtricts  of 
Macedonia  and  wealthy  province  of  Aobaia.  St. 
Paol  tries  to  sharpen  the  liberality  of  the  rich  by 
the  example  of  the  other.  He  was  anxious  also 
to  soften  feelings  of  Jewish  Christians  to  Gentile 
conyerts— if  Gentiles  gave  freely  and  the  Jews 
would  receive  graciously  (Rom.  xv.  31). 

I.  A  food  fxaoiple  (1—6).  MaredtmiaWi,  How 
had  they  given  ?  In  time  of  trouble.  See  the 
persecutions  at  Philippi  (Acts  xvi.  22),  Thes- 
tsalonica  (xvii.  5),  Berea  (xvii.  13).  Their  suffer- 
ings made  them  feel  more  for  others. 

Gate  iciiliMffljf.  Did  not  want  urging.  Some 
gave  even  beyond  their  power — begged  the  Apostles 
to  take  their  gifts  and  use  them  for  the  saints. 

(rare  themselref  aUt*.  Surpassed  Apostles*  ex- 
pectation. Were  led  more  than  ever  to  give  their 
whole  hearts  to  God.  Thus  their  mercy  blessed 
givers  and  receivers.  Titus,  who  began  the  lesser 
work  of  collecting,  should  have  the  joy  of  the 
higher  work  of  the  harvest  of  souls. 

Lessoa.  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  tQ 
receive. 

II.  Exhortation  to  charity  (7—15).  Why  should 
Corinthians  give?  Because  they  had  so  many 
graces.  They  abounded  in  faith,  and  also  in  some 
of  the  extraordinary  gifts  of  the  Spirit  (I  Cor. 
xii.  10).  Were  also  full  of  love  to  the  Apostles. 
Had  a  good  example  set  them  by  other  churches, 
poorer  than  themselves.  Above  all,  example  of 
Christ.  What  did  He  do?  He,  rich  in  glory, 
emptied  Himself  (Phil.  ii.  7)  for  man's  sake ;  lived 
and  died  in  poverty  and  shame  to  open  heaven 
to  man.  Another  argument  for  giving  (ver.  14). 
It  might  be  to  their  own  advantage.  As  they 
help  now  so  hereafter  might  be  glad  to  receive 
help  from  others.  What  are  they  then  to  do? 
Give  at  once  heartily,  willingly,  liberally.  They 
had  the  will  a  year  ago — now  put  it  in  action. 
The  willing,  mind  is  what  God  most  looks  at.  Re- 
mind of  Indian  famine — the  willingness  of  all 
classes — the  large  gifts,  and  the  effect  in  India  of 
turning  people's  hearts  to  the  Christian  religion. 

Lesson.  He  that  loveth  not  his  brother  whom 
he  hath  seen,  how  can  he  love  God  whom  he 
hath  not  seen  ? 

A  Poor  Widows  Gift 

There  is  living  ia  East  London,  at  this  time,  a  poor 
widow  whose  sole  income,  after  her  rent  is  paid,  is 
half  a  crown  a  week.  She  is  often  conflned  to  her  bed, 
but  she  is  a  beautiful  needlewoman,  and  sometimes 
earns  a  little  by  fine  sewing.  Someone  gave  her  a 
bundle  of  pieces,  with  which  she  worked  a  handsome 
quilt.  A  lady  bought  this  of  her  for  ten  shillings.  The 
rector,  going  in  to  read  to  her  one  day,  and  having  heard 
of  the  sale  of  the  quilt,  remarked—"  I  suppose  you  bought 
«omo  nice  little  comforts  for  yourself  with  the  half- 
sovereign  r*    "No,  sir,  I  didn't,"  she  answered.    "Well, 


what  did  7«o  do  with  the  money?"  "Why,  sir.  I  Just 
popped  it  into  the  misslooar;^  box."  And  when  the 
boxes  were  sent  in,  there  it  was. 


Seftbmbkr  idTR.    Ckrisliaa  LiTiag. 

To  read— Rom,  xii.  P— 21.     Golden  Text—Vrr.  21. 

A  NDMBKB  of  rales  for  Christiana.  Religion  not 
so  much  a  talking  aboat  God  and  holiness  as 
leading  a  Christiaii  life.  This  inclndes  the  entire 
surrender  of  the  whole  man  to  the  will  and 
servioe  of  God  (ver.  1). 

9.  Lore  is  to  be  real  and  genuine,  withont  prr- 
tenoe;  not  mere  honeyed  words.  Example — Hnth 
clinging  to  her  widowed  mother-in-law,  Naomi. 

JEtil  of  all  kind  to  be  fihuuned.  Example- 
Joseph  :  '*  How  can  I  do  tliis  great  wickedness  ? " 
Go  d  to  be  sought— r.^.  books,  words,  friends." 

10.  Kind  affection  seen  in  taking  "  lowest  place, 
giving  way  to  others.  Example— Jonathan  with 
David  (1  Sam.  xviii.  1 — I).  Abraham  giving  up 
the  choice  to  Lot  (Gen.  xiii.  8,  9). 

11.  Eagci'neu  and  earnestness  in  serving  ChrUr 
Bound  as  His  slaves  to  do  His  will.      Example 
St.  Paul  (2  Cor.  xi.  2fi,  27)  in  his  labours. 

12.  Patienee  under  tribulation.  A  trial  of  faitli. 
sometimes  by  sorrows,  as  vdt\k  Job  ;  sometimt^ 
by  wealth,  etc.,  as  King  Solomon. 

Prayer  to  be  earnest,^  regular.  Example— Elijah 
praying  for  rain  (James  v.  17,  18). 

'13.  Uo/tjutality  and  alms-giving.  Examples- 
Abraham  ministering  to  three  men  who  turned 
out  to  be  angels  (Gen.  xviii.  4,  5).  Two  disciple* 
at  Emmaiis  receiving  Christ  (St.  Luke  xxiv.  210. 

14.  BU$9  persecutors.  Example — St.  Stephen, 
the  first  martyr  (Acts  vii.  60). 

15.  Symjtathy  with  joy  and  sorrow.  Christ  went 
to  marriage  feast  at  Cana  (St.  John  ii.  2),  ami 
wept  with  the  sisters  at  Bethany  (St.  John  xi.  33^. 

10.  HvmilHy.  Put  yourselves  on  same  level  with 
high  and  low.  Especially  avoid  conceit.  ExampU- 
— Christ  washing  the  disciples'  feet  St.  (John  xiii.  "O. 

17.  Forgivene»4  of  injuries.  Example  —  David 
sparing  Saul  (I  Sam.  xxvi.  23). 

Honesty  and  fair  dealing  in  sight  of  alL 

18.  Peaceahleness  where  possible.  Two  required 
for  a  quarrel.  Are  to  be  willing  to  bear  hani 
words,  etc.     Example— David  (1  Sam.  xvii.  28.  21»). 

19.  Merit neM.  Willing  to  bear  wrong.  Leave  the 
wrong-doer  to  the  punishment  of  God.  Example — 
Pharaoh  drowned  in  Red  Sea  (Ex.  xiv.  SI). 

20.  Kind  nets  even  to  feeding  an  enemy.  If  other 
things  do  not  melt  him.  this  will.  Example— Band^ 
of  Syria  fed,  came  no  more  (2  Kings  vi.  22,  23). 

Lessons.  Blessed  is  the  man  that  provideth  {vt 
the  sick  and  needy  :  the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in 
the  time  of  trouble. 

Forgivettess  of  Injniy. 

The  chief  of  a  Turkish  sect  once  received  a  bk>T  m 
the  face  from  a  ruffian,  and  rebuked  him  in  these 
terms:— "If  I  were  vindictive,  I  should  accuse  j«s 
before  a  magistrate;  but  I  prefer  putting  up  a  prsjer 
to  God  that  in  the  Day  of  Judgment  He  will  caosd  mr 
to  enter  Heaven  with  you." 


A  Famicioiii  KoUon. 

W    many    people    there    nre 
who  think  that  religion  Is 
only   required   In   the  honr 
oC  death.    On  one  occasion. 
when  visiting  a  patient  in 
a  hospital,  the  writer  asked 
him  It  he  would  like  lo  l>c 
rend    to     or     prayed     (or. 
"No,  thank  you,  sir,"  wan 
the  reply;  "I  do  not  think 
that   it   is   as  bad  OS 
that  witll  mo."    I  told 
Ihf  man  that  I  had  learnaii  from  the  doctors 
tliiit  liiK  illness  ivouhl  probably  not  lie  tatai, 
and  that  I  had  thoni-ht  that  he  might  have 
liked  to  have  thankcil  God  with  me  (or  briiift- 
ing  him  through  it  safely.    "  I(."  I  continued, 
"  you  were  going  to  die  immediately,  reading 
and  praying  would  do  you  little  good  ;    but 
now  you  are  going  to  live,  they  might  he  of 
UHi'  in  helping  you   to  put  the  life  that  has 
been  spared   to   a  good  nccount."     The  man 
seemed  astonished   at  this  view  o(   religion, 
for  he  had  only  thought  o(  it  as  a  grace(ul 
accompaniment  of  the  act  ot  dying. 


Armenian  Christians  number  only  alioiit  two 
millions.  Then  the  latter  liave  still  their  Patriarch 
at  Constantinople,  a  sad  and  precarious  offlce  to 
hold;  and  during  the  last  437  years  a  hundred 
persons  have  successively  held  that  of  the  Greek 
Church  in  Constantinople,  which  is  distinct  from 
the  Ai-mcnian.  The  Syrian  Church -<Jivided  into 
several  sects— the  Copts  of  I^pt,  and  some  others, 
have  to  l)e  token  account  of.  The  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  was  the  flrst  modem, 
evangelical   mission  cllbrt   in  Turkey;   but  in  1819 


ChritUan  Work  In  Turkey. 
In  an  ample  volume,  "Turkey  and  the 
Anncnioji  Atrocities,"  which  the  Rev.  Edwin 
M.  Bliss  has  issued  through  Mr.  T.  Fisher 
Unwin.  is  given  a  well-arranged  account  ot 
the  Sultan's  empire,  while  the  relationship 
which  the  various  sects  bear  to  Islam  is 
clearly  .shown.  In  a  brief  Introduction,  Miss 
Frances  Wiilatri  tells  us  that  the  autlior  Is 
"a  noble  young  American,  tlio  son  of  Isaac 
Bliss,  D.D.,  that  stat«smanlike  missionary 
whose  name  has  been  endeared  to  the  Chris- 
tian Church  (or  well-nigh  half  a  century  by 
reason  of  his  wise  and  unremitting  labours." 
lucloding  Tripoli  an<l  the  tributary  Slates 
of  Bulgaria  and  Egypt,  the  area  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  Is  l.ttffl.WS  square  miles. 
The  total  number  of  Moslems  iu  that  em- 
pire is    close    upon   204    millions,   while    the 
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the  iiKcntK  of  llie  Amerk-aii  Board  Filtered  the 
eomilry.  They  found  itmoraiiie  of  tlic  Bible  verj- 
f^'nernl  even  ainotig  the  ChriHtinn  MevtH;  xuper- 
Ktition  was  aiKO  ntinpniit,  >ui<l  tlie  ecnlCKinst  li'S 
reHenttrt  the  toreficn  teachers  ««  iiitruders,  con- 
vertH  being  persecuted  or  excommunicated. 
Moleni  convert.s  hnvc  liceii  few.  although  InrRc 
tiuRiliero  of  the  Scriptures  are  Hold  among  them, 
and  many  would  embrace  Christianity  it  the 
penally  were  not  forfeilvire  of  piwpeKy  or  even 
of  life.  The  niiHsionaries-  now  reprettentiiig  many 
societies  in  America  and  England—have  sought 
mainly  to  Inlluencc  the  non-Moslem  population. 
As  ignoinnce  wuh  a  chief  dmwback,  n  syHtem  of 
education  was  inNtituted,  and  this  lias  developed 
in  a  striking  manner.  There  arc  seven  Clu-ii>tian 
colleges  In  Turkey.  I>e^ides  urphanageii,  tiospitals, 
and  other  institutions  which  are  the  outcome  of 
Christian  misxions.  Including  ordained  ministers 
and  unmarried  women,  there  are  now  176  Amer- 
ican ndssionarleH  in  the  country.  The  native 
teachers  immber  860,  and  these  occupy  19  chief 
stations  and  3U0  minor  one^.  Tlie  American 
Board  ha.s  also  four  monthly  and  four  weekly 
pubtictttlonH  In  Constantinople,  In  the  Ai-menian, 


Bulgarian,  and  Turki>'h  lant^oatrrs. 
There  are  39  men  and  women  mi-- 
sionarie.s  in  Syria,  0  native  pa-^tur^. 
and  X  churches,  l>esi(lc!!  a  college  m 
Beirut,  S  high  and  130  eommnn 
schools,  with  nearly  7,000  pupils.  Ii 
was  at  Beirut  that  the  uiisurpa'-snl 
Arabic  vemion  of  the  Scripture:)  was 
prepared.  There  are  alxo  succeK.%ful 
missions  among  the  Copti  in  Egvpi, 
in  NoHhem  Syria,  and  in  Ara'liia. 
The  American  Bible  S<iciety,  worbiii): 
in  conjunction  with  the  British  imil 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  Iiom  III)  rol 
porteurs  for  the  whole  empire,  ainl 
during  1«M  distributed  .52.CIK  copi>-^ 
in  'M  languages,  the  two  societies 
together  showing  an  issue  of  KM.LUl 
copies.      The  Church    Missionury   Ho- 

work  in  Syria. 

Hutor  and  SarrMit. 
Souie  years  ago  an  American  lii?-hi>p. 
just  appointed  and  greatly  iinpn^'>eil 
with  his  dignity,  was  travelling  to  :ii 
distant  part  of  his  diocese.  He  was 
met  at  the  enil  of  his  journey  by  h 
farm  help,  who  had  brought  an 
ancient  and  shabby  conveyance, 
drawn  by  a  mule,  for  his  use.  The 
bishop  imprudently  asked  wlwiher 
that  thing  was  for  him,  and  tho 
driver  promptly  i-eplied:  '■  Vour 
Ma-ster  rode  on  a  donkey,  so  yim 
need  not  be  so  skeereil  at  a  muK-." 
Surely  the  tliought  of  what  our 
Saviour  has  put  up  with  for  ua  ought 
to  make  some  of  um  less  indilTenui 
than  we  are  to  ease,  comfort,  or 
dignity. 

For  Holida;  Beading. 
Amongst  the  works  which  call  for  notice  (liis 
month,  several  would  make  ailuiirable  companions 
for  the  holiday  season,  and  the  tirst  place  must 
certainly  be  given  to- Mr.  E.  W.  Uoriinng's  new 
story,  "My  Lord  Duke,''  which  has  just  been 
issupd  by  Messrs.  Cnssell.  Mr.  Homung  is  at  his 
best  in  this  story,  which  sketches  in  a.  strong  and 
liuniorsomc  manner  the  sayings  and  doings  of  ui 
Australian  hushman  who  is  brought  to  Ixmdon  as 
the  successor  to  a  dukedom.  In  the  cliaincter  of 
"My  l^rd  Duke,"  he  affords  on  endless  amount 
of  liealthy  fim,  but  the  story  also  is  not  without 
its  pathetic  touches.  We  ore  unable  to  more  tluio 
mention  the  main  incident  of  the  storj-,  which, 
with  its  Interesting  side  characters  and  love  ele- 
ment, will  lie  thorouglily  enjoyed  by  young  and 
old  alike.— Another  work  whicli  will  appeal  both 
to  young  people  and  their  eiders  is  "T)ie  Marvel> 
of  Metals"  (S.  W.  Partridge),  by  our  contributor. 
Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes.  The  title  of  the  work  suffi- 
ciently explains  its  suttject,  and  it  in  only  necessAry 
to  say  that  the  author  has  dealt  with  the  story 
of  Iron,  steel,  copper,  and  other  metals  In  a  popabtr 
and  non-t«chnical  manner;  and  tbe  result  is  n 
work  which   is   deeply  interesting   and   certainly 


Short  Arrows. 


liistruoti^e.— The  Hiird  part  ot  Messrs,  CHsaell's 
Jubilee  Commemoration  work,  "The  Queens 
Empire,"  Is  devoted  to  "  How  the  Queen's  Subjevtw 
Worship,"  and  consists  oC  twenty-fonr  beautifully 
produced  photographs  (with  explanatory  notes)  coU 
lei-ttd  from  all  parts  of  the  world.— From  Messrs. 
Long;inans  we  have  received  a  new  t«xt-l>ook  for 
lichools,  by  Mr.  P.  Anderson  Graham,  entitled  "  Tlie 
\'ictorian  Era,"  which  should  serve  a  usetiU  pur- 
|H>st.-  by  presentintt  in  this  brt);iit  aftd  popular 
focm  a  simple  account  ot  the  profess  made  in 
science,  art,  social  life,  discoveries,  etc.,  durinfc 
ilie  last  sixty  yeare.— We  have  also  to  acknowledge 
the  receipt  of  a  collection  of  "Nature"  essoys  by 
Mr.  Pliil  Hobinson,  entitled  *'  In  Garden,  Orchard, 
iind  Spinney"  (Isbister  and  Co.);  two  additions  to 
Messrs.  Isblsler's  series  of  Cathedral  Handbooks, 
dealing  respectively  with  "St.  Paul's,"  by  Canon 
Xewbolt,  and  "  Ely,"  by  Canon  Dickson ;  and  two 
volumes  of  verse  from  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  entitled 
"  Dies  Dominica,"  liy  Margaret  Evans  and  Isabel 
Southall;  and  "In  London,"  by  C.  J.  Shearer. 

Sulky  Playmates  and  Workere. 

It  is  not  only  the  physical  but  the  mental  and 
moi-iil  lieallh  of  children  that  is  benefited  by 
play.  Observation,  judgnient,  and  rapid  decision 
are  cultivated  by  games  which,  at  Arst  sight, 
might  seem  only  to  amuse.  These  also  teach  how 
to  give  and  take  and  work  with  others ;  and  the 
child  who  refuses  to  join  a  game  because  his 
pla}-mates  will  not  do  exactly  what  he  wants  will 
perhaps  one  day,  In  after  life,  break  off  from  fellow 
Christian  workers  because  he  and  they  dlfTer  in 
oinnion  about  some  unimportant  detail. 


Her  HiBtake.  ^ 

The  girl  to  whom  Moitart  was'flrat  engaged  to 
be  married  became  discontented  with  her  choice 
when  she  saw  more  of  the  world,  and  gave  up 
the  composer.  She  thought  him  too  diminutive. 
"  I  knew  nothing  of  the  greatness  of  his  geniun," 
she  afterwards  explained.  "I  saw  in  him  only  a 
little  man."  How  many  of  us  act  in  the  same 
way  1  We  took  on  the  outward  man  only,  and 
forget  that  a  very  homely,  even  shabby,  exterior 
may  contain  much  goodness  and  greatness. 

Flowsr-boxei  OtaUj. 
With  the  laudable  object  of  fostering  a  love  of 
hortlcult(u«  among  the  poor  of  Liverpool,  the 
municipal  authorities  ot  that  city  have  recently 
made  a  most  interesting  experiment,  which,  if 
successful,  will  in  all  probability  be  continued  on 
similar  and  extended  lines.  Some  Ave  hundred 
window-boxes  have  been  prepared  and  filled  with 
soil  and  young  plants,  and  distributed  in  dingy 
quarters  of  the  city  inhabited  by  dense  masses 
of  the  toiling  poor.  The  residents  of  these  un- 
lovely streets  and  courts  were  asked  if  they  were 
willing  to  receive  the  boxes  and  flowers  as  a  loan, 
on  the  understanding  that  they  would  take  care. 
of  them  and  keep  them  in  good  condition. 
Needless  to  say,  the  answers  were  invariably  in 
the  BfHrmative,  and  great  was  the  joy  ot  those  who 
were  fortunate  In  securing  these  tloral  adommelita 
to  their  dwellings.  Indeed,  so  eager  was  the 
demand  that,  to  prevent  widespread  dlaappolut- 
nient.  it  was  found  necessary  to  obtain  a  second 
supply.     The    boxes   containing   the  plants  range 
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from  two  (eel  nine  inches  Co  three  feet  in  length. 
They  are  painted  green,  with  cork  tacisgE,  and 
1U¥  ingeniODslf  construeled  to  fit  the  sills  of  the 
bedroom  windows  of  the  houKes  without  dunKer 
of  fulling.  The  plant*  consist  of  geraniums, 
lobelias,  inftrg'iP'''te9,  marigolds,  etc.  Clearly, 
thin  Is  a  st«p  in  the  right  direction.  Where  the 
daily  outlook  of  toiling  multitudes  exhibits 
nothing  more  inspiriting  than  a  succes-tlon  of 
"HtreetB,  street*,  Htreets,"  there  must  of  necessity 
be  other  requirements  than  those  implied  by  the 
presence  of  "a  stringent  iioliceman." 


only  for  its  ottject.  A  pan  of  watfr  onlsBi? 
the  gate  for  passing  curs  ;  a  tender  car?  of  llr 
pets  in  possession  \  a  bar  to  all  kinds  ol  inwl 
sport  ;  this  is  what  the  League  aims  8l,  A  (iiW 
who  cannot  see  a  donkey  over-drlTen,  or  Wt 
treated,  without  tears  dimming  her  intieceiil  r;r~. 
is  a  child  who  baa  crept  very  near  the  hnn  J 
the  Creator.  A  love  for  animals  is  donbtlesslnn 
with  some  people.  A  habit  of  caring  for  thin 
may  also  be  cultivated.  I  think  Christ's  uonl< 
will  app^  to  every  deed  of  kindness  periorm^ 
even   to   an    animal ;    "  Whosoever  shall  gi'f  tn 
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"The    League    of   Kindness." 


;ys  is  proverbial.  I 
once  saw  It  overcome  in  a,  charming  way.  A 
mother  donkey  was  backing  and  kicking  and 
showing  her  teeth  in  an  aliirming  fashion  ;  sticks, 
shouting,  blows,  had  no  effect  on  her.  Suddenly  n 
little  girl  ran  to  the  stable  and  led  out  the  foal. 
Instantly  alt  was  i|uiet,  and  the  wee  creature 
trotting  besiile  its  mother  worked  wonders.  The 
little  dnughter  ut  the  house  knew  at  once  what 
was  wanti'd.    If  it  be  true  that 

"lie  prafeth  best  wlio  loveth  bolt 
All  tbiDgB  both  Rceat  and  siiMil>," 
onr  children  Khoul<l  be  as  carefully  trained  in  the 
loving  care  of.  pets  as  in  the  habit  of  daily  prayer. 
"  The  I^agne  u(  Kindness  "  should  be  recognised 
in  every  home.  It  is  simitar  in  its  working  to 
our  own  League  of  Compassion,  but  with  animals 


"Tlw  QniTOT"  SCAto. 

We  have  jiLst  received  the  following  letWr  f^'"' 

the  vicar  of   All   Saints',   Mile   Bnd,  refemng   ■ 

the  seats  which  have  been  placed  in  the  chiir. 

yard,  under  The  Quiver  Playgrounds  Fnivl:  - 

"  A/l  Sninls'  TtrnraiTC, 

■'  Bti^tm  Sfrci:t.  Mile  Snil.  E. 

■'Jviif  a^-' 
"  Dear  Sib,— We  are  very  much  obliged  to  y ' 
for  the  capital  garden  seats  you  sent  us  tlirTra;> 
the  Kyrle  Society.  Our  little  plot  of  ground  I-  ■= 
the  midst  of  a  densely  popuUt«d  part  conlii^'''' 
to  Spitalfields  and  Wbitecbapel ;  and  fresh  air  i- 
sadly  needed  here.— Believe  me,  yours  very  fai^> 
fully,  "J.  Basil  Bi>i- 


A    PROBLEM    SOLVED. 


A    Prophetical    Note-      By   the   Rev.  W.    Preston,    D.D. 


^rOME  thece  are  who  affirm  that  the  age  of 
1^^  miracles  is  past.  Others  exist  who  deny 
^'^  the  possibility  of  any  miracle  whatever. 
Before  th^  eyes  of  both  classes  of  ob- 
jectors we  can  place  a  veritable,  even  a  stupen- 
dous miracle.  We  have  it  in  the  pY^servation 
of  the  Jewish'  people.  Other  nations,  great  and 
powerful,  who  oppressed  and  ruled  them  have 
fallen  away,  but  Israel  has  survived  ;  and,  in  spite 
of  all  hostility,  oppression,  and  persecution,  the 
people  survive  to-day,  full  of  vitality  and  possessed 
of  force  and  energy  which  are  felt  in  many  direc- 
tions. In  the  past  the  few  humble  followers  of 
the  despised  Nazarene  wrought  potent  victories 
against  proud  nations.  They  overthrew  the  Pagan 
worship  of  haughty  Rome  and  conquered  the  in- 
ti»llectual  pride  of  cultured  Greece,  destitute  of 
social  influence,  lacking  in  political  prestige, 
wanting  arms  and  money  ;  whilst  to-day  the  hearts 
of  the  most  powerful  and  enlightened  nations 
yield  homage  to  Him  who  was  a  carpenter,  a  Jew, 
wen  to  Jesus  the  son  of  David  ;  and  they  venerate 
those  Scriptures  which  speak  of  Him  and  of  what 
He  has  done  for  man's  salvation.  Such  stupendous 
results  as  these  are  the  outcome  of  what  Jews, 
who  in  the  past  accepted  Jesus  as  the  promised 
Messiah,  have  accomplished  by  preaching  Christ 
crucified.  But  what  of  their  brethren  who  exist 
to-day  ?  With  all  their  aversion  to  idolatry  (and 
in  .their  eyes  Christians  have  deified  a  man,  whom 
they  worship,  and  so  become  guilty  of  idolatry) 
what  have  they  done  to  lead  men  from  it  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God  ?  What  eflbrts 
have  they  made  to  redeem  any  from  moral  degrada- 
tion ;  and  to  make  men  better  and  purer ;  to  raise 
them  to  a  higher  level  from  the  depths  of  sin  and 
corruption  ?  Nothing.  Yet  "  salvation  is  of  the 
Jews."  Israel  has  a  mission  to  fulfil ;  scattered 
though  the  Jews  l>e  amongst  other  nations, 
banished  for  ages  from  their  own  land,  wanderers 
in  many  lands  and  exposed  to  dire  persecutions 
from  time  to  time,  they  have  continued  a  separate 
and  peculiarly  distinct  people.  Why  this  mar- 
vellous preservation  ?  Because  in  the  elective  de- 
signs of  the  Most  High,  Israel  has  a  high  purpose 
to  fulfil.  To  those  Jews  who  believed  that  "  Jesus 
was  the  Christ " '  was  entrusted  the  great  work  of 
missionary  enterprise.  They  were  to  "go  into  all 
the  world  and  pi*each  the  Gospel  to  every  creature." 
They  went,  and  the  fruits  of  their  self-denying 
laljours  are  seen  to-day  in  Christianity  which  is 
established  in  the  hearts  of  millions  of  the  human 
race,  and  over  a  large  portion  of  our  globe.  The 
evangelising  of  the  world  by  the  agency  of  Jews 
is  Jehovah's  design.  The  prophecy  is  emphatic 
that  the  "  earth  shall  be  full  of  the  knowledge  of 
the  Lord,  as  the  waters  cover  the  sea."  Exist- 
ing missionary  agency  will  not  accomplish  this. 
Another  agency  will  be  called  on  to  effect  it.  Israel's 
mission,  which  began  when  "  the  day  of  Pentecost 
was  fully  come,"  has  not  yet  been  fulfilled,  but  it  will 
surely  come  to  pass.  The  Jews  are  being  reserved 
for  a  future  great  and  active  part.  They  (humanly 
speaking)   laid    the    foundation    of   the    Christian 


edifice ;  and  they  will  crown  it.  Such  is  the  inti- 
mation of  Scripture.  Here  we  may  see  the  reaami  of 
their  miractUfma  preservation  as  a  distinct  people. 
They  are  the  depositories  of  the  mighty  ultimate 
blessings  which  the  world  shall  receive.  Thus 
declared  ^he  prophet  Micah  :  "  For  a  remnant  of 
Jacob  shall  be  among  many  nations  as  the  dew 
that  comes  from  God,  as  the  showers  upon  the 
grass.''  But  when  will  that  glorious  period  be  ? 
When,  according  to  promise,  the  Lord  makes  **a 
new  covenant  with  the  House  of  Israel  and  witU 
the  House  of  Judah  " ;  when  He  puts  His  '*  law  in 
their  inward  parts  and  writes  it  in  their  hearts 
(Jer.  xxxv.) ;  when  the  "  veil  is  taken  from  their 
hearts,"  and  they  "look  on  Him  whom  they  have 
pierced  "  ;  when  they  own,  as  they  will,  Jesus,  who 
was  crucified,  as  their  own  promised,  foretold  Mes- 
siah. A  great  glory  is  reserved  for  those  who  for 
ages  have  been  preserved,  though  "not  numbered 
among  the  nations"  whither  they  have  been  driven. 
We  are  not  to  relax  our  efforts  in  missionary  under- 
takings, but  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  by  imagin- 
ing we  will  fully  accomplish  what  is  designed  for 
Israel,  "the  holy  seed,"  when  it  "shall  turn  to 
the  Lord."  The  Gospel  is  now  to  be  preached  far 
and  wide  "  as  a  witness  to  all  nations,"  and  "  thea 
cometh  the  end."  Our  evangelistic  work  will  be 
over.  The  faithful  worker  will  obtain  his  reward  ;  , 
and  the  long-despised  Jew  will  step  in  and  carry- 
on  the  great  work  of  preaching  "  Jesus  Christ  and 
Him  crucified  "  which  was  begun  at  Jerusalem  by 
their  Hebrew  brethren,  and  then  successfully- 
carried  on  by  others,  who,  though  not  Jews  hy 
birth,  yet,  being  Christ's,  "  are  Abraham's  seed,  and 
heirs  according  to  the  promise"  (Gal.  iii.  20).  In 
the  great  future  designs  of  the  Almighty  respecting 
His  people  we  learp  the  reason  for  their  remarkable 
preservation  through  bygone  ages. 

"  The  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy  light,  and  kings; 
to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising"  (Is.  Ix.  3). 
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THE     LEAGUE    OF    COMPASSION. 

Our  League  is  Ktill  steadily  growing  in  nuixil)ors 
and,  we  hope,  also  in  infiuenee  -  for  the  member- 
ship roll  now  stand.-  at 

56,511, 

an  increase  of  nearly  5,0mj  during  the  month. 

Some  of  our  menil>ers  have  been  particularly 
busy  of  late,  and,  in  addition  to  the  £5  Prize 
already  awarded,  we  have  the  pleasure  to  announce 
that  Book  Prizes  to  the  value  of  One  Guinea  have 
l)een  awarded  to 

Edith  Johnson,  Great  Yarmouth,  and 
Violet  Norman,  Peckham, 

each  having  obtained  over  one  thousand  new 
members. 

These  special  Guinea  Prizes  are  still  offered  at 
present  under  the  same  conditions,  whilst  to 
those  who  obtain  five  hundred  new,  members  a 
Book  Prize  to  the  value  of  ten  and  sixpence 
will  be  given  until  further  notice. 

Any  number  of  the  Menilx?rship  Forms  for.  ..en- 
rolling new  members  will  he  supplied  on  applicai 
tion  to  the  Editor  of  The  Quiver,  La  Belle 
Sauvage,  London,  £.C. 

N.B. — The  Prize  for  enrolling  one  hundred  new 
members  will  be  withdrawn  on  August  1st;  but, 
in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  Special  Prizes, 
the  certificate  for  ten  members  and  medal  for  fifty 
will  continue  to  l>e  given. 


THE    SEPTEMBER    QUIVER 

Opens  with  a  fully  illustrated  article  on  the 
origin  and  work  of  The  EalTatton  Army,  by  it> 
founder,  General  Booth,  and  is  followed  by  other 
illustrated  papers  on  "Sunday  in  Jersey .**  by  the 
Dean  of  Jersey ;  •'  Payerty  in  COoTeer  by  T.  Sparrovr ; 
"Tbe  Btory  of  Llnlisfiuner  by  the  Rev.  W.  M. 
Johnston.  The  Ber.  ProfeBsor  Bonard,  D.B.,  ami 
the  BeT.  J.  H.  Jowetl  contribute  sermons;  and  the 
numljer  al&  includes  four  oompZeto  stotles  entitle^i 
*A  Missionary  Hero,"  "The  Lull  of  the  Wavo,* 
"Trat  Trat,"  and  "Kittys  Red  Petticoat." 

THE  QUIVER  FUHD8. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  May  tSth, 
1897,  up  to  and  including  June  30th,  1807.  Snb- 
scriptions  received  after  this  date  will  lie  ac- 
knowledged next  month:— 

For  "  Tht  QuiTfer "  H'ai/a'  Fund  :  A  Glaagow  Mother 
(85th  donation).  Is. ;  J.  J-  E.,  Govan  (il5th  donationX  &. : 
Jabilee  Gift,  £1. 

For  Dr.  Barnardo'a  Homes:  Jubilee  Gift,  £1 :  An  Irisli 
Girl,  78.  6d. ;  Tom,  2s. ;  E.  K  B.,  2a.  6d. ;  Anon..  2s.  6d. : 
J.,  3s,  6d. ;  M.  E.  N.,  26.  6d. ;  also  KH.  from  Isa.  sent  direct. 

For  The  Indian  Famine  Fund:  Jubilee  Gifr.  £4: 
E.  W.  Greenwood.  23. 

For  The  Armenian  Relief  F*und :  Jubilee  Gift.  £3. 

For  The  Indian  I^teper  Famine  Fund :  Jubilee  Gift.  cl. 

For  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund:  R.  H.. 
2^. :  A  Constant  Reader,  63. ;  Inasmuch,  5a. ;  also  10^ 
from  S.  Uolditch,  sent  direct. 


"THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 

(BASED    OX    THE    INTEllNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSONa) 


QUESTIONS. 

109.  What  was  one  of  the  great  difficulties  which  at- 
tended the  conversion  of  heathens  to  Christianity  i 

110.  What  was  Kt.  Paurs  advice  to  the  Christian  con- 
verts at  Corinth  concerning  thtii*  intercourse  witii  the 
heathen  ? 

ill.  Quote  a  passage  from  St.  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
Corinthians  in  which  he  slio\\t»  that  mere  alms^ivii.g 
is  not  charity. 

112.  What  are  the  three  j:reat  gifts  which  St.  Paul 
tell»  us  God  han  given  to  man  I 

113.  Where  did  St.  Paul  preach  while  staying  at 
i^phesiiB  ? 

114.  What  remarkable  attestation  did  God  give  to  the 
truth  of  St.  Pauls  preaching  at  Ephcsus  ? 

115.  What  is  known  of  the  temple  of  Diina  at  Ephcsus  7 
lU).  What  illustration  have  wo  of  the  efficacy  of  St. 

Paul's  preaching  at  Epbesus  and  in  Asia  Minor  7 

117.  What  rule  does  St.  Paul  lay  down  as  to  the  duty 
of  almsgiving  ? 

118.  Quote  a  passage  from  SN  Paul's  Epistle  to  the 
'f'hessalonians  wherein  he  shows  that  no  idle  nu^n  can  be 
a  true  C-hristian. 

119.  In  what  wordH  does  St.  Paul  teach  the  Roman 
converts  the  duty  of  constant  prayer  ? 

12().  What  golden  rule  does  Sr.  Paul  give  for  man'ri 
guidance  in  his  social  intercourse  with  others  ? 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIDNS    OM     PAGE    864. 

97.  From  the  fact  that  the  Jews  were  allowed  to  have 
synagogues  in  the  towns  of  Athens,  Thessalonica,  Berea, 
etc.  (Acts  xvii.  1,  10.  17  . 


S9.  Jason,  who  afterwards  became  one  of  St.  F^uIb 
companions  at  Rome  (Acts  xvii.  6 ;  Rom.  zvi.  21 ). 

99.  That  they  were  a  Well-educated  and  religtoad  people. 
\?ho  made  a  daily  study  of  the  Scriptures  (Acts  xvii.  11*. 

100.  The  Epicureans  held  that  the  world  was  made  b> 
chance,  denied  the  immortality  of  the  sool,  and  cob. 
sidered  that  man's  happiness  could  only  be  found  in 
the  gratification  of  the  appetites  of  the  ilesh.  The  Stoic* 
believed  in  the  existence  of  a  God,  but  held  that  all 
human  affairs  wore  controlled  by  Fate  (Acts  xvii.  18l 

101.  sr.  Paul  eays,  *' Ye  men  of  Athena.  I  peretivc 
that  in  all  thing »  yo  are  too  superstitious.*  or  oter 
religious— an  opinion  confirmed  by  Josephns  and  other 
writers  (Acts  xvii,  22;  Josephus,  Cont.  Apk>n.,  iL  10). 

102.  *' We  are  also  His  offspring"— a  quotation  taken 
probably  from  the  writings  of  Aratus  and  Clean •hiw, 
both  of  whom  uso  the  words  quoted  by  St.  Paul  (Ach> 
XV II.  28). 

103.  Dionysius  the  Areopagite,  one  of  the  Atheniuo 
judges  (Acts  xvii.  34). 

lOi.  St.  Paul  shook  his  raiment  against  them— an  ad 
similar  to  that  of  Nehcmiah— by  which  he  declared 
(iod's  judgment  against  the  people  (Acta  xviiLG:  N'ebe 
miah  v.  13). 

105.  Crispus.  the  chief  ruler  of  the  synagogue  (Acc- 
xviii.  8,  and  1  Cor.  i.  14). 

106.  God  appeared  to  St.  Paul  by  a  vision,  and  asaurec 
him  of  safety  from  his  enemies  and  of  success  in  hi* 
work  (Acts  xviii.  9,  10). 

107.  From  Sr.  Paul's  Epistles  to  the  Corinthians  aad 
Thessalonians  (1  Cor.  xv.  12,  etc. ;  1  These.  If.  IS— 15). 

108.  A  revelation  concerning  the  order  of  erents  tf 
the  time  of  the  final  resurrection  (l  Thess.  ir.  1^— IDl 
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Bv    MARCV8   WTOSK,    R.A 


Work    in    Which    I    am     Interested. 

THB    STORY    OF    THE    SALVATION    ARMY. 


By   Qeneral    Booth. 


Y  interest  in  the  Army  cannot 
but  be  considerable  since  it 
has  plecwed  Ood  to  cause  it 
to  spring  out  of  my  labours 
for    Pii" ;     and    having    al- 
lowed   me    to  see   it  extend 
so   rapidly  during    the  short 
period   of   time    it   haa   been    in    existeoce,    I 
am   full   of  hope    that   He   will    continue    to 
make  it   increasingly    useful   in   th<^    future. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  best  for  me  to  ex- 
plain briefly  how  the  work  first  came  into 
existence,  to  describe  its  present  diiufn- 
siuriH  and  chief  characteristics,  and  then  t<> 
^ive  my  reasons  for  belie viog  that  it  haa 
l»*fore  it  a  future  even  more  wonderful  than 
anything   in   its  past   or   present  experieniT. 


;<'ll     \>f 


A  greater  . 
made  than  to  usHume  llmt  I  foiii 
my  own  mind  a  plan  for  the  construction 
of  the  Salvation  Army  as  it  at  prewnt 
exists,  and  then  deliberately  set  myself  to 
the  task  of  reducing  it  to  an  accotiiplisbed 
fact.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  when  I  was 
myself  brought  to  look  upon  the  salvation 
of  the  loet  as  the  most  desirable  object 
possible  in  life,  aod  for  some  twenty  yeai-s 
onwards,  I  was  continually  im press wl  with 
the  absurd  conduct  of  ministers  who,  while 
professing  to  desire  the  salvation  of  the 
unchristian  ised  multitudeit,  coiitini-^l  tjieir 
energies  to  repeating  the  <  >■  >spel  to 
audiences  which  deliffhted  to  lieiir  it, 
while     the    Vast    niajorily   of     llii'    ]k.|iiiI;U1<>.i 
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never    heard     it     at     all.       But     how     were  Between      the     people      wlio     like      to     mi 

these    multitudes    wlm     never     entered     any  in     perfect     still  neiis     by     the     hour    lisl«D- 

place   of   worship   to    be    made    first    hearers  ing     to     solemn    and    erudite    readings   and 

and    then    doers  of    the    Word  ?  discoursingit,     and    the    vast    multitude   whu 


Kven  aa  a  Ixiy  I  had  been  accustomed, 
with  companions  like-minded,  to  hold  meet- 
ings in  streets  and  cottages,  with  some 
measure  of  success,  and  it  was  thei'efore 
quite  clear  to  me  that  «omethin)^  could  be 
done  outside  the  pale  of  the  ordinary 
ecclesiastical  operations.  But  every  effort 
that  I  saw  for  many  years  afterwards  on 
the  part  of  the  Christian  organisations  on 
this  line  seemed  to  me  painfully  small  and 
ineffective  in  the  presence  of  the  vast 
necessity,  Xothing  I  knew  wa-s  ea.sier  than 
to  gather  a  crowd  in  the  street  by  the 
presentation  of  the  Gospel  in  such  song  or 
speech  OS  the  people  could  understand. 
But  what  then!  I  found  it  was  utterly  im- 
possible   to   lead    the    outside  crowd    into    tile 


solemn  assemblies  of  the  habituid  •• 


,lnp|«. 


look  u]ion  religion  as  an  intolerably  Hi-I 
melancholy  affair,  there  was  a  great  ^ 
which    I    saw    no   way    to    bridge. 

And  so  incapable  did  I  feel  myself,  *> 
"  regular  minister,"  of  crossing  that  j" 
tliat,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  instw' 
which  only  increased  my  diasatisfaction. 
just  went  on  for  twenty  years  preo'lii'- 
to  .  the  one  class,  while  my  heart  i'  ■ 
tinually  longed  to  get  at  the  other :  '' 
when  I  did  reach  these  unchurched  cn'»: 
it   seemed    to   be  almost    by    accident 

Ha^■ing  agreed  to  take  &  fortnijt' 
pi-eaching  sernces  in  a  tent  erected  i»  ' 
disused  burial  ground  in  Mile  End  bete 
ing  to  the  Friends,  and  then  li»>" 
commenced  to  hold  open-air  meetings 
connection    therewith    on    a    piece    of  » 


IVo/fAT  Av   Which  /am  /.\t/-:///lstf./>. 


ground  by  the   side   ot  the  Mile    End  HomI, 
at   its  junction    with  the  Whiteehapcl    Road, 
I   found    myself    iu    poBseasion    of    the    very 
Hiidiences    I   had    been    longing    for.      Then, 
in    the    good    proridence    of    God,    the    tent 
wag    blown    down,    and    we    were    compelled 
to    seek    other    shelter.      We    must    have    a 
meeting-place     near    enough    to    our    pi-esent 
sphere  of  operations    to   enable  ua  to  gather 
the   same    ci-owd.     It    could    not    be   a    place 
of    worship,    and    there    was    no    alt^'iTiative 
but     to     fall     back     upon    rooms     and     halls 
used   for  entirely   different    purposes.      After 
mauy     monthfl'    lalwur     in     auch     seemingly 
unsuitable   placet*   for  religious    services   as  a 
dancing- room,     a    covered    skittle-ground,    an 
(lid     rag-shed,    and    the    like,    we    gni  vita  ted 
by    our    God's    good    hand    upon 
ua    into    permanent  headquarters, 
which  hod  been  a  notorious  public- 
house    and    gambling   den,    "  The 
Kastem    Star,''    situated    in    the 
roost   public  thoroughfare  of   the 
Extern      population,     while     for 
Irjunday    services    we    got   posses- 
sion of  the  East  London  Theatre. 

I  hod  found  out  that  the  open- 
air  crowd  could  without  difficulty 
be  got  into  a.  building  on  a 
Sunday  of  the  sort  they  wei-e 
accustomed  to  frequent  on  a 
week-day,  provided  the  services 
there  were  of  a  similar  character 
to  those  held  out  of  doors. 

And  I  made'  a  still  more 
valuable  discovery.  Nothing  I 
could  do  as  yet  could  divest  me 
of  the  taint  of  being  a  "  parson  " 
- — that  is,  a  superior  sort  of  person 
who  could  not  be  regarded  as 
being  on  the  same  plane  of  exist- 
ence with  the  utterly  irreligious 
classes  whom  I  wished  to  capture, 
nnd  as  therefore  unable  to  under- 
stand their  situation  or  grasp  t^e 
iliSculties  that  beset  them  in 
any  attempt  at  liWng  a  good 
and  Christian  life.  By  announc- 
ing as  my  topics  current  events 
such  as  "The  Derby,"  etc.,  I  cer- 
tainly might  attract  hearers  who 
"  did  n't  want  no  sermons  nor 
nothink  o'  that,"  and,  having  got 
them,  I  might  be  able  to  surprise 
and  interest  them  still  further, 
and  win  a  certain  number  over 
to  my  side.  But  whether  outdoors  or  in,  I 
felt  as  though  I  could  not  make  them  feel 
that  I  was  really  one  of  themselves,  after 
nil.      Why  not  let  the  men   belonginy  to  their 
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own  claas  whom  I  believed  to  be  truly  con- 
verted speak  Bfl  well  as  myself  1  They 
might  not  know  much  of  theology,  might 
even  quote  texts  that  no  \einion  of  the 
Scriptures  contained,  and  use  'langu^e  that 
wiiuld  make  the  avei-a^e  church-goer  shiver, 
but  they  could  say  just  what  the  crowd 
Tieeded  to  hear,  what  the  crowd  could  under- 
stand, and  which  no  ctergyuian  or  missionary 
could    ever   declare. 

"  Look  here,  chaps.  You  all  knows  what 
1  've  been.  I  've  drunk  with  yer,  nn'  fought 
with  yer,  and  played  up  «ll  manner  o'  games 
with  yer;  but  now,  thank  God!  I've  chucked 
it  all  up,  an'  I  'm  going  on  quite  different. 
r  'm  a  new  man,  as  my  missus  con  tell  yer, 
an'   OS   the   children  knows  what's   at  home. 


An'  it's  God  what  hits  done  it,  and  He'll 
do  the  same  for  any  man  as '11  come  to  Hini 
and  ask  Him   the  same  as  what   I  did    thcee 

months   ii^io   in   the   Effingham   Theatre." 


<//, 


Thk  Quives. 


T  Miw  that  a  ft-n*  ^iH'li  ^^'l>n]s  from  a  man 
in  fuiitian  would  b**  a  muiit  [aouerfiil  auxiliai-y 
to  my  own  cippeaU,  furminK  *  captivating 
introduction,  or  a  convincing  application  to 
my  addreiwes.  Indeed,  a  number  of  audi 
tcHtimonieK  would  not  only  ocoaaionaDy 
render  any  address  of  mine  unnecessary,  but 
take  its  place  with  grciLt^r  etfect,  securing  a 
tiioughtful  hearing,  and  convincing  the  crow<l 
that  it  was  possible  tn  do  right  and  .-(erve 
Ood,    and    yet 

ing     in     "  the 
East-End."  , 

And      why 
Hhould  not  the 

word     too '. 


Her 


<■.  had 


been  heftrd  i 
the  street  often 
enough,  when 
Khe  wafl  trying 
til  convince  her 
staggering  hux- 
band  -  of  the 
^Jx.r      of      his 

i-etumed  night 
after  night 
empty  -  pocket- 
i'<l  to  the  little 
dirty  room  they 
called  "  home." 
Why  should 
she  not  t«ll 
how  the  grace 
of  God  hwl 
changed  the 
little  hell  into 
a  little  )iea\-en  T 
Very  oft«n, 
too,        the 

could    sing    a  !»-..■  T  ««rf  .1 

nolo  ;     not     in 

the  style  of  the  Italian  0|H-ra  certainly,  but 
in  that  shrill  ballad  tone  that  all  the  rattle  of 
'buses  and  carts  could  not  entirely  drown,  and 
which  ftudienc«e  such  an  we  gather  out  of  doors 
and  in  the  hallB  both  admire  and  understand. 
No  religious  society  at  that  date  would 
sanction  the  use  of  such  "  ignorant  and  un- 
learned "  witnesses  for  Christ.  But  standing 
\'ery  much  alone,  I  had  the  advantage  of 
being  able  to  do  as  I  liked,  and  when  any 
novelty  I  tried  produced  the  result  I  was 
aiming  at  I  systeuiatised  the  use  of  it  for 
future    repetition   and    seivico   elsewhere. 


Thus  almost  e^■el'ything  connecte<J  with  ilw 
mission  now  known  m  "The  Salvation  Army" 
grew  and  took  shape  without  any  previous 
design  on  my  part.  In  instance  after  in- 
stance I  only  recognised  in  the  thing  done  a 
reproduction  of  something  which  I  had  reaJ 
about  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles  and 
viewed  as  a  long-loet  ideal.  What  did  tht 
whole  mission  amount  to  but  the  gatljerin^; 
together  of  a  crowd,  first  of  all  merely 
curious,      then 

the  heart "  by 
the    power    of 

God's        OWD 

Spirit,  and 
then  crying 
out,  "  Wh-i 
must  I  do  tu 
besAvedI"an.i 
then.  after 
realising  thr 
conscious  po- 
session    of    tlit- 

hod  sought, 
becoming  wit 
nesses  to  all 
around  them 
in  their  own 
tongue  (and 
afterwards  to 
the  utterntoet 
part  oC  the 
earth)  ol  the 
power  of  imrnnf- 
Christ  to  de- 
liver and  blees 
all  who  c«ll 
upon  Him  1 

As  the  wtirk 
grew   «Bd    ex- 
tended to  ^-ari- 
oua  distiicts  of 
.N    HKCRL-iT.  the    ^afe-Eod. 

«.  F.,.  ■ri^^..:.l  it     waa    abeo 

lutely  DN(>«- 
sarj'  Vs  iidopt  suiiie  particidar  fsim  of 
organisation;  and  not  knowing  mncb  d  any 
that  had  in  the  past  been  adapted  to  As  cod- 
trol  of  a  religious  movement  anranMi  the 
poor,  other  than  that  of  Methodism,  I  tried 
to  apply  that  system.  I  soon  found,  faatoerer, 
that  the  "new  wine"  could  not  be  Mored  in 
"  old  bottles."  I  saw  that  the  wp^^aaitiaD 
tsi  all  sorts  of  examinations,  voting  iaA  coni- 
mitteeing,  appointments,  and  the  likc^  Vt 
men  and  women  the  majority  of  wbum 
could  only  read  with  ditficulty,  and  wba 
couki   not  discuss  without  risk  of  quarrelling. 


WojffL-  IN  Which  I  am  Intfnfstf.d. 


must  needs  produce  either  a  discouragiug,  ob- 
structive result  or  lead  to  division  and  distnrb- 
wice.  So,  after  more  than  enough  experience, 
I  just  dropped  all  that  nysteni  of  management 
in  favour  of  the  "  military  "  rigime. 

The  result  at  once  proved  so  thoroughly 
satisfactory,  from  every  point  of  view  that 
all  who  understood  the  object  of  our 
mission,  and  took  any  active  share  in 
promoting  it,  rejoiced  to  leave  behind  for 
ever  the  voting  system  and  to,  accept  (with 
all  its  defects)  an  absolatinm  which  no  one 
had  planned  beforehand,  but  which  every- 
one soon  found  to  be  the  indispensable 
preliminary  to  rapid  and  universal  progress. 
It  was  not  untU  after  thirteen  years  of 
really  earnest  fighting  that  the  mission  had 
so  BSBoredty  discovered  the  best  rood  to 
victory  as  to  be  ready  to  adopt  the  name 
and  the  system  of  an  ai-niy.  But,  once 
this  was  done,  we  found  the  ratio  of  our 
succesa  almost  overwhelmingly  increased. 
Vast  multitudes  who  had  never  felt  any 
interest  whatever  in  a  mission  crowded  to 
see  what  the  new  "  Army "  could  mean. 
Public  -  houses  were  actually  emptied, 
places  of  amusement  deserted,  and  very 
soon  in  all  directions  we  found  ourselven 
not  only  the  objects  of  this  curiosity,  but 
face  to  face  with  an  amount  of  opposition 
that  we  had  never  before  imagined  possible. 


TWO    SLDU     OFKICEBS. 


It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  before 
the  Salvation  Army  had  m^n  at  work 
four  years  under  that  name—  that  is,  by 
the  middle  of  18812 — the  eyes  of  the  whole 
country  were  upon  us.  Bishops  spoke  of 
UB^generally  in  a  favourable  sense — in  their 
visitation  addresses,  and  even  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  The  Press  discussed  us  continu- 
ally, and  souietimes  in  a  very  fair  manner 
also.  But  at  the  same  time  pi-osecutions 
in  t-onnettion  with  our  open-air  work 
rained  down  upon  us.  During  that  'one 
year  755  of  our  jxtople  were  either  im- 
prisoned by  the  authorities  or  seriously 
maltreated  by  mobs  because  of  their  per- 
sistence in  holding  meetings  out  of  doors. 
All  these  [lerHecutions  helped  us,  perhaps 
even  more  than  anything  »-e  ourselves  did, 
to  seeure  not  only  the  attention,  but  the 
sympathy,    of   persons  of 'every    class. 

In  one  respect  especially  we  were  assisted 
by  these  scenes  of  tumult  and  opposition. 
There  are  a  great  many  men  who,  what- 
ever their  own  character  or  conduct  may 
be,  delight  especially  in  .seeing  anything 
like  "  a  TOW,"  or  looking  int«  any  subject 
involving  a  dispute.  Thousands  of  .such 
men — who  would  never  have  attended  a 
religious  meeting,  no  matter  how  it  had 
been    a^lvertised — came    to    "  see   the  fun,'    as 
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they  would  call  it,  of  an  attack  upon  the 
Salvationists,  thus  afl'ording  us  the  desired 
opportunity  for  bringing  before  them — with 
remarkable  results  in  many  cases— the  one 
subject   which  they  most  wished    to  avoid. 

Nothing,  however,  could  be  farther  from 
the  truth  than  the  idea  that  because  the 
Army  arose  amidst,  and  was  largely  helped 
by,  these  extraordinary  scenes,  we  depended 
either  then  or  now  mainly  upon  such  or 
any  other  de^^cription  of  excitement  for 
success.  I  have  gone  at  some  length  into 
these  details  of  our  early  days,  in  the  hope 
that  some  who  may  never  have  understood 
the  matter  before  may  see  how  naturally 
the  movement  has  grown,  out  of  the 
multiplication  of  simple  efforts  for  the 
spread  of  the  Gospel  such  as  might  be 
put  forth  by  truly  earnest  men  and  women 
anywhere  and  at  any  time.  Our  reliance 
has  always  been,  and  remains  to-day,  upon 
the  presentation,  in  the  plainest  possible 
manner,  to  those  ignorant  or  neglectful  of 
religion,  of  such  of  its  elementary  truths 
as  cannot  fail  deeply  to  impress  anyone 
who,  even  for  a  short  time  only,  gives 
them  due  attention.  We  think  that  endless 
controversies  would  be  avoided,  could  men 
be  induced  first  of  all  earnestly  to  deal  with 
those  practical  questions  which  Christ  and 
His  apostles  seem  so  constantly  to  have 
pi-essed  upon  all  their  hearers. 

In  glancing  at  the  measure  of  our  success, 
suppose  we  confine  our  view,  in  the  first  place, 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  Should  I  not  have 
sufficient  ground  for  untold  gratitude  were 
I  only  able  to  look  upon  the  Christian  work 
established  in  my  native  land  as  the  result 
of  an  entire  lifetime^  rather  than  of  only 
half  that  period?  We  .have  now  in  this 
country  alone  more  than  4,690  officers— 
that  is,  men  and  women  entirely  set  apart 
for,  engaged  in,  and  maintained  for,  the 
purpose  of  guiding  and  controlling  this 
movement.  These  conduct  more  than 
24,000  public  services  for  old  and  young, 
outdoors  and  in,  every  ^veek,  ol*  say  a 
million  and  a  quarter  per  year,  in  con- 
nection with  1,500  meeting-places.  And 
I  cannot  see  why,  in  the  good  providence 
of  God,  any  one  of  these  stations  might 
not  itself  become  the  nucleus  and  starting- 
point  of  a  work  as  large  as  the  Salvation 
Army  is  now,  if  by  any  means  it  could 
everywhere    else    be    extinguished    to-niorix>w. 

And  why  should  the  work  accomplished 
in  one  country  not  be  repeated,  and  even 
exceeded,  in  another  ?  The  circumstances 
and  conditions  of  various  j>eoples,  of  course, 
differ    widely,    and     what    may     be     a     most 


acceptable  form  of  ser>'ice  in  one  laoi 
may  be  quite  impossible  in  another.  Bat 
the  Army  has  already  become  much  stronger 
in  numbers,  influence,  and  power  for  gorri 
outside  than  it  can  be  said  to  be  insiae 
this  country,  as,  in  addition  to  4,690  Brit»l 
officers,  >ve  have  7,509  officers  workiu? 
amongst  forty  other  race**,  countries,  and 
colonies. 

It  would  naturally  be  out  of  the  question — 
nay,  quite  impossible — for  me  to  trace  in  thi'* 
paper  the  history  of  our  advance  into  each 
of  these  countries,  and  it  is  wholly  ub 
necessary  to  attempt  the  task  of  Justifying 
it,  because,  when  once  it  has  been  prove! 
that  the  Army  can  be  of  service  to  man- 
kind in  general,  it  must  needs  be  our  duty. 
whether  circumstances  favour  the  attempt 
or  not,  to  press  forward  into  every  olher 
land  where  any  considerable  portion  of  its 
population  is  found  unsaved.  We  have  not 
yet  discovered  the  country,  and  scarodj 
the  city  or  district,  where  we  were  not  at 
iirst  assured  that  the  Army  could  not 
possibly  be  of  use;  but  we  find  hmnan 
nature  all  the  world  over  pretty  miu^  alike. 

In  the  British  Colonies  we  have  bad  the 
nearest  approach  to  a  general  weloome,  not- 
withstanding that  there  has  been  no  re- 
laxation amidst  those  extremely  dexoocrati^ 
populations  of  our  thoroughly  mHitaiy 
system  of  government  Perhaps  no  small 
share  of  our  popularity  in  tiiose  £u- 
countries  has  been  the  admitted  presence 
everywhere  of  "the  prodigal  boy.**  At 
any  rate,  both  Governments  and  peoples 
have  heartily  testified  to  die  usefulness  of 
our  work,  in  nearly  every  instance  sufasi 
dising  by  grants  of  public  money  oar  social 
operations,  and  from  the  crowded  <aty  to 
the  farthest  hut  "up  countiy"  our  uniform 
is  recognised  and  our  services  are  wel- 
comed. 

In  the  United  States  our  welcome  ha? 
generally  had  to  be  earned  first,  but  it  has 
then  been  at  least  as  hearty  as  we  have 
received    anywhere   eh>e- 

In  the  leading  countries  of  Europe 
our  work  is  now  established,  with  good 
prospects  in  some  cases  of  an  amount  ol 
ultimate  success  even  beyond  that  attained 
in  Great  Britain.  The  need  is  vasilj 
greater,  there  being  so  many  cities  where 
there  is  night  after  night  absolutely  n«» 
place  of  public  worship  open  after  the 
people  have  concluded  their  daily  •  toU.  Whj 
England  should  have  paid  so  little  attention 
to  Continental  mission  work,  I  have  not 
been  able  to  understand.  Nobody  thinks 
of     arguing     that     no     home     Aiission     work 
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should  be  done  in  Great  Britain  because 
there  are  so  muiy  ,  properly  efltaUiabed 
churches.  The  fact  that  tliere  is  a  Urge 
majority  of  non-cbarchgoera  is  quite  enough 
to  encourage  the  maltiplication  of  all  sorts 
of  this  claw  of  efibrt.  ^'hy  Hhoold  not 
that  same  argument  hold  good  where  the 
non-chnrch^oer  is  French,  German,  Dutch, 
Belgian,    Italian,   or   Ruwian  I 

What  I  have  myself  witnessed  recently  in 
Scandinavia,  Germany,  Holland,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  is  enoogh  to  satisfy  any  ntan 
that  we  hare  only  to  pretw  foi-ward  to  attain 
amongst  the  working  people  of  all  those  lands 
a  success  far  beyond  anything  that  baa  as 
3'et  been  seen  elsewhere.  Of  course^  the 
language  difficulty  makee  it  impoasilje  to 
use  the  Salvation  soldier  of  <me  nation  for 
the  good  of  another  as  lai^ty  as  we  could 
wish.  But  as  the  progress  of  education 
more  and  more  diminishes  this  hindrance, 
why  should  not  the  fervent  faith  and  love 
of  one  people  be  used  for  the  spiritual  good 
of  another  I  If  the  poor  little  Salvation 
Army  has  been  able  in  only  fifteen  y«»is 
(dating  from  the  despatch  of  my  eldest 
daughter  to  France)  to  establish  on  the 
Continent  576  mission  stations  under  the 
care     of     2,245     officers,     what     might     not 


have  been  done  in  the  same  time  by  the 
united   forces  of   Christendom  t 

In  these  days  of  continual  int«roourM 
between  continent  and  continent  no  ChristdaQ 
nation  can  afford  to  r^ard  the  condition  tS. 
another  with  indifference.  The  irreligicm  of 
Chica^  and  St.  Louis  mnst  be  fongfat  is 
Hamburg  and  Munich.  Oar  Elnglisb  citie:? 
will  become  totally  indifferent  to  the  wor- 
ship of  God  if  Christians  do  not  lift  up 
the  crucified  Saviour  everywhere. 

And  I  argue  from  the  Christian  to  the 
heathen  lands.  The  mere  draught  of  Asia 
adding  more  heaUien  and  Mohammedans  to 
the  world  by  birth  every  year  than  the  entire 
population  of  England  is  -appallii^  to  anj 
thoughtful  disciple  of  Oirist.  But  we  have 
found  it  is  at  least  as  easy  to  get  a  wor- 
shipper of  idols  or  devils  in  India  to  admit 
his  lost  state  as  to  wring  a  similar  oonfessioa 
from  a  decent  and  law-abiding  European. 
We  have  already  got  our  Indian  w(»k 
meetly  under  native  leadership,  and  I  cannot 
see  why  the  very  same  processes  of  discipline 
which  gave  the  Gospel  so  r^iid  an  extensjim 
in  the  East  in  the  early  days  of  its  history 
should  not  be  repeated  in  our  times.  I  am 
convinced,  from  perscmal  observation  of  the 
present  results  of  our  work  in  India,  that  all 
that  is  necessary  is  an  uprising  of  Christian 
energy  and  love  great  enough  to  meet  the 
emergency. 

With  regard  to  what  is  generally  called 
our  Social  Work  I  purposely  say  little  in 
this  brirf  account  of  the  Army,  lest  this 
development  should  (as  has  oft^  been  the 
case)  cause  the  greater  work  from  which  it 
springs,  and  on  which  it  depends,  to  be  lose 
sight  of  by  criticising  friends.  I  may  sav. 
however,  that  from  the  very  first  days  (A 
our  mission  in  Whitechapel  we  felt  the  neeo 
of  doing  something  for  the  bodies  as  well  a> 
for  the  souls  of  those  around  us.  And  a> 
we  have  had  opportunity  we  have  added 
agency  to  agency,  till  we  lutve  in  variou> 
countries  some  322  rescue  homes,  criminal 
refuges,  shelters,  workshops,  food  depdts,  stum 
posts,  and  farm  colonies,  in  which  last  year 
we  helped  the  bodies  and  souls  of  upward^ 
of  five  million  persons.  Holding  fast  to  tV 
principle  that  the  great  object  in  every  case 
where  it  is  desired  to  assist  those  in  need  w 
*  degradation  is  so  to  change  the  character 
that  they  shall  be  ready  and  able  to  wort 
out  their  own  salvation,  we  have  alreadt 
got  all  those  institutions  into  so  nearly  a 
self-supporting  condition  that  they  can  br 
carried  on  with  only  an  annual  subsidy  uf 
a  few  thousand  pounds  from  the  benevolenl. 
Therefore,    here   again   we  can  see  no  reascoi 
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why   such   a.   system    should  not  be  extended  world,     and,      believing     in     the     illimitiltle 

until    no    breadlexs,    helpless   man  or   woman,  grandeur    and    .unaltemble    iirmnees    of    Hw 

whether  in  England,  or   in  Greenland,  or   in  puq>ose,    how   can    we    help   looking  ever  for 

India,    should    be    left    not    only    without    a  wider  and    wider    triumphs  T      Knowing    the 
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friendly  aheltei'  and  the  opportunity  to  earn 
all  that  is  necessary  to  support  life,  but  a 
ladder  by  which  to  climb  to  a  podition  of 
comfortable  and  virtuous  independence.  The 
love  of  Christ,  fully  received  and  acted  out, 
can   do   all    that. 

We   have   souglit    onlv    to    lift    up    l>efore 
the    wandering    cnnvd     tlie    Siivi.iur    of    the 


real  power  of  the  Gospel,  how  could  we  let 
any  of  the  problems,  oi'  doubtH,  or  criticisms 
of  our  time  alarm  us  t  We  are  certain  that 
JeauB  Christ  will  yet  prove  Himself  equal  to 
the  subduing  of  every  storm  and  the  satisfy- 
ing of  every  need.  Therefoie  we  are  re- 
solved to  go  forward,  fighting  sin  and  misery 
and  hell,   and  glorifying  His   Nhimc, 


A     MISSIONARY     HERO. 

By  J.    F.    Rowbotham,   M.A.,    Author   of   "Solomon    Built    Him   an    House,"    Etc 


IE     R.-V.     Walter    Ha.i- 

biit'y    bad    gone    out 

an  a  uii'fsioiiary  intu 

tlie  interior  of  South 

Africa  with  hie  wife 

and  his  little  daugh- 

tei-,    Lily    H  anbury, 

a      young     eiiild     of 

about  four  or  five  yeara 

(lid.    People  said  to  him 

that  it  wa!j  ra^li  to  take 

such  ti-eatiui-es  into  so  daiigei-oiie  a  place: 

but  people's    advice   did    not   have   niiicli 

weight  with   bini.     In  the  first  place,  he 

could   not   help   himself   in   tlie   luatter. 

His  wife  insisted  on  coming,  and  woidd 

have  the  child   with    hei-.      And    in    fm-c 

of    her   earnest   and   oft-ivpeated    wish. 

how    coutd    he    go    contrary  ?     In     the 

second  pla<*e,  he   ha<l   a  firm   and    vivid 

reliance  on   the  goodness  and    good    pi-o- 

vidence    of    Gocl.     and     felt    supremely 

assured  that  Frances,  his   beloved    wife. 

and    littie    Lily,    his    daughter,    were    as 

safe  amid   the  wilds  of   Africa  as  if   he 

had    left    them     at    home    in    the    iittle 

Nottingham  rectory,  which  he  had  given 

up  in   order  to  devote  himself  to  a   life 

spent  in  labouring  for  Jesus. 

" Is  not  the  same  God  everywhere V 
Will  He  not  watch  over  you,  my  ileai  :' 
And  in  the  good  cause  in  which  we  are 
embarked,  His  mercy  can  more  c(>ns)>it-u- 
onsly  be  shown  than  ui  the  quiet  serenit,;' 
of  country  life,  where  many  a  soul  slides 
along  year  after  year  without  viewing 
the  finger  of  God  iu  anything." 

"Then  what  a  help  1  shall  be  to  you, 
Walter,"  put  in  his  wife. 

"A  help,  indeed,  and  my  right  bami," 
replied  the  young  missionary.  "  We  are 
better  together,  dear,  than  parted." 

And  so,  hand  in  hand,  Walter  Hanbury 
and  his  dear  wife  Frances  and  his  little 
daughter  Lily  had  all  sailed  away  in  the 
great  ship  Martellosa  to  Afi-ica,  and 
after  enduring  many  hardslii)>s  iu  their 
way  up  the  country,  were  settled  at  last 
Id  the  negro  settlement  of  Nagy-Walfa. 
the  centre  aiirl  capital  of  a  semi-civiliped 
tribe. 


Here  lia<l  .Mr.  Hanbury  taken  his  sta- 
tion, agi-eeably  to  the  \Aun  sketched  out 
for  him  by  the  missionai-y  society  whicli 
hail  .'^ent  him  out.  He  ha<l  built  himself 
a  house  of  cane  ami  wood  with  hi*i  own 
hands,  with  a  garden  for  Lily  to  mu 
alxtut  in,  and  tlii'ee  or  four  rooms  and  a 
well-thatched  kitchen  for  Mrs.  Hanbury 
to  reign  supreme  in,  and  a  feuce  to  keej) 
tlie  wild  animals  out,  and  a  run  for 
their  geese  and  (loultry. 

By  dint  of  his  energetic  labours  anions 
the  .Makolimmi  trib^for  this  was  thf 
name  of  the  negroes  wliose  capital  wa^ 
Xagy-Walfa-  he  intro<luced  the  gentle- 
ness and  |>euce  of  Christianity  gntdually 
into  all  their  livps.  Various  degrrading 
customs  wei'e  abolished  one  after  an- 
other :  the  attention  of  the  natives  was 
turne<l  to  agriculture  and  comiuen^ 
rather  than  to  conquest  and  spoil : 
labour  was  employed  and  paid  for ;  and 
the  condition  of  the  ti-ibe  year  by  year 
gra<luaUy  approached  that  of  their  white 
neighbours  to  the  south,  whose  nearest 
settlement  was  aliout  a  hundred  miles 
away. 

.Mr.  Hanbury  ha^l  occasion  one  day  to 
visit  that  settlement— which  was  named 
.\lbert  Town— and  stai-ted  on  horseback 
one  Monday  morning,  promising  to  be 
I  tack  in  a  few  days  at  the  farthest. 
Having  conducted  his  business  at  Albert 
Town,  he  returned  home  to  Nagy-Walfa, 
an<l  found  the  peaceful  settlement  a 
heap  of  iiiius.  the. ground  covered  'n'ith 
the  (lead  and  dying,  and  his  own  house 
blackened  and  charred,  with  no  sigrns  of 
his  wife  or  his  daughter  to  be  seen  any- 
where. Distracted  with  agony  at  what 
he  found,  Walter  Hanbury  flew  from 
person  to  person,  making  inquiries,  until 
he  gradually  learnt  an  explanation  of 
tJie  mysterious  and  tragic  devastation. 

The  Malacowlis,  a  distant  tribe,  of 
singular  ferocity  and  lawlessness,  who 
were  ruled  by  a  barbarous  chief  Temooto, 
liad,  sai<l  the  few  survivors,  made  a  raid 
on  Nagy-Walfa,  slaughtered  everybody 
they  could  find,  driven  off  the  cattle, 
and    among    the    rest    carried    off    Mrs. 
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Haiibury  and  the  little  chiM  into  cap- 
tivity, where  death  was  the  least  of  the 
horrors  which  they  might  expect. 

"  Alas  !  "  exclaimed  the  misHioiiarj-, 
striking  his  breast.  "  I,  who  set  out  a 
few  days  ago,  leaving  a  smiliug  home 
aud  a  happy  family  behind  me,  have 
arrived  back,  to  find  terrible,  crushing 
ruin  fallen  on  my  house,  and  all  that  I 
held  dear  outraged  and  destroyed ! 
What  am  1  to  do^  What  to  doV 
Are  these  the  sorrows  tliat  I  have  to 
bear  for  the  sake  of  Jesus?  If  so,  I  must 
bear  them  with  equanimity.  Biit  surely 
these  are  extraordinarj'  sorrows— trials 
far  above  the  lot  of  ordinary  men ! 
Surely  our  blessed  Ijord  never  meant 
that  His  service  should  imply  such  fell. 


i*. 


such  utter  auguish  and  broken-hearted- 
ness  I    What  to  do  I    What  to  do  I " 

The  idea  was  quite  idle  that  anything 
like  rescue  conld  be  attempted.  The 
friendly  tribe  of  Makolimmi  themselves 
were  beyond  the  line  of  English  settle- 
ments, while  the  hostile  Malacowlis  lived 
nearly  thi-ee  or  four  hundred  miles 
farther  away  in  the  interior.  There  was 
no  protection,  no  indemnity,  no  rescue, 
no  defence !  Nothing  but  a  blank  wall  of 
hopeless  sorrow,  and  an  imagination 
tortured  to  death  about  his  dear  ones, 
without  being  able  to  reach  out  a  hand 
to  save  them  from  insult,  ruin,  and 
destruction. 

For  days,  for  weeks,  the  missionary 
went  about  the  settlement  with  his  head 
on  his  breast,  his  hands  folded,  speech- 
less, brooding^the  image  of  despair.  The 
Bui'vivoi-s  of  the  "  raid  of  Teraooto  "—for 
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missionary  was  never  known  to  smile 
again.  He  said  he  had  smiled  for  the 
last  time  when  he  kissed  his  Avife  and 
little  daughter,  and  bade  them  good-bye, 
previous  to  riding  over  to  Albert  Town, 
the  return  from  whence  had  brought 
such  tragedy. 

Time  wore  on,  and  he  heard  beyond 
doubt  that  his  two  loved  ones  were  dead ; 
and  he  thanked  Grod  for  it  —  thanked 
Him  that  their  sufferings  and  indignities 
were  at  last  over,  and  that  they  had 
departed  hence  to  a  heavenly  home, 
where  suffering  would  be  no  more. 

The  news  of  their  death,  which  he  had 
long  expected,  did  not  so  much  prostrate 
him  as  bring  him  to  a  high  and  sub- 
lime resolution.  He  resolved  to  seek  the 
barbarous  tribe  which  had  inflicted  such 
a  blow  on  his  domestic  peace  and  on  all 
that  he  held  dear  on  this  earth,  and,  if 
possible,  preach  the  true  religion  to  them 
and  bring  them  to  Jesus. 

When  he  announced  his  intention  to 
the  friendly  negroes  with  whom  he  lived, 
they  heard  him  at  first  with  incredulity. 
Then  they  warned  him  of  the  madness 
of  the  underttiking. 

"The  Malaeowlis  are  great  braves," 
they  said.  **  Every  brave  has  a  string 
of  human  heads,  and  the  chief  Temooto 
adorns  his  hut  with  the  skulls  of  the 
slain.  They  are  more  ftertie  than  lions, 
and  more  revengeful  than  wolves.  Do 
not  seek  them,  O  Hambo "  (it  was  thus 
they  were  accustomed  to  name  him). 
**Do  not  seek  them,  unless  you  would  add 
your  own  death  to  that  of  your  wife  and 
daughter  and  of  the  many  hundreds  of 
this  tribe  whom  Temooto  and  his  braves 
have  slaughtered  in  cruel  death." 

But  it  was  in  vain  to  persuade  the 
ecstatic  soul  of  the  missionary,  and,  tak- 
ing provisions  for  the  journey  in  a 
wallet  only,  and  his  staff,  and  his  Bible, 
he  commenced  a  pilgrimage  through  tribe 
after  tribe,  imtil  at  last,  after  great 
privations — though  having  received  much 
kindness  on  the  way—he  reached  the 
land  of  the  dreaded  Malaeowlis. 

Here  everj^thing  changed.  He  still  pur- 
sued his  way,  but  at  every  step  he  was 
exposed  to  insult,  to  menace  and  danger, 
and  at  last  was  seized  by  a  band  of 
blacks,  and  with  eveiy  species  of  in- 
dignity was  carried,  or  rather  dragged, 
into  the  king's  presence. 

Mr.  Hanbury  had  entered  on  his  caip- 
paign  of  proselytism  with  no  very  decided 


plan.  All  that  he  ha<1  resolved  on  was 
to  employ  boldness  rather  than  caiming, 
and  to  use  every  opportunity  to  instil 
into  these  wild  hearts  the  precepts  ami 
the  doctrines  of  the  Bible. 

Finding  himself,  therefore,  in  the  kingV 
pretaence,  he  addressed  him  fortiiTTith  :— 

"And  thou,  O  King  Temooto,  art  the 
man  who  hast  killed  my  wife  and  child, 
and  barbarously  ravaged  the  village 
where  they  dwelt.  I  have  come  to  bring 
the  justice  of  the  Lord  upon  thee,  lii 
the  Name  of  my  God,  I  denounce  thee  fw 
thy  crime,  and  I  call  on  thee  to  repent 
and  acknowledge  the  only  true  €rod  ere 
it  be  too  late." 

The  only  reply  which  the  king  vouch- 
safed to  this  appeal  was  to  order  him 
to  be  more  tightly  bound,  and  to  aek 
advice  of  the  medicine-men  what  ought 
to  be  done  with  him.  It  happened  that 
once  a  year  a  "Great  Sacrifice,**  as  it 
was  called,  was  held  in  their  tribe,  the 
victim  being  the  most  celebrated  captive 
who  had  been  taken  during  the  year  in 
war.  A  royal  prisoner  had  been  reserved 
for  Temooto's  triumph  and  the  "Great 
Sacrifice,"  but  the  uiiexjiected  appearance 
of  "the  English  medicine-man  "—for  b>- 
such  name  was  Mr.  Hanbury  known 
among  them — made  it  a  most  appropriate 
and  natural  substitution  that  he  should 
be  offered  as  the  victim  instead  of  the 
captive  king. 

And  so  it  was  agreed.  The  partie- 
deputed  to  carry  out  the  arrangement  > 
for  the  "Great  Sacrifice"  were  informed 
that  the  white  man  wotdd  be  entrusteil 
to  them,  instead  of  the  royal  prisoner, 
and  that  they  must  treat  him  acct>ni- 
ingly  with  that  end  in  view. 

The  process  of  "  treatment "  alluded  t4> 
consisted  in  various  privations  and  tor- 
tures unnecessary  to  mention,  and  iu 
the  close  sohtary  confinement  of  the 
wretched  captive,  until  the  day  of  the 
"Great  Sacrifice"  arrived. 

Walter  Hanbury,  bandied  from  one 
barbarotis  hand  to  another,  and  subjecte<i 
first  to  this  indignity,  then  to  that,  had 
never  ceased  to  exhort  any  savage  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact  to  repent  aiui 
to  believe,  though  in  every  single  in- 
stance his  words  Avere  received  'wiih 
shouts  of  ridicule,  and  he  was  pronounced 
to  be  "a  mad  dervish,"  "a  raving  fellow, 
whose  utterances  nobody  need  attend 
to."  He  had  determined,  however,  uu 
the  day  of  the  "Great  Sacrifice"  to  make 
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a  striking  denunciation  of  idolatry,  and 
to  die  in  a  manner  calculated  to  leave 
a  signal  impression  on  the  tribe^'  and  to 
be  a  great  testimony  to  the  Gospel.  He 
had  heard  that  he  was  to  be  bound  to 
a  stake  and  then  burnt  to  death ;  and 
from  the  midst  of  the  flames  he  vowed 
his  voice  should  be  heard  invoking  the 
Name  of  Jesus.  With  such  heroic ' 
thoughts  as  these  he  consoled  himself 
diu*ing  the  long  hours  of  his  captivity, 
comparing  his  fate  to  that  of  the  martyrs 
of  early  times,  or  to  that  of  the  prophets 
of  old,  who  received  such  signal  oppor- 
tunities of  testif 3ring  to  the  power  of  the 
Almighty. 

The  day  of  the  **  Great  Sacrifice"  at 
length  drew  on,  and  the  total  tribe  of 
the  Malacowlis,  from  the  farthest  confines 
of  their  territory,  assembled  at  Malahani, 
in  order  to  witness  the  long-looked-for 
and  great  event.  The  stake,  surrounded 
by  pahn  logs  and  dried  brushwood,  was 
raised  in  the  centre  of  the  square,  and 
to  the  beating  of  tom-toms  and  the  hide- 
ous howling  of  a  procession  of  medicine- 
men the  English  missionary  was  led  to  the 
place  of  sacrifice,  and  bound  fast  to  it. 

King  Temooto,  along  with  the  captive 
king,  now  released  from  prison  and  ad- 
vance to  a  certain  degree  of  dignity 
among  the  tribe,  sat  in  front  of  the  pile, 
surrounded  by  his  guards  and  all  the 
grandees  of  the  tribe.  It  was  his  function 
to  bid  the  pile  be  lighted,  and  to  choose 
the  exact  moment  when  the  unfortunate 
sufferer  should  be  laimched  into  another 
world.  Sitting  on  the  great  palm-tree 
chair  which  served  as  a  throne,  in  front 
of  the  stake,  he  resolved  to  regale  himself 
and  his  friends  first  with  a  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  white  medicine-man,  and  with 
making  him  look  conspicuously  foolish  in 
the  eyes  of  the  common  people. 

**  Now,  white  man,"  said  King  Temooto, 
^'  since  you  are  bound  to  the  stake,  from 
which  you  cannot  escape,  bid  your  Grod 
to  aid  you— your  God,  who  aided  you  so 
well  in  protecting  your  wife  and  daughter, 
whom  I  have  destroyed." 

"  Monster  in  human  shape,"  retorted 
Walter  Hanbury  from  the  pile,  "  it  is 
not  thus  that  my  God  should  be  judged. 
Doubtless  for  some  wise  purpose  He 
permits  these  tortiu'es  and  this  death  of 
me 

"  Oho  I  "  laughed  the  king  ;  "  a  wise 
purpose  indeed  I  For  a  wise  purpose 
He  allowed    your    beautiful   wife   to   be 


ill-treated    and     slain    by    me    and    my 
tribe  I " 

The  missionary,  despite  the  strong  re- 
straints of  Christian  resignation  which 
he  had  laid  upon  himself,  could  not  hear 
this  ribaldry  unmoved.  He  struggled 
with  his  bonds,  attempting  to  break  free 
and  rush  forward  at  the  king ;  but  all  ya 
vain.  His  strenuous  efforts  were  only 
received  with  loud  shouts  of  laughter  by 
the  onlookers.  The  bonds  held  him  as 
securely  as  iron  fetters. 

''  Is  it  thus  that  your  God  teaches  you 
patience  ?  "  scoffed  the  king. 

''  He  wotdd  have  me  show  patience, 
but  X  am  too  weak  to  do  so,"  replied  the 
missionary. 

'*  If  He  is  so  strong  to  aid  you,  call  upon 
Him  to  extinguish  the  fire  which  I  now 
will  raise  around  you.  Show  us  if  He  is 
a  powerful  God— more  powerful  than  any 
of  ours — by  the  way  that  He  quells  this 
conflagration." 

How  devoutly  the  missionary  wished 
that  hC;  had  ^e  power,  which  resided 
with  the  prophets  of  old,  of  calling  down 
fire  from  heaven  to  blast  the  impious 
crew,  or  of  summoning  the  rain  to.quench 
the  blaze  which  they  made  around  him. 
For  a  moment  he  felt  so  intoxicated  with 
the  ecstasy  of  martyrdom  that  he  resolved 
to  summon  the  elements  to  do  his  bidding, 
trusting  in  the  power  of  the  Most  High 
to  triumph  amid  a  miraculous,  granting 
of  his  request,  or  to  die,  in  the  failure  of 
his  petition,  not  more  crestfallen  and 
baf&ed  than  if  he  had  never  made  it. 

For  a  moment  he  thought  of  this.  Then 
the  thought  that  it  would  be  an  impiety 
thus  to  approach  the  Most  High  flashed 
across  him  and  made  him  stay  his  purpose. 
Who  was  he— an  atom,  a  speck  !— that  God 
should  alter  all  the  ways  of  the  elements 
to  serve  his  purpose  ?  And  if  no  resx)onse 
to  his  prayers  took  place,  then  great  and 
overwhelming  would  be  the  testimony 
against  the  great  Being  whose  aid  he  had 
invoked,  so  far  as  the  simple  fi»ncies  of 
the  savages  would  judge.  This  idea  might 
merely  be  placed  in  his  mind  by  the  devil, 
to  oppose  God's  cause  convincingly  among 
this  barbarous  tribe,  and  to  extinguish 
His  Name  in  the  land. 

But  at  this  instant  the  king  spoke : 

"  Call  on  your  God,  O  white  man  I  for 
I  now  order  the  pQe  to  be  lighted." 

Involuntarily  the  missionary  replied— 

**  And  I  do  call  on  my  God,  O  king  I 
And  I  call  on  Him  to  prevent  the  kindling  ' 
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their  lips,  and  which  ali  .the  apettatois 
beheld  with  silent  horroi'.  The  torches 
applied  again  and  again  to  the  pile  of 
wood  had  no  effect  in  lighting  it  I  The 
artful  Btructni-e  of  pine  logs  and  bmsh- 
wood  i^niained  as  iuiiK'rvious  to  tiie 
effects  of  fti-e  as  if  it  had  been  iion 
or  asbestos,  or  any  other  substance  (if 
there  is  any)  more  incoinbiistible  than 
these. 

A  shout  of  Piu-pi'ise  arose  from  the 
amazed  spectators,  as  they  beheld  fire  after 
fire  pushed  into  and  amid  the  wood,  and 
yet  the  wood  not  lighting.  Mr,  Hanbury 
observed  with  da^ed  and  bewiUlei'ed  eyes 
the  extraordinary  scene  around  him.  He 
felt  that  God  had  indeed  answered  his 
prayers  and  interposed  to  save  hhu,  and, 
'  taming  to  the  kiug,  he  criefi  : 


"  Behold,  O  Temooto,  liow  my  God  take^ 
care  of  me  1  Your  utmost  efforts  c»nHi>t 
harui  me.  My  God  has  shown  Himself 
more  powerful  than  your  gods,  and  I  bid 
you  owu  His  power." 

The  king  had  arisen  by  now  from  his 
seat,  and  with  his  immetliate  attendauts 
stood  round  the  pile,  while  the  people,  who 
formed  an  enormous  circle  of  spectators. 
Here  calliug  aloud  that  the  white  man 
should  be  released,  for  hia  God  had 
triumphed.  There  was  no  resisting  fbe 
prayers  of  his  people— it  was  not  politic 
to  do  so— and  reluctantly  Temooto  gave 
oi-ders  that  the  white  medicine-man  should 
be  unboimd  and  set  free.  This  was  accord- 
ingly done,  anil,  to  tlie  amazement  of  tb« 
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thousands  of  blacks  who  swarmed  around 
Mr.  Hanbury  walked  free  and  luiimpeded 
among  them— the  special  favourite  of 
heaven,  a  man  under  the  protection  of  a 
stronger  Grod  than  theirs. 

The  day,  begiui  in  festivity  and  re- 
ligious excitement,  ended  in  uproar  and 
mutiny.  There  were  many  chiefs  who 
openly  dai'ed  to  say  that  King  Temooto 
should  be  deposed  from  his  headship, 
having  proved  himself  u  worthy  of  the 
confidence  of  the  tribe.  A  mob  assembled 
and  hooted  round  his  hut,  and  the  whole 
assembly  of  many  thousands  was  divided 
into  knots  and  groups  eagei'ly  discussing 
the  situation. 

It  was  during  this  heated  excitement, 
which  kept  every  savage  of  the  Mala- 
cowlis  employed  anil  attentive  only  to 
the  questions  which  agitated  the  tribe, 
that  Mr.  Hanbury  was  seated  Jn  a  hut 
at  the  back  of  the  village,  where  a 
woman  was  bathing  his  wrists  and  feet 
with  water,  chafing  his  bruised  and 
battered  limbs,  and  placing  food  and 
drink  before  him,  which  he  sometimes 
accepted  and  sometimes  repelled.  It  was 
at  this  time,  we  say,  that  the  old  negress 
who  had  been  hitherto  tending  him  left 
him  for  a  while,  disappearing  by  the 
front  door  of  the  hut,  and  almost  im- 
mediately after  a  young  black  girl  of 
about  nineteen  or  twenty,  of  singular 
beauty  and  elegance,  entered  the  room 
by  a  back  way.  She  quickly  advanced 
towards  Mr.  Hanbury  as  if  she  knew 
him. 

"I  am  Quasilla,"  vshe  said,  "and  I 
know  you,  though  I  have  not  si>oken  to 
you.     I  am  a  Christian." 

"  You  a  Christian ! "  ejaculated  the 
missionary  in  astonishment.  *'  How 
comes  that?  Has  the  event  of  to-day 
converted  you?" 

"  Scarcely,"  replied  the  young  girl,  with 
a  smile,  **  since  it  was  I  who  contrived  it." 

"  You  contrived  it  ?  This  mystery  sur- 
passes the  other,"  replied  the  missionary'-. 

"There  is  no  mystery  to  me,"  said  the 
girl.  "  Briefly  let  me  tell  you.  I  am  the 
daughter  of  the  chief  medicine -man  of 
this  tribe— Xe|x>lmatu to— him  whom  you 
have  seen  in  the  procession  with  a  green 
parrot's  feathers  overhanging  his  head 
like  a  hood.  I  am  his  daughter  —  his 
"well-beloved  daughter— and  have  been 
educated  in  all  the  secrets  of  his  art. 
I  know  how  to  make  wood  not  burn " 

As  she  said  those  words  she  looked  up 
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with  a  smile  at  the  white  man,  in  order 
to  see  the  effect  of  them  upon  him.  Mr. 
Hanbury  stared  in  bewilderment  at  her. 

*'  It  is  an  art  known  to  my  father. 
He  might  have  exposed  the  ai-tifice  to- 
day, but  he  hates  Temooto,  and  he  loves 
me.  He  knew  I  wanted  to  save  youi 
life." 

'*And  tell  me  why  it  all  is,  my  gh'l, 
and  how  you  became  a  Christian." 

**How?  That  is  easy.  I  knew  the 
good  white  spirit  that  came  here  in  the 
figure  of  a  woman— she  who  was  said  to 
be  your  wife ;  but  I  do  not  believe  it, 
for  she  was  more  like  an  angel  from 
heaven." 

•*You  knew  my  wife?" 

'*  I  knew  her  W€\^l.  I  tended  her.  I 
protected  her  as  long  as  I  could— her  and 
your  little  daughter.  I  loved  her,  and 
she  taught  me  of  the  great  God  whom 
you  serve,  and  of  the  Man  who  was 
hanged  on  a  cross.  I  have  been  happy 
ever  since." 

This  information  and  these  allusions  to 
his  wife  affected  Mr.  Hanbury  deeply, 
and  he  was  for  a  while  quite  overcome 
by  emotion. 

"Proceed,"  he  said  at  length.  **I  can 
bear  it." 

*'  When  your  "wife  and  daughter  were 
slain "  said  the  girl. 

"O  my  God  !  teach  me  to  bear  it," 
sobbed  the  unfortunate  man,  who  now 
first  heard  the  confirmation  of  the  calam- 
ity, which  up  till  the  present  moment  he 
had  been  hoping  against  hope  might  prove 
to  be  untrue.  He  had  hoped  that,  despite 
all  intelligence  to  the  contrary,  his  wife 
might  have  escaped  to  some  friendly 
tribe,  carrying  his  daughter  with  her. 
But  now  all  these  hopes,  these  fair 
fancies,  were  dashed.  He  heard  from  the 
lips  of  his  best  well-wisher  that  both  his 
dear  ones  had  been  cruelly  slain. 

*'When  they  were  slain,"  continued 
the  girl  simply,  **I  vowed  I  would  aid 
you,  if  ever  you  fell  into  the  power  of 
Temooto.  And  I  have  kept  my  word.  I 
promised  this  to  the  white  woman.  She 
often  said  to  me  that  there  was  a  white 
man  dearer  to  her  than  life,  though  I 
dreamt  not  of  a  husband,  but  of  some 
mortal  w'hom  she  in  her  x>ow'er  and 
omnipotence  had  chosen  to  protect." 

'*I  owe  you  my  life,"  murmured 
Walter  Hanbiu'y  fervently. 

"  I  did  as  follows,"  said  the  girl.  "  I 
took  of   my  father's   drug   the    quantity 
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which  I  deemed  sufficient,  and  with  it  I 
sprinkled  the  wood  which  made  the  pile 
of  sacrifice.  I  did  it  in  the  darkness  of 
last  night.  I  felt  assured  that  all  would 
go  well.  I  am  glad  you  called  on  your 
God." 

"My  Grod  is  greater  than  all  gods," 
replied  Mr.  Hanbury. 

*'He  is,"  said  the  girl.  "And  listen  to 
the  uproar  in  the  village!  Listen  how 
they  clamour  for  Temooto's  head  ! " 

It  was,  indeed,  true,  as  she  asserted. 
The  noise  and  hubbub  in  the  village  had 
by  this  time  risen  to  appalling  heights. 
The  discontented  chiefs,  who  gladly  em- 
braced the  circumstance  to  make  political 
capital  out  of  it,  had  summoned  all  their 
retainers,  and  proce^ed  in  a  body  to 
the  palace  of  King  Temooto — called 
palace  by  courtesy,  for  it  was  simply  a 
larger  and  more  imposing  hut  than  the 
others  in  the  village.  They  had  intended 
to  request  him  to  abdicate  the  kingship ; 
but  the  crafty  monarch,  gaining  news 
of  their  intention,  had  anticipated  the 
perpetration  of  the  indignity  by  a 
premature  flight. 

Such  were  the  events  of  the  day  of 
the  "  Great  Sacrifice "  ;  and  the  commo- 
tion of  the  evening  was  resumed  in  the 
morning,  without  any  prospect  of  matters 
quieting  themselves,  for  a  while  at  least. 
Mr.  Hanbury,  when  he  walked  through 
the  village,  was  surprised  to  see  many 
of  the  natives  prostrating  themselves 
before  him,  and  treating  him  with  that 
distinction  which  they  might  be  supposed 
likely  to  show  to  a  being  of  another 
world,  or  to  one  signally  favoured  by 
the  gods. 

Being  aware  now  how  the  "miracle" 
of  the  preceding  day  had  been  ac- 
complished, it  became  a  question  with 
him  how  far  he  ought  to  suffer  the 
false  impression  to  go  forth  that  the 
quenching  of  the  flames  was  due  to 
the  actual  interposition  of  his  God. 
There  would  be  serious  danger,  how- 
ever, not  only  for  himself  (for  of  that 
he  recked  not),  but  also  for  the  young 
girl  who  had  so  generously  rescued  him, 
if  he  were  to  undeceive  the  natives  on 
this  score.  He  was  quite  aware,  and  felt 
in  his  heart  of  hearts,  as  a  Christian,  that 
the  better  and  nobler  course  would  be 
to  disclaim  the  "miracle"  altogether,  and 
take  the  consequences.  But  on  thought- 
fully and  prayerfully  thinking  the  matter 
over,  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  while 


not  entitled  to  tiude,  so  to  speak,  on  the 
pseudo-miracle  which  had  been  wrought 
in  his  favour,  he  was  at  liberty  to  seize 
the  opportunity  of  the  present  state  of 
feeling  to  harangue  the  people  at  large 
on  the  benefits  and  doctrines  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  without  actually 
quoting  the  "miracle"  in  proof  of  it,  to 
take  advantage  of  their  state  of  feeling 
witli  respect  thereto  for  the  purposes  of 
proselytiam. 

This  he  did,  and  in  the  great  square 
of  this  barbarous  tribe,  where  at  nearly 
every  doorway  human  skulls  w^ere  hang- 
ing, and  w^here  murders  and  rapine  were 
the  order  of  the  day,  he  preached  the 
gentle  creed  of  Jesus.  Numbers  of  the 
people,  touched  or  awakened  by  his 
words,  came  forward  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  his  address  and  requested  to  be 
baptised. 

Mr.  Hanbury  immediately  attuned  a 
position  in  the  tribe  of  the  highest  honour. 
He  was  supposed  to  have  brought  a  new 
"medicine,"  a  new  "fetich,"  and  was 
ranked  among  the  highest  of  the  fetich- 
men  in  the  settlement,  seeing  that  on  his 
behalf  so  conspicuous  an  example  of 
heavenly  favour  had  been  shown.  In 
all  his  progress  and  success  towards  the 
realisation  of  his  exalted  mission  he  did 
not  forget  Quasilla,  who  was  constantly 
by  his  side,  and  was  of  the  greatest 
service  in  helping  him  to  carry  on  hL< 
propaganda.  While  he  exhorted  and 
harangued  in  the  market-place,  she  went 
from  family  to  family,  and  used  the  soft 
arts  of  persuasion  and  feminine  influence 
to  bring  souls  to  the  Saviour. 

Thus  things  were  going  on  when  Qua^ 
ilia  came  to  him  one  morning  with  a 
radiant  air,  and  said  that  at  last  \s& 
triumph  would  be  ccmiplete. 

"How  is  that,  Quasilla?"  said  her 
master  and  teacher,  looking  up.  "  Has  God 
converted  more  souls  since  yesterday?" 

"Not  so,"  said  the  girl.  "But  the 
chiefs  have  captured  Temooto,  and  are 
bringing  him  in  bonds  to  the  village; 
and  since  you  are  the  man  whom  he 
has  most  wronged,  you  are  to  decide  on 
his  torture  and  his  manner  of  death.'' 

"  Alas !  Quasilla,  let  us  not  think  like 
this.  This  is  not  Christianity,  nor  Chrb- 
tian  virtue." 

"At  least  he  has  slaughtered  yowr 
^\Tfe " 

Mr.  Hanbury  audibly  groaned  at  these 
words. 
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"  He  has  slain  and  tortured  your  child, 
having  submitted  her  firet  to  every  in- 
dignity. He  killed  your  friends  by  scores 
in  the  village  of  Nagy-Walfa,  and  he 
was  about  to  kill  yourself.  He  is  at 
your  mercy.    Treat  him  as  he  deserves." 

By  the  afternoon  of  that  day  the  cap- 
tive king  had  been  brought  to  the  settle- 
ment, and  while  the  people  assembled  to 


was  now  ami<Mibly  disposed— was  brought, 
so  to  speak,  to  justice,  and  with  his 
death— such  a  firebrand  had  he  been— the 
conversion  of  the  tribe  might  foHow.  But 
was  it  right  to  decree  his  death?  Was 
it  according  to  the  teachings  of  Christ  ?■ 
Walter  Hanbury,  who  had  been  guided 
all  along  by  Gospel  truths,  did  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  as   to   his   course   when 
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see  his  torture  and  execution,  a  deputa- 
tion of  chiefs— some  of  them  Christians- 
waited  on  Mr.  Haubury,  telling  him  that 
Temooto  was  now  to  be  sun-endered  to 
him,  to  do  his  will  and  pleasure  on, 
and  that  tliey  would  be  glad  if  he  would 
come  and,  in  face  of  all  the  tribe,  decide 
by  what  death  the  monarch  was  to  die. 

It  was  a  trying  moment  not  only  for 
tiie  missionary,  but  for  the  cause  of 
Christ.  The  greatest  enemy  of  the  Gos- 
pel  in  the  settlement— for  everyone  else 


the  opiK>rtimity  was  once  offeied  him. 
He  went  to  the  great  squai-e,  acconipanieil 
by  Quasi  I  la  and  her  father  and  some 
others.  He  found  the  enclosiue  black 
with  people,  and  Temooto,  IxuukI  and 
gagged,  and  writhing  in  the  middle  of 
the  throng,  the  very  incarnation  of 
abject  fear  and  terror. 

"O  white  medrcitie-maii  !  "  began  the 
chiefs,  "it  is  to  thee  tliat  vie  refer  the 
question  of  this  rebel's  doom.  To  thee 
we  bring  him,  for  he  has  outi'aged  thee 
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most  of  us  all,  and  we  exi^ect  that  the 
severest  sentence  on  him  will  lie  pix>- 
mulgated  by  thee.  What,  then,  dost 
thou  decide  to  decree  against  hmi?" 

'*  I  forgive  him,"  replied  Walter  Han- 
bury  in  a  loud,  clear  voice.  **  This  is  the 
commandment  of  my  God.  I  forgive 
him,  and  I  exhort  you  to  do  the  same.*" 

The  chiefs  were  thunderstruck.  "Shall 
we  strike  off  his  bonds?"  they  aske<i. 

"Do  so,"  replied  the  missionary. 

There  was  a  dead  silence  as  the  opera- 
tion was  proceeded  with.  After  it  had 
been  accomplished  there  was  a  profound 
lull.  Walter  Hanbuiy  did  not  know 
how  it  would  end.  The  whole  black  a.s- 
semblage  might  rise,  sweep  down  on 
him,  and  destroy  him  as  a  craven  or  a 
coward;  or  they  might  come  meekly  to 
him  and  accept  the  creed  of  Christ,  of 
which  he  had  just  given  so  striking  an 
example.  The  balance  of  a  hair  each 
way  might  decide. 

At  this  moment  Xepolmatuto,  the 
father  of  Quasilla,  arose  from  his  seat, 
and,  coming  forw^ard  to  Walter  Hanbur>% 
"I  am  ready  to  become  a  Christian," 
he  said.  "Whei-e  is  water,  that  I  mav 
be  baptised  ?  " 

The  spectacle  of  this  revered  p»atriarcli 
of  the  tribe  taking  such  a  step  acted 
instantaneously  up>on  all. 

"Water  I"  was  the  universal  cry. 
"that  we  maj-^  be  baptised." 

It  was  now  that  King  Teniooto  ad- 
vanced from  among  the  throng.  •  The 
bonds  had  been  removed  from  his  limbs, 
and  the  gag  from  his  mouth.  He  was 
leaning  on  one  of  his  tribesmen,  and  by 
his  general  gait  and  mien  seemed  still 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  the  ngorous 


captivity  from  which  the  missionary  had 
released  him. 

**  Hear  me  !  **  he  said,  sijeaking  to  the 
crowd  around,  and  indicating  the  mission- 
ary with  his  hand.  "  This  man,  to  whom 
I  have  done  the  most  grievous  wrong, 
has  forgiven  me,  and  released  me.  Ye, 
on  whom  I  have  bestowed  the  most  signal 
favours,  have  bound  me  and  persecuted 
me.  I,  too,  would  become  a  Christian, 
since  it  is  thus  the  Christians  act.  But 
before  I  do  so,  let  me  show  this  man  a 
favour  in  i*etum,  almost  as  great,  perhaps, 
as  that  which  he  has  done  me.  It  Is  true, 
white  fetich-man,  that  I  sle\%'  yonr  wife. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  I  saved  yoiu* 
daughter. 

"  I  gave  out,"  he  continued,  "  that  she 
likewise  was  slain,  in  order  that  I  might  do 
as  I  listed  with  her.  But,  in  reality,  I  sent 
her  in  secret  to  a  friendly  tribe,  instruct- 
ing ^them  to  bring  her  up,  and  intending 
to  make  her  my  wife  when  she  became  a 
woman.  Such,  however,  shall  never  be. 
I  will  restore  her  to  you.  She  passes 
among  the  Bambas— for  it  is  "with  them 
she  is— as  the  white  spirit  who  has  sailed 
down  from  flie  blue  clouds  to  be  the  wife 
of  TenM>oto.  In  a  few  days  she  shall  he 
in  your  arms.  Wicked  though  Temooto 
be,  he  knows  how  to  requite  a  kindness.'' 

The  joy  in  Walter  Hanbury's  heart  was 
inexpressible.  The  scene  in  the  village 
that  evening,  when  crowds  received  the 
outward  mark  of  Christianity,  was  never 
to  be  forgotten.  But  the  missionary's  joy 
at  the  success  of  his  great  cause,  was  raised 
almost  to  ecstasy  at  the  thought  that  in 
a  few  days  he  would  embrace  his  darling 
Lilian  once  more. 

And  so  it  came  to  |)ass. 


TEMPERAMENT. 
A   Sonnet.     By   the   Rev.    F.    H.    Dinnis,    M.A. 
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TO  earth-born  good  in  every  part  is 
^ !  blessed 

With   full   perfection,"  sang  the 
poet-sage. 
E'en  Music,  man's  divinest  heritage. 
Falls  short  of  her  high  promise  w  ith  the 

rest. 
Within  the  octave's  miison  coni]3ressed. 
The  attendant  chords,  in  helpless  vassalage. 
With  flattened  harmonies  the  ear  engage. 
Which  secretly  the  finer  sense  molest. 


Shadow  of  loss  o'er  every  gift  is  flung: 
Earth's    limitations    vex    with    flaw    or 

stain; 
But  raised  at  length   the   hea^'enlj'  choir 

among. 
Music's  unfettered   lyi'e  new  powers  will 

gain ; 
The   angelic    harps    in    perfect    tune   are 

strung. 
And   pleasui^B    knows    no    undertone    of 

pain. 


THE     ROMANCE     OF     BRITISH     CHRISTIANITY.-IH. 

By  the   Rev.    William   Murdoch  Johnston,    M.A.,    Vicar  of   East  Twickenham, 
and    Examining:  Chaplain    to   the   Bishop  of   London. 


^^ ^  J  HE   year  that  lamented  Coluiuba'e 

^^  death    in     lona     wito  eased     the 

M  ^^  landing  of  Augustine  on  the 
^^  ^  J        east      coast      of      Kent.       Both 

-  ^^^""^  events   happened   fourteen   hun- 

dred years  ago  ;  and  hoth  represent  the  two 
streams  which  earrietl  Christianity  amongst 
the  nations  of  the  Uepterohy.  which  came 
from  different  directions,  which  flowed  apart 
for  many  yeai-s.  and  which  eventually  united 
and  formed  the  main  curretit  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

We  arc  concerned  at  present  with  the  stream 
from  lona.  About  forty  years  after  the  death 
of  Cohimha  a  stem  hattle  n'as  fought  at 
Hevenfeld,  near  Hexham.  On  one  side  was 
the  Icing  or  chief  of  the  Northern  Btitons.  who 
had  summoned  to  hie  alliance  Penda,  the  fierce 
and  implacable  King  of  Mercia.  On  the  other 
side  was  Oswald,  King  of  Bernicia.  a  district 
which  was  almost  the  same  as  our  North- 
umberland. Oswald  had  been  an  exile  :  and, 
with  some  of  the  nobles  of  his  country,  he  had 
lived  in  the  ieland  of  luna.  There  he  had 
learnt  the  Christian  faith,  and  there  he  was 
baptised  into  the  Christian  Church.  He  came 
back  to  his  countiy  a  ChriNtian,  endowed 
with  the  missionary  spirit  of  the  Irish  saints. 

The  battle  whs  one  for  the  dominion  of   the 


North,  but  it  was  also  a  battle  for  the  Cross. 
Bede  tells  us  that  Oswald  erected  upon  the 
fleld,  before  the  fight  began,  a  rude  wooden 
cross,  and  that  he  and  his  soldiers  knelt  around 
it  and  prayed  for  victory  to  the  God  of  battles. 
/"  Thou  knowest,  Loi-d,"  he  pleaded.  "  that  my 
cause  is  righteous";  and  ■  God  gave  him  the 
victory,  and  he  l>ecame  king  of  all  the  land 
between  the  Humber  and  the  Forth, 

He  instantly  set  about  the  conversion  of  his 
people  to  Christ.  It  was  not  the  first  time 
that  the  Cross  had  been  preached  in  the  North. 
Panlinus,  a  companion  of  Augustine's,  had 
gone  there  with  the  bride  of  King  Edwin,  and 
so  successful  was  his  preaching  that  he  spent 
many  days  in  nothing  else  than  teaching 
and  baptising  the  crowds  which  thronged 
around  him.  It  seemed  as  if  the  whole  of  the 
North  Country  would  espouse  Christ.  But  the 
terrible  Penda  harried  the  land ;  and  in  a 
fierce  battle  ovei-threw  the  North  urabrian 
army  and  slew  Edwin.  Paulinus  fled  with 
the  queen  and  her  son  to  the  South  ;  his 
work  vanished  like  a  snowflake  in  the  sea; 
and  the  people  fell  back  into  the  embrace 
of  heathenism. 

Two  years  inteirened  between  this  battle 
anil  Oswahl's  victory ;  and  the  work  had  to 
be  started  ajiew. 


The  Story  of  Li.vDisrAifxt:. 


wind  ehiftei]  and  blew 
Kiiudce  and  fl»Di{'  away 
from  the  fort. 

When  Aidan  grew  old 
iind  infirm,  he  ssked  to 
have  a  shelter  built  for 
ill  in  tteside  the  king's 
own  church.  So  they 
made  him  a  little  cell 
—a  lean-to — against  the 
west  -wan,  which  was 
thUH  sheltered  from  the 
rotd  winds  of  the  sea; 
and  there,  leaning 
against  a  wooden  hut- 
t)f«8  of  the  church,  aod 
lie  fore  his  attendants 
fully  realioed  his  danger, 
the  famooB  missionary 
passed  away  in  tlie 
year  fl5l. 

But  be  had  founded 
the  Church  of  tJie 
North ;  aod  the  line  of 
hisfaops  from  his  day 
to  tluB  has  never  been 
bnAen.  The  seat  of 
the  bishopric  was 
xhifted  for  a  wliile  to 
(.'hest^T  -  le  •  Street,  and 
then  to  Dmiiam ;  but 
the  chain  was  prtserv- 
1^,  and  Bishop  West- 
i-ott  of  Durham  is  the 
Ki sty-third    in    direct 
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As  Aidan  was  associated  with  King  Oswald, 
HI)  intimately  was  Finan.  his  successor,  ,associ- 
jited  with  King  Oswy  ;  and  it  was  to  these 
Ihat  Mercia  owed  its  Christianity.  The 
.Mercians  had  settled  down  upon  the  marches 
which  separated  the  English  of  the  Western 
.Midlands  from  the  Britons  of  Wales.  Their 
icing.  Penda,  was  an  unwearied  warrior.  But 
it  was  not  for  heathenism  that  he  fought. 
He  was  struggling  against  the  greatness  and 
ambition  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  ;  and  he 
did  not  so  much  dislike  Christianity  itself  as 
lie  despised  those  who  professed  t*i  'believe  in 
G<h1  and  refused  to  obey  Him. 

He  bad  a  son,  Pea<[a,  who  became  enamoured 
of  the  daughter  of  Oswy  ;  and  this  Peada 
WHS  told  that  he  could  not  obtain  her  hand 
unless  he  and  his  people  became  (,'hristians. 
So  be  requested  that  he  should  be  taught 
what  Christianity  was,  and  Alfrid,  the  king's 
con,  became  his  instructor.  The  idea  of  the 
Heavenly  Kingdom  and  the  doetrine  of  the 
Resurrection  and  of  Immortality  won  his 
heart,  and  he  accepted  the  faith  and  was 
baptised.  He  then  married  Elfleda,  aod  took 
her  home  to  the  sub-kingdom  of  the  Mid-" 
Angles,    which   he   i-uleil.     But    ii    jiHTt    of   the 


bargain  with  Oswy  was  that  his  people 
should  become  Christians  too  ;  he  therefore 
asked  for  teachers,  and  four  were  sent— Diuma, 
Cedd,  Adda  and  Betti.  Two  of  these  rose  to 
fame.  Diuma  was  a  Scot,  and  became  first 
bishop  of  the  Mid-Angles  and  the  Mercians 
—two  nations  together- and  fixed  bis  seat  at 
Repton,  the  Mercian  ca]))!*!. '  Cedd  went  from 
.Mercia  to  the  East  Hsxons,  and  evangelisnl 
Essex  and  Middlesex. 

But  a  great  political  change  came  to  the  aid 
of  Christianity.  Penda  pursued  his  flei-j' 
career  against  Oswy.  Oswy  offered  him 
enormous  gifts  if  he  would  go  back  and  leave 
his  kingdom  in  pe-ace :  but  Penda  scornfully 
rejected  all  negotiations.  "  If  the  heathen, 
then,  will  not  accept  of  our  gifts,"  ci-ied 
Oswy,  "  let  us  offer  them  to  One  who  will." 
Thereupon  be  vowed  that,  if  God  gave 
him  the  victory,  he  would  conseci'ate  his 
daughter  to  a  monastic  life  and  give  twelve 
farms  to  found  monast^ii'ies.  The  battle  was 
fought  at  Winwidfleid,  on  the  lianks  of  the 
river  Winwaed,  and  near  to  Leeds.  The 
.Mercians  fled,  and  Penda  was  killed. 

Oswy  thus  became  lord  of  Mercia  :  and 
i-uled  over  the  whole  of  England  from  the 
Thames  to  the  Tweed,  and  over  the  whole  of 
the     Ij>thians    to     lln-    Firth    .>f     FoHh.      He 
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turned  then  to  the  ftilRlinent  of  hiB  vow.    The  AidHn  brought  the  four  brothers  with  him  to 

daughter    whom    in    his    agony    he    had    so  Lindisfame.    All  were  men  of  power.    Two  trf 

earnestly  dedicated  wtui  nhont  a  twelremonth  them,    Cedd    and    Chad,    became    great    ami 

old,    and    he   immediately    placed    her    under  renowned  bishops. 


the  care  of  the  fuiiious  Uildik.  a  gi'alldniece  uf 
the  i^reat  King  Edwin.  Hilda  at  the  time 
was  head  of  a  tnonaatefy  in  the  "  Island  of  the 
Hart,"  now  known  as  HartleponJ.  But  a  couple 
of  years  after  this  she  seciiretl  a  piece  of  land 
whei'e  Whitby  now  stanils,  and  founded  the 
vnst*p  monastery  whoso  niiim  of  a  later  time 
excite  the  anniuil  aduiii-ation  of  thousands 
of  visitors  along  the  Northern  t'oast.  There 
Oswy'H  daughter  lived  until  her  death  at  the 
age  of  sixty  ;  and  thei-e,  in  the  chuifh 
dedicates!  to  St.  Peter,  wpfe  buried  herself, 
her  father  and  mother,  and  her  ftrandfalher. 
King  Edwin. 

But  we  must  tiu-n  Siiiilh  and  Soiith-l<^.-it, 
We  saw  above  that  one  of  the  tour  teachei-s 
who  wei'e  sent  by  Oswy  and  the  converted 
Peada  into  the  country  of  the  .Mid-AnKles 
was  called  Cedd.  He  was  a  natiie  of  Ireland, 
and  with  three  of  his  bmlliei-K  he  had  gone 
to   lona   and   settled   in   Coluiiilurs  monasterv. 


While  t'edd  was  working  in  Peada'e  laitiL 
Oswy  had  succeeded  in  turning  Sigebert,  ibc 
King  of  the  Ea«t  .Saxona,  to  the  Christian 
faith. 

Like  Peada,  and  like  all  true  Christian  nH-[i. 
Sigel)ert  was  anxious  for  the  salvation  >i 
those  about  him.  He,  too,  asked  for  teachers 
and  Cedd  was  withdrawn  from  the  Mid-Augl>-> 
and  sent  with  anotiuT  priest  to  the  En.-! 
Saxons. 

Ce<ld's  mission  and  his  character  are  equally 
bright.  Nearly  sixty  years  before,  Ea-t 
Sftxony  had  been  partly  converted,  MelliiiL-^ 
a  conipinion  of  Augustine,  had  art  ii|' 
the  worehip  of  the  true  God  on  the  hili 
above  the  Thames  where  St.  Paul's  C,i- 
thedral  stands:  'but  the  people,  upon  llf 
accession  of  a  heathen  king,  abandoned  tin 
('I'Oss.  and  expelled  the  bishop.  All  the  lanl 
wa-s  lost,  and  the  task  of  Cedd  was  to  win  ii 
bj»ck.     Right  nobly  he  set  about  it.      The  l«i' 
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couipuoions  went  up  and  down  the  kingdom 
teaching  Christ.  They  gathered  »  large  bod}' 
of  men  into  the  Chiirch ;  and  when  Oedd  paid 
a  visit  to  Lindisfarne,  it  was  thought  right 
that  he  should  be  conseerated  biahop.  So  he 
went  back  with  fuller  authority  tp  hiH  woi-k. 
He  built  numerous  churches  :  but  he  worked 
chiefly  from  two  centres  -Tilbury,  on  thv 
north  bank  of  the  Thauies.  aod  Ithancester, 
on  the  south  bank  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Blackwatar.  where  during  the  'sixties  exten- 
sive Roman  remains  wei«  diauovered  and  the 
foundations  of  a  great  Roman  fort.  Before 
long,  Sigebert  was  awtassinated,  and  Suidhelni, 
a  pagan,  came  to  the  throne,  but  he,  like  his 
countrymen,  was  converted  by  t^edd. 

But  one  part  of  the  kingdom  waa  compara- 
tively unaffected  by  the  mission  of  Cedd. 
This  was  London.  Odd  perished  by  plague 
in  his  monastery  at  LAstingham ;  the  plague 
spread   to   the   south,  and   in  their  terror   tlie 


6U,     London    Anally    forsook     the    altars     of 
heathen  gods. 

Chad  was  one  of  the  brothers  of  Cedd.  He 
became  Abbot  of  Lastingham  ut>on  Cedd's 
death,  and  ruled  that  luonastery  until  he 
was  made  ,  Bishop  of  York  ;  for  York  was 
not  yet  an  archhishoprit^  nor  was  Gregory's 
scheme  for  the  two  Provinces  carried  out 
until  the  year  791.  But  Chad  did  not 
remain  at  York  more  than  three  yeai-s. 
The  Mercians  wanted  a  bishop  aft«r  the 
death  of  Jaruman.  and  Chad  was'  selected. 
Ue  fixed  the  seat  of  the  bishopric  at  Lich- 
field-"the  field  of  the  death":  called  ho 
from  a  tradition  that  in  the  persecution  of 
Diocletian  a  thousand  Christians  had  perished 

Thus  the  influence  of  Lindisfame  reached 
down  through  nearly  the  whole  of  Ehigland. 
On  the  West  the  ancient  British  Church  held 
swnv.    Wessex  owed  most  to  Birinutt  of  Italy, 


people  of  East  Saxony  and  the  king  who  hml 
succeeded  Snidhehn  fell  hack  Into  idolnlry. 
Wulfhere— who  gave  his  name  to  Wither- 
hampton— was  over-lord  of  the  East  Saxons 
at  the  time,  and  he  sent  another  Scotic 
bishop,  Janimnn   of   Jlercia.    under  whom,    in 


and  East  Anglia  divided  its  himouiw  lietwi-en 
Pursey  of  Ii-eland  and  Pelix  of  Bui^undy. 
But  from  the  Forth  to  the  Tliames.  and  fitnu 
the  Severn  to  the  Eastern  sea,  all.  with  the 
exception  of  our  Norfolk  and  Suffolk,  were 
converted  from  Lindisfame. 


STRENGTH     WITHOUT    BEAUTY. 

By  tbe   Rev.   J.    H.   Jowett,    M.A.,   Carr'^   Lane,    Binnin^imi. 

it  them,  when  he  Mw  that  he  wma  healed.  Mroed  back,  with  a  lond  voice  glotifjlDK  Ood;  *»■<  he  to. 
1  Case  at  Hta  feet.  glTing  Him  thanks:  and  he  was  a  Samiritao.  And  Jvoa,  asBwerliiK  aald,  Wat 
.         1  ■•  i_.  —1.  .■..  _,_..    "fere  there  noDe  round  that  retarned  to  rIto  b^ott  to  Goi 


ILL    the    lepers    were    alike 
in    on«  thing  :  they  all 
i  had     faith.       Thev    all 

had  faith  in  Jemis— a 
faitb  by  which  they 
wei«  cleatiMtd.  Pleaae 
mark  that  fiutdainental 
agreement.  Do  not  let 
us  condemn  these  lepers 
iudiecriminalely-  1  have  read  hymns  and  I 
have  read  discourses  in  which  the  nine  lepers 
are  referred  to  as  being  types  of  tiie  reprobate 
and  the  lost.  That  is  not  how  I  interpret 
their  characters.  There  in  eoniething  about 
them  quite  admirable.  There  is  something 
pnnnrnmii  of  trem^idous  energy,  of  great 
saring  power.  Thef  all  had  faith  in  Jesus, 
and  because  <A  tbnar  faith  they  were  cleansed 
of  tbeir  teproejr. 

Ten  lepers  had  tattfa:  only  one  had  .grati- 
tude 1  Here  is  ao  appareatly  peculiar  diaiacter 
—m.  ch^facter  possessed  of  faith,  but  devoid  of 
gratitude.  Is  the  character  peculiar?  Oan 
we  not  find  it«  analogy  in  humaii  life  to-day? 
There  are  men  and  women  in  our  churches 
to-day  whose  futli  in  Christ  is  unquestioned. 
Their  faith  has  redeemed  them  from  vice,  and 
cleansed  tbeu  frrna  the  leprosy  of  sin,  and 
yet  they  are  woefully  lacking  in  the  minor 
sanctities  of  the  Christian  life.  Let  this  be 
i-ecognised ;  it  is  possible  to  have  a  bare  faith. 
a  bare  religious  life,  strong  hut  unudoraed. 
iind  tJiis  marks  the  llmite  of  many  people's 
spiritual  attainments.  You  may  have  your 
house  built  upon  rock,  and  it  may  be  secure, 
inviolable,  proof  a^i^inst  wind  and  rain  and 
flood,  and  yet  it  may  not  be  beautiful.  And 
you  may  have  your  life  built  upon  faith,  and 
i(.  may  be  strong  to  stand  against  the  wiles 
of  the  devil ;  it  TOB.y  be  unmoved  and  unniov- 
able,  and  yet  your  religious  life  inay  not  be 
beautiful,  being  altogether  devoid  of  the  minor 
spiritual  adornments. 

If  you  want  your  house  to  be  beautiful,  yovi 
must  do  more  than  attend  to  the  foundation, 
absolutely  essential  though  that  may  be ;  your 
attention  must  also  be  given  to  a  score  of 
lesser  things,  all  of  which  contribute  to  grace 
and  adorn  your  house.  And  if  you  want  your 
religious  life  to  be  beautiful,  you  must  do  more 
than  attend  to  the  great  foundation :  you  must 
a.ttend  to  the  minor  adornments.  In  the 
lives  of  these  ten  lepers  tJiere  was  a  common 
foundation  of   faith  ;    but  ai  only   one  of  tbe 


lives  can  we  say,  "It  is  t>eautifiiL''  Perhaps 
tlie  proportion  of  ChrMttan  lives  to-day  thai 
could  be  truthfully  described  as  beautiful 
would  be  equaUy  small.  The  fact  of  tbc 
matter  is,  we  are  not  sufficiently  concemMJ 
to  carry  our  religion  forward  into  the  realsi 
of  spiritual  loveliness.  We  are  content  tn 
have  faith  withmit  gratitude.  We  are  con- 
tent when  the  house  is  taabitaUe,  and  havf 
no  concern  to  coake  it  beautifoL  W^e  aw 
content  that  our  rel^ious  life  dtould  be  i 
plain,  simple,  rugged  praae.  and  have  an 
concern  that  it  should  rise  into  tbe  aweci- 
nesE  and  reflnementfi  of  poetry.  TVe  are  win- 
tent  to  have  belief  witbout  gnaeea,  bith 
without  the  adornment  of  tbe  softer  eenli- 
nienta,  a  religion  without  flowers. 

Now  everywhere  in  the  New  Testdaavnt.  a» 
in  the  full-toned  strajns  of  tbe  Old  Testament. 
we  are  ctHinselled  to  carry  our  religioa  u[' 
into  lovelineiB,  to  rise  into  tbe  beauty  at  bol:- 
neas.  In  many  ways  we  aiv  btdden  not  t>> 
be  content  to  be  merely  hotbed  with  th^ 
garments  of  salvation,  but  to  see  to  it  tha: 
our  garmente  are  beautiAtL  Our  spiritual  lift 
is  not  to  be  liare  and  unattractive ;  it  is  to  be 
covered  with  graces,  aa  moBsee  cover  a  rock. 

The  ApoetJe  Peter  recognises  tbe  grt-si 
peril  of  Christians  resting  satisfied  iritb  thai 
which  is  absolutely  essential,  and  having  ih> 
eagerness  for  that  wbicfa  makee  tbe  esaenti.il 
lovely.  lie  sees  tbe  danger  of  Chrifitiani^  iv- 
inaining  in  the  condition  of  tbe  nine  lepers 
possessed  of  faith,  but  notbing  more.  U'' 
bids  hie  readers  not  to  be  satisfied  witb  a 
faith  which  merely  shields  tbem  from  sic 
hut  to  be  eager  for  tbe  adorameotti.  And  ?'> 
he  says,  "  Add  to  your  faitb  virtue,  and  I'' 
virtue  knowledge,  and  to  knowledge  teuip--> 
ance,  and  to  t«mperB«oe  patjence,  and  t'' 
patience  godliness,  and  to  godlioe^  brotberij 
kindness,  and  to  In^tb^iy  kiudnes  Vn^.' 
Having  got  as  far  as  the  nine  (^kts,  bavins 
got  faith,  grace  it  with  lovely  seDtiroenl-^ : 
liaviijg   got   the  strong  pillar,  put  on   the  lllr- 

What  I  am  seeking;  to  do,  therefore,  is  ii 
impress  upon  myself  and  upon  my  readers 
the  importance  of  not  neglecting  these  miiHi 
sanctities,  upon  whitdi  tbe  beaoty  of  our  ir- 
ligious  life  ao  greatly  depends.  I  do  not  ^y 
that  the  lack  of  tbese  graeee  vrill  imperil  otic 
solvation,  but  1  do  say  that  tbe  lack  of  thtci 
renders    the    ^iritu^    stmcture    trf    our    life- 
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unfiiushed  and  incomplete.  These  lepers  were 
healed,  although  they  lacked  gratitude ;  but 
their  lack  of  gratitude  has  portrayed  them 
for  all  time  as  spirittially  unlovely. 

Let  U8  not*  one  or  two  of  the  graces  wbieh 
are  very  commonly  wauting  in  religious   lives 
to-4]ay.      And,   first  of   all,    1  would  name  the 
very  grace  which  was  bo  conspicuously  absent 
in  these  nine  lepers — the  gi-ace  of  gratitude.     1 
believe   there  arc  great  numbers  ot   Christian 
iiifu    and    women— genuinely    Cbrietian    men 
and  women — whose  lives  are  founded  on  rock, 
who  are  built  up  on  the  niont  holy  faith,  and 
who   yet   are    de- 
plorably    lacking 
in  the  grace  and 
adornment       of 
gratitude.   No  one 
would       question 
tlieii'     faith.        It 
has   healed  them. 
It    has     cleansed 
thew.      It    makes 
tliem    sti'ong     to 
ii'MixC    the    bribes 
4>f     the     tempter. 
And  yet.  although 
Nil  strong  in  faith. 
they    art-    devoid 
of    this   grace   of 
ijnititude.        Now 
^i-aces     can      as- 
sm-edly    be  '  cnlti- 
4  nted.     or      they 
would  never  have 
l)een  conunanded- 

this  grace  of 
^atitude  to  grow 
about  youT  faith, 
just  as  the  boney- 
Hiickle  ean  be 
trained  to  grow 
Hhout  the  door. 
What  means  do 
you  take  to  culti- 
vate   it?      I    am 

a^tazed     at     the      "''°'"    ""  '■  "■'■"'■"*■  ""■ "'"■"-' 

number  of  Chris- 

tiau  homes  in  which  tliere  \&  no  expi'estMoii 
of  gratitude  mode  at  meala.  The  father  and 
mother  are  Christians.  Their  faith  Is  un- 
(luestioned-  And  yet  you  bear  no  word  of 
thankegiving.  "  But  a  man  can  feel  grateful 
without  expressing  it."  Can  be  ?  How  grate- 
ful ?  And  for  how  long  ?  This  is  one  erf  those 
current  excuses  which  need  to  be  nailed  down 
as  counterfeit. 

Let  me  remind  you  of  a  most  important  and 
operative  law  of  our  being.  Feeling  and  ex- 
pression wait  upon  one  another.  He  who  never 
expresses  himself  as  grateful  will  cease  to  feel 
l^rateful.     Gratitude  which  is  never  expressed. 
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and  which  nevei-  ftods  vent  and  outlet  in  - 
-utterance,  is  like  a  candle  burning  uwler  a 
bell-glaas,  and  will  soon  die  out.  Let  us  be 
rigorously  honest  with  ourselves.  Do  the 
men  and  women  who  never  give  expression 
to  their  gratitude  really  feel  it  ?  Is  a  father 
or  mother,  sitting  down  to  a  meal  with 
their  children,  for  which  no  word  of  grati- 
tude is  uttered,  really  conscious  of  feeling 
grateful  to  God?  "Oh  I  but,"  you  say,  ''en- 
joyment is  the  truest  expression  of  grati- 
tude." No,  no.  I  have  no  doubt  these  nine 
lepers  had  a  sense  of  exquisite  joy  on  their 
liberation  from 
their  foul  bond- 
'  -  age ;   but  there  is 

a  deep,  underlying 
note  of  sadness  in 
the  Master's 
words    when    He 


aid. 


"We 


theif  none  found 
that  returned  t<> 
give  glory  to 
God,  save'  this 
stranger  L'"       No, 

enough  to  enjoy, 
tho  gift. 

But  assume  for 
a  nionwut  there  is 
a  latent  gratitude 
in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  do  not 
express  it,  yet  it 
is  the  law  of  life 
that  utterance 
will  strengthen 
that   feehng  just 


fire.      1   caU  yoi 
then,  to  the  cul- 
tivation   of    this 
g^race      by     open 
utterance    in   the 


of  your  daily  life. 

That;   is  the  way 

by  which  this 
'(^tv<C4C    grace    is     to     be 

nurtured.  But  I 
can  iiuBgine  someone  saying,  "Sni^wse  I 
do  not  feel  grateful :  why  go  through  the 
hypocrisy  of  expressing  it?"  Let  ua  look 
at  that.  Suppose  you  do  not  feel  grateful : 
what,  then,  about  the  expression?  Well,  I 
think  you  might  with  infinite  advant^e 
to  your  soul  say  to  your  God.  "Father, 
I  do  not  feel  grateful  about  this,  but  I 
know  I  ought  to  do;  God  help  me."  I  say 
you  are  dealing  with  a  Father  who  will  re- 
spond to  that,  and  such  a  prayer  will  have  a 
mai-vellotis  effect  in  ci-eating  the  very  feeling 
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of  gratitude  you  consciously  lacked.  I  ask  all 
my  readers  who,  like  the  lepers,  have  faith 
in  Jesus,  but  who  have  hitherto  been  lacking 
in  this  beautiful  grace  of  gratitude,  now  to 
i*egard  it  as  one  of  the  minor  sanctities  they 
need  to  cherish  if  they  ai«  to  carry  their 
souls  into  loveliness,  and  stand  before  their 
God  in  strength  and  beauty. 

Let  me  now  mention  another  of  those  lesser 
graces  which  are  so  essential  to  moral  and 
spiritual  loveliness,  but  which  are  often  con- 
spicuously absent  in  men  and  women  who 
yet  have  a  deep  faith  in  their  Lord.  I  mean 
the  grace  of  courtesy.  In  many  parts  of 
the  New  Testament  the  followers  of  Jesus 
C.'hrist  are  bidden  to  put  on  this  grace  of 
courtesy.  In  his  epistle,  Peter  writes,  "Be 
pitiful,  be  courteous.*^  WHiat  does  he  mean? 
Let  me  say  at  once  that  by  **  courtesy  "  Scrip- 
ture does  not  mean  the  cold,  icy,  polished  con- 
ventionalisms of  the  court.  There  is  a  thing 
abroad  which  goes  by  the  name  of  courtesy, 
which  is  only  a  stiff  ceremoniousness,  and 
which  appears  to  sever  and  hold  apart  the 
individuals  of  whom  it  takes  possession.  I 
need  not  say  that  this  has  little  or  notiiing 
to  do  with  the  grace  of  courtesy  commanded 
in  the  Scriptures.  No;  the  word  "courtesy," 
as  used  in  the  Scriptiu«s,  just  means  loving- 
mi  ndedness.  Tou  wiU  see  at  once  how 
far  away  this  is  removed  from  the  cour- 
tesy of  fashion  and  the  court.  "Loving- 
mindedness."  Be  loving-minded,  says  Peter. 
Loving-minded— that  is  to  say,  let  everything 
in  the  mind  be  finished  by  love,  polished  by 
love,  perfected  in  love.  Let  nothing  come 
out  of  the  mind  until  it  has  passed  through 
the  hands  of  the  finisher,  the  great  perfecter 
— love.  Let  nothing  issue  from  your  mind 
until  it  has  been  steeped  in  love.  Let  tender 
mercies  be  over  all  your  works.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  ** courtesy"  as  used  in  the 
Scriptures :  loving-minded,  everything  bathed 
in  love. 

Now,  I  think  you  will  see  with  me  what  a 
terrible  lack  there  is  of  Scriptural  courtesy 
even  in  Christian  lives  that  are  strong  in 
faith.  Many  of  us  have  faith,  but  we  have  not 
this  eulomment  of  courtesy,  steeping  every- 
thing in  a  loving  mind.  There  is  far  too 
prevalent  among  us  a  rough,  unfinished 
conscientiousness ;  a  rugged  truthfulness, 
a  bluff  and  almost  rude  honesty.  Well, 
conscientiousness  is  good,  but  it  need  not 
be  rough.  Truthfulness  is  good,  but  it 
need  not  be  rugged.  Honesty  is  good,  but  it 
need  not  be  rude.  Conscientiousness,  truth- 
fulness, honesty,  are  all  essential  elements  in 
a  sound  mind ;  but  God  wants  us  to  be  more 
than  sound-minded:  He  wants  us  to  be  loving- 
minded.  He  wants  all  these  elements  to  be 
refined  into  loveliness ;  He  wants  strength  to 
be  clothed  with  beauty ;  He  wants  faithfulness 


to  wear  a  garment  of  courtesy.  He  wants 
all  things  to  be  perfected,  to  wear  a  spiritual 
polish,  to  be  lovely.  I  saw  a  pillar  of  Aber- 
deen granite  the  other  day  made  to  repre^ 
sent  the  different  stages  through  which 
the  granite  passes  from  the  quarry  to  its  per- 
fected condition.  The  basement  was  rough, 
I'ugged,  just  as  it  came  from  the  quarry.  The 
next  section  was  a  little  better  shaped,  all 
the  sharp  angles  having  been  chiselled  away. 
The  next  section  had  been  placed  in  the  turn- 
ing machine,  and  was  now  assuming  quite  a 
circular  form.  And  so  on  through  ten  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  had  received  a  more 
finished  and  detailed  process  than  the  one 
before  it,  until  the  last  had  been  subjected 
to  the  finest  emery  and  crowned  the  pUlar, 
a  lovely  mass  of  strong,  shining,  polished 
granite.  That  is  suggestive  of  what  our 
God  wants  us  to  do  with  the  rough,  funda- 
mental elements  of  our  religious  life — ^righte- 
ousness, conscientiousness,  truthfulness.  He 
does  not  want  us  to  turn  them  out  in  a 
rough  and  rude  condition ;  He  wants  us 
to  have  a  workshop  called  a  loving  mind, 
and  there  to  polish  them  and  refine  them, 
until  about  all  the  issues  of  our  life  there 
is  a  moral  loveliness,  a  beautiful  finish,  a 
Christian  courtesy. 

But  I  have  known  Christians  who  have 
taken  a  sort  of  pride  in  their  bluntneas.  They 
were  like  the  nine  lepers :  their  faith  was  un- 
questionable, but  they  lacked  the  adornment 
of  the  finer  sentiments,  and  they  had  a  certain 
kind  of  pride  in  it.  I  have  heard  them  speak 
in  this  wise :  "  I  believe  in  calling  a  spade  a 
spade.''  Yes;  but  Christ  did  not,  if  by  that 
you'  mean  a  blunt  frankness  which  blurts  out 
the"' truth.  If  you  want  to  know  how  Christ 
spake  the  truUi,  you  must  read  the  fourth 
chapter  in  John,  where  Christ  speaks  the 
ti'uth  to  a  womai^  of  untold  sin.  Oh!  in  all 
that  He  did  there  was  a  most  beautiful  grace 
and  delicacy.  Everything  was  clothed  in 
softest  coiutesy.  Everything  was  steeped  in 
a  loving  mind. 

Chu*  fundamental  \nrtues  need  the  minor 
sanctities  for  their  adornment.  FaiUi  needs 
gratitude;  conscientiousness  needs  courtesy; 
truth  needs  love.  Our  virtues  must  be  carried 
up  to  a  state  of  spiritual  polish  and  perfec- 
tion. Coiu*tesy,  loving-mlndedness,  most  be 
the  adornment  of  all.  It  is  not  enough  to 
have  faith.  It  is  not  enough  to  have  recti- 
tude. These  will  merely  class  us  among  the 
nine  lepers.  They  may  save  us  from  nncleazh 
ness :  they  will  not  make  us  beautiful.  Lei 
us  pray  and  labour,  not  only  for  holiness,  bat 
for  "the  beauty  of  holiness."  Let  us  aspire 
for  that  beauty  of  character  which  wiQ  make 
us  winsome  to  our  fellows,  shining  aJlore- 
ments,  by  which  the  coarse  and  the  indifferent 
ones  may  be  won  to  the  Master's  feet. 


CHAPTEH    XV. 

THE    TO  WEB    ON    TSK    cliff. 

HE    coast    of    the    Holvhead 
island,     and      that     of 
N        Anglesea      adjoining,    is 
^       iu      parts      rugged     and 
deeply  indented,  and  t)ie 
rocks  are  high  and  danger- 
ous   round    many    of    the 
little    bays     thus     formed. 
There     is      one,     however, 
which,   although   its   entrance    is    guarded    by 
rocks,  at   the    base    of  which    the    sea   rages 
and    foams,    is     a    perfectly    safe    miniature 
harbour,   where  the    sea   is  smooth   and    the 
4'aves  are   stilled.      At   the    head    of   the   bay 
ie  a  floor  of  shelving  sand. 

Above  high-water  mark  and  sand  the 
ground  is  grass-grown  and  smooth,  and  on 
a  little  plateau  a  lonely  cottage  occupies  an 
ideal  situation,  sechidad  from  the  eyes  of  the 
few  passers-by  on  the  little-tEavelled  road, 
which  at  this  point  in  its  tour  round  the 
islMid  leans  inland.  If  any  sojourner  on 
the  island  flnds  his  way  to  this  cottage  it 
is  quite  by  accident:  and  as  it  is  usually 
shut  up  and  unoccupied  he  receives  no  en- 
couragement  to   return. 

In  this  little  hahitation  of  five  rooms,  a 
woman  stood,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  of 
Larry's  journey  to  Wales,  surveying  her 
work.  She  had  received  orders  in  the  uiom- 
ing  from  the  agent  of  the  estate  to  get 
both    the    Tower    and    the   cottage    i-eiuly   for 


ht 
had  been  lying  iu 
Holyhead  harbour  for 
more  than  a  week,  havii^  signified  his  inten- 
tion of  arriving. 

In  the  old  lord's  time,  to  whom  the  estate 
belonged,  the  Tower  had  often  been  used  ad 
a  summer  sbelt«r  for  a  few  days'  visit,  when 
the  cottage  received  the  necessary  servants. 
The  present  lord  was  away  in  India,  and 
for  two  or  three  years  now  his  agent  ha»l 
been  letting  the  Tower  for  the  summer 
months.  Mrs.  Jones  lived  in  one  of  the 
outlying  hamlets  on  the  island ;  handy,  as 
she  expressed  it,  to  "  do "  for  unexpected 
visitors.  Her  husband  had  received  the  gift 
of  an  old  carriage  at  the  break  up  of  the 
establishment  at  the  "  Place,"  and  by  its 
means  added  a  tittle  to  their  livelihood 
during  the  summer  incursion  of  visitors. 
He  had  gone  down  to  the  little  station 
three  miles  away,  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
hope  of  picking  up  a  fare,  Azariah  Davis 
having  boasted  to  him  that  the  agent  had 
bade  him  "meet  the  'lord'  as  had  took  the 
Tower  "  with  his  new  pony  and  cart. 

"Azariah II  have  a  fall."  Mr.  Joues  had 
prophesied  to  his  wife  in  hopeful  tones. 

But  Azariah's  fall  had  not  yet  come.  He 
ha<l  long  out-distanced  Mr.  Jones's  heavy 
carriage,  and  was  returning  iu  airy  triumph 
from  the  Tower,  whistling,  and  urging  hi:* 
sturdy  pony  to  feats  of  running  in  descenil- 
ing  the  long  hilt,  when  he  met  Mr.  Jones 
walking  by  the  side  of  his  old  hoi-se  tip 
the  ascent  above  the  cottage.  The  road 
was  a  mere  cart-tmck.  the  horse  was  old, 
and     Mr.    Joues    was    in    a    state    of    mental 
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disturbance.  He  had  promised  the  tired 
young  lady  to  find  her  a  lodging  for  the 
night,  and  he  was  wondering  what  his  wife 
would  say  to  him.  He  put  off  the  evil 
moment  by  seizing  the  opportunity  Azariah 
gave  him  of  stopping  his  horse  and  entering 
into  conversation. 

"It  weren't  the  lord  himself,  I  guess,"  he 
began  deprecatingly. 

"Weren't  it?  But  it  wei-e,  and  his  little 
boy,"  snapped  Azariah. 

"And  no  sei'vant?  No  body  sei-vant?*' 
the  other  remarked  in  aggravating  surprise. 

"There  were  a  man  from  the  boat  waiting 
for  him ;  and  he  said  Mrs.  Jones  must  go 
up  to  look  after  the  little  'un  to-nigfat.^ 

"Uml  And  who's  to  see  to  the  oottag^e? 
Never  heard  of  a  lord  as  didn't  have  his 
own  servants.    Who'll  do  the  cooking?" 

"Oh,  there  was  as  nice  a  smell  as  ever 
you  smelt,"  said  Azariah.  "The  man  were 
cooking  in  a  white  apem  and  jacket.  I  saw 
him."         ' 

"Forrin  ways,  I  guess,  for  the  man  to 
cook.    When's  Mrs.  Jones  to  go?" 

"  He  didn't  say  no  time.  He  asked  where 
the  *  woman'  was— that's  what  he  called 
Mrs.  Jones,"  Azariah  said  maliciously. 

"Um!"  grunted  Mr.  Jones.  "80  long's 
she  don't  hear  him,  it  won't  matt^'r.  And 
she  be  a  woman — all  said  and  done.'' 

Here  Sybell  interposed.  Prom  the  subject 
of  her  pursuit,  now  that  she  had-  followed 
it  to  its  end,  her  thoughts  had  wandered 
insensiUy  to  her  own  needs.  Her  thoughts 
turned  longingly  to  the  paper  Mrs.  Oardyne 
had  thrown  her.  Perhaps  she  c*ould  take 
shelter  at  the  address  upon  it.  " 

"Do  you  know  where  Llanthros  Beach  is?" 
she  asked  now  of  her  driver. 

"Llanthros  Beach?"  he  echoed.  "It's  a 
good  bit  away — over  the  other  side,  Holyhead 
way." 

"  Is  it  far  from  hei-e  ?  " 

"A  goodish  bit.  P'r'aps  seven  miles,  eh, 
Azariah  ?  " 

But  Azariah  feigned  to  take  no  interest 
in  the  question.  Mr.  Jones's  fare  without 
luggage  was  beneath  his  notice  after  his 
services  to  a  lord.  He  "gee-upped"  his 
pony,  an4  started  off  at  a  break-neck  pace 
down  the  hill. 

"Uml"  grunted  Mr.  Jones  again.  "  Az- 
ariah'U  have  a  fall,"  he  added,  looking  after 
him. 

He  regretted  the  brustiue  termination  of 
the  conversation.  He  was  rep»enting  sorely 
of  his  promise  of  shelter  to  this  unbefriended 
and  luggageless  young  lady,  who  hadn't 
even  a  "  umbereller "  to  her  back.  He  was 
already  feeling  the  sting  of  his  wife's  tongue. 

But  things  turned  out  better  than  his 
anticipation.     When  Sybell  came  to  pay  him, 


after  a  little  negotiation  with  Mrs.  Jone». 
which  that  lady  had  adeptly  turned  to  meet 
her  own  interest,  her  purse  was  so  weU  filkd 
and  her  i^muneration  so  good  for  hi» 
service,  that  he  changed  his  mind  as  to  Ivr 
status. 

It  was  arranged  with  Mrs.  Jones — after 
she  had  discovered  that  no  servants  faad  ar- 
rived, and  that  seemingly  iione  vr^re  ex- 
pected —  that  Sybell  should  be  put  up  at 
the  cottage  for  the  night.  Mrs.  Jones  forgot 
to  mentioo  that  the  cottage  was  not  her 
own,  or  Sybell  might  have  hesitated  to  take 
advantage  of  Baron  Onbeim^s  hospitalilT. 
She  was,  however,  told  that  ^e  mighl  p(«- 
siMy  ha^e  te  spend  the  nlglit  alone,  and 
"do"  for  herself  in  the  morning,  as  ^he 
(Mrs.  Jones)  was  wanted  up  at  the  Tower  t^< 
look  after  the  lord's  little  baby. 

Sybell's  questioning  brongfat  her  much  in- 
formation, and  appreciation  of  tbe  urgency 
of  immediate  pursuit  and  recovery  of  Ljutv. 
The  arrival  witiioiit  servants,  the  account  (>f 
the  yacht  having  been  in  Holyhead  harbour 
for  a  week,  together  with  the  isolated  and 
secluded  position  of  the  Tower  on  the  cliC 
filled  Sybell  with  grave  fear.  It  was  evi- 
dently a  long  prearranged  and  prei>ared-fr«r 
abduction. 

She  had  followed  her  fii-st  telegram  with 
a  second  from  Chester,  as  soon  as  she  :«« 
the  evident  goal  of  the  baron's  joui-ney: 
but  she  had  directed  piuwuit  to  Holyhead 
and  she  scarcelv  knew  what  to  do  next. 
But  she  knew  that  somehow  she  mast 
manage  to  intercept  the  trains,  either  at 
the  little  station  she  had  just  come  fn»i . 
or  at  Holyhead.  She  ascertained  that  a  ti-aii 
would  arrive  that  night  at  the  latter  plan 
for  Ireland  at  about  ten  o'clock. 

"Is  Holyhead  far?"  she  asked  In  iftwur- 
dismay,  thinking  that  if  there  were  no  tidings 
of  her  there,  those  who  were  following  her 
—Tom,  and  George,  and  perhaps  others,  >hr 
expected — would  cross  at  once. 

"  About  four  miles." 

"  And  the  way  to  it  ?  " 

"Oh,  the  way  up  the  cliff  led  into  th^ 
road.  Was  she  thinking  of  going  on  >•> 
soon  ? "  Mrs.  Jones  inquired  suspiciously. 

She  had  given  Sybell  a  meal  of  tea  and 
eggs,  and  was  busy  making  preparations  fiB 
her  visit  to  the  Tower  in  the  capacity  of 
nurse,  whither  Mr.  Jones,  who  had  been  up 
to  make  inquiries,  had  simimoned  her. 

Mr.  Jones  brought  other  intelligence,  which 
he  communicated  unsuspectingly  before  Sy- 
bell. The  yacht  a^tis  expected  round  to-night, 
or  the  first  thing  in  the  morning.  He  ha*l 
orders  to  stay  at  the  cottage,  and  tell  tlir 
boatmen  directly  they  put  into  the  bay  thai 
the  gentleman  would  go  on  board  immediately. 

"  I  thought  as  he  couldn't  be  goin'  to  stat 
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without     ^e^VB^ts."     Mrs.     Jones     remarked,  distance  to  each  place  was  about  equal.    To 

"But  why  he    should  be    in    such    a   hurry,  which  should  she  go P— for  she   realised   that 

and    me    wasting    all    my    day    gettit^    the  she  must  go.    It  would    not  do  to    have    all 

places  ready  I    Men  is  irritating."  her  work  wasted  because  at  the  last  mintite 

A  few  fiuther  communicationB  were  carried  she  was  tired  to  death.    She    must  walk,  as 

on    in  Welsh,   relating,  as    Sybell    suspected,  now  no  other  means  seemed  available 


No  bMt  sr  ysclil   wai  jet   la   alftat.— p.  ms. 

to    herself,   and   thpu    .Mrs.   Jones   impoitiiutly  And  then  cauie  another  bewildering  thought 

bustled  oCF.  --suppose    the   yacht   were   to  come  round   in 

"What  should  she  do ?     It  was  now  ueaily  her  absence,  and  Larry  were  to  be  taken  ou 

half -past    eight   o'clock.     She  must  make  up  board  at    once':*    Tet  what  could    she  do,  if 

her   mind   at  once.      The   train  due    at   Uoty-  she     were    here  'i      Could    she    avail     to     save 

bead  at   ten   would   stop   ut   the   little   station  him   in   this  secluded   place   ffoui    a    man    dc- 

in    the    valley    a    few    minutes    Hiirlier.      The  teruiiueil  to  tiike  him  away? 
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8he  wondered  how  far  it  would  be  safe  to 
tni8t  Mr.  Jones  now  that  his  wife  was  out 
of  the  way.  It  was  worth  trying.  And 
a  plan  grew  in  her  mind  whilst  she  was 
speaking. 

**  Do  you  know  the  gentleman  at  the 
Tower,  Mr.  Jones?"  Sybell  asked. 

**  Never  set  eyes  on  him,  miss,  before  to- 
day, when  I  saw  him  go  off  in  that  cart 
of  Azariah's." 

"He's  a  stranger,  then?  You  wouldn't 
care  to  do  wrong,  to  serve  him  ? " 

**No,"  said  Mr.  .Jones  hesitatingly,  certain 
reflections  as  to  the  relative  power  of  him- 
self and  his  wife  making  his  woids  cautious. 
"Not  less  he  paid  for  it  well,  miss,"  he 
added  truthfully. 

**  Well,  you  can  sei've  me  very  much," 
said  Sybell  earnestly;  "and  it  will  not  be 
wrong,  but  right,  if  you  can  manage  to 
delay  taking  him  word  if  the  yacht  comes 
round  to-night.  Be  slow,  you  know.  You 
can  be  slow?"  she  asked  ho|x?fully. 

Mr.  Jones  assented. 

**  I  might  be  a  long  tii^e  climbing  up, 
but  he*d  see  it  up  at  the  Tower.  Them  win- 
dows look  all  ways." 

"He  mightn't.  Any  way,  he  seemed  to 
think  he  shouldn't,  as  he  told  vou  to  let 
him  know,"  Sybell  urged. 

"Aye,  so  he  did,  miss — so  he  did.  And 
now  I  think  of  it,  I  believe  he  said  as  it 
wouldn't  show  a  light.  I  take  it,  it  were 
his  cunning." 

"  Or  his  fears,"  said  Sybell  earnestly.  "  He 
is  a  bad  man.  He  has  stolen  that  little 
baby  he  had  with  him.  He  wants  to  get 
him  away  out  of  England.  And  I  believe — 
r  do  believe,  if  he  gets  him  across  to  Ireland, 
or  away  somewhere  in  that  yacht,  that 
he'll  do  away  with  him." 

Her  voice  sank  to  a  whispef  in  deep 
emotion,  not  feigned.  She  had  conjured  up 
all  sorts  of  fears. 

"  I  '11  do  it,  miss,"  said  Mr.  Jones,  invpi-essed. 
"I'll  stop  it  as  long  as  I  can.  You'd  best 
start  now,  if  you're  going." 

Leaving  a  sovereign  with  Mr.  Jones— she 
had  already  paid  his  wife  in  advance  for  the 
bedi"oom  and  board  the  woman  had  no  right 
to  give— as  earnest  that  she  would  retura, 
and  to  ensure  the  delay  of  his  tidings, 
Sybell  made  some  inquiries  as  to  the  route 
before  her,  and  started  off  on  her  walk. 

She  had  decided  to  go  to  Holyhead. 
It  was  now  a  quarter  to  nine.  She  must 
be  quick.  Pi'obably  the  reported  four  miles 
would  be  nearer  five. 

She  stood  at  last  on  the  summit  of  the 
cliff,  with  the  wide  waste  of  watei-s  spread 
out  befoi-e  and  around  her  on  either  side. 

She  eagerly  scanned  the  scene,  pausing  a 
moment    in    her  hiUTied  walk,    that    nothing 


might  escape  her  eyes.  Waste,  indeed !  No 
sail  was  visible.  The  toilers  of  those  seas 
were  already  gone  home  for  their  Sunday  rest 
No  boat  or  yacht  was  yet  in  sight.  Com- 
forted and  hopeful,  she  turned  downwards 
to  the  road,  just  visible  in  the  distance 
beyond  the  undidating  cliff. 

As  Sybell  walked,  she  east  about  in  her 
mind  what  she  should  do,  supposing  no  help 
arrived  to-night.  Could  she  possibly  steal 
Larry  again  from  the  hands  that  had  stolen 
him  ?  For  one  thing,  her  presence  would 
not  be  suspected ;  and  a  woman  might  get 
in  where  a  man  would  have  no  chance. 
Sybell  mused  hopefully  of  Mrs.  Joneses  venal 
mind.  Even  an  hour  or  two  might  bring 
succour,  if  they  could  but  be  gained. 

She  passed  along  the  edge  of  the  cliff  and 
soon  dropped  down  into  the  naiTow  road 
which  skirted  the  island. 

Mr.  Jones  had  warned  her  against  a  wrong 
turning  at  a  cross-road  which  she  presently 
reached.  He  had  told  her  how  she  could  cut 
off  half  a  mUe,  by  moimting  the  wall  and 
crossing  a  bit  of  common.  But  she  dared 
not  trust  her  memory. 

She  kept  to  the  road  and  plodded  on, 
now  walking,  now  numing  down  little  de- 
scents, now  panting  up,  eagerly  scanning 
the  distances  befoi'e  her  as  each  ascent  was 
mounted  for  the  lights  which  would  guide 
her  down  to  the  little  poi-t.  At  last»  before 
her,  far  out  in  the  grey  and  dim  sea, 
throbbed  the  red  light  of  the  Skerries  Hot- 
house ;  and  nearer  at  hand  it  was  answered 
by  one  at  the  end  of  the  long  breakwater. 
Below  her,  far  down,  twinkled  the  lights  of 
Holyhead.  She  sped  on  and  down  without 
pause. 

Presently  she  heard  a  train  someTvhere  in 
the  distance,  and  she  set  off  running.  She 
was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  town  now,  and 
got  jostled  by  men  and  boys,  women  and 
girls,  flocking  down  the  nairow  pavements. 
But  she  was  past  feeling  or  caring  for 
anything  very  much;  her  one  thought  was 
to  get  on.  At  last  she  passed  the  bridge 
and  entered  the  station. 

Here  all  was  bustle.  Porters  were  running 
about,  luggage  was  being  transferred :  the 
train  was  in.  Sybell  hiin*ied  along  the  plat- 
form, and  a  new  f^r  seized  her.  The  boat 
was  getting  up  steam.  If  Tom  had  come. 
he  might  already  have  gone  on  board.  How 
was  she  to  flnd  out?  She  felt  as  if  in  a 
nightmare;  and  the  bustle  and  lights,  and 
noises  and  indistinct  figures  running  hither 
and  thither,  did  but  add  to  her  bewilder- 
ment. 

At  last—at  last,  in  the  distance,  somethicg 
familiar :  George,  tall  and  strong,  and  bei^de 
him  the  trusted  face  of  "Warson. 

With  a  sudden  cry  Sybell  ran  towards  thein. 
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CHAPTER    XVI. 

THE    WIL.B8    OF    LARBT. 

THE  Tower  on  the  cliff  had  been  strongly 
butlt*  with  a  view  to  its  exposed 
position,  by  the  last  Jiord,  to  serve  as 
a  summer  house  and  studio,  when 
winds  blew  wild,  as  they  usually  do  on  that 
exposed  bit  of  coast.  Situated  on  a  natural 
platform,  just  below  the  extreme  edge  of  one 
arm  of  the  clifF  bounding  the  little  bay,  it 
embraced  magnificent  sea  views  on  three  sides. 

Baron  Onheim  had  come  across  it  accident- 
ally during  a  delayed  journey  to  Ireland,  and 
had  been  struck  by  its  seclusion  and  suitability 
for  the  carrying  out  of  some  of  his  schemes. 
It  would  serve  either  as  a  prison,  or  a  hiding- 
place,  or  even  a  fortress,  as  circumstances 
required. 

Approaching  from  the  cliff  above,  the  oak 
door  admitted  immediately  into  a  large  room, 
used  generally  as  a  kitchen,  in  which  an 
opposite  door  led  on  to  a  narrow  railed  plat- 
form, looking  sheer  oyer  the  sea  and  the 
tumbling  waves  below.  A  small  annexe  on 
one  side  served  as  back  kitchen  and  pantry. 
A  staircase  led,  just  within  the  front  door,  to 
the  room  above,  which  was  the  chief  feature 
of  the  tower.  Beautifully  proportioned, 
panelled  from  floor  to  ceiling  with  dark  oak, 
of  which,  also,  the  arched  ceiling  as  well  as  its 
floor  were  composed ;  with  a  series  of  wide 
low  windows,  fitted  with  broad  seats,  in  three 
of  its  walls  ;  and  with  a  fine  recessed  fireplace, 
it  formed  an  ideal  and  suggestive  studio  and 
sitting-room.  At  the  back  was  a  small  room 
furnished  as  a  bedroom. 

A  woman  servant  would  never  have  ac- 
commodated herself  to  the  limitations  Of  her 
surroimding^  as  the  man  now  constituting 
the  establishment  at  the  Tower  was  quite 
ipdlling  and  able  to  do.  He  was  a  Frenchman, 
and  conscienceless  ;  and  served  the  baron  in- 
discriminately as  cook,  valet,  sailor,  handy 
man,  or  jailor ;  and  was  just  as  able  to 
manage  his  master's  yacht  as  to  cook  his 
dinner.  Apprised  by  a  telegram,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  place  a  dainty  dinner  before  the 
baron  upon  his  arrival.  There  was  one  office, 
however,  which  he  had  not  yet  been  called 
upon  to  fill,  and  when  the  baron  set  Larry 
down  in  the  middle  of  the  kitchen,  and  signi- 
fied that  he  must  be  put  to  bed ;  further, 
that  he  was  a  brave  little  lad  and  deserved 
every  consideration,  the  man  for  an  interval 
stared  at  him  in  bewilderment. 

**  A  baby  1  **  he  ejaculated. 

**  He  won't  hurt,"  said  the  baron,  amused 
at  the  attitude  of  the  two  :  Larry  inspecting 
with  his  usual  interest  the  white-aproned 
man,  and  the  man  eyeing  Larry  with 
dismay. 

**  And    he     doesn't    appear    to    cry.      You 
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needn't  fear  him,  Jules.  Only  mind,  he  must 
be  guarded,  not  suffered  to  get  away,  or  be 
taken  away." 

"Is  he  then  so  important  ? "  Jules  asked, 
regarding  Larry's  moiled  and  somewhat  dingy 
appearance  with  doubt  and  wonder ;  **  and 
dangerous  ?  "  he  added  significantly. 

The  two  men  looked  at  one  another,  and 
nothing  mpre  was  said,  as  Larry,  growing 
tired  of  being  stared  at  and  of  staring,  began 
to  sniff  about  and  explore  ttiis  new  dwelling- 
place.  Poor  little  baby !  he  was  beginning 
to  feel  tired  and  worn  out  with  his  long 
joumeyings,  and  to  look  rather  weariedly  and 
uneasily  for  the  unfailing  slave  who  would 
bring  him  food  and  rest. 

The  baron— whatever  his  ultimate  intentions 
with  regard  to  this  little  interloper  in  his 
hopes  and  schemes,  intentions  vaguely  thought 
of  and  not  as  yet  crystallised  into  words — 
had  in  the  meantime  become  both  amused 
and  interested  by  his  little  companion.  Larry's 
serenity  and  good-temper,  his  ready  acceptance 
of  each  new-comer  in  his  prismatic  life,  his 
intelligence,  the  delight  with  which  he  babbled 
out  his  wonderful  discoveries,  his  courtesy,  his 
pretty  ways,  had  not  failed  in  producing  their 
effect.  The  baron  was  conscious  of  an  anxious 
feeling  that  the  little  one  shotild  be  happy 
and  comfortable.  He  felt  that  a  good  deal 
was  due  to  him  for  having  given  no  trouble; 
for  not  having  cried  and  screamed,  and  made 
him  ridiculous,  diuring  the  long  day's  journey 
and  changes,  as  he  had  expected  him  to  do. 
Instead  of  that,  Larry  had,  indeed,  attracted 
attention,  but  it  was  because  of  his  cheerful 
goodness  and  beauty.  And  it  might  have  been 
so  different  1  He  had  had  visions  at  starling 
of  having  to  silence  him  if  he  became  restive ; 
of  whipping  him,  of  threatening  and  frighten- 
ing him — he  was  not  going  to  be  bothered  with 
a  baby's  whims — but  none  of  this  progranmie 
had  been  followed.  The  whims  were  rather 
interesting  than  otherwise. 

For  instance,  when  the  baby  sitting  on  his 
knee  had  at  first  frowned  upon  Peggy's 
advances,  confiding  to  him  with  a  delicious 
little  snuggle  into  his  waistcoat  that  she  was 
a  *  girl.'  Judy  had  been  a  girl  too ;  and 
Larry's  reminiscences  of  her  were  combined 
with  scratches,  lacerated  feelings  as  well  as 
featiu*es,  and  a  horrible  sensation  at  the  roots 
of  his  hair. 

Also  the  little  arms  had  stolen  round  the 
baron's  neck  once  or  twice,  in  default  of  other 
companion  ;  and  Larry's  blue  eyes  had  fixed 
themselves  in  earnest  scrutiny  and  inquiry 
upon  the  face  of  this  stranger,  as  if  surprised 
at,  and  yet  tolerant  of,  something  they  had 
found  there.  Altogether,  many  unusual  feel- 
ings were  occupying  Baron  Onheim's  breast; 
and  the  solitary  surroundings  and  circum- 
stances in  which  he  now  found  himself  were 
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conducive  to  searchiugs  of  heart  and  medita- 
tion. 

Larry,  almost  falling  asleep  over  the  un- 
wboleaome  meal  of  which  he  pai-took,  \yf  hia 
own  direction,  propped  up  in  a  chair  by  the 
baron's  side,  was  so  urgent  afterwards  in  hia 
demands  for  "  barf  "  and  "  bed  "  that  Jules, 
at  his  master's  sugg^tioo,  proceeded  to  comply 
with  them,  without  waiting  longer  for  Mrs. 
Jones.  As  to  tbe  bath,  that  was  ridiculous 
and  unnecessary,  Jules  concluded.  With  much 
fumbling,  Larry's  garments  were  discarded, 
and  the  boy,  in  delight  at  his  emancipation, 
.  proceeded  to  trot  up  and  down  the  slippery 
boards,  clamouring  loudly  for  tbe  "  barf " 
which  was  so  long  in  arriving.  His  little 
smudged  face  and  grimy  hands,  in  startling 
contrast  to  the  shining  whiteaess  of  his  un- 
covered limbs,  indeed  suggested  that  a  bath 
was  advisable  ;  and  the  baron,  leaning  back 
in  a  low  easy-chur  by  one  of  the. windows. 


/T^-  fe-M^ir 


"A  baby!"  he  ejicalaled.— j>.  I 


smoking  a  cigar,  laughed   heartily  at  Larry'i 
demands  and  Julee's  bewilderment. 

"Fetch  a  tub  of  some  sort.  Jules.  Vm 
little  b^gar's  ri^t— he's  uncommonly  dirty.' 
"  Where 's  he  to  sleep,  and  ivhat  's  he  1o 
sleep  in  ? "  Jules  asked,  aa  after  a  mimil^ 
or  two  he  speared  with  a  tat^  basin  id 
which  was  lukewarm  water. 

He  had  provided  himself-  also  witli  a  larfr 
piece  of  soap   and   a   coarse    toiveL      Pladiif 
all   these   down  on   the    shining   floor,    in    tbe 
line  of  LwTy'a  promenade,  he  said — 
"  K'Iti,p'Wif««i.'" 

I«rry,    a   charming    Cupid    wiiJiout    wings. 

paused  at  the  edge  of   the    basin,    lotAed    up 

in  Jules's  good-humoured   face   and    Uuigbed— 

a  delisted,  appreciatory  laugh,  just   as   if  hr 

understood,   and    allowed^  for,    J  ules's    emhar- 

raasment.     Then,  as  the  man  made  no  furtbn 

movement— apparently     expecting      tfae     babv 

to  do  the   rest— lAiry  proved    hiinadf    equal 

to  the  occasion.     With  much  exertim 

of  balancing,   he  managed  to  get  our 

•ver  tbe  edge  of  the    basin  iniu 

rater,    stood    for   a    second,    and 

with  a  crow  of  delight,  iwjiid 

>W  the  other  after  it. 

ead,     his     pride    distorlHDg    hi^ 

;e,     he    slipped,    and      sat    down 

oly,  with  a  splash,  in  the  basin. 

"  Oh  I "      said      L.arry.      a 

pucker     of'   oiarm      at      thr 

sudden    ^ock    for   the   fiial 

time    during    this     trouUnl 

day  wrinkling  his  face^ 

It  was  at  thia  juncture 
that  Mrs.  Jones  arrivni 
lATry,  accustomed  to  the 
uiinistrationa  of  George,  re- 
ceivt^d  her  with  mild  though 
courteous  itiirprise.  Having 
procured  a  liit  of  coarsr. 
and  not  too  clean,  flannd 
from  below.  Mrs.  Jonn' 
soaped  it  plentiftilly.  and 
b^au  vigorously  to  scnib 
Larry's  face,  uaing  the  same 
energy  she  had  been  wtxii 
to  bestow  on  the  hanleoed 
faces  of  her  own  offspring. 
This  was  too  much.  Br- 
senting  ber  summary  ptu- 
ceedingB,  and  feeling  hintaeiT 
ia  an  undignified  position- 
eyes  smarting,  and  hall- 
blinded  —  Larry  broke  cNit 
into  an  unmistakaUe  yeU. 
spluttering,  kicking,  and 
flghtii^  vigorously. 

He  was  little  and  she  w»« 
big,  and  the  conflid  was 
unequal ;  till  the  baby,  witli 
a  last  despairing  lunge,  hit 
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her  over  the  face,  kicked  himself  over  the 
basin,  which  upset,  and  rolled  with  the  water 
on  to  the  floor. 

Picking  himself  up,  he  turned  for  a 
second^s  triumphant  look,  and,  alarmed  at 
what  he  saw,  retreated  for  refuge  to  the 
baron's  leg^.  Hastily  clutching  at  these,  the 
little  wet  morsel  of  palj^itatlDg  flesh  clam- 
bered up  and  squeezed  himself  against  the 
baron's  waistcoat.  Thence  he  viewed  Mrs. 
Jones,  pointing  at  her  a  derisive  finger. 

''Naughty  woomin!"  he  said  in  shocked 
tones,  looking  up  for  sympathy. 

The  baron  laughed.  Mrs.  Joneffs  face  of 
wrath,  and  her  frantio  dabs  at  the  spreading 
water  were  amusing;  but  the  confiding 
artlessness  of  Larry  touched  some  deeper 
chord.  He  put  his  arm  round  the  little 
warm  body  and  held  it  close,  as  for  a 
second  a  wild,  strong  pang  at  his  heart 
overmastered  him.  If  this  charming  child 
had  been  his ! 

The  neict  moment,  with  the  wayward 
changefulness  of  childhood,  Larry  wriggled 
down  and  trotted  back,  murmuring,  **Wash 
er  floor!"  and,  sitting  down  in  the  still  un- 
stemmed  stream,  he  whisked  it  vigorously  in 
countless  directions. 

This  proved  too  much  for  Mrs.  Jones's 
patience.  Picking  Larry  up,  none  too  gently, 
she  flopped  him  down  on  her  capacious 
knee;  and,  holding  the  kicking,  struggling 
iiinbs,  she  contrived  at  the  same  time  to 
wash  and  dry  them. 

At  last  Larry,  all  shiny  and  tingling  and 
rosy,  but  clean  and  dry,  was  set  upright 
on  her  knee,  as  she  asked  in  the  I'asped 
tones  of  the  long-suffering — 

"  Where  's  his  bed-gown  ?  " 

Where,  indeed?  This  was  a  contingency 
that  had  not  been  reckoned  on.  Jules,  who 
had  been  watching  the  proceedings  with 
much  amusement  and  some  interest,  as  a 
lesson  in  his  own  futui'e  dealings  with 
I^rry,  whilst  he  mopped  the  floor  and 
cleared  away  the  remnants  of  the  "barf," 
looked  nonplussed.  He  gave  a  glance  at  the  , 
baron.  No  such  garment  as  a  "  bed-gown " 
was  on  the  premises. 

"Won't  anything  else  do  as  well?"  Baron 
Onheim  asked.     "  Put  a  towel  round  him." 

With  many  sniffs,  Mrs.  Jones,  assisted  by 
Jvdes,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  penknife,  managed 
to  invest  Larry  with  this  novel  sleeping 
garment.  As  usual,  Larry  was  much  in- 
terested in  these  proceedings,  and  made  no 
objections ;  and  arrayed  thus,  he  was  set  on 
Mrs.  Jones's  arm,  and  she  prepared  to  carry 
him  away  to  bed. 

"Where's  he  to  sleep?"  she  asked. 

"In  the  bed,"  the  baron  answered.  "I 
flhall  manage  on  these  chairs,"  he  continued, 
m  answer  to  her  attitude  of  interrogation. 


So  the  baby  was  taken  and  put  into  the 
be<l  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  jailor. 

But  in  Larrjr's  eyes  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  his  toilet  had  been  too  much 
curtailed.  Not  thus  Was  he  accustomed  or 
allowed  to  seek  ^repose.  A  bath  in  a  basin, 
and  a  towel  for  a  sleeping  garment,  might 
be  put  up  with,  but  some  other  preliminaries 
were  indispensable  to  slumber.  He  refused, 
therefore,  to  lie  down,  and  when  held  down 
by  the  force  of  Mrs.  Jones's  strong  red 
wrist,  kicked  off  the  clothes  she  was  arrang- 
ing round  him,  ynth  uplifted  sturdy  legs. 

Tried  to  the  uttermost,  and  foiled  by  the 
force  to  which  he  was  absolutely  a  stranger, 
Larry  gave  vent  to  a  long  howl — such  a  howl 
of  anguish  and  despair  as  brought  the  baron 
to  the  room.  Larry's  face  at  sight  of  him 
was  a  triumph.  Released  by  the  withdrawal 
of  Mrs.  Jones's  hand,  Larry  sprang  up  with 
a  shout,  and  flung  himself  into  the  arms  of 
his  enemy.  At  least  he  was  a  man,  the  boy 
felt,  amid  this  misconception  and  misgovern- 
ment  of  woman. 

What  Larry  wanted  still  he  soon  made 
known.  The  baron,  impelled  by  the  might 
of  the  little  clinging  arms,  sat  down  on  the 
lied,  and  Larry,  his  serenity  restored  at  once, 
waved  Mrs.  Jones  away. 

"Night — go,"  he  said  by  way  of  dismissal. 

But  she  was  curious,  and  a  little  bit  in- 
terested by  this  strange  baby. 

"He  seemed  so  fond  of  his  father,''  she 
told  the  grinning  Jules  presently. 

She  therefore  lingered,  watching  curiously 
the  little  scene  that  followed. 

Larry,  after  a  little  bit  of  play  and  coque- 
try with  the  man  he  was  fascinating  with 
all  his  wiles,  seemed  suddenly  to  remember 
a  forgotten  duty,  and  composed  himself  to  its 
performance.  With  a  quaintly  serene  face, 
he  flung  himself,  kneeling,  on  the  baron's 
knees,  and,  putting  his  clasped  hands  on  the 
baron's  chest,  he  said  softly— 

"Payers." 

The  baron  looked  into  the  beautiful  innocent 
eyes,  not  comprehending  in  the  least ;  but, 
seeing  that  some  serious  attention  was  re- 
quired of  him,  he  waited.  Surprised,  Larry 
paused  for  the  words  to  be  suggested. 

When  none  came,  when  this  companion  of 
a  day  proved  Inadequate,  Larry  essayed  his 
own  powers. 

"Dear— God " 

Slowly  the  syllables  were  stammered  and 
faltered  out.  The  man  listened,  thrilled, 
scarcely  understanding  the  half -uttered  words, 
yet  feeling  as  though  he  were  in  some  shrine, 
unworthy  to  be  near  this  white  innocence. 

"Bless — father— all  my  people " 

Quaintly  Larry's  voice  here  unconsciously 
took  the  intonation  first  given  to  its  lisping 
accents  by  his  father's  tongue. 
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"Bless  Thy  little  child,  and  keep  him  safe 
and  good." 

"Are  good  now,"-  he  finished,  as  if  in  re- 
sponse to  some  conscience-prick. 

There  was  a  silence  in  the  room.  The 
baron's  arms  clasped  closei^  the  little  child 
who  was  his  enemy.  Mrs.  Jones  slipped 
away,  and  confided  to  Jules  down-stairs  that 
*the  little  'un  were  a  pretty  innocent,  that 
he  were,  savin'  his  prayers  so  pretty  on  his 
father's  knee." 

Jules  looked  at  her  bewilderedly, 

"  What  did  madame  say  he  doing  ? "  he 
asked  politely. 

"Saying  his  prayers— as  pretty  as  ever  you 
see.  Poor  little  baby  —  wropped  up  in  a 
towel  I " 

"  Cid  !  "  ejaculated  Jules. 

"I'll  be  round  in  the  morning  to  get  him 
up  and  dress  him,"  said  Mrs.  Jones,  depart- 
ing. "And  you'd  best  give  him  a  sup  of  milk 
when  he  wakes.  Little  'uns  like  that  is  always 
thirsty." 

"  Clel ! "  said  the  man  again,  as  if  over- 
come by  his  own  thoughts. 

All  this  had  already  happened  some  few 
hours,  and  Larry  was  sleeping  as  peacefully 
in  his  prison  as  in  the  safeg^uarded  shelter 
of  his  distant  home,  when  a  boat  slipped 
over  the  still  waters  of  the  little  bay,  and 
its  keel  grated  on  the  shingle  at  its  head. 
It  had  no  light,  and  its  occupants  were  evi- 
dently desirous  of  effecting  their  landing  as 
quietly  as  possible. 

A  girl  sat,  still  and  silent,  in  the  stem,  and 
two  men  were  xowing.  One  of  these  shipped 
his  oar  and  helped  the  girl  to  land,  and  after 
the  boat  had  slipped  silently  away  again 
over  the  bay,  vanishing  like  a  ghost  in  the 
grey  dimness  in  which  sea  and  hill  were  en- 
shrouded, the  other  two  stood  on  the  grassy 
bank  conferring  in  low  tones. 

"And  you  think  it  best  not  to  enter  the 
cottage?"  Sybell  asked. 

"For  me,  miss,"  George  replied.  "I  had 
better  not  be  seen  by  anyone.  My  best  chance 
will  be  to  trust  to  the  confusion  of  getting  off. 
The  yacht's  still  not  arrived,  or  we  should 
have  seen  something  of  it.  It  will  probably 
eome  round  at  daybreak,  not  far  off  now. 
Then,  if  you  will  help " 

He  hesitated.  In  the  morning's  talk  and 
confusion  words  had  slipped  which  had  en- 
lightened him  somewhat  as  to  Sybell's  former 
relations  with  the  baron — his  Prince's  foe, 
who  had  stolen  Larry. 

"  He  will  be  surprised :  you  will  confound 
him,  whilst  I  get  the  boy.  I  must  trust,  I 
cannot  wait  for  the  police ;  there  has  scarcely 
been  time " 

"But  he  will  have  men— the  crew — the  man 
here,  and  some,  perhaps,  up  at  the  Tower." 

"The  man  here  you  can   bribe.    The   crew 


will  be  probably  one,  or  at  most  two;  the 
yacht  will  lie  outside,  it  will  scarcely  venture 
into  this  bay.  Warson  will  have  got  horses 
by  then,  and  you  know  the  way  to  the  road 
if  I " 

George  stopped  again.  He  did  not  quite 
know  whether  to  tell  this  g^rl  that  he  might 
be  overpowered  and  killed  in  any  fiert-e 
struggle  with  Larry's  captors. 

"Wait,  then,  a  moment,  till  I  see  whether 
I  can  get  in,"  Sybell  said  as  she  slipped  away. 
"They  may  have  locked  the  door,  and  tie 
asleep." 

George  stood  for  a  minute  or  two  where 
she  had  left  him,  listening,  till  on  his  ears 
there  stole  through  the  still  night  the  slight 
sound  of  a  closing  door. 

Then  he  proceeded  carefully  to  examine  the 
shores  of  the  little  bay  before  stealing  cau- 
tiously up  the  zigzag  path  leading  towards 
the  Tower. 


CHAPTER   Xyil. 

BAULKED. 

THE  baron  had  believed  himself  to  have 
ample  time  to  get  away  to  sea  in 
his  yacht  before  the  hue  and  cry 
which  he  expected  to  follow  him 
would  get  a  clue  to  his  whereabouts.  In 
the  nature  of  things,  Holyhead  was  an  un- 
likely port  at  which  to  embark  for  South- 
Eastern  Europe,  and  his  plans  had  been  so 
arranged  that  he  did  not  expect  them  to  be 
understood.  Sybell  and  her  bicycle,  and  an 
immediate  discovery  of  his  route  had  been 
negligible  quantities  in  his  estimate  of  probor 
bilities.  He  had  calculated  on  at  least  two 
or  three  days'  start  before  the  police  would 
find  whence  he  had  embarked. 

He  was  therefore  in  no  particular  hurry 
when,  as  the  first  rays  of  the  dawn  began 
to  reveal  themselves  on  this  Sunday  moniing, 
a  summons  at  the  door  announced  Mr. 
Jones,  with  the  news  that  the  yacht  was 
lying  outside  the  bay.  The  man,  in  accord- 
ance with  his  promise  to  Sybell,  had  de- 
layed as  long  as  he  could  in  bringing  his 
warning — ^till,  in  fact,  the  yacht  could  be 
seen  from  the  windows  of  the  Tower. 

Bidding  Jules  prepare  breakfast,  the  baron 
stole  gently  into  the  bedroom  at  the  back, 
where  his  little  captive  was  asleep.  As  he 
passed  through  the  open  doorway  he  was 
somewhat  startled  to  notice  that  the  narrow 
mullioned  window  was  open.  Had  he  left  it 
so?  Surely  he  must  have  assured  himsdf 
when  he  left  Larry,  some  hours  before,  that  it 
was  safely  secured.  Now  it  was  siringing 
slightly  in  the  morning  breeze. 

A  quick  glance  at  the  bed  reassured  him. 
The   boy    was    lying    sound   asleep,    his    fair 
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ciii'ls    scattered     over     the     pillow,     hU     face 

flushed,  his  liniba  white    and    statuesque,  if- 

leaaed    from    the     coverings    which    he    liiul 

thrown    aside.     The.  baron    looked    down    at 

him     for    a     moment,     and 

then      stole     aoflXf    to    the 

window.  - — ' 

A  sudden  suspicion  had 
ent«red  his  hniiu.  He  was 
sure  the  window  had  been 
made  fast  ;  he  remembered 
noticing  its  hasp.  Who,  then, 
had  opened  it?  He  looked 
cautiously  out.  No  one  was 
visible,  nothing  to  be  seen  to 
excite  suspicion.  And  then 
the  strongly  inullioned  win- 
dow caught  his  attention. 
Not  even  I^rry,  much  less  a 
man,  could  squeeze  through 
the  uartow  aperture.  The 
baron  withdrew,  satisfied,  to 
make  some  toilet  prepara- 
tions for  his  journey. 

"  Did  you  tell  the  man  to 
send  his  wife?''  he  presently 
called  d6wn  the  staircase  h> 
the   man  beiow, 

■'  He  said  she  was  coining 
up  presently,  M'sieu,"  shouted 
Jules  back  cheerfully. 

"  Did  you  bring  my  bag 
fi-om  the  yacht  ? "  inquired 
his  master  again. 

"  la  the  bedroom.  M'sieu 
require  me?"  Jules  asked,  as 
with  a  tray  and  all  appli- 
ances for  breakfast  he  ap- 
peared up  the  staircase. 

"Yea,  when  that  baby 
wakes.  We  '11  transform 
him,  Jules,  so  that  his  own 
niother,  if  he  'd  .  got  one, 
wouldn't  know  him." 

"Yes,  M'sieu?"  Jules  said 
inquiringly,  busily  laying  out 
the    breakfast    he    had     pre- 

"  What  is  good  for  grey 
hairs  is  good  for  yellow — eh, 
.luies  ? "  the  baron  asked 
with  a  smile. 

"Ciel!  How  clever  I"  as- 
sented Jules. 

"  The  wontan,  when  she 
home  far,  do  you  know?" 

"  About  a  mile,  she  say,  ove 

"  Well,  the  boy's  clothes  a 
fit  to  put  on.  They  attract  notice,"  the 
baron  ndded.  rememliering  the  excuses  he 
had  had  to  invent  the  day  before.  "Send 
her  at  once  to  get  some  of  her  own. 
She's  sure  to  have  got  a  lot  of  childivn." 


*'Siu^,  M'sieu.  But  clean— I  should  doubt 
it,"  with  a  shrug. 

•'  And  it  doesn't  matter  whether  they  're 
boy's  or   girl's ;   just  tell    her  to   fetch'  them 


r  the  hill." 


— quick,"    said    the    baron.      "  There    she    is," 
as    another    summons    sounded    on    the    door 

Mrs.  Jones,  fi>r  it  was  she,  departed 
grumbling  on  her  mission.  She  did  not 
hurry,  seeing,  indeed,  no  need  for  haste : 
and  when — having  made  her  own  offspring 
feel  the  weight  of  her  ill-temper— she  re- 
tiinn>d  an    hour   later.   JjiiTy  was   cheerfully 
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lutron's  ci-iticisiii  a-i  if  he  would  say — '"JjxiL 
st  tblB  outniKe  !  " 

U«  thi'H  c-uiiKi(l«red  hU  knees,  visible  lUMlt-r 
the  ehort  aud  scanty  skirt.  The  hoy  wa- 
right  to  doubt .  Never  was  tnuisf onoal  imi 
more  coiitplete  and  disguising. 

"  BoyH  aud  gels  is  much  the  stune.  a.- 
long 's  they 's  little,"  Mrs.  Jones  ohaen-«l, 
when,  regnrdiiig  her  completed  handiworL 
some  puzzled  M-use  of  the  rueful  object  sJit 
had  made  at  Ijirry  filtered  into  hpr  brain. 

"  Vou  cinildn't  t#ll  as  he  waBn'l  a  gel  wnt. 
sir — if  his  'air  was  parted  straight." 

"  Oh.  uever  niinr)  hi»  hair,"  said  the  bamn : 
■■  I'll  Hf  to  that." 

*'  And  be  'U  want  a  'at.  1  ain't  got  nothiiil 
but  u  bonnet;  one  of  my  Soiwanner's— it';; 
about  lit  him." 

Uhe  tricil  the  Uinnet  on  L^rry :  biit  \\v. 
cuntining  strings,  tied  under  his  chin,  were  I'fp 
uuirh  for  even  his  equanimity.  AVitb  a  ^hoi:) 
the  lM>y  seized  it  with  both  hands,  and  tore  it 
olT   hi^   head.      Nor  was   this    all  ;    he    lookt^ 


The  baroa'a  eyes  i 


;  fixed  M  Hk  bMt. 


smearing  his  cheeks  with  the  bread  and 
milk  thoughtfully  provided  by  Jules. 

The  hoy  won  (|uit«  happy,  confiding  many 
things  to  the  baron,  although  sometimes 
getting  a  little  irritated  with  him  for  not 
instAntly  comprehending  his  remarks.  When 
Mrs.  Jones  appeared,  stout  and  panting. 
Larry  brandished  his  spoon  at  her. 

'■  Naughty  woomin  I "  he  asserted  with 
great  clearness,  to  the  baron's  amus<;ment 
and  Mi-s.  Jones's  discomfiture. 

In  spite  of  her  misdemeanoui-s,  he  gi-Hciously 
allowed  her  to  perform  on  hini  a  modified 
toilet ;  though  his  face  became  somewhat 
stormy  as  it  was  concluded  by  a  very  short, 
hidaous  plaid  frock,  d^oUetie.  with  short 
sleeves  —  a  carefidly  preserved  renmant  of 
hei'  last  baby's  outfit. 

Larry  considered  with  grent  gravity  flrst 
one  chubby  arm.  then  the  other,  imder 
these   conditions;    holding    them    out    for  the 


uid     for 


for   i 


quick     destruction.      It     » 
thing ;    Larry  Imteil  it. 

Tliei-e  was  no  fire  handy,  nor  a  ■■  barf.' 
which  was  with  I,aiTy  a  favourite  n-ceptaclr- 
for  unconsidered  trifies.  But  an  open  windov 
caught  bis  eye.  Trotting  across  the  room,  br' 
had  climbed  the  seal,  aud  with  a  flourish  had 
thrown  the  bonnet  out  l>efore  his  int«nIiou 
wiu-<  guessed.  Then,  while  Mrs.  Jones  volubly 
lamented  it«  loiis.  Ilie  luiron  laughed. 

"  We  'U  tie  u  handkerchief  over  his  head." 
he  said,   "  if  his  own  hat 's  too  dirty." 

'■  It's  cold  in  the  momin'  air,  air — if  yoo'tv 
a-going  ridin'  in  that  carriage  up  at  lop  >V 
cliflf."  Mrs.  Jones  said  reniindingly. 

The  baron  looketl-at  her. 

"Yes,  we're  going  in  that,"  he  reiuarki-i 
qnietly.      "  Is  it  fome  already  V  " 

■'  It  were  there  when  I  come  down,"  she  said : 
"  but  I  told  the  men  as  ytwi  weren't  qiiit.- 
ready— as  the  little  'tin  weren't  di-essed  yet."^ 

■■  Oh."     said    the    baron,    and  he    looked    ai 

Fortunately  she  did  not  see  the  look. 

.\  remembrance  of  the  open  window  iii 
Larry's  roMn  flashed  across  bis  mind,  and  b^ 
knew  that  he  had  been  outwitt«d. 

He  glanced  out  to  sea.  The  yacht  was  lyinft 
at  anchor  just  below,  safely  away  frota  thr 
rocks  at  the  base  of  the  cliff.  According  !<• 
his  directions,  steam  was  up— and  even  as  l» 
looked,  a  dinghy  shot  off  fnim  its  side,  in  the 
direction  of  the  Tower.  What  was  the  mean, 
ing  of  that  ?  ' 

"  How  many  men  were  in  the  carriage  ? " 
be  asked  casually  of  Mrs.  Jones, 

"  Two  in  it,  and  another  had  ju(<t  a<a>e 
down  the  hill.  I  think  he  were  going  down  t* 
the  bay." 
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"  To  the  boat  perhaps.  Had  the  boat  come 
hi  down  below  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  see  no  boat.  Jones  said  as  he  had 
orders  to  tell  you  when  the  yacht  come  round 
—but  I  didn't  see  no  boat." 

The  baron,  rapidly  revolving  matters  in  his 
mind,  went  to  the  window,  his  eyes  fixed  on 
the  boat,  manned  by  two  rowers,  now  rapidly 
nearing  the  cliff  below;  and  then,  as  in  a 
flash,  he  guessed  what  had  haj^pened.  Larry's 
bonnet  had  been  taken  as  a  signal  summon- 
ing them  to  the  long-disused  landing-stage  of 
the  Tower.  It  was  reached  by  a  broken  stair- 
case cut  in  the  cliff,  which  had  been  the 
approach  to  the  Tower  before  the  cottage 
was  built. 

Thoughts  crowded.  Here  was  an  opportunity. 
He  had  been  outwitted  somehow,  but  still  he 
would  outwit ;  and  he  would  give  his  pursuers 
a  lesson. 

He  turned  and  gave  Jules  a  hasty  direction 
in  French,  and  then  said  to  Mrs.  Jones, 
putting  a  sovereign  into  her  hand — 

"  Will  you  go  down  to  the  bay  quickly,  and 
if  the  boat  from  the  yacht  is  there,  tell  the 
man  to  go  back  at  once  ?  He  won't  be  wanted 
— at  once,  mind.  And  that  is  ail  we  shall 
want  you  for,  Mrs.  Jones.  Lock  the  cottage 
up  carefully,  and  send  the  key  to  Mr.  Johnson 
at  Holyhead,  by  your  husband.  And  here  is 
another  half-sovereign  to  pay.  fon  those  nice 
clothes.'* 

"  And  I  'ni  sure  as  I  'm  much  obliged  to  you, 
sir,  and  I  hope  as  you  and  the  little  gentle- 
man— bless  him  ! — will  get  'ome  safe." 

When  i^e  had  gone,  the  baron  laughed 
aloud ;  and  Larry,  after  looking  at  him  a 
moment  in  interested  observation,  to  find  out 
the  joke,  laughed  too,  with  his  usual  sympa- 
thetic readiness. 

The  baron's  next  proceedings  interested 
Larry  greatly.  He  was  specially  pleased  when 
he  found  that  his  blue  smock — the  garment 
he  loved,  and  in  his  present  guise  deeply  re- 
gretted—was again  to  be  requisitioned.  What 
did  Larry  care  for  dirt  ?  Better  dirt  than 
ignominy. 

When  all  was  ready,  the  little  discarded 
blue  smock  and  white  sun-hat  on  the  top  of 
the  pretty  tangled  curls  were  again  lifted  into 
the  baron's  arms,  and  he  tiu-ned  to  g^ve  Jules 
his  instructions. 

"Shut  up  the  Tower,  Jules.  Keep  the 
blinds  drawn  to  that  back  window.  Put  out 
the  fire — you  have  gone.  The  place  is  empty, 
you  understand?  Don't  let  there  be  a  sound 
— and  don't  open  the  door  on  any  pretext." 

•*  And  you,  M'sieu  ?  " 

"Oh,  we  shall  have  a  little  trip  down 
the  coast,  and  then  out  to  sea.  I  am 
watched  here,"  and  it  is  inconvenient."  He 
smiled.  "Open  only  when  I  give  the  word 
^Hun/yarJ*    You  understand?" 


And    Lany     repeated     with     great'    gusto, 
throwing  up  his  hand,  "Hi/Tiyar.'" 


A  quarter  of  an  hour  later,  George  ran 
swiftly  down  the  hill  to  the  bay,  where 
Sybell,  making  no  pretence  of  concealing 
herself,  was  watching  with  fascinated  eyes 
the  embarkation  on  board  the  yacht  of  the 
baron  and  Larry.  Both  were  plainly  visible. 
There  was  no  mistaking  them,  and  no  help 
was  anywhere  at  hand  which  could  reach 
them. 

"All  lost  for  a  boat ! "  .George  exclaimed 
frantically.     "That  boat  I  saw  here?" 

"Went  off  again.  Mrs.  Jones  brought 
down  the  order.  He  must  have  found  out 
you  were  watching,  in  spite  of  all  our  care." 
*  "  I  shall  follow  in  the  carriage  Warson  's 
got  up  there,"  said  George,  "as  long  as  I 
can  keep  them  in  sight,  and  get  a  boat 
when  possible.  The  police  have  already  gone 
on  with  Mr.  Oardyne.  But  he's  got  a  good 
starts  and  if  he  crosses " 

"And  I  had  better  wait  at  Holyhead?" 
said  Sybell.  "I  shall  be  at  the  Station 
Hotel.  Telegraph  inmiediately  to  me  when 
you  know  anything." 

It  so  happened  that  Mrs.  Jones,  being  in 
a  hurry  to  get  home  to  see  to  her  Sunday 
dinner,  and  considering  that  for  the  present 
no  more  tips  would  be  forthcoming,  was 
glad  to  hasten  Sybell's  departiu*e.  Whilst 
the  rickety  carriage  was  being  got  ready, 
Sybell  stroked  up  the  cliff  to  look  again  at 
the  Tower  where  Larry  had  passed  the 
night.  Never  was  lovelier  or  more  extensive 
view  than  this  jutting  cliff  provided.  The 
wide  circle  of  sea  gleamed  in  the  morning 
simshine.  Far  in  the  north  lay  the  little  trail 
of  smoke  from  the  white  yacht  which  was  now 
Larry's  home.  No  trace  of  man  was  on  the 
land,  except  the  deserted  Tower  just  below. 
Only  one  window  faced  tow^ards  the  land, 
above  the  massive  door.  Its  blind  was  drawn  ; 
no  sound  or  sign  of  man^tvas  near. 

Sybell  turned  away,  pondering  what  would 
be  the  next  scene  in  the  life  of  the  little 
Prince;  and  then,  suddenly,  her  steps  were 
an*ested. 

Through,  the  still  air  there  came  a  sound 
— a  babble  of  hatf-articulated  syllables,  in  a 
child's  voice — ^floating  along  the  breeze.  Where 
could  it  come  from  ?  Could  she  be  mistaken  ? 
As  one  dazed,  Sybell  looked  all  round.  No  one 
was  visible ;  the  Tower  was  silent  and  deserted, 
and  yet  most  certainly,  as  if  coming  up  over 
the  cliff-edge  from  the  sea  below,  the  sounds 
proceeded— the  rapid  treble  of  a  child.  It 
stopped.  Another  voice  took  its  place.  A 
man's  voice  this,  hesitating,  slow.  A  few 
words  only  were  spoken  ;  and  then  all  was 
silence. 


THE     OLD     LADY. 

A    Character    Sketch.       By    Albert    E.     Hooper. 


E  grew  old  gracefully, 
makiDg  ready  aod 
cheerfu)         concessicms 

tu  all  the  just  demands 
of  Time;  and  that  is 
why  she  was  such  a 
very  beautiful  old  liidy. 
It  is  the  bitter,  petu- 
lant people,  fiercely 
disputing  every  inch  of  the  way,  wlio  win 
ior  old  age  the  roputation  of  being  crabbed  and 
unlovely.  For  Father  Time  is  an  inexorable  old 
gentleman ;  and  although  he  is  gentle  to  those 
who  obey  him,  he  can  be  rough  and  ungrariouH 
enough  upon  occasion.  "  Discipline  must  be 
maintained  " ;  and  if  people  refuse  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  his  hour-glaaa,  he  must  needs  use  his 
scythe.  A  knock-down,  disabling  blow  of  the 
butt-end  is  iiometimea  sufficient ;  but  in  more ' 
obstinate  cases  nothing  will  do  but  the  blade- 
He  never  treated  the  old  lady  roughly.  He 
had  laid  burden  after  burden  upon  her ;  but,  bs 
she  always  bowed  her  back  to  receive  them,  she 
learned  to  carry  one  easily  before  it  was  time  to 
take  the  next.  Her  head  was  white  with  the 
suows  of  eighty  winters ;  but,  as  nhe  never  tried  to 
interfere  with  it  as  it  fell,  it  was  pure,  unsullied 
snow,  sparkling  in  the  sunshine  of  happy  smiles. 
When  Father  Time  began  to  carve  the  wrinkles 
on  her  dear  old  face,  she  never  thought  of  struggling 
or  wincing,  but  submitted,  and  let  him  do  it  in 
a  workman-like  manner ;  hence,  there  were  no 
deep  and  ugly  cuts  in  the  wrong  places,  but  a 
tracery  of  delicate  lines,  which  seemed  only  to 
enliance  the  charm  of  her  antique  loveline^ss. 

The  old  lady  was  a  very  clever  old  lady ;  but, 
being  a  sensible  old  ludy  as  well,  she  never  tried 
to  pass  herself  oft'  as  a  clover  young  lady.  She 
had  been  a  clever  young  lady  once,  but  that  was  a 
long  time  ago  ;  and  she  was  quite  wise  enough  to 
see  the  futility  of  striving  to  keep  "  up  to  date." 
While  her  strength  and  energy  remained,  slie  had 


climbed  the  hill  of  life  with  the  strongest  and 
btaveet ;  but  directly  they  forsook  her  she  sat  down 
in  a  little  green  bower  on  the  hillside,  and  waited. 
The  path  she  bod  traversed  and  the  country  be- 
neath lay  spread  like  a  picture  before  her  eyei, 
and  she  loved  to  look  at  it  and  remember  the  daya 
of  her  climbing. 

Now  and  Chen  she  would  look  up  at  the  blue 
above  her  head,  or  follow  with  ha^y  eyes  the 
footsteps  of  the  diildren  «-ho  were  bi^er  up  the 
hill  than  she  bad  ever  been ;  but  she  climbed 
no  more.  If  the  clear  young  voices  above 
her  called  out  to  tell  her  of  the  wider  view,  or 
the  new  discoveries  that  might  be  found  a  few 
steps  higher,  she  would  smile,  and  say,  "  Enjoy 
it  all,  and  make  tbe  b^t  of  it,  my  dears  ;  I  am 
too  tired  to  walk  on.  I  am  waiting  for  my  wings.' 
And  those  who  were  still  below  would  cry  out  to 
her  to  ask  questions  about  the  way,  oud  she 
delighted  to  point  out  to  theui  the  safe  and 
pleasant  places. 

It  may  be  well  in  parable  to  tell  of  this  green 
bower  on  the  hillside  of  life  ;  but  it  is  better  in 
sober  reality  to  think  of  the  easy-chair,  at  the 
home  fireside,  in  which  the  old  lady  sat  The  fire 
itself  was  warm  ;  but  the  heart  of  the  old  lady  wis 
warmer,  and  from  it  flowed  much  of  the  gracious 
influence  for  good  which  pervaded  the  house. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  it  was  really  a  difficult 
matter  to  shock,  or  alarm,  or  surprise,  the  old  lady. 
This  was  because  she  had  not  only  lived  a  long 
life,  and  had  a  varied  experience,  but  al^ 
because  she  bad  thought  much,  and  deeply. 
Faults  of  temper  which  startled  the  mother  into 
sudden  anger  only  drew  from  the  grandmother 
the  stores  of  her  treasured  wisdom.  The  oU 
lady  looked  upon  chaos  with  the  calm  evis 
which  can  already  see  the  coming  order.  "All 
in  good  time,  all  in  good  time,  my  dears,"  was 
her  most  frequent  comment  when  appealed  wt; 
and  her  severest  form  of  protest  was  alwa^: 
"Don't  l>e  in  such  a  hurry,  children." 


Till',  Old  Lai>\ 


loot 


Thure  waa  only  one  thing  which  seemed  to  have 
the  power  of  making  the  old  lady  really  nad  and 
distreaaed,  and  that  was  the  aight  of  discontent 
iti  other  old  ladies.  There  are  many  different 
kinds  of  old  lady.  There  is  the  bitter  old  lady, 
the  sour  old    lady,    the    peppery  old   lady,  the 


not  try  to  make  the  hest  of  it,  for  yon  would  be 
<iuite  right  to  i*  miserable;  and  if  it  £a  true, 
there  is  no  occasioji  for  you  to  make  the  effort," 
Some  unoknervant  [leople  hare  suggested  that  it 
iu  very  easy  for  a  rich  old  lady  to  talk  like  this  ; 
but  if  they  ojiened  their  eyes  a  little  wider,  they 


"  Tbe  old  lady  was  xenial  aod  optinjgtk." 


gloomy  old  lady,  and  the  resigned  old  lady.  The 
old  lady  herself  waa  genial  and  optituistic,  and 
she  could  bear  with  any  old  ladies  better  than 
with  those  who  were  gloomy  or  resigned.  To 
these  she  waa  wont  at  times  to  speak  her  mind 
itrifikly.  To  the  glooniy  «he  would  aay  :  "  You 
are  i|uite  mistaken,  my  dear ;  the  world  is  a  very 
pleaisant  place,  and  if  you  haven't  found  that  out 
at  your  age,  I  fear  you  must  have  been  wastingyour 
time  sadly  ; "  and  then  she  would  turn  sharply 
upon  the  resigned  old  lady,  and  sliake  her  head, 
and  say;  "If  what  I  nay  is  not  tnie,  you  oujiht 


would  Mee  that  of  all  the  wealth  which  lias  pa.s.sed 
throusli  our  old  lady's  hands,  not  a  particle  of  it 
has  stuck  to  her  fingers.  It  would  be  imj>osaible 
to  liie  more  simply  than  she  does  now,  for 
throughout  her  whole  life  her  constant  study  has 
been  to  discover  what  things  she  tan  do  without. 
The  real  secitt  of  her  happiness  scenic  to  l.te  that 
she  has  always  lieeu  ]iroinpt  to  ''  do  the  next 
thing,"  when  she  has  believed  it  to  be  worth 
doing  :  and  she  haJt  always  Ijeen  palient  to  wait 
foi  "the  nt!it  thiiiK"  to  appear.    She  is  waiting 


SUNDAY     IN    JERSEY. 

By   the   Very   Rev.   the    Dean   ol  Jersey. 


N    the  wide  bay  formed 
by      the      converging 
coaste    of     Normandy 
and     Brittany— within 
Bight    of    France,    yet 
in   constant  communi- 
c&tion  with  England — 
lie»  the  most  southern 
inhabited  place  in  her 
Majesty    Queen     Vic- 
toria's home  dominions,  the  town  of  St.  Helier 
in  the  island  of  Jersey.      It  is   also  the  moet 
ancient,  for  her  Miyesty's  ancestorN  the  Dukes 
of    Normandy,    ruled    here    before    they    ruled 
over  a  single  rood  of  English   soil :  and  of  the 
wide  continental  possessions  of  the  Plantagenet 
kings  this   and    the  adjoining  islands   are  now 
the  only  remnantx  still  subject  to  the  Crown  of 
England. 

Geographically  a  detached  fragment  of  France, 
but  historically,  since  the  loas  of  Normandy  by 
King  John,  linked  to  Qreat  Britain,  these 
islands  exhibit,  as  might  be  expected,  in  Ian. 
guage,  laws,  and  customs,  many  of  the  charac- 
teristicB  of  both  countries,  occasionally  blended 
ill  strange  and   interesting  fashion.    Tn  such  a 


place,  accordingly,  one  might,  perhaps,  expect  'j: 
find  that  particular  way  of  r^arding  and  rs 
l>ioying  the  Day  of  Uest  which,  in  the  old  'iar- 
now  fast  vanishing,  used  to  be  spoken  of  ~- 
"  the  Continental  Sunday,"  mctfe  completp.t 
established  than  in  England.  The  fad  :-. 
however,  that  until  recently  the  islanders  la 
exceedingly  strict  in  their  views  of  the  projiir 
mode  of  observing  Sunday.  In  this  resiw 
they  were  almost  .Scotch  in  their  Sabbatariar 
ism.  The  stern  spirit  imbibed  from  their  le- 
ce«tors  survived  till  our  days,  and  is  not  qni:r 
dead  yet.  But  the  last  quarter  of  a  centun 
has  witnessed  a  great  change :  as  in  Engliiti 
so  here  also ;  and  now  Sunday  sports  «k 
amusements,  such  as  would  have  been  frovi.-d 
down,  if  not  forcibly  suppressed,  by  the  f-rt- 
cieians  of  a  past  generation,  are  indulged  a 
with  general  approbation.  Busine8.x  and  vort. 
it  is  true,  are  still  suspended  both  in  shop  ana 
field,  but  the  leisure  so  gained  is,  in  mar.'' 
instances,  merely  transferred  from  profitable  iii-i 
productive  energy  to  one  or  other  of  thi- 
exhausting  forms  of  laborious  amusement  mi- 
called  recreation.  What  is  worth  noting,  bot- 
ever,  is  that  the  "Ocintinental  Sunday,"  so  k' 
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a-s  it  iiravaib  \w\v:,  is  an  iiii|>iiriatioii.  not  from 
the  Continent,  but  from  KiiftUiKl, 

To  obtain  a  geneml  view  uf  hon*  Sunday  h 
»|>bnt  in  Jersey,  let  ii»  tiike  a  walk  througli  tlie 
town  uf  St.  Hi'lier  on  a  t:>unday  inoiuing.  We 
thread  our  way  through  a  ttniall  crowd  uf 
children,  hurriedly  re]>enting  their  collect  or 
test,  as  they  run  merrily  to  Sunday  school 
But  nlio  are  '  those  stmnge  -  looking,  rather 
diminutive  )>eu)ile,  who  moke  the  luvenienta 
ring  with  their  "saliots,"  or  wooden  shoes;  the 
men  with  fork  or  shovel  or  si-ythe  on  their 
shoulders,  or  with  Urge  riug-nhaiied  loaves  of 
bread  slung  around  their  bodies ;  the  women  in 
f(ay,  clenii  raps  and  bright  -  coloured  gowns? 
They  are  all  chattering  incessantly  to  one 
another,  but  we  cannot  understand  what  they 
say,  and  no  wonder,  for  they  are  K|ieakiiig  that 
Celtic  idiom  which  was  the  language  of  Britain 
before  there  was  a  single  Englishman  there, 
and  their  speech  is  the  direct  descendant  of  that 
which  the  legionaries  of  Julius  Cavtar  heard  on 
the   lips    of    the    British    ti-ibesnien    when    they 


landed  on  the  shores  of  Kent,  They  are  Breton 
peasants,  who  have  left  their  homes  Ireyond  St 
Brieuc  and  crossed  the  narrow  sea,  iRicked  like 
herrings,  in  an  open  boat.  These  |)oor  people 
are  here  for  a  month  or  two  to  earn  what  to 
them  is  a  golden  harvest,  by  digging  the  early 
|)otatoes  which  fomi  the  chief  crop  of  the 
island,  and  which  without  their  heli»  could 
never  be  lifted  with  the  reiiuisite  speed  and 
dispatch.  All  the  week  long  they  have  toiled 
in  the  fields,  and  this  is  their  holiday,  when 
they  throng  into  the  town,  and,  after  their 
"  mass,"  they  will  stretch  themselves  on  the 
street  )>avenient  in  the  French  quarter,  basking 
in  the  sun,  or  listening  lazily  to  a  Breton 
evangelist,  preaching  to  them  in  their  own 
language  ;  and  in  the  evening,  having  laid  in 
their  frugal  supplies  for  the  week,  they  will 
return— men,  women,  and  children— for  another 
week's  digging  on  the  farms. 

Farther  on,  a  heavily  laden  postman  is 
delivering  letters  from  door  to  door.  The 
Sunday    delivery  appears    ingeniously    timed   to 


coincide  with  the  bour  of  morning  servite.  No 
Sunday  morning  worship  for  liini,  nor,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  for  otbere  to  n'boni  their  expected 
correspondence  furniabes  a  convenient  exiiuse  for 
staying  at  houie. 

A  distant  sound  of  military  music  is  borne  to 
ns  on  the  morning  Ureeze,  and,  moving  in  the 
direction  it  proceeds  from,  we  come  on  a  regi- 
ment of  English  noldiern,  filing  in  through  the 
gates  of  the  parish  church,  on  their  way  to  the 
"gnfrison  service."  Let  us  enter  in  their  train 
and  observe  bow  the  British  soldier  is  provided 
for  in  spiritual  things.  The  service  is  short  and 
bright.  There  is  no  organ,  but  the  chaiiUs  and 
hymns  are  sung  with  a  heartiness  which  leaves 
little  to  be  desired,  and  the  Imnd  itself  supplies 
the  accompaniment.  The  men  (or,  rathei-,  l)oys, 
as  the  larger  number  of  them  might  be  called) 
are,  of  course,  orderly  and  attentive,  as  soldiers 
always  are,  and  they  join  heartily  in  the  hymnn. 
One  would  like  to  hear  them  take  their  part 
with  equal  heartiness  in  the  General  Confession, 
which  they  are  inclined  to  leave  to  the  choir, 
as  if  the  choir  alone  had  sins  to  confess.  The 
short  sermon  is  soon  over,  and  after  another 
hymn  all  stand  and  sing  the  National  Anthem 
with  a  vigonr  which  it  is  inspiriting  to  listen  tu, 
and  then  all  lile  out  again,  meeting  in  the 
churchyard  another  congregation  wailing  to  take 
possession  of  the  church  in  their  turn. 

It  is  a  congregation  of  a  very  different  sort 
— elderly  people  for  the  most  part,  serious  and 
solemn  in  appearance.  These  are  neither  English 
nor  French,  but  of  the  old  indigenous  stock. 
whose  forefathers  have  lived  in  the  island  for 
countless  generations,  and  they  are  assembling 
to  worship  Qod  in  the  language  which  their 
Norman  ancestors  spoke,  but  which  their 
children  are  fast  forgetting.  The  liturgy  use'l 
will  be  a  tran.station  of  the  English  Prayer-B™ik 
into  seventeenth -cent  nry   French,  m.ide  by   Dr. 


Durell,  a  Jersey  man,  who  became  Dean  -.if 
Windsor  in  1677. 

Perha)»  one  of  Clement  Ma  rot's  metrical 
psalms  will  be  sung  U\  an  old  Huguenot  melody, 
or  |ierha|is  (for  even  into  this  conaervabvf 
.■service  the  spirit  of  modem  iunovatioQ  is  begin- 
ning to  creep)  it  will  be  a  transtatioa  of  one  of 
"  Hymns  Ancient  and  Slodeni,"  with  its  corre- 
aptmding  tune.  All  is  in  Fiench,  even  the  notii-«a 
for  the  week,  though  the  olficiating  clergyman 
is  .sometimes  sorely  7)Uzzled  bow  to  tnnslau 
adequately  .such  phrases  of  peculiarly  Engii«h 
growth  at  "Girls'  Friendly  Society,'  "Mothers' 
Meeting,"  or  "Dorcas  Society."  The  French  rf 
the  sermon  is  probably  not  of  the  purest;  if  i: 
were,  it  might  not  be  so  well  "  understanded  of 
the  people,"  whose  model  of  literary  style  i^  tbe 
language  of  F^nelon  and  of  BoKUet,  and  «ha 
are  disposed  tu  regard  modem  Parisian  Frencli 
a.s  a  debased  and  degenerate  dialect. 

Issuing  from  the  church,  we  are  at  oiKe 
reminded  that  we  are  living,  not  in  the  daj^  o! 
Calvin  or  of  Massillon,  but  in  this  restless, 
feverish  closing  decade  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
From  one  side  float  the  distant  strains  of  a  Salva- 
tion Army  band,  telling  that  this  latest  develop- 
ment of  English  Christianity,  like  all  previoni 
ones,  has  struck  ready  root  in  this  fertile  soil 
where  the  people  are  v«ry  Athenians  in  their 
eagerness  to  hear  some  new  thing.  Fmm  tb« 
opposite  quarter  come  the  sharp  notes  of  a  bugie 
horn,  and  a  waggonette  full  of  high -spirited 
holiday-makers  whirls  past  » ith  shouting  aai 
snatches  of  song,  not  generally  sacred.  The* 
are  a  party  of  those  excursionists  whom  Ha 
Saturday  steamers  during'  the  summer  i^ea-ai* 
deposit  in  their  hundreds  on  the  quay  :  bard- 
worked  youths,  bent  on  making  the  miM  fi 
their  short  trip,  and  fearful  of  nothing  so  mnrfi 
as  of  losing  a  moment  of  those  few  <Up 
of    enjoyment    which    they    liavo    been    Kv-iing 
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forward  to  snd  saving  np  for  diirinj;  long 
month!!  of  mouototioufi  work  behind  denk  or 
counter. 

The  streets  are  filled  wilh  a  motley  crowd. 
Tliere  are  family  parties,  with  proyision  baskets 
on  their  arms,  hurrying  to  the  railway  station, 
to  spend  the  afternoon  on  cliff  or  beach,  to  gaze 
from  stately  Mount  Orgiieil  acroi^  fifteen  mites 
of  gleaming  sea  at  the  long  line  of  the  French 
coast,  from  sandy  Carteret  to  where  the  spires 
of  Ooutances  Cathedral  dimly  pierce  the  summer 
haze,  or  to  climb  the  roclcH  and  explore  the 
Ciivcs  of  Plemont,  or  to   l>ask  on  the  sands  of 


late  evening  the  country  ro:(dE  are  alive  with  gay 
parties,  enjoying  tLeniKelvcH  each  after  its  own 
fashion,  but  all  united  in  paying  rager  court  to 
the  new  deity  to  whose  honour  Sunday  would 
seem,  if  we  judged  by  ouHvard  appear^tnce,  to 
have  lieen  re-dedicated— the  goddess  Pleasure. 

Meanwhile,  how  has  the  genuine  a1>on((inal 
Jerseynmn,  the  country  farmer  —  that  small 
peasant  proprietur  in  praise  of  whose  thrift  and 
industry  so  luucb  was  written  some  yeara  ago, 
but  who,  since  that  time,  owing  to  the  mar- 
vellous development  of  potato  farniinjr.  has 
;:roivhi  rich  and,  liavinR  l.nilt  for  himself  barns 


lovely  St.  Brelade's  Bay.  There  are  bands  of 
foreign  sailors  walking  up  and  down,  vaiidy 
looking  for  an  open  public-house,  for  Sunduy 
closing  is  the  rule  in  Jersey ;  .strings  of  decently 
dressed  people  crossing  one  another  on  their 
way  home  from  church  or  chapel ;  the  inevitable 
bicyclist,  rushing  at  furious  speed  with  tinkling 
bell  down  the  narrow  and  crowded  street 

At  the  street  door  of  &  house  yonder  a  cnrrioge 
is  being  loaded  with  its  freight  of  pleasnre- 
seekers  ;  for,  whatever  the  day  may  be  to  others, 
to  horses  and  their  drivers  it  is  no  day  of  rest, 
but  the  hardest  of  the  seven.     From  morning  till 


and  stabl&s  palatial  m  their  grandeur  und 
solidity,  has  transformed  him.self  into  a  capi- 
talist employer  of  Breton  hired  labour— how 
haa  he  .spent  his  Sunday  forenoon*  Not,  it  is 
Ui  be  feared,  quite  in  the  way  which  his  grand- 
father or  great-grandfather  would  ha^'e  approved. 
Life  presents  itself  to  him  under  a  different 
a.si»ect.  Prosperity,  while  it  has  delivered  him 
from  the  tiai-ilship  of  the  struggle  for  existence, 
has  weakened  iu  him  some  of  the  virtues  which 
enabled  his  predecfs-«or  to  triumph  ovei-  those 
hardshijis  and  emerge  victorious  from  that 
struggle. 


ioo6 


The   QuivEh. 


He  loves  to  take  his  etise  on  Sunday.  lu 
many  inutances  be  hai»  lounged  away  the 
forenoon.  I'erhape  he  lian  taken  a  turn  round 
his  faroi,  has  noted  the  marks  uf  last  niglit's 
hoar-froet  in  bis  potato-tield,  or  the  first  syui]>- 
toms  of  tty  among  his  turnlpa,  the  blossoming 
of  hia  apple-trees,  or  the  sprouting  of  his  wheat. 
Perhapa  he  has  discuiised  with  a  neigh  hour, 
whom  he  has  met  similarly  occupied,  the  latest 
report  of  prices  at  Covent  Garden  ;  or  the 
wrongs  which  they  conceive  they  suffer  at  the 
hands  of  grasping  middlemen  or  extortionate 
Hteamship  companies ;  or  the  liardness  of  the 
times,  when  good  agricultural  land  will  no 
loitgec  command  a  higher  annual  rent  than 
JEIO  to  £12  per  acre  ;  or  those  sinister  rumours 
which  have  lately  been  whispered  about  thut 
the  authorities  are  actually  meditating  such  an 
unheard-of  iniquity  as  the  taxation  of  land  and 
its  revenues.  The  other  evils  they  may  be 
powerless  to  remedy,  but  this  last,  they  are 
unanimous  in  declaring,  must  be  resisted  to  tlie 
death.  Perhaps  they  have  talked  over  for  the 
hundredth  time  one  of  those  intricate  domestic 
or  parochial  quarrels  which  to  them  make  up 
80  large  a  part  of  the  history  of  the  world,  but 
which  are  so  dwarliug  to  that  wider  ami  truer 
life  which  man  was  meant  to  live. 

Possibly  be  intends  to  go  tliis  evening  to  his 
church  or  chape!,  for  he  is  incbned  to  keep  his 
beet  to  the  last  and,  like  Nicodemiis,  to  seek 
his  highest  good  under  cover  of  darkness.  Let 
us  hope  that  he  will  carry  out  his  intention, 
and  that  he  will  then  hear  something  to 
remind  him  that  he  has  interests  of  greater 
importance    than    the    building    and    tillini;    ai 
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to  us  unpre|>ared  for  it,  uiid  whun  ita  enerfaX'i^ 
influences  are  uncorrected  by  iiitellectu^il  :£«:.' 
and  culture,  and  by  the  wholesome  balla;;  - 
sound  moral  principles. 

And  so  the  day  wears  on,  and  with  evem; 
the  church-  and  chapel-going  comiuoiiae  agaiL- 
not  with  any  great  steadfaataesB,  it  maa  U 
confessed,  nor  out  of  any  very  {wofoeoid  scc-r 
of  duty  on  the  part  of  many,  for  ^le  peoi« 
belong  to  a  light-hearted  and  aoaiairhat  ft:<- 
olous  race,  fanciful  and  untitable  id  sU  tic 
ways  ;  but  at  any  rate,  "  whether  of  pnteoce  i: 
in  truth,"  whether  "  of  envy  and  atri^'  or  "  : 
good  will,"  the  better  way  ia  presestod  In  tu 
form  or  other  to  many  hexrers,  and  mat  a  fe» 
are  edified  and  some  are  helped.  PerfufB  am- 
new  preacher  has  Iteen  advertised  to  jwMth, ' 
some  favourite  singer  to  perforin  a  MH^  IM  MCr 
particular  place  of  woi'ship,  and  in  tint  dmctiif 
will  the  larger  crowd  be  seen  to  flow. 

The  lamps  are  lit,  the  streetn  are  fdl  ni  hnslr 
and  of  sound  ;  lads  and  girls  of  tdl  agBB  >t.-\ 
marching  up  and  down,  shouting  utS  geeticj 
lating  as  they  pass  due  another  :  scariet  aoifois.-- 
and  blue  jackets  mingle  with  the  throng.  Tlerr 
ia  much  smoking — even  the  stripling  scarce  entere. 
on  his  teens  ha^  his  pipe— for  there  is  no  dtii 
on  tobacco,  and  every  urchin  can  afford  a  penc;. 
cigsx.  Barely  does  this  outdoor  turbulence  de- 
generate into  serious  disorder,  and  it  is  fortoiuic 
it  is  so,  for  in  this  liberty- loving  land  there  .^ 
nothing  that  is  more  resented  than  police  cc' 
trol,  and  consequently  of  jwiice  there  is  ridn-.  '.■ 


STItbTCU  of  sighing  sea;  gny, 
drooping  clouds  ;  gnlla 
stooping  Here  uid  there 
upon  the  wing;  and  the 
soft,  full  swell  of  the  wa\e- 
waah  on  the  shore. 

The  twilight  was  fading 
into  darkness  ;  a  light  mist 
lay  over  the  flats ;  and  the 
curlew  uttered  his  wild  cry, 
like  a  lost  spirit  wander- 
ing down  the  wind.  The  gloom  was  too  deep 
for  either  tree-t  or  houses  to  be  visible ;  but 
a  tight  or  two  that  shone  in  the  distance 
bhowed  that  human  habitations  were  within 
reach.  Still,  it  was  a  wild  spot,  that  shingly 
beach,  dotted  here  and  there  with  wind- 
litown  bushes  and  scattered  driftwood — a  spot 
where  few  would  have  cared  to  linger  after 
dark,  except  those  who  had  l>een  familiar  with 
it  from  their  youth.  . 

Will  Buroham  knew  every  inch  of  that  dHU- 
gcrous  shore :  its  creeks  and  currents,  its  oozy 
flats,  and  its  treacherous  quicksands ;  he  and 
his  brother  Ben  had  been  turued  out  to  play 
ui>on  it  as  Roon  as  they  could  walk  alone, 
and  by  the  time  that  a  few  years  had  passed 
over  their  heads  they  hod  penetrated  its  in- 
most secrets.  They  would  have  walked  blind- 
fold over  it  by  night  or  day,  and  they  loved 
it  not  only  as   their   home,   but  as  the  source 


was  a  bard  life — a  Ufa  of 
struggle  and  danger— but  they  would  not  have 
changed  it  for  any  life  under  the  sun. 

Will  Bumh&m  Was  the  younger  of  the  two  : 
a  broad-shouldered,  well-built  man,  with  sun- 
burnt face  and  merry  grey  eyes  ;  his  brother 
Ben  was  darker  in  complexion  and  smaller  in 
build,  prond  of  bis  superior  wits,  and  some- 
what given  to  depreciating  the  bodily  strength 
in  which  lie  was  lacking.  Yet,  the  two  were 
good  friends,  and  Will  was  not  more  honest 
in  anything  in  the  whole  of  bis  honest  youug 
life  than  he  was  in  his  admiratitm  for  Ben. 
But  to-night,  for  the  first  time  that  he  could 
remember,  he  was  glad  to  escape  from  hia 
brother ;  and,  having  finished  his  work,  he 
sat  moodily  on  a  piece  of  wreckage  that  lay 
upon  the  shore,  instead  of  going  in  to  get  his 
supper. 

When  Will  first  discovered  that  Agnes  Har- 
luer's  eyes  were  blue,  he  never  thought  that 
tlie  fact  would  be  one  of  permanent  importance 
to  htm  ;  but  from  liking  to  rest  hi»  gaze  upou 
them  he  learned  by  degrees  to  love  the  soul 
that  looked  out  of  them,  and  at  last  he  woke 
up  to  the  knowledge  that  she  was  dearer  to 
hiiD  than  all  the  world  beside.  Will  was  not 
ready  of  speech,  however,  and  his  secret  re- 
mained locked  up  in  his  own  breast— hidden, 
perhaps,  with  more  care  from  his  brother  than 
from  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  for  he  could 
not  bear  any    ridicule  on  such  a  subject.     He 
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**  Here  you  are  at  last ! "  he  said,  looking 
round  at  the  sound  of  the  door. 

Will  muttered  something  unintelligible  and 
made  a  step  towards  the  staircase,  but  his 
brother's  next  words  arrested  him. 

"Uncle-  Jacob  is  dying,"  he  said.  **  I  Ve 
been  hunting  for  you  everywhere,  for  we  miist 
go  over  at  once." 

Jacob  Bumham  had  lived  for  the  whole  of 
the  seventy  years  of  his  life  in  the  same  farm- 
house, and  his  eccentric  habits  hcid  caused  him 
to  be  shunned  by  his  neighbours  to  a  great 
extent.  He  had  always  remained  on  good 
terms  with  his  nephews,  however,  and  he 
had  many  times  told  Ben  that  after  his  death 
the  hou.se  and  land  would  come  to  him,  while 
to  Will  he  had  promised  "  a  tidy  bit  of  money." 

The  farmhouse  was  some  three  miles  distant 
from  the  fishing  hamlet,  and  the  two  men 
plodded  along  the  dark  roads,  each  ix>sses8ed 
of  his  own  thoughts.  A  looker-on  might  have 
guessed  at  the  diversity  of  their  inner  moods 
by  Ben's  light  step  and  gay  whistle,  and  by 
Will's  bent  head  ahd  dogged,  resolute  march. 

"  How  is  my  uncle  % "  asked  Ben,  sobering 
his  demeanour  to  one  of  more  suitable  gravity 
as  they  entered  the  house. 

"Going  fast,"  said  the  old  housekeeper  who 
met  them  in  the  passage.  "I  doubt  he  won't 
know  you." 

The  words  gave  them  a  shock,  for  neither 
had  guessed  the  end  was  so  near,  and,  for- 
getting their  own  thoughts,  they  went  up  the 
old  staircase  and  entered  the  whitewashed 
room  where  the  dying  man  lay.  Each  in 
turn  bent  over  him,  but  they  gained  no  look 
or  word,  for  Jacob  Bumham  was  already  un- 
conscious and  sinking  fast  down  into  death. 

"  When  did  the  doctor  see  him  last  ?  ^  asked 
Ben. 

"Not  since  this  morning,"  said  the  house- 
keeper. "He  said  he  couldn't  do  him  no 
good." 

He  ought  to  see  him  again,  all  the  same," 
said  Ben.  "Suppose  you  go  and  fetch  him, 
Will!" 

Will  was  nothing  loth.  Manlike,  he  longed 
to  be  doing  something,  for  it  was  dreadful  to 
him  to  stand  there  helpless,  watching  that 
labouring  breath.  It  was  past  midnight  before 
he  returned ;  but,  although  the  doctor  came 
with  him,  he  proved  as  helpless  as  he  had 
expected  to  be,  and  together  they  waited  and 
watched  till  the  last  sigh  broke  from  the  old 
man's  lips  and  all  was  over. 

Will  felt  strangely  awed  as  he  and  his 
brother  walked  home  in  the  dawn  of  the  early 
morning ;  the  grey  shadow  that  he  had  just 
seen  creeping   over   that  dying  face  seemed  to 
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have  touched  his  own  heart  and  blotted  out 
the  fierce  passions  that  had  been  struggling 
there  but  a  few  hours  before.  Why  should  he 
hate  Ben  ?  It  was  little  wonder  that  he  should 
love  Agnes  ;  and  since  only  one  could  win  the 
prize,  he  ought  to  be  unselfish  enough  to 
rejoice  in  his  brother's  joy. 

"  Ben,"  he  said,  suddenly  breaking  the  silence, 
"  forgive  me :  I  have  been  thinking  hard 
thoughts   of  you." 

"What  right  have  you  to  dare  to  do  such 
a  thing,  then ! "  cried  Ben,  wheeling  round 
upon  him  angrily. 

His  tone  cut  Will  to  the  quick,  jarring  away 
all  his  softer  thoughts  ;  and,  to  prevent  himself 
from  a  fierce  retort,  he  held  his  peace  for  the 
rest  of  the  way. 

The  day  of  the  funeral  came,  and,  after  all 
was  over,  the  lawyer  showed  the  will  to  the 
two  brothers.  It  was  exactly  what  they  had 
been  led  to  expect :  house  and  land  were  left 
to  Ben,  and  "to  my  younger  nephew,  William, 
such  monies  as  I  may  die  possessed  of  after  all 
outstanding  accounts  have   been   paid.'' 

"Your  uncle  never  banked  his  money,"  said 
the  lawyer ;  "  therefore  I  have  no  doubt  that  we 
shall  find  a  sum  of  money  in  his  chest  There 
are  very  few  debts,  as  everything  was  paid  up 
to  the  end  of  last  quarter." 

The  chest  was  duly  opened,  and  the  lawyer 
produced  a  large  leather  bag. 

"You  had  better  both  of  you  be  present 
while  I  count  it,"  -he  said,  and,  untying  its 
mouth,  a  heap  of  coin  rolled  out  upon  the 
table. 

"  Twenty-five  pounds,"  he  said,  with  a  puzzled 
air,  when  he  had  finished  his  counting.  "This 
is  all  silyer;  the  gold  must  be  somewhere 
else." 

But  though  they  searched  high  and  low,  no 
gold  was  discoverable ;  and  great  was  the 
wonder  of  all  who  heard  the  tale;  for  Jacob 
Bumham  had  been  a  saving  man  all  his  days, 
and  the  neighbours  had  exp)ected  to  hear  of 
sacks  of  money  at  the  very  least. 

"  There 's  been  foul  play  somewhere,"  WiiS 
the  general  verdict,  but  where  it  had  been  was 
not  so  easy  to  decide,  for  only  two  people  had 
ever  had  access  to  the  old  man's  room — the 
housekeeper,  whom  no  one  could  think  of 
accusing  for  a  moment,  and  Zeke  Brown,  the 
half-witted  yard-boy,  who  had  slept  in  the 
house  during  the  master's  illness. 

Poor  Zeke-  stared  wildly  from  under  his 
shock  of  unkempt  hair  when  he  was  subjected 
to  cross-examination,  but  no  questions  could 
elicit  anything  from  him  beyond  the  fact  that 
"master  had  a  sight  o'  money  in  his  box." 

When  asked  how  he  knew  this,  he  confessed 
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that  he  had  seen  it;  but  how  or  when  he 
could  not  telL 

''I  am  afraid  it  is  hopeless,"  said  Ben,  when 
Zeke  had  been  sent  back  to  the  yard. 

Since  this  new  calamity  had  fallen  upon 
Will,  he  had  found  Ben  as  kind  and  friendly 
as  he  had  ever  been  in  days  of  old,  and  he 
was  almost  inclined^  to  bless  the  loss  that  had 
drawn  them  together  again.  Still,  it  was  a 
loss,  there  was  no  denying ;  especially  now, 
when  his  sore  heart  would  have  been  glad  of 
the  relief  of  change  of  scene  and  occupation. 
But  though  it  fell  heavily  upon  him,  he  was 
resolved  that  Zeke  should  not  be  tormented. 
It  was  not  at  all  unlikely .  that  he  had  seen 
his  master  go  to  count  his  money,  and  that 
he  had  found  the  key  and  done  the  same  in 
a  spirit  of  imitation.  But  even  so  he  was 
quite  irresponsible  ;  and  since  the  money  could 
not  be  found,  there  was  nothing  to  be  done. 

So  the  weeks  slipped  away ;  and,  at  last,  one 
day  Ben  told  his  brother  that  he  and  Agnes 
were  to  be  married  at  Christmas,  and  that 
they  were  going  to  live  in  the  old  farmhouse. 

**I  suppose  you'll  go  on  here?''  said  Ben. 

"Yes,  I  suppose  so,**  said  Will  heavily.  "I 
can't  afford    to   go    away  now":    and  no  more 

was  said. 

That  autumn  was  a  wild  one,  and  Will 
found  some  relief  to  his  misery  as  he  wrestled 
with  the  bitter  stormy  tides  and  the  gales  that 
swept  fiercely  over  the  barren  flats.  They 
suited  his  mood;  and  as  h^  boat  cut  its  way 
through  the  blind  night  seas,  or  as  he  wandered 
on  the  shore  at  dusk,  and  heard  the  wild-fowl  fly- 
ing overhead  like  rushing  winds,  his  heart  forgot 
to  ache,  and  he  found  a  brief  rest  from  sorrow. 
But  amid  all  his  absorption  in  his  own  feelings 
he  was  struck  sometimes  with  a  passing  wonder 
at  the  look  upon  his  brother's  face.  Ben's  eyes 
had  always  been  eager  and  quick-glancing,  but 
now  they  seemed  both  restless  and  ill  at  ease. 
He  avoided  W^ill  as  far  as  he  possibly  could, 
and,  when  they  were  forced  to  meet,  his  manner 
was  abrupt  and  unnatural. 

Will  fancied  sometimes  that  he  was  not 
happy  in  his  love,  but -he  could  not  question 
his  brother  on  the  subject ;  and  as  he  seldom 
saw  him  with  Agnes,  he  had  little  opportunity 
of  judging  for  himself.  He  could  not  tell 
whether  she  noticed  the  way  in  which  he 
kept  aloof  from  her  or  not ;  at  any  rate,  it 
was  too  painful  for  him  to  meet  her,  and 
almost  the  only  time  that  he  ever  saw  her 
was  in  church  on  Sunday. 

Both  Ben  and  WiU  had  good  voices,  and 
had  sung  in  the  choir  from  their  boyhood ; 
but  since  Ben's  engagement  he  had  resigned 
his  post  and    sat  with  Agnes  and  her  mother 


in  a  pew  so  placed  that  Will's  eyes  could  not 
choose  but  fall  on  them  whenever  he  raised 
them  from  his  book.  The  pain  of  it  was 
almost  more  than  he  could  bear ;  and  on  one 
Sunday  evening,  when  he  was  feeling  more 
than  usually  wretched,  he  left  his  place  in  the 
choir  empty  and  went  for  a  solitary  walk  in 
the  November  mist 

His  thoughts  were  very  gloomy  as  he  splashed 
his  way  over  the  wet  roads,  ail  the  more  ao 
because  he  felt  himself  to  be  a  deserts.  What 
was  the  use  of  trying  to  run  away  from  his 
trouble  when  he  knew  he  must  carry  it  to  his 
dying  dayl  But  still,  things  would  go  better 
with  him  when  he  was  no  longer  in  sight  of 
the  happiness  from  which  he  was  shut  out 
When  Ben  and  Agnes  were  married,  they  would 
settle  down  in  the  farmhouse,  and  he  need 
never  come  across  them  unless  he  cfaoae  to  do 
so ;  and  perhaps  in  time  the  soreness  would 
pass  away  from  his  heart,  and  he  should  be 
able  to  rejoice  in  their  joy. 

But  here  an  old  doubt  came  back  to  his 
mind,  and  would  not  be  shaken  off.  What 
was  it  that  had  caused  that  strange  alteration 
in  Ben's  manner,  and  why  did  that  look  of 
sadness  cloud  Agnes's  blue  eyes!  Hia  heart 
grew  hot  as  he  thought  of  it,  and,  rousing 
himself  with  a  sigh,  he  tried  to  turn  his  mind 
to  other  things. 

A  sound  of  confused  voices  caught  his  ear 
as  he  did  so,  and,  looking  about  him  with  a 
start  of  surprise,  he  found  that  he  had  wandered 
out  as  far  as  the  old  farm.  The  voices  came 
from  a  shed  in  one  of  the  fields  near  by,  and, 
as  Will  listened,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that 
one  of  them  was  his  brothers.  He  could 
hardly  believe  that  he  heard  aright,  so  vividly 
all  this  time  had  he  been  picturing  Ben  by 
Agnes's  side  in  church.  But  as  he  approached 
the  shed  he  found  that  he  was  not  mistaken, 
for  there  by  the  dim  light  of  a  lantern  he  saw 
his  brother  standing  over  the  crouching  figure 
of  Zeke  Brown.  In  his  surprise  he  remained 
perfectly  still,  and  their  words  came  plainly  to 
his  ear. 

"If  you  don't  confess  it,  I  will  beat  it  out 
of  you  1 "  said  Ben,  raising  the  stick  that  he 
held  in  his  hand. 

"Don't  beat  me!"  cried  Zeke,  looking  up 
pitifully  with  his  poor  vacant  eyes.  *'lll 
confess  it,  I  will ! " 

"You  did  take  the  money,  then?"  said  Ben 
relentlessly. 

"Yes,"  said  Zeke,  glancing  at  the  stick  with 
an  expression  of  agonised  terror. 

"And  what  have  you  done  with  iti 

"  Oh  !  I  don't  know,"  gasped  the  boy. 

"  You  must  tell  me,  or "    And  Ben  ra«ed 
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liis  stick  tbreateiiingly  ;  but  Zeke  could  bear 
no  more  :  his  poor  overtasked  brain  guvt:  way, 
and  be  fell  motionless  on   the    ground. 

"  You  brute  ! "  cried  Will  in  uncontrollable 
excitement,  and,  rushing  into  the  shed,  he  knelt 
down  by  the  prostrate  figure. 

"  Will  '.  How  did  you  oome  here  t  "  exclaimed 
Ben,  hii^  face  turning  white  and  his  eyes 
glaring ;  then,  recovering  himself  quickly,  he 
added,  "It  ix  a  good  thing,  though,  that  you 
.did  come ;  for  now  there  is  a  witness  to  this 
I>oor  fellow's  confession." 

"  I  have  no  time  to  think  atx)ut  that  now," 
said  Will  sternly  :  "  we  niwat  take  him  home 
and  get  a  doctor." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Ben,  "he  'a  only  sham- 
ming." 

He  approached  and  seized  the  boy's  arm, 
and  hia  words  were  so  faj*  correct  that  Zeke 
opened  his  eyes  immediately,  but  at  sight  pf 
hia  tormentor  he  shook  from  head  to  foot,  and 
his  face  grew  wild   with  terror. 

"  Keep  away  from  him,"  said  Will :  "  I  will 
take  him  home " ;  and,  unheeding  all  Ben's  re- 
monstrancea,  he  lifted  Zeke  to  his  feet  and  led 
him  away. 

"  "Riis  business  must  be  cleared  up,"  said 
Will,   when    he    reached    home    that  night  and 


foimd  his  brother  pacing  restlessly  up  and 
down  tbe   room. 

"It  can't  be  cleared  np,"  said  Ben.  "You 
wouldn't  be  cruel  .enough  to  put  a  jioor  cveature 
tike  that  into  court  t " 

''  It  would  be  no  worse  than  threatening 
him  as  you  did  to-night,"  said  Will  drily ; 
"but  I  have  naid  nothing  about  taking  him 
into  court.  We  must  have,  a  regular  search  for 
the  money ;  1  always  felt  that  it  had  not  l>een 
thoroughly  looked  for." 

"  I  didn't  think  you  'd  have  been  so  keen 
about  money,"  said  Ben,  with  an  attempt  at  a 
sneer.  "  It 's  clear  that  Zeke  took  it,  and  I 
ahould  have  thought  that  you  'd  have  been 
willing  to  let  a  jwor  creature  like  that 
alone." 

"  But  it 's  not  clear  to  me  that  Zeke  took 
it,"  said  Will;  "and,  if  not,  it  oughtn't  to  be 
charged  on  him." 

"  But  you  heard  him  confess  it  yourself  ! " 

"  Yes,  but  whose  doing  was  that !  We  put 
it  into  hia  mind  by  letting  him  see  we 
auapected  him  !  If  he  should  die  of  the  fright 
he  had  to-night,  Ben,  I  should  feel  as  if  it 
was  murder." 

"  I  shouldn't,  then,"  said  Ben  coolly ;  "  and 
you  11    think  better    of    it    yourself   to-morrow 
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morning.     So    good- night,    and    let 's  be  off  to 
bed." 

Troubled  as  Will  was,  he  was  too  tired  not 
to  close  his  eyes  directly  he  laid  his  head  upon 
his  pillow.  The  wind  rose  and  howled  round 
the  house,  but  it  only  rocked  him  more  soundly 
to  sleep — he  did  not  hear  the  skurrying  drops 
of  rain,  nor  the  moan  of  the  sea,  nor  even  the 
tread  of  stealthy  footsteps  on  the  creaking 
wooden  stairs. 

The  night  was  wild  and  dark  when  Ben 
opened  the  cottage  door  and  let  himself  out 
into  the  storm.  He  wa.s  wrapi)ed  in  his  oil- 
skins, and  his  face  was  pede  and  set  under  his 
sou'-wester.  What  ill-luck  had  taken  Will  to 
the  scene  of  Zeke's  confession ;  and  what  worse 
luck  still  had  made  him  determined  to  try  and 
clear  up  the  crime?  If  only  he  had  taken  the 
line  that  he  might  have  been  exi)ected  to  take, 
and  declared  that  Zeke  must  not  be  troubled 
further,  there  would  have  been  no  need  for 
Ben's  midnight  expedition  to  the  ruined  mill  ! 

The  ruined  mill  was  the  survival  of  a  former 
day,  too  strongly  built  to  crumble  away  even 
when  the  encroachments  of  the  sea  had  caused 
it  to  be  abandoned. 

Slowly  and  painfully  Ben  made  his  way 
over  sand  and  shingle,  while  the  winds  strained 
against  him  and  the  rain  hissed  in  his  teeth. 
The  tide  was  far  out :  only  a  dull  murmur  rose 
from  the  black  depths  in  the  distance ;  and  he 
knew  that  he  should  have  ample  time  to  go 
and  return  from  the  dangerous  spot  before  it 
was  covered  by  the  waves. 

He  climbed  the  water- worn  steps,  and  as 
soon  as  he  was  safe  inside  he  lit  the  lantern 
he  had  brought,  and,  kneeling  down  in  a  corner, 
he  began  to  clear  away  the  heap  of  stones  and 
broken  wood.  The  task  was  not  a  long  one, 
for  those  who  hide  can  find,  and  in  a  few 
minutes  Ben  had  discovered  the  object  of  his 
search — a  leather  bag  both  large  and  heavy. 

A  gleam  lit  up  his  eye  aa  he  saw  it,  and,  un- 
fastening the  mouth,  he  thrust  in  his  hand 
among  the  smooth  gold  coins.  But  this  exulta- 
tion did  not  last  long ;  and,  tying  it  up  again 
carefully,  he  sat  down  with  it  by  his  side  and 
gave  himself  up  to  gloomy  thought. 

The  temptation  of  being  alone  with  the  d^dng 
man  in  the  room  which  contained  the  treasure 
had  been  too  much  for  him ;  but,  keenly  as 
he  had  coveted  the  gold,  it  had  brought 
him  no  happiness.  He  had  hoped  that  little 
inquiry  would  be  made  about  it,  since  no  sum 
was  specified  in  his  uncle's  will ;  and,  if  any 
inquiry  should  be  made,  he  had  believed 
that  a  little  judicious  suspicion  thrown  upon 
the  half-witted  Zeke  would  put  all  straight. 
But,   much    to   his    vexation,    the    lawyer    had 


declared  his  certainty  that  there  was  more 
money  to  be  found,  and,  moreover,  Ben  had 
soon  discovered  that  2^ke  was  not  by  any 
means  a  universal  scapegoat  More  l^an  once 
a  ch£ince  remark  had  turned  him  cold  with 
fear,  and  on  this  very  Sunday  afternoon  Agnes 
had  uttered  words  that  made  him  desperate. 

Dearly  as  he  loved  the  gold,  he  loved  Agnes 
better  ;  and  he  felt  a  sudden  overwhelming  desire 
to  make  her  own  that  she  had  misjudged  him. 
This  desire  had  led  him  to  seek  out  Zeke 
Brown,  and  the  poor  lad's  confession  had  been 
only  too  readily  obtained.  If  only  Will  had 
been  content  to  leave  the  matter  there,  all 
would  have  been  well  ;  but,  as  it  w^aa,  he  must 
take  the  money  and  hide  part  of  it^  at  any 
rate,  in  the  hovel  where  Zeke  and  his  mother 
lived.  It  was  a  cowaixily  thing  to  do,  of  course ; 
but  that  could  not  be  helped. 

It  was  time  now  to  be  starting,  and,  rising 
from  his  seat,  he  grasped  the  bag,  and  began 
to  descend  the  steps.  The  wind  was  fiercer 
now,  and,  as  he  left  the  shelter  of  the  mill,  it 
caught  his  lantern  and  nearly  swung  it  from 
his  hand.  He  bent  forward  to  save  it,  and,  ass 
he  did  so,  his  foot  slipped  and  he  fell  from  the 
top  of  the  steps  to  ijie  bottom.  An  ai^onismg 
pang  shot  through  him,  but^  making  a  violent 
effort,  he  tried  to  regain  his  feet,  i^  he  did 
so,  however,  a  shriek  was  wrung  from  fais  lips, 
and  he  realised  that  he  was  helplees-^helpless 
and  alone — and  that  he  must  lie  there  and 
await  his  doom  from  the  cruel  tide.  Even  now 
he  could  hear  its  alternate  hiss  and  moan,  as 
the  turning  waves  began  to  gather  and  break 
upon  the  distant  sands. 

At  last  physical  dread  got  the  mastery  over 
him,  and,  with  one  wild  effort  to  regain  his 
feet,  he  fell  back  in  anguish  and  lay  unconscious 
and  motionless  upon  the  stones. 

Will,  meanwhile,  had  risen  from  his  bed  as 
soon  as  the  first  streaks  of  dawn  appeared  in 
the  east^  and,  taking  his  gun,  had  sallied  forth  in 
search  of  wild-fowL  He  knew  that  as  the  tide 
came  in  the  birds  would  fiock  down  to  meet  it ; 
and  he  made  his  way  over  the  shingle,  waiting 
till  it  should  be  light  enough  for  a  shot 

The  light  grew  brighter ;  a  crimson  streak 
shot  up  in  the  horizon,  another  and  another; 
in  a  few  moments  the  sun  would  have  risen, 
and  the  world  be  filled  with  his  rays.  Will 
shouldered  his  gun,  and  went  nearer  tlie  water ; 
but  he  had  only  taken  two  or  three  steps  when 
a  sudden  terrible  cry  rang  out  through  the 
air.  He  started,  and  the  hand  that  held  his 
gun  shook ;  but  the  light  had  dispelled  his 
fears,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  not  a  drowned, 
but  a  drowning,  man  who  had  uttered  the 
shout.     Again    it    sounded    across    the    water, 


Thb  Lull  of  the   Waves. 


and  08  he  gazed  he  could  see  something  white 

waviug  from  the  steps  of  the  ruined  mill. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Will  the  dangers  of 
the  currents  that  sucked  round  that  treacherous 
shore ;  but  to  see  and  to  resolve  were  the 
work  of  the  same  moment,  and,  flinging  off 
his  guerneey  and  his  heavy  boots,  he  started 
to  the  rescue.  Half  wading  and  half  swimming, 
cut  by  the  rocks  and  battered  by  the  waves, 
he  reached  the  mill  at  .last,  and  drew  himself 
up,  weary  and  breathless,  upon  the  steps. 

"What's  amiss,  matel"  he  said,  as  bis 
breath  caine  back  in  long,  sobbing  gaspe.  But 
there  waa  no  answer,  and  he  saw  to  his  amaie- 


It  was  a  »ore  tem)itntioii,  and  as  Will  sat 
there,  drenched  and  bleeding,  he  felt  that  he 
was  too  weak  to  resist  it ;  but  to  acknowledge 
one's  weakness  is  the  lirst  step  to  strength,  and, 
springing  to  his  feet,  at  la-st  he  went  up  to  his 
brother  and  gently  disentangled  the  bag  from 
his  hand ;  eveiything  must  be  cast  aside  that 
he  possibly  could.  It  would  be  a  life  and  death 
struggle,  with  more  chance  of  death  than  of 
life. 

Holding  his  brother  firmly.  Will  lowered 
himself  into  the  water.  As  he  looked  back 
upon  the  struggle  afterwards,  it  seemed  to  him 
a  horrible  nightmare,  a  terror  of  darkne.^  and 


"I'm   lalDf,"   uid    Ben;    "II': 

ment  the  figure  of  his  brother  lying  upon   the 
steps  with  a  bag  grasped  tightly  in  his  hand. 

Will  looked,  and  with  that  glance  the  sus- 
picion that  had  been  lurking  iu  his  mind  was 
changed  into  bitter  certainty.  He  turned 
away  quickly,  and  sat  looking  out  over  the 
seething  water  with  a  fierce  anger  darkening 
his  face.  Was  it  for  this  that  he  had  risked 
his  lifel  Was  this  man  who  had  stolen  away 
his  love  and  robbed  him  of  hia  money,  this 
black-sou  led,  crime-stained  being,  worth  any 
saccour  or  sacrifice}  It  had  been  hard  enough 
to  come,  but  to  return  with  that  helpless  form 
weighing  him  down  would  be  almost  impos- 
mble:  would  it  not  be  best  to  save  himself 
and  leave  the  sinner  to  his  just  doom  t 
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despair,  and  of  buffeting  against  some  blind 
overwhelming  force.  How  or  when  it  ended  he 
hardly  knew,  but  at  last  he  woke  up  to  Sod 
himself  upoQ  the  shore,  the  pale  November 
sun  playing  over  his  face  and  the  chill  wind 
stirring  in  his  hair.  His  limbs  were  numb 
and  his  eyes  heavy,  and  he  lay  there,  idly 
wondering  where  he  was  till  memory  gradually 
came  to  him,  and,  dragging  himself  up,  he 
went  across  to  the  piape  where  Ren  lay. 

An  hour  later  the  wiiole  hamlet  was  full  of 
excitement,  and  every  tongue  was  busy.  No 
one,  however,  siispect«d  anything  more  than  an 
accident,  for  Will's  lips  were  closed.  But  as  the 
watehers  stood  round  Ben's  bed  that  evening,  he 
oi>ened  his  eyes  and  spoke  for  tHc  first  time. 
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"Listen  to  me,  all  of  you,**  he  aaid.  **I 
took  that  money.  I  hid  it,  and  threw  the 
blame  on  Zeke.  I  didn't  care  then  whether 
it  was  wrong  or  not,  but  when  I  lay  there 
waiting  for  death  I  saw  it  all,  and  I  asked 
God  to  forgive  me." 

His  voice  died  away,  and  as  he  closed  his 
eyes  Agnes  knelt  down  by  the  bed  and  took 
his  hand  in  hers. 

"No,  no,"  he  said  feebly  as  he  tried  to  draw 
it  away  ;   "  I  'm  not  fit — not  fit" 

She  looked  up  at  her  mother  with  a  gaze 
half  pleading,  half -defiant.  '*I  couldn't  give 
biin  up  now,"  she  said,  and  those  who  heard 
her  found  the  tears  rising  to  their  own  eyes. 

"  I^e  must  get  well ! "  said  Agnes  to  the 
doctor    that    night,  but    the    doctor    shook    his 


head.  He  knew  that  in  hi^  kui  deapainaz 
effort  to  drag  himself  bade  oa  to  tlie  s&eps 
Ben  had  fatally  b^jured  himaelf,  aad  tint  neither 
care  n<Mr  skill  nor  love,  not  even  the  peftce  o: 
a  quieted  conscience,  ooold  arrest  the  risau- 
tide  of  deatL 

'^I'm  going,"  said  Ben,  as  the  dawn  of  An- 
other day  came  creeping  throog^  the  cascKeni 
window ;  ''  it 's  all  foigiven  now  !  ^  And,  taldn; 
Agnes's  hand,  he  guided  it  to  WI11'& 

The  grass  grows  green  orer  Ben's  grr.Te: 
while  as  for  Agnes  and  Will,  their  love  cii 
gild  the  oares  of  life  more  truly  than  any  goli 
and  the  old  farmhouse,  where  Zeke  aerves  them 
faithfully,  is  for  them  a  home  of  delight,  unti 
their  turn  comes  to. pass  beyond  the  wave^  t. 
the  shore  on  the  other  side. 


Calm  me,  my  God. 


Witrdi*  hi/  thfi 
Rev.  IIokatius  Bonar,  D.D 

Dolce,  con  moto  nuHlerato. 


Music  by 
E.  BuRRiTT  Lane,  Mus.  B.  Dunelm,   F. T.C.I. 

{Orgattist  of  the  King's  Weigh  kauae  Chapti^   1.»*m»ioH.) 
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PROBLEMS    OF    THE    MISSION    FIELD. 


THE    RIGHT    METHODS. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  Qreenhough,  Ex- President  of  the 

Baptist  Union. 


'HE  old  saying '"So  niany 
men,  so  many  opinions*' 
is  as  applicable  to  mis^ 
sions  and  missionaries 
as  it  is  to  most  other 
things.  There  will  be 
as  many  modes  of 
action  as  there  are  in- 
dependent and  original  minds. 
Committees  and  officials  can 
only  insist  upon  general  prin- 
ciples and  formulate  general 
rules,  leaving  to  the  workman 
on  the  field  comparative  free- 
dom in  the  application  of  them. 
The  bold  missionary  wiU  not  only  push  out 
into  new  spheres,  but  initiate  new  methods; 
and,  in  fact»  societies^  have  never  been  the 
masters  of  their  agents,  but  have  been  drawn 
along  by  the  more  earnest  and  enterprising 
spirits  whom  they  had  sent  forth. 

Missionaries  themselves  constantly  change 
or  modify  their'  views  as  they  come  into 
closer  contact  and  acquaintance  with  heathen 
peoples,  and  understand  better  the  conditions 
of  the  problems  which  confront  them  *.  and 
methods  -necessarily  vary  according  to  the 
almost  countless  differences  of  climate, 
mental  constitution,  religious  beliefs,  and 
degrees  of  civilisation  among  which  their 
work  is  done. 

In  countries  like  China  and  India,  where 
there  are  large  classes  of  thoughtful  and 
educated  minds,  and  one  meets  at  every  tuioi 
with  the  still  haughty  traditions  and  legacies 
of  an  ancient  culture,  the  work,  must  be 
conducted  on  totally  different  lines  from  those 
which  are  adapted  to  the  primitive  and 
Havage  barbarism  of  Africa  and  the  Pacific 
Islands;  and,  indeed,  the  men  who  labour  in 
these  very  dissimilar  fields  often  need  dif- 
ferent qualifications  and  equipment.  All 
alike  must  be  endowed  with  courage,  patience, 
and  the  spirit  of  self-denial ;  but  over  and 
above  that,  the  man  who  is  at  work  among 
the  meditative  people  of  the  East  ought  to 
have  wide  knowledge,  some  literary  gifts, 
and  dialectical  skill;  while  the  missionary  in 
ruder  fields  needs  rather  mechanical  aptitudes, 
a  facility  in  turning  his  hands  to  all  sorts 
of  work,  a  nature  that  is  not  repelled  by 
the  most  brutal  conditions  of  human  life, 
and  a  tender  sympathy  combined  with  a 
rugged  will  that  knows  how  to  impress  and 
command  men. 


Speaking  generally,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  best  methods  will  be  suggested  by  local 
needs,  and  by  a  sympathetic  underetanding 
of  the  thoughts  and  aspirations,  however 
crude  and  dark,  of  those  to  whom  the  Divine 
message  is  to  be  given.  The  young  missionary 
I'ecruit,  offering  himself  for  service  and  full 
of  a  fervid  but  not  very  enlightened  en- 
thusiasm, is  possessed  by  the  idea  that  his 
work  will  be  simply  to  preach  the  Grospel 
as  he  has  seen  and  heard  it  preached  at 
home.  He  imagines  crowds  waiting  and  pre- 
pared for  his  message,  and  often  thinks  that 
nothing  will  be  needed  to  work  conviction 
except  to  expose  the  follies  of  idolatry  and 
indicate  the  true  way  of  salvation;  but  he 
speedily  discovers  in  the  actual  work  that 
the  problem  is  not  so  simple  as  he  supposed. 
For,  first,  he  has  to  win  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  prove  to  them  that  he  is 
seeking  only  their  good  before  they  will  give 
heed  to  him  at  all;  and  in  dealing  with  the 
ruder  races  he  has  to  instruct  them  in  the 
most  rudimentary  ideas  before  they  can  gain 
any  apprehension  of  the  spiritual  truths  which 
he  comes  to  unfold. 

Here,  then,  some  kind  of  civilising  work 
must  precede,  or  at  least  go  hand  in  hand 
with,  the  higher  aim.  To  say,  as  some  do, 
that  a  missionary  must  confine  himself  to 
the  preaching  of  the  Gospel  shows  a  de- 
ficiency both  in  imagination  and  know- 
ledge on  the  part  of  those  who  repeat  that 
commonplace.  He  will  be  forced,  if  he  is 
not  an  unpractical  theorist,  and  if  he  is  at 
all  affected  by  the  sorrows  and  degradations 
which  he  beholds,  to  use  all  available  means 
for  the  lifting  up  of  the  people  and  the 
sweetening  of  their  lives.  He  will  endeavour 
to  wean  them  from  their  brutal  customs, 
show  them  better  ways  of  living,  teach  them 
what  handicrafts  he  knows,  encourage  habits 
of  industry,  minister  to  their  sick,  settle 
their  quarrels,  and  constitute  himself  a  sort 
of  guide,  counsellor,  and  father.  And  the 
more  he  does  of  these  things  the  sooner 
will  he  reap  that  spiritual  harvest  on  which 
he  has  set  his  heart.  "Hasten  slowly"  is  a 
motto  which  he  will  do  well  to  act  upon, 
and  which  those  who  have  sent  him  forth 
should  not  forget  in  their  impatience  for 
conversions. 

Moreover,  it  is  almost  an  essential  condition 
of  successful  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  that 
the  missionary  should  have    some   clear   and 
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even  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  religious 
systems  and  beliefs  of  those  among  whom 
he  laboui's,  especially  if,  as  in  the  £2ast»  they 
are  beliefs  of  long  gi*owth,  deep  rooted,  and 
proudly  and  tenaciously  held.  To  be  ignorant 
of  them  is  to  be  unfit  to  deal  with  them, 
to  treat  them  with  contemptuous  disdain  is 
to  wound  and  outrage  religious  suscepti- 
bilities, and  to  assume  an  attitude  of  un- 
qualified antagonism  towards  them  is  the 
surest  way  of  barring  the  entrance  of  the 
higher  truth. 

To  war  against  heathenism  unless  we  im- 
dei-stand  it  is  to  fight  as  those  who  beat 
the  air.  Mere  iconoclasm  serves  no  purpose 
save  to  offend  those  whom  we  should  en- 
deavour to  conciliate.  If  we  do  not  under- 
stand what  other  men  are  thinking,  we  shall 
neither  be  able  to  correct  their  thoughta  nor 
persuade  them  to  accept  ours;  and  the  old 
notion  that  a  missionary  need  know  nothing 
but  his  own  Bible  and  creed  has  been  dis- 
proved by  oft  -  repeated  and  humiliating 
failure. 

Again,  it  must  be  remembered  that  while 
to  preach  the  Gospel  is  the  main  work  of  the 
missionary,  that  preaching  will  be  most  ef- 
fective which  takes  the  form  of  persona] 
contact,  influence,  and  example.  It  is  the 
Gospel  embodied  in  daily  life  and  action,  rather 
than  the  Gospel  announced  in  words,  that 
works  persuasion  and  conviction.  The  preacher 
who  is  content  to  proclaim  truths  as  from  a 
superior  altitude,  without  coming  into  sym- 
pathetic and  familiar  touch  with  the  people, 
will  look  in  vain  for  saving  results. 

The  most  successful  missions  without  ex- 
ception have  been  those  in  which  the  labourer 
has  lived  among  the  people,  in  constant  inter- 
coui*se  with  them  ;  finding  all  his  interests 
in  his  work,  finding  nearly  his  only  society 
there,  taking  part  in  all  the  concerns,  and 
sharing  as  far  as  possible  in  the  daily  lot,  of 
those  around  him.  The  signal  triumphs  of 
the  Gospel  among  the  negroes  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  aborigines  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  are  in  a  large  measure  attributable 
to  this  fact.  There  the  missionary  has  been 
father,  brother,  friend,  adviser,  and  almost 
everything,  to  the  people  of  his  charge. 

Without  this  in  some  measure,  the  work  is 
always  disappointing.  "UTien,  as  is  the  custom 
in  some  parts  of  India  and  China,  the  mis- 
sionary has  his  residcmce  in  the  European 
quarter,  forming  part  of  that  superior  society 
which  is  separated  by  a  wide  gulf  from  the 
heathen  population,  and  only  coming  into 
contact  with  the  i>eople  on  his  preaching  ex- 
cursions, the  results  are  not,  and  never  can 
be,  s*itisfactory.  Our  Savi(»ur  wi^ought  His 
healings  not  so  much  by  word  of  mouth  as 
by  going  close  up  to  the  sufferer,  laying  on 
His  hands,  and  lifting  him  up  ;  and  thei*eby. 


He     indicated    the     mode     of    action    which 
His  servants  should  follow. 

It  is  often  urged  as  an  argument  against 
this  closer  contact  that  the  missionary  cannot 
bring  up  a  family  in  the  midst  of  the  unhealthy 
and  inunoral  surroundings  of  the  native  quar- 
ters, and  that  he  must,  for  the  saka  of  his 
children,  live  away  from  his  work. 

But  this  is  surely  making  personal  intere^is 
of  more  importance  than  his  work  ;  and«  morb- 
over,  on^  of  the  most  cogent  reasons  for  the 
preference  given  to  a  married  over  a  celibate 
missionary  is  the  immense  force  of  examine 
and  elevating  influence  given  by  the  exhibitioti 
to  the  heathen  of  C.'hristian  domestic  life. 

In  fact,  not  a  few  of  the  earnest  supporters 
of  missions  think  that  the  whole  question  of 
missionaries'  marriages  needs  to  be  re-examined 
and  set  on  firmer  ground.  They  are  far  from 
wishing  to  enforce  celibacy  on  any ;  they  re- 
cognise the  great  value  of  the  wife^s  separate 
work  where  she  is  in  a  position  to  do  it,  and 
they  sympathise  with  the  lonely  miasionarr 
in  his  longing  for  companionship;  bat  they 
judge  that  when  a  missionary's  work  lies  in 
places  where  he  cannot  have  his  wife  and 
children  along  with  him,  when,  on  account 
of  climate  or  other  causes,  the  children  have 
to  be  separated  from  him  and  sent  home,  often 
with  their  mother  accompanying,  it  would  be 
better  for  his  work,  and  far  less  costly,  to 
remain  single. 

A  society  should  always  have  at  least  a  small 
proportion  of  its  agents  in  t^at  condition,  to 
undertake  pioneer  work  and  go  where  the 
married  man  cannot  go  without  breaking  up 
all  domestic  ties.  .  To  this  end«  some  off  the 
societies  have  already  extended  the  period 
during  which  a  new  missionary  is  required 
to  remain  single,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
other  societies  will  slowly  move  in  the  sam^ 
direction. 

In  saying  this,  it. is  very  far  from  my  thoughts 
to  disparage  women's  work.  That  is  being 
largely  and  wisely  incretvsed  in  nearly  every 
mission-field  ;  and  in  the  Indian  zenana.% 
among  the  women  of  China,  and  in  educational 
work  in  Afi'ica,  it  is  accomplishing  most  gratify- 
ing results  which  could  not  have  been  sociu^eii 
by  men.  But  for  the  most  part  this  work  is 
done  by  women  who  have  remained  luiniarried. 

Indeed,  women's  "work  in  the  mission-field  i^^ 
only  in  its  l)eginning,  and  there  is  room  ou 
every  side  for  its  further  development  and 
extension.  Especially  in  every  large  centre  ivf 
population  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  to  ha\"^ 
colleges  of  women  stationed,  who  might  serve 
among  the  lower  oixiers  jMirticularly  as  distrirt 
visitors,  Bible- women,  or  nursing  sisters 
They  would  prove  of  vast  assistance,  and  be 
maintained  at  comparatively  small  cost.  But 
hei'e  again  only  single  women  should  be  em- 
ployed ;  and  one  cannot  help   believing  that. 
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were  the  demand  for  these  made,  there  would 
be  sufficient  reaponse. 

Maay  are  thu  8ub»idiitry  agencieu  which  the 
miMioaarT'  employs  for  the  furtherance  of  the 
Gospel.  Of  these  the  most  iiupurlant  are  the 
three  foUowin^;,  each  of  which  could  only  he 
adequately  dealt  with  in  a  special  treatise. 

(1)  Medical.  Nearly  everywhere  the  luedlcal 
misaionary  ia  now  found  working  side  by  aide 
with  brethren  who  do  not  possess  his  qiialifi- 
cations,   though   there   it;   ii   ^rowin;;   desire  to 


tnithtj  which  ai-e  unaccompanied  hy  material 
proofs  of  sympathy,  gi%'e  their  confidence  and 
attention  to  men  who  bring  healing  in  thetr 
hands,  and  in  thuiiaands  of  cajtes  the  ministi-y 
to  physical  suffering  has  opennd  the  deeper 
doors   which   lead   to   the   conscience    and   the 

This  work  is  in  every  respect  coniroendaiile, 
provided  that  it  be  carefully  guarded  against 
the  dangers  and  ai)iise«  which  attend  it.  The 
medical   missionary   may   lie    so    eiigrtmsed    in 


give  every  misNionnry  who  fptes  forth  some 
elements  of  medical  knowledge.  He  goes 
usually  with  snfRcient  equipment  to  deal  with 
all  ordinary  diseases,  and  to  perform  common 
surgical  operations,  and  he  carries  an  ample 
supply  of  implements  and  drugs  ;  but  he  is 
always,  or  is  believed  to  be,  a  man  whose 
passion  for  souls  is  greater  than  his  care  for 
bodies,  and  who  makes  his  healing  activities 
subordinate  to  his  zeal  for  higher  things.  He 
is  first  a  missionary  and  secondarily  a  doctoi'. 
In  all  places  it  has  been  found  that  the 
medical  work  serves  as  an  admirable  intnxhic- 
tion  for  the  Qospel  message  :  people  who 
stubbornly    close    their    ears    against    stiauKe 


his  special  deiMitmeiit  as  to  lose  all  interest 
in  the  main  purpose,  and  the  demand  for 
medicines  supplied  gratis  may  be  so  great  as 
to  convert  the  mission-house  into  a  thronged 
fi'pe  dr)ig-sho|i,  in  which  conditions  there  can 
be  little  done  either  in  the  way  of  moral 
influence  or  spiritual  teaching.  Against  these 
perils,  however,  I  Ix-lieve  that  all  our  societies 
ai'e  .vigilantly  guarding. 

(2)  Literary  work  has  iiecii  from  the  fiist 
a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  more  personal 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the  importance 
of  it  is  still  more  lai-gely  emphasised  at  the 
present  time. 

In  every  inissiiiu-fteld.  and  particularly  where 
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a  partially  cultured  class  is  open  to  the^  in- 
fluence of  the  Press,  translations  of  the  Bible, 
commentaries,  books  on  Christian  evidences, 
and  Christian  literature  of  all  kinds  are  freely 
circulated. 

Every  leading  society  has  a  number  of  agents 
employ€*d  almost  exclusively  in  this  work,  and 
the  mass  of  reading  matter  which  is  yearly 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  people  would  be 
well  nigh  beyond  computation. 

In  the  rudest  fields  the  Press  has  been  busily 
at  work  as  soon  as  ever  the  education  of  the 
people  made  Its  services  available,  and  has 
helped  to  deepen  and  extend  the  preacher's 
influence  ;  while  in  China  and  India  it  has 
probably  accomplished  more  than  all  the 
{)er8onal  appeals  of  the  missionary. 

In  China  it  has  helped  considerably  to 
mitigate  or  disarm  the  prejudices  of  the  official 
class  against  Christianity,  and  to  secure  for 
the  missionary  a  more  favourable  hearing. 

In  India  it  has  contributed  no  little  to  the 
undermining  of  the  heathen  systems  which 
is  everywhere  going  on,  and  has  secured  for 
the  Person  and  teachings  of  our  Lord  a 
i^spectful  and  sympathetic  attention  on  the 
part  of  thousands  who  do  not  call  themselves 
C/hristians. 

In  all  the  changes  for  the  better  which  ai'e 
coming  over  these  two  g^at  lands,  and  in  all 
the  promise  they  are  giving  of  far  grater 
coming  reformation  and  renewal,  the  mission 
Pi-ess  has  borne  a  part  in  quietness  and  patient 
confidence  which    it  would    be    impossible    to 

measure. 

(3)  Wherever  the  missionary'  goes  the  sfhiH>l 
goes  with  him,  or  immcHiiately  follows.  In 
not  a  few  heathen  lands  he  has  been  the  only 
schoolmaster,  the  author  and  sustainer  of  all 
the  education  that  is  vet  to  be  found  there  : 
and  he  alwavs  finds  abundant  room  for  this 
work,  even  where  Governments  make  some 
provision,  always  inadequate,  to  supply  the 
want.  Fi'om  the  young  who  are  laid  hold  of 
by  the  school  training  most  of  the  converts 
come,  and  nearly  all  the  native  preachers 
and  Christian  workers. 

The  educational  pro\'isi()n  made  by  the 
various  societies  varies  fit>in  simple  instruction 
in  the  mere  rudiments  to  the  more  elaborate 
preparation  required  for  the  Universities  and 
Civil  Service  examinations,  but  it  is  always, 
fis  need  hardly  be*  said,  based  and  carried  on 
throughout  with  Christian  ends  in  Anew.  It 
embraces  Siindav  schools  ;  dav  schools  where 
children  are  rt»ceived  and  trained  without 
payment ;  boarding  schools  where  a  select 
number  an»  (entirely  supported,  though  in  this 
case  some  small  payment  is  generally  required 
from  the  parents,  as  it  is  proved  by  experience 
that  parents  ai'e  too  ready  to  relieve  them- 
selves of  the  charge  of  th<»ir  children,  if  it 
can  be  dime  without  cost :  and  snnerior  schtiols 


or  colleges  which  carry  forward  the  training 
to  higher  efficiency  in  the  hope  that  it  will  he 
available  for  Christian  work. 

For  this  higher  education.  In  India  aod  China 
at  least,  the  supply  of  pupils  is  always  more 
than  equal  to  the  resources  of  the  missions: 
though  it  has  to  be  confessed  that  the  desire 
for  secular  instruction  is  far  more  keen  than 
that  for  religious  teaching,  and  the  aim  of 
the  students  lies  rather  in  the  direction  of 
civil  employment  than  towards  those  end^ 
for  which  the  missionary  labours,  and  then? 
is  always  a  danger  of  subordinating  the  higher 
to  the  lower  in  the  whole  range  of  this  work. 

It  has  always  been  the  aim  of  the  sodetiei^ 
through  their  higher  school  system,  to  provide 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers  and  preacheis 
who  should  work  alongside  the  missionary, 
and  ultimately  take  his  place.  The  mission- 
aries have  always  been  advised  to  encourage 
native  agency,  to  establish,  as  far  as  possihl<', 
self-supporting  churches,  and  to  prepare  na- 
tive preachers  who  should  eventually  undt^r- 
take  the  niain  burden  of  evangelistic  work. 

In  some  considerable  parts  of  the  mission- 
field  these  efforts  have  met  with  notable 
success.  In  a  few  places,  even,  the  success 
has  been  so  complete  that  the  European  mis- 
sionary has  been  withdrawn  altogether,  leav- 
ing strong  and  independent  churches  and  a 
sufficient  staff  of  native  workers. 

We  wish  it  were  possible  to  recoi-d  results 
as  satisfactory  in  all  the  fields.  In  the  larger 
spheres,  alas  !  this  end  has  by  no  means  been 
attained.  One  regards  with  a  sense  of  dis- 
appointment the  very  small  extent  to  which 
the  spirit  of  independency  has  been  developed 
among  the  converts  of  India  and  <-hina.  Out 
gi'eat  dependency  seems  to  l>e  most  backward 
in  this  matter.  The  Chinese  converts  seem  U> 
be  of  a  somewhat  robuster  type  ;  they  have 
formed  not  a  few  self -maintaining  churches, 
and  a  considei-able  number  of  them  arn 
earnestly  engaged  in  voluntary  unpni«l 
(christian  work,  although  there'  is  much  mon- 
to  be  desired  in  this  direction.  In  India,  how- 
ever, the  independent  churches  are  still  lament- 
ably few,  and  the  native  agents^  th<nigh 
numerous,  are  almost  entirely  supported  by 
the  home  societies.  The  great  work  done  by 
voluntary  Christian  effort  in  our  own  land 
has  yet  hardly  its  beginning  among  tlie  vast 
peoples  of  IncUa,  most  of  those  who  are  doin^ 
any  Christian  work  being  paid  in  one  way  tv 
another.  There  are  noble  exceptions  which 
should  not  be  forgotten  or  underrated,  bat 
they  make  little  impression  on  the  great  mass. 

This  is  a  matter  which  causes  much  concern 
and  not  a  little  grief  to  all  who  have  at  heart 
the  spiritual  interests  of  that  great  land,  and 
the  time  is  coming  when  every  society  mifrt 
direct  itself  more  ?Mixion.«1v  and  forcibly  to 
waifls  a  happier  8<»lnti<m  of  this  problem. 
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CHAPTER     V. 

MANCEUVRES, 

HE  next  two  days 
passed  quietly 
enough ;  but 
they  witnessed, 
rather  to 
Lizzie's  alanii, 
a  marked  in- 
crease in  the 
attentions  of 
Mr.  James 
Skene  towai-ds 
herself.  He  lost 
no  opportunity 
nf  ingi-atiating  himself  with  her;  he  waylaid 
lu^r  and  talked  to  her  whenever  her  work 
brought  her  near  his  pantiy;  he  monopolised 
her  at  meal-times.  Lizzie  seriously  thought  of 
c:hanging  her  seat;  but  she  did  not  like  to 
make  a  fuss  about  nothing.  Besides,  she 
<,'ould  not  but  own  to  herself  that  she  would 
have  found  the  meals  very  dull  had  she 
moved  away  from  the  fascinating  footman. 

In  proportion  as  James  l)ecame  more  de- 
voted, Lizzie  could  not  but  help  noticing 
that  the  hitherto  amiable  feelings  towai-d 
her  of  Louisa^  her  chamber  companion, 
changed  for  the  worse.  There  was  no  dis- 
j^ising  the  fact.  Louisa,  who  had  thrown 
over  her  detrimental  adorer,  the  stable-help, 
was  distinctly  jealous  of  Lizzie.  She  became 
sulky  and  cross  in  the  bedroom,  and  dis- 
obliging in  a  hundi'ed  little  ways  when 
their  work  threw  them  together. 

In  vain  Lizzie  did  her  best  to  smooth 
matters  and  to  maintain  a  perfectly  even 
temper,  which  was  often  very  hard.  Louisa 
refused  to  be  mollified,  and  never  lost  an 
opportunity  of  saying  something  disagreeable. 
Another  enemy  Lizzie  was  also  sorry  to 
see  she  had  made,  and  in  the  shape  of 
Mademoiselle.  Ever  since  the  episode  of  the 
lost  glove  the  Frenchwoman  had  viewed 
her  with  suspicion.  More  than  once  Lizzie 
had  found  her  spying  upon  her  in  that 
underhand  way  which  the  children  so  dis- 
liked, and,  worse,  she  seemed  to  lose  no 
occasion  of  finding  fault  with  her,  and 
especially  in  Mrs.  Musgrave's  hearing. 

It  was  all  very  unpleasant.  Lizzie  began 
to  long  for  George  Barnes  as  a  friend  in 
whom  she  might  confide.  But  George  she  had 
not  seen  since  Sunday.  When  he  came  to 
bring  in  the  vegetables  every  morning  she  had 
not  chanced  to  be  down-stairs,  and  Louisa,  in 


her  new  frame  of  mind,  was  not  likely  to 
let  Lizzie  know  when  he  was  there.  For 
herself,  she  was  not  able  to  get  out  on  week- 
days. 

On  the  third  day  Mi's.  Musgrave  went 
away  up  to  London  for  two  days'  shopping. 
She  was  to  return  at  the  end  of  the  week 
to  i-eceive  her  brother  and  his  rich  American 
bride,  and  the  other  guests  she  had  invited 
to  accompany  her  to  the  grand  concert  the 
Duke  was  giving  at  Dumford  Abbey. 

Mr.  Pipkins  took  advantage  of  his  mistress's 
absence  to  beg  a  little  holiday,  and  left  the 
same  day  as  she  did.  AVhen  Lizzie  went 
down  to  supper  that  night,  she  found  James 
Skene  in  uproarious  spirits,  and  a  general 
tone  of  jollity  prevailing  downstairs  now 
that  the  stem  butler  was  away. 

"Come  now,"  exclaimed  James,  as  Lizzie 
entered  the  servants'  hall.  "What  a  sad 
little  face !  Whatever 's  the  matter  ?  Come 
and  tell  me  all  about  i4r." 

Lizzie  was  really  pining  for  a  little  sym- 
pathy, or  she  would  have  revolted  fi'om  such 
impertinent  familiarity.       "  ' 

"It's  that  horrid  Fi-ench  governess.  She's 
Iwien  pitching  intg  me  again  about  not 
bringing  her  supper  up  hot  and  in  time. 
J  'm  sure  I  vras  there  to  the  minute,  by 
the  clock  in  the  kitchen,  and  I  declare  I 
believe  she  alters  hers  on  purpose." 

,  "Beast !  What  shall  I  do  to  her  for  vou?" 
exclaimed  .James  gallantly. 

"Oh!  you  needn't  waste  your  sympathy 
on  Price,"  put  in  Louisa.  "  I  got  rowed  by 
her,  too,  and  not  about  my  work  either. 
Besides,"  she  added  with  a  sneer,  "if  Price 
wants  a  little  comforting  and  consoling,  she 
knows  where  she  can  get  it,  and  she  don't 
want  it  from  you,  James  Skene." 

Lizzie  blushed  furiouslv. 

"You've  no  right  to  talk  so,  Louisa." 

"I  shall  talk  as  I  like,"  rephed  the  other 
siUkily. 

Mr.  James  Skene  laid  himself  back  in  his 
chair,  and  assumed  a  nonchalant  air  as  he 
surveyed  his  white  hands  with  pleasure. 
Being  off  duty  that  evening,  he  had  arrayed 
himself  in  a  suit  of  quite  alarming  loudness, 
and  wore  a  remarkably  gay  tie. 

"Of  course,  if  Miss  Price  prefers  the  atten- 
tions of  a  certain  gentleman  who  shall  be 
nameless,  fresh  from  the  mud  and  the — 
ahem !  manure-heap,  there 's  no  accoimting 
for  tastes,"  sneered  James,  in  his  most 
supercilious  manner. 

After    aiTaying    himself     thus    in     all     his 


I020 

glory    to    cHptivHte    Lizzie,    he    was   Annoyed 
to  find  hiiuself  cut  out  by  &  gaixlener. 

But  he  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  de- 
presaed  or  suppressed.  He  had  other  attrac- 
tione  in  reserve,  which  could  not  with  safety 
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in   all  haste,   Louisa    and    the    boot-boy  b/i 
removed  the  plates  and  glasses. 

These  sounds  of  luerrini«it,  and  the  t.-- 
companying  applatise  James's  efforts  eTok^d. 
attrat'tetl  the  cook  and  Mrs.  Muagrave^s  Diaic 


Jrrm  janped  up  «ad  put  his  back  against  the  doar. 


be  exbibtt«d  when  bis  mistrt'ss  ivaa  at  home 
or  with  Pipkins  hovering  about  the  scene. 
He  pulled  himself  together  and  began  saying 
funny  things,  imitating,  acting,  telling  comic 
stories.  By  the  end  of  supper  the  boot-boy 
was  guffawing  himself  black  in  the  face,  the 
kitchen-maid  bad  giggled  herself  nearly  into 
hysterics,  and  Louisa,  delighted  .  with  ber 
hero,  was  rocking  herself  to  and  fro  in  ber 
chair,  laughing  till  tbe  tears  rolled  down 
ber  cheeks. 

As  for  Lizzie,  to  wbotn  his  sallies  and 
jokes  were  more  especially  directed,  she  had 
forgotten  all  abo\it  Mademoiselle's  injustice, 
and,  with  sparkling  eyes  and  cheeks  flushed 
with  excitement,  was  enjoying  the  fun  as 
mucb  as  anyone. 

Mr.  Skene  then  gave  them  soine  songs, 
the  last  new  comic  ditties  of  tbe  day,  fresh 
&oni  London,  Imitations  of  music-ball  lions 
comiqneB,  and  finally  wound  wp  with  some 
clever  st^p-dancing  on  tbe  table,  from  which. 


fi'om  tbe  dignified  seclusion  of  the  houi^ 
keeper's  room,  where  tbey  were  engaged  !i 
tbe  enthralling  perusal  of  shiUing  shockers. 

When  they  withdrew,  they  carried  (^ 
Caroline,  the  head  houseniaid,  with  tbsr. 
and  James  bopped  off  the  table  and  wipi^ 
his  perspiring  brow. 

"That's  right.  Now  the  old  cats  h«vr 
gone  we  can  be  jolly  and  affable  togetb^- 
When  the  cat's  away— you  know.  1  Or 
who 's  for  a  round  game  ? "  he  went  <«. 
producing  a  pack  of  cards  from  his  pockr". 
"  Let 's  have  a  deal  or  two  at  nap." 

Louisa  and  the  boot-boy  would  bave  agrc^' 
to  anything  Skene  suggested.  Tbe  table-ck'Ct 
was  flung  on,  and  tbe  chairs  drawn  up. 

"  Now  then,"  exclaimed  Skene,  sbnffiiM 
the  cards,  "  put  your  money  down  for  ' 
pool.  Threepenny  points.  Here,  Miss  PriR. 
will  you  condescend  to  sit  'side  o'  Wk' 
You  11  bring  me  luck  I" 

But  Lizzie  had  turned  towards  the  door. 
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**No,  thank  you.     I  don't  want  to  play." 

"Nonsense,  come  along.     You  inustJ'' 

"I  never  play  cards.    I  don't  know  how." 

"Oh!  I'll  show  you.    It's  easy  enough." 

"But  I  don't  want  to,  thank  you." 

"Come  now,"  from  the  kitchen-maid,  **we 
want  everybody  in  to  make  a  big  pool.  I 
don't  know  who  you  are  that  you  should 
cry  oflf." 

"I — I — don't  think  it's  right— to  play  for 
money,"  faltered  poor  Lizzie. 

"  Such  affectation  ! "  and  Liouisa  tossed  her 
head.  "Settin'  herself  up  to  be  so  much 
better  than  everybody  else,"  she  snapped. 

•'  Come  along,"  soothingly  from  Skene. 
*•  It 's  not  gambling,  it 's  only  a  trifle  on, 
just  for  fun." 

"It's  gambling,  if  it's  little  or  much,  I 
think,"  Lizzie  replied,  and  laid  her  hand  on 
the  door-handle  to  leave  the  room. 

James  jumped  up  and  put  his  f)ack  against 
it.  He  looked  down  upon  her  from  his  full 
height  with  such  an  admiring  expression 
that  Lizzie  wavered. 

"Don*t  go,"  he  whispered,  **and  leave  me 
all  alone  with  them;  I  shan't  enjoy  it  a  bit 
if  you  aren't  there,  you  know.  All  the 
evening  it's  you  I've  tried  to  amuse." 

"  Let  me  pass " ;  and  Lizzie  would  not  look 
at  him.     "Itm  not  going  to  stop." 

"Are  we  to  wait  all  night  because  that 
chit's  giving  herself  airs?"  the  others  cried. 

"You're  making  me  a  horribly  unkind 
return,  you  are " ;  and  James  looked  so  woe- 
begone that  Lizzie  felt  quite  sorry  for  him, 
as  she  ran  out  of  the  door  and  escaped  up- 
stairs, followed  by  shouts  of  derisive  laughter 
intermingled  with  sneering  remarks. 

Yet,  in  her  heart  of  hearts,  she  knew  sh(» 
had  done  right.  Nevertheless,  she  felt  very 
dull  as  she  sat  in  her  bedroom  sewing.  She 
could  not  help  thinking  of  the  fun  going  on 
below  in  the  warm,  well-lighted  servants'  hall. 

Suddenly  she  remembered  that  she  had 
forgotten  to  remove  Mademoiselle's  supper- 
tray,  and,  fearing  to  be  blamed  afresh, 
hastened  down  the  passage  and  into  the 
picture-gallery  towards  the  schoolroom. 

While  the  mistress  was  away  the.  house 
was  only  partially  lit  up,  and  the  picture- 
gallery  was  very  dim.  As  Lizzie  opened  the 
swing  door  from  the  wing  and  entered  the 
gallery,  she  suddenly  saw  a  figure  emerge 
stealthily  from  the  door  of  the  spare  room, 
known  as  the  Bed  Room,  opposite. 

Old  Barnes's  story  of  the  ghost  flashed 
into  her  mind.  She  gave  a  shriek  of  terror, 
and  fell  back  against  the  swing  door,  which 
opened  by  itself  and  precipitated  her  into 
the  arms  of  Louisa,  who  had  just  come  up 
the  hack  stairs. 

"  The  ghost  I  "  gasped  Lizzie.     "  The  ghost !  " 

It  was  Louisa  who  screamed  now. 


She  was  answered  by  another  shriek  fix)m 
the  galler>'  itself. 

"Ze  ghost!    Ze  ghost!    Oh!   vare?    Vare?" 

And  Mademoiselle  rushed  across  from  the 
Red  Room  door  and  clutched  them  in  an 
evident  agony  of  fright. 

Lizzie  recovered  herself. 

"  Oh  !  Ma'amzelle,  you  did  give  me  a  start  I 
I  thought  you  were  the  ghost." 

"Ze  ghost .^" 

",What  ghost?"  they  both  repeated  with 
staring*  eyes  and  open  mouths. 

"The  ghost  old  Barnes  says  walks  here, 
in  the  gallery— the  miuxlered  Squire— in  a 
powdered  wig." 

Mademoiselle  i-ent  the  air  with  another 
shriek.  All  three  peered  furtively  up  and 
down  the  long  din\  gallety,  as  if  they  really 
did  see   the  ghost. 

"Oh!  how  I  tremble!  I  faint  myself!  I 
die ! " 

They  had  to  take  her  each  by  an  arm 
and  conduct  her  aci-oss  the  dreaded  gallei'y 
back  to  her  room,  where  she  made  thcjm 
light  up  a  blaze  of  candles  and  herself 
peeped  behind  the  window  curtains  and 
under  the  bed,  and,  as  they  left  her,  they 
heaitl  her  lock  herself  in. 

"Funny  her  being  so  frightened,  all  in  a 
moment,  when  she  can  go  prowling  about 
in  that  great  Red  Room  with  the  big  four- 
poster  in  it,  all  alone,  this  time  o'  night," 
thought  Lizzie  to  herself,  as  she  collected 
the   things  on   the  supper-tray. 

She  then  opened  the  door  and  set  it  ajar 
that  she  might  caiTy  the  tray  out,  when 
she  heard  a  low  whistle  in  the  gallery,  and 
saw  James  Skene  waiting  for  her. 

*'  I  must  have  a  word  with  you,"  he  said 
in  a  low  voice,  and  stood  in  the  doorway. 
"  Cook  came  in  and  spoilt  our  game — swore 
she'd  tell  old  Pips.  But  I  couldn't  rest 
without  seeing  you.  You're  not  angry  with 
me,   say,   Lizzie  ? " 

"  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be.  And  my 
name  's  Price,"  she  replied  stiffly. 

"That's  all  right.  You  make  me  so  happy. 
Oh  !  Lizzie — do  let  me  call  you  *  Lizzie '  "  ; 
and  he  came  close,   and  stood  over  her. 

His  seductive  tones  were  irresistible. 
Lizzie  blushed,  but  could  not,  for  the  life 
of  her,  help  glancing  up  at  him  with  a 
twinkle  sSid  a  smile. 

"  WTiy  do  you  want  to  ?  " 

"  Oh !  can  you  ask  ?  Are  you  blind,  or 
deaf,   you  delicious  little  tease,   you " 

He  made  a  sudden  dart  at  her,  caught  her 
roimd  the  waist,  and  tried  to  kiss  her. 
Lizzie  shrieked,  and  with  a  violent  effort 
half  got  away  from  him  behind  a  chair. 

"Well,   I  never!" 

It  was  Louisa,  who,  suspicious  of  James's 
moven\ents,  had  followed  him. 
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At  the  same  moment  Lizzie  fancied  she 
heard  the  door  which  led  into  Mademoiselle's 
bedroom  creak,  and  was  almost  positive  that 
she  saw  the  Frenchwoman's  little  red  ferret 
eyes  riveted  upon  her  through  the  opening. 

In  an  agony  of  confusion  and  shame  she 
freed  herself  from  James's  clutch  and  fled. 
She  went  straight  to  her  bedroom  and  to 
bed,  where  she  cried  herself  to  sleep,  in  a 
state  of  mind  more  easily  imagined  than 
described,  and  which  was  not  alleviated  by 
Louisa's  sarcastic  remark  when  the  latter 
came  to  bed — "  For  people  as  is  too  pious  to 
play  cards,  I  never  seed  such  goings  on,  never ! " 


CHAPTER    VL 

A     RIFT. 

LIZZIE  awoke  in  the  morning  feeling  more 
miserable  than  ever  before  in  her  life. 
J  She  felt  too  ashamed  to  face  Louisa, 
and,  buiTowing  her  head  under  the 
bedclothes,  longed  to  run  away  and  hide  her- 
self somewhere.  After  all  her  good  resolves, 
her  really  earnest  endeavours,  how  she  felt 
she  had  fallen ;  how  little  she  could  trust  her- 
self, control  herself!  Oh  I  this  wretched  love 
of  admiration,  this  fishing  for  flattery  and 
compliment.  Into  what  had  it  not  led  her, 
this  love  of  attracting  notice  ?  She  felt  it 
had  disgraced  her  for  ever  both  in  her  own 
eyes  and  in  those  of  others. 

Louisa's  voice  roused  her. 
.  "  Bell 's  gone  ever  so  long.  You  '11  l>e  lat<^, 
if  you  don't  get  up.  What,  crying  again  1 
"What  about,  I  should  like  to  know  ?  I  only 
wish  James 'd  take  a  fancy  to  kiss  me,"  she 
laughed,  surveying  her  own  plain,  round,  coai-se 
face  in  the  glass  as  she  brushed  her  hair. 

The  mention  of  James's  name  caused  a 
revulsion  of  feeling  in  Lizzie's  mind.  He,  of 
course,  was  to  blame,  the  impertinent  fellow  ! 
She  forgot  all  about  his  good  looks,  his  fine 
manners,  and  she  felt  that  she  hated  the  sight 
of  him,  the  very  sound  of  his  name. 

She  went  down  to  breakfast  that  morning 
armed  with  all  the  primness  and  stiffness 
she  could  muster,  and  boldly,  despite  various 
giggles  and  nudgings  of  the  other  servants, 
and  an  imploring  glance  from  James,  changed 
her  seat,  and  took  her  place  between 
Caroline  and  the   l)oot-lx)v. 

Presently,  later  on.  as  she  was  about  her 
work  near  the  kitchen,  she  heard  George 
Barnes's  name  mentioned. 

"  Please,  mum,"  said  the  kitchen-maid  to 
the  cook,  *'  George  Barnes  is  at  the  back 
door,  and  wants  to  know  what  vegetables  he 
shall  bring  in  when  the  company's  here." 

A  feeling  of  remorse,  mingled  with  tender- 
ness for  George,   crept   over  her.     She  felt    a 


longing  to  see  his  plain,  honest  face  and  :• 
hear  his  voice.  But  just  a4>  thftt  momer* 
the  schoolroom  bell  rang,  and  she  had  t( 
run  up-stairs  and  answer  it. 

It  was  for  coals,  and  Madenaoiselle  spok^ 
more  disagreeably  than  ever. 

It  took  lizzie  a  few  minutes  to  fill  the 
scuttle  and  carry  it  up.  That  done,  siu 
hiuried  down-stairs  to  get  a  word  "with  Georgt^ 
On  the  stairs  she  met  Louisa,  -who  looked  21 
her  strangely,  and  turned  very  recL 

As  Lizzie  reached  the  back  door,  Georgt, 
swinging  his  empty  basket  in  his  hand,  w»> 
walking  away  across  the  back   yard. 

"George!"  she  called  after  hiiiL,  shyly  at 
first.    Then  a  little  louder —*•  Georg^e  Barnes!" 

But .  apparently  he  did  not  hear.  He  wa.« 
just  at  the  gate.  She  made  another  effor. 
took  a  step  forward,  and  called  cmoe  mofv. 
He  opened  the  gate,  passed  ihrou||^h,  bati- 
tumed  to  shut  it,  and  in  so  doing  coaH 
not  have  failed  to  notice  her  standing  there: 
yet  he  made  not  the  slightest  stgn<  bn: 
walked  on,  and  the  gate  clicked  hehind  him. 

For  an  instant  Lizzie  stood  stock-still. 
durnfounded.  Then  her  colour  rose  and  shf 
stamped  her  foot  angfrily.  That  George,  thr 
faithful,  the  long-suflfering,  should  treat  hfr 
like  that!  But  the  next  moment  hot  te&r^ 
of  shame  welled  up  in  her  eyes,  blurritg 
all  the  back  yard  in  a  sort  of  uiist.  Afrei 
all,  did  she  not  richly  deserve  it  ? 

She  passed  a  miserable  morning  and  s 
still  more  wret<;hed  dinner-hour,  trying  to 
avoid  letting  James  speak  a  word  to  hrr, 
Vx?aring  as  best  she  might  the  covert  jibes  0; 
Louisa,  who,  promoted  to  the  vacant  seat  c 
honour  beside  the  fascinating  foot^nan,  i«.i- 
arrogant  and  scornful  in  the  extreme- 
After  dinner,  however,  came  a  stroke  of  luck. 
The  bell  rang  to  call  Lizzie  to  the  schoa 
room,  and  Vi  and  LiJ  came  i-unning  towanir 
her  with  delight. 

'*Hushl  .such  a  joke.  She's  got  another 
of  what  she  calls  her  'rniffrahtes,^  and  she  > 
gone  in  there,"  pointing  to  the  govenww-* 
room,  "to  lie  down,  and  you,  ai-e  to  tAir 
us  for,  a  good  long  walk." 

"She  doesn't  want  us  back  till  tea-tin?, 
and,  oh !  Lizzie,  don't  let 's  go  for  a  lioni 
dull  walk  along  the  roads:  let's  go  into  tb? 
garden  and  play  about  there-  We've  k>tt 
to  show  you — all  the  dear  dogs'  gravess  jiso 
our  summer  seats,  and  where  the  bin^ 
nests  were  we  found  last  spring." 

The  garden  I  Perhaps  she  might  cc)<i> 
across  George  Barnes  there.  Lizzie  only  to- 
gladly  fell  in  with  the  twins'  wishes,  and  iht\ 
started  off  at  once. 

"We're    so    glad    to    be    with    yon     for  * 
little,"  and  the  twins    each    took    a  hand  c' 
Lizzie's    as    they    walked    along    the    ternii* 
"  It 's     horrid      now     mother 's    away,     beii's: 
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alone  with  that  Mademoiselle.  She  bullies 
us  so,  all  about  nothing  at  all,  and  makes 
me  feel  bad,**  said  Vi. 

''And  makes  me  cry  and  wish  mummy 
was  back,"  put  in  Lil,  the  delicate  twin. 

Lizzie  bent  down  and  stroked  the  little 
tangle  of  fair  curls  gently. 

'*You*ll  come  and  sit  with  me  to-night, 
won't  you,  Price?  It's  the  last  night  till 
mummy  comes  back.  But  Mademoiselle's 
been  talking  and  going  on  so  about  spectres, 
people  what  'come  back,'  she  says.  I  don't 
understand  what  she  means,  but  I  know  I 
shall  be  frightened  to-night  when  I  'm  in 
bed  all  in  the  dark,  and  no  mummy." 

"Don't  be  silly,"  remarked  Vi  superiorly. 

"I'm  not  silly,  Vi.  Why,  it's  not  long 
since  you  were  afraid  to  come  up  from  the 
drawing-room  when  all  the  lamps  were  not 
lit,  'cos  of  the  wolves  there  might  be  in 
the  dark  comers  of  the  hall  and  the  gallery." 

"But,  of  course,  I  know  better  now,"  re- 
torted Vi.  "There  are  not  any  wolves  now 
in  England— the  history  says  so— King  Eg— 
what 's-his-name  ? — ^killed  'em  all." 

"I  know.  There's  a  horrid  picture  of  a 
man  bring^g  in  a  lot,  hanging,  like  onions, 
on  a  string,  all  bluggy.  But,  then,  why  do 
you  always  lie  with  your  face  towards  the 
i-oora,  and  your  back  to  the  wall,  Vi?" 

"For  fear  the  wolves  should  come  behind 
me  and  eat  my  back,"  Vi  replied.  "But 
it 's  only  because  I  dream  that  when  I  've 
the  nightmare,"  she  added  stoutly. 

"Well,  I  shall  dream  of  spectres  what 
'come  back'  to-night — I  know  I  shall." 

"No,  no,  you  won't,"  cried  Lizzie  cheer- 
fully, **for  I  shall  bring  my  work  and  come 
and  sit  beside  you  till  you  go  to  sleep. 
There!  there!  Now,"  she  went  on,  "where 
are  you  going  to  take  me?  Remember  I 
haven't  been  in  this  beautiful  garden,  and 
I  want  to  see  everything  —  the  hot-houses 
and  all." 

"Ah,  the  hot-houses,"  and  Vi  gave  a  big 
sigh.     "Oh,  that's  very  hard  to  do  I  " 

"  How  do  you  mean  ?  Won't  Mr.  Mangles, 
the  head  gardener,  let  us  in  ? " 

"Oh!  he'll  let  us  in  fast  enough,  btit  it's 
w^hen  we  get  there — it^s  so  dreadful  to  bear. 
All  the  grapes  and  the  peaches,  the  melons 
and  the  pines,  all  hanging  ready  to  eat,  and 
smelling,  oh  I  '  so  'licious !  And  we  mayn't 
touch  one,  not  unless  we're  given  it." 

"But  perhaps  Mangles '11  be  in  a  good 
humour  to-day,"  put  in  Lil. 

"Let's  hope  for  the  best,  Miss  Vi.  In  the 
meantime,"  Lizzie  went  on,  "as  we're  in  this 
part  of  the  garden,  let's  walk  round  before 
we  go  to  the  greenhouses." 

She  spoke  with  a  meaning,  for  she,  too, 
hoped  for  the  best,  though  in  a  different 
way  to  Vi.    Her  eye  had  detected  little  brown 


heaps  of  dead  leaves  scattered  about  the 
lawn  below  the  terrace.  The  gardeners  were 
at  work  tidying  up  the  place  for  their  mis- 
tress's return.    She  might  meet  George. 

"Come,  and  we'll  show  you  our  gardens," 
cried  the  twins ;  and  thev  led  her  to  a 
sheltered  comer,  a  little  out  of  the  way, 
under  an  old  red-brick  wall,  where  were 
two  borders  exactly  alike. 

"They  voere  so  pretty,"  exclaimed  Lil, 
gazing  regretfully  at  the  tangled  mass  of 
dead  plants  and  frost-nipped  flowers  half- 
buried  in  de^  leaves.  "  In  the  summer  it 
was  all  so  nice,  and  now  it's  all  over — all 
dead.  Poor  flowers!  I'm  so  sorry  for  them!" 
,  "But  here  is  a  rose  on  my  tree,"  said  her 
sister.  "It  isn't  much,  but  do  have  it,  Price, 
in  your  jacket;  it's  the  last  one." 

"And  now  come  round  the  comer,  under 
the  yew-tree,"  cried  Lil,  "and  we'll  show 
you  the  animals'  cemetery.  See  this  big 
grave,  with  the  ferns  planted,  is  'Short';  he 
was  dear  daddy's  retriever,  and  he  died,  old, 
so  old.  Munmay  wouldn't  have  him  even 
shot,  for  daddy's^  sake.  And  this  little  one, 
that 's  '  Busy ' ;  you  can  just  read  the  name 
on  the  stone,  only  it's  moss-grown  all  over." 

"  *  Busy '  was  downright  brutally  murdered," 
remarked  Vi  sternly;  "as  much  murdered  as 
anyone  in  the  newspapers,  which  I  mayn't 
read,  or  as  Richard  11.  in  the  history- 
book.  They  said  she  had  the  mange,  in- 
curable, and  they  had  her  shot.    Cruel ! " 

"And  she  was  such  a  dear  doggie,  so  'fec- 
tionate — when  she  wasn't  scratching.  Vi  and 
I  wrote  out  a  long  paper  all  about  her  being 
murdered.  'To  the  eternal  disgrace,'  it 
began  in  Vi's  largest  handwriting;  but  the 
rain  and  the  wind  blowed  it  aU  to  bits." 

"And  these  othei\  little  tiny  wee  g^ves 
are  all  sorts  of  things.  There's  poor  'Bully'; 
we  biuded  him  in  an  old  biscuit-tin,  quite 
comfortable ;  he  did  pipe  so  nicely ;  and 
those  are  two  little  fushes  Mangles  gave  us 
out  of  a  nest,  and  who  wouldn't  be  fed,  and 
died;  and  that's  the  other  goldflsh  out  of 
the  schoolroom  glass  bowl.  So,  you  see, 
we've  a  very  nice  collection.  But  what  are 
you  looking  at,  Price?" 

"I  want  to  speak  to  that  gardener,  miss, 
there,  -  sweeping  under  the  cedar-tree.  Will 
you  wait  here  a  moment?" 

"No;  I  want  to  get  on  to  the  hot-houses. 
But,  Price,  you  go  and  do  your  business,  and 
we'll  run  on  ahead  and  get  round  Mangles, 
and  talk  him  into  a  good  humour." 

"Just  what  I've  got  to  do  with  George," 
thought  Lizzie  sorrowfully  to  herself. 

She  walked  noiselessly  across  the  lawn, 
round  the  spreading  cedar,  and  came  suddenly 
upon  G^eorge  bending  over  his  besom. 

He  heard  his  name  called  softly,  and  raised 
his  head,   to  see    Lizzie    standing    by   him — a 
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litUe    golden -haired    figure    against    the    dark 
foliage. 

For  a  moment  he  looked  astonished ;  then 
his  face  hardened,  and  he  turned  away' 
and  fell  to  brushing  as  if  his  life  depended 
on  it. 

•*  George  ! "  Lizzie  drew  a  step  nearer,  and 
spoke  ih  her  sweetest  voice. 

The  "flying  dust  of  the  golden  woodland" 
was  scattered  to  right  and  to  left  as  if  by 
steam  power,  but  George  remained  dumb. 

"George,  why  won't  you  speak  to  nie?" 
<  She  laid  a  detaining  hand  upon*  his  sleeve, 
and  to  avoid  hitting  her  with  his  besom  he 
had  perforce  to  halt,  and    the    swing   of   his 
body  brought  him  round  close  to  her. 

Ue  looked  at  her  stem  and  cold. 

"  I  wonder  you  ask.  You  know  well 
enough." 

"  But — George  " — vehemently,  incoherently — 
"you've  been  told  lies — you  don't  under- 
stand." 

"I  imderstand  only  too  welL"  And  he 
began  collecting  the  leaves  into  a  little  heap. 

"Only  listen—there's  lieen  a  mistake " 

He  turned  round  upon  her  now  in  anger, 
all  the  slow,  deep  natm^e  of  the  man  roused 
into  fierce  wrath. 

"And  you  stand  there — you  come  here — 
you  have  the  face  to  tell  me  <Aa/— when  1 
know  it  a  great  deal  too  well ! "  he  went  on 
bitterly.  "But  it's  /  who've  made  the  mis- 
take, for  I've  been  mista>ken  in  you^  Lizzie 
Price.    It's  all  over  between  us  now." 

And,  dropping  his  liesom,  he  strode  off  aci*oss 
the  lawn  to  where  the  other  gardener  was  at 
work,  to  fetch  his  wheelbarrow. 

When  he  returned  to  the  cedar-tree,  Lizzie 
had  vanished ;  but  on  the  spot  where  she  had 
stood  lay  a  half-blown,  /disconsolate,  autumn 
rose,  dishevelled  and  frayed  round  the  petals. 
It  was  a  poor  specimen,  not  worth  a  gar- 
dener's appreciation;  yet  Barnes  picked  it  up 
and  gazed  at  it  for  a  moment,  while  his 
face  worked  with  the  mingled  feelings  of 
love  and  anger  which  Were  surging  in  his 
breast.  Then,  with  a  sudden  rage,  he  tore  it 
into  shreds  and  swept  the  fragments  up  among 
the  withered  leaves. 

"Oh!  here's  Price  at  last,"  exclaimed  Vi, 
looking  up  from  devouring  a  huge  fig,  and 
speaking  with  her  mouth  full. 

"But  what's  the  matter?"  cried  Lil.  "Vi, 
she 's  going  to  cry  I  Oh,  don't— don't !  I 
can't  bear  to  see  g^wn-ups  cry;  it  'minds 
me  BO  of  when  dear  daddy  died.  Price,  has 
anything  happened— is  anyone  dead  ?  " 

Lizzie  felt  the  words  ominous ;  her  happi- 
ness was  dead. 

But  she  shook  her  head,  miable  to  speak. 

"Have  a  fig,  do,  Price.  It's  always  so 
comfortin'  to  eat  when  you're  missibubble." 

"  I  think,  miss,"  said  poor  Lizzie,  "  if  I  might 


leave    you    here   alone.   111  go  in   for   a   bit 
My  head  aches.    I  *11  call  you  at  taarUme." 

"Oh,  we're  quite  safe.  We  may  always 
stay  in  the  garden  alone.  'Sides,  i^e  're  going 
to  stay  with  Mangles ;  he 's  at  work  in  the 
vinery,  and  he's  in  a  very  good  humour." 

Poor  Lizzie  got  thi<ough  the  rest  of  the  daj 
as  l)est  she  might.  She  was  too  utterly 
wretched.  Never  till  now  had  she  realised 
how  she  loved  George;  and  now^  it  was  too 
late!  He  had  spumed  her  offer  of  explana- 
tion— of  reconciliation.  He  had  bcolcm  with 
her  for  good.  Bitterly  was  the  poor  girl  find- 
ing out  how  rash,  how  uiisafe,  it  Is  to  toy 
with  the  honest  love  of  a  strong  man. 

In  no  mood  for  the  jollity  that  prevailed 
at  supper-time  in  the  servants'  hall,  she  asked 
nothing  better  than  to  fidfll  her  pronuse  and 
sit  by  little  Lil's  bedside. 

The  night-light  flickered  unoextainly,  and 
Lizzie  sat  very  still  in  the  gloom  and 
crooned  familiar  hymns.  LU-  asked  for 
one  after  another  of  her  favourites,  and  it 
was  not  till  midway  through  ''A  Priend  for 
Little'  Children "  that  Lizzie  perceived  by  the 
child's  reg^ar  breathing  that  she  had  followed 
her  less  nervous  sister's  example,  and  was 
sound  asleep. 

Soothed  herself,  in  her  present  overstrung 
frame  of  mind,  by  the  comfortiiii^  word^ 
Lizzie  rose  up  softly  to  go  to  bed  also^ 

She  had  to  pass  through  the  stdioolrooin. 
Mademoiselle  was  sitting  by  the  firau 

"My  head  better.  I  been  asleep  myse^l  I 
now  go  to  bed,"  she  i-emarked« 

The  picture  gallery  was  very  dim.  Only 
one  gaslight  burnt  at  either  end*  and  fearful 
of  she  knew  not  what,  Lizzie  hurried  along  it 
towards  the  swing  door. 

She  was  just  about  to  open  it^  w|ien  sonie 
slight  noise,  or  perhaps  an  indefinable  impulse, 
made  her  glance  behind  her.  llfteBe,  siowlr, 
and  without  the  sound  of  footstqiQ^  stalking 
down  the  gallery,  indistinctly  visfliie  in  the 
dim  light,  came  a  strange,  unearthly  figure 
in  old-fashioned  garb,  the  face  of  bAj  pale- 
ness, surmounted  by  a  powdered  wi^. 

Lizzie  gave  one  shriek  of  tenY>r»  and  then 
fled  down  the  passage  to  the  win^  as  fast  «s 
her  feet  would  carry  her.  Kor  did  she  feel 
safe  till  she  found  herself  in  her  own  room. 

She  had  seen  the  **  ghost " ! 


CHAPTER    VII. 

A   PROPOSAL. 

LIZZIE  woke  up  next  morning  to  the  sound 
of   a   gentle  patter  of   liiin.      It  was 
J      one  of   those  soft,  drizzling    Octobo- 
days,  with   a  blur  of  mist   over  the 
distance.      It  was  quite    in   accord    ^vith   her 
own  feelings,  which  were  most  depi^eesed. 


"  Qeorte,   why   woa't  yoa  tpeik   lo  mc  ? " 
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She  thoiijifht  of  George  Barnes,  his  looks 
and  his  wonls.  She  felt  she  coiiUl  never  1k» 
happy  ev(*r  again,  now  that  he  had  ceased  t«) 
care  for  her.  How  eriiel,  how  unjust  he  was ! 
How  ans^ry!  Never  hml  she  seen  him  l(K>k 
and  spt»a!c  like  that  before.  SonielMxly  had 
been  telling  him  stories,  exaggerating  a1)out 
James  Skene's  attentions  t^)  h€»r.  And  George 
had  believed  them,  and  refusc»d  to  listen  to 
the  explanation  which  she  could  at  <mce 
have  given. 

"Whatever  was  the  matter  with  ycm  last 
night?"  asked  l/ouisa,  iis  they  wei'e  getting 
up.     "You  came  running  in  quite  scared.'' 

**  I  thought  you  were  Jisleep ;  but  I  xr(iH 
frightened.  I  thought  I  saw  the  ghost  in  the 
gallery," 

'*  You  don't  wiy  so !  You  make  jne  all 
of  a  quake,  even  now,  in  bi-ojwl  daylight. 
It's  true,  then,  as  Ma'amzelle  says,  that  he's 
been  *  walking '  agin  ?  " 

**  Does  Ma'amzelle  say  so?  But  Ma'amzelle's 
so  silly  she'd  see  anything  when  there  was 
nothing.  Rememl)er  how  frightened  slu»  was 
that  other  evening  at  the  bare  idea  of  such 
a  thing.  And  I  was  silly,  too.  Fact  is, 
Louisa,  I  w*us  ratlier  upset  yesterday  alto- 
gether, iind  I  sat  a  long  while  by  the 
childi*en's  IrhIs  in  the  dark,  and  I  dai-esay 
I  thought  -imaginexl  I  saw  something.  But 
it's  <xld  all  the  same." 

"Catch  me  going  that  way  late  at  night," 
shuddennl  I^)uisa.  "Luckv  mv  work  don't 
lie  that  side  o'  the  house." 

When  Lizzie  went  t-o  assist  the  twins  in 
their  moming  toilet  they  receivtni  her  in 
the  highest  spirits.  ^Vhen  she  a«ked  Lil  if 
sh(»  had  slept  well,  the  child  laughed  cheerily. 

"Like  a  top,  'cept  I  dreauKni  munnny 
had  come  back  from  Ijondon  and  brought 
me  a  little  bicvcle  for  mv  verv  own.  T 
hope  my  drt\-im  '11  come  true." 

"And  I  didn't  dream,  not  even  of  wolves," 
added  Vi. 

Mademoiselle  here  appeared,  and  beckoned 
mysteriously  to  Lizzie.  She  led  the  latter 
into  her  own  bedroom,  and  closed  the  door. 

"Say,"  she  began  in  an  awe-stricken 
whisper—"  but  speak  low  of  fear  of  ze 
children  hearing  and  having  fear-  say,  you 
have  scrt^am  bust  night  when  you  went  out 
fi*om  here.  Did  you — have  you— st^e  /n'm?" 
And  she  looked  round  her  with  a  shudder 
and  clutched  a  chair  back. 

Lizzie  could  not  help  feeling  a  little  creepy 
too,  but  put  on  an  air  of  boldness. 

"  I  did  foolishly  scream.  I  was  rather  low 
and  upset  last  night.  I  stupidly  fancied  1 
saw  a — a — figure  in  the  gallery." 

Mad(»nioiselle  looked  fit  to  drop. 

"  You,  too.  Oh !  it  wjus  no  fancy — no 
bStiae — 1  see  him,  too,  vouce,"  she  went  on, 
approaching   close   to   Lizzie   and   peering   into 


her  face  with  ten'or-stricken  eyes.  *'  It  is  ze 
ghost!"  she  added  in  a  sepulchral  whisper. 

This  was  not  without  its  effect  on 
Lizzie,  who  ooiddn't  help  feeling  a  little 
nervoiLs,  even  in  broad  daylight,  as  she 
crossed  the  galleiy  to  fetch  the  children'^ 
breakfast. 

The  drizzle  continued  all  the  morning:,  and 
when  Lizzie  came  up  alx>ut  noon  to  the 
schoolix>om  she  found  both  twins  looking 
very  cross  and  sulky. 

"Whatever 's  the  matter,  Miss  Vi  ?  " 

"The  matter's  this,"  replied  Vi.  ".SVi*." 
pointing  to  the  door  of  Mademoiselle's  roonu 
where  the  Frenchwoman,  as  iisuaL  had  shut 
herself  up  dii'ectly  the  lessons  wei-t?  over, 
"«/w  has  been  spoiling  our  fun  again/* 

"  What  *s  the  good  of  a  nice  wet  day  like 
this  if  we  can't  liave  a  jolly  play  indoors?" 

"  We  wanted  to  have  a  .  play  at  charades 
in  the  gallery,  same  ns  we  always  do  in 
winter,  and  nuunmy  comes  up  to  see,  and 
claps." 

"  And  how  can  we  play  unless  we  may 
dress   up?" 

"  And  how  can  we  dress  up  unless  we 
may  go  to  the  dressing-up  chest  in  the  big 
window  in  the  gallei-y,  where  all  the  dressing- 
up  things  are  kept — i)urpose  for  us  ?  " 

"Such  lovely  dresses — some  grandpa's,  some 
diwldy's  grandpa's— so  funny  for  gentlemen^s 
dressers,  all  silks  and  satins  and  gold  trim- 
mings, and  l.'vdies'  dit\sse-s,  too,  with  U  ni< 
trains." 

"  We  have  such  fun,  and  we  look  s<» 
grand,  and  nuinuny  always  let«  us,  and  now 
that  tiresome  old  stupid  won't'*;  and  Vi  shook 
her  fist  at  Mademoiselle's  door. 

"But  can't  you  invent  some  other  game. 
Miss  Vi  ?    Battledoiv  and  shuttlecock " 

"So  stupid,"  i>outed  Vi.  "No;  if  we  nia>Ti't 
dress  up,  we  won't  play  in  the  gallery  at 
all.  We  shall  just  have  to  sit  and  luofie 
over  the  fiiv  heiv." 

That  afternoon,  after  his  dinner-hour, 
James  Skene  took  advantage  of  the  butlers 
return  to  Ix^g  for  the  afternoon  out.  Mr. 
Pipkins,  who  had  come  back  from  his  holidiiy 
hi  very  good  hiunour,  and  who  knew  that 
the  footman,  as  well  as  the  i*est  of  the 
household,  would  be  fidly  occupied  during 
the  next  week,  when  there  was  to  be  com- 
pany, willingly  gi*anted  it.  So  Mr.  Skene 
aiTayed  himself  once  ^igain  in  his  fashion- 
able suit  and  set  forth,  apparently  to  fas- 
cinate the  village  maidens  of  Thomleigh. 

He  piussed  out  of  the  park  by  the  jstnith 
gate,  and  was,  of  course,  ^instdntly  es^pied 
by  old  Barnes,  sitting  on  watch  in  his  coign 
of  vantage  at  the  lodge  window.  A  hasty 
pull  the  old  man  gave  his  string,  rang  the 
I  jell  i-ound  his  wife's  neck,  and  brought  the 
latter  hun-ying  from  her  kitchen. 
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"  It  be  the  footman  from  the  house," 
shouted  Barnes  in  her  ear  us  she  passed ; 
"  he's  not  in  livery,  but  I  knows  him — a 
likely- looking  young  man  by  yer  side  on 
the     box,      sits      straight,      and     does      yer 

Mrs.   Barnes  waylaid  Skene  at  the  gate. 

"  ExctiHe  me,  and  please  to  speak  loud,  as 
I  don't  hear  as  well  as  I  did  ;  hut  I  see  as 
you  comes  from  the  house.  We  haven't  much 
to  do  with  the  house  servants  now  ;  they're 
a  new  lot  since  young  mistress  came,  some 
ten  years  or  so  ago,  all  our  old  friends 
dead  and  gone,  or  pensioned  off  like  us,  and 
it's  a  good  step  for  me  to  get  up  to  the 
house.  I  be  so  a-took  up  with  Barnes- 
he's  gettin'  that  old  and  fidgetty " 

Skene  took  his  c^ar — a  very  good  one — oat 
of  his  niouth,  and  stared  at  what  be  con- 
sidered the  eld  bore.  He  had  business  on 
hand,  and  did  not  cai^  to  be  delayed. 

Mrs.  Barnes,  having  got  her  breath,  pro- 
ceeded to  gabble  on. 

"  It's  about  the  young  woman  named  Price 
I  wanted  to  ask." 

Here  Mr.  Skene  suddenly  became  interested. 

He  took  off  his  hat  quite  politely. 


"  Certainly.  Have  I  the  pleasure  of  address- 
ing Mrs,  Barnes,  the  gardener's  mother?" 

She  did  not  catch  his  remark,  and  pro- 
ceeded  irrelevantly — 

"  My  boy  George  is  a-keepin'  company 
with  her,  ever  since  he  was  over  at  Parson 
Joy's,  at  Cranston,  where  her  home  is,  two 
years  ago  and  more,  and  he  brought  her 
here  last  Sunday.  And  now  there's  some- 
thing up  betwixt  'em  ;    they  've  quarrelled." 

Mr.  Skene  suppressed  a  smile  of  delight, 
and  nodded  acquiescence,  with  a  shrug. 

"  Ah  1  it's  true,  is  it  ?  I  thought  as  how 
you'd  know.  We're  that  worritted,  and 
we  can't  get  nothink  out  of  George.  Tou 
wouldn't  know  him  for  the  same  lad— him 
so  easy-going  and  good-tempered  and  even 
—{don't  take  after  his  fatberX  he's  taken  on 
terrible  about  that  girl— here,  you  come  and 
tell  father.    I  see  you  can't  niake  me  hear." 

For  reasons  not  entirely  disint«reBt«d,  Mr. 
Skene  thought  be  might  as  well  hear  tbe 
other  side  of  the  story,  and  suffered  himself 
to   be   led   into   the  "  room  "   to   old   Bamea. 

'*  I  're  a-seed  you  on  the  box  with  that 
new  man,  Boherts,"  b^;an  the  old  coachman, 
nodding  a  welcome  ;    "  you  sit   straight   and 


"II  is  K  sbost,"  she  added. 
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tall,  same  as  I  always  liked  my  footmen  to, 
in  my  day.  And  now,  tell  us  about  this 
pretty  little  bit  of  a  Ally  up  at  the  house 
my  boy's  so  taken  up  with.  Would  she 
go  kind  in  double  harness,   think  you  ? " 

"  That  depends  upon  whom  you  put  her 
with,"  replied  Skene.  •*  Miss  Price  is  a  very 
superior  young  person."  he    added    evasively. 

"  But  with  my  boy  ?  He  don't  seem  able 
to  manage  her  now.  We  can't  make  out 
what's  up  betwixt  'em.  George  is  like  a 
l)ear  with  a  sore  head,  and  won't  hear  her 
named.  He  ain't  got  much  experience  with 
gals ;  and,  bless  you,  they  want  a  lot  o' 
riding,  a-jockeying  past  this  and  a-whippin' 
past  the  other,  a  snaffle  one  day  and  a 
ciurb  the  next " 

Skene  interrupted  him.  He  had  no  desire 
to  hear  anything  about  George,  except  in 
connection  with  Lizzie.  But  he  thought  he 
might  as  well,  as  chance  had  thrown  the 
opportunity  in  his  way,  put  a  nail  in  the 
coffin  of  that  young  man's  prospects. 

**  I  don't  know  anything  of  -your  son,"  he 
said ;  **  but  I  have  the  honour  of  Miss  Price's 
acquaintance  in  the  servants'  hall.  From 
what  I  have  seen  of  her,  I  think  she's  in- 
clined to  look  higher  than  an  outdoor  servant." 

He  repeated  his  la.st  words  loudly,  and 
Mrs.  Barnes,  close  by,  took  them  in. 

'*  Oh  I     Stuck  up,  is  she  ?     She  didn't  seem 
it  the  evenin'  as    she    was    here ;   but,   there, ' 
you  never  know  what  these  gals  is  up  to  I " 

**The  flighty  little  filly!  Thinks  George 
not  good  enough,  do  she  ?  Thrown  'iin  over 
for  something  better,  has  she,  after  all  this 
time?"  grunted  the  old  father.  "Well,  you 
mark  my  words :  If  it 's  you  she 's  setting  her 
cap  at,  with  your  fine  clothes  and  your  aping 
your  master  with  your  fal-lal  manners,  she'd 
better  ha*  stuck  to  George." 

"  If  it 's  outdoor  against  indoor,  she  '11  find 
she's  made  a  mistake.  George  one  o'  these 
days '11  be  head  gardener,  with  a  cottage  of 
his  own,  and  that's  more  than  you  can  look 
foi'ward  to,  a-carryin*  dishes  up  and  down, 
and  a-answerin'  bells ! "  Mrs.  Barnes  shouted 
after  Skene  as  the  latt-er,  disconcerted  at  the 
storm  he  had  raised,  though  he  did  not  choose 
to  show  it,  turned  out  of  the  house  and  away 
down  the  road,  his  hat  set  very  much  on  one 
side,  and  puffing  at  his  big  cigar. 

He  did  not  long  keep  to  the  highway.  After 
a  while  he  turned  off  down  a  by-path  which 
led  through  the  coppice  to  the  Hammer 
Pond.  There*  he  spied  a  stout,  square-set  man, 
standing  under  a  big  tree  by  the  water's 
edge.  He. hailed  him  with  a  low  whistle,  and 
the  stranger  advanced  to  meet  him,  and, 
regardless  of  the  gathering  mist  and  twilight, 
the  two  were  soon  deep  in  conversation. 

There  we  will  leave  them,  and  retiu-n  to 
Thorleigh  Court. 


Its  mistress  returned  fix)m  London  that 
evening,  and  the  big  hall  and  the  galierv 
above  resoimded  with  merry  shout  and 
laughter  of  children's  voices — sufficient  t*) 
scai*e  an  army  of  ghosts.  She  had  brought 
the  bicycle  for  Lil,  the  book  for  Vi,  and  thfj 
twins  were  wild  with  excitement  when  Lizzie 
went  up  to  put  them  to  bed. 

Their  mother  came  up,  as  usuaU  to  say 
gfood-night  to  them.  She  was  leaving  the 
room  when  Mademoiselle  came  in. 

"May  I  have  a  word  with  you,  madame?" 
she  asked  in  French,  and  Lizzie,  when  she 
went  down-stairs,  left  Mrs.  Musgra^e  and 
the  governess  closeted  together. 

Next  morning,  after  breakfast,  James  came 
to  her  with  a  message. 

"Mrs.  Musgi*ave  wants  to  see  you  in  the 
morning-room  at  ten  o'clock." 

She  had  not  spoken  to  him,  except  when 
her  work  absolutely  necessitated  it,  since 
the  evening  he  had  so  insulted  her.  He  had 
waylaid  her  now  in  the  servants'  hall,  and 
stood  with  his  l)ack  to  the  door,  so  that  she 
could  not  escape  talking  to  him. 

"Miss  Price,"  he  began,  " I  'm  awfully  down 
in  my  Inxjts  lately  about  the  way  you've 
been  treating  me.  You've  l>een  cnieU  cruel  I 
— not  but  what  I  deserve  it." 

"I  wish  you'd  let  me  pass.  I  don't  want 
ever  to  speak  to  you  or  hear  a  word  from 
you  again ! " 

"Not  if  I'm'  sorry — very  sorry?  And  1 
am — awfully  sorry  I  annoyed  you  so.  But, 
my  word,  I  couldn't  help  it !  Knowing 
the  sort  of  girl  you  are,  it  was  mad  of  me. 
You  stood  there,  looking  so  pretty,  so  taking, 
so  saucy — oh,  Lizzie " 

"If  you  don't  let  me  pass  I  shall  call  for 
someone  to  come  and  open  the  door." 

"  Don't  be  afraid  of  me,  please,  Lizzie  " — ^he 
was  almost  abject  in  his  humility.  "I  only 
want  to  tell  you  how  awfully  gone  I  am 
on  you,  Lizzie,  and  you  know  it  —  and 
you  don't  care  —  and  you  'r©  making  me 
fit  to  cut  my  throat.  Listen,  Lizzie,  and 
then  you  shall  go.  What  I  wanted  to 
tell  you  was  just  this :  I  'm  coming  into  a 
little  money  —  never  mind  how  (perhaps 
a  rich  uncle's  going  to  die  and  leave  me 
some)  —  anyhow,  very  soon  I  shall  have 
enough  to  chuck  service  and  get  back  to 
town,  and  a  clerkship,  or  something  superior- 
like. I'm  well  eddicated,  you  know,  and 
it's  a  come-down  for  me  to  be  a  footman. 
Now,  Lizzie,  if  thmgs  aren't  going  quiie 
straight  vnth  you,  and  you  want  to  clear 
out  of  this,  too,  or  happen  to  get  the  sack, 
think  of  me.  I  can  give  you  a  capital  hamt\ 
and  I  '11  make  you  an  excellent  husband.  1 
give  you  my  word  I  will.  Lizzie,  just  prv 
mise  me  this ;  just  to  think  about  it— to 
tiurn  it  over." 
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She  looked  at  him  with  scorn,  and  «iid : 

**I  don't  like  you  or  yo^ir  ways,  James 
Skene,  and  you  know  that  well  enough,  and 
you  needn't  trouble  yourself  to  talk  like  this 
to  nui,  I  XKtill  promise  you  something,  indeed 
1  will;  and  that's  never  to  think  of  you  if 
I  can  possibly  help  it.     Let  me  out." 

He  saw  it  was  no  use,  and  moved  away. 
Liizzie  sailed  out  with  all  the  majesty  she 
could  muster. 

Skene  called  after  her,  with  an  ugly  ex- 
pression on  his  face. 

"  You  '11  be  sorry  for  this,  Price.  If  you  're 
hoping  still  for  Barnes,  he's  done  with  you. 
I  heard  it  from  his  own  old  people." 

CHAPTER    VIII. 

DISMISSED  ! 

A     T  the  same  time  that  James  Skene  was 

f\  I  detaining  Lizzie  in  the  servants'  hall, 
^r*V^  Mademoiselle  was  having  another  in- 
terview with  Mrs.  Musgrave  in  the 
morning-room.  Mademoiselle's  little  ferret's 
eyes  wei^e  fixed  intently  on  the  lady. 

"  I  am,  indeed,  both  disappointed  and  dis- 
tressed at  what  you  tell  me.  Mademoiselle," 
Mrs.  Musgrave  was  saying.  **  Such  a  nice- 
looking  girl,  and  so  particularly  recommended 
by  her  clergyman's  wife.  Just  the  superior 
Bort  of  girl  I  wanted  about  the  children.  It 
is  most  disappointing  and  annoying.  Dear 
little  Lily,  I  hope  she  has  not  really  been 
much  frightened!" 

'*I  cannot  zay  zat,"  said  Mademoiselle. 
*'Ze  girl  she  was  at  making  scenes,  and  at 
saying  she  see  ze  ghost,  and  at  throwing 
cries,  to  make  you  tremble.  I  did  scold  her. 
I  say  to  her—*  Zere  is  no  spectre,  you  make 
ze  imbecile.'  But  she  say  she  see  him,  one, 
two  times,  she  hear  tell  of  him  from  ze  old 
domestics.  Ze  children  had  fright,  zey  not 
sleep  zemselves  ;  I  sit  by  zem,  I  console  zem. 
I  forbid  her  to  zen  speak  of  ze  spectre,  and 
zen  I  come,  madame,  and  I  say  it  you,"  she 
added  with  a  shrug. 

"Most  silly!  Not  at  all  the  sort  of  person 
to  have  to  do  with  children.  I  am  immensely 
obliged  to  you,  Mademoiselle,  for  your  warn- 
ing and  your  watchful  care.  Even  without 
the  other  matter  of  which  you  spoke  to  me 
last  night,  it  is  enough  to  make  me  dismiss 
her.  In  fact,  I  doubt  whether  she  ought  to 
remain  with  the  children  any  longer." 

"Not  one  day,  madame,  if  you  permit  me 
make  you  an  advice— not  one  day." 

"Besides  the  bad  example  to  the  other 
servants  by  her  goings  on  with  the  footman, 
as  you  tell  me.  I  cannot  have  any  giddy, 
unsteady  ways  like  that  here." 

"My  poor  little  eh&ries,  Vi  and  Lil.  She 
Till  go  at  vonre?"  and  Mademoiselle  gave 
Mrs.  Musgrave  a  keen  glance  of  inquiry. 


"I  will  consider,"  said  that  lady,  laying 
her  hand  on  the  1h»1I.  "  I  shall  see  her 
now,  so  you  need  not  remain.  Made- 
moiselle." 

It  was  Lizzie  herself  who  answered  the 
morning-room  bell,  and  Mademoiselle  had  to 
pop  inside  the  half-open  drawing-room  door 
to  avoid  meeting  her  in  the  hall. 

Mrs.  Musgrave  looked  up  as  Lizzie  entt^red, 
and  placed  hei*self  in  a  stiff  position. 

"  Price,"  she  began,  "  I  have  sent  for  you 
— to  tell  you— that  I  am  sorry — that  I  cannot 
keep  you— any  longer  in  my  service.  I  have 
been " 

"  Oh  !  ma'am  !  " 

Lizzie's  surprise  and  consternation  were  so 
spontaneous,  that  Mrs.  Musgrave  involun- 
tarily paused  and  looked  up  at  her. 

"I  am  very  soiTy  for  you — you  are  very 
young — and  very — attractive " 

"That's  what  Mrs.  Joy — what  everybody 
says,  ma'am,"  blurted  out  poor  Lizzie,  on 
the  verge  of  tears.  "  I  can't  help  that, 
ma'am,  but  please  to  tell  me  why  I  've  not 
given  satisfaction." 

"  I  don't  consider  you  quite  the  sort  of 
girl  to  be  with  children " 

"  I  'm  sure  I  'm  vei'y  fond  of  them,  ma'am." 

"  Perhaps.  But  I  require  someone  with 
more  self-control,  moi-e  common-sense.  From 
what  I  hear  you  are  highly  excitable, 
nervous,  easily  alarmed.  That  does  not  do 
with  children." 

"Oh,"  thought  Lizzie,  "som€»one  has  told 
her  about  my  seeing  the  ghost."  "  Indeed, 
ma'am,"  she  said  aloud,  "I  know  I  do 
sometimes  let  my  feelings  nm  away  with 
me,  but,  I  assure  you,  not  before  the  young 
ladies.  I  'm  most  careful  with  such  young 
and  delicate " 

"  I  don't  want  to  hear  any  excuses.  I 
will  give  you  a  character,  nay,  even  re- 
commend you,  if  you  will  take  my  ad%'ice 
and  try  for  a  quieter  place,  a  smaller  house, 
where  you  will  lye  more  under  the  eye  of  an 
experienced  mistress.  I  don't  wish  to  be 
hard  on  anyone,  but  I  must  consider  my 
children  first." 

She  looked  up  at  Lizzie  again.  The  little 
face,  so  utterly  woe  -  begone,  would  have 
touched  a  far  harder  heart  than  Mrs.  Mus- 
grave's.  After  all,  she.  thought  to  herself, 
the  girl  may  be  veiy  silly  and  giddy,  but 
she  does  not  look  ba<l.     She  relented. 

"  Of  course,  you  may  stay  out  your  month. 
I  hiul  thought — but  it  would  not  be  con- 
venient with  tlie  house  full  — to  make  a 
sudden  change.  But  if  you  hear  of  anything 
to  suit  you,  you  may  go  at  once.". 

And  Lizzie  left  the  room,  too  dinnfoimded 
to  find  words. 

She  went  to  her  own  room,  and,  sitting 
down  on  the  bed,  thought  the  matter  ever. 
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"There's  been  a  plot  to  get  ii<l  of  iiie. 
Louisa,  uf  collide,  iH-cnuftf  she's  mo  Hilly  about 
Jauies  and  is  jealous,  and  she  saw  what  be 
tried  to  Ail  thftt  evening,"  and  Lizzie  i-eddened 
■with  shame  at  the  niei-e  reinembntnec. 

No  one  said  anything  exactly  to  her,  but 
as  she  went  about  her  work  she  felt  that 
the  news  of  her  dismissal  was  alt  over  the 
house,  and  she  liad  to  liear  covert  jilies  and 
innuendoes  as  l>est  she  might. 

She  did  not  see  the  twins  till  she  took  up 
the  tea.    They  then  both  rushed  at  her. 

"  Oh  1  Price,  it 's  not  true  you  're  going 
away  ? " 

Lizzie  nod<1ed  her  head  sadly. 

"We  wouldn't  )>elieve  it  when  Ma'ainzelle 
told  us,  nor  would  George  Bames^ — -" 

"George  Barnes?" 

*'  Yes,   when  we    told  him.      We    met    him 


" '  Be^ng  your  pardon,  Mias  Vi  uxl  Mi* 
Lil.  but  do  you  luind  telling  me  i(  thi.-  L- 
tiue  :  I  hear  from  Louisa '" 

"From  Louisa?" 

" '  That    your    maid     Uzzie    is  h^Ihk  ii 

"'Do  you  call  her  Li^ie?'  we  said.' 
*"I  used,'   saya   he   quite   low.     'Awisbi-' 
goin'  away  ? '  he  aslts  again,  louder. 

"'Yee,'  we   answered,    'it's  quite  i™ 
it's    horrid.      We    like    Ijzzie,    we  lov, 

and  pretty.  Don't  tou  iM 
You  know  her?'  But  lie  didtl 
'ent  on  paring  awayatal«i>J 
the  stem  of  a  lily  till  I  thought  he'd  cu 
it  too  short.  'It's  horrid  her  havinft  l"  P 
and  rvihbish,  too  '—and  Vi  waxed  indignm'- 
'only  because  Mademoiselle  says  she's  JiiiJi- 
Giddy!    Why,    1  get  giddy,   too,  io  » 


She's 


"  Oh  I    Price,  it's  sot  true  you're  golBg  iway?" 


grave, 
flowers,  I 
Sunday- 


going  after  flowers  for  daddy's 
m  know  we  always  put  fresh 
r  own  Helves,  ho  that  it's  nice  for 

,  yes ;  but  George  Bamen  ?  " 

came  up  wit))  the  lilies,  and  lit-  touched 


Don't  you,  Barnes? '  But  he  didn't  mat*  s^! 
answer,  only  turned  away  to  piclc  anoili'-; 
flower,  and  said  to  himself,  as  it  were-*? 
little  Lizzie  that  was — giddy  I'" 

Lizzie  abruptly  left  the  room. 

■Oh!  Vi."  exclaimed  her  more  Wnl^ 
hciirlt-d  sister,  "  you  've  made  Price  crv '. 


Times: 


IUABITY  —  that  macb  ■  abused 
word— 18  complex  in  it«  work- 
luga.  It  haH  man  J  degrees; 
1  will  define  two.  There  Is 
the  coante  sort  of  charity. 
which  dlBpenses  bresd  out  ot 
a  snpeTfluity  ot  riches,  and 
expects,  in  return,  gratitude 
both  loud  and  lavloh.  And 
there  Is  the  heartsome  charity,  which  delicately 
seeks  t«  heal  the  bruised  soul,  and  goee  out' 
of  its  way  to  help  In  such  a  manner  that  the  bene- 
Hted  do  not  wince  and  cry  out,  "  O  Lord,  how 
long— how  lonKl"  This  second  sort  of  clioritj 
springs  only  from  the  simple  and  pure-niiiided ; 
It  ahonld  rather  be  called  compasMon,  with  the 
wotd  i>frfne  before  It. 

And  this  Divine  compassion  is  verj-  rare. 


She  was  gaunt  and  grim  and  grey  1 

So  gaunt,  that  Time  seemed  Ut  have  taken  a 
meTcilesB  pleasure  in  accentuating  the  hard  cheek- 
bones, the  stiff  rigidity  of  the  figure,  the  wiry 
harshness  of  the  bands  ol  hair  bo  poeitively 
!4moothed  down  on  each  side  of  the  long,  flesbless 
face.  So  grim,  that  even  children  shrank  from 
her,  hushed  into  awesome  silence,  and  gay  maidens 
felt  abashed,  as  U  laughter  sounded  like  mockery 
when  indulged  in  In  her  presence.  So  grey,  that 
colour  seemed  to  fade  in  approaching  her  en- 
vironment, and  the  very  atmosphere  became  per- 
vaded with  the  same  dull,  leaden  hue  as  her 
cheeks,  her  eyes,  her  clothes. 

We  called  her  "The  Grey  Lady,"  after  Merri- 
man's  novel. 

Her  real  name  was  Janet  Blair,  and,  as  the  name 
reveals,  she  was  of  Scotch  descent.  Nobody  knew 
her  past  history ;  we  surmised  she  had  seen  better 
days;  but,  unlike  most  of  ne  at  Claverton  House, 
she  did  not  dwell  on  them  in  oonversation — in 
fact,  she  never  conversed.  She  was  wrapped  up 
in  an  impenetrable  reserve,  thick  as  the  grey  fur 
cloak  she  always  folded  about  her. 

But  the  excellent  quality  ot  her  clothes,  thongh 


sadly  old-fashioned  in  cut,  the  thickness  of  her 
best  black  silk,  the  solidity  of  her  gold  wat«b 
and  cbain,  antique  and  massive  as  they  were, 
tolil  their  own  tale  without  any  words  from  her. 

Her  present  occupation  was  needlework,  the 
finest  embroidery  on  the  finest  linen.  Mrs.  Coates, 
the  landlady,  matle  an  exception  in  her  favour, 
and  allowed  her  to  use  the  sitting-rooro  in  the 
daytime  when  the  rest  of  the  household  were 
absent  on  their  various  avocations. 

But  she  hod  no  Are  unlesn  she  paid  for  iti 

Here,  from  dawn  to  dark,  by  the  window,  sal 
Janet  Blair  sewing,  with  the  grey  fur  cloak  on 
her  Hhouldenj.  The  frosted  pones  and  the  wire 
blinds  prevented  full  daylight  from  falling  on 
her  work ;  yet  hour  after  hour  she  went  on 
sewing,  motionless  save  for  the  busy  fingers  thut 
never,  never  paused. 

At  noon,  with  scrupulous  care,  she  folded  the 
linen  in  tissue-paper,  and  went  down-stairs  for 
her  meal.  This  she  at«  in  solemn  silence,  regard- 
less of  any  attempts  to  draw  her  out — for  it  was 
sadly  true  that  man;  of  the  flippant  young  people 
were  only  too  ready  to  make  fun  out  of  her  odd 
ways  and  quaint  manner  of  dress. 

But  Janet  Blair  behaved  as  if  she  knew  the 
whole  world  was  against  her,  and  she  defied  it  to 
do  its  worst.  Her  attitude  was  both  aggressive 
and  forbidding,  and  her  speech,  when  tt  came, 
was  short  and  severe. 

Her  meal  over,  she  resumed  her  work,  and  at 
dusk  the  still  figure  was  atltcbing— stitching  Just 
a  little  faster  than  before.  As  the  lights  came 
and  the  boarders  trooped  In,  the  "Grey  I^dy" 
glided  away. 

Week  in  and  week  out.  her  life  never  changed, 
and  the  dingy  sitting-room  seemed  like  a  haunted 
apartment,  and  Imperfect  without  her  presence. 
Instinctively,  as  one  entered,  the  first  glance  In 
the  dusky  twilight  was  towards  the  bent  grey 
figure,  and  one  fonnd  oneself  listening  for  the 
rustle  as  she  folded  the  tissue  -  paper,  and  the 
creak  of  the  chair  on  the  bare  boards  as  she 
wearily  moved  it  bock. 

Janet  Blair  had  an  appalling  sort  of  fascination 
for  me.    Had  she  always  l^een  like  thist    Was  her 
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future  to  be  the  nHine?  No  pIsBEure.  no  lireak  i:i 
the  awful  monotony  nf  work,  food,  sleep ;  und 
sleep,  food,  work,  nil  over  again.  And  lb  did  not 
take  an  acute  o>K<erver  to  discover  from  the 
pinched,  pallid  li)iN  that  Iwo  out  of  these  three 
items  In  her  existence  were  .sadly  insulticicnt. 

Time  went  on,  and  broujchl  its  chantn-»  evi-ri  to 
Janet  Blair, 

tier  eyesight  ii;ntdiially  failed,  iind  lier  vm- 
ptoyers    Ijegan    to    llnd   fault  with    tlic  (Quality  of 

One  evening,  and  the  gn-y  Hfiure  was  not  to  be 
defined  in   the  rtowIuk  gloom  in   Wa  uccu^lonied 

It  was  out  lieekiiig  fur  work  t 

For  weeks  it  sought  aii<l  sought  in  vain.  The 
poor,  watery  eyes  told  their  own  sad  tale ;  aii'l  if 
she  would  only  have  realised  It,  the  poor  brave 
woman  might  have  xaveit  herself  the  sickening 
search.  The  sight  was  failin;^,  and  too  aoon  would 
she  l>e  blind. 

We  all  shrank  from  telling  her.  for  we  did  not 
know  how  much  she  knew.  Somuboily  made  her 
an  olfer  to  go  with  her  to  on  eye  hospital :  it  was 
rejected.  Another  displayed  D  case  of  spectacles, 
and  trumped  up  a  tale  about  buying  the  lot  from 
a  starving  man,  and  asked  her  to  accept  which- 
ever pair  suited  her.  She  surveyed  the  tniy  with 
a  stony   glare,   said,   "No"  abruptly,  and  walked 

She  was  utterly  unapproachable,  try  her  which 
way  you  would.  Yet  how  could  we  let  her  starve 
in  our  very  midst  and  not  hold  out  a  hand  to  help? 

"As  long  as  ever  she  pays  for  a  beil  and  break- 
fast, I'll  not  turn  her  out— she  is  so  respectable," 
said  Mrs.  Coates  In  her  judicial  sort  of  way,  and 
we  all  felt  no  more  could   l)e  expected  of  her. 


respectable,"  wu 
various   tones  of 

wilhoul 


Hut  she  did  more,  thou;-h  I  think  I  alone  Iniiw 
of  It.  She  let  her  earn  the  money  for  her  bed 
ond  breakfast  by  helping  with  household  matt«H 
when  the  lodgers  were  away. 

I  walked  in  unexpectedly  one  afternoon,  anil 
fonnd  Janet  Blair  washiug  the  stairs ! 

"Just  for  the  time  being,"  n'marked  Mrs. 
Coates,  rather  ashamed  at  her  kindness  being 
discovered.  "She  can't  do  even  that  properly; 
but  she  is  so  respectable  I  can't  make  up  my 
mind  to  turn  her  out." 

And  this  phrase.   "She  is  s 
repeated    among   the   others   i 
contempt— for    is    a    person    ever    do 
finding  fellow-creatures  to  kick  him  or  lier  f 

Janet  Blrtir  thawed  so  far  as  lo  let  one  of  as 
accompany  her  one  day  to  a  registry  Oilice  tor 
servontn.  She  was  goinji  to  Xrs  for  a  place  as 
housekeeper. 

"  Nobody  shall  say  I  hare  left  a  tilone  un- 
turned," she  vouchsafed  grimly,  on  her  way  ta 
this  new  attempt. 

The  personage  who  presided  at  the  desk  had 
no  vacancy  on  her  books,  but  said  it  she  likHl  to 
sit  and  wait  there,  she  might  lake  lier  chance  of 
somebody  coming  to  inquire. 

Looking  stilTer  and  starcher  than  ever,  she  sat 
down  on  a  chair  against  the  wall,  in  company 
with  a  few  giggling  females  of  the  housemaid 
class.  Their  remarks  at  her  prim  austerity  were 
pert,  and  intentionally  audible.  But  Janet  sat  oo. 
immovable  as  a  stone.  Not  a  muscle  moved,  not 
an  eyelid  quivered. 

Twice  she  waa  called  out  to  be  interriewed. 

Once  to  a  portly  boarding-house  mLstiess,  witli 
a  gold  jnnrf-nrz.  and  diamond  rings  on  her  si^ed, 
ungloved    bands.     She    was    accompanied    by  u 
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over-dressed  younje  wom.'ui.  presumalily 
her  daughUr. 

"  What 's  your  age  ? "" 

'■  Fifty-one." 

"Your  previous  experience?" 

"Have  you  any  refereiici!st" 

"  N'o." 

"What  on  earth  made  you  think  of 
applyind  for  the  place,  then!"  said  tlie 
lady  hnpatientl)'. 

"  I  am  cnpable  of  the  work,"  said 
Janet  i^tolidly, 

"Oh,  yes;  ami  honest  and  res|)ect- 
ftble,  I've  no  doubt,"  Interrupted  the 
other  in  ft  fretful  tone ;  "  but  I  must 
liiive   somebody  a  little   more— present - 

Junft  ^ave  an  ironical  l>ow  and 
H'Kiked  stnii({htly  back  to  her  place. 

Tlio  second  time  was  to  ii  young 
widow,  nervous  and  ill  at  ea.se.  A  child 
of  seven  or  ei^ht  sat  on  her  knee. 

'*  I  want  to  take  someboiiy  Imek  with 
nu',*'  she  began  in  a  fiutterj'  way.  "I 
livi?  ill  the  country,  and" — with  a  de- 
precating Bmile — "friends  declare  I  am 
too  young  to  live  alone.  Mra.  D- — 
Nijs  you  lire  perfectly  respectable,  an<l, 
iildee<l,  you  look  it." 

The  applicant  tiMghtly  winced,  but 
maile  no  reply. 

"You  can  cook?" 


"  And  keep  a 

'■  Yes." 

"  And  are  quite  steady  J  " 

•'  Yes." 

"  Well,  I  can't  remember  if  there  Is  anything 
more  I  ought  to  ask,"  putting  her  hand  feebly. to 
her  head;  "is  there,  Chickie  darlingT  We  mu.sl 
have  a  housekeeper,  you  know." 

"But  must  she  be  ho  old  and  uglyj"  asked 
the  child,  puckering  ita  mouth.  "  Mr.  HowanI 
won't    come    to    the    house    any    more— Hhe   will 


fri>(ht« 


him." 


"  Hush,  darling,"  said  the  widow,  reddening, 
itnit  speaking  with  a  slight  stummcr.  "But  per- 
li;il>s  Chickie  ia  right;  she  always  is.  you  know. 
It  i.s  not  exactly  your  bad  looks,  l>iit  you  do  seem 
n)  tliin  ;  they  night  .Hiiy  I  starved  you.  Countrj' 
fiilk  are  no  Mcandalous,  one  must  be  careful.  There. 
that   is  all,  I  think.    In  there  anything  to  pay?" 

Shf  fumbled  with  a  sealskin  purse,  but  Janet 
wiivoil  it  aside,  and  the  grey  cloak  left  the  room, 
walking  as   siruiglitly  ak  she  had  cn- 


slt  down  again.      lu- 


te n-d   i 

But   Janet    Blair  did   not 

"A    little   of   that   goes 

in:irkc'<l.    And  that  was  the 

"Have    you   no   friendsr 


"No  relations*" 

Them  was  a  quick  catch  in  the  woman's  breath. 
u'i  If  -she  iuwl  been  struck  suddenly,  but  her 
,s  composed. 


"  I  m  capable  ol  the  work,"  stid  Janet  itolldly. 

"When  people  are  poor,  it  seoma  they  must 
be  stripped   naked    before  charity  condescends  to 

And  this  was  the  only  approach  to  a  conlldenee 
that  Janet  Blair  ever  made. 

Soon  after,  the  grey  cloak  disappeared  and  was 
replaced  by  a  shabby  <lrab  shawl.  A  little  later, 
and  the  wat^^h  and  chain  were  gone,  while  the 
grey  lipa  tightened  even  more  firmly  one  over 
the  other.  • 

By  this  time  she  had  ceased  \q  work  for  Mrs. 
Coates.  The  latter  found  "she  could  not  make 
favourites." 

Then  Janet  Blair  became  ill.  and  she  lay  in  her 
weakness  and  whiteness,  with  her  face  upturned 
to  the  sky,  as  if  she  were  dead.  There  was  never 
a  sob  nor  a  groan  from   that  still  cubicle  in  the 

But  Mrs.  Coates's  patience  became  exhausted. 
"It  people  were  ill.  they  must  go  to  the  hospital; 
such  conduct  frightened  away  other  lodgers." 

So  Janet  Blair,  sick  and  half-dazed,  rose  from  the 
hard  bed  grudged  her,  and,  hunted  from  jhedge 
and  tlitch,  had  no  refuge  but  the  street  gutter. 

Dauntless  even  now.  she  made  a  last  elfort 
against  dos|iair,  and  for  two  or  three  weeks 
brought  in  money  to  pay  for  a  bed,  but  XaoV. 
neither  sup  nor  iiite.  The  bed  was  given  and  no 
questions  asked.  Such  is  the  way  of  the  world. 
She  slunk  away  in  the  morning  liefore  we  were 
up.  and  crept  baik  like  a  ghost  in  the  friendly 
darkness  of  night. 

But  even  this  was  not  t«  lie  for  long. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

/£  had  trudged  along'  the  same 
beat,  he  had  delivered 
letters  at  the  same  houses, 
for  years  and  years.  His 
hair  had  grrown  greyer,  his 
moustache  fiercer,  his  eyes 
keener,  and  his  tones 
gruffer,  but  he  was  not 
much  changed  except  for 
these  developments.  His 
step  was  quicker,  and  his 
double  knock  louder  and 
sharper  than  any  other 
postman's.  The  servants 
on  his  beat  did  not  like  him.  He  was  so  per- 
emptory, so  gruff  and  impatient.  Woe  betide  her 
who  had  to  open  the  door  that  possessed  no  letter- 
box ! 

One   sunny    morning    the    little    postman  had   a 
postcard    to    deliver    at  such  a  door.      He  gave  a 
knock    that    would    have    made    a    nervous    person 
jump. 
'♦  Trat  I    T'rat ! " 

Then  with  a  frown  he  waited.  He  glanced 
down  at  the  tiresome,  insignificant  postcard,  and 
was  further  incensed  when  he  saw  that  it  was 
addressed  in  a  large,  sprawling  hand  to  "Miss 
Roeina  Lily  Smith." 

'^  Some  fool  writing  to  a  servant  girl,"  he 
muttered,  and  then,  as  postcards  are  public  pro- 
perty, he  turned  it  over  and  read — 

"  Mr  DABLiKO  Rose,— I  'm  workin'  hard,  and 
hope  p'r*aps  soon  to  get  a  rise  so  as  we  can  marry. 
Be  true  to  your  sweetheart,  dear. — Bob." 

The  door  was  opened  at  last,  and  with  a  cynical 
curve  of  his  grey  moustache,  the  postman  handed 
in  the  card. 

She  was  a  little,  slight  thing  with  a  white  face 
and  tired  eyes,  even  at  this  early  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing. But  as  she  took  the  postcard  her  small,  thin 
face  blushed  rosy  red,  and  her  eyes  ^hone  blue 
and  glad. 

*'  Oh,  thank  you ! "  she  exclaimed  involuntarily, 
and  the  cynical  look  left  the  postman's  face  under 
that  bright  smile  of  hers. 

But  as  he  trudged  on  to  the  next  house  he 
muttered,  "  Two  young  idiots ! "  and  frowned 
deeper  than  ever.  He  was  a  confirmed  old 
bachelor,  and  his  next  knock  was  sharper  and 
louder  still. 

The  following  morning  he  had  no  letter  or  post- 
card for  No.  172,  Queen's  Road.  As  he  passed  the 
house  his  sharp  grey  eyes  glanced  in  at  one  of  the 
lower  windows,  and  saw  a  little  pale  face  pressed 
against  the  panes.    A  smile  broke. out  on.it  as  she 


met  his  glance,  and  she  did  not  look  disappointed 
when  he  passed  the  gate.  Yet  the  postman  frowned 
again,  and  muttered  irascibly,  "Surely  the  girl 
doesn't  expect  a  postcard  every  day?"  The  next 
morning  he  looked  amongst  his  bundle  of  letters — 
for  no  particular  reason,  of  course — and  came 
upon  another  postcard  addressed  to  Miss  Rosin  a 
Lily  Smith. 

"  Young  idiot,  wasting  his  money ! "  he  said.  He 
did  not  read  this  postcard.  "I  don't  want  any 
more  silly  rubbish,"  he  declared  fiercely  to  himself. 
He  was  not  kept  waiting  this  time.  He  had  barely 
time  to  finish  his  knock  befoi-e  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  same  neat  little  servant.  Her  face 
was  all  alight  with  eagerness,  and  she  took  the 
card  with  another  rosy  blush  and  a  smile. 

As  the  fierce  little  postman  hurried  on  with  his 
letters,  he  felt  glad  that  he  had  not  had  to  dis- 
appoint that  eager  face.  "  She  'd  have  made  such 
a  fuss ;  women  are  so  totichy,"  he  said  gruffly.  He 
had  a  way  of  talking  to  himself  on  his  long 
rounds,  which  perhaps  accounted  for  his  abrupt- 
ness or  impatient  silence,  as  the  case  might  be, 
with  the  servants  who  opened  the  doors  to  him. 

Every  alternate  morning  he  had  a  postcard  for 
Miss  Rosina  Lily  Smith,  and  always  the  door  was 
opened  by  the  young  lady  herself,  and  the  same 
blush  and  smile  greeted  the  little  postman  with 
his  postcard.  Sometimes  on  the  intermediate  days 
he  would  have  to  stop  at  No.  172  to  deliver 
letters  for  some  of  the  other  inmates,  and  Rose 
would  open  the  door  as  usual,  and  smile  and  wish 
him  good-morning.  But  the  smile  was  not  the 
same.  She  had  a  special  one  for  postcard  morning. 
So  for  weeks  it  went  on,  and  the  little  postman 
and  the  little  servant  grew  quite  friendly.  He 
was  as  gruff  as  ever,  but  she  did  not  seem  to  mind. 
She  told  him  once,  with  her  blush  and  smile,  that 
"Bob  wrote  on  postcards  'cos  they  were  cheaper 'n 
letters." 

And  the  postman  kept  the  remark  that  it  was 
"absurd  extravagance  any  way"  to  himself  till  he 
was  out  of  her  hearing.  And  he  never  once 
glanced  at  the  postcards  again.  They  were  such 
*•  awful,  mawkish  rubbish,"  you  know. 

CHAPTER    n. 

ONE  Sunday  evening   the  little    postman   saw 
her  and  her  Bob.    She  looked  very  pretty 
and  young    and   happy  in   her    neat    best 
hat,    and    she    was     hanging    on    to    his 
stalwart    arm,  proud  and    content.      The    postman 
was  behind  them,  and  he  followed  them  some  way. 
"  Just  to  see  for  myself  what  two  young  idiots  in 
love  look  like,"   he  told  himself  with   unnecessary 
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"Oh,  thank  fan  I"  «h«  exclalHc4.— ;>.  I113:.. 


fieroeDWB.  He  bsw  that  Bob  had  a  good,  honest 
(ftM,  and  was  lookinK  down  into  Roee'B  blue  eyes 
with  tendemeu  and  pride  as  great  as  her  own,  and 
lie  (cave  a  sigh   of  relief. 

"  Thej  look  as  idiotic  aa  I  thonfrht  the;  would," 
he  mnCtered  grimly,  and  iuit  then  Ro^<e  oaagbt 
eight  of  him.  She  grew  pink  all  over,  and  looked 
at    him    with   a    smile    which    said,   as  plainly   aa 

■'  Look  at  my  Bob  ;   isn't  he  wonderful  i  " 

The  postman  tried  to  hurry  past  them,  but  she 
stopped  him,  and  the  three  stood  talking  for  a 
little  while.  Then  the  little  poetmau  moved 
abmptly  oS,  and  he  heanl  Bob  siky — 

"  Ram  sort  of  cove.  Rose ;    seems  disagreeable." 

He  listened  eagerly  for  the  reply. 

"Oh,  no,  Bob,  de^ir.  it's  only  his  way;  he's 
awfully  kind.  I  think." 

Soon  after  thin  she  opened  the  door  one  morninir. 
radiant  in  her  best  ifrey  dre.-^s.  with  a  little  pink 
bow  at  her  throat.  There  was  no  postcard  for 
her,  but  she  laughed  and  naid — 


"I've  cot  a  day   off.     Rob  and 
into  the  country  for  the  'ole  day  \ 


She  was  so  happy  and  glad,  that  the  gruff  Uult 
postman  actually  smiled  at  her  and  said  : 

"  I  hope  yon  11  enjoy  yourself,  my  dear." 

"  Thanks,  I  shall,  rather  I "  she  cried  :  and  be 
went  on  to  the  next  house  and  banged  fi«ri:i'lT  ■: 
the  door,  and  grumbled  savagely  because  h^  t^ 
kept  waiting,  to  make  up  for  his  momentary  ■a.- 
usiial  softness. 

A  few  days  later  she  told  him  that  Bob  t^i 
written  to  tell  her  he  had  got  a  rise. 

"He  wants  me  to  marry  him  now,"  she  'a.I 
shyly,  and  hurriedly  shut  the  door  on  him  af>r 
she  had  said  it. 

The  next  morning  she  came  to  the  doiM'.  pa]'' 
heavy-eyed,  aud  miserable.  There  was  no  po-:- 
card  for  her,  and  she  took  the  letters  li»ilt-*> 
and  without  a  smite. 

"What's  np  now!  Quarrelled,  1  suppose.  Tt'} 
all  do.  and  then  make  it  up  witli  kisae*.  Bai: 
they  're  all  alike '. "  So  said  the  little  po^tc^ 
to  himself ;  but  when  the  next  morning  hr  \^ 
iiothihg  to  deliver  at  No.  172.  he  loiteivd  I'trani.t  > 
past  the  gate.  He  saw  a  pale,  anxious  litt!:^  tji- 
looking  forth  from  a  window,  and   he  notiiyr.  ;U' 
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the  anxiety  deepened  as  he  went  his  way  to  the 
next  house. 

For  the  next  two  days  there  was  nothing  to  be 
delivered  by  the  morning:  post  at  No.  172.  And 
each  day  the  postman  saw  that  small,  miserable 
face  pressed  against  the  window  panes. 

''  Lazy  hussy  1  She  ought  to  be  at  her  work," 
he  mattered  fiercely.  And  for  those  two  days  he 
was  in  a  very  bad  temper  indeed,  and  his  knocks 
were  something  terrible. 

The  third  morning  there  was  a  letter  for  No.  172, 
but  no  postcard.  Rose  came  to  the  door,  and  the 
little  postman  glared  at  her.  How  dare  she  grow 
thinner  and  paler  like  that? 

"  There 's — ^no  postcard,"  he  said  gruffly,  and 
glared  at  her  harder  than  ever. 

She  did  not  even  blush.  But  the  tears  rushed 
to  her  prlBtty,  sad  blue  eyes. 

''  No,"  she  said  dully  ;  *^  it  *s  iall  up  between  Bob 
and  me.*' 

And  as  she  shut  the  door  the  postman  heard  a 
little  strangled  sob :  such  a  pitiful,  despairing  little 
sob  it  was,  and  it  rang  in  his  ears  all  day. 

So  it  went  on.  A  fortnight  passed,  and  there 
was  no  postcard  for  No.  172,  and  Rose  seemed  to 
dwindle  away.  She  grew  smaller  and  whiter,  and 
her  eyes  seemed  larger  and  very  weary.  The  post- 
man decided  that  he  must  do  something  for 
this  luckless  young  couple.  Not  that  he  had 
any  sympathy  with  them,  but  they — spoilt  his 
digestion.  He  did  not  relish  his  food,  or  his  pipe, 
or  his  paper,  as  he  had  formerly  done.  It  must 
be  indigestion,  of  course.  Everything  bad  is  in- 
digestion in  these  days,  and  somehow  they  were 
the  cause  of  it.  So  he  would  interfere,  and  see 
what  he  could  do. 

**  I  've  never  interfered  with  folks  yet  I  'm 
eA  old  fool,  and  shan't  get  thanked  for  my  pains, 
I  expect;  but  I  can't  stand  those  eyes — ikiej  spoil 
my  digestion  I " 

And  his  own  were  very  bright  as  he  made  this 
speech  to  himself  in  his  usual  fierce,  abrupt  manner. 


CHAPTER  III. 

THE  next  morning  he  had  a  letter  to  deliver 
at   No.   172,  and  when  Rose  came  to  the 
door    he   exclaimed,  without   any  preface 
whatever — 
"  -Why  don't  you  write  to  him  f " 
She    started.     **I  don't — know — 'is  new  address," 
she  faltered. 

"Humph!"  grunted  he,  and  walked  off  without 
another  word.  "  So  the  young  rascal 's  gone  and 
left  her,  has  he  1  That 's  a  polite  way  of  saying 
lie  's  gone  away,  I  suppose?"  he  thought.  This 
^waa  Saturday,  and  that  evening  he  went  on  his 
usual   beat. 

At  a  large  house  into  which  new  people  had 
lately  moved,  he  had  a  package  to  deliver  too  large 
t>o  pro  into  the  letter-box.  He  gave  his  loud  four- 
fold  knock,  and  after  a  few  moments  the  door  was 


opened  by  a  good-looking  young  groom.    His  face 
was  haggard  and  gloomy.    "  We  're  all  at  sixes  and 

sevens  yet  awhile "    he    began,    and    then    was 

arrested  by  the  fixed   glare  of  the  postman. 

He  gave  a  dreary  little  laugh. 

"  Oh,  you  're  the  chap  as  Rose  and  me  met 
onoe  on  a  Sunday,"  he  said. 

The  postman  for  once  in  his  life  dissembled  hi3 
feelings,  and  kept  his  rage  in  check. 

"■  Yes,"  he  answered  with  a  gulp ;  "  and  look  here, 
will  you  come  some  time  to-morrer — to— to  see  me, 
you  know  ? " 

♦* Where  d'you  live?" 

The  postman  gave  his  address. 

"  PVaps  I  will — I  Ve  got  nothing  to  do,  any  way," 
said  Bob  ungraciously. 

The  next  morning  the  little  postman  did  not  go 
to  church  as  usual,  in  case  Bob  should  turn  up. 
But  the  morning  passed,  and  the  afternoon,  and 
half  the  evening   before  he  appeared. 

"■  I  don't  know  why  I  've  come,  but  I  do  get  so 
sick  of  myself,"   he  said  gloomily. 

His  host  pushed  a  chair  forward,  and  going  to ' 
a  cupboard,  brought  forth  a  bottle  and  two  glasses. 

"We'll  have  a  smoke,  and  just  a  drop "  he 

began. 

"  Not  me,  thanks — I  'm  a  teetotaller,"  said  Bob, 
and  a  dull  flush  rose  to  his  brow. 

"A  teetotaller,  are  you?" 

Bob  suddenly  faced  him. 

"  I  'm  one  as  don't  know  when  he  's  'ad  enough," 
he  said  clearly. 

There  was  a  silence.  The  postman  looked  at  the 
stem,  bitter  young  face  before  him;  then  said 
slowly — 

"  Is— that— it  ? " 

"  Tes,  that 's  it !  I  made  a  beast  of  myself  once, 
and  I  've  swore  never  to  touch  another  drop.  I  've 
not  signed  no  pledge,  but  I  don't  think  I'm  likely 
to  break  my  oath."  He  spoke  bitterly,  but  not 
resentfully.    The  little  postman  felt  queer. 

"  She  's  breaking  her  heart,"  hd  said  abruptly. 

The  other  stared,  and  a  sudden  gleam  of  hope 
lit  up  his  face.  Only  for  a  moment.  It  died 
away,  and  he  said — 

"She    won't    'ave    nothing    to    do    with    me — I 

don't    blame    her.     She  'd    have    wrote "    iHis 

voice  broke,  and  he  turned  his  face  away. 

The  postman  said  nothing.  He  suddenly  felt 
that  he  ought  to  be  cautious. 

"Will  you  tell  me  all  about  it?"  he  said 
gruffly. 

Bob  looked  at  him,  and  read  the  sympathy  in  the 
rugged,  fierce  old  face. 

"  It  was  this  way,"  he  said.  "  I  got  a  rise  in 
my  wages,  and  I  wrote  and  told  Rose,  and  asked 
'er  if  she  could  get  out  for  a  bit  that  evening,  and 
meet  me.  She  wrote  back  as  she  couldn't,  'er  mis- 
tress wouldn't  spare  her.  Two  pals  of  mine  said  I 
must  treat  them  'cos  of  my  luck — and  I  'ad  toe 
much.  It  was  the  first  time  in  my  life.  I  got 
rid  of  them,  and  went  to  the  street  where  Rose 
lives.    I  met  'er,  and — she  saw  what  a  beast  I  was 
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— 'er  mUtreat  had  let  her  out  for  a  tittle  bit  arter 
all.  I  was  sober  BOOD  enough  then,  bat  sbe  jast 
looked  >t  me,  and  she  Baft,  '  Oh,  Bob  I '  heart- 
broken like,  and  turns  awa;  and  gfoee  'ome.  I 
aint  seen  her  since." 

There  was  a  p«ti»e,  then  the  poetman  »aid  very 
prniBy— 

"  Why  aint  yon  written  to  her?" 

"  I  'm  not  fit  for  her.  I  'm  aehamed.  She  'b  bo 
pare  and  sweet  aod  dainty.     She   wu  alwajt   too 

good  (or  me.  and  now "      He  broke  down^   and 

baried  his  faoe  in  his  arms. 

As  the  little  poetman  looked  at  that  young  head 
bowed  down  on  (lie  table,  all  the  aneer  died  out 
of  his  heart.  He  roM,  and  putting  hU  band  on 
the  yonng  fellow's  shonlder,   he  nid  in  a  strange, 

"She'd  have  wrote  to  yon,  but  she  don't  know 
yonr  address.  She  '■  wearying  for  yon,  and  maybe 
thinking  yon  've  gone  to  the  bad." 

Bob  raised  his  head. 

"  Not  know  mj  address  X  I  never  thought  of 
that.     We  'd    only    mored   in    'ere   that  day,  and 


I   postcard.     Do    yon   think 


I   didn't   put  it   on    t 
there  'e — any  chance  i  " 

"Ithink  yon'd  best  go  to  her  right  away  now'^ 
said  the  poetman  decidedly. 

"I  will — her  missna  don't  allow  Tiaitois — bat  1 
don't  care."  He  turned  and  gripped  the  poetmani 
hand  hard,  then  strode  from  the  room. 

"P'r'aps  mj  digestion  will  be  all  rig'ht  now,' 
mattered   the   little   postman   grimly. 

The  next  morning  he  gave  a  cyuicftl  Ikogb  vht» 
he  saw  a  postcard  bearing  the  old  familiar  addns 
amongst  his  batch  of  letters. 

"Not  lost  mnch  lime,  any  way,"  he  said. 

Boee  came  to  the  door  as  of  old.  Snch  a  chan^ 
fioee,  that  the  tongh  old  poetman  was  aimwt 
gnilty  of  a  start  when  he  saw  her.  She  \odu& 
at   him  with   shining,  grateful   eyes. 

"I   know — and   I   can't  thank  yon   properly " 

she  began  with  flashed  pink  cheeka.  and  then  b^ 
bolted.  He  dropped  the  card  and  fled,  and  as  Ik 
clanged  the  gate  to  behind  him,  he  heard  a  pre::; 
soft  langh;  and  a  happy  yonng  Toioe  parsoed  hioi. 
calling  oat :   "  Thank  you,   poetman,   thank  jon  ' " 


Tbt  little  pwlnu  looked  at  that  yasoi  bead  bowed  down  an  the  lable. 


**  SAYINGS    OF    OUR    LORD/' 


By   the   Very   Rev.   F.   W.    Farrar,    D.D.,    F.R.S.,    Dean   of  Canterbury. 


T  is  but  a  few  weeks  since 
Mr.  Henrv  Frowde,  of 
the  Oxfoixi  Univei*sity 
Press,  published  for  the 
Egypt  'Exploration 
Fund  a  little  book  with 
this  startling  title. 
There  must  be  thou- 
sands of  Christians 
who  will  l)e  eager  for 
any  information  on  the 
subject,  such  as  may 
enable  them  to  estimate 
for  themselves  the  importance  or  unimport- 
ance of  the  discovery  of  the  papyrus  leaf, 
which,  on  being  carefully  deciphered,  has 
proved  to  be  the  fragment  of  a  book  which 
professed  to  contain  a  collection  of  the  words 
of  Jesus.  I  shall  try  in  this  brief  paper  to 
pnt  my  reader's  in  a  position  to  judge  ©f  this 
question  for  themselves. 

The  discoverers  and  editors  of  the  fragment 
aiM3  Mr.  Bernard  P.  Grenfell,  M.A.,  Fellow  of 
Queen's  College,  and  Mr.  Arthur  S.  Hunt, 
^r.A.,  Senior  Demy  of  Magdalen  College,  both 
of  whom  have  been  Craven  Fellows  in  the 
University  of  Oxford.  They  tell  us  that  "on 
the  edge  of  the  Libyan  desert,  12D  miles  south 
of  Cairo,  a  series  of  low  mounds,  covered  with 
Roman  and  early  Arab  pottery,  mark  the  spot 
^vhere  stood  the  capital  of  the  Oxyrhyncate 
nonce."  On  the  site  of  this  once  large  and  im- 
portant town  of  Oxyrhynchus  now  stands  the 
Arab  hamlet  of  Behnesa.  Knowing  that  the 
town  was  one  of  the  centres  of  eiirlv  C-hris- 
tianity  in  Egypt,  the  two  Oxfowl  scholars  at 
first  searched  for  papyri  in  the  cemetery. 
Finding  nothing  of  great  importance  there, 
they  began  to  examine  the  rubbish  he^ips  of 
the  town,  and  here  their  effoits  were  rewarded. 
Papyri  are  practically  indestructible  except 
bv  violence,  and  thev  foimd  a  number  of  them 
—  Latin,  Coptic,  Arabic,  but  chiefly  Greek  — 
ranging  fi'om  the  first  to  the  eighth  century, 
on  all  sorts  of  subjects.  They  handed  over  to 
the  Egyptian  Government  150  of  the  most 
complete  rolls,  which  are  reserved  for  future 
publication,  but  they  l)rought  home  with  them 
2S()  boxes  of  other  fragments.  Many  of  these 
are  contracts,  lettei^,  wills,  and  Jiccounts,  only 
interesting  for  the  light  which  they  throw 
upon  ancient  life  ;  but  among  them  are  re- 
mains of  classic  and  Christian  literature. 
Kgyptian  exploration  has  already  yielded  to 
scholars  lost  fragments  of  Aristotle,  Herondas, 
and  Bacchylides ;  and  to  Christian  students 
the  Gospel  and  Apocalypse  of  Peter,  and  the 
Book  of.  Enoch.  But  all  past  treasures  thus 
recovered    would    dwindle    into    insignificance 


compared  with  this  fragmentary  leaf,  if  we 
could  indeed  be  sure  that'  it  preserves  for  us 
so  much  as  one  genuine  unrecoixied  utterance 
of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Chi'ist,  Now 
on  this  fragmentary  papyrus  leaf  are  no  less 
than  seven  of  tliese  sayings  {logia\  with  the 
indecipherable  words  of  an  eighth.  At  these 
we  will  glance  immediately,  but  must  first 
say  a  word  about  the  age  of  the  manuscript. 

Experts  who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the 
subject  of  paleography  are  able,  within  certain 
limits,  to  fix  the  age  of  manuscripts  from  the 
characteristics  of  the  writing,  the  contractions 
used,  the  shape  of  the  papyrus,  and  other 
consideriitions.  It  appeiii*s,  from  examination, 
that  this  fragment  cannot  be  much  later  than 
A.D.  300,  nor  earlier  than  a.d.  150.  In  any 
case,  therefore,  we  have  to  do  with  a  leaf 
which  was  ^\Titten  nearly  sixteen  centuries 
ago ;  but  the  editora  think  that  it  is  probably 
not  later  than  a.d.  200  ;  and  therefore  that 
the  "  sayings "  reported  in  the  manuscript 
l)elong  to  an  extremely  early  age. 

That  we  have  here  to  do  with  sayings 
(logia)  of  our  Lord  appeai-s  from  the  fact 
that  each  pass^ige  is  introduced  by  the  words 
"Jesus  saith."  The  sayings  are  disconnected, 
and  the  form  in  which  they  are  reported  seems 
to  show  that  they  cannot  come  from  any  lost 
Gospel,  like  that  which  was  known  among  the 
early  Christians  as  '*  The  Gospel  according  to 
the  Egyptians '  ;  which  was  not  regarded  as 
canonical  bec^ause  it  was  tinged  with  ascetic 
and  mystic  extremes.  Nor,  again,  is  it  likely 
that  it  is  a  fragment  of  "The  Gospel  according 
to  the  Hebrews,"  which  seems  to  have  been 
closely  related  to  the  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

To  what  collection,  then,  of  our  Lord's 
sayings  does  it  belong?  This  is  a  ques- 
tion which  at  present  we  cannot  answer. 
According  to  the  famous  church  historian 
Eusebius,  Bishop  of  C«sarea,  St.  Matthew  wrote 
"Logia  of  Jesus"  in  Hebrew;  and  they  could 
not  have  been  immediat^ely  self -ex  plaining,  for 
he  adds,  "  Each  interpreted  them  as  he 
was  able."  The. old  Christian  waiter  Papias 
(A.D.  150)  tells  us  the  same  interesting  fact, 
and  he  himself,  seeing  that  they  needed 
explanation,  wrote  a  commentary  upon 
them.  Tliis  is  imfortunately  lost,  but  in 
these  days,  which  have  restored  to  us  a  book 
so  ancient,  interesting,  and  important  as 
"The  Teaching  of  the  Apostles,"  it  may  ultim- 
ately be  recovered.  Mean^^hile  the  collection 
from  which  this  fragment  comes  cannot  be 
that  made  by  the  first  Evangelist;  for  these 
sayings  have  no  special  resemblance  to  those 
contained  in  St.  Matthew,  and,  indeed,  seem 
to  have  had  closer  points  of  contact  with  the 
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Gospels  of  St.  Luke  and  St.  John.  In  no  case, 
however,  do  they  present  an  exact  and  con- 
tinuous verbal  agreement  with  any  passage  in 
our  four  Gospels.  Now  this  thix)ws  a  most 
interesting  light  on  their  extreme  antiquity. 
Their  verbal  divergency  from  the  Gospels 
when  they  are  repoi-ting  sayings  preserved 
by  the  Evangelists,  and  their  record  of  say- 
ings which  do  not  occu  in  our  Gospels  at 
all, ,  are  facts  which  at  once  prove  that  they 
originated  in  an  age  l)efore  the  canonical 
Gospels  had  acquii-ed  their  unchallenged  and 
final  supremacy.  Tliey  belong  to  those  early 
days  of  Christianity  when,  as  St.  Luke  tells 
us,  **7fiayiy  had  taken  in  hand  to  draw  up 
narratives  concerning  those  matters  which 
have  been  fulfilled  among  us."  Here,  then, 
we  have  befoi*e  us  a  fragment  of  some 
hitherto  unknown,  and  no  longer  extiint, 
collection  of  the  words  of  Christ,  which 
must  at  one  time  have  lieen  current  among 
the  Egyptian  and  other  Christians. 

The  editors  justly  conclude  that  these  logia, 
judging  from  their  archaic  tone  and  frame- 
work, were  put  together  no  later  than  the 
end  of  the  first,  or  the  beginning  of  the 
second  century;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that 
they  embody  a  tradition  independent  of 
those  which  have  taken  shape  in  our  canon- 
ical Gospels. 

Did  such  a  tradition  exist  ?  Undoubtedlv 
it  did.  When  the  world  began  to  see  the 
force  of  our  Loixi's  revelations,  and  the 
truth  of  His  declaration  that  "The  words 
which  I  speak  unto  you,  they  are  spirit  and 
they  are  life,"  it  was  natural  that  all  who 
had  heard  the  utterances  of  the  Lord  of 
Life  should  treasure  them  up  in  their 
memory,  and  should  either  themselves  pulv 
lish  them,  or  repeat  th€»m  to  others  who 
would  try  to  preserve  them  in  written  form. 
The  Gospels  contain,  indeed,  all  that  is  price- 
less and  of  final  importance  to  make  known 
to  us  the  wav  of  Salvation ;  but  thev  do 
not,  of  course,  contain  all  that  our  Loixi 
said.  We  read  in  the  epilogue  of  St.  .John 
that  if  all  which  C'hrist  said  and  did  had 
been  written,  the  world  could  not  contain 
the  books  which  should  have  been  written. 
It  is  more  surprising  that  a  greater  number 
should  not  have  been  preserved  of  sayings 
attributed  to  our  Ijoixi,  than  that  there  should 
be  so  many  as  there  are.  Even  in  the  Acts 
(xx.  35)  we  have  the  precious  testimony  of 
the  Lord  Jesus  that  **It  is  more  l)lessed  to 
give  than  to  receive,"  which  has  not  been 
recorded  by  any  of  the  Evangelists. 

The  unrecorded  sayings  of  Christ— the  ag- 
rapha  dogmata^  as  they  are  called— have  been 
carefully  collected  from  the  writings  of  the 
early  Christian  fathers  and  from  Arab  tradi- 
tions. The  most  frequently  quoted  is  pre- 
served by  Origen  and  Didymus: — 


**  He  tliai  is  near  Me  is  near  the  fire,  lie 
that  id  far  from,  Me  is  far  from  the  King- 
dom.** Another  form  of  it  is,  "JJc  who  is 
near  Me  is  near  the  Sword.**  This  utterance 
may  very  possibly  be  genuine,  for  it  exactly 
accords  with  the  warnings  of  Jesus, 

Another  saying,  which  is  referred  to  by 
Epyphanius,  is  full  of  deep  meaning  —  viz. 
**Shew  yourselves  approved  money-changers'^ 
— a  rule  which  sums  up  the  meaning  of  the 
parable  of  the  pounds.  Another,  found  in 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  is,  *^  He  that  wonders 
shall  reigriy  and  he  that  reigns  shall  re^. 
Look  with  wonder  at  that  which  is  before 
yon.** 

There  is  no  impossibility  that  our  I»rd 
should  have  spoken  to  this  effect.  The  woi-ds 
emlxxiy  the  truth  expressed  by  the  poet 
Woi-dsworth— *''We  live  by  adtuiration^  hope, 
and  love." 

Let  us  now  glance  at  the  logia  pre- 
served on  this  leaf  thus  curiously  raked  up 
from  the  rubbish  heaps  of  the  Arab  hamlet 
in  Egypt  which  stands  on  the  site  of  the 
(mce  important  Oxyrhynchus.  We  wiU  first 
speak  of  those  which  are  least  new. 

The  first  is  nothing  more  than  a  verbally 
exact  reproduction  of  Luke  vii.  42,  using  tht^ 
same  Greek  words  for  "  thou  shali  see 
clearly "  and  for  "  inote.**  The  fact  that  it 
reads  **i*i  thy  bi*other's  eye,"  as  in  St.  Luke, 
and  not  *^from,**  as  in  St.  Matthew,  should 
alone  tend  to  indicate'  that  this  fragment  is 
not  taken  from  any  collection  of  logi:^ 
made  (if  Papias  be  con-ect)  by  the  first  Evan- 
gelist. 

The  fourth  saying  is  only  decii^herable  in 
fragmentary  words  and  syllables,  and  is  only 
interesting  because  the  woi-d  for  **  povert^f " 
which  it  contains  is  not  foiuid  in  the  Gospeb, 

The  sixth  consists  of  two  clauses,  of 
which  the  first  is  almost  verbally  identical 
with  Luke  iv.  21,  and  (as  in  the  first)  agrees 
more  closelv  with  St.  Luke  than  with  the 
parallel  in  St.  Matthew.  But  to  the  clause, 
**  A  prophet  is  not  acceptable  in  his  own 
country,"  it  adds,  "  neither  doth  a  phy^fi- 
cian  tcork  cures  vpan  them  that  know  Atm," 
As  it  stands  this  has  no  independent  value, 
though  it  may  stand  Jis  a  general  observa- 
tion illustrative  of  our  Lord's  experience  Id 
Nazareth,  and  among  the  members  of  Hi:^ 
own  family.  The  addition  is  chiefly  interesting 
as  a  pix>of  that  though  the  collector  of  the 
logia  agrees  in  several  instances  with  St.  Luke 
in  his  phraseology,  it  is  clear  that  he  is  not 
quoting  from  him,  but  either  relying  upon 
independent  tradition  or  using  some  boc»k 
which  was  among  the  "  many "  which  SSt- 
Luke  tells  us  that  he  had  seen. 

The  seventh  saying  is  only  an  expansion 
of  our  Lord's  illustration  in  the  Sermon  al 
the  Mount  (Matt.  v.  14)  drawn  from  "Safed. 


"  S.^y/xos  or 

the  <-il,y  set"  (or,  as  ii  in  hert-  wwllen,  ne  iu 
Talitui  and  the  SyHiw;  vpmion,  "  the  city 
biiM")  on  n  hilt.  How  tmtural  snii  telliii); 
the  illustration  ^uiild  have  bo(>ii  becomex 
clear  to  all  who  have  eeiiii  the  hill  ci'owned 
by  the  city  of  Safed.  which  is  clearly  visible 
from  Kuiii  Uattiu,  "the  Mount  of  BeatitudeH.'' 
But  the  lotion  here  rt'covei^  inises  up  the 
metaphor  of  "  th«  house  firmly  fixed  |on  a 
rockl,  which  cannot  fall "  with  that  of  "the 
city  built  on  a  hill."  It  thun  furnishes  an 
inteivstinK  indication  of  the  fact  that  the 
colleetor  is  following  traditions  and  verlMl 
r»K-itllectioiia  wl\ich  aiw  neither  so  accural* 
nor  so  strikinK  im  the  records  of  the  Gospels. 

llie  eighth  and  Ust 
Haying  in  tmt  faint  and 
ohIiterate<l  in  the  niatui- 
HcHpt  t*i  yield  any  in- 
telligible senue. 

There  remain  th.' 
second,  thiitl,  and  tlflh. 
wliich  have  no  dh-ei-t 
parallels  in  tht;  Gospel, 
and  must  therefore  rank 
with  other  "  uiirecoiiipil 
teachings." 

The  third  is  cuiioiisly 
woiiled,  and  cannot  in- 
explained  with  any  cer- 
tainty. It  is  "JemiH 
Miit/i,  'E.rcept  ye  faxi 
("to"  or  "from"!  thr 
world,  ye  shalf  in  «" 
lei'jte  find  the  Kingdain 
itf  God,  and  e.ivept  yr 
Hnblxtiine  thf  .Sabbath, 
ye     shall     vol     we     Ihr 

The  language  is  here 
very  peculiar.  No  siicli 
construction  is  known 
tfi  Greek  scholars  as 
the  verb  "to  fast"  fol- 
lowed by  an  accusative : 
and  the  sense  of  "foul 
thr.  irorld"  must  be  niofe 
or  less  conjectural,  even 
if  the  reading  of  the 
iiiiich-oblit«rat«d  manw- 
script  be  here  regarded 
lis  cei-tain.    The  general 

meaning,  however,  of  the  clanse  can  hanlly  lie 
different  from  the  saying,  "Ye  cannot  serve 
God  and  Mammon;"  and  from  "Love  not  the 
world,  neither  the  things  of  the  world  ;  if  any 
man  love  the  world,  the  love  of  the  Father  is 
not  in  him."  There  is  ahundanc-e  of  warning 
in  Scripture  that  worldliness  and  heavenly- 
mlndedness  are  niutiially  incoropatihie ;  and 
that  we  must,  as  St.  Paul  expresses  it,  be 
"crucified  to  the  worid"  if  we  would  be 
inheritors    of     the     Kingdom    of    God.      We 
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leai-u,  then,  from  this  saying  uotliing  which 
we  do  not  learn  from  many  a  passage  of  the 
New  Tesfament,  and  it  conveys  no  more 
than  what  our  Lord  said  to  the  disciples 
when  the  amiable  young  ruler  went  away 
Bon-owfui,  because  he  had  great  possessions 
—namely,  "Children,  how  hardly  shall  they 
who  trust  in  riches  eiit^r  iiiti)  the  Kingdom 
.rf  Heaven.- 

But  how  are  we  ti)  unilerstaud  the  second 
<-lauBe,  "Except  ye  sabliatlse  the  Sabbath,  ye 
shall  not  see  the  Father  ? "  The  phrase 
"Sahhatieein  to  .SaMiaton"  for  "to  keep  the 
S.ibbath"  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment, though  it  is  not  infi-eipient  in  the  Septn- 


itgint,  the  ancient  Givek  Alexaridriai 
of  the  Old  Testament  fi-oin  which  the  Apostles 
and  Evangelists  habitually  and,  indeed,  nor- 
noally  quoted.  But  the  meaning  is  much  more 
ioiportant  than  the  special-  phrase  employed. 
Nothing  is  less  like  the  teaching  of  (Christ 
than  an  exaggi^rated  Sabbatarianism,  The 
"BcribeB  and  Phanseeis  hypocrit«8,"  had  tumttd 
the  benevolent  design  and  spiritual  meaning 
of  the  Sabbath  into  a  mere  ritual  observance, 
a    hollow     and     mtn-hanical     fetish,   to    which 
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they  paid  the  most  scrupulously  minute 
attention,  except  in  cases  where  to  do  so 
would  have  clashed  with  their  own  material 
interests,  in  which  case  they  at  once  set  it 
aside.  They  had,  indeed,  invented  a  mass  of 
(^iisuistical  rules  by  which  the  external  ol>- 
servance  might  be  nominally  im  broken  while 
their  own  convenience  was  at  the  same  time 
consulted.  This  sort  of  Sabbatarianism  was 
so  openly  and  constantly  repudiated  l)y  our 
Lord  that,  on  the  one  hand,  He  does  not  lay 
down  a  single  rule  aV)out  that  Sabbath 
observance  which  occupied  so  large  an 
amount  of  attention  in  the  schools  of  the 
Habbis ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  in  every  one 
of  His  recorded  allusions  to  the  Sabbath  He 
interferes  to  set  aside  the  pettifogging 
scrupulosity  which  sacrificed  mercy  and 
(*ommon-8ense  to  a  network  of  humanly 
invented  regulations.  Nay,  if  we  could  accept 
as  genuine  the  famous  story  which  we  read 
in  the  Codex  Bezte  at  Cambridge  (the  Uncial 
Manuscript  D),  He  actually  praised  a  carpenter 
whom  He  saw  defying  every  prejudice  of  the 
Jews  about  Sabbath  observance  by  saying  to 
him,  "Man,  if,  indeed,  thou  knowest  what 
thou  doest,  thou  art  blessed ;  but  if  thou 
knowest  not,  thou  art  accursed  for  a  trans- 
gressor." And  whether  there  be  any  truth 
in  this  ancient  tradition  or  not,  our  X<ord 
taught  quite  clearly  that  'Hhe  Sabbath  is 
made  for  man,  not  man  for  the  Sabbath.'' 

If,  therefore,  there  be  any  substratum  of 
genuineness  in  this  second  logion,  we  must 
interpret  its  second  clause  to  mean  that  we 
shall  not  see  the  Father  unless  we  make  our 
Sabbaths  real  and  spiritual  seasons,  in  which 
we  employ  a  time  of  spiritual  i-est  from 
worldly  toils  in  such  a  way  as  to  obtain 
spiritual  commimion  with  Him,  and  so  be- 
come partakers  of  His  vision  and  His 
Sabbath. 

The  third  saying  cx>ntains  a  bitter  com- 
plaint in  which  Jesus  says  that,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  the  world,  and  visible  in 
the  flesh,  He  found  all  drimken  and  no 
one  thirsting,  "ilncZ  My  nmU  grieves  over 
the  sons  of  nien,  because  tJiey  are  blind  in 
their  heart,^^  The  form  of  expressi(m  is  in- 
teresting, but  the  essential  complaint  against 
the  purblindness  and  sensualism  of  men  does 
not  differ  from  what  we  find  in  such  passages 
as  **But  if  that  evil  servant  say  in  his 
heart  *  My  Lord  tarrieth '  .  .  .  and  shall  eat 
and  drink  with  the  drunken  "  (Matt.  xxiv.  48, 
49);  and  "Blessed  ai-e  they  that  thirst  after 
righteousness,  for  they  shall  be  tilled"  (Matt, 
v.  6).  The  other  allusions  ai'e  found  in  John 
ix.  41,  "  But  now  ye  siiy.  We  see ;  therefore 
your  sin  remaineth " ;  and  in  John  i.  10, 
"  He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was 
made    by    Hiui,    and     thf    world    knew    Him 


not."  Our  Lord,  we  ai-e  told,  "  iietxied  not 
that  any  should  bear  witness  concerning 
man ;  for  He  Himself  knew  what  was  in 
rnan/" 

The  fifth  saying  falls  into  two  parts.  Tht^ 
first '  clause,  if  correctly  deciphered,  seems  to 
l)e,  "Wherever  there  is  one  alone,  I  am  with 
him."  This  may  merely  be  a  reminiscejice  of 
Christ's  promise,  "  W^here  two  or  three  aiv 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I 
in  the  midst  of  them "  (Matt,  xviii.  20) ;  and 
"Lo,  I  am  with  you  always,  even  to  the  end 
of  the  world  "  (Matt,  xxviii.  20).  But  thib  i» 
followed  by  a  sentence  moi*e  new  and  more 
unlike  any  preserved  in  the  Gospels  than 
any  other  in  these  logia.  It  is,  "Bnw 
tfie  stone,  and  there  thou  shali  find  Me: 
cleave  the  woody  and  I  am  there.^  It  might 
be  possible  to  suppcjse — if  th€»se  sayings  are 
tinged  with  Gnostic  uiysticism  —  that  this 
is  a  sort  of  Pantheism,  like  that  in  the 
lines  (susceptible,  however,  of  a  true  mc^aniug) 
that 
"  All  are  but  parts  of  one  stupendous  whole. 

Whose  body  nature  is,  and  God  the  soul; 

That  changed  through  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same. 

Great  in  the  earth  as  in  the  ethereal  frame. 

Warms  in  the  sun,  refreshes  in  the  breese, 

Qlows  in  the  stars,  and  blossoms  in  the  trees; 

Lives  through  all  life,  extends  through  all  extent. 

Spreads  undivided,  operates  unspent." 

We  read  in  the  Epistle  to  the  Bphesians 
(iv.  6)  that  God  is  not  only  '*  over  all,"  but 
also  *'throtvgh  all,  and  in  all,"  and  in  the 
speech  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Athenians,  that 
God  '*  giveth  to  all  life,  and  breath,  and  all 
things."  This,  and  nothing  more  than  thiti, 
may  be  here  intended ;  and,  if  so,  we  must 
regard  it  as  having  been  expressed  in  a  ven* 
picturesque  and  striking  way.  Or,  again,  it 
may  be  a  highly  metaphorical  expre^ion  to 
imply  that  in  the  pursuance  of  all  hone»t 
and  strenuous  work  we  shall  be  sure  to  find 
the  presence  of  God. 

After  thus  examining  this  recently  dis- 
covered treasure  of  logia  of  which  some 
have  been  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  at  what 
conclusion  do  we  arrive?  We  say  at  ontv 
that  they  are,  in  any  case,  intensely  intere>t- 
ing  as  the  outcome  of  very  ancient  Christian 
tradition  :  and  the  study  of  them  may  k*ad 
to  many  valuable  thoughts.  We  cannot,  how- 
ever, regard  those  of  them  which  find  no 
parallel  in  the  Gospels  as  being  in  any  trust- 
worthy sense  the  actual  words  of  Christ;  and 
considering  the  extent  of  early  Christian 
literature,  and  the  vital  importance  attached 
to  the  words  of  Christ,  it  seems  certain  that 
no  record  which  can  be  discovered  iwill  ever 
add  anything  essential  to  those  words  of  Hii 
found  in  the  Gospels,  which  have  been  proved 
by  the  experience  of  the  world  to  be,  as  He 
said  they  were.  Spirit  and  Life. 


Romney,    AuUhh-  of 
"Four   Old   Maids," 


Aunt   Hawkins," 


etc. 


TTY  turned  away  with  a  eigh. 
Daring  the  laat  ten  minutes 
she  had  been  gazing  fixedly 
in    through    the    window   of 
Mrs.  Murphy's   shop   at   the 
deeire  of  her  heart— a  pink 
sugar  pig  with  blue  eyea.     It 
was  a  charming  animal. 
Every  morning,  on  the  way 
to  school,  she  &nd    little  Fat  hurried  up  with 
breathless  anxiety  to  see  if  that  pig  could  pos- 
Hibly  be  unsold,  and  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief  to 
tind  it  still  standing  there,  the  centre  of  attrac- 
tion, with  the  label  round  its  neck,  on  which  the 
price— ninepence  three  fart,hings— was  marked  in 
large  figures. 

Unce  they  had  actually  gone  so  far  as  to  manage 
to  save  up  three  farthings  towards  its  purchase, 
hut  that  was  in  the  days  before  their  father's 
illness. 

To-day,  as  Kitty  turned  away,  she  sadly  re- 
flected that  it  was  the  last  time  ahe  would  see  her 
beloved  pig,  for  on  the  next  day  her  father  was 
to  be  turned  out  of  his  cottage  home. 

The  rent  had  been  owing  for  weeks— he  was 
unable  to  work— the  cousequeoce  was,  the  little 
whitewashed  cottage  standing  in  its  clearing  on  the 
gorae-covered  mountain  side  must  be  left  for  ever. 
Anei^bourhad  kindly  offu^d  to  lend  a  donkey- 
cart  early  next  morning  to  take  the  few  articles  of 
furniture  remuning  unpawned  to  the  new  home 
—a  miserable  back  room  in  a  still  more  miserable 
Btoeet  in  the  nearest  town. 

It  was  a  day  in  the  earlj'  spring.  Lambe,  plain- 
tiv^  Ueating,  fnllawed  their  dams  throui^  the 
gnas,  «bil«  April's  aofteat  breese  shook  the 
cowolq)^  flanging  heads  and  carried  a  delidons 
faint  perfnme  along  the  budding  liedgerows. 


Oenemlly  Kitty's  feelings  were  in  accordance 
with  Nature's  moods.  When  the  sun  shone,  the 
sky  itself  was  not  bluer  than  her  eyes,  nor  the 
sparkle  of  the  waves  brighter  than  her  smile,  but 
to-day  sorrow,  and  perhaps  hnnger,  took  away 
the  lightness  from  her  step,  and  the  colour  from 
her  cheek. 

She  plodded  homewards  along  the  side  of  the 
rail  way  embankment,  a  picturesque  little  creature  ; 
her  red  petticoat  showing  through  the  holes  in  her 
frock  ;  her  golden  hair  hid  away  under  her  old 
sun-bonnet ;  her  bare  feet  enjoying  the  coolness 
uf  the  grass  after  the  pavement  of  the  village. 

Kitty  knew  it  was  forbidden  for  anyone  to  walk 
aJong  the  railway  embankment,  but  she  took  no 
heed  of  this,  for  by  doing  so,  the  way  home  was 
shortened  considerably,  and  no  train  was  doe 
until  after  she  again  met  the  main  road. 

This  afternoon,  just  as  she  reached  the  viaduct 
under  which  the  main  rood  passed,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  an  enormous  atone  lying  right 
across  the  line.  She  stopped  and  stared  at  it.  It 
lay  just  at  the  beginning  of  the  viaduct,  at  the 
end  of  the  curve  round  which  the  train  would 
presently  dash. 

Bewildered  with  fright  at  what  must  soon 
occur,  she  turned  and  clambered  down  the  side 
of  the  embankment,  intending  to  watch  afar  oCT, 
and  see  the  accident 

Suddenly  the  thought  flashed  across  her  mind 
that  perhaps  she  could  push  the  stone  even  a  tittle 
aside.  Quicker  even  tiian  she  had  clambered 
down  she  climbed  up  again,  and  running  to  the 
stone,  she  poshed  against  it  with  all  her  puny 
strength. 

It  was  useless.  The  stone  lay  immovable, 
and  along  the  line  came  the  faint  thiill  of  the 
coming  tnuo. 
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Buratiog  into  tears,  she  ittoiid,  forgetful  of  her 
own  danger,  in  grief  at  her  poverle'isness  to 
avert  the  coming  disaster. 

Suddenly  her  sobs  ce:ised  ;  she  had  decided 
what  she  could  do.  She  rt:n)eml>ered  that  red 
was  the  signal  of  danger. 

She  slipped  off  her  little  red   petticoat,  rtnd. 


engine  utopiied  within  a  dozen  yanis  uf  tbt 
child.  Out  of  the  van  jumped  the  giurd  \  mt 
of  the  windows  looked  a  hundred  head^ 

"  Please,  sir,"  cried  Kittj  breathlessly,  painliu; 
down  the  railway  line,  "  there 's  a  square  bit- 
stone  lyin'  acroM  them  rails,  over  beyanll' 

.^nd    then,   becoming   conscious  of  the  mini 


She  na   round   the  ( 


wa*lii(  the  red  danier  litnal- 


running  wildly  down  the  line,  witved  it  in  the 
air,  shouting  as  she  ran. 

She  rnn  round  the  curve— in  the  distance  came 
the  train.  Would  she  be  seen  1  With  no  slacken- 
ing in  its  speed,  on  thundered  that  long  line  of 
carriages  laden  with  Easter  holiday  makers,  and 
towards  it  ran  the  little  figure,  saving  the  red 
danger  signal. 

Then  through  the  air  came  the  .shrill  scientii 
of  the  whistle,   and    with  a  mighty  effort,   the 


;«he 


looking  at  her  and  her  little  red  petliiwt 
down  the  side  of  the  embankment  «J 


disappeared  out  of  sight  among  the  tree* 

When  her  excitement  died  away,  she  bogsn^' 
feel  lery  tired.  The  sun  was  streaming  b«'' 
ilown  the  hill.  The  lane  leading  homew*^' 
at  each  side,  by  high,  i<traggling  bedge«,  awi  ""^ 
rough  with  stones.  Kilty  limped  slowly  »''*' 
homewnrJs.  As  she  stepped  in  through  tlie  d<-' 
her  mother  lifted  her  hind  to  warn  Kilty '"  ' 
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silent.  The  baby,  after  bein^  tittfiil  all  day. 
liad  dropped  asleep. 

Over  the  turf-lire  sat  her  father,  coughing  in 
subdued  tones  now  and  again.  Little  Pat  sat  on 
the  ground  floor,  amusing  himself  by  making  a 
hole  in  it  with  a  broken  piece  of  delf. 

The  sunshine,  streaming  in  through  the  broken 
window,  showed  the  poverty  of  the  place,  and  the 
pinched  paleness  of  the  faces. 

"  I  kep*  a  couple  of  taturs  for  you,"  whispered 
the  mother,  still  rocking  the  child  on  her  lap. 
**  It 's  all  I  have,  and  when  you  Ve  ate  them,  you 
might  go  down  to  Mrs.  Whelan's  and  ask  her  to 
give  iLs  a  sup  of  milk.  Tell  her  it'll  be  the  last 
time  we'll  be  askin'  a  favour  of  her."  And  the 
I)Oor  mother  wi[)ed  the  bitter  tears  from  her  eyes 
as  she  i^poke. 

With  the  i)atieut  endurance  common  to  'child- 
hood amongst  the  poor,  Kitty  silently  sat  down 
by  the  hearth,  and  taking  the  two  potatoes 
from  before  the  fire,  began  eagerly  devouring? 
them.  Little  Pat  crawled  over  beside  her  and 
l)egged  for  bits,  notwithstanding  his  mothers 
commands  to  remember  he  had  had  his  share, 
and  to  let  Kitty  eat  hers  in  i)eace. 

The  two  potatoes  were  not  long  disapi)earing. 
When  the  l&st  bit  was  swallowed  Kitty  stood  u|i 
and,  taking  a  cracked,  spoutless  jug  off  the  dresser, 
set  out  for  Mrs.  Whelan's  famL 

Mrs.  Whelan  was  sitting  hidden  behind  the 
cow  she  was  milking  as  Kitty  stepped  into  the 
cow-shed. 

The  hiss  of  the  milk  falling  into  the  can,  the 
clink  of  the  chains  as  the  cows  moved  their  heads, 
sounded  pleasantly  as  she  came  out  of  the  suti- 
shiue  into  the  cool,  hay-scented  shed. 

"  Arrah  !  Then,  can't  ye  be  aisy  !  "  cried  Mrs. 
Whelan,  smacking  the  smooth  brown  flank  of  the 
cow.     "  Hould  her  tail  for  me  like  a  jewel." 

Kitty  caught  hold  of  the  unruly  tail  and  held  it 
while  Mrs.  Whelan,  tucking  her  dress  between  her 
knees,  balanced  herself  afresh  on  the  one-legged 
stool,  and,  milking  energetically,  opened  the  con- 
versation by  asking  Kitty  how  her  father  was. 

"  Only  just  middlin',  ma'am,"  returned  Kitty. 

"  Och,  the  crathur  !  "  replied  Mrs.  Whelan  sym- 
pathetically. ''I'm  thinkin'  another  clane  shirt 
will  be  all  he  11  want !  " 

''  He 's  breaking  his  heart,  mother  says,  at  lavin' 
the  house,"  continued  Kitty  after  a  pause. 

"It's  cruel  hard,  entirely,"  agreed  Mrs.  Whelan, 
rising  and  filling  Kitty's  jug  to  overfilling. 

"Thank  you  kindly,  ma'am,"  said  Kitty,  and, 
balancing  the  jug  carefuUy,  she  set  out  to  cross 
the  fields  again. 

As  she  caught  sight  of  her  home,  she  was 
surprised  and  frightened  to  f)erceive  an  outside 
car  drawn  up  in  front  of  the  door. 

Her  first  thought   wa.s   that  some   misfortune 


had  hapi>ene<i.  "  Was  it  the  doctor  or  the 
|H)lice  ] " 

She  hastened  along  as  fast  as  she  could  with- 
out spilling  the  milk.  The  car-driver  eyed 
her  curiously  as  she  passed  him. 

She  came  in  at  the  doorway. 

Two  gentlemen  were  standing  inside.  By  the 
tire  stood  her  father,  near  tlie  dresser  stood  her 
mother,  curtseying  and  trembling ;  from  behind 
the  bedroom  door  peeped  the  awe-.stricken  faces 
of  little  Pat  and  the  baby. 

"Oh  1  Here  comes  the  brave  little  girl  herself," 
cried  one  of  the  gentlemen,  turning  to  Kitty  as 
she  came  in  at  the  door.  *'  Come  here,  my 
dear." 

Kitty  advanced  very  shyly.  The  gentleman 
wa.s  so  veiy  tall  and  grand  that  she  could  not 
understand  a  word  of  what  he  was  saying.  How- 
ever, she  curtsied  whenever  he  came  to  a  stop, 
and  as  he  smiled  and  patted  her  head,  she 
supposed  he  was  pleased  with  her.  Growing 
»u;customed  to  the  stranger's  voice,  she  partly 
understood,  though  she  could  not  believe  for  joy 
and  astonishment,  the  words  with  which  he 
concluded. 

"As  I  have  already  explained  to  your  father," 
he  was  saying,  "  we  have  come  here  to  thank  you 
for  your  bravery,  and  as  a  reward  we  have  decided 
to  purchase  this  cottage  with  the  money  con- 
tributed by  the  passengers,  and  to  present  it  to 
your  father,  free  of  rent  for  life." 

Kitty  curtsied  again,  while  her  father  and 
mother  ejaculated  fervently,  "  The  blessing  of 
God  be  on  your  head,  yer  honour ! " 

The  younger  of  the  two  gentlemen,  who  liad 
l>een  silent  until  now,  took  Kitty's  band,  and 
drew  her  towards  him. 

"  Now,"  said  he,  smiling,  "  is  there  any  little 
thing  that  you  would  like  for  your  own  self? 
A  toy— a  doll— a  new  dress?" 

Kitty,  shyer  than  ever,  was  about  to  shake  her 
head,  when  she  caught  a  glance  from  little  Pat's 
eyes  of  such  entreaty*  that  it  conquered  her 
embarrassment.  She  could  ask  for  him  what 
she  could  never  have  l>een  bold  enough  to  ask 
for  herself. 

"There's  a  pink  pig,  sir,"  she  faltered. 

"  A  what  ?"  cried  the  gentleman. 

"  A  pink  sugar  pig  at  Mrs.  Murphy's,  if  it 's  not 
too  'xpensive  for  you,  sir."  Then  she  added, 
not  willing  that  the  gentleman  should  not  know 
the  magnitude  of  what  she  was  asking — "  It 's 
ninepence  three  farthings,  but  Jinmiy  Doolan 
says  p'r'aps  she'd  give  it  for  ninepence,  ready 
money." 

Both  the  gentlemen  laughed  very  heartily,  then 
the  younger  one  said-  "  You  must  certainly  have 
that  pig." 

Kitty    curtsied    i)rofoundly,    while    little    Pat, 
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ID  the  excess  of  hb  latitude,  forgot  to  pull  his 
front  lock  of  hair,  and,  instead,  followed  Kitty's 
example,  and  cnrt^ed  too. 

"  May  I  go  for  it  now,  sir  1 "  asked  Kitty  aa  the 
gentlemen  stood  up  to  go  away. 

"No,  no!"  replied  the  gentleman.  "You've 
been  running  about  all  day.  You  must  be  tired. 
I  shall  aend  it  up  to  you." 

He  pullod  out  his  watch.  "  It  is  now  nearly  six 
o'clock.  I  shall  aend  the  pig  to  you  in  about  an 
hour.     Good-bye." 

The  geatlemen  jumped  up  on  the  car,  and  dix>ve 
away. 

Kitty  stood  in  the  doorway,  shading  her  eyes 


with  ber  hand,  and  watched  until  the  car  div 
ap]iearBd  round  the  side  of  the  hill. 

"  Do  you  think,''  whispered  little  Pat,  "  thai 
he  'U  radly  aend  the  pig  1 " 

"  He  said  he  would  for  sartain,"  replied  KiUj, 
who  had  no  great  faith  in  promisea.  "  Fr'afe  be 
will,  and  p'r'aps  he  won't.  We  can,  anyhow,  iw 
down  and  pretend  to  ourselves  that  it's  coming." 

So  saying,  Kitty  sat  down  on  the  doorstep,  pet 
one  foot  on  the  top  of  the  other  for  warmth,  tool: 
little  Pat  on  her  lap,  and  wrapped  her  skirt  roood 
his  1^8  as  she  had  seen  her  mother  do. 

The  evening  was  beginning  to  grow  chilly.  The 
hollows  oF  the  hill    became   shrouded    in  deep 


^(-|  t.i' 


He   stauercd   late  the   cottafc. 
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shadows ;  the  softly  warbled  song  of  the  black- 
bird came  from  the  neighbouring  grove  of  firs ; 
faint-lowing  cattle  moved  through  the  fields. 

Kitty  and  little  Fat  sat  in  silent  expectation, 
their  eyes  fixed  on  the  most  distant  part  of  the 
road  that  could  be  seen  from  where  they  sat. 

Their  father  and  mother  were  talking  by  the 
fireside. 

"There's  a  weight  like  taken  off  my  heart," 
said  the  father,  rising  from  his  chair  with  more 
strength  than  he  had  felt  for  many  a  day.  "  1 11 
go  out  a  bit.  It  '11  stop  me  from  thinkin'  its 
dreamin'  I  am.'' 

"  What  time  is  it  now  ? "  asked  Pat  for  Uie 
fiftieth  time. 

Kitty  strained  back  her  head,  and  glanced  at  ' 
the  clock. 

"  It 's  just  going  to  strike  seven/'  she  said. 

"  An'  it 's  not  come  yet,"  cried  Pat  anxiously. 

"  Och  !  He  said  *  about  seven,' "  replied  Kitty 
soothingly.  "  An*  you  know  *  about  seven  *  means 
more  nor  seven." 

"  How  much  more  ? "  demanded  Pat. 

"  Och  !  a  good  bit  more,  I  don't  know  'xactly," 
returned  Kitty. 

After  a  time,  a  don  key -cart  was  seen  coming 
along  the  distant  road. 

**  There 's  an  ass's  cart  ! "  cried  Pat.  "  Do  you 
think  it 's  bringin'  it  t " 

Kitty  laughed  merrily. 

"  Arrah !  then,  do  you  think  the  little  pig 
would  take  an  ass's  cart  to  carry  it.    Go  'way ! " 

Little  Pat  sighed  heavily  as  he  allowed  the 
impossibility  of  his  8Uggesti<m. 

The  donkey -cart  jolted  along  down  the  road, 
but  nothing  else  came  in  sight.  It  turned  off 
the  main  road,  and  crawled  slowly  up  the  lane. 
The  children  watched  it  curiously,  for  few  carts 
ever  passed  their  cottage. 

At  length  it  came  right  up  in  front  of  them. 

A  young  man,  or  "  boy,"  as  he  was  called  in 
that  pert  of  the  country,  was  driving,  seated  on 
a  large  hamper. 

He  pulled  at  the  donkey's  mouth  till  it  stood 
still,  then  he  jumped  off  the  cart  and  said — 

"Is  there  anyone  iv  the  name  of  Kitty  Brian 
livin'  hereabouts  ? " 

Kitty  thought  for  a  moment,  then  said 
timidly — 

"There's  no  one  iv  that  name  but  me.  I'm 
Kitty  Brian." 

"  Is  it  you  is  to  git  the  pig  t "  said  the  boy. 

"Yes!"  shouted  little  Pat,  trembling  with 
excitement. 


"Well,  then,  here  it  is—here  in  the  hamt)er," 
replied  the  boy,  coolly  chewing  a  straw. 

There  must  be  a  mistake,  thought  Kitty— a 
small  pink  pig  could  never  require  to  be  packed 
in  such  an, enormously  large  hami)er. 

The  boy,  whistling,  proceeded  to  pull  the 
hamper  to  the  end  of  the  cart,  then,  lifting  it  up 
with  an  effort,  he  staggered  into  the  cottage  and 
let  it  drop  on  the  floor  with  a  bang. 

"  Will  I  open  it  fur  ye,  ma'am  V  he  said,  partly 
out  of  curiosity,  partly  out  of  good-nature. 

He  drew  out  his  knife  and  cut  the  cords.  Kitty 
and  Pat  hopped  from  leg  to  leg  in  their  intense 
excitement,  and  Pat  thrust  three  fingers  into  his 
mouth  to  keep  himself  from  screaming  outright. 

The  boy  pulled  back  the  creaking  lid.  In  the 
centre  of  the  hamper,  among  a  number  of  pack- 
ages, was  a  small  cardboard  box,  in  which,  on  a 
wadding  bed,  reposed  the*  pig. 

Pat  clutched  it  with  a  squeal  of  intense  delight. 

But  there  was  more  in  that  hamper  than  the 
pig.  There  were  packages  of  tea,  of  sugar,  loaves 
of  bread,  pieces  of  bacon,  strings  of  sausages, 
pounds  of  butter. 

Mrs.  Brian  said  :  "  Bless  my  heart ! "  as  each 
package  was  laid  on  the  table,  and  Kitty  became 
quite  alarmed,  and  wondered  "  if  there  was  any- 
thing left  in  the  shop  in  the  village  at-all-at- 
all ! " 

When  the  last  package  was  laid  on  the  dresser, 
as  there  was  no  room  for  it  on  the  table,  the  boy 
said,  in  a  matter-of-fact  tone — 

"Well,  there's  nothing  more,"  and  rummaged 
the  straw  at  the  bottom  of  the  hamper  to 
make  sure  no  treasure  still  lurked  concealed 
from  sight. 

Finding  there  was  nothing  more,  he  lifted  the 
empty  hamper,  put  it  on  the  car,  and,  whacking 
the  donkey,  set  off  galloping  down  the  lane. 

Then  such  cooking-  began  as  Kitty  had  never 
seen  in  all  her  life.  The  fragrance  of  sausages 
and  bacon  frying  filled  the  air,  and  made  the 
father  hurry  in. 

All  but  Mrs.  Brian  sat  down,  ready  to  begin 
eating  the  moment  the  sausages  were  done  and 
the  tea  was  "drawn." 

Kitty  sat  silently  gazing  at  the  well-covered 
table. 

"What  are  you  thinkin'  of  1  "  said  her 
father. 

"I  was  thinkin',  father,  how  lucky  it  was  I 
had  on  a  red  petticoat" 

"  Faith  !  It  was  ! "  returned  her  father  with 
a  laugh. 


THREE  RULES  FOR  SUCCESS. 


the  fii8t  i>]ace,  I  must  have  a 
goal  at  which  I  am  longing  to 
arrive,  and  at  which  arrival  will 
to  my  mind  constitute  8uccet». 
It  may  be  far  or  near  this  goal, 
but,  if  it  is  one  worth  the  win- 
ning, it  will  be  both,  and  1  shall 
be  ever  reaching  it  in  a  higher, 
fuller,  and  more  i)erfect  sense  to  all  eternity. 

But  it  is  with  time,  earth,  and  humanity  that 
I  now  have  to  do,  and  with  that  stage  of  my 
goal  which  is  next  in  prosfiect.  And  so  [  take 
up  the  f]rst  chosen  ride. 

Prepare,  for  failure. —  **  Preiw-ring  is  prevent- 
ing," asserts  a  familiar  proverb.  Also,  a  recent 
writer  observes  :  "  I  have  found  it  the  next  thing 
to  a  certainty  that  when  the  most  unsafety  is 
looked  for  the  least  is  found."  We  ourselves, 
perhaps,  have  striven  and  hoi>ed  and  feared  in 
one  particular  direction  for  half  our  lives,  with 
disapiK)intment  upon  disappointment  as  the  only 
apjMirent  result.  At  length  we  begin  to  lose 
heart  altogether,  and,  suddenly  turning  about, 
we  give  up  our  hitherto  ardent  desire  and 
make  all  ready  for  doing  without  it.  And  then 
— lo !  it  comes  to  us  ;  lighting  at  our  feet  so 
simply  and  naturally  that  at  iirst  all  other 
emotions  are  swallowed  up  in  wonder.  And, 
possibly,  the  difficult  task  of  learning  to  do  with- 
out that  upon  which  we  had  set  our  heart  was  all 
the  time  the  waiting  key  to  the  enigma.  We 
avoided  it  long,  that  task,  distastefid  as  difficult ; 
we  would  not  even  look  at  it,  until,  driven  by 
stem  necessity,  we  were  at  last  almost  comx)elled 
to  take  it  up.  At  any  rate,  take  it  up  we  did,  and 
having  mastered  it,  it  appeared  that  there  was  no 
further  reason  why  success  should  not  come  to  us. 
And  now  for  our  second  rule. 
Aim  at  excellence. — "There  never  was  such  a 
demand  for  excellence  as  in  the  present  day,"  it 
has  been  affirmed.  But  how  may  one  best  hope  to 
attain  it  ?  **  Incessant  toil,"  we  are  told,  "  is  the 
price  of  the  skill  that  affects  us  like  magic." 
There  must,  however,  be  method  in  the  toil. 
"Napoleon,"  says  Mr.  Smiles,  "was  a  man  who 
toiled  terribly  "  ;  yet  may  we  not  conclude  beyond 
doubt  that  it  was  his  method  that  cro^Tied  his  toil 
and  his  ambitions  with  the  very  success  for  which 
he  had  laboured  ?  "  He  "  (Nai)oleon) "  sees  where 
the  matter  hinges,"  writes  Emerson,  "  throws  him- 
self on  the  precise  ])oint  of  resistance,  and  slights 
all  other  considerations."  And  again — "  Napoleon 
understood  his  business.  .  .  .  On  any  i)oint  of 
resistance  he  concentrated  s(|uadron  on  squadron, 
until  it  was  swept  out  of  existence."  If  we  would 
reach  excellence,  therefore,  we  must  not  dissifrnte 


energy,  but  bring  it  wholly,  in  thought  and  ^oeA 
at  every  available  moment,  to  bear  on  ''the 
precise  point  of  resistance,"  until  that  point  u 
conquered. 

And  so  we  arrive  at  our  thiixi  rule. 

Peviier^ere. — "Great  works  are  wrought,  not  sq 
much  by  strength  as  by  perseverance,"  it  is  s^± 
And  in  witness  to  this  assertion  we  may  call  in 
the  old  fable  of  the  hare  and  the  tortoise.  We 
have  only  to  decide  what  we  really  wii^h  done,  and 
nine  times  out  of  ten  jjerseverance  will  do  it- 
little  by  little,  step  by  step,  hour  by  hour,  danntec 
no  more  than  the  tortoise,  and  like  him,  too,  jnsc 
going  on.  ''To  be  successful,  nothing  shooM 
daunt  us  "  :  which  surely  means  that,  no  matter 
what  obstacles  we  encounter,  we  must  still 
pel  severe. 

"  Fall  not  for  sorrow,  falter  not  for  sin. 
Rut  onward,  upward,  till  the  goal  ye  win." 

Beautiful  words  !  And  if  we  obey  them  **  ve 
shall  be  continually  finding  assistance  where  we 
least  expect  it "  ;  many  of  our  greatest  atombling- 
blocks  we  shall  behold  transforming  themselves 
into  stepping-stones,  while  others  will  ba^ 
vanished  altogether ;  and  we  shall  gather  mo- 
mentum, and  generate  power  and  hope  and 
courage  at  every  step*. 

And  now,  what  else  f  Our  hoped-for  success  is, 
we  will  say,  before  our  mind's  eye,  yet  we  have 
made  all  ready  for  faOure ;  we  have  determined  to 
aim  at  excellence,  not  scattering,  but  ever  more 
and  more  watchfully  concentrating,  our  efforts ; 
and  we  have  resolved  simply  to  persevere  in  the 
path  we  have  chosen.  Is  there  anything  else 
wanting :  something  that  may,  perhaps,  unite 
these  three  rules  in  one  ?  Yes  ;  we  have  to  think 
of  what  lies  beyond  that  first  stage  towaidt 
which  we  are  hastening.  It  is,  so  we  trust,  a  better 
success ;  and  beyond  that  again,  a  better  ;  acd 
so  on,  doubtless  for  ever. 

And  we  will  let  Heaven— that  is  to  sav. 
Heaven's  Almighty  King,  who  sees  the  end  froiii 
the  beginning,  and  whose  wisdom  ia  far  alK»v<? 
ours  as  the  heavens  are  above  the  earth,  who  is  ^\ 
once  our  Father  and  our  God — w^e  will  let  Hib; 
judge  for  us.  And  then,  if,  after  all  we  can  da 
failure  comes  instead  of  success,  we  will  eTtu 
welcome  it,  well  believing  that  if  our  inner  ey^ 
were  but  opened  we  should  see  in  our  vanqui^n- 
ment  but  the  preparation  for  a  better  victorj-.  A:- 
to  ultimate  success,  it  is  sure  as  Heaven  itseU— 
nay,  surer ;  for,  simply  trusting  in  Him  who 
founded  the  heavens,  we  have  His  promise  that 
we  shall  never  be  ashamed,  and  that,  thooi:^ 
heaven  and  earth  may  pass  away.  His  Word 
shall  not  pass  away.  c  R 


SCRIPTURE     LESSONS    FOR    SCHOOL    AND     HOME. 


INTERNATIONAL    SERIES. 


skitkmber  i^H,  1897.     St.    Paurs   Address   to  tbe 

Ephesian  Elders. 

To  read— Act X  xx,  22—35.      GoUhn  Tcxt—rer,  35. 

PAUL,  after  leaving  EphesuH. 
spent  a  year  in  oities  of 
Macedonia  and  Greece.  St. 
Luke  joined  him  at  Troas, 
where  Eutychus  was  restored 
to  life.  Four  days  after 
came  to  Miletus.  Messa^re 
i^ent    by   Apostle    to    summon 

the  Ephenian    Elders,  who  came   and  heard   his  last 

words. 

1.  A  prophecy  (22—27).  This  is  a  farewell  vii^ir. 
He  knows  he  will  have  to  suffer  persecution,  and 
they  will  never  see  him  agfain.  But  he  is  not  sad. 
He  has  been  faithful,  and  declared  the  whole 
truth. 

LessoB.  Be  thou  faithful  unto  death,  and  I  will 
g-ive  thee  the  crown  of  life. 

II.  A  charge  (27 — 31).  They  must  take  heed  to 
themselves.  Who  has  appointed  them  to  their 
charge  1  The  same  Spirit  of  God  will  strengthen 
them.      What  have  they  to  do? 

(a)  To  feed  Christ's  flock.  They  must  taste  and 
see  for  themselves  that  the  Lord  is  gracious 
(Ps.  xxxiv.  8),  and  so  be  able  to  feed  others. 

(b)  To  guard  the  flock  from  danger.  *'  Wolven  ^ 
would  soon  enter  the  fold — i.e.  u^aohers  of  fal** 
doctrine.  Even  among  themselves  some  would 
speak  strange  things.  But  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed. 

(c)  To  wateh  and  care  for  each  convert's  soul. 
LessoB.      Watch    and    pray    lest    ye    enter    into 

temptation. 

III.  A  coaimeadation  (32 — 35).  He  eommitn  thrm 
to  God's  care.  His  power  can  guard  them  through 
all  dangers  to  body  and  souL 

Hh  grace  can  build  up  the  Church,  the  LorrlV 
house. 

He  clMrgett  them  to  help  the  poorer  brethren  by 
two  arguments — viz.  their  own  example,  and  Christ's 
words.  He,  though  an  Apostle,  worked  to  support 
himself  and  party  with  Aquila  (zviii.  3).  Also, 
Christ  had  taught  the  blessedness  of  giving. 

Lessoas.     1.  Here  we  have  no  abiding  city. 

2.  My  grace  is  sufficient  for  you. 

Faithftilnoss  unto  Death. 
Some  yearH  uko  we  were  fighting  with  the  Chinese.  It 
so  fell  out  that  three  ships  bad  to  force  their  way  up  a 
river,  the  banks  of  which  were  fortifled.  One  of  the 
powder-monkeys  on  board  a  ship,  who  had  been  hard  at 
work  all  the  morning  and  had  seen  three  of  his  Utile 
playmates  shot  down,  and  was  himself  terribly  cut  about, 
was  bringing  op  more  powder,  when  the  captain  of  the 
i^un,  pitying  the  poor  little  boy  in  such  danger,  told  him 
to  go  down  below  and  keep  qaleL  **No/'  he  said,  "I 
don't  care  a  straw  what  happens  to  me ;  only  don't  let 
those  Chinamen  beat  us." 


St.  Paul  was  fighting  a  battle  against  the  devil  and 
heathenism.  We  all  have  to  fight  tbe  same  battle.  It 
matters  not  what  happens  to  us.  We  oan  leave  that  t<> 
God.  But  we  must  conquer  our  enemies  of  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil. 


skii'kmbick  'iOTH.    Review  Lesson. 

Gohh'H   Ttj^t—St.  Matt,  v,  16. 

Seven  les:M)ns  from  the  Acts  on  St.  Paul's  mis- 
sionary labours  in  Europe.  Five  from  his  letters 
All  illustrating  Golden  Text.  Light  of  the  G^ispel 
must  shine  before  men.  All  more  easily  impressed 
by  example  than  by  precept.  To-day's  lesson  shows 
the  influence  of  St  Paul's  example. 

1.  At  Philiplii  (xvi.  12— T. 5).  Lydia.  He  spok) 
the  Word  of  God  to  the  women  at  the  river-side. 

Ifetnilt.  Lydia  was  moved  by  God's  Spirit,  con- 
vinoed,  converted.      Received  the  missionary  party. 

The  gaoler  (2.S— 34).  The  way  of  salvation  put 
plainly  before  him.  Also,  St.  Paul's  calmness  in 
earthquake  showed  his  trust  in  God. 

Itesult.    Gaoler's  conversion  and  baptism. 

Lessons.    1.  So  we  preach,  and  so  ye  believed. 

2.  Be  not  forgetful  to  entertain  strangers. 

II.  At  Thessalonlca  and  Berea  (zvii.  1—12).  The 
claims  of  Christ  taught  to  Jews  out  of  their  own 
Scriptures. 

IfeMtlt.    Some  Jews  believed  as  result  of  hearing. 
Bi'reans  led  to  search  Scriptures  for  themselves. 
Lessoo.    The  entrance  of  Thy  Word  giveth  light 

III.  At  Athens  (xvii.  22—34).  A  sermon  to 
learned  philosophers.  St.  Paul  argues  logically. 
Speaks  plain  truths  in  convincing  manner. 

RettuZt,  Some  converts,  including  one  of  the  chief 
philosophers. 

Lesson.  All  things  to  all  men  so  that  I  may 
gain  some. 

lY.  At  Corinth  (xviii  1— H).  St.  Paul's  example. 
Industry.  Working  with  his  own  hands.  AW  ping 
the  Sabbath.  Never  missing  worship  and  oppf)r- 
tunity  of  teaching.  Boldness  in  denouncing  un- 
belief of  Jews  and  turning  to  Gentiles. 

Rexult.  Chief  ruler  of  synagogue  and  his  family 
converted.     Many  true  Christians. 

Lesson.    Not  slothful  in  business  ;  fervent  in  spirit. 

V.  At  Ephesus  (xix.  21 — 34).  Great  excitement 
consequent  upon  decline  of  idol  trade,  result  of 
St.  Paul's  labours.  His  companions  seized  by  mob. 
St  Paul,  wishing  to  suffer  with  them,  persuaded 
to  keep  out  of  sight. 

liesidt.  By  his  calmness  saved  his  own  and  friends' 
lives.    All  ended  well. 

Lesson.    Let  patience  have  her  perfect  work. 

Address  to  Elders  (xx.  22 — 35).  A  summary  of 
his  work  for  God. 

His  preaching.  The  whole  Gospel— repentance 
towards  God,  and  faith  in  Jesus  Christ. 

His    example.      Sympathy    with    all    in    joy    and 
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The  Quiver, 


sorrow.  Willing  to  give  up  his  life  for  Je8ut> 
Christ.    Working  with  his  own  hands. 

H\^  ooun4tei.  Watch  against  enemies.  Pray  for 
God*8  graoe.     Work  for  Christ  and  His  Church. 

Lessoo.      Be  ye   followers    of    me,    as    I    am    of 

Christ. 

Tlie  Cabman's  Wife. 

A  cabman  in  my  parish,  says  an  fi^t-Bnd  clergyman, 
was  a  very  ungodly  man.  But  he  had  a  godly  wife, 
who  had  been  converted  by  a  mission  preacher. 
When  her  husband  heard  of  it  he  was  very  angry, 
and  swore  that  if  she  went  to  a  place  of  worship 
he  would  kill  her.  The  next  Sunday  she  said  to  him. 
after  tea,  **I  am  going  to  church."  "You  know  what 
1  told  you,"  he  said.  But  she  took  up  her  Bible  and 
quietly  went.  On  her  return  home,  he  complained  of 
not  being  welL  She  nursed  him  through  a  bad  lUnees, 
which  lasted  some  weeks.  She  would  often  read  the 
Bible  while  sitting  by  his  bedside.  At  last  he  began  to 
get  better,  and  one  day  took  up  the  Bible  and  began 
turning  over  the  pages.  He  took  it  up  again  the  next 
day,  and  before  he  was  able  to  resume  work  he  was  a 
changed  man.  Ood's  Word  and  his  wife's  patient  firm- 
ness under  his  threats  had  done  their  work. 

OcTOBSM  3RD.    St.  Paura  Last  Jonnicy  ta  JcrsMieoi. 

Tv  read— Acts  xaH,  1—13.     Galdan  Text—ver.  IS. 
After    an   alfeoting    farewell    to    the    elders    at 
Miletus,  St.  Paul  continued  his  journey  to  Jerusalem. 

1.  Islaad  voyage  (1—7).  MiUiv*  to  Tyre.  Map 
must  be  shown:  Wind  favourable,  soon  brought 
sailing-boat  to  Cos,  small  island  forty  miles  south 
of  Miletus.  Next  day  reached  Bhodes.  Thence  ship 
sailed  on  to  Patara  on  mainland.  Now  St.  Paul 
changes  his  ship  for  one  sailing  to  Phcenicia. 
Sails  direct  to  Tjre,  in  Syria— city  of  great  im- 
portance. There  the  party  stay  seven  days  with 
Home  disciples. 

Farewells.  They  try  to  detain  St.  Paul — by  the 
Spirit  of  prophecy  (1  Cor.  xii.  10).  Know  what 
will  happen  to  him.  He  cannot  be  stopped — ^must 
go  on.  The  whole  Christian  colony  meet  on  the 
Hhore — kneel  in  prayer — take  last  farewell.  He  goes 
cm  to  prison  and  death— they  watch  ship  sail  out 
of  sight. 

Lesson.  I  will  go  forth  in  the  streng^th  of  the 
Lord  of  Hosts. 

II.  Visit  to  Ccsarea  (8 — 13).  Land  journey,  forty- 
four  miles  from  Ptolemais  through  Valley  of  Sharon 
—noted  for  roses  (Cant.  ii.  1).  Place  of  great  im- 
portance—Roman  capital  of  Palestine.  Party  re- 
ceived as  guests  by  Philip,  one  of  the  seven 
Evangelists  (vi.  6),  who  preached  to  Samaritans. 

Prophecy.  Philip's  four  daughters  had  this  gift 
— also  Agabus,  who  foretold  the  famine  (xi.  28). 
He  performs  symbolical  action  with  St.  Paul's 
girdle  (see  similar  in  Jer.  xiii.  1 — 11) ;  then, 
speaking  by  Holy  Spirit,  foretells  his  arrest  at 
Jerusalem.  All  implore  him  not  to  go — his  life  is 
BO  valuable  to  the  Church,  he  is  personally  so 
dear  to  them.  What  does  he  answer?  He  is  ready 
to  live  or  die  for  Christ  (Phil.  i.  21). 

Lessoos.  1.  We  must  through  much  tribulation 
enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  Gcd. 

2.  Endure  hardness,  as  a  good  soldier  of  Jesus 
Christ. 


Ood  Thanked  for  Tnmblo. 
An  old  man  had  a  great  trouble.  He  had  one  of 
the  most  painful  bodily  complaints  from  which  a  man 
can  suffer.  When  he  was  in  great  pain,  and  was  told 
that  his  disease  was  incurable  and  he  must  soon  die. 
he  shed  a  few  natural  tears.  But  at  last  he  toud- 
"This  is  evidently  fftmi  Ood,  and  Ood  never  sent  me 
anything  but  it  was  fCr  my  good;  therefore,  let  as 
kneel  down  together  and  thank  Ood  for  this.*  Shall 
we  receive  good  of  the  Lord,  and  not  what  seems  evil! 
"  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He  chasteneth." 

October  10th.    St  Paul  a  Prlsoaer  at  Jcnsalca. 

To   read—AcU  jrxU.   17—30.     Golden    Ti'xt— 

1  Peter  iv.  16. 
TuK  prophecy  of  Agabus  was  soon  fulfilled.  St 
Paul  and  friends  reached  Jerusalem  in  time  for 
Feast  of  Pentecost.  Next  day  visit  St.  James,  the 
Bishop.  Have  to  present  the  alms  collected  for  the 
poor,  and  to  report  on  work.  Attributes  all  the 
success  to  Ood  (xxi.  19).  The  city  being  full  of 
Jews  he  is  advised  to  show  publicly  his  respect 
for  the  law.  This,  however,  leads  to  a  tomolt  and 
his  arrest  (xxi.  26,  27).  Standing  on  the  steps  of 
the  castle  adjoining  the  Temple,  he  tells  the  story 
of  his  conversion,  to  show  his  misaion. 

1.  laterrupted  speech  (17—22).  St,  Paul's  taU, 
Three  years  after  his  conversion  (Oal.  L  18) 
visited  Jerusalem.  While  praying  in  the  Temple, 
saw  a  vision.  Jesus  bids  him  quickly  leave  Jeru- 
salem. St.  Paul  thought  he  would  be  specially 
likely  to  convince  men  about  Christ.  But  God,  in 
the  vision,  had  told  him  that  this  would  not  be 
so.  His  special  work  was  to  be  far  away,  among 
the  Gentiles. 

Disturhanre.  So  far  Jews  had  listened.  Now 
give  vent  to  pent-up  feelings.  There  is  a  shout— 
a  disturbance — cries  of  fury  against  him.  lliey 
considered   Gkntiles  as  dogs  (St.  Matt.  xv.  26). 

LessoB.     Ye  are  all  one  in  Christ  Jeaua. 

II.  latermpted  scourglM  (23—30).  The  prisoner 
The  captain  ordered  torture.  The  Apoalle,  like 
Christ,  bore  the  tying-up  patiently,  readj  for  the 
scourging.  Then  asked  simple  question.  Oe&torion 
in  charge  of  the  soldiers  at  once  stops,  and  goes 
to  the  chief  captain.  He  oomee  quickly  and  quet- 
tions  the  prisoner.  Why  !  he  is  superior  to  him- 
self, being  a  free-bom  Roman  citiien,  wfaeiMs  he 
had  paid  a  large  sum  for  the  same  privilsgia.  So. 
in  fear  for  himself,  the  proposed  tertue  by 
scourging  is  stopped.  Summons  the  Jewtf  Oouneil 
of  the  Sanhedrim  to  investigate  the  cane. 

LeasoBS.  1.  I  will  behave  myself  wiaalj  fai  s 
perfect  way. 

2.  If  ye  do  well,  and  suffer  for  it,  and  take  it 
patiently,  this  is  acceptable  with  God. 

Obrist  with  Us  tn  TtohUIol 

A  Scotch  saint  said  that  when  they  bmi  to  worAlp 
in  the  moss  or  by  the  hill-side,  and  were  hanied  tf 
Clavertiouse  and  his  dragoons,  Christ  aeemod  to  be 
nearer  to  them  in  the  heather  than  afterwarda  whes 
they  sat  down  quietly  in  the  kirk.  Our  wrotat  days  m 
often  our  beet  days,  and  in  the  dark  wo  aee  bright 
stars  that  we  never  saw  in  the  light.  So  we  will  sol 
care  what  may  befkll  us  here,  so  kmg  aa  God  is  with 
us  and  our  faith  in  Him  is  genuine. 


tJoder  th*  Cedua. 

IT  id  a  pity  that  Eagliah  people  do  not  live 
more  out  of  doors  than  they  do  In  the  spriuK 
and  summer.  We  abuse  our  climate;  but 
as  it  is  without  extremes  of  beat  and  cold,  it 
would  probably  permit  of  staying  out  of  doom  more 
time  In  the  year  than  would  the  climates  of  most 
other  countries.  Uany  are  ignorant  of  the  virtuec 
of  tr«3h  air  and  sun-baths.  They  take  useless  and 
liurtful  medicines  because  they  have  never  heard 
of  or  do  not  believe  the  proverb  that  "Where  the 
sun  comes  in  the  doctor  goes  out."  Half  the  work 
which  we  do  In  stuHy  rooms  mi^ht  be  done  just 
as  well  out  of  doors,  to  the  great  improvement  of 
rmr  health  and  temperx.  A  visitor  to  Words- 
worth's house  asked  the  Hervant  where  her  master's 
study  was.  "  He  studies  in  the  fields,"  was  the 
reply.  True,  it  Is  not  good  for  the  eyes  to  read 
much  out  of  doors,  even  under  the  cedars  or 
"spreading  chestnut-tree."  If  we  cannot  read, 
however,  we  can  think,  and  do  Ibis  fur  better 
out  of  doors  than  in  a  hon»e. 


Tbe  BallgloD  of  Fear, 
A  clergyman  vrrit^B:  "Thinking  that  he  won 
going  to  die,  a  sick  man  asked  me  to  administer 
to  him  the  Holy  Common  ion  on  the  foUowing 
morning.  I  made  all  arntngemeats,  and  had  two 
persons  to  communicate  with  him.  On 'going  to 
the  man  punctually  at  the  BIme  appointed,  1 
found  that  physically  he  had  had  a  change  for 
the  better  during  the  night,  and  was  pronounced 
by  the  doctors  to  be  almost  out  of  danger.  With 
a  lowering  of  his  t«mperature  came  a  lowering  of 
his  pious  aspirations,  for  bis  religion  was  one  of 
fear  only.  He  told  me  that  as  he  was  much 
better  he  did  not  wish  to  communicate,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  take  |>art  in  the  great  thanks- 
giving service  of  our  religion.  Could  the  l(^c  of 
ingratitude  farther  go?" 

"Naked,    and  T«  Clothed   Me." 
The  PiiUce-alded  Association  for  Clothing  Desti- 
tute  Children,    flmt   established,    with   eminently 
good   results.  In  Glasgow,  and  now  on  its  trial  In 
'Jverpool    and    Birkenhead,    has    for    Its    object 

1)  the  clothing  of  children  whose  destitution  is 
lue  to  unavoidable  misfortune,  sickness,  etc.,  and 

2)  the  assistance  of  the  noble  work  of  the  Society 
or  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  ChUdren,  by 
■ringing  to  book  the  parents  and  guardians  of  all 
hildren  whose  ragged  condition  is  proved   to  be 

the  result  ot  drunkenness  and  vice.  It  is  one  of 
the  chief  merits  of  this  society  that  its  method 
of  working  Is  at  once  simple  and  cfTectual.  A 
police  onicer,  seeing  a  child  Id  dire  want,  goes 
to  its  home  to  ascertain  the  cause.  It  he 
And  the  case  worthy  of  help,  he  reports  it  to 
the  society's  secretary  for  that  district,  who 
sends  a  visitor  to  Investlttate.  On  contlrma- 
tioD  of  the  report,  the  police  ofHcer  receives 
an  order  for  the  child  to  come  to  the  depot 
to  be  clotlied,  and  subsequently  he  is  re- 
quested to  notice  that  the  child  wears  the 
clothing.  The  garments  are  stamped  in  various 
places  inside  for  identification  <a  most  neces- 
sar7  precaution) :  and.  as  they  are  only  lent 
to  the  children,  any  unauthorised  person  found 
in  possession  of  them  is  liable  to  prosecution. 
To  obviate  mistakes,  every  pawnl>raker  re- 
«ives  through  the  police  a  notioe  hearing  a  fac- 
jimile  of  the  society's  mark.  The  aim  of  this  . 
society  meets  with  general  sympathy,  and  already 
atti'tuibi  widespread  and  practical  support. 


BIBOB    BOTAL. 

The  awan  does  not  owe  \tn  r*fc»l  appellalioii  to  it« 

mow-whit«  plumnKe,  coral  bill,  or  black  "  berry," 

but  to  the  curioiiK  Humptuary  laws  conceminfc  it. 


proceKS,  but  the  reRUlt**  to  epicures  are  »«3  auive.- 
ful.  The  largest  swaiinery  io  Eni^il  belmo  n 
lioTti  Ilcheater,  on  water  called  the  Fleel.  li-ii: 
ontHide  Cheall  Bank,  on  the  Dorset  coast  Hatiir 
kept  from  700  to  1,400  of  the  birds  royal,  lirineiitj 


These  beautiful  birds  cannot  be  kept  witlivut  a 
licence,  and  every  cjKn^t  (n  a  '•game"  (old  legal 
term)  must  bear  a  dlstingulsMng  mark  ou  its 
hill.  An  "Order  for  Swannes"  was  printed  In 
1570,  and  Is  full  of  qoaint  Informatioa  concerning 
the  price  at  which  the  royal  birds  are  valued,  and 
uf  "swan  nppine"  customs.  In  former  days  the 
Lord  Mayor  of  I^odon,  as  representative  of  the 
Sovereif^n,  accompanied  by  members  of  the  Com- 
paiilcH  of  Dyers  and  Vintners,  mode  an  annual 
excursion  up  the  Thames  to  take  up  the  yountc 
swans,  and  aWx  to  their  billH  xomu  of  the  OUO 
distinct  "  nicks '  required  by  law.  This  marking 
is  still  done  in  August  on  the  sunny  reaches  ol 
the  river,  but  In  a  private  maimer.  Much  of  the 
unnecessary  pain  Inflicted  by  marking  has  also 
tieeii  prevented  by  action  on  the  part  of  the 
S.F.C.A.  It  is  sad  to  think  -that  un^  sulTenuK 
should  be  borne  by  these  beautiful  birds,  but  the 
force  of  old  custom  Is  hard  Io  break  down.  Wine 
is  no  longer  ponred  on  the  stones  above  Staiuei 
Bridge,  nor  do  the  citixens  of  London  assist  "the 
King's  nu^jestie's  Jnstiues  of  sessions  of  swans"  in 
this  yearly  work.  It  may  not  l)e  generally  known 
that  there  still  exists  a  swannery  near  Norwich 
for  fattening  cygnets  for  (ooil.    It  is  an  expeiislvt- 


in  quite  a  re\-euue  to  the  Queen's  ticHuf 
The  natural  history  of  the  swan  is  inKn»ii»- 
They  pair  for  life,  and  show  great  affection  tur  •*: 
other,  caressing  with  their  bills  and  necks.  Bnt 
birds  prepare  the  enormous  nest  of  aqiulic  jif^ 
and  line  it  with  soft  grasses.  These  nralB  *• 
measure  two  feet  high  and  six  feet  in  iitaxVi 
EKgs  are  taiil  from  five  to  nine  in  number,  ami  tf 
of  a  greyish-olive  tint.  Perhaps  no  other  bin!  W 
through  as  much  metamorphosis  ns  does  tbt  f" 
In  the  first  twelve  months  of  Its  life.  The  jw« 
cygnet  is  of  a  sooty-grey  colour;  this  is  suiw**" 
by  a  crop  of  dark  brown  plumage,  and  eTfoln*"! 
changes  into  pure  white.  The  flight  of  swlis  r 
extremely  rapid,  the  wedne-shaped  eoluoui  tovtnu 
over  100  miles  an  hour  when  at  full  speed-  IV 
tone  of  the  swan  has  been  variously  descriW 
Olaf  says  it  is  "  equal  to  the  notes  ot  a  violin 
Faber  records  that  "their  tuneful,  mcian*" 
voices  sound  like  trompete  heard  at  s  (tisiw 
Sthelling  writes,  "nonietimes  like  the  tounil  i^ 
bi-11,  sometimes  of  a  wind  Instrument,  It"  "*■ 
of  the  dying  swan  Is  no  ftctiun  ;  for  in  uimik'''' 
of  distress  the  sweet  voice  is  loniter  aiiil  "'"' 
prolonged  than  usual."  Buffon,  liowever,  hf*"  " 
lipiiuly    In   what   another  naturalist  lias  ilwrl- 


Short  Arrows. 
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as  a  tone  '*  more  silvery  than  any  other  creature." 
A&  every  study  of  God's  wonderful  story-book  of 
Nature  leads  us  nearer  to  His  great  heart,' so  we 
think  this  short  account  of  the  bird  royal  may 
not  be  out  of  place. 

The  Qolden  Rule. 


tt 


This  rule  of  life  was  given  by  the  great  Founder 
of  Christianity  Himself.  We  call  it  the  Golden 
Rule.*'  The  speaker  was  sitting  in  a  wigwam, 
and  pushed  a  glowing  log  into  the  heart  of  a 
wood  Are  as  he  spoke.  A  sudden  blaze  lit  up  the 
grave,  inquiring  face  of  a  red-skinned  Indian 
fhief  who  sat  beside  him.  His  name  was  Teedy- 
uscung,  king  of  the  Delawares,  and  he  was  an 
enmest  seeker  after  truth.  "Stop,"  said  the 
chief,  lifting  up  a  thin,  brown  hand.  "Don't 
praise  the  rule  to  me.  Rather  tell  me  what  it  is. 
r^t  me  find  out  its  excellence  for  myself.'*  Then, 
under  the  big  red-stemmed  flr-tree,  closed  in  by 
the  black  skin  curtains  of  Teedyuscung's  tempo- 
rary home,  once  more  was  spoken  the  Master's 
word  :  *'  As  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto 
you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise"  (Luke  vi.  31). 
The  king  started  from  his  seat.  "That  is  im- 
possible; it  cannot  be  done."  Teedyuscung  lit  his 
pipe.  Then  he  began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
Moor.  Up  and  down,  backwards  and  forwards, 
the  big  line  of  blue  smoke  circling  round  his  head 
and  disappearing  in  the  direction  of  the  tent  pole. 
At  last  he  stopped  in  front  of  his  friend.  A  smile 
was  on  the  eager  brown  face,  a  light  in  the  deep 
dark  eyes.  **  Brother,  I  have  been  thoughtful  of 
what  you  told  me.  It  is,  indeed,  a  golden  rule. 
Only  one  way  can  we  obey  it.  If  the  Great  Spirit 
that  made  man  would  give  him  a  new  heartj  he 
would  do  as  you  say — not  otherwise.**  It  requires 
a  new  heart  and  a  new  nature  to  obey  Christ's 
Golden  Rule.  It  is  the  only  means  by  which  we 
can  fulfil  our  social  duties.  God*s  promise  rings 
true  as  ever:  "A  new  heart  will  I  give  you,  and 
a  new  spirit  will  I  put  within  you.** 

A  Chnrch  Attacked  by  Doga. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  one  of  our  solidly 
built  and  venerable  stone  churches  injured  by  our 
faithful  friend  the  dog,  but  in  distant  countries 
things  are  changed.  Missionaries — very  wisely— 
often  suit  their  edifices  to  the  neighbourhood  and 
to  the  length  of  their  society's  purses,  and  dogs, 
when  wild  with  hunger,  are  not  always  placable. 
So  in  the  polar  regions  Mr.  Peck,  of  the  Chui-ch 
Missionary  Society,  had  a  church  constructed  of 
sealskin  stretched  over  whalebone;  and  one 
winter  night  a  pack  of  ravenous  dogs,  wild  with 
hunger,  sprang  upon  it.  It  was  toward  the  end 
ot  February,  1895,  when,  at  about  three  in  the 
morning,  Mr.  Peck  and  his  colleague  were  startled 
by  the  dogs.  These  creatures  had  climbed  up  to 
the  roof  of  the  "  skin  church  *'  and,  to  the  owner  s 
dismay,  were  tearing  the  structure  to  pieces. 
"Hastily  slipping  on  our  fur  coats,"  wrote  Mr. 
Peck,  "Mr.  Parker  and  myself  rushed  out  in  the 
bitter  cold.  Here,  in  the  dim  light,  we  could 
DQake  out  our  position.  We  were  literally  lie- 
sieged  by  dogs,  and  they  must  in  all  have  num- 
bered over  a  hundred.    Most  of  these  were  on  the 


roof,  some  had  fallen  through  the  same,  others 
were  devouring  pieces  of  sealskin,  and  altogether 
such  a  confused  mass  of  dogs — young,  old,  bruised, 
and  wounded— it  would  be  hard  to  find  anywhere 
else.  After  a  sharp  battle,  we  managed  to. put 
these  unwelcome  visitors  to  flight,  and  we  then 
managed,  by  the  help  of  our  Eskimo  friends,  to 
patch  up,  with  some  old  canvas,  the  holes  in  our 
little  church."  Mr.  Peck  describes  the  country 
thus :  "  Without  exaggeration,  I  consider  our  old 
station  (Fort  George)  a  perfect  paradise  Compared 
to  this  place,  for  here  there  is  not  a  single  tree 
or  shrub  to  be  seen;  icebergs  are  near  us,  and 
the  weather  is  far  more  severe  and  trying.**  It 
is  here  that  the  Church  Missionary  Society  have 
planted  their  most  northerly  fl<ig. 

The  Ideal  Worker. 

Everyone  admits  that  without  love  or  charity 
there  cannot  be  any  genuine  philanthropic  work, 
but  the  other  two  graces  are  also  necessary.  In 
the  following  lines  Browning  has  described  a  good 
Christian  worker:— 

**  One  who  never  tiu*ned  his  back,  but  marched   breast- 
forward  ; 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break; 
Never  dreamed,  though   right  were    worsted,   wrong 
would  triumph; 
Held  we  fall  to  rise,  are  baffled  to  tight  better, 

Sleep  to  wake." 

Our  Pattern. 

A  man  may  have  left  far  behind  him  the  inno- 
cency  that  once  was  his,  but,  however  worthless 
he  is  now,  there  was  a  time  when  to  at  least  one 
person  he  was  of  no  little  importance.  That  time 
was  the  day  of  his  birth,  and  the  one  i)erson  to 
whom  he  was  important  was  his  mother.  To  her 
he  was  a  child  of  promise  from  whom  great  things 
were  expected.  If  earthly  parents  form  mental 
pictures  of  the  characters  they  would  Uke  Xhelr 
children  to  have,  surely  our  Heavenly  Father 
does  no  less  than  this  in  reference  to  us  alL 
Does  He  not  say  to  each  of  us  in  reference  to 
our  character  what  He  said  to  Moses  about  the 
tabernacle:  "See  that  thou  make  it  in  all  things 
like  to  the  pattern  showed  to  thee  in  the  mount  *'  ? 
To  us  the  pattern  is  Jesus  Christ,  the  Saviour 
who  connects  earth  and  heaven  as  a  mountain 
seems  to  do. 

Worth  Studying. 

Pascal's  "Thoughts  on  Religion**  is  an  old  book, 
and  yet,  if  it  had  been  written  yesterday,  it  could 
not  be  more  appropriate  to  the  conditions  of 
modem  thought.  We  give  two  instances  of  this 
up-to-dateness.  "There  are  three  descriptions  of 
men:  Those  who  serve  God,  having  found  Him; 
those  who,  not  yet  having  found  Him,  are  em- 
ployed in  seeking  Him;  and,  lastly,  those  who 
live  without  either  having  found  Him  or  seeking 
after  Him.  The  first  are  rational  and  happy;  the 
third  are  irrational  and  foolish;  the  second  are 
unhappy  but  yet  are  rationaL"  Again  he  says: 
"  The  Church  has  been  obliged  to  prove  that  Jesus 
Christ  was  Man,  against  those  who  have  denied 
it,  as  well  as  to  prove  that  He  was  God;  for  the 
appearances  were  as  much  against  the  one  as 
the  other." 


IOS4  7V/£  Quiver. 

Jafh. 
SUi;liiK  »t  MalUi  suine  years  ago,  the  writer 
bearri  an  amusing  incident  that  occurretl  when 
two  of  her  Majesty's  ships  went  from  that  l^ace 
(or  a  emise  and  stopped  at  Jaffk.  which  Is  the 
modem  name  of  Joppo.  The  offlcers  thought  that 
the  bluejackets  shoatd  have  an  opportunity  of 
visiting  Jerusalem.  So,  as  the  railway  was  not 
then  made,  they  hired  donkeya  and  other  oalmalH 
to  carry  Jack  over  the  forty  miles  that  Intervene 
between  the  port  of  the  city  of  David  and  that 
city  ibgeU.  Petty  officers  went  between  decks 
and  shouted  out,  "  The  Jerusalem  party  fall  in." 
Some  thought  it  was  a  Bible  class  to  which  they 
were  being  Invited  I  Jaffa  has  a  population  of 
over  (our  thonsand  inhabltaots.  They  do  not 
atl  look  as  If  they  used  soap,  but  thiu  ta  Che 
uhlef  manufacture.  The  gardens  and  orange  and 
citron  groves  are  deliriously  fragrant  and  fertile. 
We  read  of  Joppa  in  the  time  of  Solomon.  It 
was  by  way  o(  this  place  that  materiaiR  were 
conveyed  for  the  rebuilding  o(  the  second   temple 


mlHsionary  friend  said  to  the  writer,  "[  ic 
preaching  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Ttie  viilwen.  n 
flrat  attracted  by  the  strange  appeal 
foreigner,  were  listening  attentively,  v 
driving  past  iu  a  cart  threw  np  his  amu  mil  i 
cry  of  amazement,  evidently  wondering  irh»(  livi 
of  creature  stood  before  him.  When  he  hil  i 
little  recovered  from  his  bewilderment,  he  ihool': 
at  me  the  usual  Mancburiuu  ia<|uir;  of  ■  s;riti,>i 
— "How  old  are  you  I'  I  was  annojHt  il  iL: 
interruption,  and  inclined  to  take  no  notice  tdiE 
but,  on  second  thoughts,  I  stopped  my  prutlibf 
to  answer  his  question.  '  I  am  of  the  tigei  k: 
This  curioiiH  statement  refers  to  tbe  Cbb- 
custom  of  naming  each  year,  in  a  successiijii  i 
twelve,  after  some  animal ;  and  a  man  (clt  ibf 
year  of  his  birth  accord ioKly-"  Of  course  ml  uj 
Klonary  friend  left  hia  inquin.'r  to  gueH  hou  nui.i 
uf  these  twelve-year  cycles  he  had  paabed  llirwEt 
"Some  time  later,"  be  continued,  "1  va,  in  i 
strange  hamlet  In  another  quarter  of  the  Hiun[r< 
very   doubtful    how    I    should    fare,   wlieii,  »•  I 


under  ZerubbabeL  At  Joppa  Jonah  look  ship 
"to  ()ee  from  the  preeence  of  his  Maker";  and  it 
woe  at  the  same  |daoe,  on  the  house-top  of  Simon 
the  tanner,  bjr  tbe  seaside,  that  St.  Peter  bad  his 
vision  of  tolerance. 

"  Tbe  Ace  of  tbe  Tl^er." 
"  In  a  village  street  of  tor-away  Manchuria,"  a 


urttivea  were  eyeing  me  susplcionsl]',  a  niui  >»'■' 
forward  with  a  cordial  welcome.  'He  is  »  C"' 
foreigner,'  he  said  to  those  around.  'I  kno'  '^'^ 
I  talked  to  him  when  he  was  preaching  U  - 
and  he  told  me  he  ts  the  age  of  tbe  tigrr-  " 
tirely  owing  to  this  kindly  introdncUm,  0>*  ■" 
in  that  new  field  was  started,  and  so  pK«pfl« 
that  we  have  now  a  HtUe  Christian  «■!««*> 


"  A     KlMMi  "nil     to     tHlk." 


there.  Oar  miasiotiiuy  friend  ruentluiitid  tbU- 
incldeut  Itt  proof  of  the  Taluo  of  life's  llltlc 
coiirt«Btes,  even  when  Hesttag  with  thr  heathen 
of   Mancliiiris. 

-A  Oood  'an  to  TUfc." 

A  pAiTot  timt  in  whut  bird  funclera  cull  "a  rare 
^<roil  'un  to  talk  "  do«D  not  itlways  UHe  (;aod  words. 
One  baa  heard  of  Innocent  birds  learning  bail 
lungoage  from  men  who  were  not  innoceiil. 
AnionKat  bumtin  beings,  what  does  a  Kood  talker 
mean  *  Not,  surely,  a  man  or  woman  who  is 
voluble  in  speech,  whose  tongue  works  continu- 
ally as  by  «  physical  necessity.  Rather  it  should 
mean  one  who  talks  what  Is  good— that  is,  what 
in  inatnictlve  or  innocently  amusing  in  a  good 
or  attractive  way.  A  good  talker  is  never  long 
and  never  wrong.  His  speech  is  with  grace, 
neasoneil  with  salt.  It  Is  quite  possible  to  avoid 
Itoody-goody  talk  and  yet  to  say  "  that  which  is 
good  to  the  use  of  edifying,  that  It  may  minister 
^raee  unto  the  hearers."  Whether  whnt  is  -iitid 
is  good  or  bad  depends  upon  its  eirect  on  those 
who  hear  it.  Lastly,  a  good  liilker  knows  Hint 
then-  are  occasions  for  silence,  and  obse^^■es  I  hem. 


A   a«od   Example. 

How   well  it   would   be  for  oiirsetvcH  and  otbci 

[f     we    could    do   as    .lid    Hrynn    Waller    Procli' 


usually  known  as  "Barry  Cornwall."  Of  him  It 
was  saiil  that  he  made  It  the  happiness  of  his 
life  never  to  miss,  when  opportualty  occurred, 
the  chance  of  conferring  pleaaure  and  gladness 
on  those  who  needed  kind  words  and  snbstantial 
aid. 

Wlwii  SbaU  We  Die! 

There  iiri'  people  who  waste  time  and  suffer 
anxiety  by  speculating  when  they  nre  going  to 
die.  Instead  of  this,  they  should  remember,  as 
Fuller  aays,  that  "  God's  children  are  immortal 
while  their  Father  hath  anything  for  them  to  do 
on  earth ;  and  death  *  cannot  overcome  and  kill 
them  till  they  have  finlabed  their  testimony': 
which    done,    like   silkwomtiB,   they   willingly    die 

'hen    their    web    ie   ended,   and   are   comfortAbly 

iitombed  in  their  own  endeavours." 


True  Ambition . 

When  Sir  .John  Franklin  woe  a  boy,  he  and  his 

playmates   were   discussing   on    one   occasion    the 

position  of  future  distinction  which  each  sliould 
iiim  at.  One  would  be  content  to  be  a  country 
squire  with  carriages,  horses,  eto.,  another  would 
like  to  gain  military  fame,  and  so  on.  As  the 
discussion  advanced,  John,  perceiving  that  tlio 
whole  field  of  earthly  ambition  was  rapidly  l>eing 
swept  from  his  grasp,  impatiently  exclaimed, 
"  .\nrt  I'll  LTl  II  ladder  and  ctimli  to  Heaven!" 
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OUR    LEAGUE     OF    COMPASSION. 

Although  the  summer  holiday  season  is  just 
now  in  full  swing,  we  have  been  reminded  of  the 
pressing  needs  which  the  winter  months  bring 
with  them  by  a  kind  donation  of  IQb.,  which  has 
just  been  Hent  to  us  as  a  conti'ibution  to  our 
next  Christmas  Fund  for  providing  Hampers  for 
the  lonely  poor.  ■  On  account*  of  the  very  gratify- 
ing results  of  the  last  distribution,  we  have  de- 
cided to  repeat,  next  Christmas,  the  presentation 
of  suitable  Hampers,  and  we  shall  hope  to  pub- 
lish fuller  particulars  in  our  next  issue.  Mean- 
while, if  any  of  our  readers  feel  disposed  to  send 
their  contributions  at  once,  we  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  add  them  to  the  lOs.  just  received, 
and  to  the  sum  of  £25  with  which  thfe  proprietors 
of  Th£  Quiver  have  kindly  headed  the  list  of 
donations.  We  specially  appeal  to  the  members 
of  the  League  to  help  us  in  this  good  work. 

We  are  please<i  to  record  a  steady  continued 
increase  in  our  membership  roll,  which,  at  the 
moment  of  going  to  press,  stands  at 


and  we  are  receiving  additions  to  the  ranks 
of  our  League  almost  every  day. 

Membership  Forms  can  be  obtained  post  free  on 
application  to  the  Editor  of  The  Quiver,  La  Belle 
Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 

A  Certificate  is  given  to  the  active  member  who 
induces  ten  others  to  join  the  League ;  a  Medal  is 
given  for  fifty  new  members;  and  a  Presentation 
Volume,  of  the  value  of  half  a  guinea,  for  five 
hundred  recruits. 


OUR    NEXT, 

Our  October  number  will  open  with  a  seaaoiuibk 
and  fully-illustrated  paper  on  "Tbs  Bud  of  Hqi 
JubilM."  This  will  be  followed  by  othen  o> 
'* Sunday  with  the  King  of  Norway*";  "Tbe  FOm 
of  Mrs.  Alexander**;  an  interview  with  'Molmn) 
Tompkins :  Street  Arab  ** ;  and  a  remarkable  pn> 
phecy  article  on  *' The  Future  of  tlie  Jewi"  Dr. 
Parker  will  contribute  a  sermon,  entitled  '*Btb 
gioue  Lookii,**  and  the  Kev.  Professor  BenuK 
D.D.,  will  comment  on  "Tlie  Hiddea  Sajriai;"  Ii 
addition  to  instalments  of  the  two  serials,  thr 
number  will  also  contain  four  oompleta  itorta 
including  '*  A  Gloomy  Young  Man,**  by  Agnes  Err, 
and  '*  The  Music  Master,**  by  N.  K.  Bli^sett 


THE   QUiVEB   FUNDS. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  July  l.< 
1807,  up  to  and  including  July  22nd,  1^.  >o- 
scriptions  received  after  this  date  will  be  t. 
knowledged  next  month : — 

For   ''Tht   QtUver''    Waifs   E\tnd:    J.  J.  K.,  G^^a 

816th   donation),   as.;    A   &,    Wallingtoo,  IOl  6d.;  a 
lasgow  Mother  (86th  donatlonX  la. ;  Olire.  Brightoo,  U 
For  **TAe  Quiver'*  Playgrounds  Fund:  J.  W.  K.% 
For  "  The  Quiver"  Christmas   Hamper  Fiuid,  1» 
E.  Bartow,  10b. 

For  Dr.  Bamardo'a  Homes:  An  Irish  61x1,  2i  (i 
Tom,  6s. ;  D.  Y.  Li.,  £1. 

For  The.  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund:  1L1- 
103.;  D.  Y.  Lu.  £1;  K.  IL  F.,  2b.;  L  D.  StopyUo: 
lOe.  6d. ;  Miss  Richards,  lOs. ;  id.  M.  B.,  Ja ;  A.  A.^ 
U.  K.,  lOd.;  M.  A.  S.,  &l;  A.  Q..  29.  6d. ;  Readen of Tbi 
QuivKK,  Eastbourne,  £3;  Mrs.  Malcolm  Orr  Swing.  Ii> 

For  The  Indian  Famine  Fund  :  M.  M.  P.,  %. 
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THE    QUIVER"    BIBLE    CLASS. 


(BASED    ON    THK    INTERNATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LhUSSONK.) 


QUE8TION8. 

121.  What  miracle  did  St.  Paul  perform  at   Troasff 
1S2.  At  what  place  did  St.  Paal  hold  a  conference  of 

the  elders  of  the  Ephealan  Cliaroht 
123.  What  was  the  olijeot  of  the  oonferenoef 
121.   What   is    known  of  Rhodes,   one   of  the  places 

visiled  hy  St  Panl? 
12s.  What  prophet  visited  Caesarea  at  the  rime  of  St. 

Faal's  stay  in  that  city? 

126.  When  8U  Paul  retamed  to  Jenisalem  after  his  last 
mission  journey,  what  frreat  church  KatherinK  took 
place  1 

127.  At  whose  house  did  St  Paul  stay  while  on  his 
visit  at  Jerusalem? 

128.  At  what  time  of  the  year. did  St  Paul  visit 
Jerusalem  ? 

129.  Upon  what  false  charge  did  the  Jews  at  Jeru- 
salem seek  to  kill  St  Panl? 

130.  In  what  way  did  the  Jews  manifest  their  intense 
rage  against  St  Paul? 

131.  What  circumstance  connected  ..ith  St  Pauls 
conversion  is  mentioned  by  him  in  his  speech  from  the 
steps  of  the  castle? 

132.  In  what  way  did  St.  Paul  escape  from  the  bonds 
wherewith  he  was  bonnd  by  the  chief  captain? 

ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS    ON    PAGE    900. 

IQO.  The  giving  up  of  idolatrous  feasts  was  a  great 
dUBouHy  in  the  conversion  of  the  Corinthians,  as  it  is 
now  amongst  the  natives  of  Africa  (1  Cor.  viii.  4). 

11<L  St.  Panl  advises  the  Christian  converts  ca^e^llly 


to  abstain  from  all  association    with   beaibes  leeuvi.* 
« (1  Cor.  vili.  10-13  ;  Acts  zv.  20). 

lit  '*  Though  I  bestow  all  my  goods  to  feed  the  poor  v 
have  not  charity,  it  proflteth  me  notliing**  (1  Cor.sii 

112.  Faith,  Hope,  and  Charity  (1  Cor.  xiii.  VS^ 

113.  St  Paul  preached  first  aa  was  his  wont  In  ^ 
synagogue,  but  owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Jen  ^ 
preached  for  two  years  in  the  school  of  Tyrannn  li  - 
xix.  8-11). 

lU.  God  caused  special  mtrades  to  be  wrouKht  ^  >^ 
Paul,  so  that  the  sick  were  hea!ed  simply  by  Ui^t^^ 
hundkcrohlefb  and  scarfs  whioh  he  had  worn  (Acun 
11,  12». 

Il/>.  The  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesos  stood  at  i| 
en  trance  to  the  town,  and  was  known  as  odo  o<  t' 
"  Seven  wonders  of  the  world."  It  was  two  hondred  k 
twenty-three  years  in  building,  and  would  soeomiDods 
thirty  thousand  persona  It  was  bomed  down  m  " 
same  night  that  Alexander  the  Great  was  bon,  B.i  ^ 
but  afterwards  rebuilt  (Acts  xix.  27). 

116.  Demetrius  the  silversmith  and  his  fellow  wort->' 
were  afraid  their  trade  of  making  silver  shrinff  ^■ 
be  lo9t  by  the  conversion  of  the  whole  dty  to  Cbitftut 
(Acts  xix-  26-28).  

117.  '*  Let  every  man  give  aooording  ••  ^  v^vO^ 
in  his  heart,  not  grudgingly  or  of  necessity;  i*f  ^ 
loveth  a  cheerful  giver  '*  (2  Cor.  Ix.  7). 

118.  "This  we  commanded  yoo,  that  if  any  wo^f 
work,  neither  should  he  eat**  (2  Theas.  UL  10;  Rootsi^' 

119.  "Continuing  instant  in  prayer"  (RoaLXiLm 

120.  "  Be  not  overcome  of  evil,  but  overcom*  <»vil  *  • 
good^'CRom.  xli.  21). 
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THE     BAND    OF    HOPE    JUBILEE. 


r  is  now  neBrly  fifty 
years      ago       since 
little    George    Mit- 
chell     signed     the 
pledge  of  total  ab- 
stinence that  made 
him  the  first  Band 
of     Hope      boy. 
George   is   now   an 
old     man,    but    he 
still     remembers 
with      pride     that 
memorable  Novem- 
ber 9th,  1847,  when 
he     attended     the 
initial      Band      of 
Hope    meeting    that     started     a    move- 
ment  which   has   been    second    only    to 
the  work  of   our  Sunday  schools   in   its 
infiuence  for  good. 

The  name,  "  Band  of  Hope,"  has  a 
charm  in  itself,  and  the  beautiful  words 
worked  like  magic  on  the  minds  of  its 
pioneers.  The  evil  of  intemperance  is  a 
terrible  one  to-day,  but  in  1847  it  wrought 
even  greater  ravages,  and  it  seemed  at 
that  time  that  children  indeed  were  the 
only  hope  of  a  sober  England.  That 
hope  is  now  a  very  flourishing  one ;  for, 
at  the  present  time,  there  are  no  less 
than  thi-ee  million  boys  and  girls  who 
are  being  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
temperance. 

Just  as  the  name  of  Robert  Raikes 
will  go  down  the  &ges  as  the  founder  of 
Sunday  schools,  those  of  Mrs.  Ann  Jane 
Carlile  and  the  Rev.  Jabez  Tunnicliff 
will  be  revered  as  the  promoters  of 
Bands  of  Hope.  Both  have  long  since 
left  this  world,  but  the  greatest  wonder 
of  their  lives  was  that  their  work  was 
not  forestalled  centuries  ago.  and  tlieie 
were,  and  are,  thousan<l8  who  share  in 
this  feeling. 

The  story  of  liow  Mrs.  Carlile  became 
a  teetotaller  is  worth  repeating.  She 
was  one  of  those  who  wei'e  very  early 
impressed  with  the  need  of  temperance 
refonii,  and  as  far  back  as  1833  she 
visited  Dublin  Prison,  iirging  the  women 
to  join  the  Poolbeg  Street  Temperance 
Society,  which  was  conducted  as  a 
moderation  societj'.  One  day  she  Mas 
pleading  as  usual,  Mhen  one  of  the 
women  very   archly   turned   round    and 


said— "Thrue  for  ye,  m'm,  the  whiskey 
brought  us  here ;  but  you  can  afford 
to  di-ink  your  wine,  and  we  cannot." 
That  little  speech  made  Mrs.  Carlile  a 
total  abstainer. 

Mrs.  Carlile's  prison  work  was  really 
the  means  of  her  beginning  to  labour 
amongst  boys  and  girls.  One  of  the 
prisoners  ha>d  a  bright  little  girl,  named 
Mary,  and  Mrs.  Carlile  determined  to 
do  her  best  to  prevent  the  child  follow- 
ing in  the  footsteps  of  her  mother.  The 
girl  went  to  live  with  her,  and  was 
roaming  about  the  house  one  day,  when 
she  saw  a  servant  drop  a  bottle  of 
spirits.  Without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
Mary  fell  on  her  knees  and  began  to 
lick  up  the  fiery  spirit.  This  incident 
made  a  ^vonderful  impression  upon  Mrs. 
Carlile,  and  she  made  up  her  mind  to 
do  all  she  could  to  save  the  children. 

In  August,  1847,  Mrs.  Carlile  visited 
Leeds  for  this  purpose,  and  there  she 
met  Mr.  Tunnicliff,  who,  curioxisly  enough, 
had   just  been    moved    to   recognise   the 
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I,    CARLILE, 

The  Founder  of  the  Koi/ement 
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neoesaity  of  juveuile  temperance.  A 
dying  drunkard  bad  sent  for  him,  and 
the    poor    man    had    confesawKl    to    Mr. 


Tunnicliff  that  he  had 
acbool  teacher.  He  de- 
tailed his  terrible  life- 
etory,  and  after  Mr. 
Tunnicliff  hod  given  all 
the  comfort  he  could, 
and  rose  to  go,  the 
dying  man  ga^peil  out— 

"It  was  the  fii-st  glass 
that  did  it,  and  I  want 
you  to  warn  young  men 
against  taking  the  fii'st 
glass." 

Mr.  Tunnicliff  did  not 
forget  his  mission,  and 
at  a  meeting  held  in 
honour  of  Mrs.  Carlile 
expressed  his  views. 
There  and  then  a  com- 
mittee of  ladies  was 
formed  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Leeds 
Temperance  Society, 

which  ultimately  re- 
sulted in  the  formation 
of  the  first  Band  ai 
Hope,  and  the  facsimile 
i'eci>rrt  from  the  minute- 
book  is  interesting  in 
this  connection.  The 
first  meeting  was  held 
in     the    school  i-ooni     of 


been  a  Sunday- 


South  Parade  Chapel,  and  the  thrw 
hundred  boys  and  girls  who  &tt«ndal 
it  sat  down  to  a  good  tea. 

Over  two  hundred  boys  and  girt. 
signed  the  pledge  that  night,  led  b^ 
little  George  Mitchell,  and  there  ue 
not  many  Bands  of  Hope  in  tliese  dafi 
that  make  a  better  start  than  the  boj- 
and  girls  of  Leeds  made  early  on  tbe 
evening  of  that  November  day,  Bftj; 
years  ago.  The  meeting  is  further 
famous,  however,  for  the  fact  that  the 
first  Band  of  Hope  melody,  speciallj 
written  for  the  occasion  by  Mr.  Tomu- 
cliff,  was  sung.     The  first  verse  mm:- 

"  Come,  sU  je  cblldreti.  bIhk  b  Kuiit 

Join  with  as  heart  and  hand : 
Come,  malie  oni  Hole  part;  atJOOB, 

A  hipp;  tempemnoe  band. 
We  ciDDOt  slug  ot  manf  thliiBa, 

For  we  are  Toong,  rou  know ; 
But  we  bive  slgiied  the  tompeianaa  pMgc 

Many  people  think  that  ScotW 
ought  to  have  the  credit  of  gt&rtiif 
the  Band  of  Hope  movement,  betwK 
on  New  Vear's  Day,  in  1847,  Connriliw 
John  Hope  started  the  "British  League 
of  Juvenile  Abstainers."     Mr.  Hope  did 


t^jba^M  ^f-^  ^.A^itt^ 
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^b.„uMzr^  ^  :£^  y..y  ...■■■■   s*u*r..^* 
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Faeaimile  Page  from   the  Kinute-book   of  the  Letdt 
Temptranee  Soaiaty. 


The  Banl 

a  splendid  work  for  Scotland,  and  on 
July  5th,  1851,  organised  a  proceaaion  of 
20,000  juvenile  abstainers.  But  Mr.  Hope's 
organisation  has  been  swallowed  by  the 
Band  of  Hope  movement,  and  even 
.Scotsmen  will  admit  their  countryman 
(lid  not  first  use  the  name  that  made 
the  movement  a  national  one.    It  is  said 


Hoph.  Junii.RF..  io6i 

Shaftesbury  early  gave  hii^  snpport,  and 
the  movement  caught  on  at  ouce.  Mi'. 
Esterbrooke  was  influenced  very  similarly 
to  Mr.  Tunnicliff.  He  was  talking  to  a 
poor  man,  urging  him  to  reform,  when 
the  miserable  victim  to  intemperance 
interrupted  his  entreaties,  raising  hie 
skeleton   arm   and   striking   the   table   a 


■   Wilfrid   Lawaon,   Dr.    Temple,    and   Sir   Oeorge    Treuelyan   aaaaiied   with   rotten   egga,    etc. 


that  on  one  occasion  a  eaiiny  Scot  iia" 
discussing  this  matter  when  he  indig- 
nantly exclaimed—"  How  coiiM  he  name 
it  '  Band  of  Hope '  without  being  ego- 
tistical ?  "  Therefore  Leeds  has  the  triple 
honour  of  producing  the  first  Band  of 
Hope,  the  first  Band  of  Hope  song,  and 
the  fifst  notable  teetotal  physician,  Dr. 
V.    R.    Lees,  who    died    in  June    of    this 

Evondon  was  three  years  in  making  up 
its  mind  to  follow  the  example  of 
Leeds.  In  1840,  the  late  Mr.  Esterbrooke 
began  the  work  in  Pear  Street  Mission 
Hall,      Westminster.        Tlie      late      I»nl 


ti-emendotis  blow  as  he  said—"  Mr.  Ester- 
brooke, it  is  of  no  use  your  talking  to 
us:  we  are  lost,  and  must  have  tirink 
to  ditnvn  our  remorse,  or  we  should  go 
ma^l.  If  you  want  to  do  g«<Kl,  'Save  the 
children  fi-om  drink  I '  " 

Tlie  Archbishoj)  of  Canterbury  in  very 
fond  of  telling  the  story  of  how  Sir 
Wilfrid  Lawson,  Sir  George  Trevelyan, 
and  himself— when  Bishop  of  Exeter — 
weie  treated  at  a  temperanee  meeting 
in  his  cathedral  tiiwu,  ivheu  he  wishes 
to  show  the  advance  of  [lublic  opinion 
on  tliis  question.  Tlie  estimable  gentle- 
men weiT  n*^iiilteii  by  a  volley  of  i-otten 
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eggrs  and  bajpt  of  flour,  the  chairs  even  labours  by  calling  out  "Shame!  Shune!* 

being    broken     and     the     legs    used    as  The     gallant    pioneer    was     locked   ii|i 

weapons,   and   when   they  left   the  hall,  and   refused   to  discontinue   his  gaiber- 

after    having    their     say,    were    almost  ings    on    the    promise    of    release.     On 

unrecognisable.     A  gang  of  roughs,  well  his    discharge,   he    worked    as    hard  t 


:  BHiTH. 

(Cfkiirmnn  oi  th»  KcsetulM  oF  Oi*  L'nion.) 
'The  tw»  Kca   wk«  have   b 


MR.     CHA.RLBB    1 
(0*n«ral  5*cr«larv  of  tk«  UmPiL) 

:  tkc  kardea  aad  beat  •(  the  tey-" 


primed  with  beer  by  the  local  publicans, 
invaded  the  building,  yelling,  singing,  and 
jostling  the  audience.  Dr.  Temple  kept 
Ids  seat,  perfectly  calm  and  collected ; 
but  ae  the  police  declined  to  interfere 
for  the  protection  of  the  teetotallers,  the 
enemy  eventually  succeeded  is  their  ob- 
ject and  broke  up  the  meeting,  after 
damaging  the  ribs  of  many  of  the  un- 
forttuiate  ■water-drinkers. 

Mr.  Esterbrooke,  howevei',  found  his 
opposition  emanated  from  quite  a  differ- 
ent source,  for  his  eloquent  pleading  in 
the  open  air  generally  carried  his  audience 
with  him. 

One  Sunday,  whilst  addressing  a  meet- 
ing, he  was  interfered  with  by  a  body 
of  policemen,  and  compelled  to  leave  his 
platform ;  but  the  officers  were  not  eon- 
tent  with  this,  and  dragged  the  speaker 
to  the  police-station,  followed  by  a  vast 
crowd  of  people,  who  clearly  showed 
their    a)>])i'eciatioii    of    Mr.    Ksterbrooke's 


ever,  in  the  light  of  Lord  Ashley- 
greeting  upon  his  reappearance  after  ib( 
incident  referred  to:—"  Never  mind  pa- 
secntioa ;  it  will  intensify  your  eniliu- 
siasm  and  strengthen  you  in  i^^ 
glorious  work,  which  is  destined  to  bit* 
our  country." 

The  Band  of  Hope  movement  nei-r 
looked  like  being  a  failure.  From  tt" 
very  first  it  made  progress  by  1m|' 
and  bounds,  and  in  a  few  years'  tin* 
its  youthful  adherents  numbered  tea*  & 
thousands.  This  was  undoubtedly  lai??:,' 
due  to  the  formation  of  the  I'nii^  j 
Kingdom  Band  of  Hope  Union  in  1^ 
Union  is  always  strength,  and  the  WJ 
centralisation  of  the  movement  larpr  I 
contributed   to   its   imtnediate  sucfe» 

It  is  perhaps  needless  to  trace  th?  I«"    ' 
gress   made   year   by   year,    bnt  1*1  '" 
worthy   of   special    notice.     On  a  aif* 
day  an  attempt  was  made  to  get  a  milli*    , 
more  boys  and  girls  to  join  the  vsri^'^i- 


The  Band  of  Hope  Jubilee. 
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iuvenile  institutions  up  and  down  the 
country.  There  were  very  few  houses 
in  the  land  that  were  not  visited  on 
that  day  by  the  thirty  thousand  men 
and  women  who  joined  in  that  great 
crusade,  and  althoufch  the  milhon  was 
not  quite  reached,  the  number  of  re- 
cruits amounted  to  some  hundreds  of 
thousands.  As  this  is,  however,  the 
year  of  the  Jubilee,  a  similar  effort  is 
to  be  made  during  the  month  of  October. 

The  work  of  the  late  Mr.  Samuel  Morley 
and  the  late  Mr.  Stephen  Shirley,  who 
founded  the  Union,  cannot  be  over-esti- 
mated, while  the  labours  of  the  present 
President,  Sir  George  Williams,  are  beyond 
all  praise.  But  two  men  above  all  others 
lukve  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
(lay  of  late  years — Mr.  Frederic  Smith 
and  Mr.  Charles  Wakely.  Mr.  Smith  is 
chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee, 
and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  is  one  of  the  busiest  men  in  London. 

The  "  million  more  "  idea  of  this  Jubilee 
year  emanated  from  Mr.  Smith,  but  the 
practical  and  detail  working  naturally 
devolves  upon  Mr.  Wakely  as  the  general 
secretary.  This  is  not  the  place  for  bio- 
graphical sketches,  and  it  is  not  necessary 


to  dilate  upon  Mr.  Wakely's  work.  Every- 
bo<ly  looks  upon  him  as  the  greatest 
authority  on  this  movement,  as  the  whole 
of  his  life  is  linked  with  its  history.  A 
great  organiser,  able  equally  to  wield 
the  baton  and  the  jjeu,  he  has  proved 
an  ideal  secretary,  in  conseqiience  of  his 
wonderful  gift  of  iiii;tilliiig  his  own  en- 
thusiasm into  the  hearts  of  others. 

After  all,  the  majority  of  the  children 
of  this  country  are  outside  the  influence 
of  the  Band  of  Hope,  and  accordingly 
lecturers  were  appointed  by  the  Union 
to  impart  temperance  instruction  in  the 
day  schools  of  our  land.  Every  day 
school  that  will  receive  the  lecturer  has 
the  advantage  of  his  periodical  visits. 
The  lectures  are  entirely  scientific,  for  if 
they  were  ordinary  temperance  addresses 
it  is  obvious  they  ivbuld  not  be  tolerated. 
The  lecturer  appeals  to  the  brain,  and  not 
to  the  emotions. 

The  lecturers'  addresses  have  even  been 
known  to  cause  some  of  the  children's 
parents  who  have  been  engaged  in  the 
drink  trafiic  to  leave  the  business,  and  the 
following  incident,  recorded  by  one  of  the 
men  engaged  by  the  Band  of  Hope  Union 
in  visiting  the  day  schools,  is  interesting. 


A   PraotleaJ  Demonstration. 
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He  saya,  <ui  attendinji;  a  t'ei-tain  school, 
"  I  waa  received  very  kiudly.  Although 
I  had  but  a  short  time  after  the  lecture 
before  my  train  left,  tlie  head-tnaster 
insisted  upon  my  visiting  a  certain  house 
in  the  village.  Here  I  found  one  of  the 
certificates  1  ha<l  sent  last  year  nenily 
framed  in  a  Irfeirer'ii  afiifrtiiring  framr. 
To  uij'  astonishment  I  was  informed  that 
tliis  house  viis  a  fully  licensed  house  last 
jear,  and  that  the  advent  of  that  par- 
ticular certificate  and  the  entreaties  of 
the  boy  weie  the  principal  factors  in  in- 
ducing the  parents  to  ^ive  ui>  the  trade 
they  carried  on  in  strong  driuk, " 

One  of  the  favourite  arguments  of 
tenii>erauce  i>eoiile  is  that  teetotallers 
never  find  theii'  way  into  the  woikhouse, 
and  speakers  often  triumphantly  ap|>eal 
fcu'  such  an  instance.     This  may  l>e  the 


not  Riu-prising  to  find  that  the  Poorlon 
schools  are  looked  after  by  the  Band  ul 
Hope  Union.  E\ery  effort  is  being rnsde 
to  let  the  boys  and  girls  go  into  the  world 
with  a  full  knowledge  of  the  propenie- 
of  alcohol,  and  it  is  iQdee<l  a  hopeful  i\?x> 
that  the  Guardiatis  in  the  various  distrin- 
are  so  alive  to  the  responsibilities  of  tlteir 
oflice.  Tlie  girls  are  taught  quite  a- 
efliciently  as  the  boys  on  thLs  subject  ami 
the  illustration  below  shows  the  prk  «l 
the  Lambeth  Poor-law  school  IbteQiTit 
to  one  of  tliese  lectui-es. 

One  of  the  largest  hospitals  in  Lonilua 
is  that  known  as  the  London  Teniperemv 
Hospital  in  Hainpstead  Road.  This  in- 
stitution was  started  to  prove  that  aleobiJ 
■was  not  necessary  for  medicinal  piiriKi*s 
and  that  it  has  succeeded  in  its  mls^iw 
will  be  seen  wiien  it  is  knowni  that  itsni* 


A    Temperance   Meeting   at  the   Lambeth    Workhouse   School. 


case,  but  most  people  readily  admit  that 
a  large  number  of  those  who  are  cai-ed 
for  by  the  State  in  their  declining  years 
are  thus  placed  by  the  drinking  pi-o- 
peusities  they  practised  earlier  in  their 
lives.     Under   these    circumstances   it   is 


of  mortality  is  decidedly  lower  than  tlu' 
of  any  other  institution.  The  patieni- 
are  by  no  means  all  teetotal,  the  proper- 
tion  of  non-abstaining  and  abstainin: 
being  abont  equal.  The  statistics  of  i^ 
hospital  ahow  that  in  a  little  over  twenii 
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yeai'S  there  have  beeu 
nearly  13,000  in- 
pat  ieut.'*,  over  05,000 
outi-patient.>j,  niid  about 
7S,000  casualties 
treated. 

The  Tenii^erant-e  Hos- 
pital 13,  however,  uieu- 
tioiiefl  becAuse  its 
children's  wai-d  is 
practically  supported 
by  the  Band  of  Hotie 
children  up  aiwl  down 
the  land.  Evciy  New 
Yoar  the  boys  and 
girls  set  tt»  ivork  in 
real  eaiuewt,  and  they 
manage  to  raise  ovei' 
£1,000  each  January 
for  this  institution. 
The  children  do  thi» 
because  they  Iwlievc 
it  is  not  only  a  means 
of  helping  the  sick 
and  suffering  mites  of 
the  country,  but  is 
the   best    possible   ob-  i^  ,.„ 

ject-Iesson  for  demon- 
strating that  the  prin- 
ciples they  hold  are 
not   only   morally   but   physically  right. 

But  to  a  more  bracing  atinosi>hei-e. 
Everybody  knows  that  Jack  ashore  is  a 
very  different  man  indeed  from  ivhat  he 
was  years  ago,  thanks  to  the  self-<1enying 
labours  of  that  noble  woman,  Miss  Agnes 
Weston,  through  her  Sailors'  Bests  and 
kindred  institutions.  Years  agi>,  when 
Jack  eame  ashore,  it  was  with  the  avct^vini 
intention  of  getting  drimk ;  but  all  this 
is  changed,  and,  to  use  the  words  of  the 
"  Sailor's  Friend  "—as  the  jolly  tars  liave 
affectionately  christened  Miss  Weston — 
*'  every-  Queen's  ship  afloat  caiTies  on 
board  a  temi)erHnee  s<iciety." 

Grog  Ls  not  allowed  on  iKmi-d  training- 
ships;  but,  still,  that  Ls  no  reason  \\\\\- 
the  lads  on  the  shijis  should  not  be  pi-e- 
pai-ed  for  tlie  day  when  it  Mill  become 
part  of  their  rations.  Kvery  training- 
ship  has  a  Band  of  Hojx?,  and- our  illus- 
tration shows  the  E.c^nnxtth  boys  listening 
to  an  address  on  hoard  the  ship  the.\'  love. 
Jliss  Weston  says  that  many  of  the  la<ls 
who  join  the  \avy  are  already  Band  of 
Hoi^e  boys,  but  she  has  taken  thousands 
of  pledges  from  other  lads  M'ho  have  not 
possessed  this  advantage  u|xm  their  join- 
ing the  sei'vice.      With  suoh  w<)rk  going 
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on,  it  is  not  surprising  to  learn  that  one- 
sixth  of  those  in  the  ytivy  are  pledgwl 
abstainers. 

Some  time  ago.  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  was  speaking  at  a  temper- 
ance meeting,  and  urged,  in  the  course 
of  his  address,  that  alcohol  was  not 
necessary  in  manual  labour  any  more 
tlian  it  wan  in  mental  exertion.  He  was 
enlarging  u]K>u  this  theory,  when  a 
washer\vomaii  at  the  back  of  the  halt 
called  out:  "Have  you  ever  stood  at  the 
wawhtub  all  day?"  Of  course,  his  Graee 
had  to  confess  that  he  had  not  had  that 
exiwrience.  ivhei-enpon  the  lady  of  the 
tub  retorted  :  "  Well,  I  have  ;  and  don't 
you  go  on  talking  about  something  of 
which  you  know  nothing  at  all!"  The 
Archbishop  stated  after  that  he  always 
left  that  side  of  the  subject  to  teetotal 
blacksmitlis  and  others  who  worked  by 
the  sweat  of  their  l)ro\v. 

Since  the  first  Band  of  Hope  was  stai-ted 
thf.re  has  been  an  enormous  change  in 
pnblic  opinioti  on  the  question.  In  the 
early  temiwrttnce  refoi'm  days  the  perse- 
cution was  great,  but  the  Queen  was  not 
slow  in  showing  the  side  she  took  in  the 
matter.     Almost  immediately  Her  Majesty 
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made  it  a  nile  that  the  K^Qtlemen  in- 
vited to  dine  at  the  royal  table  should  re- 
join the  ladies  within  half  an  hour,  thus 
at  one  stroke  putting  a  stop  to  the  preva- 
lent Coiirt  custom  of  all-night  drinking. 
Then  Her  MajeHty  became  patron  of  the 
Church  of  Engtaud  Temperance  Society, 
while  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  always 
manifested  a  great  interest  in  the  juvenile 
movement. 

It  is  perhaps  only  fair  to  acknowledge 
the  useful  activity  of  other  societies  that 


is  also  a  great  power  for  good,  and  its 
vitality  was  demonstrated  not  long  i\wx 
by  the  erection  of  a  beautiful  fountoin 
in  the  Temple  Gardens,  on  the  Thaniei 
Embankment.  This  was  paid  for  by  tbe 
Loyal  Legion  for  the  use  of  the  himdred^ 
who  daily  visit  these  gardens. 

Tridy,  the  millions  who  will  attend  ihe 
services  and  meetings  in  connection  nilh 
this  Band  of  Hope  Jnbilee  have  great 
cause  for  rejoicing.  It  is  believed  th« 
the  Band  of   Hope   Jubilee   Sunday  will 


A  Band  of  Hope  Keating  on  Board  the   "Exmoath." 


are  conducting  Baud  of  Hope  work,, 
though  under  another  name.  There  are, 
of  course,  thousands  of  juvenile  Becha- 
bites,  and  an  equally  large  number  of 
children  belonging  to  the  Good  Templar 
organisation.  The  Young  Abstainers' 
Union  devotes  itself  mainly  to  gathering 
in  the  children  of  the  upper  classes  on 
the  side  of  temperance,  and  it  has  pene- 
trated its  way  to  a  large  extent  into  the 
homes  of  the  aristocracy.  The  Loyal 
Legion,  which  consists  of  the  children  be- 
longing to  the  members  of  the  National 
British  Women's  Temperance  Association, 


be  adopted  quite  as  loyally  by  Ite 
Churches  as  they  entered  into  the  cele- 
bration of  Commemoration  Sund»y. 
Xearly  every  cathedral  will  be  filled  with 
rejoicing  Band  of  Hope  children,  Mil 
thei-e  are  few  places  of  worship  in  tlf 
land  where  a  Jubilee  service  will  not  be 
held.  By  that  time  it  is  hoped  ll« 
"million  more"  will  be  an  accomplu*e*f 
fact,  and  that  at  least  four  milli(« 
children,  representing  the  "hope  of  tlif 
nation,"  will  have  set  their  faces  againS 
that  which  has  been  described  a«  "tt* 
national  sin."  Abthlti  Birxaoe 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

UP     THE     CLIFF. 

YBELL  was  anxiously  wait- 
ing on  the  Holyhead  plat- 
form when  the  one  Sunday 
train  steamed  in  at  mid- 
day. Mr.  Andrew  Cardyne 
and  George,  on  their  ar- 
rival by  the  boat  train  the 
night  before,  had  immedi- 
ately enlisted  such  local 
police  aid  as  was  available, 
and  had  gone  ofiF  in  the 
early  morning  in  the  di- 
rection the  yacht  had 
taken.  But  a  telegram 
had  awaited  Sybell  at  Holyhead— in  response 
to  hers — announcing  the  advent  of  Tom  and 
Lampson  ;  and  for  them  she  waited,  with  the 
best  patience  she  could  muster. 

The  Sunday  quiet  was  strangely  at  variance 
with  the  tumult  in  her  mind ;  of  expectation 
and  hope,  and  deadly  fear  for  the  fate  of  the 
little  child,  the  **  lost  lamb  '*  they  were  all  so 
eagerly  seeking. 

"And  this  Tower,*"  asked  Tom,  after  the 
first  hasty  news  had  been  told  ;  "  how  did 
the  baron  get  down  from  it  to  the  sea  ?  ** 

*'  I  don't  know.  There  must  be  a  way ;  but 
you  can't  see  one.  We  thought  the  beach  by 
the  cottage  was  the  only  approach." 

"  And  you  can't  get  roimd  the  Tower— from 
the  land  side,  I  mean  ?  " 

"No.  It  seems  built  in  a  cutting  of  the 
rock.  You  can  see  nothing  at  all  from  any- 
where." 

"  If  they  got  down,  .we  might  be  able  to 
g^t  up,"  said  Tom,  musing. 

"  If  you  think  it  worth  while  going  there, 
with  Larry  gone,"  said  Sybell.  "  I  was  think- 
ing of  going  again.  I  have  the  key  of  the 
cottage  ;  we  should  not  be  without  a  refuge." 
"  You  don't  even  know  that  those  voices 
came  from  the  Tower  ?  "  Tom  asked.  **  What 
did  they  sound  likeP" 

"  I  was  near  it,  above  it,"  Sybell  answered. 
"  It  looked  empty  and  deserted,  as  much  as 
I  could  see,  but  that  was  only  one  window.  If 
I  had  not  seen  Larry  carried  on  to  the  yacht, 
I  should  have  said  that  it  was  he  speaking. 
Where  could  the  voices  come  from?" 


"  Visitors,  perhaps,  down  on  the  shore  some- 
where." 

"  There  is  no  shore— not  what  we  call  shore," 
said  Sybell ;  "the  sea  comes  up  to  the  cliff 
all  along." 

"  We  must  have  a  boat,  and  go  and  look. 
The  baron  is  capable  of  any  ruse.  You  are 
sure  you  saw  Laixy  taken  on  board  ? " 

"  Sure,"  said  Sybell. 

"  And  George  ?  " 

"  Saw  him  too.  He  was  distracted ;  he 
was  going  to  keep  the  yacht  in  sight' as  long 
as  he  could  ;  and  Mr.  Cardyne  had  followed 
it  along  the  cliff  also,  with  the  police.  George 
was  hoping  to  pick  up  a  boat  further  on.  But 
I  myself  think  they  meant  to  cross  to  Ireland." 

They  engaged  rooms  for  the  night,  although 
they  felt  it  doubtful  whether  they  would 
have  any  use  for  them  ;  and  got  from  the 
hotel  sufficient  food  for  an  evening  meal,  for 
of  course  they  could  buy  nothing. 

And  then,  after  a  long  search  for  a  boat, 
they  started  for  a  "little  row  down  the 
coast." 

It  took  nearly  three  hours'  steady  rowing 
before  the  Tower  at  last  came  in  sight,  nestling 
high  up  in  the  rocks  above  what  looked  at 
first  sight  a  perpendicular  cliff.  They  hugged 
its  base  as  closely  as  they  dared ;  and  arriving, 
as  they  judged,  below  it,  became  aware  of  a 
little  landingHstage,  and  broken  zigzag  steps, 
cut  down  the  face  of  the  cliff. 

Tom  was  the  difficulty.  How  was  he  to 
climb  that  almost  perpendicular  staircase  in 
his  present  condition  ?  Lampson  urged  him 
to  remain  in  the  boat  with  Sybell,  whilst  he 
himself  went  up  alone.  It  would  be  easier  for 
one  to  escape,  if  necessary,  and  discovery  came, 
than  for  three,  one  of  whom  was  lame.  And 
if  there  were  no  one  there,  no  time  would  be 
wasted  4  and  they  might  get  back  to  Holyhead 
befoi-e  it  became  very  dark.  In  the  end,  this 
was  the  plan  acted  upon. 

"  What  a  place  I  "  said  Sybell,  as  Lampson's 
figure  passed  out  of  sight.  "  How  could  they 
get  a  child  down  there  ? "  and  she  gave  a 
little  shudder. 

The  time  that  Lampson  was  away  did  not 
seem  long  to  either  of  them,  though,  in  reality, 
more  than  half  an  hour  passed  by  before  they 
again  saw  his  descending  fig^ure.  There  was  a 
sense  of  peace  in  Tom's  presence   for   Sybell 
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which  she  did  not  care  to  analyse ;  as  if, 
wiUi  him,  all  difficulties  would  fa«  overcome 
and  all  troubles  ended.  He  was  simple  and 
sincere  and  upright,  a  man  to  be  trusted. 
And  as  for  him,  it  was  all  he  jet  asked  for, 
this  enthralling  presence,  and  to  know  that 
the  evil  influence  of  the  baron  was  for  ever 
withdrawn.  He  blessed  Larry  for  having 
effected  this. 

The  water  had  descended  during  the  time 
of  Lampsoo's  absence,  and  he  had  to  cHnib 
over  wet  stones  to  reach  the  boat.  He  looked 
excited,  and  before  telling  anything  that  he 
had  seen,  asked : 

"  What  arrangement  did  jow  make  about 
this  boat,  Tom  ?  That  it  should  be  returned 
to-night  F" 

"  No ;  I  said  that  we  might  kei-p  it  till 
the  morning." 


>  hue  and   cry  aft«r 


"PrcKBIly  I  slole  icrow  tbe  llMr." 


"  There  will  then  be  i 
us,  if  we  don't  return  ?  " 

"No,    Why,  Bob,  what  have  you  found?" 

'*  I  can't  Judge.  I  am  quite  nonplussed ; 
that  is  why  I  want  to  stay  about  here,  if  ii 
can  be  managed." 

As  they  scuUed  silently  (LAmpson  impreaaed 
the  need  of  silence)  round  the  jutting  clifl 
into  the  bay— losing  the  brilliant  sunset,  and 
going  into  the  deep  shadows  of  the  twili^t 
under  the  cliff— Lampson  told  bis  tale. 

"The  Tower  is  not  empty,  whatever  it  maf 
look  on  the  other  side.  There  is  a  caretaker 
there,  and  a  child— 1  saw  both.  And  1  argup 
that  there  in  more  besides,  or  why  Uie  appear- 
ance of  emptiness  ?  When  I  got  to  the  lap  al 
the  steps — there  are  over  two  hundred  of 
them — I  found  a  little  railed-in  ptatform,  about 
three  yards  square,  secured  by  a  locked  gate. 
I  had  some  trouble  in  climbing  over  tliia.  It 
was  lucky  you  had  not  come.  A  door  in  the 
Towpp  was  nntTi  (evidently  they  know  how 
and  several  windows  on  an 
td  over  the  sea,  bo  I  had  to 

0  narrow  muUioned  windows 
ch  side  of  Uie  door,  ivere  on 

T  heard  voices  at  intervak. 
>y  the  wall,  and  edged  neanr 
an  tell  you,  Tom,  I  felt  a  tear. 
mplated  some  rufBan  pitchinfc 
that  cliff.  Then  1  alipped  off 
one  to  serve  as  a  weapon  in 
ed,  and  the  other  I  hid  down 
(teps,  in  case  of  anyone  com- 
out  of  the  door  whilst  I  ex- 
n1  inside.      I    had  fonnd   oat 

the  voices  sounded  from 
e— through  the  upper  wio- 
f,  which  were  open.  So  1 
d  looking  through  the  door, 
e  was  a  good-sized    kitchen. 

1  up    in     oak.    with    things 
t,    as    if   cooking    had    beai 

done  lately,  though  do 
fire.  Opposite  the  ^tranc* 
was  another  massive  do<K. 
looking  out  the  land  sid& 
as  I  judged :  and  jtet 
within  it  a  staircase.  Prt- 
sently  1  stole  across  the 
floor,  and  listened  at  tbt 
foot  of  this.  Two  peopir 
were  talking  above,  a 
man  and  a  child." 

•'  What  were  tiiey  say- 
ing ? "  asked  SybeS 
breathlessly. 

"The  man  said,  •  PetUr. 
It's  time  you  were  in  bed.' 
OF  something  to  tlui 
effect.  And  the  child  an- 
swered '  No.'  Then  b>- 
said,  '  P'r'ape  your  diwW' 
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will  be  back  to-night»  you  know/  and  the 
child  said  '  No/  again.  '  He  won't  like  to 
find  missy  awake.'  To  which  the  chUd  again 
dissented.  And  as  it  began  to  run  up  and 
down  the  floor,  making  a  noise,  I  stole  up 
the    stairs.      I    could    see   into    the    room,    a 

beautiful  big  panelled  room "    He  paused. 

•*  Not  Larry  ?  "  Sybell  asked  eagerly. 

"  No,  not  Larry,"  Lampson  answered  ;   "it 

was  a  little  g^rl,  in  a  hideous  plaid  frock,  with 

dark  brown  hair  quite  short,  and  little  bare 

arms  and  neck — not  a  bit  like  Larry— and  yet, 

somehow " 

"  What  is  it.  Bob  ?  "  Tom  asked  quickly. 
"I  wish  I  knew.     I  felt  uneasy;  the  child 
was  a  terrible   disappointment,    and    yet   she 
somehow   fascinated   me.      She    was   dancing 
up    and   down,    with   her   hands   spread   out 
behind    her,    palms    uppermost — do     you    re- 
member ?  " 
**  I  remember,"  Tom  said  eagerly. 
"  And  there  was  now   and  then  a  look  of 
LaiTy  somehow.    I  can't  describe  it,  and  yet 
she  was  just  an  ordinary  little  g^rl." 

"And  the  man?"  Sybell  asked  in  a  dis- 
appointed tone. 

"  I  think  he  was  a  Frenchman.  He  was 
tidying  up  the  place,  and  kept  talking  to  the 
child  about  her  daddy.  And  presently  she 
called  '  Daddy ! '  and  came  trotting  in  a  great 
bustle  to  the  head  of  the  stairs.  I  had  a 
g^reat  mind  to  snatch  her  up  and  bolt.  I  was 
as  near  as  possible  caught ;  she  saw  me,  and 
shouted  '  Man  I '  and  if  the  man  had  come 
after  me,  I  should  have  been  caught.  He  came 
to  the  top  of  the  stairs,  and  I  heard  him 
say,  'No,  there's  no  man,  missy.'  Then  I 
slipped  away." 

"  Oh  I  "  said  Sybell  disappointedly  ;  "  is 
that  all?" 

**  Yes,  that  is  alL  Before  I  slipped  up 
the  staircase  inside,  I  examined  the  other 
door.  It  is  very  thick  and  heavy.  I  saw  no 
bars  or  bolts.  I  suppose  they  are  accustomed 
to  leave  it  locked  up.  The  key  was  hanging 
beside  it  on  the  wall.  I  felt  tempted  to  bring 
it^  but  I  thought  it  would  be  better  first  to 
see  if  the  man,  the  child's  father,  came  back." 
*'  And  it  is  to  see  him,  then,  you  propose 
to  stay.  Bob  ?  "  asked  Tom,  "  Why  do  you 
attach  any  importance  to  him  ?  " 

"  I  can't  say ;  but  with  the  cottage— is  that 
it  ?  "—as  they  rounded  the  head  into  the  bay. 
'•  Yes,  that  is  it,"  said  SybeU. 
•*  With  that  as  a  shelter  for  Miss  Fountayne, 
and  some  hiding-place  we  must  find  for  the 
boat,  I  thought  we  could  watch  the  Tower 
door  without  being  seen." 

•*  There  are  a  few  shrubs  and  rocks,"  said 
Sybell  dubiously.     **  But  why— I  don't  under- 
stand why  you  want  to  see  him.    It  is  probably 
Mr.  Jones,  and  that  baby  is  a  little  Jones." 
*'  Nor   can    I   explain,"    Lampson    answered 


slowly.  "  It  is  the  child— she  is  no  Jones.  I 
can't  describe  to  you  the  sort  of  elusive  im- 
pression she  produced.  One  moment  I  should 
have  said  it  was  Larry — her  ways  were  like 
his,  that  one  time  I  saw  him ;  the  next,  she 
was  totally  different.  But  If  the  father  comes 
and  I  can  manage  to  see  him — it  is  a  chance 
—I  shall  feel  surer." 

"  I  saw  Larry  taken  on  to  the  yacht,"  said 
Sybell  mournfully ;  "  there  was  no  mistake 
about  that.  I  should  say  this  must  be  the 
caretaker's  child." 

"  If  I  see  the  father,  I  shall  be  satisfied," 
said  Lampson  again. 

They  found  a  shelter  for  the  boat,  where  it 
would  not  be  visible  to  chance  .passers-by. 
Then  they  entered  the  cottage,  and  Sybell 
prepai'ed  a  meal  with  the  food  they  had 
brought  with  them. 

When  it  was  dark,  she  went  up  the  cliff 
with  them,  to  choose  their  position  ;  and  then, 
leaving  Tom,  securely  hidden  within  sight  of 
the  Tower  door,  Sybell,  at  his  earnest  request, 
agreed  to  let  Lampson  escort  her  back  to 
Holyhead. 

"  Come  back  as  early  as  you  like  in  the 
morning,"  said  Tom ;  "  but  I  should  like  to 
feel  you  were  safe  in  bed  to-night,  and 
having  a  rest.  Don't  worry  about  us.  There 
will  be  enough  food  for  a  breakfast,  and  we 
too  may  find  it  possible  to  go  and  rest  at 
the  cottage.  The  man— whoever  he  is — will 
probably  not  be  very  late.  The  moon  will 
soon  be  up,  and  I  shall  easily  see  him." 

"  You  are  rather  helpless  to  be  left  alone," 
Sybell  said  softly. 

"  I  shall  do  nothing  but  keep  quiet,  what- 
ever may  happen,  and  nothing  will.  Good- 
night." 

The  four  miles  were  safely  and  quickly 
traversed,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  Sybell,  for 
the  first  time  since  leaving  Fountaynes,  more 
than  forty  hours  before,  undressed,  toid  lay 
down  to  rest.  But  with  her  head  on  her 
pillow  came  such  a  feeling  of  uneasiness  and 
misery  as  prevented  sleep.  At  last  she 
could  bear  no  longer  the  increasing  sense 
of  depression.  She  got  up  and  dressed,  re- 
penting that  she  had  been  persuaded  to 
return  to  Holyhc^ad,  when  all  her  thoughts 
were  with  the  watchers  at  Trecallon  Head. 
She  felt  an  impelling  desire  to  return  thither, 
could  she  but  dare  to  face  again  that  long 
and  lonely  walk. 

It  was  nearly  midnight  when  Lampson  again 
reached  Trecallon  Head  and  turned  down  the 
slope  towards  the  Tower.  The  moon  was  up, 
and  every  bush  and  inequality  of  the  groimd 
cast  sharp  black  shadows.  He  crept  with 
every  prectiution  down  to  the  place  where 
Tom  was  hidden,  calling  him,  when  a  few 
yards  off,  in  a  soft  whisper,  to  announce  his 
identity.    But  no  answer  was  returned. 
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Had  his  friend  fallen  asleep?  An  uneasy 
feeling  shot  through  Lampson's  mind  as  he 
hurried  down  the  last  few  feet  and  peered 
into  the  shadow  black  as  ink.  It  was  empty: 
Tom  was  not  there. 

Lampson  pulled  himself  together  with  a 
jerk  of  surprise.  What  had  they  agreed? 
Had  they  agreed  on  anything?  What  was 
Tom  to  do  if  anyone  returned  to  the  Tower 
during  Lampson*s  absence  ? 

Sybell,  he  remembered,  had  hung  the  key 
of  the  cottage  under  the  eaves,  that  it  might 
be  ready  for  either  of  them.  Tom  had  prob- 
ably watched  his  man  in,  and  had  then  re- 
turned thither.  With  a  glance  at  the  solitary 
window  of  the  Tower,  now  dark  and  shrouded, 
Lampson  turned  up  the  slope  and  took  the 
winding  way  down  the  cli£f  to  the  cottage. 

He  went  down  to  the  bay.  Tom  was  not 
at  the  cottage.  The  key  was  in  its  place. 
Remembering  that  Tom  could  only  limp  with 
difficulty,  Lampson  now  became  seriously 
alarmed.  He  did  not  dare  to  call  out,  fearing 
to  reveal  his  presence.  He  climbed  over  the 
wet  stones  round  the  foot  of  the  cliff  till  he 
reached  the  spot  where  they  had  left  the 
boat.     It  was  no  longer  there  I 

Lampson  sat  down  on  the  edge  of  the  bay 
to  think,  wondering  uneasily  at  Tom*s  action. 
Only  some  important  development  of  events 
could  have  caused  it.  As  he  pondered,  his 
eyes  dwelt  on  the  little  tongues  of  water 
lapping  the  rocks  beside  him.  The  tide  was 
still  going  down.  Could  he  get  to  the  steps 
without  a  boat?  As  the  thought  fell  he 
sprang  up,  and  presently  he  was  scrambling 
warily  over  the  wet  rocks  at  the  base  of 
Trecallon  Head. 


CHAPTER   XIX. 

THE    LITTLE    HEAP    OP    BLUE. 

VERY  early  in  the  morning,  a  chamber- 
maid announced  to  Sybell  that  a  lady 
and    gentleman    had    arrived    by  the 
train  from  London,  and  were  asking 
to  see  her  as  soon  as  possible.    A  card  bore 
the  name  **Mrs.  Andrew  Cardyne,"  and  imder- 
neath,  scribbled  in  pencil,  "Larry's  father." 

The  Prince  was  a  tall  man,  not  quite  so 
handsome  as  his  cousin,  but  with  a  fas- 
cinating manner  and  presence.  His  face  bore 
the  traces  of  his  rapid  journey  across  Europe 
—a  journey  induced  by  his  fear  at  his  cousin's 
prolonged  absence — and  the  evil  news  at  the 
end  of  it;  though  he  strove  to  hide  all 
anxiety  and  impatience  from  Sybell,  as  he 
gratefully  recognised  her  prompt  action  in 
the  search  for  his  little  child. 

After  hearing  the  whole  story  known  to 
Sybell,    and    looking  very    much    startled    as 


she  described  Larry's  embarkation,  and  the 
voices  she  had  afterwards  heard  at  the 
Tower,  he  decided  to  take  a  carriage  thither. 

*'l8  there  any  way  I  could  demand  entrance 
into  this  place  by  law?"  he  asked. 

**Only  by  a  warrant,  I  think,"  said  Joan. 
**The  police  can't  interfere  inside  a  house 
without,  and  it  would  take  a  little  time. 
Andrew  brought  two  detectives  down  with 
him.    I  don't  know  what  their  powers  are," 

"They  have  gone  after  the  yacht,"  Sybell 
said.  "I  think  they  were  on  the  cliff,  and 
saw  what  I  did.  Being  Sunday  made  it  seem 
so  impossible  to  act  quickly — no  transport 
was  available." 

"George  will  do  whatever  can  be  done," 
the  Prince  said  thoughtfully.  "It  might  be 
best  to  await  his  news ;  but  then  those 
gentlemen,  your  friends,  may  have  news 
also." 

To  all  the  probing  questions  of  the  father 
respecting  his  little  boy's  serenity  and  hap- 
piness, Sybell  was  glad  that  she  could  reply 
with  perfect  truth. 

"He  seemed  quite  happy  whenever  I  saw 
him  during  the  journey,  I  don^t  think" — she 
hesitated  and  paled,  remembering  the  threat 
passionately  thrown  at  her— "he  will  be 
hurt." 

"You  do  not  know  the  baron,"  the  Prince 
answered  quietly.  "However,  my  boy  is  his 
own  best  pleader." 

They  left  the  carriage  in  the  road,  with 
orders  to  the  man  to  remain  there,  and  to 
send  any  messenger  immediately  down  to 
the  bay  after  them;  and  then  Sybell  led  the 
way  to  the  cottage,  where  she  hoped  to  find 
Lampson  and  Tom.  The  Tower,  being  just 
under  the  brow  of  the  headland,  was,  of 
course, -not  visible. 

But  they  had  only  descended  a  few  steps 
of  the  winding  path. leading  to  the  bay,  when 
Sybell  uttered  an  amazed  exclamation — 

"The  yacht!" 

Before  them,  shining  white  in  the  sunshine, 
rode  the  little  yacht  at  anchor,  in  the  very 
spot  she  had  occupied  the  morning  before. 
On  deck  a  man  or  two  appeared,  plainly 
visible.  One  of  her  boats  was  moored  along- 
side; the  other  and  larger,  unless  it  were 
out  of  sight  behind  her,  was  absent. 

"WTiat  can  have  happened?"  exclaimed 
Sybell,  whilst  the  Prince,  shading  his  eyes 
with  his  hands,  stopped,  looking  eagerly 
over  the  boat's  deck. 

"I  should  say  that  the  boy  is  there^"  he 
said  quietly.  "Do  you  remember  how  be 
was  dressed?"  turning  to  Sybell. 

"In  a  little  blue  smock,"  she  answered. 

"And  a  white  hat?  He  is  there,  lying 
down.  I  see  his  bright  hair.  Now  for  * 
boat." 

"There    is    one    below,"    Sybell    answered. 
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more  hopefully  than  she 
felt,  for  she  waa  begin- 
ning to  wonder  and  be 
alarmed  at  the  absence 
of  all  signs  of  Tout  nnd 
I^mpson. 

They  hurried  oc. 

"The  boat  la  gone  1  " 
Sjrbell  again  exclaim^ 
t^tatedly,  as  they  came 
in  sight  of  the  cotU^e 
and  of  the  whole  liay, 
and  her  utraining  eyes 
could  Bee  no  evidence 
either  of  the  boat  or 
of  the  men  they  sought. 
Running  down  the  slope, 
she  hastily  found  the 
key,  and  entered  the 
cott^e.  It  was  empty, 
and  the  food  had  not 
been  touched.  Where, 
then,  were  her  cousin 
and  his  friend? 

"  We  have  missed 
them,"  Sybell  exclaimed 
presently.  "  We  must 
have  done.  They  doubt- 
leas  saw  the  yacht 
coTning,  and  have  gone 
round  in  the  boat  to 
Holyhead  for  aid. 
Tom,   you  see,    is  help- 

They  had  a  hasty 
consultatioD  as  to  their 
next  action,  and  the 
women  t^^reed  to  try 
what  effect  a  summons 
from  them  at  the  Tower 
would  have.  The  Prince 
remained  within  call, 
watching  the  yacht. 

The  Tower  looked  still  empty  and  de)*eited, 
its  one  visible  window  shrouded  and  shut ; 
and  no  sign  of  life  or  occupation  about  it. 
They  knocked  on  the  heavy  door,  and  called ; 
but  no  reply  was  made,  no  s<:>und  from  within 

They  returned  to  relate  their  non-success, 
and  found  the  Prince  eagerly  watching  some 
stir  and  excitement  that  were  happening  on 
the  yacht.  It  was  just  too  far  away  to  see 
things  plainly  or  definitely.  The  faces  of  the 
men  were  indi.itiuct.  No  niovementa  of  the 
little  form  on  which  the  father's  eyes  were 
llxed  in  agitated  longing  were  visible  at  all. 

The  Prince  paid  no  heed  to  Mrs.  Cardyne's 
report,  but  said  to  them : 

"  Your  eyes  may  be  better  than  mine.  I 
have  not  seen  my  baby  move  or  change  his 
position  all  this  time.    Can  he  be  asleep  ?  " 

A   horrible   sensation    of   fear  crept  coldly 


ScranbllBf  warily  over  the  wcl  nKka. 

across  Joan's  heart,  as  her  eyes  fixed  them- 
selves on  the  little  heap  of  blue,  which  waa 
ying  so  strangely  still.  The  boy  waa  on  his 
side,  his  hat  drawn  over  his  face ;  and  the 
glint  of  yellow  curl  below  it  was  plainly 
visible.  Less  plain  was  something  else,  on 
which  Joan's  eves  fastened  iu  horrified 
certainty.  She  glanced  at  the  father's  face. 
Had  he  noticed?  Perhaps  he  could  not  see; 
she  hoped  he  could  not. 

She  looked  at  the  little  figure  again,  and  at 
the  same  moment  Sybell  cried  : 

"  Tom  is  there  1  I  am  sure  it  is  he  I  tx>ok. 
Joan,  lying  on  the  deck,  by  Larry,  and  they 

are    hoth Oh  1    what  does  it  mean  ? "    she 

faltered  in  great  diatresa. 

"  What  is  it  ?  Tell  me,"  the  Prince  exclaimed. 
"Surely  I  don't  see  aright.  Is  my  baby 
bound  with  a  cord  ?  "  he  asked  agitateidly. 

"  They  both  are,"  Sybell  said.     "  Something 
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18  going  to  happen.  See  !  thei*e  is  a  boat 
now." 

As  she  spoke,  a  lK)at  shot  over  the  sea, 
from  the  direction  of  the  Tower.  Three  men 
were  rowing,  and  the  Imron  steered.  Almost 
at  the  same  moment,  far  away  on  the  horizon, 
a  boat  at  full  steam  came  into  view  of  the 
eyes  down  Ijelow  ;  and  this  it  was  that  was 
apparently  causing  the  stir  on  iKiard  the 
yacht. 

On  reaching  it,  the  men  leaped  on  lx>ai<l, 
and,  hastily  lifting  the  figure  Sybell  had 
identified  as  Tom*s,  placed  it  in  the  boat 
they  had  left.  He  seemed  either  stunned  or 
too  fast  bound  to  do  anything  but  lie  heli>- 
lessly  along  it. 

"He  is  m  or  hurt,"  Sylx'U  said  in  soft 
agitivtion.  **  They  are  going  to  leave  him 
helpless  in  the  lK)at.  Oh  !  "  she  exclaimed  in 
shuddering  hon*or  ;  and  at  the  same  moment, 
Avith  a  startled  exclamation,  tlie  Prince  threw 
off  his  outer  clothes,  and  was  in  the  water, 
cleaving  his  way  aci'oss  the  little  bay. 

For  the  baron  had  lifted  the  little  helpless 
blue  heap  which  had  lain  by  the  side  of  Tom, 
and  as  the  yacht  In^gan  to  move,  he  held  it 
high,  and  hurled  it  Ivawi  him,  in  the  direction 
of  the  di-ifting  boat.  It  fell  short,  and  for  a 
second  or  two  the  little  blue  smock  and  fair 
curls  were  seen  on  the  top  of  the  watei*.  Then 
it  sank. 

The  Prince  was  a  strong  swimmer.  Almost 
before  the  two  women  dared  lift  the  eves  thev 
had  avei*ted  from  the  terrible  scene  he  was 
across  the  bay,  and  Imttling  with  the  str<mger 
waves  outside.    Would  he  be  in  time  ? 

Fortimately,  wind  and  tide  were  both  in 
his  favour.  They  saw  him  dive  two  or  three 
times— ineifectually,  as  it  w^emed— and  then 
seize  and  hang  on  to  the  drifting  lM>at. 
Finally  he  climl>ed   into  it. 

And  then — was  he  nitid  ? — he  gave  a  great 
shout  and  waved  his  hands. 

"  If  ever  gesture  could  express  joy,  that 
does,"  said  Joan.     "  What  does  it  mean  ?  " 

**  He  is  gone  ma«l,"  said  Sybell  pityingly  ; 
"  now  he  is  unloosing  Tom.  But  see  !  They 
have  no  sculls,  and  the  tide  is  going  out. 
What  wiU  they  do  ?  " 

Again  the  Piunce  stood  up  and  shouted,  a 
long  halloo ;  but  the  wind  was  with  the  tide, 
and  they  could  hear  nothing  plainly.  Presently 
the  Prince  and  Tom  were  seen  using  the  wooden 
se-ats,  which  had  not  been  removed  from  the 
boat,  as  makeshifts  for  the  vanished  oars. 
Wind  and  tide  against  them  made  their 
progress  very  slow,  but  still  they  gradually 
gained  ground,  and  when,  at  last,  they 
reached  the  calmer  water,  the  Prince  again 
shouted. 

"  Safe  !  *'  he  called.  And  there  was  no 
mistaking  the  joyous  accents.  Did  he  mean 
that  Larry  was   safe  ?     How  could  that  be  ? 


In    a    fever    of    impatience    the     two    women 
waited. 

When  at  last  the  lioat  gi-ated,  the  Prince 
sprang  out  and  pulled  it  up. 

"  Tliat  was  not  my  boy,"  he  called.  '*  It 
was  a  dummy— a  pillow,  in  Larry's  frock. 
The  l)oy  is  safe  somewhere — he  is  not  on  the 
yacht.     Now  we  have  got  to  find  him." 

After  the  first  news,  which  had  removed 
their  worst  fears,  Tom's  story  was  told. 

For  a  short  time  after  Lampson  and  Sybell 
had  U^ft  him,  the  night  befoi*e,  nothing  had 
happened.  He  had  heard  and  seen  nothing. 
Then,  suddenly,  aft^r  they  had  been  gone 
al)out  three-cpiarters  of  an  hour,  he  heard 
the  dot)r  of  the  Tower  unlocked.  Two  men— 
the  Iwron  and  another — came  out,  relocked 
the  door,  and  ran  quickly  across  the  grass 
towawls  him.  He  had  onlv  time  to  rise  to 
his  feet,  and  there  was  no  chance  of  escape. 
They  came  on,  fully  cognisant  of  his  hiding- 
plat-e.  It  wtw  the  work  of  a  few  seconds  to 
overjiower  him,  thus  surprised  and  lame. 
Tying  hands  and  feet,  and  threatening  to  gag 
him  if  he  made  a  sound,  thev  carried  him 
down  to  the  bay  ;  and  whilst  the  man  wa^i 
sent  for  the  boat  Lampson  had  considered 
siic<*essfully  hidden,  the  baron  sat  down  beside 
Tom  and  explained  himself. 

**  The  next  time  you  try  to  do  detective 
work,  l>e  sure  that  somebody  isn't  detecting 
you,"  he  said  sneeringly,  puffing  at  a  cigar. 
**  You  think  yourself  very  clever — only,  to  be 
successful,  vou  must  be  the  cleverest.  And 
you  aiv  not." 

Tom  did  not  relate  all  that  the  baron  had 
added  respecting  Sybell's  willingnees  to  ac- 
company him,  as  manifested  by  her  presence 
in  the  l>ay.  He  had  kept  silence  under  the 
bai-on's  impertinence  with  the  greatest 
difficulty ;  and  presently  the  Baron  had 
said  : 

"The  little  l)oy  will  go  with  us.  I  find 
him  very  amusing,  and  Sybell  is  fond  of 
him.  But  fii-st  I  mean  to  have  nay  revenge. 
You  shall  see  it." 

Tom  was  placed  in  the  boat,  the  man  wais 
sent  back  to  the  Tower,  and  the  baron  sculled 
out  to  sea. 

**  I  thought  he  was  going  to  throw  me 
overl)oard,  when  I  must  have  been  drowned- 
I  expected  nothing  else,  and  1  can  tell  yon 
I  don't  know  when  I  've  passed  such  a  bad 
half-hoiu-. " 

After  some  little  time,  they  arrived 
alongside  a  bigger  boat.  He  was  lifted  on 
board  and  laid  on  deck,  secured  to  a  mast 
in  such  a  way  that  he  coidd  not  turn.  And 
then  he  guessed  that  he  was  on  the  yacht 
itself. 

But  a  more  terrible  experience  followed. 
The  moon  was  shining,  and  everytliing  on 
deck  was  quite  visible.     Tom  could  move  hi^ 
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bead   slightly,   though  nothing  else.     Trying  "He   was,  oh  1   so  etill.     The  horror   of  it 

to  make  his  position  a  little  less  painfnl,  he  I  can't  describe.     AJl  sorta  of  dreadful  fe&ro 

turned  his  head,  and  saw,  lying  near,  a  little  caroe.     If  I  could  have  got  free,  there  would 

heap  of  blue,  witii  a  white  bat  crowning  yellow  have    been   murder  ;    for   I    thought  he   was 

curls.  dead." 

Tom  naturally  concluded  that  It  was  Larry.  Presently,  after  about  two  hours,  the  boron 


CImtIsi  bli  wajr  acfMS  the  little  kiy. 


He  wits  lying  on  some  cushions  u  little  way 
off.  His  back  was  towards  Tom,  his  hat  tilted 
over  his  eyes,  and  Tom  could  see  only  his 
curls.      He  looked  and  looked  again,   and  was 


came  and  sat  down  beside  Tom.  The  mooo 
was  getting  low,  and  Tom  lay  still,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  little  heap — almost  within  touch. 
"He    sleeps    well,"     the    baron    said. 


lurpriaed  that  he  did  not  move,  and  thought  doesn't  give  much  trouble — this  child  you  are 
that  he  was  huddled  up  in  a  strange  posi-  all  making  so  much  fuss  about.  I  will  say 
tlon.     This,  then,  was,  the  promised  revenge,      that  for  him." 
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Tom  kept  silence.  Words  were  useless  in 
face  of  that  tragedy.  The  baron  laughed^ 
and  Tom  felt  the  yacht  begin  to  move. 

*'I  am  now  in  a  position  to  make  terms," 
the  baron  went  on,  "and  I  will  make  you 
my  ambassador.  Tou  would  prefer  that  to 
a  voyage,  doubtless  ?  Tou  must  give  me  your 
word  that,  if  I  land  you,  you  will  repeat  to 
the  Prince  what  I  say.  I  hear  he  is  rushing 
to '  England  as  fast  as  trains  and  boats  can 
bring  him." 

"There  can  be  no  terms  with  such  as  you, 
Tom  said.     "  You  will  be  caught  and  hanged. 

"Oh,  no,  I  shall  not,"  the  baron  replied 
with  great  assurance.  "At  any  rate,  listen 
to  my  terms,  and  repeat  them.  That  is  all 
you've  got  to  do." 

As  Tom  could  not  shut  his  ears,  he  had 
no  choice  but  to  listen.  The  baron  then 
proceeded  to  say  that  he  trusted  both  Tom 
and  his  cousin,  as  men  of  honour;  and  that, 
conditional  on  Tom*s  being  landed,  instead 
of  being  thrown  overboard,  he  claimed  to 
receive  an  allowance  suitable  to  his  rank. 
He  on  his  side  ag^^eed  to  molest  no  further, 
but  to  acquiesce  in  his  cousin's  rule,  and  to 
live  quietly. 

"And  you  think  that  the  Prince  will  pay 
that  price  for  that?"  Tom  had  asked,  his 
blood  boUing.  "I  won't  have  my  life  at  your 
hands.  Tou  can  do  your  worst.  Tou  are 
in  England.    Tou  will  be  hanged." 

'*  Put  all  thought  of  hanging  out  of  your 
head,"  the  baron  calmly  answered ;  "  you 
have  heard,  and  you  had  best  repeat." 

"  He  now  went  off  in  a  boat^  taking  a  man 
with  him,  and  telling  another  to  see  I  did 
not  move.  Well,  that  man  came  and  sat 
down  beside  me.  I  told  him  to  feel  in  my 
pocket,  and  he  could  take  aU,  if  he  would 
only  let  me  see  the  little  child.  It  was  so 
dreadful — I  can't  make  you  understand  how 
dreadful^-to  see  the  dim  outline  of  that  heap 
of  clothes,  so  motionless.  I  could  not  bear  it. 
And  I  wanted  to  be  sure  he  had  not  suffered. 
I  begged  him  to  tell  me.  The  man  at  first 
would  not,  but  at  last  got  up,  and  I  knew 
that  I  had  prevailed.  Oh,  the  relief — the 
delight  I  The  little  child  was  not  Larry  at 
all.  It  was  a  pillow,  most  artfully  tied  up 
and  dressed  in  Larry's  clothes,  and,  alas  !  all 
the  pretty  hair."  The  man  knew  nothing 
about  Larry;  he  had  not  been  on  the  yacht. 

"  Tou  saw  the  rest,"  Tom  went  on  ;  "as 
they  put  me  off  the  yacht  into  the  boat,  the 
Frenchman  who  was  with  the  baron  jabbered 
away  about  Larry.  I  could  have  laughed,  if 
I  had  not  been  in  such  a  rage.  He  said  he 
had  comported  himself  with  the  g^reatest 
amiability,  and  we  should  find  that  his  toilet 
and  manners  had  been  well  attended  to,  and 
his  religious  duties  not  forgotten.  Also  that 
his  affability  was  extreme." 


"He  is  there,  then !  How  shall  we  get  into 
the  Tower?"  Sybell  asked.  "Surely  they 
have  not  left  him  alone  ?  " 

"  We  will  get  in,"  said  the  Prince  in  anxious 
haste,  as  they  stood  once  more  before  the 
Tower  door ;  "  if  in  no  other  way,  I  can 
climb." 

CHAPTER     XX. 

18  rr  LARRY  ? 

IN  spite  of  the  hopefulness  with  which  Tom 
had  imbued  them,  it  was  with  sinkings 
of  heart  that,  after  knocking  in  vain  at 
the   massive   door    of    the  Tower,   they 
were  obliged  to  desist,  unanswered. 

"  Do  you  think  they  can  have  left  the 
baby  alone  there?"  Sybell  asked.  "  AMiat 
can  they  have  done  it  for  ?  " 

"  Tou  will  have  to  go  round,"  said  Tom. 

When  they  had  left  him,  Tom  compoeed 
himself  to  patient  waiting.  He  took  out  his 
watch. 

"  I  give  them  half  an  hour,"  he  thought ; 
"  a  quarter  to  reach  the  steps,  and  a  quarter 
to  do  the  rest." 

Tom's  calculations  proyed  to  be  pretty 
accurate  with  regard  to  the  time  it  would  take 
the  boat  to  reach  the  steps.  It  was  now  con- 
siderably past  high  tide,  and  the  huge  stones 
which  had  to  be  crossed  to  the  little  landing- 
stage  were  wet  and  slippery,  covered  with 
wrack  and  green  seaweed,  necessitating  care 
in  climbing.  And  the  zigzc^  ascent  of  the 
two  hundred  steps,  cut  on  the  very  face  of 
the  rock — some  of  them  broken  and  "worn, 
with  nothing  between  the  climber  and  a  sheer 
descent  into  the  sea  but  an  occasional  un- 
reliable handrail — ^was  a  diflBlcult  one  for  the 
two  women.  Both,  however,  were  accustomed 
to  climbing.  Sybell  went  first,  and  the  Prince 
mounted  between  her  and  Joan,  ready  to  help 
either,  in  case  of  need.  They  had  refused  to 
listen  to  his  suggestion  that  he  should  ascend 
alone,  for  with  care,  he  allowed  that  the  ascent 
was  possible. 

When  Sybell  reached  the  little  landing  at 
the  top,  she  foimd  the  gate  open ;  but  the  door 
into  the  Tower  was  closed,  and  nothing  could 
be  seen  through  the  narrow  mullioned  windows 
on  either  side  the  door  except  part  of  the  hare 
and  empty  kitchen.  The  place  was  as  still 
as  death,  and  bore  no  evidence  of  any  living 
occupants. 

Glancing  up  at  the  line  of  windows  above 
their  heads,  they  saw  that  all  were  closed. 

It  seemed  a  physical  impossibility  to  reach 
them,  and  after  a  second's  appreciation  of 
the  invulnerability  of  the  fortress  in  that  di- 
rection, the  Prince  turned  again  to  the  door. 

"  Could  I  not  squeeze  through  the  window.^'' 
Sybell  asked.  "I  could,  if  you  could  break 
away  one  muUion,"  she  added  eageriy. 
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The  Prince  looked  round  for  some  weapon  Throwing  oH  hia  hat,  the  Prince  dashed 
that  would  break  the  etone,  and  hie  eye  fonvord.  The  solemn  eyes  of  the  child 
WB8  caught  by  an  iron  roil,  partly  loose,  gleamed  into  delighted  recofi^nition,  the  sturdy 
which  he  was  able  to  wrench  away  h«m  ite  legs  danced  in  happy  anticipation ;  and  then, 
stay.  With  the  pointed  end  of  this  he  something  recalled  to  the  little  prisoner  a 
gradually  broke  off  the  lower  part  of  one  of  forgotten  duty.  Up  went  the  dimpled  hand 
the  mullions,  smashing  in  the  glass  in  his  in  a  military  salute,  as  the  Prince  in  extreme 
efforis.  When  the  jagged  and  broken  glass  agitation  bent  hia  tall  figure,  and  caught  up 
bod  been  removed,  Sybell  was  squeezed  the  child  into  his  embrace, 
through  the  opening ;  and  in  a  minute  of  "  Father  I "  come  the  tremulous  low  cry  of 
two  the  anxious  ones  outside  heard  the  lock  ecstatic  delight,  as  the  boy's  arms  wound 
shoot  back,  and  the  door  opened.  themselves  round  his  father's  neck. 

The    Prince    sprang  in,  and,  after  a   hasty         "Thank  Oodl     Oh,  thank  God!     My  little 
glance  round,  ran  towards  the  staircase,  whilst      baby  1    My  bonny  boy  1 " 

Sybell.  mindful  of  the  solitary  watcher   out-  "  I    must   And    &    brush   and   do   his    hair, 

side  the  other  door,   hurriedly  unlocked   and 
threw  it  open. 

The    rescuers    never   fot^^ot  the 
met  their  eyes  on  that  summer  m 

The  large  panelled  room  held  o 
one    occupant.      A    little    girl,    in 
hideous     plaid     frock,      which 
dimpled  neck   and   sturdy  legs  bi 
stood  by  the  taUe.     A  longish  c 
was  round  her  waist,  and  tied  to 
of     the     teble  -  legs ;    and     she 
managed  to  wind  herself  up  in  it 
such  a  fashion  as  to  be  a  very  f 
bound    prisoner.      The    little    fln( 
were  tug^png  at  the  knots  somew 
fxasperetedly,    and   perturba- 
tion was  visible  on  the  knitted 
brows,  joining  sombrely  under 
their  crown  of  carefully  parted 
»leek  brown  hair. 

The  Prince's  anxious  glance 
fell  away  from  her,  and 
ranged  the  room  disappoint- 
edly. Where  was  his  baby, 
his  beautiful  fair  boy? 

Mrs.  Cardyne,  who  had 
ascended  behind  him,  uttered 
a,  cry,  and  stood  fascinated, 
dazed,  gosing  at  the  child. 
Then  from  her  lips  fell  in 
awe  -  stricken,    tremulous    ac-        -. 

"  Larry  I    Oh,  Larry  1 " 

The  Prince  turned  quickly 
nnd  looked  at  her  agitated 
face,  and  thence  again  at  the 
little  girl.  And  as  he  looked, 
wonder,  doubt,  and  eager  cer- 
tainty    rapidly     crossed     his 

Who  was  this  little  girl 
with  eyes  like  sapphires,  and 
a  radiant  skin,  returning  bis 
look  with  parted  lips,  and  a 
quaint  withdrawing  gesture 
of  her  little  figure,  and  an 
upraised  hand  —  so  like  —  so 
like ?  The  rescuers  aevcr  lorcot  the  sceie. 
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He  can't  be  left  like  this,"  Mrs.  Cardyne 
said,  jumpiog  up. 

She  passed  tiirough  an  open  door  which 
they  bad  till  then  been  too  busy  with  "Lsxry 
to  notice,  and  then  suddenly  gave  a  cry ; 
for  on  her  ears  bad  fallen  a  sound,  a 
groaning  sigh,  uttered  as  if  it  were  Uie  Inst 
i-floi-t  of  an  imprisoned  soul. 

"  Poor— poor ! "  said  Ij»rry  inntantlr,  tnming 


a  tnuch-C'oacerned  face  to  his  fatliiT.  "Man," 
he  said  pityingly. 

Tom  limped  to  the  dooi',  guessLng,  knowing, 
whom  be  should  se».  On  the  hed  where 
Ijarry  bad  passed  the  night,  Lampson  was 
lying,  securely  bound  and  gagged. 

"I  wondered  what  I  should  do  if  you  all 
went  off  and  left  me,"  he  said  when  he 
was  free.     "I  was  beginning  to  despair." 

And  then  he  told  what  had  befallen  him. 


"  When  1  got  back  from  Bolybead,  and  found 

Tom  gone,  and  the  boat  gone " 

"They  took  me  on  board  the  yacht  in  it," 
said  Tom. 

"I  climbed  over  the  stones  round  the  head 

till  I  got  to  the  steps ;    and  I  climbed  up  b) 

the   top    aa    I    bad    done    before.      I   wanted 

at    least    to    make    sure   of    (he    baby;    that 

little   girl    was   so    puzzling.     And   I    \r&lked 

straight    Into   the   arms    of    Ba«on 

Onheim   and  the  FienchmAn — they 

seemed    to    be    expecting    me.      I 

am  afraid  that  they  are  better  de- 

tectirea   than    you    or    I    will    ever 

make,  Tom." 

"And  what  has  he  done  it  all 
for?"  said  Tom.  "Here  is  Lbttt 
quite  safe,  except  his  curls.  What 
has  he  done  it  for,  if  it  waa  to  end 
like  this?" 

"He  didn't  mean  it  to  end  likp 
this,"  interposed  LAinpson.  "  ) 
heard  him  say  that  the  boy  was 
too  iolly  to  spoil — Larry  had  got 
his  arms  round  the  villain's  neck 
—that  he  might  go  his  way  in 
peace.  He  did  not  think  a  sea 
voyage  would  be  good  for  hini 
without  a  nurse — that  it  would  \» 
a  pity  to  interrupt  his  educatioiL 
It  was  the  child  himself  vrho  wm 
him.  You  should  have  seen  the 
parting." 

"And  ImrryP"  asked  Tom. 
"Oh,  Larry  mimicked  the  French- 
man, and  said  '  Avu  rwoir '  in  the 
sweet«st  manner,  and  kissed  bu 
hands  and  saluted  most  reaped- 
fully  as  the  baron  departed." 

"Daddy?"  said  Larry  inquiringly, 
listening  with  all  his  ears  to  the 
account  of  his  proceedings. 

"I  do  believe  he  calls  that  odious 
wretch  '  Daddy '1"  said  Joan. 

"Daddy?"  said  Larry  again,  look- 
ing past  them  to  the  staircase. 

But  It  was  not  the  man  to  whom 
he  had  ^ven  that  name  wbwp 
steps  were  no^  heard,  fleet  and 
Arm,  coming  up  the  stairs. 

"Dorl"  I*rry  exclaimed  ecstatic- 
ally,   flinging    himself    out    of    his 
father's    arms,     and     hurrying    to- 
wards the  man  who  stood  at  the  staip^head. 
Looking  as  if  the  sun  were  blinding  him  s>* 
that  he   could   not  see,   the   faithful  servant's 
eyes  fell  upon  the  boy  so  strangely  di^uisrd 
and  disfigured.    He  bent  above  bin],  touching 
his   hair  and    baring    every   limb    to    assure 
himself  that  all  were  whole  and  safe. 

"Boy I"  Larry  said,  eager  to  ponr  out  hit 
tale  to  this  ever-ready  ear.  "  Boy— no  barf- 
no    bekfus- boy     just "      He     paused    anJ 
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looked  at  Joan,  his  eager  little  open  mouth 
straggling  for  expression. 

*'A  grub,**  she  suggested  sympathetically. 
"A  hungry  gfrub." 

"'Ungry  g'ub,*'  echoed  Larry  mournfully. 

And  then  George  became  aware  of  the 
Prince's  presence.  Setting  the  baby  on  the 
floor,  he  saluted,  and  said  agitatedly,  while 
Larry  clamoured  rotmd  his  legs : 

*'I  have  been  faithless,  sire,  to  your  trust 
in  me.*' 

The  Prince  rose  and  lifted  his  child  into  his 
arms.  In  George's  eyes  was  an  almost  agonised 
look  as  he  watched  the  action.  It  was  as 
though  silently  the  Prince  had  indeed  with- 
drawn from  him  his  heart's  devotion,  the 
little  child  he  loved  so  welL 

Withdrawing  his  gaze  from  Larry's  face, 
he  half  turned  to  go. 

"  George  1"  the  Prince  cried.  And  Larry 
tamed  in  wonder  at  the  keen  emotion  in  his 
father^s  voice.  *'Take  your  boy! — yours  as 
much  as  mine,  if  faithfulness  and  love  count 
anything  at  alL  Friend,  whose  teaching  is 
it  but  yours  that  has  made  my  little  lad,  I 
believe,  overcome  even  his  enemy's  hate? 
How  did  you  do  it^  my  little  son  ? "  he  asked, 
deeply  moved. 

Larry  caressed  the  bronzed  face,  to  which 
his  own  soft  cheek  was  pressed. 

"  Yav,"  he  murmured  pensively.     "  Boy  yuv." 

And  his  listeners  thought  it  a  sufficient 
explanation. 


In  the  Fountaynes  garden,  by  the  little 
bridge  over  the  St.  Aldyth's  stream,  Sybell 
stood  one  lovely  May  morning  in  the  follow- 
ing spring.  It  was  always  a  place  of 
memories  for  her,  of  humiliation;  but  her 
Blim  figure  was  to-day  tense  and  alert  as  she 
stood  thinking. 

**I  wonder "  she  said    softly  to    herself. 

And  then  she  sighed. 

Suddenly  a  quick  step  on  the  gravel  slope 
behind  her  made  her  turn  hurriedly. 

*'TomI"  came  the  breathless  welcome. 

"Sybell!"  exclaimed  Tom,  exulting  at  the 
colour  rushing  across  the  delicate  face  and  the 
unmistakable  delight  in  the  welcoming  eyes. 

".You  have  come  back,  then,"  she  said, 
recovering  herself. 

"Yes,  at  last.  It  was  nothing  but  measles 
— he  was  better  before  I  got  there.  The  little 
lad  is  bonnier  than  ever "    He  paused. 


"Go  on;  tell  me  all,"  Sybell  said.  "Why 
didn't  you  write  ?  " 

"Because — ^well,  Sybell,  a  man  doesn't  care 
to  own  himself  an  ass  ;  and  that  is  just 
w^hat  I  am." 

"Ohl"  said  SybeU. 

"  My  chance  came — you  know  what  I  mean 
— ^Tvhat    I    have    meant    ever   since.      Well,    I 


met  that  man  again — I  couldn*t  help  meeting 
him  over  there,  he  required  no  seeking— and 
—I— have  let  him  be." 

Sybell  turned  her  eyes  away  from  the  keen 
eyes  bent  on  hers,  and  her  colour  came  and 
went. 

"He  was  everywhere,"  went  on  Tom  in  an 
aggrieved  tone.  "By  the  boy's  bed,  can*ying 
him,  amusing  him,  playing  with  him— the 
Prince  seems  to  have  forgotten  all  injuries 
as  well  as  all  fears — ^hunting,  reviewing  the 
troopS)  ever3rwhere,  but  never  where  I  could 
get  at  him.  I  nearly  caught  him  once " — 
Tom's  voice  was  full  of  eager  regret — "my 
whip  was  heavy  and  strong.  Oh,  it  was  no 
duel  I  meant,  Sybell,  but  just  the  ptmishment 
of  a  dog.  He  came  swaggering  down  the 
steps,  and  I  was  waiting  for  him.  I  raised 
my  arm  —  oh  that  I  had  been  a  moment 
quicker  I"  groaned  Tom  —  "when  suddenly 
there  was  a  clatter  of  hoofs  in  the  street,  and 
the  baron  was  defenceless,  saluting  someone 
behind  me.  It  was  Larry,  riding  what  he 
calls  his  charger — a  flash  of  silver  and  white 
feathers  in  the  simshine.  *  Daddy  1*  he  sang 
out  in  his  breathless  way ;  > '  Fountayne ! '  to 
me,  copying  his  father  in  the  most  ridiculous 
way,  '  come  long,  and  see  me  teesh  the  army.* " 

"I  am  glad,"  said  Sybell  softly  as  Tom 
paused. 

"  Glad  I  **  said  Tom  reproachfully. 

"Yes,  glad.  Purely  things  are  best  as  they 
are — ^the  boy  safe,  the  man " 

"  Well !  the  man  ?  "  said  Tom  quickly. 

"I  gather  he  is  an  altered  man;  I  always 
knew "  she  said  softly. 

"Oh,  altered!"  said  Tom  angrily.  "He  is 
a  villain  1  Sybell,  forgave  me,"  he  said  quickly, 
seeing  her  downcast  face.  "He  has  come 
between  us  so  long,  so  long.  It  is  that — 
that  makes  me  wish  that  I  could  thrash  him. 
And  I  was  telegraphed  for  that  afternoon, 
and  had  to  come  away." 

There  was  a  little  pause.  Then  Sybell  lifted 
her  eyes,  liquid,  tender. 

"  He  is  not  between— there  is  no  one  be- 
tween," she  faltered. 

A  moment's  incredulity,  and  Tom  snatched 
at  his  opportunity. 

"You  mean  it?  It  isn't  pity,  Sybell,  be- 
cause I  've  bothered  you  so  long  ?  I  won't  be 
pitied." 

"T  wouldn't,"  she  said  with  aU  her  old 
archness.  "Of  course,  if  you  think  yourself 
a  subject  for  pity " 

Tom  bent  forward,  his  face  paling. 

"Is  it  true,  Sybell?    Don't  play  now." 

The  beautiful  dark  eyes  grew  dewy  and  soft, 
the  smile  vanished  at  the  hunger  of  his  look, 
and  the  spring  greenery  in  her  arms  fell  to 
the  ground  as  her  hands  reached  out  to  his. 

"  It  is  neither  play  nor  pity,"  she  whispered. 
"Tom,  there  is  no  one  between." 


RELiaiOUS    LOOKS. 

By    the    Rev.    Joseph    Parker,    D.D.,    Minister    of    the  City    Tem|rfe, 
London. 

oward  haaren.  Ukd  tell  the  Man.  If  thmi  be  able  U>  nmnbeT 


graaa.  There  may  be  people  who  climb 
mountains  and  who  could  give  no  rcsaoa  for 
doing  so ;  but  no  sensitive  man  can  climb  ■ 
hill  and  keep  hia  eyee  aulleuly  on  tbe  groond. 
The  bills  are  alters,  the  high  places  of  the 
earth  ore  as  stairways  or  mountaias,  till  other 
stairs  be  added  to  them  and  all  heaven  thiu 
become  our  own. 

The  Lord  is  still  making  this  same  ai^tead 
to  US  :  "  Look  now  toward  the  eaat,  toward 
the    west,    the    north,    the    soHth  ;    look    noir 

upon    all     Nature,    and    say "      Then    God 

gives  us  liberty  to  theorise  and  moralise 
and  poetise ;  He  supplies  the  material,  and 
eays,  "  Now,  in  that  marble  find  the  fcreath- 
ing  bust."  The  Loid  will  have  us  co-worko^: 
He  asks  at  our  hands  co-operation.  He  doe~ 
not  grow  busts.  He  grows  marble.  My  churl 
could  find  no  bust  in  that  quarried  stooa,  but 
another  man's  chisel  can  find  aogels  then- : 
that  other  man  is  my  elder  brother,  my 
minister,  the  poet  of  my  soul. 

So  with  the  Bible  !  We  cannot  all  read  it 
with  equal  intell^ence  and  equal  peroeption 
and  equal  appreciation.  Some  men  read  the 
hook,  and  it  is  nothing  but  a  series  of  sen- 
tences ;  whereas  other  men  read  the  book. 
and  the  sentences  fall  into  rhythm  and  nmsic 
and  Gospel ;  and  we  say  to  such  gifted  voices. 
"  Read  on  for  evert"  So  there  is  a  pow»-  of 
looking  at  Nature  and  seeing  much  in  it 
Look  now  toward  the  heavens  when  all  the 
stars  are  glittering,  and  say — "  In  tny  F^Aher's 
house  are  many  mansions."  That  is  a  right 
deduction.  In  speaking  so  we  are  speakioK 
wisdom  and  poetry.  Verily  there  is  rocan 
enough  in  all  that  galaxy  of  worlds  for  all 
sorts  of  men  and  aogels.  We  shall  be  sorted 
accordingly.  The  Lord  will  not  distribute  ns 
indiscrimi  aately . 

1  see  great  stars  yonder,  and  little  stars, 
some  almost  rahj,  some  tinted  with  green,  and 
some  so  white  as  to  be  all  but  holy.  Iltere 
may  be  room  up  yonder  even  for  the  worJ 
of  us.  They  all  look  beautifuL  Look  dov 
toward  the  starry  heavens,  and  believe  that 
God  has  chambers  enough,  mansions  eaiough. 
space  enough,  into  which  to  discnbat^ 
all  manner  of  creation,  and  be  comforted. 
It  He  had  but  one  star,  and  all  the  popa- 
lations  of  the  world  had  to  go  into  it,  we 
might  be  filled  with  a  kind  of  religioas 
despair ;  but  see,  there  are  thousands  and  toif 


i    is    the   look    to 
Mature.    The  great 
Mature  -  hook     was 
aeant  to  be  read. 
We     are      sur- 
rounded by  em- 
blems and  sym- 
bols  and  types 
and  helps  ;    yet 
how    little    use 
we  make  of  all 
this   machinery 
of       spiritual 
learning.       The 
Lord  puts  arith- 
metic   itself    to 
shame.   We  can 
ODly    count    up 
to     a     given 
number.        We 
speak     of    the- 
ology     dealing 
with     unknoW' 
able  subjects:   so  does   arithmetic.    You  can 
say  "  millions,"  but  you  do   not    know  what 
yon   say.      You  oan   say    "God,"    and  know 
just  as  little.    Both  the  words  fill  the  imagin- 
ation, and  put  all  our  powers  of  conception 
to  shame.     The  Lord  has  made  some  things 
innumerable,     yet     they    are    not    therefore 
useless. 

Where  our  senses  give  way  a  larger  faculty 
comes  Into  operation.  When  we  are  tired  of 
coimting,  God  says,  "  That  wUl  do,  poor  bttle 
child  ;  thou  hast  not  so  much  as  begun  the 
infinite  tale.  I  only  wanted  to  show  thee 
that  some  thmgs  may  be  unthinkable  and 
yet  not  unusable,  unknowable  and  yet  not 
improfltable,  endless  and  by  their  very  end- 
lessness full  of  tender  comfort."  So  we  bring 
"  the  ptower  of  an  endless  life,"  a  circle  life 
—for  a  circle  has  no  end — to  bear  upon  the 
vexation,  and  fret,  and  care,  and  pain,  and 
wonder  of  this  initial  and  ever- vanishing 
sphere.  Beautiful  is  this  exhortation  to 
Abram  :  "  Look  now  toward  heaven,  and 
tell    the    stars,    if   thou    be    able    to    number 

Every  look  to  Mother  Nature  should  make 
ua  strong.  No  man  should  pass  throi^h  a 
green  field  in  the  summer-time  without  feel- 
ing softened,  refined,  tranquillised  ;  there  is 
so  much  of  the  fulness  of  God  in  the  growing 
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of  thousands,  and  every  new  telescope  brings 
back  the  gospel  that  beyond  the  known 
universe  there  is  another  universe. 

Look  now  and  say,  •*  In  my  Father's  house 
there  are  many  mansions.'*  Look  towards 
your  own  little  earth  ;  it  would  not  be  so 
little  if  the  stars  were  not  so  many  ;  it  would 
be  quite  large  but  for  these  infinite  palaces 
of  light,  that  make  it  so  small  by  contrast. 
Really,  taken  in  itself  it  is  some  flve-and- 
twenty  thousand  miles  round.  That  cannot 
be  a  small  wedding-ring.  It  is  a  beautiful 
little  place  ;  we  need  not  be  ashamed  of  it. 
Look  now  toward  the  earth,  and  say,  "There 
is  land  enough  for  everybody,  every  man 
might  have  d  garden  here."  Look  now  at 
the  harvest-fields,  at  the  great  plains  of 
America,  at  the  wondrous  tens  of  thousands 
of  acres  drawn  out  in  unmeasured  lines,  and 
say,  "  There  should  be  no  poverty ;  famine 
should  be  a  forgotten  word,  distress  an  un- 
remembered  tragedy.**  Look  now :  it  is  an 
earth  of  green  fields  and  coloured  gardens, 
and  limpid  streams  and  generous  rivers,  and 
oceans  willing  to  be  made  into  highways  for 
the  commerce  of  the  nations.  There,  then,  is 
the  invitation. 

Look  to  the  stars,  look  to  the  worlds,  look 
to  the  lilies,  look  to  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
look  to  the  grass  of  the  field,  look  to  kind, 
sweet  old  Mother  Nature,  and  say  if  she  has 
not  in  her  lap  goodly  gifts  for  all ;  and 
she  does  not  turn  away  the  wor^  ;  nay,  she 
may  turn  her  own  kind  eyes  aside  a  moment 
when  the  very  worst  comes  up,  and  shed  a 
tear,  part  anger,  almost  all  pity,  but  she 
does  not  send  away  any  empty-handed.  Look ! 
Let  Nature  plead  ;  let  the  acres  testify ;  let 
the  worlds  show  the  purpose  of  God. 

Is  that  the  only  look  ?  Is  there  not  another 
quite  as  religious  ?  *'  And  Peter,  fastening  his 
eyes  upon  him  with  John,  said,  Look  on  us  *' 
(Acts  iii.  4.)  This  is  the  look  to  man.  That 
is  a  natural  look ;  there  is  reason  in  that 
observation.  This  is  the  cry  of  the  Church 
to  everybody  when  the  Church  is  in  the  right 
mood  and  temper,  filled  with  the  Spirit  of  her 
Lord.  "  Look  on  us.**  Men  have  a  right  to 
look  to  people  who  go  to  temples.  Lame  men 
have  a  right  to  be  on  the  church  step.  Other 
buildings  may  or  may  not  permit  them,  but 
the  church  was  built  for  lame  people,  for  hurt 
lives,  for  crushed  hearts,  for  beclouded  souls. 
Let  respectability  hasten  to  its  museum  or  to 
its  place  of  entertainment,  to  its  gallery  of  art» 
to  its  haunts  of  science,  all  of  which  may  be 
able  to  contribute  substantially  to  human 
education  and  human  progress  ;  but  smitten 
folks,  halt,  maimed,  blind,  palsied,  beggared, 
damned— the  church  was  built  for  them,  and 
if  any  Pharisee  is  in  it,  he  is  taking  up  room 
which  does  not  belong  to  him. 

It  is  wonderful  how  wisdom  and  folly  fall 


from  those  marvellous  lips  of  Peter.  None 
could  be  so  far  astray,  none  so  precise  and 
definite  in  holy  eloquence.  "And  Peter  said, 
Look  on  us,"  expect  something  from  us;  ex- 
pect the  greatest  gift  of  all:  silver  none,  gold 
none.  The  Church  does  not  give  what  other 
people  give ;  the  Church  through  its  Lord 
gives  "  life  '*  :  stand  up  and  beg  no  more  ! 
The  Church  should  bring  life.  Not  "We  wUl 
give  you  that  which  perishes  in  the  using  '* ; 
but,  "In  the  Name  of  the  Father,  Son,  and 
Holy  Ghost,  we  will  give  you  the  power  to 
help  yourselves,  we  will  give  you  life  ;  we 
will  cure  the  ankle,  we  will  not  merely  fill 
the  hand." 

So  the  Christian  Church  ought  to  stand 
out  as  the  foremost  of  institutions,  the  true 
arbiter,  the  divine  regulator  of  society.  Are 
approaches  and  interchanges  of  good-feeling 
valueless  ?  Nothing  of  the  kind.  For  the  mo- 
ment, they  may  be  most  welcome  and  most 
important  and  most  useful ;  within  their  own 
lines,  they  are  only  to  be  spoken  of  with  com- 
mendation ;  but,  looking  to  the  largeness  and 
the  lastingness  of  things,  we  want  a  living 
principle,  a  divine  life  ;  and  this  principle  and 
this  life  are  revealed  in  Christ  Jesus  alone. 
That  is  the  Christian  creed,  that  is  the  faith 
in  which  we  should  all  wish  to  work  and  stand. 
The  weak  man  has  a  right  to  look  to  the  strong 
man.  What  right  has  he  ?  The  right  of  youi' 
strength.  If  you  see  a  weak  person  wronged 
by  a  strong  one,  the  weak  person  belongs  to 
you  by  his  very  weakness.  If  you  see  a  child 
overborne  by  a  tyrant,  that  child  instantly 
becomes  your  boy  ;  you  are  his  father,  and 
you  must  protect  him.  Why,  even  a  beast 
of  the  field  has  many  a  time  looked  to  man 
for  refuge  when  pui-sued  by  other  beasts. 

I  can  never  forget  a  little  bird,  that  would 
have  been  afraid  of  me  under  ordinary  cir- 
cumstances, hovering  near  me  and,  as  it  were, 
asking  for  hospitality.  I  could  not  understand 
the  appeal  until  I  saw  the  hawk  poised  high 
in  air.  The  little  bird  had  a  right  to  look  to 
me  ;  and  if  a  bird,  hawk-followed,  threatened 
with  the  stroke  of  death,  has  a  right  to  look 
to  man,  how  much  more  that  little  child,  that 
poor  man,  that  poor  old  woman  that  might 
have  been  my  own  mother !  As  long  as  I 
have  a  loaf,  poverty  has  a  right  to  part  of  it. 

I  know  there  are  fine  distinctions  drawn 
between  respectable  poverty  and  self-inflicted 
poverty  ;  but  we  cannot  be  metaphysical  in 
the  presence  of  overwhelming  sorrow.  It  is 
delightful  to  retire  to  the  summer-house  at 
the  foot  of  the  garden,  and  turn  human  cir- 
cumstances into  metaphysical  reasonings ;  but 
when  these  circumstances  are  at  the  door, 
and  smiting  the  door  with  the  fist  of  appeal 
and  urgency,  what  we  have  to  do  is  to  deal 
with  the  circumstances  first,  and  doze  over 
the  metaphysics  afterwards. 
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Is  thei'e  any  uioix;  looking  to  be  done  ?  Hefe 
is  another  exhortation  :  **  Look  unto  Me,  and 
be  ye  saved,  all  the  ends  •£  the  earth"  (Isaiah 
xlv.  22).  That  is  a  look  to  God.  We  are 
getting  up  in  this  process  of  survey.  "Look 
now  toward  heaven,"  or  to  Nature;  "look  on 
us,"  or  to  man  ;  "look  unto  Me,"  the  look 
upward,  the  look  all-saving.  That  is  a 
generous  appeal  on  the  part  of  God.  "  Ijook, 
and  be  saved "  ;  when  was  love  ever  so 
willing  to  simplify  processes? 

God  never  encumlx^rs  the  soul  with  long 
and  tedious  ways  of  evscape.  The  Lord  hath 
taken  out  of  our  language,  our  own  very 
mother  tongue,  just  little  woi*ds  that  childi-en 
could  cany  and  remeiuber  and  repeat,  and 
He  has  fixed  everything  upon  the  use  of  such 
words.  "  Look  "  is  one  ;  "  come  "  is  one  ; 
"  believe  "  is  one  ;  "  draw  near  "  is  another, 
and  they  are  all  such  common  woitls !  What 
is  so  common  as  wat^r  ?  Yet  the  world 
could  never  quench  its  thii-st  on  wine.  What 
is  so  common  as  bread  ?  Yet  hunger  could 
never  appease  itself  on  conf<*ctionery.  When 
we  live  at  all,  we  live  on  simplicity,  on  things 
elementary.  So  with  these  great  looks  to 
Nature,  to  man,  to  God.  If  we  can  but  turn 
our  eyes  in  the  right  direction,  the  act  will  be 
regarded  as  faith,  and  will  be  crowned  with 
peace. 

Poor  soul,  thou  canst  at  all  events  "look" 
toward  God.  I  come  to  thee  in  Christ's  deai* 
Name  and  say,  "  Poor  blind  soul,  turn  thy 
sightless  eyeballs  in  the  right  direction  ;  if 
thou  canst  s^  nothing,  yet  the  very  turning 
will  express  a  desire,  and  that  desire  was 
never  left  imsatisfled  by  the  condescending 
Christ."  That  is  all.  \\^at  you  want  to  do 
is  to  argue  ;  you  may  be  cursed  with  dis- 
putatiousness ;  you  may  want  long  words, 
difficult  processes  of  reasoning ;  and  you 
vainly  want  an  inteUectual  ladder  up  to 
Heaven.  There  is  none.  The  only  way  to 
Heaven  is  the  way  of  simplicity — the  look  of 
the  soul,  the  cry  of  the  heart :  "  Come  to 
me,  thou  Son  of  God,  for  I  cannot  come  to 
Thee ;  I  am  laden,  I  am  lost :  Saviour,  come." 

Shall  Peter  speak  and  John  say  nothing  ? 
Has  John  no  "  look,"  no  appeal  for  the  use 
of  the  soul's  eyes  ?  See  2  John  8 — a  one- 
chaptered  epistle,  but  in  it  occur  the  words, 
"  Look  to  yourselves."  That  is  the  want  of 
every  day.  We  are  so  apt  to  be  looking  to 
other  people  as  to  forget  we  need  a  little 
self -inspection  and  self-criticism.  When  you 
criticise  others  you  aggravate  your  own 
iniquity;  if  you  had  a  kind  soul,  you  would 
have  kind  eyes — you  would  see  more  virtue 
in  the  world  than  ever  you  had  seen  before. 

There  is  a  genius  that  sees  the  bright  side 
of  things.  The  man  who  is  most  severe  with 
himself  will  be  most  gentle  to  others.  Hear  a 
man   with   a   file  of  a    tongue,    exasperating. 


rasping,  offensive,  and  you  find  a  man  who 
has  not  paid  much  attention  to  himself. 
Find  a  man  hopeful,  gentle,  pacific,  ooncilia- 
tory,  gracious— a  man  who  says,  "This 
little  gutter-child  may  one  day  be  Prime 
Minister  of  England,  he  may  be  a  downright 
honest  soul ;  who  can  tell  what  is  in  that 
little  child  ?  "—and  you  will  find  a  man  who 
is  full  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ.  We  ought  to 
see  in  other  people  something  that  is  lovely; 
and  if  we  do  not,  we  should  inquire  how  far 
the  fault  is  in  oui-selves.  The  apostles,  follow- 
ing the  teaching  of  their  Lord,  insist  upon 
self-criticism,  self -analysis,  self -severity.  HaTe 
not  some  of  us  so  cut  ourselves  to  pieces  that 
sometimes  we  have  not  dai-ed  te  pray  ?  Even- 
ftbiv  seemed  to  be  so  liad  that  there  was 
nothing  in  us  that  could  be  saved.  And  h;ui 
not  that  been  a  time  of  revelation  on  the 
part  of  God — a  revelation  of  Divine  grace  and 
sustenance,  and  comfoil  and  inspiration,  and 
gathering  ?  Oh  that  sweet,  tender,  caressing 
word  "  gathering  "  !  "  With  everlasting  mer- 
cies will  I  gather  thee."  It  is  an  action  of 
the  arms,  it  is  a  drawing  of  us  to  the  warm 
heart.  Be  severe  with  thyself  if  thou  wouldst 
l)e  gentle  to  other's. 

There  are  more  "  lookings "  in  the  Bible ; 
we  might  continue  upon  this  line,  bat  there 
is  one  that  must  not  be  omitted.  It  is  the 
look  which  is  called  for  by  Christ  Himself. 
"  Lookf'  said  Jesus  in  John  iv.  35,  "  on  the 
fields  ;  for  they  are  white  already  to  harvest" 
That  is  a  look  in  the  direction  of  opportunities. 
The  fields  were  ready  ;  why  were  not  these 
men  going  forth  to  reap  ?  The  opportunity  is 
at  hand,  why  stand  ye  here  all  the  day  idle? 

Opportunities  !  Have  you  spoken  to  your 
own  friends,  ser\'ants,  workmen,  children  ?  The 
fields  are  already  white  unto  the  harvesst 
Who  shall  respond  to  all  these  calls?  "Look 
now  toward  heaven,"  .the  look  to  Nature; 
"  look  on  us,"  the  look  to  man  ;  "  look  unto 
Me,"  the  look  to  God ;  "look  to  yourselves,"  the 
inspection  of  the  80ul  conducted  in  secret; 
"look  on  the  fields,"  the  look  to  opportunUks. 

May  the  Lord  look  upon  us  with  eyes  of 
ineffable  tenderness,  and  help  us  to  look 
upon  Him  with  reverent  expectation  I  Jesos 
"  looked,"  and  "  saw  "  and  "said."  So  it  fe 
reported  in  the  picturesque  story  of  Zaccluens. 
Many  "look"  who  do  not  "see,"  many  "see" 
who  do  not  "  say."  The  process  should  he 
continued  and  completed  if  we  would  foUov 
the  Divine  example  of  our  Lord  and  Master. 
Lht  us  look  away  from  oiuselves — away  to  the 
ascended  Lord,  away  from  the  guilt  .to  x)» 
Sacrifice  provided  for  its  removal.  Let  every 
man  pray,  "Lord,  that  I  may  receive  my 
sight,"  then  the  whole  heaven  will  glow  as  a 
vision  of  living  splendour,  and  the  soul  will 
begin  to  know  somewhat  of  the  joy  of  iw 
Lord. 


THE    MUSIC     MASTER. 

A  Complete  Story.      By  Nellie  K.  Blissett. 


waa    late    un 

afternoon.    The  children. 

escaped  from  school,  were 

howling  and  shrieking  in 

the  guttera  outside.    Tlie 

music  master  ^ut  in   liis 

dingy  parlour  lingering  a 

1  "  piece,"  witli  an   aching 

head  and  a  shaking  hand. 

The  noise  outside  alnioxt 

sickened  him,  but  he  could  nut  nhut  the  nindDws 

of  the  stuffy  room.     The  day  was  stiHingly  hot, 

and   what  little    air    lame    through    the    ciie:i|> 

starched  curtains  was  not   to  be  lianiahed  with 

impunity. 

He  was  a  little  man — lean  and  grey,  with  « 
pah  face,  and  cold,  sarcaatic  eyes.  He  lived  in  a 
dull  house  in  a  dingy  street  of  a  sea.side  town. 
It  waa  an  ugly  hou.se,  as  well  as  dull,  and  it 
looked  out  on  a  broad  expanse  of  windowl»<N 
wail  opposite.     There  was  n  tiny  garden  in  tjie 


rear,  where  the  music  master'a  atout  wife  liung  nut 
the  clothes,  and  pulled  up  the  onions,  and  shrieked 
at  a  few  mangy-looking  fowls  jieuued  up  in  one 
corner.  There  were  a  few  cabbages,  stunted  and 
caterpillar-eaten,  and  two  or  three  scarlet  runners 
droojied  against  the  tarred  fence  whereon  the 
sparrows  sat  and  regarded  the  whole  place  con- 
temptuously. Even  the  sparrows  had  sense 
enough  to  despise  the  mean  little  house  and 
garden,  and  to  twitter  crossly  at  the  sounds  v( 
halting  scales  which  floated  at  times  throngh 
the  parlour  window. 

There  wa.s  a  brass  plate  on  the  front  door,  which 
the  scrubby  little  maid-of-all-work  iwlished  daily. 
It  bore  the  magic  words  :  "  yignor  Marco  Ludovico, 
Proftssor  of  Music."  The  music  master  was  not 
an  Italian,  and  his  name  was  no  more  Marco 
Ludovico  than  mine  is,  but  there  is  an  idea 
largely  prevalent  in  England  that  no  one  can 
play  the  piano  or  sing  a  high  note  unless  they 
have  a  name  ending  in  "ski,"  or  "koff,"or"o." 


The  mailc  naitcr  a 


:  In  his  diaty  parlaar. 
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We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the  encuuragement  of 
native  talent,  but  we  prefer  our  genius,  like  our 
crockery,  when  it  is  stamped  "  Made  in  Germany  " 
or  elsewhere.  So  the  little  master,  knowing  this 
opinion  of  the  English  people,  changed  Mark 
Lewis  into  Marco  Ludovico,  and  adopted  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  foreign  accent.  He  carried 
out  his  transparent  deception  quite  frankly.  He 
never  said^  he  was  an  Italian,  and  he  dropped 
his  accent  out  of  business  hours.  He  was  a 
very  honest  man,  if  cruel  fate  kad  made  him  a 
music  master  instead  of  a  butcher,  or  baker,  or 
something  really  useful. 

He  was  quite  aware  of  this  mistake  on  the  part 
of  fate.  The  sleek  tradespeople  whose  children 
he  taught,  patronised  him  ;  and  the  aristocracy  of 
the  town,  whose  children  he  also  taught— as  there 
was  no  one  else  to  do  it— were  unconsciously 
and  complacently  insolent  to  him.  He  took  it 
all  in  very  good  part,  and  never  seemed  to  see  any 
of  it.  But  sometimes,  when  some  high-born  dame 
took  upon  her  to  complain  of  her  thick-headed 
daughter's  progress— or  lack  of  it,  rather — in 
terms  that  did  more  than  suggest  that  Signor 
Ludovico  was  not  carrying  out  his  part  of  their 
contract  honestly,  inasmuch  that  he  did  not 
supply  brains  as  well  as  tuition  to  his  pupils,  on 
these  occasions  the  little  man's  thin  lips  would 
twitch  with  bitter  wrath,  and  his  hard  eyes  would 
flash  a  sombre  fire.  But  he  never  said  anything, 
for  he  knew  his  place.  It  w^as  his  lot  to  take 
insolence  meekly. 

It  was  not  a  pleasant  life  that  he  led.  All 
day  he  trudged  about,  carrying  his  black  leather 
music-case,  and  pursuing  his  occupation  conscien- 
tiously, if  without  perceptible  enthusiasm.  All 
day  he  listened  to  scales  thumped  and  scales 
murdered,  to  exercises  tortured  and  "pieces" 
basely  assassinated.  Week  after  week  he  corrected 
the  same  mistakes,  and  offered  the  same  unavail- 
ing instruction  ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  term  he 
pocketed  his  fees — when  he  could  get  them — 
with  the  comfortable  conviction  that  his  pupil's 
musical  education  was  in  much  the  same  con- 
dition as  when  he  began.  Then  he  went  home, 
and  sat  in  his  black  horsehair  arm-chair  opposite 
his  fat  wife,  and  listened  t »  her  shrill  com- 
plaints of  Mary  Ann  and  the  children,  and  her 
gassip  about  the  neighbours,  with  a  stolidity  of 
countenance  worthy  of  a  Boman  philosopher. 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  a  girl  of 
about  fifteen  came  in  quickly,  in  response  to 
Signor  Ludovico's  invitation.  She  was  a  tall 
girl,  with  a  dark  face  and  flashing,  gipsy  eyes. 

The  music  master  looked  up  with  something 
like  animation  on  his  worn  features. 

"So  you've  come,  Sarah  !"  he  said.  "It  was 
so  close  I  thought  you  'd  most  likely  go  for  a 
walk,  and  not  come  shutting  yourself  up  in  hot 
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rooms."  He  sighed  irritably,  and  then  his  tone 
changed.  "I'm  glad  you've  come,"  he  said 
gently.    "Let  us  go  to  work." 

There  was  a  rustle  of  music  leaves  turned 
rapidly  on  the  desk,  and  a  ripple  of  jingling 
keys,  and  then  the  children  outside  stopped  their 
racket  as  the  sound  of  a  beautiful  contralto  voice, 
round,  and  deep,  and  clear,  floated  out  from  the 
little  room  into  the  street. 

"  My  ! "  said  one  girl  to  another,  as  she  stopped, 
ball  in  hand,  "  there 's  Mrs.  Watts's  Sarah  at  her 
lesson.    Don't  she  just  sing  lovely?" 

The  children,  soon  tired  of  listening,  went  on 
with  their  games,  and  the  singing  lesson  went  on 
too.  Scales  and  runs  and  shakes  followed  each 
other  in  quick  succession.  "  Mrs.  Watts's  Sarah" 
stopped  at  no  difficulties.  There  was  an  ease,  a 
gracefulness,  about  her  singing  which  argued  the 
unconscious  flexibility  of  perfect  power.  This 
girl,  the  orphan  niece  of  a  woman  who  kept  a 
little  grocer's  shop  round  the  corner,  and  whose 
singing  was  by  turns  tolerated  and  grumbled  at 
by  her  relatives,  had  in  her  the  makings  of  a 
great  artist. 

When  the  lesson  was  finished,  the  pupil  did 
not  go  away.  She  sat  on  the  corner  of  the  tatie, 
swinging  her  long  legs  to  and  fro,  while  the  little 
man  at  the  piano  talked  to  her — talked  to  her  as 
he  never  did  to  anyone  else — of  London,  of  St 
James's  Hall,  of  Patti  and  Albani,  of  the  Popu- 
lar Concerts,  of  Joachim  and  Neruda.  It  was 
strange  and  pathetic  to  watch  this  shabby  man's 
pale  face  light  up  and  flush  with  enthusiasm  as, 
in  the  little  stiff  parlour,  with  its  cheap  furniture 
and  hideous  china  ornaments,  he  spoke  of  "  Batti, 
Batti"  and  the  bird-trills  of  Sarasatc  The 
shadows  deepened,  and  the  children  outside  went 
home  to  tea,  but  still  he  talked  on,  till  the  little 
room  seemed  ringing  with  echoes  of  unearthly 
sweetness,  and  one  could  imagine  the  ghosts  of 
the  great  masters  smiling  out  of  the  gloom  at 
their  humble  follower  who  loved  them  so  well 

He  stopped  at  last,  and  the  child  looked  at 
him  with  earnest  eyes. 

"  Some  day,"  she  said  gravely,  "  I  will  be  a 
great  singer,  and  you  shall  come  and  hear  me 
sing  in  St.  James's  Hall." 

The  music  master  started,  as  if  from  a  dream, 
and  the  flush  died  out  of  his  face.  The  old  sar- 
castic expression  returned  to  it,  and  he  smiled 
faintly. 

"  Ah !  "  he  said,  "  I  thought  that,  too— once." 

He  got  up  and  walked  round  the  table.  When 
he  came  to  the  piano  stool  again,  he  stood  still 
and  glanced  across  at  the  girl.  Sbe  was  still 
watching  him,  and  her  face  looked  sad.  Some- 
thing like  compunction  seized  him.  This  child, 
though  he  got  hard  words  instead  of  money  for 
her  lessons,  was  the  only  being  on   earth  whn 
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could  truly  be  called    hia  pupil.      He  laid  bis 
hand  on  her  shoulder. 

"Merer  mind  wh&t  I  said,"  he  began  kindly. 


master  trudged  about  with  his  black  leather  case. 
He  was  a  shade  greyer,  and  thinner,  and  mdre 
tired-looking:   that  was  alL     But  the  grocer's 
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"You  shall  be  a  great  singer,  Sarali,  some  day, 

and  I " 

He  did  not  say  what  he  would  be. 


Several  years  had  gone  by,  and  still  the  ugly 
house  stood  in  the  dull  street,  and  the  sparrows 
chattered  on  the  fence.  The  small  town  had 
grown  a  trifle  larger,  but  it  looked  much  the 
same  in  other  respects ;  ami  still  the  litlle  music 


shop    round    the    comer    knew    "  Mrs.    Watts'a 

She  had  gone  awey  long  ago — gone  to  make 
her  fortune— somehow,  somewhere  Tired  of  her 
aunt's  pert)etual  lectures  on  her  uselessneas  in  all 
practical  matters,  she  had  packed  up  her  things 
one  fine  morning  and  departed.  No  one  knew 
more  about  it  than  this  ;  but  the  neighbours 
shook  their  heads  and  sympathised  with  Mrs. 
Watta.     "  She  was  a  wild  girl,  that  Sarah,"  they 
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said,  ^'and  fthel)  come  to  no  good— sure  as  fate 
she  won't." 

But  the  little  music  master  still  kept  his  faith 
in  his  favourite  pupiL  He  never  blamed  her  nor 
spoke  slightingly  of  her.  She  would  come  back 
some  day,  he  told  himself.  Some  day,  when  he 
least  expected  it,  there  would  come  the  old  tap  at 
the  door,  and  she  would  come  in — a  great  singer. 
He  fancied  how  she  would  look.  He  even  thought 
what  clothes  she  would  wear.  She  would  thank 
him  for  what  he  had  done  for  her.  He  could  hear 
her  voice,  and  see  the  tears  in  her  dark  eyes. 
Yes,  it  would  be  a  happy  moment. 

So  he  went  ou  with  his  work,  and  waited 
patiently  and  silently.  He  heard  the  others  talk 
of  *'  Mrs.  Watts's  Sarah,''  and  smiled  to  himself. 
Ht  knew  that  she  would  come  back. 

It  was  a  night  in  December,  cold  and  windy, 
and  there  was  a  concert  in  the  Town  Hall.  The 
music  master  had  finished  work  early  so  that  he 
might  go  and  listen.  He  did  not  go  in,  but  stood 
outside  the  artists'  entrance.  The  windows  of  the 
hall  were  slightly  open,  and  he  could  hear  as  well 
as  if  he  had  been  insid&  It  was  cold,  it  is  true, 
but  he  was  used  to  cold  ;  he  merely  buttoned  bin 
coat  tighter,  and  leaned  against  the  wall  in  a 
sheltered  place.  He  arrived  at  his  retreat  rather 
late,  and  the  first  things  he  heard  did  not  interest 
him  much  ;  but  presently  there  was  a  burst  of 
applause  in  the  haJl,  and  he  knew  that  the  "  star  " 
bad  just  gone  on  for  the  last  time.  She  waii  a 
new  singer,  and  he  did  not  know  her  name.  He 
waited  patiently  for  her  song  to  begin. 

It  came  at  last.  Out  through  the  windows  into 
the  keen  frosty  night  rolled  Gl tick's  beautiful  air, 
"Che  faro  senza  Eurydice."  The  little  music 
master  leant  against  the  wall  and  forgot  the  cold. 
He  forgot  the  time  and  place,  the  hall  and  the 
concert.  He  sat  again  at  the  piano  in  the  stuffy 
little  front  parlour,  and  played  the  music  of 
Orfto  for  "Mrs,  Watts's  Sarah."  The  wind 
swept  by  with  its  icy  breath,  but  it  was  not  thi^ 
cold  that  brought  the  tears  into  the  little  man's 
eyes.  The  new  "star's"  voice  died  aw^ay  into 
silence,  and  he  did  not  hear  the  clap])ing  which 
followed.     "Mrs.  Watts's  Sarah"  had  come  back. 

He  stood  waiting  patiently  for  the  door  to 
open.  Presently  he  heard  steps  advancing,  and 
his  breath  came  fajit.  He  knew  what  would 
happen :  he  saw  the  outstretched  hands,  the 
eager  face— and  then  the  door  opened.  He 
drew  back  into  the  shadow  for  some  inexplic- 
able reason. 

The  new  contralto  looked  out  into  the  night 
rather  peevishly. 

"What  can  they  be  thinking  of?"  she  said,  in 
an  irritated  tone.     "  There 's  no  carriage  iiere  ! " 

"  Mrs.  Watts's  Sarah  "  inquiring  for  carriages  ! 
But  it  was  quite  proper — <juit€  ! 


The  man  she  addressed  glanced  up  the  street 
too. 

"  It  11  be  here  in  a  minute,"  he  said.  *'  Don't 
stand  in  a  draught     Let  me  give  you  your  cloak." 

The  singer  laughed,  and  turned  towards  him. 
opening  the  door  wide.  The  light  fell  on  her 
dark,  beautiful  face  and  glittering  eyes,  and  & 
diamond  crescent  in  her  dress  flashed  brightly. 
The  man— he  was  the  tenor  of  the  concert  iKirty 
— put  her  cloak  over  her  shooldersy  and  «t(«d 
beside  her  in  the  doorway. 

"  You  sang  superbly  1 "  he  said,  "  magnificently ! 
Your  voice  is  perfect.  I  suppose  you  were  well 
trained  at  first—that  is  such  an  important  thing.' 

The  music  master,  in  his  comer,  listened 
anxiously  for  the  next  words.  It  was  evident 
that  they  were  unaware  of  his  proximity.  Here, 
unseen,  unrecognised,  he  should  hear  ^  Miv 
Watts's  Sarah"  speak  of  her  first  master,  and 
give  vent  to  her  grateful  memories  of  him. 

"  You  were  trained  in  Italy,  I  think  ?  "  said  the 
tenor,  interrogatively. 

The  music  master  listened  feverishly. 

She  turned  her  head  towards  him,  and  again  hr 
caught  the  flash  of  the  diamond  crescent ;  and 
her  eyes  flashed,  too,  as  she  fixed  them  on  the 
tenor. 

"Yes,"  she  said  calmly.  "I  was  trained- ir 
Italy." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  the  innocent  tenor.  Then 
he  added :  "  The  carriage  isn't  comingp  and  it  \ 
only  a  few  vai*ds  to  the  hotel.  Let  ns  walk 
hack." 

His  companion  laughed  assent,  and  tbey  came 
down  into  the  road— so  close  to  the  unseei. 
listener  that  they  almost  touched  him.  Tbf 
ground  was  hard  and  slippery,  and  tbey  weot 
slowly.  At  last  the  two  figures  vanished  into 
the  darkness,  and  the  music  master  was  alone. 

He  stood  silent  for  a  moment  This  was  tbc 
meeting  he  had  looked  forward  to  for  so  long. 

Trained  in  Italy,  indeed  !    If  it  had  been  an} 
one  else,  he  would  have  laughed,  and  called  it 
the  way  of  the  world—  but  this  girl ! 

He  went  home  through  the  niji^ht,  ;«milipi; 
to  himself  :  but  the  smile  was  as  cold  as  tljt 
starlight  over  him. 

The  next  day  he  went  about  as  usual,  and  diti 
his  work  quietly,  as  he  had  done  it  for  so  lon^ 
Only  sometimes,  instead  of  the  stumbling  scal&v. 
he  heard  a  voice,  souiewhere  very  far  off,  sing- 
ing 01  lick's  wonderful  air.  Then  it  faded  away 
again,  and  he  heard  the  maddening  rattle  of 
the  scales— but  they  never  maddened  him.  The 
poor  little  fragile  romance  of  his  life  was  over* 
this  was  reality.  "Mrs.  Watts's  Sarah"  had  for 
gotten  him. 

But  he  remembered.  There  are  some  thin«* 
one  never  forgets-   and  thi.s  wa:^  one  of  then) 
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IROPHEOY  is  not  demigned 
to  satisfy  or  to  gratify 
our  curiosity,  but  to 
encourage  our  hopes,  and 
to  prepare  our  hearta  for 
that  which  is  coining  on 
the  earth.  Ah  a  learned 
writer  haa  said,  "By  the 
study  of  the  prophetic  Word  the  heart  is 
weaned  from  the  world  and  placed  upon 
celestial  objects."  The  ultimate  result  ol 
prophecy  is  the  triumph  of  Him  in  whom 
all  nations  of  the  world  will  be  blessed,  and 
the  setting  up  of  His  everlasting  Kingdom. 
The  spiritual  condition  of  the  Jewish  people 
to-day  is  a  proof  that  the  predictions  re- 
specting their  future  will  receive  a  literal 
accomplishment  They  are  &  witness  of 
God's  faithfulness  to  His  word,  and  so  an 
evidence  that  He  will  make  it  good  in  the 
future. 

As  the  prophecies  which  foretold  temporal 
penalties  have  been  literally  fulfilled,  so  will 
those  which  proclaim  the  removal  of  these 
penalties  and  the  recovery  of  the  Promised 
Laud  by  the  Chosen  People  'receive  a  similar 
fultilntent.     Yes,  there  is   clear  evidence  that 


promises   hoe   already  commenced. 

The  Scriptures  abound  with  pro- 
phecies of  the  restoration  of  Israel. 
These  correspond  minutely  with  those 
other  predictions  of  evil.  We  are  justified 
in  determining  how  these  former  will  be 
fulfilled  by  observing  how  it  has  been  witli 
the  latter.  They  have  been  fulfilled  in  a 
moat  literal  manner.  The  subject  is  not  only 
one  which  may  interest  us,  it  also  concerns 
UB  most  intimately.  Ood  would  not  have  re- 
vealed  what   we   need    not   trouble   ourselves 

The  prophets  associate  the  literal  and 
national  restoration  of  the  Jews  with  a 
literal  personal  appearing  of  Messiah. 
Hence,  this  predicted  restoration  is  closely 
connected  with  the  future  history  of  the 
human  race.  The  passages  of  Scripture  re- 
ferring to  these  events  are  so  numerous  we 
can  only  set  forth  a  few.  It  is  predicted 
that  Israel  shall  be  reinstated  as  a  nation 
in    the    Holy    Land : — 

"  I  will  cause  them  to  return  to  the 
land  that  I  gave  to  their  fathers,  and 
they   shall    possess   it "    (Jer.    xxx.   3). 

"I  will  take  the  children  of  Israel  from 
among  the  heathen,  whither  they  be  gone, 
and  will  gather  them  on  every  side,  and 
bring  them  into  their  own  land"  {Exek. 
ix™.    21). 
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"  The  Lord  shalt  set  Hia  hand  again  thg 
second  time  to  recover  the  remnant  of  Hia 
people  .  .  .  shall  assemble  the  outcasts  of 
Israel,  and  gather  together  the  dispersed  of 
Judah  from  the  four  comers  of  the  earth  " 
(lu.  xL  11,  12). 

"I  will  gather  you  from  the  people,  and 
assemble  you  out  of  the  countries  where  ye 
have  been  scattered,  and  I  will  give  you 
the   land   of   Israel"   (Ezek.    xi.    17). 

The  restoration  of  the  Ten  Tribe*  is 
plainly  included,  though  how  they  are  to 
be  recovered  is  not  revealed.  Where  they 
are  at  present  is  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
That  they  are  not  existing  cannot  be  proved. 
They  were  not  supposed  to  be  lost  in  New 
Testament  times,  as  appears  from  Acts  xxvi 
and   James   i. 

It  is  thought  they  may  be  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Euphrates.  The 
Afghans  probably  belong  to  them.  They 
claim  to  be  "  Children  oi  Israel,"  and  have 
a  tradition  to  this  efiect  In  the  Caucasus 
people  have  been  found  who  affirmed  that 
the  tribe  had  lived  there  since  the  time  of 
the  Captivity  under  the  Assyrian  Shalma- 
neser.      Be    they   where  they  may,    they    are 


to    come    back    to    Palestine,  and     irith    tbe 
Jews    they   are   to  form    one  nation : — 

"  I  will  make  them  one  nation  in  the 
land  upon  the  mountains  of  Israel ;  and 
one  king  shall  be  king  to  tbeta  all :  aiid 
they  shall   no  more  be   two  nations"    (Enrii. 

These  prophecies  have  not  been  fulfil)'^ 
A  universal  restoration  of  Israel  to  thi;ii 
land  has  never  been  witneaaed.  The  restir*- 
tion  from  Babylon  was  but  partial.  On!r 
some  50,000  of  the  people  returned,  ana 
then  Israel  and  Judah  were  not  unitaj  a- 
one  people  never  again  to  be  separate  j. 
but  to  dwell  in  the  land  for  ever :  whru 
"  strangers  shall  no  more  serve  themsehn 
of  him,"  and  "in  those  days  the  house  d 
Judah  shall  walk  with  the  house  <tf  Isne'  ' 
{Jer.  iU.    18). 

We  have  promises  also  of  the  renaovsl  frocK 
the  land  and  the  cities  of  the  defit^tiou 
which  have  swept  over  them  as  predicted;— 

"  The  cities  shall  be  inhabited,  and  the 
wastes   shall  be  builded"  (Ezek.  xxzvi.   10|. 

"  They  shall  hnild  the  waste  cities,  and 
inhabit  them ;  and  they  shall  plant  vin^ 
yards,    and    drink    the    wine    thereof ;    th^ 
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shall    also    make    gardens,    and  eat    the   fruit 

of   them    .    .    ,    and    they   shall  no   more   be 

pulled  up  out  of  their  land  "  (Amos  ix.  14,  15). 

Respecting    the  Holy  City — Jerusalem — w6 

"That  the  city  shall  be  built  to  the 
Lord  from  the  tower  of  Hananeel  unto  the 
gate  of  the  corner  ...  it  shall  not  be 
plucked  up  nor  thrown  down  any  more  for 
ever"  (Jer.    xxxi.  38,  iO). 

To  accommodate  the  entire  nation  the 
boundaries  of  the  land  will  be  extended. 
The  J'romitecl  Land  com  prises  a  larger 
territory  than  Israel  has  ever  occupied.  It 
included  the  land  God  gave  to  Abraham  by 
covenant :  "  From  the  river  of  Egypt  unto 
the  great  river,  the  river  Euphrates"  (Geo. 
XV.  18).  This  original  covenant  has  had  no 
fulfilment  as  yet  The  accomplishment  ap- 
proaches. Physical  changes  about  Jerusalem 
and  the  Dead  Sea  seem  to  be  referred  to 
by  the  prophet  Zechariah  fxiv.  4-8).  The 
"  very  great  valley "  he  alludes  to  as  formed 
by  the  cleavage  of  the  Mount  of  Olives  may 
form  a  highway  for  the  Mediterranean  to 
become  connected  with  the  Dead  Sea,  thus 
opening  up  Jerusalem  as  a  great  centre  of 
commerce.  "  Living  waters  shall  go  out  from 
Jerusalem,  half  of  them  toward  the  former 
sea,  and  half  of  them  toward  the  hinder 
sea.  In  summer  and  in  winter  shall  it 
be"  (Zech.  xiv.  8). 

We  may  be  told  that  these  prophecies 
which  speak  of  physical  convulsions  and 
geographical  changes  in  the  land  associated 
with  the  coming  restoration  are  but  figura- 
tive expressions.  If  so,  they  are  figures 
from  which  no  spiritual  meaning  can  be 
extracted  without  doing  violence  to  plain 
and  simple  language ;  and  if  this  principle 
be  legitimate  here,  why  not  also  in  a  mul- 
titude of  other  predictions,  the  result  of 
which  would  be  to  make  prophecy  to  con- 
sist of  words  which  may  mean  anything. 
Let  us  be  consistent.  The  real  test  of  the 
accuracy  of  any  theory  of  interpreting  the 
prophecies   is   the    fact   of   fulfilment. 

An  intercHting  inquiry  presents  itself  at 
this  stage,  namely  :  Have  we  any  signs 
presenting  themsehes  of  the  literal  fulfil- 
ment of  the  prophecies  respecting  Israel's 
restoration?  We  have.  For  one  thing,  it 
must  be  noted  that  its  process  will  be  a 
gradual  one.  The  restoration  from  Babylon 
which  had  been  predicted  was  of  this  nature. 
Let  us,  then,  notice  what  history  record h, 
and  observe  some  of  the  signs  of  the  times. 
It  is  an  historical  fact  that  a  great  change 
for  the  better  has  come  upon  the  Jews 
during  the  past  century.     To  a  great  extent 


they  haie    become    emancipated    from    "  the 

yoke  of    the    Gentiles."      In    England    they 

were  enfranchised    in    1753.     In   France   the 

yoke  fell   off   a    little    later.       In    Austria   a 


liberating  edict  was  proclaimed  in  1783.  In 
Prussia  oppressive  laws  were  repealed  in 
1787.  In  Russia  the  edict  which  excluded 
Jews  from  the  country  was  revoked  in 
1805.  Other  countries  in  time  followed 
these  examples.  The  grasping  Turk  gave 
them  toleration  and  liberty  to  possess  land 
in  Palestine  in  1867 ;  whilst  in  Italy  the 
day  of  their  humiliation  terminated  with 
the  overthrow  of  the  Pope's  temporal  power 
in    1870, 

In  all  this  we  see  the  fulfilment  of  the 
prediction  that  in  "  the  latter  days "  the 
people  should  burst  their  bonds  (Jer.  xxx.  8). 
In  England  the  restrictions  wliich  existed 
have  been  fully  removed  from  the  Jews. 
They  now  have  seats  in  the  national  legis- 
lature. 

A  Jew  has  reigned  as  Lord  Mayor  of 
London,  and  another  has  enjoyed  that  high 
honour  during  this  present  year.  Their  influ- 
ence in  politics  is  rapidly  extending  through- 
out Europe,  where  they  possess  an  ext«nsive 
hold  on  the  Press  of  leading  cities.  Tliey 
have  also  entered  into  the  educational  arena 
with  zest.  They  hold  in  various  quarters 
high   positions  as    instructors   of   the   people ; 
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and    as    scholars,    liuguists,    critics,    and   pro- 
fessors  they   rank   among   the  highest. 

Their  influence  in  literature,  education,  and 
politics  is  not  alone  considerable,  but  is  on 
the  increase — so  much  so  that  a  leading 
journal  has  said  :  "  If  this  upward  movement 
continues,  the  Israelites,  a  century  hence,  will 
be  masters  of  Europe  "  ( The  Ceniwry,  April, 
1882).  This  is  not  unlikely,  because  the 
"  sure  word  of  prophecy "  has  declared,  "  I 
will  make  you  a  name  and  a  praise  among 
all  people  of  the  earth  "  (Zeph.  iii.  20). 

Combined  with  all  this,  it  is  to  be  noticed 
that  prophecy  sets  forth  how  the  Jews 
should  be  possessed  of  immense  wealth 
when  on  the  eve  of  restoration.  There  is 
a  vast  accumulation  of  money  now  in 
Jewish  hands,  according  to  the  official 
statistics  of  various  European  countries. 
They  command  some  of  the  Bourses  in 
Europe.  The  position  of  the  Rothschilds 
is  well  known.  Be  it  how  it  may,  there  is 
a  noted  tendency  for  capital  to  accumulate 
with  the  Jews ;  and  herein  we  find  a 
further  prophetic  fulfilment.  Isaiah  foretold 
that  they  should  "  eat  the  riches  of  the 
Gentiles,''  that  is,  increase  in  wealth  at  the 
expense   of   the   latter. 

Again,  there  have  been  influences  at  work 
which  are  helping  forward  the  promised 
restoration  to  the  land  of  their  forefathers. 
EzekiePs  vision  of  the  dry  bones  in  the  valley 
coming  gradually  together,  and  then  receiving 
life  in  their  combined  state  (chap,  xxxvii.), 
points  to  restoration  in  stages,  and  to  pre- 
liminary  organisation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  this  century  there 
has  been  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part 
of  the  Jewish  race  towards  organising.  In 
1860  there  was  formed  the  "  Alliance 
Israelite  Universelle."  Its  objects  were 
the  elevation  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
people  in  all  lands.  Other  organisations 
have  since  been  formed  to  promote  emigra- 
tion to  Palestine.  For  example,  in  1890  the 
Russian  "Society  for  the  Colonisation  of 
Palestine''  started  into  existence.  It  has 
numerous  branches  in  the  Russian  Empire, 
and  its  revenue  amounts  to  ^25,000  or  more. 

Here  there  is  "a  noise  and  a  shaking." 
The  re-establishment  of  the  Jews  in  their 
own  land  has  begun.  In  1841  the  re- 
striction which  allowed  only  a  very  few 
Jews  to  reside  in  Jerusalem  was  removed. 
Now  there  are  some  50,000,  more  than 
returned   after   the   Captivity. 

At  my  last  visit  to  the  Holy  City  I  was 
surprised  at  the  number  of  dwellings  which 
had  arisen  for  the  accommodation  of  Jews 
as    compared    with    what    I    had   previously 


witnessed.  I  have  also  come  in  contact 
with  thriving  Jewish  colonies  throughoat 
the    land. 

Baron  Edmond  Rothschild  has  latelj 
added  a  new  colony.  It  is  in  Galilee,  six 
hours'  ride  from  Safed,  and  in  the  tribe 
of  Dan.  It  comprises  a  village  with  houses, 
bams,  and  3,000  acres  of  land  ;  and  idso  a 
water-power  mill.  The  tide  of  emigratim 
and  return  still  continues.  The  outbreak  of 
persecutions  in  Europe  has  assisted  in  it 
There  exists  a  desire  on  the  part  of  Jew«> 
to  settle  in  the  country  which  is  unpre- 
cedented in  its*  intensity.  The  movement  is 
gaijiing  strength,  and  cannot  be  arrested 
The  cry  of  "  Palestine  for  the  Jews "  ib 
now  being  raised.  The  foretold  decay 
of  Turkish  power  and  rule,  the  ap- 
proaching dissolution  of  the  ''Sick  Man,"^ 
whose  days  are  numbered,  will  bring  it 
forcibly  to  the  front.  Palestine  will  leave 
his  feeble  grasp,  and  then  will  come  the 
opportunity   of   the  Jew. 

Whilst  the  despotism  of  the  Turk  and 
the  rapacity  of  the  wild  Arabs  oontinue, 
the  fertility  of  the  land  cannot  be  greatly 
improved,  and  the  benign  influences  oS. 
climate  are  rendered  abortive  ;  but  ih^ 
time  cannot  be  far  distant  when  a  change 
for   the   better   will   transpire. 

Political  necessities  may  soon  arise  for 
settling  the  affairs  of  the  Holy  Land,  and 
this  by  ending  the  Turkish  blight  there,  and 
by  establishing  the  Chosen  People  in  their 
own  land.  However,  the  dark  night  <^ 
Judaism  is  drawing  to  its  close,  and  in  the 
meantime  the  exhortation  of  Isaiah  may 
well  be  attended  to:  "Ye  that  make  men- 
tion of  the  Lord,  give  Him  no  rest  till  He 
make   Jerusalem   a  praise   in   the   eartb." 

This  is  no  dream  of  visionary  Bible 
students.  It  is  what  wUl  he.  Evidences 
abound  that  the  promised  events  are  rapidly 
approaching.  The  subject  even  now  engages 
the  attention  of  thoughtful  minds.  .  ll^e 
events  of  the  past  century  bearing  upon 
the  history  and  condition  of  the  Jews,  and 
especially  of  later  years,  are  too  significant 
to  be  ignored.  They  have  been  shaping 
themselves  towards  what  is  to<lay  transpir- 
ing— the  restoration  of  the  Jews  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  their  colonisation  therein. 
The  subject  has  awakened  a  deep  interest  in 
the  minds  of  men  Of  different  creeds  and  of 
various   political   views. 

It  is  the  fu*st  time  since  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  that  there  has  been  a  gi&ami 
movement  towards  reinstating  the  Jews  in 
possession  of  their  own  inheritance.  The 
time  approaches    when    the  evils   which   l(Xkg 
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have  been  endured  by  Israel  will  for  ever 
pass  away.  Their  exile  will  be  ended. 
They  will  take  down  their  harps  from  the 
willow  trees,  and  sing  grateful  songs  to  the 
God  of  Jacob  for  Hia  redeeming  love.  The 
night  of  sorrow  will  give  place  to  joyous 
day. 

When  restored  in  full  to  the  land  belong- 
ing to  them  by  covenant,  they  will  have 
the  veil  removed  from  their  eyee,  and  they 
"sliatl  look  upon  Him  whom  they  pierced," 
and  mourn  in  true  penitence.  They  will 
at  last  receive  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  whom 
now  they  ignore,  as  their  own  Messiah 
and  Saviour.  Then  will  they  become  a 
blessing  to  the  world,  and  be  utilised  as 
missionariee  to  convey  to  mankind  the 
"glad  tidings  of  great  joy."  The  premise 
IB,  "  It  shall  come  to  pass,  that  as  ye 
were  a  curse  among  the  heathen,  0  house 
of  Judoh,  and  house  of  Israel,  so  will  I 
save  you,  and  ye  shall  be  a  Messing " 
(Zech.  viii.  13).  Then  shall  "the  earth  be 
full  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  as  the 
waters   cover    the   sea." 

Who  more  fit  for  missionary  work  than 
the  Jews,  familiar  with  all  countries  and 
all  languages,  and  at  home  among  oil 
nations  and  in  all  climates  ?  They  are  a 
typical  missionary  people.  When  the  Spirit 
of  Life  animates  the  "  dry  bones,"  in  such 
soul-saving  enterprise  will  they  be  engaged. 
This    future  glory  ia   in    store.      "  In     those 


days  it  shall  come  to  pass,  that  ten  men 
shall  take  hold  out  of  ail  languages  of  the 
nations,  even  shall  take  hold  <rf  the  skirt 
of  him  that  is  a  Jew,  saying.  We  will 
go  with  you  ;  for  we  have  heard  that 
God  is  with  you  "  (Zech.  viiL  23).  Ye^  "  K 
the  casting  away  of  them  be  the  recwo- 
ciling  of  the  world,  what  shall  the  receiv- 
ing of  them  be,  but  life  from  the  deadT" 
(Ik>m.  xl   15). 

Then  will  the  words  of  the  Psalmist  find 
their  full  realisation — "  God  shall  bless  ns.  and 
all  the  ends  of  the  ^orth  dhall  fear  Him.'' 
Biit  before  this  latter  transpires,  before  the 
fear  and  the  knowledge  of  the  Lord  spread 
over  all  nations,  the  blessing  long  forfeited 
and  withheld  must  return  first  to  Israel ;  and 
before  it  is  poured  out  the  Jewish  nanon 
must  come  back  to  their  own  land  and 
there  receive  the  "  new  heart "  and  the 
"  new  spirit,"  and  thus  he  made  capable 
of  receiving  the  awaiting  blessing.  Then 
"  there  shall  he  showers  of  blessing,"  and 
the  prediction  in  the  Revelation  will  find 
its  accomplishment — "The  kingdoms  of  this 
world  are  become  the  kingdoms  of  our 
Lord   and   of   His   Christ." 

"  If  the  last  age,"  wrote  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  "  the  age  oi  opening  tiieee  thing% 
be  now  approaching  (as  by  the  gre»t  suc- 
cess of  late  interpreters  it  seems  to  be), 
we  have  more  encouragement  than  ever  to 
look    into   these   things." 


(Hillah,    fiMir   Us   «it»    of   ancient   Babulon. . 


"MY    aOK    JOHS," 

J~()CIETT  in  oni  little  town  lua  ktelj 
noeiTcd  what  Min  Dobtoit  {»lla 
"quite  an  aoqniaitioii" ;  for  two 
nuiideit  ladiea,  Mias  Giej  and  Hisa 
Mnrraj,  have  taken  the  Hoat 
Honse,  at  the  ixrautrj  end  of  the 
High  Street  in  Cord  well,  where 
their  old  friend,  Mrs.  Vernon,  the  rector's  wife,  atill 
reigni.  MIbb  Horraj  has  made  np  her  mind  to 
enter  thoronghlf  into  the  life  of  the  plaoe,  and 
had  diBcoTsred,  before  the  end  of  a  fortnight,  that 
it  contained  an  inexbaoatible  fnnd  of  amnBement. 

We  none  of  ns  stand  the  least  in  awe  of  Lna; 
Murray  I  Mrs.  Brown,  the  greengrooer's  wife,  with 
whom  ehe  often  haa  a  ohat,  gpeaks  of  her  as  "a 
plain,  homely  iorter  body— always  bndginfr  about ! 
Now,  Mui  Grey,"  she  woo  Id  continue  with 
emphasis,  "  is  a  lady  bom,  every  inch  of  her  I  " 

Miss  Qrey  is  an  inralld ;  indeed,  it  was  on  aoconnt 
of  her  feeble  health  that  their  bnsy  life  in  London 
was  eiohanged  for  ooontry  qniet— or  stagnation, 
as  many  people  oaU  it ;  she  is  seldom  seen  in  the 
High  street,  and  then  everyone  tnms  to  admire 
her  tall,  graoefal  flgnre  and  beaatifnl  face.  Lucy 
Mnrray  is  short,  rather  inclined  to  be  stont ;  her 
brigfa^  brown  eyes  alone  save  her  faoe  from  abeo- 
Inte  plainness ;  she  almost  wonhips  Sara  Grey,  and 
tbe  two  have  lived  in  nnintermpted  friendship 
rinoe  early  womanhood. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.   Vernon   were   spending  an  evening 


at  tha  Mokt  Honse,  and  were,  natnrally,  i 
their  neighboora. 

"I  think  yoQ  are  qnite  nan^hty,  Ellen,"  aaid 
MisB  Murray  at  last,  "to  call  Cordwell  a  wretehed, 
gossiping  little  town.  I  have  gone  over  to  Mr. 
Vernon's  aide,  and  declare  it  is  idyilio.  I  did  not 
believe  one  gmaU  place  oonid  hold  so  many  kind- 
hearted  persons.  Sara's  fame  as  an  invalid  has 
preceded  ns,  and  they  don't  seem  able  to  dc  enough 
for  her,  to  tempt  her  appetite,  aa  they  say.  Only 
this  afternoon  there  came  a  monld  of  Hiss  Dob- 
son's  jelly " 

"  Pray,  don't  touch  it,  Sara — horrid  stuff  I  "  pnt 
in  Hn.  Vernon. 

"  And  your  nieces,  Margaret  and  Lettice,  pop  in 
and  out  from  their  pretty  little  aottaffe  over  the 
road.  I  tell  them  they  seem  preparing  to  follow 
onr  good  example,  and  take  up  a  life  of  single 
blessedness  together,  like  Sara  and  me.  How  con- 
venient it  is  that  Hr.  UarCyn  has  to  pass  down 
this  way  every  aft«moon  on  his  way  from  bnsineaa ! 
He  has  been  very  friendly,  too,  in  bringing  na 
accoimU  of  floods  and  wrecks,  and  other  cheerful 
bite  of  news." 

"  There,  Lnoy  I "  cried  Mrs.  Vernon.  "  I  see  yon 
have  taken  a  prejiidice  a^nat  John  Uartyn,  and 
he  is  such  a  good,  steady  fellow  1  He  and  Margaret 
have  known  each  other  from  children." 

•^  Margarrt,  is  it  I"  inquired  Miss  Murray  donbt- 
fully. 

''  Of  oonrse  it  'a  Har^ret  1 "  replied  Mrs.  Vernon 
rather  hotly.  "You  cannot  suppose  that  a  seniible 
man  could  see  anything  in  L«ttioe7" 
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"Lettioe  is  verj  oharming,  my  love/*  said  Mr. 
Vernon,  "thoagh,  certainly,  not  Margaret's  equal 
intellectually." 

"  Well,"  burst  out  Mrs.  Vernon,  "  I  have  no  right  to 
tell  you,  of  course,  but  you  make  me,  by  taking  up 
such  an  absurd  notion.  Horatio" — ^tuming  to  her 
husband — "will  you  really  try  to  remember  that 
this  is  in  the  strictest  confidence?  I  believe  at  this 
very  moment" — with  a  glance  at  the  clock,  "John 
Martyn  is  asking  Margaret  Vernon  to  be  his  wife." 

"My  dear  Ellen,  do  forget  all  my  silly  tittle- 
tattle,"  exclaimed  Lucy,  "and  tell  us  all  the 
story." 

"This  afternoon,  then,  as  I  was  going  through 
the  churchyard,  John  hurried  after  me,  more  agi- 
tated than  I  had  ever  seen  him  before,  and  said, 
*Have  you  hear.1,  Mrs.  Vernon,  that  I  am  taken  into 
partnership  7  *  Of  course,  I  heartily  congratulated 
him,  and  then  he  went  on,  '  But  you  know  what 
that  means  to  me? — ^the  right  to  ask  a  question 
that  has  been  trembling  on  my  11  pe  for  years.' " 

"Then  I  told  him  he  had  been  wrong  to  defer 
his  happiness,"  continued  Mrs.  Vernon,  '*and  that, 
when  people  really  loved  each  other,  mutual  sacri- 
fices were  no  hardship." 

"  Very  nicely  expressed,  dear,"  put  in  the  rector. 

"Then  that  tiresome  Miss  Dobeon,  all  eyes  and 
ears,  must  come  through  the  gate,  and  John  had 
only  time  to  say,  *WiIl  she  be  at  home  at  eight 
o'clock?  I  have  your  permission?'  and  then  fled, 
as  I  should  like  to  have  done.  Dear  Margaret  I  she 
is  so  fond  of  Mrs.  Martyn,  who  thinks  her  per- 
fect; they  will  be  quite  happy  together." 

*<And  Lettice  can  come  to  us,  cannot  she?" 
asked  Mr.  Vernon. 

"Lettice  can  go  to  her  grand  relation,  the 
major's  wife,  with  whom  she  is  longing  to  scrape 
up  an  acquaintance,"  was  the  reply. 

Miss  Grey  hastened  to  change  the  subject,  and 
began  a  discussion  on  the  political  situation,  show- 
ing a  grasp  of  the  question  which  terrified  Mr. 
Vernon,  who  detested  politics,  and  always  tried  to 
agree  with  everybody. 

But  we  will  leave  him  to  his  perplexities,  and  see 
what  Margfaret  Vernon  and  Lettice  Sinclair  are  doing. 

Their  small  room  looks  very  inviting,  with  its 
glowing  fire  and  bright  spring  flowers.  Margaret  is 
idly  playing  snatches  of  some  volksiied,  and 
Lettice,  glancing  up  from  her  book,  is  struck  by 
the  look  of  suppressed  excitement  on  her  face. 

"  Why,  Peggy,"  she  began,  "  has  anybody  left  you 
a  fortune  ? " 

"  I  was  thinking  of  Mrs.  Martyn,  Lettice,"  said  Mar- 
garet. "  Have  you  heard  John  is  taken  into  part- 
nership, and  is  to  have  the  dear  old  Wharf  House  ? " 

"Then  there  will  be  no  putting  up  with  his 
mother  now.  'My  son  John'  has  always  been 
dragged  into  every  scrap  of  talk,  and  now  she  will 
have  literally  nothing  and  nobody  else  to  talk 
about.  I  oft?n  wonder  that  you  can  sit  and  listen 
to  those  stupid  stories,  Margaret." 

"But  you  like  John,  too,  a  little,  don't  you, 
dear?"  asked  Margaret.     "I'm  sure  he  likes  you." 


"Very  likely,"  said  Lettioe  with  a  saucy  langL 
"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say  :  John's  steadi- 
ness and  uprightness — ^he  does  look  as  if  he  bid 
swallowed  a  poker  1  but  talk  of  an  angel :  I  cm 
hear  Mr.  Martyn's  wings  rustling,  or  is  it  bis  boots 
being  rubbed  on  the  door-mat?  What  do  you  njl 
Is  your  hair  tidy  ?  There  *s  not  a  thread  ont  of 
place.  Don't  go  I "  But  Margaret  had  hurried 
through  the  little  conservatory  just  as  Mr.  Martyn 
was  announced  at  the  drawing-room  door.  She  rui 
into  her  own  room,  and,  kneeling  by  the  window, 
pressed  her  burning  face  against  the  pane. 

"  What  shall  I  say  to  John  ?  How  will  he  teU 
me,  I  wonder?  I  will  try  all  my  life  long  to 
make  him  happy  and  to  watch  over  his  deir 
mother  I  I  can't  go  down  whilst  my  cheeks  ars 
so  hot.  I  think  a  scarlet  bow  in  my  hair  would 
be  better  than  this  black  one.  I  almost  wish  Annt 
Ellen  had  not  told  me  that  he  was  oominfr 
to-night.  Lettice,  I  daresay,  is  making  some  of 
her  saucy  speeches  ;  I  don't  think  he  minds  them, 
though :  I  hope  not."  And  Margaret  crept  slowij 
down-stairs,  paused  a  moment  in  the  tiny  hall, 
heard  the  low  inurmur  of  voices,  Lettice's  ]ow 
laugh,  and  silently  opened  the  door.  The  lamp 
had  not  been  lit,  but  the  fire  was  biasing  cheerilji 
and  Lettice  stood  on  the  rug,  with  one  hand  on 
the  mantelshelf  and  the  other — clasped  between 
John  Martyn's.  x^ 

There  was  a  look  of  supreme  happiness  on  hii 
face,  and  Lettioe  was  saying,  with  her  pre^j; 
childish  pout,  "You  foolish  fellow  1  How  eouU 
I  possibly  know  you  loved  me  the  very  first  time 
you  saw  me?  Why,  that  was  two  years  ago^  and 
I  had  hardly  left  school,  and  wore  my  hair  in  a 
pigtail,  I  daresay!" 

"My  darling,"  said  John,  in  a  voioe  which 
thrilled  the  heart  of  the  poor  listener,  '*may  I 
have  this  little  curl  dose  by  your  ear.  to  keep  for 
the  sake  of  the  happiest  hour  of  my  life?" 

Then  Margaret,  shivering  with  a  strange,  miserable 
chill,  dosed  the  door,  wrapped  a  shawl  round  her, 
and  went  out  into  the  moonlight.  If  it  had  been 
anyone  but  Lettice  I  "  She  cannot  love  him  ai 
I  do,"  moaned  poor  Margaret.'  She  felt  a  sharp 
pang  of  pity  for  herself,  all  solitary  and  forsaken 
in  the  cold  March  night,  as  she  wandered  aimlesaly 
up  and  down  under  the  leafless  trees.  Suddecdy 
she  remembered  that  her  Aunt  Ellen  had  bees 
deceived  too;  could  she,  perhaps,  at  this  moment 
be  telling  Miss  Grey  and  Miss  Murray?  Drawing 
the  shawl  more  closely  around  her,  she  hurried 
over  the  little  bridge  and  up  the  straight,  box- 
bordered  path.  No  one  in  Gordwell  thinks  of 
bolting  and  looking  a  hall-door  before  bedtime, 
and  Margaret,  panting  and  breathless,  came  in 
like  an  apparition  to  the  quiet  little  party.  Mn 
Vernon  started  up. 

"Dear  Margaret!"  she  cried,  "you  haTe  cone 
to  tell  us  the  great  news  yourself  ? " 

"Tes,  Aunt  Ellen."  was  the  quiet  answer:  ''Lat- 
tice and  Mr.  John  Martyn  are  engacred  to  be 
married." 
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"  Lettacse !  Impossible  \  Wioked,  treaoheroas 
girl  I"  exoUimed   Hre.  Temou. 

"Siub,  my  love.  I  am  Bare  Lettioe  woald  Dot 
luTO  uked  Mr.  Hart; n  to  marrf  her  t "  put  in 
Ht.  Vemon,  greatly  diiitrened. 

"lotune,"  nid  Hai^^aret,  drnwing  herself  up  to 
her  full  height,  "  I  oame  to  ask  joa  nsTer  to 
breathe  a  word  to  anybody  of  this — Btraii{fe  mis- 
take. I  wonid  looTier  die  than  that  he  should 
fanoj  inoli  a  thin^ )  " 

"Ton  may  ba  at  Bure  of  ns  aa  of  yourself, 
Hanracet,"  taid  Liuiy  Hnmy. 

"  Dear,  yon  haiTo  Huirifloed  •»  maoh  already  for 


I  knew  you'd  be  pleasi-dl"  kissing  Hr.  Temon 
affeotionat«ly.  "  You  shall  oome  to  my  hotue  to  tea 
whenever  yon  like,  and  I'll  haya  all  Borta  of 
delioioos  aud  indigestible  things  for  yon." 

"Hy  dear  Lettioe,  this  is  a  solemn  matter;  it 
should  not  be  entered  into  lightly." 

"Oh,  pray  don't!"  interrupted  Lettioe,  kissing 
him  again.  "  I  uerer  ooald  be  serious  aboat  John 
Martyn." 

"He  is  a  very  good  fellow,"  said  Hiss  Orey. 

"  I  snppoee  he  it  reniarkably  good,"  admitted 
Iiettioe;  "and  I  do  lore— teasing  him.  Peggy  is 
crying,  as  I  was  sure  she  would  be !    Ab  if  I  w«« 


"Sbe  canaat  love  hia  ai  I  ( 


1   up    your 


you  are   asked   to 
'  began   Hiss  Orey. 

"  It  was  never  mine  to  give,"  began  Margaret 
bitterly,  pinoking  a  bunoh  of  riolets  from  her  dres« 
and  tossing  them  into  the  fire.  "  Hush  I  there  is 
Lettioe.  Don't  let  her  guess  anything,  for  pity'e 
sake!" 

Then  Lettioe  came  in,  her  roguish  eyes  sparkling 
nnder  the  cloud  of  golden  hair,  her  cheeks  bright 
with  ezoitement 

"Peggy,  you  are  really  too  bad  to  run  off  and 
tell  my  secret  like  this,"  she  cried.  "You  all  look 
eiaolly  as  I  told  John  you  would  when  you  heard 
the  news— as  if  the  end  of  the  world  had  conte : 
Now,  Annt  Ellen,  your  model  young  naa  has 
fallen  in  love  with  silly  Lettioe  Sinclair,  after  all ! 
CouM  you  have  believed   It  of   him?       Dea,r  nnnle. 


starting  for  New  Zealand  to-morrow  I  I  knew  I 
needn't  ask  yuKr  opinion.  Peg  ;  you've  always  tried 
to  make  me  believe  that  John  Martyn  was  per- 
fection with  a  capital  P.  But  he  would  soon  fall 
off  his  pedestal  if  you  ooald  have  heard  your  idol 
to-night.  The  nonsense  he  talked  !  Good-night, 
everybody.  I  would  giye  something  to  see  Clara 
Minter's  faoe  when  ehe  bears  I  am  engaged,  flaunt- 
ing her  wretched  Charlie  Jenkins  as  she  did  !  Annt 
Ellen,  I  will  listen  dutifully  to-morrow  to  any  dis- 
coaree  on  the  meek  and  proper  behaviour  of  a  wife 
that  you  like  \a  ireC  ready  for  me,"  she  added 
merrily,  as  she  slipped  her  arm  in  Margaret's  and 
hurried  her  off. 

"So  John  Martyn  has  Clara  Minter  to  thank 
for  Lettioe's  surprising  readiness  to  say  'Yes,'" 
said  Mine  Hurray.     "What  an   asa   the  wisest  man 
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is  when  he  is  in  love— from  Solomon  downwards! 
Ellen,  he  is  not  good  enoufirh  for  oar  Margaret, 
and  the  fates  are  kind,  after  all." 

«<  Depend  upon  it,  my  love,  everything  will  oome 
right  in  the  end,"  said  the  good .  reotor,  who  was 
distressed  beyond  measure  at  the  sight  of  his  wife's 
miserable  faoe. 


CHAPTBE    II. 

MISS    MUBBAT    DOBS    ITOT    AGBEB. 

"m  yl^BS.  HOPKINS,  the  rioh  brewer's  wife, 
1% /I  called  at  the  Moat  House  the  following 
I  W.J^  afternoon,  and  at  onoe  plunged  into 
the  topio  of  the  day. 

'*  Really,  Miss  Murray,"  she  began,  "  I  don't  know 
what  we  are  ooming  to.  In  the  usual  way,  nothing 
happens  here ;  it  is  quite  remarkable.  I  was  saying 
only  yesterday  morning  to  Miss  Dobeon  that  I 
couldn't  imagine  what  the  girls  were  thinking  of 
— the  plaoe  seems  full  of  unmarried  people.  You 
know,  I  was  a  mere  child — ^just  seventeen — when  I 
married  my  first  husband,  and  then  there  were 
three  young  fellows  desperately  in  love  with  me, 
one  even  threatening  to  commit  suicide.'* 

Mrs.  Hopkins  paused  for  breath. 

"  And  that  one  married  you,  of  course,"  said  Lucy 
innocently.    "And  what  became  of  the  other  two?" 

"One  of  them  went  straight  off  to  Australia, 
and  the  other  is  made  a  bishop.  I  have  often 
thought,"  continued  Mrs.  Hopkins  plaintively, 
"how  strange  it  would  have  been  if  Mrs.  Vernon 
had  been  in  our  diocese.  But  speaking  of  her 
brings  me  back  to  my  subject — two  engagements 
in  as  many  days  I  Now,  candidly,  Miss  Murray, 
didn't  you  think  Margaret  would  have  been  young 

Mr.   Martyn's  choice?" 

"No,  really  I  didn't,"  was  the  answer. 

"Well,  perhaps  as  an  intimate  friend  you  may 
have  seen  more  than  the  rest  .of  us ;  but,  I 'm 
sure,  if  you  canvassed  the  town,  there  would  be 
but  one  opinion." 

Just  then  Mrs.  Martyn  was  announced,  and  a 
lady  in  widow's  dress  was  ushered  in. 

"  Really,  Mrs.  Martyn,  this  is  an  unexpected 
pleasure  !  "  exclaimed  Mrs.  Hopkins,  almost  before 
the  new-comer  was  seated.  "  We  so  seldom  meet 
you  in  any  of  our  little  social  gatherings,  and  I 
was  just  on  my  way  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  son's  engagement." 

"  Thank  you,  you  are  very  kind  !  "  murmured 
Mrs.  Martyn,  much  flurried.  *'  I  do  come  out  but 
seldom." 

"  Yes,  but  now  you  will  really  have  to  make 
an  effort.  With  such  a  lovely  daughter  to  intro- 
duce, everybody  will  be  flocking  to  see  you. 
Mr.  John  is  the  envy  of  half  the  young  men  in 
the  place,  I  can  assure  you.  Now,  I  'm  not  in 
the  least  inquisitive,  but  sxich  reports  get  about, 
and  Miss  Dobson  has  been  told,  on  the  best 
authority,  that  you  would  leave  the  Nest,  and 
share  the  Wharf  House  with   the  young   people  ?  " 


Poor  Mrs.  Martyn  looked  imploringly  at  Mis 
Murray  for  help. 

''Well,  Mrs.  Hopkins,"  said  Lucy,  « the  beet 
authority  must,  of  course,  mean  Lettioe  henelf, 
and,  if  so,  it  was  very  nice  and  charming  of  her 
to  wish  it.  But,"  lowering  her  voice,  and  draw- 
ing her  chair  close  to  Mrs.  Hopkins,  so  as  to 
effectually  screen  Mrs.  Martyn  from  her  tonoentor, 
"I  must  consult  you  on  a  little  question  of 
etiquette.  I  wanted  a  silk  dreaa  altered,  and 
Mrs.  Vernon  recommended  me  to  go  to  a  Kiss 
Simpson,  in  High  Street." 

"  Oh,  yes !  A  very  respectable  person,  come 
down  in  the  world— it's  quite  a  charity  lo 
employ  her,  Miss  Murray." 

"  She  is  a  genius ;  made  my  silk  dress  look 
like  a  new  one,"  said  Lucy  enthusiastically. 
"Now,  would  the  Ckndwell  ladies  mind  meeting 
her  at  afternoon  tea  7  She  must  want  a  little 
change.  I  couldn't  help  <;l»inTriwg-  how  moped  I 
should  get,  turning  an  old  black  silk  I  " 

Mrs.  Hopkins  looked  aghast. 

"  My  dear  Miss  Murray  I  what  a  terrible 
blunder !  You  would  completely  lose  caste. 
How  glad  I  am  you  mentioned  the  subject  to 
me!" 

"  Ck)ming  as  a  stranger,  you  see " 

*'  Of  course,  you  do  not  understand,**  said  Mre. 
Hopkins  patronisingly.  "  Why,  all  our  set  would 
be  outraged.  Ask  Miss  Simpson  to  have  a  cup 
of  tea  in  one's  breakfast-room  after  a  busy  day, 
perhaps,  but  anything  else  is  quite  out  of  the 
question." 

"  Thank  you  m  much,^  said  Miss  Murray  ; 
"  but,  do  you  know,  she  may  oome  in  this  after- 
noon ?  " 

Mrs.  Hopkins  rose  at  once. 

"  Dear  me  !  I  had  almost  forgotten  an  engage- 
ment I  had  made  with  Miss  Dobson,  but  I  shall 
be  just  in  time — good  afternoon "  ;  and  then,  as 
Lucy  was  crossing  the  hall  with  her,  **  I  do 
hope  you  may  have  no  other  visitors — so  fright- 
fully awkward.    Good-bye  ! " 

Miss  Murray's  faoe  wore  a  most  complacent 
expression  when  she  returned  to  the  drawing- 
room  a  few  minutes  afterwards.  Miss  G-rey  and 
Mrs.  Martyn  were  in   confidential  talk. 

"  If  I  knew  it  would  really  be  for  his  hapfu- 
ness  I  "  the  latter  was  saying.  "  They  are  not 
suited — it  is  an  infatuation." 

"  But,  after  all,  perhaps  happiness  is  not  onr 
first  good,"  said  Miss  Grey. 

"  Sara,  you  know  I  shall  not  agree  with  tkai  ■'" 
exclaimed  Miss  Murray.  "/  am  never  so  amiable 
and  in  charity  with  all  my  fellow-creatures  a$ 
when  I  am  happy  !  Now,  Mrs.  Martyn,  I  cannot 
offer  you  any  exalted  views  of  self-denial  and 
resignation,  but,  looking  at  the  matter  in  a  plain, 
common-sense  way,  it  seems,  in  the  first  place, 
that  your  son  is  choosing  a  wife  for  himself,  so 
naturally  consults  his  own  taste — nvt  his  friends. 
He  chooses  a  really  beautiful  girl,  well  connected 
fall    of    life    and    spirits.      He    himself    is    grare. 
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and  yery  maoh  in  earnest,  and  for  that  very  reason 
Lettice^B  g^ety  and  abandon  appear  irresistible.'^ 

"  I  daresay  that  is  all  very  sensible  and  true, 
bnt  yon  are  not  his  mother,  and  I  think  Miss 
Grey  enters  more  into  a  mother's  feelings,"  said 
Mrs.  Martyn,  wipingf  off  a  stray  tear.  "  If  it 
had  only  been  Margaret,  I  could  haye  died 
happy." 

**  Bnt  as  it  is  Lettioe,  yon  must  not  think  of 
dying,  but  of  liying  1 "  remarked  Miss  Murray, 
quite  cheerfully. 


CHAPTER     III. 

AN    INVITATION. 

THE  days  went  by  quietly  enough.  Mrs. 
Vernon  tried,  for  Margaret's  sake,  to 
smother  her  lesentment  and  disappointed 
hopes  :  she  forgaye  John,  not  Lettice. 
Mr.  Vernon,  who  is  as  staunch  an  advocate  for 
matrimony  as  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield  himself,  took 
a  lively — and  to  his  wife  a  most  irritating — in- 
terest in  the  young  people's  prospects.  He  fully 
agreed  with  John  Martyn  as  to  the  undesirability 
of  a  long  engagement,  and  was  constantly  back- 
wards and  forwards  to  watch  the  papering  and 
painting  going  on  at  the  Wharf  House.  Lettice 
was  full  of  whims  and  fancies— sometimes  incor- 
rigibly naughty,  and  the  next  hour,  perhaps,  as 
charmingly   sweet  and  compliant. 

Miss  Murray  always  gave  her  a  welcome,  '*  pet- 
ting her  ridiculously,"  Mrs.  Vernon  said,  and  the 
only  excuse  her  friend  could  offer  was  that  it  was 
delightful  to  have  anyone  so  pretty  to  look  at. 

"  I  can  talk  to  you,  Miss  Murray,"  said  Lettice 
one  day,  "  because  you  are  not  so  dreadfully 
shocked  at  everything.  Now,  Peggy  looked  at 
me  with  her  great,  sad  eyes,  as  if  I  were  hope- 
lessly wicked,  when  I  told  her  this  morning  that 
I  would  give  anything  to  get  away  from  John, 
and  wall-papers,  and  table-cloths,  and  dusters.  I 
am  bored  to  death.  I  'm  sure  I  should  like  him 
better  when  I  came  back.  And  then  Mrs. 
Martyn  :  she  is  so  solemn  about  everything  that 
it  might  be  burying  instead  of  marrjring. 
Heigh-ho  I  being  engaged  isn't  such  great  fun, 
after  all  1  If  I  didn't  really  love  Peggy,  I 
should  positively  haie  her.  It  is  always,  *  What 
is  Margaret's  opinion,  my  dear  ? '  or,  '  But 
Margaret  says  so  and  so  1 '  Not  John,  of  course ; 
he  is  too  muoh  the  other  way,  and  if  I  proposed 
that  we  should  have  the  ceilings  stained,  and 
walk  on  them  instead  of  boards,  I'm  sure  he 
would  say  :  '  Certainly,  Lettice  I  the  power  of 
gravitation  is  so  clearly  demonstrated  that  I>e 
no  donbt  Mr.  Jones  will  be  able  to  carry  out 
your  wishes.'  " 

The  tone  and  manner  were  so  exactly  John 
Martyn's  that  Lucy  laughed  in  spite  of  herself ; 
but  when  she  repeated  the  conversation  to  Miss 
Grey,  like  her  friend,  she  took  a  more  serious 
view  of  the  matter. 


^*  Ton  have  often  said  how  much  you  despised 
match-makers,  Sara,"  she  remarked,  getting  out 
her  desk,  *'now  I  am  going  to  figure  in  another 
r6le — as  match- breaker.  I  shall  not  sow  discord 
between  the  poor  young  creatures,  but  earn 
Lettioe's  eternal  gratitude  by  getting  an  invita- 
tion for  her.  Ton  remember  Major  Sinclair  and 
his  wife,  whom  we  met  at  Tanbridge  Wells? 
They  are  Lettice's  cousins,  only  lately  home  from 
India,  and  I  remember  Mrs.  Vernon  told  me 
that  when  Lettice's  mother — poor  Henry  Vernon's 
second  wife,  you  know — ^was  to  be  married  to 
him,  they  offered  to  adopt  her  child,  and  were 
rather  huffed  at  the  tone  of  her  step-father's 
refusal.  When  he  died  last  year,  something  was 
said  about  communicating  with  the  Sinclairs,  but 
Margaret  is  very  proud,  and  insisted  that  she 
oould  make  a  home  for  herself  and  Lettice,  whom 
she  spoils  as  her  father  used  to  do. 

"Now  I  am  going  to  write  to  Mrs.  Sinclair — 
she  asked  me  to  tell  her  how  you  were,  Sara — 
and  shall  remark,  incidentally,  that  her  young 
cousin  is  our  near  neighbour,  a  most  charming 
girl,  and  that  I  think  she  must  sometimes  long 
for  more  society  than  a  little  oountry  town 
affords.  That  will  bring  an  invitation,  or  my 
name  is  not  Lucy  Murray.  It  is  not  fair  for 
Lettice  to  see  nobody  but  John  until  she  is  married 
and  miserable — and  I  have  not  that  admiration  for 
John  himself — he  is  dreadfully  wooden.  After  all, 
absence  sometimes  makes  the  heart  grow  fonder, 
and  if  Lettice  comes  back  to  appreciate  Perfec- 
tion, why,  everybody  will  be  gratified,  and  Lettioe 
will  have  had  her  fling." 

So  the  letter  was  sent,  and  an  answer  came  by 
return  post.  Mrs.  Sinclair  was  most  grateful  to 
Miss  Murray ;  she  and  the  Major  had  been  long- 
ing for  news  of  the  pretty  child  they  remem- 
bered so  well,  hoped  she  would  be  able  to  pay 
them  a  visit  at  once,  and  had  enclosed  an  invita- 
tion for  Lettice,  if  Miss  Murray  would  kindly 
oonvey  it  to  her,  as  Mrs.  Sinclair  did  not  know 
her  address. 

*' Capital,"  said  Lucy,  hurrying  off  at  once  with 
the  letter. 

Lettice  was  sitting  alone,  and  was  evidently 
very  cross ;  the  table  was  heaped  with  needle- 
work, and  she  had  lost  her    thimble  she  said. 

'*  Never  mind  your  thimble,  my  pet ;  read  this 
letter.  But  first  I  must  tell  you  how  I  came  by 
it,"  said  Miss  Murray. 

Lettice  listened  with  breathless  interest,  then 
devoured  her  letter ;  she  danced  round  the  room, 
waving  the  note  above  her  head,  and  then  fairly 
hugged  Miss  Murray  in  her  delight. 

"I  am  very  glad  indeed,"  said  Miss  Murray. 
"But  we  must  hear  what  Mr.  Martyn  says  about  it." 

*'Johnl  It's  no  business  of  his,"  said  Lettioe, 
pouting.  "Ab  to  all  this  needlework.  Miss  Simp- 
son will  help  us  with  that — nice  old  thing !  She 
came  in  yesterday,  on  purpose  to  say  so.  If  I 
could  only  do  something  to  show  how  I  adore 
you,  Miss  Murray  ! " 
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"  Ton  oan,  my  dear,"  aud  Lnoj,  with  mook  loleiii- 
ni^.  "  Odd  of  the  principal  zeaaoat  for  my  settling 
in  the  oonntrj'  wu  thia — th«  hope  that  Sara 
would  let  me  weai  a  hal.  You  know  m;  bonnetB 
are  alwaji  crooked,  and  there  ia  more  ohanoe 
(01  a  hat   to   ici^p  Btraigbt.    The    number*   that    I 


a  great  fnn  over  their  work,"  laofrhed  LatUna. 
"  P^SJ  hatM  having  nothing^  to  do,  aa  m^A  m 
I   lov-a  it." 

"No  one  oan  gmdg»  yon  a  week'i  riait,  alt^oogh 
the  time  will  aoMD  like  a  year  (0  me,"  Mid  J«dta 
Hartyn,   with  a  deep  wffh. 


tic    itarted    np    wliei    they   catered.—^    im6. 


have  bonght.  and  that  San  tells  me  are  too 
frightfully  nnbeooming.  But  now  that  spring  it 
here,  and  the  ann  begini  to  aooroh  one,  I  am 
getting  deaperate.  I  oan't  go  botaniaing,  and 
carry  a  ennahade  too.    Yod   are   ao    clever   in  mil- 

"You  want  me  to  trim  a  hat  for  joal"  inter- 
mpted  Lettioe.     "That  I   will." 

In  the  evenii^  Lettiu«  and  John  met  Hta. 
Vernon  and   Lucy   on   thoir   way   from   the   town. 

"  It  la  all  aettled."  aaid  Lettioe  triumphantly, 
"and  I  am  going  to  London  on  Monday.  Mrs. 
Sinclair  asked  Peggy,  too,  but  she  ^ya  she  can't 
go,  because  of  her  pnpils.  It  does  seem  too  bad 
t«  leave  her   behind,  with  all  that  horrid  needle- 

"  Margaret  does  not  mind,  as  it  is  for  yuu,  dear," 
said   John. 

"  Of  course,  Margaret  will  find  sewing  linen 
aheete  a  delightful  rest  after  teaobiug  German 
and  hearing  children  thump  over  acales ;  but  I 
■uppoee  there  will  always  be  botterfliea  and  bees," 
■aid   Mrs.   Temon  quite  oroasly. 

"And  honey  and  flowers  for  them  both,"  put  in 
Hiaa  Murray. 

"I'm  sure  the  bees  enjoy  themaelves,  and  make 


-'Oh,  it  will  soon  paaa,"  aaid  Lettioe.  "I  aliall 
be  baok  again  almoat  before  you  know  that  I 
have  started  " 

Then    she     gave    a    questioning     loc^     at    Mui 

"A  perfect  anooees,  my  dear,"  aaid  that  lady. 
"Snah  a  oomfort  that  yon  thought  b>  put  atringa.  I 
may  wear  it — in  Cordwell — any  day,  np  to  fonr  p-K." 

''  Nature  intended  Lettioe  for  a  nuUiocr'a  ana- 
tan  t."    remarked    Mrs,    Vernon. 

"John  has  juxt  told  me  that  he  expeota  a  letter 
from  me  every  day;  isn't  that  too  badt"  aaid 
Lettioe.  "  I  eball  have  nothing  to  talk  aboat 
when   I   get   back," 

"  Impossible,   my   dear,"   said   Mrs.   Vernon. 

"  Ton  are  dreadfully  oroaa  lo-night,  Aunt  BIol 
Now  did   ynu   write   to  uncle  every  day  when  yot 


"  J  wrote  something  every  evening,  aod  ocn- 
pleted  and  posted  the  letter  every  fourth  day," 
said   Mrs.   Vernon. 

"  How  very  proper  I "  said  Lettioe,  yawning. 
"John,  I'll  keep  a  diary,  and  bring  it  home  fn 
yon  to  read.  Oood-bye  1  We  are  on  vuoh  impwV 
ant  business :  to  interview  the  aarpcokter  aod  Hn, 
Martyn   about   kitchen  ahelveo." 
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"No,  dear,  what  lengkh  yoa  would  like  the  new 
dresser/*  was  John's  mild  correction.  "Mia. 
Vernon  would  advise  us,  perhaps ^" 

But  Lettioe  hurried  him  awaj. 

"  Silly  creature  I  '*   murmured  Miss  Murray. 

"I  am  glad  you  haye  come  round  to  my 
opinion,**  said  Mrs.   Vernon. 

"I  don't  mean  Lettice!**  cried  Lucy.  **It  is 
John  Martyn  that  I  have  no  patience  with,  fussing 
about  all  these  commonplace,   sordid  details.** 

**  But  a  great  deal  of  a  woman's  oomfort  depends 
on  them,**  said  Mrs.  Vernon. 

'' Lettioe  wants  romance,  not  comfort,  Ellen. 
John  does  not  understand  her  one  bit.** 

*'  Her  head  will  be  turned  with  her  fine  London 
friends,*'  said  Mrs.  Vernon. 

"Very  probably,**  was  the  dry  answer. 


CHAPTER   IV. 

TUINO8    ABE    MIXED    UP. 

MISS  MURRAY  is  optimistic  by  nature  and 
principle,  and  seldom  admits  that  she 
has  made  a  mistake,  or  that  anything 
she  has  planned  is  going  wrong.  It 
was  John's  fault — not  hers — that  Margaret*s  cheeks 
were  white,  and  her  eyes  swollen  with  crying, 
when  she  called  at  the  thatched  cottage  about  a 
month  later. 

"I  wanted  to  see  you  dreadfully,**  said  Miss 
Murray,  kissing  Margaret  affectionately.  "Sara 
has  been  so  low  the  last  few  days;  now  will  you 
oome  to  us  until  Lettioe  returns?  Send  your 
maid  home  for  a  holiday,  put  the  door-k^y  in  your 
pocket,  and  do  a  kind  action.** 

*'I  am  the  last  person  to  ask  to  cheer  dear  Miss 
G-rey,**  said  Margaret  with  a  mournful  smile. 

"  She  doesn't  want  a  cheerful  person ;  that  is 
why  I  ask  you,  dear,**  said  Miss  Murray,  laughing. 
''She  requires  a  gentle,  melancholy,  autumnal  style 
of  conyersation,  and  this  glorious  spring  weather 
puts  me  in  such  spirits  that  I  am  the  most  un- 
congenial companion." 

"Ton  can't  deceiye  me,"  said  Margaret,  taking 
Lucy's  plump  little  hand  in  her  own.  "Oh,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  Come— I  am  so  utterly  wretched  I  '* 

"  Moped,  my  dear,  that 's  all.  Have  you  seen  Mr. 
Martyn  to-day?" 

"No,  but  his  mother  came  in  to  know  if  I  had 
heard  from  Lettice.  John  is  so  terribly  worried 
and  anxious  about  her.  They  moyed  into  the 
Wharf  House  yesterday ;  it  all  looks  so  beautifully 
nice,  and  Lettice  will  not  show  the  least  interest 
in  it,**  sighed  Margaret. 

"  Ah,  well !  she  is  in  the  full  bustle  and  stir  of 
London  gaiety,  and  enjoying  it  heart  and  soul,  in 
a  way  you  can't  understand,**  pinching  Margaret's 
oheek. 

"  Yes,  of  course,  her  nature  is  so  much  brighter 
and  happier  than  mine,  and  such  a  true,  loying 
heart  beneath  it  all,**  added  Margaret  wistfully. 


Of  this  latter  remark  Miss  Murray  took  no  notice. 

"Certainly,**  she  said  yaguely  and  cheerfully. 
"Good-bye,  then,  until  to-morrow.  I  shall  send 
Robinson  for  your  things.** 

Margaret  duly  arriyed  next  morning  at  the 
Moat  House,  and  was  petted  and  made  much  of 
by  the  two  ladies.  But  yery  soon  the  cloud  re- 
turned oyer  her  brightening  face,  as  John  Martyn 
was  announced. 

"You  will  excuse  my  calling,  Miss  Grey,"  he 
began,  shaking  hands  with  her,  and  bowing  to 
Miss  Murray,  whom  he  did  not  like ;  "  but  my 
mother  told  me  Miss  Vernon  was  here.  Margaret," 
turning  to  her,  "haye  you  heard  nothing  more 
from  Lettice  ?  I  can  bear  this  suspense  no  longer  1 
She  miut  be  ill  I  There  is  so  much  scarlet  feyer 
in  London,  and  I  haye  a  presentiment ^" 

"No,"  said  Margaret 

"I  fear  she  has  had  an  accident..  Major  Sin- 
clair was  giying  her  riding  lessons,  and  I  am 
oonyinoed  her  horse  has  thrown  her,  and  perhaps 
her  arm  is  broken  I'* 

"  Nonsense  I  "  said  Lucy.  "  The  days  slip  away ; 
she  has  begun  a  letter,   and  forgotten  to  finish  it." 

"I  don't  think  that  probable,"  said  John  curtly. 

"You  don't  understand  Lettice,  dear  Miss 
Murray,"  said  Margaret. 

"  Oh,  yery  well !  If  you  prefer  to  fancy  her  with 
the  agony  of  a  broken  arm,  or  tossing  about  in  a 
feyer — which,  by  the  way,  is .  a  yery  unbecoming 
complaint,  and  makes  the  hair  fall  off  —  I'w  no 
objection,  I  'm  sure  I " 

"Lucy,  Mr.  Martyn  will  think  you  a  most  un- 
feeling person,"  remonstrated  Miss  Grey. 

"You  need  not  put  my  thoughts  in  the  future 
tense,"  said  John.  "I  shall  go  up  to  town  to- 
morrow, and  see  for  myself.  No  news  of  her  for 
a  whole  week  I " 

"You  are  quite  rights"  said  Miss  Grey.  "Bring 
dear  Lettioe  back  with  you ;  we  all  want  to  see 
her  sweet  face  again." 

"Thank  you,"  said  John  ^ quite  gratefully.  "It 
is  as  if  all  the  sunshine  had  gone  out  of  my  life 
when  she  is  away,"  he  added  in  a  low  yoioe,  as 
he   rose  to  leaye. 

Lettice  did  not  return  with  John  next  eyening, 
and  nothing  was  heard  at  the  Moat  House  of  his 
doings.  After  another  sleepless  night,  Margaret 
looked  so  wan  that  Miss  Grey  sent  to  Mrs.  Martyn, 
receiying  a  short  reply  that  John  had  come  back; 
Lettioe  would  not  be  leaying  London  at  present, 
but  was  quite  well. 

By  the  eyening  post  came  a  letter  for  Margaret; 
she  tore  the  enyelope  open,  read  the  contents, 
then  glanced  perplexedly  at  the  address. 

"Lettice  has  made  a  mistake,"  she  said  faintly » 
"and  put  this  letter  for  John  in  my  enyelope. 
What  ean  haye  happened  7    She  says  : — 

"'Dbab  Mb.  Mabtyv, — I  feel  it  is  indeed  much 
better  that  we  should  part.  If  I  haye  been  at  all  to 
blame,  I  hope  you  will  forgiye  me,  but  our  engage- 
ment was  a  mistake,  and  we  should  both  haye  been 
yery  unhappy. — Yours  sincerely,  L.  Sikclaib.'  " 
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'*  It  will   bieak   John's   heart  1  '*  cried   Margaret. 

**It  will  be  a  dreadfal  blow,  indeed/*  aaid  Miss 
Grey.  ^'Bnt  we  most  hope  for  the  best.  A  lover's 
quarrel,  perhaps,  and  things  may  go  more  smoothly 
for  it,  when  once  they  understand  each  other 
again.'* 

"Margaret,"  exclaimed  Miss  Murray,  "John 
must  have  the  letter  that  should  have  come  in 
this  envelope  I  ** 

"  Oh,  that  would  be  too  horrible  I "  cried 
Margaret.  '*Lettioe  writes  to  me  just  what 
comes  first  into  her  head,  and  sometimes  even — 
makes  fun  of  John  1  Will  you  take  me  to  the 
Wharf  House,  and  find  out  what  has  really 
happened  X  ** 

So  they  started  at  once,  and  went  by  lanes  and 
back  streets — to  escape  Miss  Dobson,  Mrs.  Hopkins, 
and  other  inquiring  friends — until  they  came  to 
the  river-side,  with  its  quaint  little  quays  and 
gabled  gpranaries.  In  the  midst  of  these  stood  the 
Wharf  House,  the  windows  looking  down  the 
river ;  the  tide  was  rising,  and  some  corn-laden 
vessels,  with  large  brown  sails,  were  slowly  coming 
np  with  a  fair  wind. 

John  was  sitting  over  a  book,  but  not  reading 
it,  his  face  turned  to  the  window.  He  started  up 
when  they  entered,  and  Margaret  was  shocked 
to  see  how  old  and  haggard  he  looked. 

"What  is  it?"  she  cried.  "Oh,  teU  me  the 
worst  1  '* 

"The  worst?  Oh,  she  is  very  well,  and  very 
happy,  which  is  all  you  care    about.'* 

"John!"  said  poor  Margaret. 

"You  have  been  most  cruel  to  me,  Margaret. 
Tou  might  have  spared  me  all  this.  You  have 
completely  deceived  me!" 

"Margaret  is  the  last  penon  to  be  blamed," 
exclaimed  Miss  Murray.  "Please  to  understand 
that  we  have  had  no  explanation  whatever  from 
Lettice,  beyond  a  letter  addressed  to  Margaret, 
but  written  to  you." 

"And  I  received  ^e  one  intended  for  Mar- 
garet. It  is  extremely  interesting,  and  thoroughly 
explanatory!"  he  interrupted,  with  a  bitter  laugh. 
"  Here  it  is,"  drawing  it  out  of  his  pocket-book. 

Miss  Murray  quietly  took  possession  of  it. 

"Try  and  forgive  her,"  pleaded  Margaret. 
"She  is  so  young,  so  inexperienced." 

"On  the  contrary,  $he  seems  to  have  great  ex- 
perience in  the  ways  of  the  world,  and  /  am 
the  stupid  dupe  and  fool  whom  she  thoroughly 
despises.  There,  if  you  read  her  letter,  I  need 
say  nothing.  Your  uncle  will  know  this  evening 
that  the  engagement  is  at  an  end,  and  the  gos- 
sips of  the  town  will  have  a  fine  time  of  it  I " 
And  John  escorted  the  ladies  to  the  door. 

"We  will  hurry  home  and  read  this  unlucky 
letter  there,"  said  Lucy.  "Sara  must  hear  it,  too. 
She  is  fond  of  Lettloe.  and  has  a  store  of  cloaks 
for  the   worst  of  offenders." 

They  went  on  without  further  remark,  and 
joined  Miss  Grey,  who  was  anxiously  awaiting 
their  return. 


"Come  and  sit  by  me,  Margaret,"  she  said. 
**Lucy  will  read  Lettioe's  letter  to  uf^  The  hap- 
piness that  we  blind  mortals  would  ohooee  for 
our  friends  is  not  always  the  best  for   them." 

Margaret  pressed  her  hand,  but  could  not  trust 
herself  to  speak. 

*'Then  I  will  begin,"  said  Miss  Murray.  •'What 
a  scrawl  the  child  writes  I " 

"*Deab  Peoot,— You  will  be  in  a  moat  awful 
way  when  you  read  this  letter,  and  I  hardlj 
know  how  to  tell  you ;  but  you  must  have  kno^n 
that  John  was  coming,  and  it  was  horridly  mean 
of  yon  not  to  send  me  word.  I  have  had  a 
lovely  time  here,  meet  awfully  jolly.  If  I  had 
known  how  kind  Major  and  Mrs.  Sinclair  were,  and 
how  much  they  wanted  me  to  come  to  live  with 
them,  I  would  never  have  come  near  that  nastj. 
gossiping  little  CordwelL'      (Margaret  winoed.) 

" '  I  told  you  how  Captain  Ingram  was 
always  backwards  and  forwards,  taking  Mrs.  Sin- 
clair and  me  to  concerto  and  things.  Well,  be 
happened  to  come  in  this  afternoon,  and  we  were 
having  some  fun  over  a  rose  he  had  brought  me. 
when  I  heard  a  dreadful  sepnlchral  voioe  aav 
*  Lettioe  I '  and  there  stood  John  Martyn !  A  per- 
fect scarecrow,  looking  as  black  as  thunder;  hair 
tumbling  over  his  forehead,  aa  it  always  doe?, 
only  worse ;  in  a  shabby  old  great  coat,  said  witli 
a  hat  in  his  hand  which  might  have  oome  oa: 
of  the   ark.     Captain   Ingram   began   twirling   hi: 

moustache,    and     said,    *May     I    ask '    bat    I 

jumped  up,  and  whispered,  *An  old  friend  fztE. 
Coidwell — my  uncle  is  ill,  I  'm  afraid,*  and  off  be 
went.  The  contrast  between  the  two  men,  Peggy : 
Then  John  Martyn  stormed  and  coaxed,  and  vreni  cb 
in  the  most  absurd  way ;  but  I  told  him  plainl; 
that  it  was  all  a  blunder  from  the  beginniag, 
and  that  we  had  bettor  part  good  friends. 

" '  I  should  have  broken  it  off  long  airo,  if 
it  hadn't  been  for  yon,  saying  that  he  cared  for 
me  so,  and  that  I  should  be  breaking  my  plighcfd 
word,  and  all  that  rubbish.  Well,  it  is  ail  dear 
with  now,  and  I  feel  happier  to-night  than  I*Tf 
ever  been  in  my  life.  Major  Sinclair  came  in 
whilst  John  was  in*  the  midst  of  hie  fury,  aad 
soon  put  a  stop  to  that :  told  him  it  was  mt- 
manly  to  force  a  girl's  liking.  As  it  ia  all  ovr; 
of  course,  I  did  not  say  just  how  far  things  had 
gone;  and  Uncle  and  Mrs.  Vernon  can  write  anj- 
thing  they  like  to  me,  not  to  the  Sindaiza. 

"  *  You  have  been  trying  to  drag  me  back  u^ 
Cordwell,  but  I  felt  I  should  be  dead  and  bohec 
at  the  Wharf  House.  Fancy  everybodj  calling  nr 
Mn.  John,  and  having  his  mother  pottering  aftff 
me  all  day,  and  telling  me  of  the  moat  economical 
furniture  polish,  and  how  John  liked  his  porndce 
mixed.  You'd  revel  in  it,  Peg,  and  settle  do%^ 
peacefully  to  your  knitting,  whilst  he  read  Frc^ 
or  somebody.    I  'd  sooner  be  buried .  alive  I 

"  *  You  can  make  up  any  story  you  like  for  yov 
Aunt  Ellen,  but  I  really  don't  care  what  she  this^ 
about  me.  Give  my  love  to  Miss  Murray — ^fimi^ 
stout  old  party! — ^Youib,  Lbtticb.'** 
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fin  Qttvj  looked  afrliMb     Miu  Horraj  rubbed  her 
«  with  ber  forefinger. 

'I'm  Tery  rnuoh  obliged  to  Lettioe  for  her  speoial 
)  me,  ftnd  will   try  tioA   oonaider  it  oom- 

pHtT»a¥it»iy  " 

Hsrguet,  vainly  trjing  to  sCifle  bei  eoba,  hnrried 
out  of  the  zoom. 

JliM  Unrraj  then  read  Lettioe's  letter  thrDngh 
■gmin,  laogbiag:  •  little  over  its  ooaolndiug  teo- 
tenoea  ;   bnt,  looking   up   Euid  seeing  the  MTere  &nd 


'■  Thkt  it  is  oni  plain  datj  t«  db  wioething  for 
Ji>hn  Hutyn,  Luoy." 

"Then  111  put  him  down  in  my  will  for — nhat, 
dekrt  He  would  eiijoj  m;  rare  old  edition  of 
Burton's  '  Anatomy  of  Melancholy,'  perhapa." 

"  No  :  we  matt  take  him  to  Italy  witli  db,  instead 
of  Margaret,  and  start  aa  soon  as  poasible." 

"Oh,  Sara!"  oried  Miag  Hninty,  "I  should  be 
worn  to  a  skeleton,  literally  bored  to  death.  I  'd 
rather  leave   him   my    entire    library — and   to  take 


Tbere  tlood  Jobn  Mirtyn  I 


serious  ezprestioa  on  her  frtend'e  face,  she  tried 
to   pDt  on  an  air  of  pen[tenoe  and  dejection. 

"Now,  Lnoy,"  said  Mim  Grey,  "I  mttst  have  a 
talk  with  yoa  over  this  basinesa.  Ton  will  admit 
that,  bnt  for  your  interference.  Lettioe  wonld  most 
probably  have  been  John  Hartyn'e  wife." 

"Of  oonrse,  I  do,  Sara;  and  I  am  the  tmest  of 
friends  to  the  pair  body.  He  '11  have  reason  to 
thank  me  aa  long  as  he  lives." 

"He  doem't  eee  hi«  obligations  at  present,  at  all 
events,  and  I  sincerely  wish  yoD  had  not  meddled 
ia  the  matter." 

"  You  know  how  mischief  is  provided  for  idle 
hands.  It  waa  such  a  change  to  come  down  here, 
after  being:  head  over  ears  in  work,  Sara.  Not  l^t 
I  in  the  least  regret  it" — recoverinif  herself — "I 
have  been  a  real  Uessing  in  Cordwell.  Bnt  yon 
were  going  to  sugRest — —" 


Har^ret's  plaoe  !  How  will  your  cousin  Keith  like 
it,  I  wonder  T  1  told  him  Margaret  wonld  go.  He 
was  qnito  t«ken  with  her  when  he  came  down 
last  week,  and — and — eTerytbing  would  have  gone 
aa  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell." 

"  I  'm  determined  we  won't  have  any  more  matoh- 
making  or  breaking,"  said  Miss  Orey  daoidedly. 
"  I  'm  sorry  for  Margaret,  bnt  she  is  so  unsellSsh, 
and  wonld  rather  Jobn  should  have  the  enjoyment, 
and  be  spared  the  Kosaip  and  tittle-tattle " 

"  And  BO  that  ia  to  be  the  reward  of  unselfiah- 
nesa  ! "  exclaimed  Lucy,  quite  put  out.  "She  has 
been  slaving,  toiling,  and  denying  herself  all  her 
life.  Her  higher  nature  baa  been  starved,  and 
Italy  would  have  made  an  epoch  for  ber.  I  really 
love  her.     She  is  worth  fifty  John  Martyna  \ " 

'"  I  am  sorry,  Lncy.  but  I  nee  our  duty  olparly," 
said  Miss  Orey  mildly.     -  Keith  ''"/  mlmire  Margaret. 


iioo  The  Quiver. 

I  notioed  it  mrwlf,  uid,  aa  I  feel   ooaTinoed   that,  " '  That  miut  be  a  pomefnauto  flower  I '  I  ori«d 

in  lime,  John's   old   aSeotion   for  her  will  levive,  "  In    an    inatknt    Jotui    waa    np    the    bkBk,   ml 

I   would   not  again   tnutmte  his   hnppineM;      Ton  bad    carefully  ont    the    bloswim,   wiUi   aooie  brad; 

don't   do   Mni    jnatioe.     He    is  a  Ane   fellow — not  bade  and   leaves, 

brilliant,  perhaps."  "  '  Thank  you,'  I  said  politely,  Teaohing  up  for  it. 

"No,   not   brilliant.      There   we   oertainl^r   atfree,"  "'Hay    I    keep    it    myBelfl      I   want    it    lathei 

tumbled   Looy.      "  I   don't  oare  now    whether    we  pardoalarly,'   he   uid   in  aa  embwrsased   wky. 

^  or  not."     Instant  repentance  followed   this  ont-  " '  So  do  I — lo  Knd  it  to  Margaret ! '    I   retortBd. 

bnrst.      "Of    ooane,    yon   are   right,   Sara,   ai    joa  "'It  is  for   Margaret   that   /  speoi&llj    want  it' 

always  are.     We  mnit  Iske  Margaret  another  time,  he  replied. 

and  perhaps  John   may  gire  ont  a  few  rays  of  re-  "He  ia  a  masterfol  man,  and  plaoed  it,   witkMt 

Seated   brilUanoy — from  My  sooiety.     Bnt  you  take  more  ado,  in  a   little   tin   box,   wbioh  h«   prodnoed 

it  for  granted  that  he  will  oome  with   na."  from  hii  poobet ;  and,  being  terribly  afraid  of  San. 

"I   shall    drive    to  the   Wharf  Honse   to-moirow,  I  let  him  have  his  own  way   and  the  pomegianatt 

and  you   will  find  that  I  have  settled  everything,"  blossom   in   peaoe." 
replied  Miss  Qrey  oonfidently. 

CHAPTER    V.  ■ 
ONB    MORE    LETTEB. 

I    WILL    oonotode   l^a   little  story  with  an  e 
traot  from  one  of  Hiss   Mnrray's  letter* 
Hi*.  Temon ;    it  ties  open    before  me  no 
fragrant   with    the    aprig   of   lemon    verbe^ 
gathered    for    her    friend,  in    a     lovely,    tangl 
garden  in   Cannobia  :— 

"  We  are  having  a  deUghtfnl  time,  after  a 
Ellen,  and  John  doea  not  bore  me  so  mooli  aa 
expected,  Saia  oonaiderately  taking  him  o9  n 
bands.  I  mast  also  oonfeas  that  he  seems  to  prof 
her   sooiety   to  mine  ! 

"Eeitli  is   as  light-hearted  as    ever,   and   we  a 
gieat  ohmns.      Be    'ohafts'     John,    which    at   flr 
onr  metanohoty    friend    seemed    inolined  to  reset 
John  has  read  a  good   deal  in  a  solid  sort  of  wa 
and  starUea   me  sometimea  with  a  scrap  of  poetr 
Ton    can     tell     bia     mother,     by     the     way,    th: 
bis  appetite  Is  all  that  even  ahe  oan  desire; 
he  still  oooasionally   heaves  a  deep   sigh,  bat 
ot&erwise    is    doing   well.      Sara   was   mnoh 
pleased   when,    the    other   day,  he    had  been 
reading  a  letter  from  the  Wharf  Honse,  and 
asked  her,  when  she  next  wrote  to  Margaret, 
to   '({ive   his  love,  and    thank    her   for    her 
goodneas   te  his   mother.' 

"So  Lettioe  ia  really  engaged  to  Captain 
Ingram  ;  she  seems  in  the  highest  spirits, 
and,  MiB.  Sinclair  tells  me,  is  extremely 
admired ;  she  and  the  Major  are  evidently 
proad  to  pOBseea  sach  an  attractive  relation  I 
Dear  me!  it  is  Bhooking  to  be  writing  abont 
■och  trifles,  after  spending  a  day  at  ArqnL 
and  vistttng  Petrarch's  bouse  and  tomb  t 
Sara  has  been  reading  some  sonnets,  and  John 
aotnatly  repeated  those  beantiful  versea  from 
'(Thilde  Harold.' 

"But  to  me,  as  an  everyday,  commonplace 
mortal,  this  little  epiaode  waa  interesting,  too. 
We  were  exploring  jnst  oatside  the  village, 
when  I  saw  a  vivid  scarlet  blossom  on  a 
bnsh — of  oonrse,  at  the  top  of  a  tolerably  steep 
bank.  Id   an   lastsal  John   woa  up  the   baak. 


PAI^CK    AT    CHRiaTtAKtA. 


SCAR  II.,  King  of  Nor- 
way and  Sweden, 
was  born  in  1829, 
ascending  the  throne 
in  1872  in  succession 
to  his  brother.  As 
will  be  remembered, 
Norway  formerly  be- 
longed to  Denmark ; 
but  in  1815  the  two  former  countries 
were  unitefl  under  one  monarchy,  having, 
however,  sejtarate  governments,  constitu- 
tions, and  laws.  The  kingdom  embraces 
the  whole  of  what  is  called  the  Scaiuli- 
nsvian  Peninsula,  Sweden  being  nearly 
all  flat  country,  while  Norway  ia  ex- 
ceedingly mountainous.  The  monarch, 
of  course,  has  resideuces  in  the  capital 
of  each  country :  Christiania  and  Stock- 
holm respectively.  The  inhabitants  are 
subject  to  extreme  cold,  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  country  being  within  the 
frozen  zone ;  the  greater  part  of  Nor- 
way experiencing  about  seven  months 
of  winter,  while  even  in  Sweden  the 
Stockholm    Harboiw    is    often    ice-locked 


for  three  and  four  months  of  the 
year. 

The  Parliament  of  each  country  con- 
sists of  two  chambers,  the  citizens 
meeting  once  in  three  years  in  their 
parish  churches,  and  choosing  one  man 
from  every  hundred  to  finally  select 
the  members.  Every  member  so  selected 
is  obliged  to  act,  whether  he  be  willing 
or  no.  Should  a  member  die  during 
his  term  of  oflice,  his  place  is  taken 
by  the  next  on  the  list  of  selection. 
Every  member  has  his  travelling  ex- 
penses allowed  him,  and  thirteen  shillings 
and  fourpence  per  day  in  addition. 

The  State  Church  is  the  Lutheran, 
and  to  this  the  King  is  bound  to  belong. 
All  the  clergy  must  have  received  their 
education  at  one  of  the  national  uni- 
versities, and  they  must  take  a  degree 
before  ordination.  They  are  elected  to 
their  livings  by  the  congregations  over 
which  they  preside ;  and  the  clergy,  in 
their  turn,  elect  the  bishops,  or,  rather, 
they  send  in  three  names  to  the  King, 
from    which    he    selects    one.      Primary 


education  is  free  and  compulsory  from 
the  age  of  seven  to  fourteen,  and  is  en- 
tirely superintended  by  the  clergy. 

The  very  highest  prominence  is  given 
to  religious  forms,  and  no  person  can 
be  married  or  get  any  civil  appoint- 
ment until  he  has  been  confirmed  and 
taken  the  sacrament.  Nevertheless,  very 
much  of  this  must  be  merely  superficial, 
as  a  great  part  of  the  population  seldom 
attend  church  unless  a  prominent  preacher 
is  to  occupy  the  pulpit ;  therefore  some 
of  the  churches  are  so  empty  that  it  has 
been  said  "a  visitor  may  have  one  pew 
for  his  hat,  another  for  his  stick,  and 
another  for  himself." 

AH  religious  denominations  ai-e  tolerated 
ill  tlie  country,  and  the  Queen  liersejf 
has  proved  a  warm  friend  to  the  Sal- 
vation Army.  So  much  is  necessary  for 
a  correct  idea  of  the  iieople  and  the 
country  where  the  Sunday  to  be  written 
of  is  spent. 

The  King  himself  is  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  and  the  must  resi>ected  mon- 
arch s  in  Europe,  and  also  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  being  the  tallest  and  the 
handsomest.     He   is   a   splendid   scholar, 


and,  besides  other  works,  has  written 
several  books  of  poems,  and,  more 
recently,  a  novel  based  on  the  life  of 
his  grandmother — which  is,  of  course, 
of  the  period  of  Xapoleon.  He  is, 
too,  a  first-rate  musician,  and  before 
coming  to  the  throne  often  sang  at 
private  concerts  for  charities,  and 
had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  finest  tenors  in  Europe ;  indeed, 
it  used  to  be  said  that,  "had  he  beeii 
compelled  to  earn  liis  living,  he  could 
well  have  supplied  the  void  c&used  by 
the  retirement  of  Mario.*'  All  this, 
however,  he  had  to  give  up  on  assum- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  kingship, 
except  in  his  home  circle.  In  1£7  be 
married  the  Princess  Sophia  of  Nassau, 
a  lady  who  in  her  youth  wae  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  is,  and  always  has 
been,  moet  popular  in  her  adopted 
country.  She  is  a  little  woman,  hot 
the  children  of  their  Majesties  are  all 
exceedingly  tall.  By  marriage  the 
Bemadotte  family  is  connected  with 
most  of  the  Royal  Families  of  Enrtqw, 
and  the  Crown  Prince  Engine  married 
the  only  daughter  of  the  Grand  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  Baden,  who  is  a  cousin 
of  the  German  Emperor,  All  the 
family  carry  traces  of  their  French 
extraction,  and  it  is  said  tliat  they  are 
exceedingly  proud  of  it.  Certainly  the 
Bemadotte  family  was  the  only  one 
which  managed  to  maintain  its  poeitioD 
of  Xapoleon-made  monarchs  after  the 
fall  of  that  redoubtable  king-maker. 

Life  at  the  Swedish  Court  is  simple  in 
the  extreme.  The  King's  great  desire  ami 
delight  is  to  be  always  accessible  to  his 
|>eople,  and  twice  during  each  mooih 
Swedish  subjects  have  no  difiicutty  ia 
obtaining  an  audience.  They  simply  scd-I 
in  their  cards,  and  are  then  receive^l  iu 
the  kindest  and  most  courteous  manner. 
The  Coiirt,  of  course,  resides  alteruatcly 
in  the  two  countries,  but  perhaps  prefer- 
ence is  given  to  Stockholm.  This  city 
is  partly  on  the  mainland  and  partly  i« 
a  number  of  small  islands  in  the  channel: 
the  situation  is  extremely  pictupesqii?. 
the  place  being,  in  fact,  known  as  iW 
*■  Venice  of  the  Xorth."  The  Royal 
Palace  is  on  the  central  island  called  the 
Strad ;  it  is  in  Italian  style,  and  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Adelshns.  Plain  in  af>- 
pearance,  its  distinguishing  mark  L^  it- 
solidity,  it  being  over  four  hundred  feet 
long  and  nearly  that  in  width,  and  having 
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comer  winga  which  arts  about  one  hundred 
aDd  aixty  feet  in  length.  On  each  side 
of  the  arched  entrance  is  a  double  stair- 
case, which  leads  to  the  Chapel  Royal  on 
the  east  and  the  Throne  Room  on  the 
west. 

The  chapel  is  resplendent  ^th  gilding 
and  variegated  marble.  In  the  ceiling 
are  some  very  good  frescoes,  the  largest 
and  finest  of  which  la  by  Ehrenstrahl. 
Beneath  the  ceiling  on  either  side  are 
a  series  of  vaulted  arches,  the  whole 
being  supported  with  groups  of  marble 
pillars  and  pilasters.  The  altar-piece  S& 
very  fine,  representing  Christ  in  Geth- 
semane ;  three  artists  united  in  its 
production  —  Bonchardon,  I'Archeveque, 
and  Sergei.  The  seating  capacity  is  on 
a  much  larger  scale  than  is  usual  in 
Chapels  Royal,  the  Royal  Family  having 
chairs  immedia£eljr  facing  the  altar. 
The    pulpit,    which    is    on    the    left, '  is 


gown  with  white  bauds.  The  form  of 
worship  of  the  Lutheran  Church  is 
much  the  same  wherever  you  go ;  still, 
there  are  slight  variations,  and  therefore 
I  will  give  you  the  exact  order  in  which 
it  is  held  here. 

The  service  commences  with  a  solemn 
invocation,  which  is  then  followed  by 
a  general  confession  of  sin,  after  which 
a  psalm  is  sung ;  then  comes  the  Epistle 
for  the  day  and  the  Apostles'  Creed, 
after  which  the  preacher  goes  into 
the  pulpit,  announces  his  text  from  the 
Gospel —which  the  people  repeat  with 
him— then  reads  the  Gospel,  after  which 
he  commences  his  sermon ;  and  here  I 
roust  not  forget  to  88,7  that  from  the 
time  he  enters  the  pulpit  until  the 
sermon  actually  begins  ihe  people  are 
all  standing,  although  previously  they 
have  all  retained  their  seats,  even  during 
the  musical  part'  of  the  service. 


elaborately  carved.  Here  their  Majesties 
<4ud  family  usually  worship,  Sunday  morn- 
ing service  being  held  at  eleven  o'clock. 

The  Swedish  people  seem  to  retain 
many  rites  of  their  old  faith,  and  on 
special  occasions  the  ofiBciating  minister  is 
sumptuously  clad  in  vestments,  although 
for  all  ordinary  services  he  wears  a  black 


The  sermon  is  exceedingly  long ;  those 
in  the  Lutheran  churches  of  Germany 
and  Holland  ai*  long  enough,  but  those 
in  the  Swedish  churches  are  the  longest 
in  Europe.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  fact  that 
the  people  listen  to  them  with  un- 
divided attention  throughout ;  every- 
thing else  is  only  half-heartedly  entered 
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into,    but    for   this  the   congregation   is  founded  in  1284,  and  it  ia  liere  that  the 

very   thoroughly   awake.     At    the   same  Swedish  kings   are  crowned.     It  has  an 

time,  it  Is  a   great  trial   of   patience  to  Italian    exterior    and    a   Gothic   interior, 

vieitora,  and  I  have  heard  that   on   one  ^ith  a  spire  which   in  one  hundred  and 


occasiou,  when  some  i^trangers  wei-e 
present,  they  were  accompanied  by  a 
small  child,  to  whom  the  whole  affair 
proved  a  thorough  weariness.  The 
preacher  had  gone  on  and  on,  and  it 
did  seem  to  the  little  mite  »a  though 
he  never  would  leave  off.  At  last  her 
patience  was  exhausted,  and,  getting  up 
from  her  seat,  she  walked  gravely  up 
to  her  father,  who  was  at  the  other 
end  of  the  pew,  and  in  a  very  audible 
voice  said,  "  Papa,  did  the  preacher 
forget  to  bring  his  'amen'  with  him?" 

But  when  the  sermon  is  over  the 
service  is  not,  for  then  there  is  a 
prayer  of  intercession,  and  another  psalm 
is  slowly  sung,  after  which  the  minister 
descends  to  the  Table,  pronounces  the 
blessing  of  Moses,  and  then  a  final  psalm 
is  sung,  at  the  close  of  which  the  people 
disperse.  Of  course,  the  usual  collections 
take  place,  but  these,  as  is  customary, 
are  taken  while  the  service  is  proceeding. 

Sometimes  the  Royal  Family  attend 
the  cathedral  of  St.  Nicholas.     This  was 


eighty-flve  feet  high.  The  plan  of  the 
church  is  a  uave  n'ith  double  aisles ;  and 
tliere  is  a  reredos  in  silver,  ivoiy,  and 
ebony,  which  shows  eighteen  scenes  ivcsta 
the  Passion ;  two  huge  pictures  may  alsn 
be-  seen— "The  Descent  from  the  t'ni-^' 
and  "The  Last  Judgment."  These  are  Ixitb 
by  Ehrenstrahl,  and  this  painter,  witli 
grim  humour,  has  in  the  last-name<l  pk- 
ture  introduced  the  faces  of  the  couriiep 
of  his  period,  filacing  those  of  whom  he 
thought  least  iu  the  worst  porjitioii. 

But  one  more  church  must  be  meo- 
tioned  in  connection  with  the  SwedL-h 
Royal  Family,  and  that  is  the  Riddar- 
holms.  It  is  here  that  all  the  monarrb- 
ai-e  interred,  and  I  believe  that  D^^^IW 
service  is  not  now  celebrate<l,  save  on 
the  occasion  of  these  State  funerals,  li 
is  an  old  Franciscan  church,  waa  foimrteil 
in  12^,  and  contains  eight  chapels  aix' 
has  also  a  magnificent  spire  nearly  thrtv 
hundred  feet  in  heiglit.  In  addition  mar 
be  seen  something  like  six  thousand  flap 
and   trophies  which    have  lieen  taken  in 
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the  various  wars.  The  departed  monarchs 
are  interred  on  either  side  of  the  sanctu- 
ary, in  the  crypt,  and  in  some  of  the 
chapels.  One  of  the  latter  is  known  as 
the  "Bemadotte  Chapel,"  and  has  been 
kept  exclusively  for  the  members  of  this 
family. 

After  chui-ch  service,  the  Swedish 
people,  generally  si>eaking,  visit  the 
various  tea  gardens.  These  gardens  are 
pretty  and  numerous,  and  good  music 
is  provided  for  the  fretjiienters ;  but 
perhaps  it  will  be  more  interenting  to 
pay  a  short  visit  to  the  Boyal  Palace, 
and  make  some  brief  notes  of  a  few  of 
its  apartments.  Taking  the  entrance 
previously  spoken  of,  we  pasa  up  the 
Grand  Staircase,  with  fine  ceiling  paint- 
ings by  Professor  Kronberg,  and  note 
first  the  Festival  Hall  (or  Hvita-Hafvet, 
which  means  "  white  sea "  —  so  called 
from  its  white  stuocoetl  walls).  This  is  a 
magnificent  saloon,  rather  more  than  one 
hundred  and  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and 
it  is  used  for  banquets  and  other  festivi- 
ties. Its  ceiling  has  some  fine  frescoes  by 
Italian  artists,  the  walls  are  pauelled  in 
tapestry,  and  the  car^'ed  and  gilded  fur- 
niture is  also  upholstered  in  the  same 
manner.  Numerous  pieces  of  statuary, 
some  fine  crystal  chaude1iei-s,  and  a  flour  of 
choice  parquetry  are  all  worth  atteiitloa. 

The  Life  Guard  Sahxtn  shows  a  choice 
collection  of  armour,  offensive  and  de- 
fensive ;  then  there  is  a  grand  coucert 
room,  and  an  audience  chamber  remark- 
able for  some  costly  old  tapestry  and  a 
number  of  paintings  by  Fouquet,  rejire- 
senting  the  history  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  The  Red  Saloou  has  also  some 
fine  paintings  by  this  master,  all  of  which 
ai'e  allegorical.  Here,  too,  may  be  seen 
a  collection  of  marble  buts  and  some 
valuable  silver  candelabra  of  Charles  X. 
period.  The  best  of  the  marble  sculptures 
iu  the  palace,  however,  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  Grand  Gallei-y;  this  is  also  richly 
decorated  in  stucco  and  gilding,  and  has 
very  fine  pi-oportious. 

Grouped  together  ou  the  first  floor  are 
the  Privy  Council  rooms,  the  Seraphim 
Saloon  (for  knights  of  that  Order,  which 
is  the  highest  in  Sweden),  and  the  Im- 
perial Hall,  this  latter  being  used  for  the 
ceremony  of  opening  Parliament.  One  of 
the  Council  rooms,  used  particularly  by 
the  King  and  his  Ministers,  is  here  re- 
produced, and  the  long  library  table  can 
be  seen  with  the  chairs  for  the  Cabinet 
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ranged  around  it,  that  of  the  King  being 
the  elaborately  carved  high-backed  one ; 
here,  too,  you  will  notice  some  fine 
tapestry  on  the  walls. 

The  private  apartments  of  their  Ma- 
jesties are  on  the  left  of  this  suite,  and 
the  apartments  of  the  C^o^vn  Prince  and 
Princess  are  in  the  east  wing.  These 
saloons  are  all  exceptionally  handsome  in 
appearance,  and  contain  numerous  costly 
works  of  art,  whicli  were  presents  from 
otliei-  sovei-eigns ;  also  a  grand  collection 
of  sculpture  and  pictures  by  Scandi- 
navian artists,  beautifully  decorated  ceil- 
ings, walls  panelled— some  in  tapestry  and 
some  in  silk— marble  busts,  chandeliers 
of  rare  metal,  and  numl>ers  of  antique 
cabinets,  together  with  a  large  collection 
of  photographs  and  books. 

On  the  ground  fioor  is  a  vei-i table 
museum  of  regal  (costumes,  suits  of  mail, 
etc.,  all  of  which  have  been  the  property 
of  former  Kings ;  but  I  must  liasten  on, 
as  there  are  other  places  of  which  brief 
mention  must  be  ma4le.  One  is  Upsala — 
interesting  to  this  pai>er,  as  it  is  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Archbishop,  and  contains 
the    most   famous  university  in  Sweden. 


iio6  Thk  Q. 

It  lias  a  betuitiftil  cathedral,  witli  three 
spires,  which  was  foitiiiled  in  1258 ;  this  is 
occasionally  vtsit«d  by  the  King  in  oon- 
uectioii  with  the  uiiivei-sity. 

Now.  hnrt-yiiiK  on  to  Christiaiiia,  we 
find  there  two  or  three  palaces,  two  of 
n'hi<^  have  their  Uoyal  Chapels  in  the 
building';  also  there  is  a  fine  cathedral, 
and  the  Cliurch  of  the  Trinity,  both  of 
whivli  are  often  attended  by  the  Hoyal 
Family.  What  is  knon'n  as  the  Royal 
Palace  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  city 
in  a  magnificent  park.  It  ia  a  plain- 
lookiag  buildinpp,  entet-ed  by  a  fine  ])ortico. 
On  the  Grand  Htaircase  are  tn'o  handsome 
marble  reliefs,  one  of  which  shows  Charlea 
John  laying  the  foundation  stone  of  the 
^laoe,  the  other  shon'ing  Oscar  II.  un- 
reiiing  the  statue  of  Charles  John.  This 
statue,  by  the  way,  is  immediately  in 
front  of  the  palace ;  it  is  eqnestrian,  of 
enormous  size,  awl  has  inscribed  oa  the 
base  the  Koyal  motto;  "The  peo^e's  love 
is  iny  reward." 


The  private  apartments  of  the  It  in; 
and  Queen  contain,  amongst  other  objccu 
of  interest,  a  eollecticm  of  artielee,  moi^ 
especially  pictures,  which  were  preseut&i 
to  their  Majeatiee  oa  the  oocasion  ai 
their  silver  wedding;  amongst  them  niay 
be  noticed  some  of  Tideniand's  beet  work;-. 
The  Concert  R<x)iu,  the  Andienoe  C%aBiljei. 
and  the  Throne  Boom  are  all  hong  witL 
works  by  Flinto,  one  of  the  best  Scaadina- 
viau  landscape  painters.  The  FVesfeal  Hall 
is  the  lai^:est  saloon  of  the  boilding,  aiul 
IS  handsomely  suj^rarted  by  CoriBthi^i 
oolumns. 

Another  palace,  known  as  Oeoav'a  IhilL 

is     most     beautifully     situated     oa    «i 

eminence    about    two    miles     f^on    il)« 

city ;     and    from    its    roof  a  grand  vieir 

of  the  fjord  is  obtained.     Here  titore  ii 

another  collection  of  Tidemaud's    worlu, 

all     descriptive     of     peasant     life.       Tb« 

cathedral  in  the  town,  known  as  St.  Hai- 

vard,  contains  the  tombs  of  sevenU  kuig:- 

of  ancient  date  ;  1  may  also  meatkHi  that 

here  James  I.   of  fiugluiid 

and  Anne  of  Denmark  \s<3t 

Sunday  ser- 

I  and  in  i\» 

Lre  ident!  'sl 

Sweden. 


SUMDAY    WITH    THF.    KiNG    OF  NoRWAY  AND   SWFDF.N. 


Here,  as  in  Sweden,  the  Royal  Family 
are  accustomed  to  walk  abont  quite  un- 
attended, their  appearance  in  the  streets 
creating  not  the  sli^^htest  curiosity.  It 
was  not  so  long  ago  that  a  party  of 
English  tourists  in  Norway  unexpectedly 
met  his  Majesty  one  day,  and,  recognising 
him,  immediately  gave  him  a  practical 
demonstration  of  a  real  British  cheei'. 
His  Majesty— who  speaks  English  fluently 
—turned  round  in  great  surprise,  but  he 
wius  quite  delighted  at  the  recognition, 
and,  stopping  up  to  the  tourists,  he  shook 
hands  with  each  one  of  them,  expressed 
his  pleasure  at  their  greeting,  and  hoped 
that  they  were  enjoying  their  tour  in 
his  beautiful  cotuitry. 

I  may  say  that  Rini;  Oscar— in  addi- 
tion to  the  numberless  decorations  with 
wliich  kings  are  always  invested— wears 
a  medal  which  was  bestowed  on  him  by 
the  French  Humane  Society.  It  was 
about  thirty-six  yeai-s  ago  when  he 
gained  this  coveted  distinction,  which 
was  bestowed  on  him  for  prompt  and 
courageous  conduct  in  stopping  a  pair 
of  ruD-away  horses  attached  to  a  carriage. 


just  in  time  to  save  the  occupants  from 
serious  consequences. 

Perhaps,  in  conclusion,  a  few  words 
about  the  Grown  Prince  will  not  be  amiss. 
Each  of  the  King's  sons  has  taken  up 
some  special  study  ;  that  of  the  Crown 
Prince  is  painting.  He  is  a  modest  and 
unassuming  man,  and  greatly  liked  by 
all  with  Avhom  he  conies  in  contact. 
When  pursuing  his  studies  he  took  up  ' 
his  residence  in  Paris,  attending  chiefly 
the  studios  of  Jullen.  During  that  time 
he  altogether  dropped  his  royal  rank 
and  attributes,  calling  himself  Monsieur 
Eugene,  and  living  in  the  most  unpreten- 
tious of  rooms  in  the  students'  part  of 
Paris,  knon-n  as  the  Latin  Quarter.  So 
thoroughly  did  he  live  the  life  of  an  art 
student  tluit  once  a  very  comical  inci- 
dent occurred,  subjecting  him  to  not  a 
little  temporary  inconveuience.  His  re- 
mittances, from  some  cause,  were  behind, 
and  one  night,  when  he  returned  from  the 
studios,  it  was  to  find  the  whole  of  his 
furniture  and  effects  pitched  into  the 
street  pell-mell ;  his  landlord  utterly  de- 
clining to  trust  artists  not  known  to  fama 
Mary  Spencer  Wabbbn, 


DICK'S     PICTURE. 

A   Complete   Story  :    by   Edith   Henrietta   Fowler. 


'  HAVE    an    ideal"    said 

Sidney  Waring  sud- 
denly, looking  up  from 
the  pile  of  half- 
linished  caDvase.>4  in 
his  studio. 

"  Wonders  will  never 
cease  ! "  exclaimed  his 
friend  as  he  lit  another 
cigarette. 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot ! "  continued  the  artist 
"  i  'm  in  earnest,  I  tell  you." 

Then  Jack  Firmstone  saw  that  it  waa  time  to 
leave  off  joking,  and  settled  himself  to  listen  to 
vhat  Sidney  had  to  say  in  an  apparently  be- 
coming manner. 

"My  pictures  have  been  failureii  so  far,  you 
know." 

Jack  uttered  an  unconi promising  grunt  He 
knew  that  thia  waa  true,  but  he  did  not  know 
whether  hia  friend  could  stand  a  bald  afErmative. 

"And  that  ie  because  I  am  a  failure  myself," 
coatiDDed  the  young  artist 

"  I  don't  see  that  It  is  the  other  way  about, 
yoo  mean." 

"No,  it's  not  Here  am  I,  my  dear  fellow,  just 
idling  about  anywhere,  and  only  troubling  to 
look  at  life  through  half-closed  eyes  and  clouds 
of  tobacco  smoke.  How  can  I  paint  anything 
strongly  when  I  have  never  seen  anything  strongly 
yet?" 

"Yoa  might  paint  button-holes,  or  menu 
cards,  perhaps,"  said  Jack  drily. 

"Exactly,  old  boy.  I  am  not  fit  to  paint  any- 
thing else.  But  I  am  not  going  to  stick  at  this.  I 
am  going  to  open  my  eyes  and  see  things,  and  then 
paint  them  so  that  other  folks  will  we  tiiem  too  : 
which,  my  dear  fellow,  is  Art— with  a  capital  A." 

"Weill"  questioned  Jack.  "Let's  have  the 
idea." 

"  I  am  going  to  chuck  this  whole  season,"  said 
Sidney,  glancing  contemptuously  at  the  count-  ■ 
teas  invitation  cards    which  bristled    round  his 
looking-glass,   "  put  all   those  into  the  fire,  and 
go  off  somewhere  into  reality." 

"  With  a  capital  R,  too,  I  suppose  1 " 

"Jack,  you  are  a  fool  I— but  yon  are  a  nice  fool. 
I  am  going  down  into  the  Black  Country  to  see 
life  there  for  myself,  and  I  will  paint  it  as  it  really 
is.  That  will  be  a  picture  worth  something  more 
than  the  water-lily,  rowing-boat,  chocolate-box 
style  of  thing,  and  it'll  be  a  new  line  of  my 


.,  too ! ' 
Jack  FirmHtuui 


whistled. 


"  Don't  be  too  real,  Sidney.  The  peo|de  on  tin 
Privat*  View  day  won't  like  it.  '  What  terribls 
subjects  artists  cliooee  t '  can't  you  hear  the  pretty, 
well-dressed  women  exclaiiniDg  t  *  I  couUn't 
live  with  such  a  sad  picture  as  that  t  So  de^ 
pressing  !  Ah  !  here  is  somethioK  better— (tDil« 
delightful— a  cow  being  milked  at  sunset:" 

Sidney  laughed. 

"You're  not  such  a  fool,  either,  old  fellow! 
But  you  don't  understand  my  longing  to  do  aaan- 
thing  really  big,  Jack— my  ambition  to  paint  i 
strong  picture  that  shaU  make  me,a  nameasare)! 
artist,  and  not  as  an  ajnateur  dabbler.  What  do  I 
care  for  your  Private  View  idiots  !  1  want  to 
.ttrike  out  an  original  line,  and  do  good  work  th»I 
M  the  world  can  see  is  good,  and  strong,  and  trvb 
And  to  do  thia  I  must  see  reality — and  I  will  tee 
it,  cost  what  it  may  ! " 

And  Sidney  Waring's  face  changed  as  the  wate 
of  enthusiasm  swept  over  it,  leaving  the  oninid- 
takable  lines  of  a  resolute  purpose.  His  friend 
jumped  up  and  slapped  him  violenUy  oo  tbe 
back. 

.  "  Good  luck  to  you,  old  man  !  Oo  into  whu- 
ever  holes  you  like,  and  welcmue,  if  you  only  come 
out  again  a  big  artist" 

So  it  came  to  pass  that  Sidney  Waring  cdartol 
off  on  his  search  (or  Art,  and  Jack  f^nnetoqe  ud 
a  few  other  friends  waved  their  bats  after  Ui 
out-going  train,  and  then  spoke  their  mind  about 
the  coming  Boyal  Academician. 

"But  this  Black  Coontiy  scheme  is  rot  I* 
observed  one  of  them. 

"  And  Sidney  a  fanatical  fool .' "  canned  in 
another. 

"  But  I  bet  he  will  do  a  good  pictnrs  out  of 
it,  all  the  same,"  said  Jack. 

"And  that  is  the  mun  thing,"  everybody 
agreed. 


There  was  quite  a  little  exdtement  in  Wharf 
Street,  Chacetown,  when  it  was  knovn  that  Mia. 
Burton,  of  Number  10,  had  taken  in  a  lodger. 

"  'T  is  a  rum  start  to  see  a  lad  like  'im  settlin' 
doon  i'  these  parts,"  said  Bill  Burton  the  miner, 
"  but  my  missus  was  ou'y  too  glad  to  git  a  Ut 
extra  for  the  rent  just  by  packin'  the  little  'nns  & 
bit  closer ;  an'  'e  be  a  civil  enough  chap,  wi'  now 
of  the  gentry's  fine  ways  wi'  'im,  but  a  'aod- 
shake  for  us  all." 

"  What 's  thee  goin'  to  do  here  1 '  asked  Uttl< 
Polly  finrton,  laying  her  grimy  fingers  on  Sidney'* 
coat  sleeve,  as  he  stood  that  evening  at  the  cottagt 
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door,  looking  out  over  the  wild  scene  of  tbe  pit- 
banks,  and  feeling  his  artistic  sense  kindled  by 
the  grim  colouring  of  this  new,  weird  worid. 

"Now,  Polly,"  called  Mrs. Burton  from  within— 
a  faded,  weary-looking  woman,  with  a  gentle  smile 
and  a  far-away  gleam  of  sunshine  in  her  sad  grey 
eyes — "  don't  you  be  a-botherin'  o'  the  gentle- 
man." 

Sidney  smiled  a  whimsical  smile. 

"  I  am  a  working  man  myself,  Mrs.  Burton. 
At  least,  I  am  going  to  be  one  now." 

"Doon  i'  the  pitsT"  asked  Folly  persistently. 

"  No,  little  one." 

"There  ain't  no  other  work,"  said  the  child. 
"  Feyther  and  Tom  work  doon  there  all  day,  and 
Dick  'nd  go  too,  on'y  'e's  lame,  you  know." 


"  I  shall  paint  a  picture,"  said  Sidney  slowly ; 
for  in  that  momeot  his  picture  had  come  to  him 
—the  miner'a  home  such  as  he  saw  it  now  in  ita 
gnm  reality,  with  little  Dick,  the  miner's  son, 
Hitting  there  in  his  lifelong  prison-house. 

"I  don't  coll  that  work,"  said  Polly  con- 
temptuously. 

"  But  it  is  work,  little  one,  all  the  same.  Only 
I  cannot  do  it  of  myself.  I  shall  want  Dick  to 
help  rae.' 

The  lame  boy  laughed  a  bright  little  laugh. 

"  I  ain't  much  of  a  one  for  'elpin',  wi'  these  'ere 
crooked  legs  o"  mine,"  he  said  cheerfully. 

"  Yet  you  can  help  me  better  than  anyone 
else,"  continued  Sidney,  amiling,  "if  you  wilt 
juHt  rit  still  and  let  me  paint  you." 


"  What  '■  Ibce  f»]a'   to   da  here  ? "   aiked   little   Pally  Barloa 


Sidney  looked  towards  the  chair  drawn  up  near 
the  kitchen  fire,  on  which  sat  a  very  puthetiu 
little  figure — a  bent,  crippled  boy,  with  a  wan 
face,  and  tiny  hands  too  tired  even  to  grasp  the 
crutches  on  which  alone  he  could  move  about. 

"An'  Jim 'II  go  when  'e's  passed  'is  standards 
too,"  continued  Polly,  "  and  baby  when  'e  's  growed 
erougL     So  what 'II  thee  do  ejsel" 


"Ciittin'  still  is  about  the  best  thing  as  I  can 
do,"  interrupted  Dick  pathetically. 

"  And  I  shall  pay  you  money  for  your  work." 

"Mother!"  cried  the  boy,  "d'ye  'ear  'im) 
There's  other  work,  'e  says,  'sides  goin'  doon  the 
pits,  as  I  can  do."  And  the  white  face  flushed 
with  rare  excitement. 

"An'  'e'U  git  money  for  it!"  shrieked  Polly 


mo 
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Oht  thank  you  kindly,  air,^  said  Mrs.  Barton 
to  Sidney  in  a  low  voice ; ''  it  'U  be  a  rare  thing 
for  our  Dick  to  be  doin'  somethin'  like.  'E's 
goin'  fourteen  now,  i'  spite  o'  bein'  so  little,  an' 
'is  spirit 's  growin',  though  'is  poor  legs  can't,  an' 
'e's  wantin'  sore  to  be- along  o'  the  other  lads." 

"Don't  thank  me,  Mrs.  Burton.  BusinesB  is 
business,  you  know ;  and  we  artists  always  pay 
people  so  much  an  hour  for  letting  us  paint 
them." 

^  Fejrther ! "  cried  Dick,  as  just  then  the  miner 
came  in  from  his  long  day's  work  in  the  pit ; 
"  feyther !  I  'm  goin'  to  work  too,  same  as  other 
chaps.  '£  wants  to  paint  me,  an'  I  can  do  it  by 
just  sittin'  stiU  \ " 

The  man  stooped  down  to  kiss  his  little  son. 

"  Weil  done,  lad ! "  he  said  huskily.  "  Thee  'U 
'ave  a  share  i'  the  money-bOx  for  the  treat." 

•*  IJrrah  ! "  cheered  Dick  merrily.  And  then 
the  story  had  all  to  be  told  over  again  to  Jim — a 
wild,  dirty  little  urchin,  who  loved  his  boy-life  in 
spite  of  ragged  clothes  and  scanty  food,  and  was 
as  happy  in  his  games  on  the  pit-banks  as  any 
boy  could  be  in  the  playing-fields  at  Eton. 

Bis  bright  brown  eyes  twinkled  at  the  prospect 
of  more  grist  being  brought  to  the  mill. 

^  Gi'e  me  one  o'  your  j^^nnies,  Dicky,  when  you 
git  'em,  an '  we  11  'ave  a  prime  little  blow-out  o' 
our  own.* 

And  then  Mrs.  Burton  dragged  him  off'f<Hr  a 
scrub  under,  the  pump,  and  Sidney  Waring  sat 
down,  a  friend  as  well  as  a  lodger,  at  the  miner's 
humble  boaxxL 

The  picture  grew  steadily  during  the  next  few 
weeks,  and  Sidney  knew  that  his  work  was  good. 
He  fdt  the  strength  and  reality  of  it  as  he  not 
only  painted  but  lived  in  the  minei^s  homo.  His 
fastidious  taste  vanished  under  the  grasp  of  reality, 
and  these  people  whom  he  had  come  to  study  as 
models  became  to  him  friends,  with  real  lives, 
which  he  entered  into  and  undetstood. 

As  he  sat  hour  after  hour  painting  the  dingy 
kitchen,  he  learned  from  weary  Mrs.  Barton  Uie 
pathetic  story  of  a  pleasureless  life.  He  realised 
that  the  sun  never  really  shone  for  this  poor, 
hard-worked  woman  but  on  the  one  day  a  year 
when  the  mothers'  meeting  had  its  treat  down 
away  into  the  real  country.  He  learned  from 
Tom,  the  big  idle  boy  who  brought  so  much 
anxiety  into  his  parents'  hearts,  of  the  poverty 
of  mind  as  well  as  body  in  which  hundreds  of 
lads  grow  up ;  of  the  cruel  public-house  attrac- 
tions, and  the  sordidness  of  soul  that  comes 
from  an  idealless  Hfe;  from  Jim  and  Polly,  the 
bright  boon  of  happy  child-nature  which  no  hard- 
ships can  stamp  out  or  dull.  But  from  Dick,  his 
special  friend,  he  learned  the  best  lesson  of  all 
— that  a  soul  can  be  bright  and  brave,  and  pure 
Cind  good,  under  the   heaviest   handicap  uf  life. 


Daring  his  uninterrapted  inteiooiuae  witii  the 
crippled  boy  he  often  manreiled  at  the  merry 
spirit  that  was  imprisoned  in  sncli  a  weazy  body, 
at  the  fredi  stream  of  c^adness  that  flowed 
between  such  grimy  faanka 

'' We'i«  gettin'  on  fine,  lad,"  said  Dick  one  day, 
as  he  eageriy  watched  Sidney's  skilfiii  bnnh; 
for  the  boy  felt  the  picture  was  quite  as  modi 
his  as  Sidney's. 

^  Yes,  we  are  doing  some  good  work  together, 
old  man." 

^  Ay,  that 's  it  I  like  to  'ear  70a  say  together, 
for  I  never  thought  as  I  should  be  able  to  earn  c^ 
do  anythin'  o'  mysel'  till  you  coma* 

''You  are  the  best  model  I  have  ever  had, 
Dick." 

The  boy's  face  flushed  with  pleasure. 

*'  It 's  jolly  bein'  able  to  work,"  he  said  with  a 
glad  little  laugh,  "  'cos  I  've  never  bin  able  to  do 
anythin'  afore." 

Sidney's  face  saddened  as  he  heard  the  patiietk 
words ;  but  Dick  was  never  sad  himself. 

^  Feyther  an'  Tom  are  keen  o'  the  !^^it  Hours 
Bill  i'  the  Federation,  but  I  wouldn't  be  mysd*. 
If  I  could  work  i'  the  pits  along  o*  the  chaps,  I 
wouldn't  want  no  restin'  time ! " 

"But  you  would  like  more  time  to  be  up 
l»eathing  the  fresh,  air  than  the  minen  have 
now?* 

"I  don't  know.  I  git  plenty  o'  fresh  an;  bat 
I'd  rather  be  at  work.  Why,  if  I  ms  atniQg  an' 
could  git  aboot,  I  guess  I  'd  never  waste  no  time 
a-comin'  into  the  'oose." 

The  ar^t  went  on  widi  his  work  in  sileoca 

"  I  'd  like  to  be  able  to  read,'  oootiiuied  Dkk, 
''bat  it  worn 't  no  use  teachin'  me,  yoa  see.  Bat 
Parson,  'e's  good,  'e  is,  an'  'e  oomes  an'  telk  me 
things." 

*^Do  you  know  anything  about  Gk^df  asked 
Sidney  suddenly,  behag  ccmscious  of  the  •  bo/s 
great  need. 

"  In  course  I  do,"  said  Dick  simply.  ^  Fbiwd 
tauj^t  me,  you  know." 

Now  Sidney  Waiing  had  nevor  mentioiied  th« 
name  of  God  in  ordinary  conversation  beftm- 
partly  because  of  a  personal  shyness  in  the  deefvr 
things,  and  partly  because  they  woiild  have  seeoKM 
out  of  touch  with  his  former  world  of  pleaaureaiid 
fashion.  But  here,  in  the  real  life  of  daily  want 
.  in  the  face  of  the  bitter  blanks  which  are  alwa;- 
being  drawn  by  the  poor,  the  question  can* 
naturally  to  his  lips. 

**  Parson  tells  me  God's  stories,  or  reads  'em  OLt 
o*  the  Book.    'Ave  ye  ever  'card  'em,  lad!" 

"  A  long  while  ago,"  answered  Sidney  graveh : 
"but  I  think  we'll  read  them  again  together.' 

"Aye,  that  11  be  prime,  when  the  light *s  gi«* 
for  paintin' ." 

So    Sidney   ojiened    Dick's   l*il»le,    and   ewn' 
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evening  he  read  aloud  to  the  boy  the  old  Gospel 
stories  which  are  ever  new. 

"I  like  'bout  the  lame  men  as  was  made  to 
walk,"  said  Dick,  adding  with  a  glad  confidence  in 
\\\^  voices  "  Parson  says  as  some  day  €k)d  11  touch 
me,  an'  I'll  walk  then." 

And  when  the  vicar  came  to  see  Dick  the 
young  artist  aat  listening  to  the  simple  words 
that  sounded  so  natural  in  the  presence  of  such 
need.  And  then  Sidney  began  to  join  in  the 
talk,  forgetting  his  own  reserre,  and  so  was 
brought  in  touch  with,  as  well  as  in  sight'  of, 
higher  things. 

As  the  summer  days  drew  (m,  and  the  murky 
atmosphere  weighed  m<Nre  heavily  on  the  jaded 
workers  of  Chacetown,  Sidney  saw  with  real 
sorrow  that  Dick  was  growing  rapidly  worse. 
The  picture  was  nearly  finished,  and  Sidney  put 
away  t2ie  paints  and  brushes,  lest  the  smell  of 
them  should  oppress  the  dying  boy;  but  Dick 
would  not  allow  such  waste  of  time,  and  so  the 
work  continued. 

'*It's  lucky  as  I  was  finished  afore  I  got  too 
bad  to  «t  up^"  he  said  weakly.  "Now  we've 
on'y  the  rafters  to  finish  an'  that  there  cradle." 

And  when  the  day  came  at  last  on  which  Sidney 
signed  his  name  at  the  comer  of  the  finished  pic- 
ture, Dick  laughed  for  very  joy  and  pride. 

"  'T  is  rare  an'  good  ! "  he  said,  looking  triumph- 
antly at  the  large  canvas. 

**Ye8;  it  is  good!"  said  Sidney  simply.  He 
recognised  that  the  work  had  come  to  him  from 
outside  himself — ^he  had  not  done  it— but  it  had 
been  done  through  him  and  Dick. 

'*  I  'm  awful  glad  we  've  got  it  done  together," 
whimpered  Dick  a  few  hours  afterwards.  And 
then  he  died. 

The  sorrow  of  that  humble  home  was  very  real 
to  Sidney  Waring.  It  was  he  who  went  down 
into  the  great  coal-pit  to  find  Bill  Burton,  to  tell 
him  that  his  boy  was  gone,  and  it  was  he  who 
helped  the  miners  to  carry  the  little  coffin  to  its 
last  resting-place,  and  then  came  home  ready 
to  do  anything,  if  only  he  could,  to  comfort 
those  stricken  hearts. 

"  We  '11  lose  a  good  friend  in  you,  lad,"  sobbed 
the  poor  woman ;  '*  but  now  you  've  done  your 
work  you'll  be  goin'  away,  I  reckon  1" 

"  Mrs.  Burton,"  said  Sidney,  gently  taking  the 
toil-hardened  hand  in  his,  ''we  must  always  be 
friends — you  and  I.  And — and  I  am  not  going 
away  from  here  if  you  want  me,  and  will  let  me 
stay." 

''Wilt  'ee  paint  another  picture,  then?" 

"No,  I  think  not — at  any  rate,  not  yet.  The 
vicar  will  give  me  some  work,  and  well  be 
good  to  all  the  little  chape  about,  for  Dick's 
sake." 

"  God  bless  yom,  dear  lad ! "  she  said  fervently. 


"  We  're  all  in  bad  want  o'  friends  'ere,  and  many 
a  one  '11  be  as  glad  to  have  thee  as  Bill  an'  me 's 
bin." 

"  Ay,  that 's  it,  wife,"  said  Burton,  who  was  just 
coming  in  at  the  door.  '^Thon'st  bin  a  good 
friend  to  us  ail,  an'  our  Dick  in  partic'lar." 

"  Shall  we  forgit  Dicky's  face,  mother  ?  "  asked 
PoDy  solemnly — "now  'e's  gone  awa'  up  i'  the 
sky." 

"  We  must  all  try  not  to,"  answered  her  mother, 
wiping  the  ready  tears  away  with  her  apron. 
"But  I've  thought  o'  the  dear  boy  that  much, 
sleepin'  an'  wakin',  that  I  'ave  almost  lost  'is 
sweet  face  now  for  very  thinkin'." 

And  then  Sidney  fetched  down  his  picture, 
which  was  so  strong  and  true,  which  he  himself 
saw  was  powerful  to  win  success,  and  in  which  sat 
little  Dick,  so  real  and  life-like  that  his  mother's 
tears  broke  out  afresh. 

"  £h,  but  'e  's  there,  'is  own  self,  in  this  very 
room  ! "  she  cried.  "  Don't  take  it  awa'  just  yet, 
lad  ! "  she  pleaded. 

And  Sidney  made  up  his  mind. 

"  You  shall  look  at  it  always,  Mrs.  Burton,  if  it 
will  be  any  comfort  to  you,"  he  said  slowly,  for 
his  great  sacrifice  cost  him  dear.  "It  is  more 
Dick's  work  than  mine,  and  it  shall  belong  to 
you  and  his  father." 

And  though  the  miner  and  his  wife  were  full  of 
loving  gratitude  for  the  gift,  they  did  not  under- 
stand that  Sidney  had  given  with  it  all  his  worldly 
ambition  and  hope  of  success.  It  was  not  to 
them  very  much  more  than  the  best  coloured 
photograph  would  have  been.  Nobody  but 
Sidney  knew  the  value  of  his  gift,  except  God 
who  accepted  it 

The  weary,  working  days  continued.  There 
was  hanlly  a  pause  in  them  even  for  death — no 
lull  for  sorrow,  or  time  for  mourning.  The  big 
engines  never  ceased  their  shrieking,  and  the  dull, 
bard  days  went  grinding  on.  It  seemed  so  utterly 
sad  and  hopeless  to  Sidney  tliat  the  new  enthu- 
siasm burned  into  his  very  soul— the  fresh  ambi- 
tion came  pressing  into  hLs  life — to  help  these 
suffering  brothers  and  sisters,  and  lighten,  if 
possible,  a  little  of  their  load. 

But  when  he  went  back  to  London  to  tell  his 
friends  there  of  his  new  resolve,  loud  was  tlie 
denunciation,  and  fierce  the  disapproval  of  his 
scheme. 

"  Do  not  be  such  an  utter  idiot,  Waring  ! "  cried 
one.  "  But  go  back  and  fetch  your  picture  from 
those  collier  folk,  and  we  will  see  it  purchased  by 
the  Chantrey  Bequest  next  year." 

"  You  do  not  understand,"  said  Sidney  quietly. 
"They  were  in  trouble,  and  it  was  to  comfort 
them." 

"  Did  you  find  Art  with  a  capital  'AT'  asked 
Jack  drily. 
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Sidney'!  face  fliuhed  with  a  sadden  rash  of 
shame. 

"  Look  here,  you  fellows,"  he  said  sharply,  "  it 
is  a  low  thiog  to  look  at  anffering  with  only  an 
artist's  eyes !     But,  thank  Heaven,  it  is  aloioet  an 


foolish  fanaticism— which  in  the  oaine  the  worid 
gives  to  the  effort  of  withnsiasin. 

"  You  see,  old  fellow,"  pleaded  Jack  finall;, 
"  if  yon  go  down  there  for  good  you  are  throw- 
ing away  your  whole  life  and  all  its  prospecto.* 


"Yo>  sball  iMk  at  II  always,   Mrs. 
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impossible  thing,  too  !  You  talk  this  cheap  trash, 
as  I  talked  it,  because  you  have  never  been  brought 
into  touch  with  such  need  as  I  have  seen  these 
last  few  months ;  and  if  you  had,  you  take  ray 
word  for  it,  you  would  just  know  you  couldn't 
do  anything  else  but  try  to  help  it ! " 

But  the  young  men  shrugged  their  amart,  well- 
padded  shoulders,  and  smiled  scomftilly  at  such 


Yet  Sidney  wuuld  not  lie  jwrsuaded.  Only,  •* 
he  walked  home  that  night  under  tfae  aileocc, 
facing  with  perhaps  more  regret  than  be  wDdd 
care  to  own  hia  friend's  words  and  prophetj,  b* 
remembered  Dick's  once  puzzled  queatioa : 

"  I  say,  what 's  it  mean  'bout  them  as  lose  th(ir 
lives  findin'  'emt" 

And  learned  the  answer  for  fainuelf. 


IE  failure  of  our  Lord's 
meet  intimate  earthlj 
companionB  to  realise 
what    would    be    the 
reeult  of  Hia  labours 
has    often    been    re- 
marked   hj    students 
the  Gospel  as  a  strange 
id    striking    chapter    in 
e  history  oi  human  pre- 
dice.      To  us  who  look 
>  life  of  Jeeus   as  told 
r   Testament,    with    full 
knowledge  of    its    issue    and   of   its 
fruits,    there    seems     to    be    something    very 
surprising   in    the    perversity  with  which   the 
followers    of    the    Galilean    Prophet    misread 
the  signs  of  the  times. 

All  reformers  have  to  face  the  prejudice 
which  clings  to  old  abuses  because  they 
are  old  and  so  have  gathered  sacred 
memories  round  themselves.  The  religious 
reformer,  in  particular,  has  to  do  with  the 
deepest  instincts  in  human  nature  ;  his 
every  utterance  is  a  shock  to  beliefs  which, 
however  mistaken,  are  associated  with  all 
that  is  best  in  human  life.  And  when  a 
Prophet  came  and  rebuked  the  spiritual 
pride  of  Judaism  in  words  like  these  : 
"Tou  have  been  putting  your  trust  in 
vanity,  teaching  as  doctrine  the  command- 
ments of  men ;  you  have  not  even  lived  up 
to  the  light  that  was  granted  yon ;  your 
teachers  of  religion  are,  for  the  most  part, 
hypocrites     who     profess     godliness     be<»use 


it  is  a  way  of  gain  ;  your  most  cherislied 
observancee  are  of  less  value  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Supreme  than  purity  of  heart  and 
simplicity  of  purpose  "—when  such  charges 
as  these  were  brought  against  the  Pharisees 
we  cannot  wonder  at  the  resentful  fary 
with  which  they  attacked  the  fearless 
Prophet.  The  world  does  not  admit  the 
liberty  of  prophesying  such  as  this.  And 
as  we  watch  the  march  of  circumstance 
from  the  Temptation  in  the  Wildwnesa  to 
the  Betrayal  in  the  Garden,  we  see — or 
think  we  see — how  inevitable,  as  we  say, 
was  the  fate  in  store  for  the  young 
Carpenter  of  Nazareth  who  thus  set  Him- 
self in  opposition  to  the  leaders  of  the 
Jewish  Church   and    nation. 

And  again.  It  is  perhaps  even  more 
surprising  that  the  Apostles  who  accepted 
Jesus  as  the  promised  Messiah  of  their 
race^not  to  speak  of  the  multitudes  who 
hailed  Him  as  the  Son  of  David— did  not 
recall  that  the  Messiali  of  whom  prophetx 
and  psalmists  had  sung  was  one  who  wbh 
to  suffer.  There  was  to  be  a  Victor,  but 
He  was  to  conquer  through  pain.  There 
was  to  be  a  victory,  but  the  path  to 
triumph  was  to  be  a  via  dolorosa.  So 
much,  at  least,  is  declared  in  the  Old 
Testament,  open  to  the  Jews  as  to  us. 
That  pictures  like  the  picture  of  the 
Crucified  One  in  Psalm  xxii.,  or  of  the 
suffering  Prophet  in  Isaiah  liii.,  had 
reference  to  the  great  Person  who  was  to 
redeem     Israel     is     not     a     Christian     after- 
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thought  \  it  is  deep-iooted  in  the  Hebrew 
literature.  And  yet,  when  it  came  to 
the  point,  rulers,  people,  friends,  foes, 
all  alike  failed  to  apply  it.  Here — so 
many  of  them  believed — was  the  long- 
looked-for  Messiah  Himself  ;  and  He  told 
them  that  He  must  suffer  before  He  should 
reign.  But  this  they  did  not  believe ;  they 
did  not  even  understand  what  He  meant. 
"  The  veil  was  upon  their  heart,"  as  St. 
Paul  says.  The  words  of  the  Christ  were 
to  them  a  parable  of  which  the  interpreta- 
tion was  not  forthcoming.  *'  The  saying 
was  hid  from  tbem,  and  they  perceived  not 
the   things   that   were   spoken." 

Strange  perversity,  we  say ;  but  it  is 
possible  that  if  we  look  a  Uttle  closer  we 
shall  find  it  not  so  strange,  after  all,  but 
something  which  we  see  often  enough 
among  ourselves.  Perhaps  the  Apostles  did 
not  see  what  was  coming  becau^  they  did 
not  want  to  see  it.  And  it  happens  every 
day  that  people  do  not  foresee  consequenoe^ 
do  not  understand  the  meaning  of  some 
plain  principle  of  life,  because  they  make 
no  serious  effort  to  do   so. 

It  does  not  need  much  search  after 
illustrations  to  convince  us  that  most 
people  tind  a  dif!k;ulty  in  realising  what  is 
unpleasant  to  believe.  Indeed,  that  cheerful 
optimism  which  carries  so  many  through 
the  difficulties  of  life  would  be  too  rudely 
disturbed  by  any  such  unfailing  insight  into 
the  vanity  of  our  best-laid  plans.  In 
some  ways  it  is  probably  a  blessing  that 
most  of  us  see  so  dimly  what  time  has  in 
store.  A  nearer  vision  of  the  future,  with 
all '  its  disappointments,  might  paralyse  effort 
and  distract  us  from  present  duty.  It 
demands  no  ordinary  faith  and  courage  to 
face  the  future  when  we  see  it  clearly. 
And  most  men  of  action  who  have 
achieved  anything  great  have  either  been 
unable  to  see  or  have  refused  to  see  the 
obstacles  which  others  saw  but  too  plainly. 
Luther  faced  what  Erasmus  feared ;  for 
Luther  was  no  prophet,  but  a  sturdy  man 
of  action,  and  thus  he  utterly  failed  to 
see,  as  Erasmus  saw,  the  dangers  in  the 
path  of  the   Reformation. 

To  men  such  as  he  was,  prophets  may 
prophesy  never  so  sadly,  but  "  the  say- 
ing is  hid  from  them."  They  go  on 
their  way  in  sanguine  faith.  It  may  be 
a  keener  insight  which  sees  the  perils  of 
the  future,  but  the  man  of  action  is 
content  with  seeing  less  clearly,  if  so  be 
that  he  sees  what  lies  directly  before 
him  to  do.  The  pessimists  may  have 
the    right     of     it,    but    from     the    days     of 


Jeremiah  down  to  our  own  t!i:/  hr.ve 
never  been  able  to  inspirc  the  courage  that 
is  demanded  in  the  hour  of  trial.  It  is 
only  the  very  greatest  of  the  sons  of  mea 
who  unite  this  clear  vision  with  the 
indomitable  will  that  persists  in  t4)e  face 
of  foreseen  danger.  And  the  most  con- 
spicuous example  of  all  is  afibrded  in  the 
sad  and  stem  words  of  the  OoBpel  : 
'*  Behold,  we  go  up  to  Jerusalem^  and  all 
the  things  that  are  written,  Yty  the 
prophets  shall  be  accomplished  unto  the 
Son  of  Man.  For  He  shall  be  driiveretl 
up  unto  the  G^entiles,  and  shall  be  mocked 
and  shamefully  entreated  and  qpit  open  ; 
and   they  shall   scourge   and   kill    HJm." 

This  keen  insight  is,  then,  a  CflEVe  gift; 
and,  indeed,  in  men  of  the  oommoner  sort 
dulness  of  insight  into  oonsequenee  le  some- 
times attended  by  the  happiest  lemodfta  It 
is  a  natural  incapacity,  which  may  be  a 
benefit  rather  than  a  misfortune  to  the 
world  at  large.  But  when  it  is  *  made  an 
excuse  for  inaction,  when  (as  ao  often 
happens)  it  is  partly  deliberate  and 
prompted  by  indolence,  it  is  indeed  *  {Dreat 
curse.  To  gain  temporary  ease  of  ttiifla  fay 
the  refusal  to  contemplate  poinfiil  con- 
sequence is  to  live,  as  men  say,  in  a  fool^ 
paradise.  And  the  secret  desire  te  aToid 
what  was  unpleasant  to  think  aboai  ^£~ 
probably  at  the  root  of  the  Apostle:.' 
apparent  shortsightedness,  as  lit  aaeoonts 
for  many  of  the  follies  whieli  "wrocl: 
human   life   to-day. 

A  spendthrift  does  not  care  to  keep 
accounts  too  closely,  because  he  bm  :i 
secret  suspicion  that  his  affaira  am  not 
in  very  prosperous  case ;  tiboi^^  he 
would  profess  and  feel  genuioo  aatlaniafa 
ment  if  he  were  informed  tfaaft  he  i* 
bankrupt.  And  as  in  money,  so  in  mocals. 
A  careless  life  does  not  bear  too  flriaut'.* 
scrutiny.  If  we  shrink  from  tbe  seivtinj, 
it  is  because  we  know,  in  OWT  beaxt 
of  hearts,  that  all  is  not  right  iVJA  as. 
We  do  not  understand  to  what  iusaca  our 
lives  are  swiftly  travelling  because  ire  d*:* 
not   wish   to   understand. 

Is  there,  for  instance,  any  egcasfc  wfst^ 
common  or  more  pitiful  than  the  ezeusc  of 
him  who  has  brought  to  confusion  hh  life 
— it  may  be,  other  lives  as  w< 
folly  or  extravagance  or  passion,  the 
that  "he  did  not  mean  any  harm'*!  &• 
is  really  astonished  that  he  has  done  this 
thing ;  but  everyone  else  could  have  toW 
him  the  direction  his  thoughtless  life  was 
taking.  Probably  others  had  told  him  ;  bu" 
"the   saying   was  hid   from   him."       So   it   i« 
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for  many  of  us  with  the  exhortations  of 
Scripture,  the  warnings  of  conscience.  We 
pass  them  by  with  haste,  if  they  have  any 
slightest  hint  of  practical  reference.  And 
the  complacency  with  which  we  treat  what 
are  called  "  pulpit  truisms "  —  truisms  be- 
cause they  happen  to  be  universally  true — 
is  a  most  significant  illustration  of  this 
capacity  for  inattention  to  what  is  un- 
pleasant  which   has   been   before   us. 

The  Apostles'  failure  to  understand  the 
words  of  Xyhrist  may  then,  in  part^  be  ex- 
plained by  that  intellectual  indolence,  half 
cowardice,  half  stupidity,  of  which  they 
probably  had  their  share  like  other  men. 
They  could  not  bear  to  face  so  terrible  a 
disaster  as  the  death  of  their  Lord,  and 
there  are  none,  we  know,  so  blind  as  those 
who  do   not  desire  to  sea 

But  the  root  of  their  failure  lies  deeper 
than  this  ;  for  the  prediction  of  our 
Lord's  death  was  in  each  case,  when  ad- 
dressed to  them,  followed  l^  the  promise 
of  His  Resurrection.  This  they  could  not 
grasp  at  all,  and  for  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent reason.  Not  from  moral  weakness, 
but  from  genuine  lack  of  insight^  did  they 
fail  to  appropriate  this  promise  as  the 
source  of  their  hopes.  Nothing  is  plainer 
in  the  record  of  the  Gospels  than  the  fact 
that  the  Resurrection  of  the  Lord  was  the 
last  thing  that  His  followers  expected  after 
the  tragedy  of  the  Crucifixion.  It  was  quite 
beyond  the  range  of  their  wildest  dreams. 
And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  They 
counted  the  Christ  as  something  higher, 
indeed,  than  ordinary  leaders  of  men ;  but 
that  He  reaUy  was  what  He  claimed  to  be. 
Son  of  God  as  well  as  Son  of  Man,  they 
had  never  fully  understood.  And  so  His 
sayings  about  His  Resurrection,  even  more 
than  those  about  His  Death,  seemed  inscrut- 
able and  without  practical  bearing. 

After  that  men  are  killed,  they  do  not  rise 
again  the  third  day ;  whatever  the  meaning  of 
that  8a3ring  was,  it  could  not  be  taken  literally. 
So  they  seem  to  have  reasoned,  one  and  all ; 
though  none  were  so  hard  to  convince  of 
mistake  as  St.  Thomas.  And  we  may  well 
ask  if  the  secret  of  much  of  the  veiled  and 
polite  indifference  which  is  apparently  felt 
for  the  mission  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  even 
among  those  who  call  themselves  Christians, 
who  do  not  refuse  the  ordinances  of  religion, 
is  not  just  this  same  misunderstanding  of 
the  claims  of  Jesus  Christ.  His  teaching  is 
good  :  He  is  the  world's  greatest  benefactor. 
This      is     profoundly     true,      men     say ;    but 


Miracles,  Resun-ection,  Atonement,  means  of 
grace — these  are  the  fond  inventions  of 
credulous  fanatics  or  still  more  credulous 
theologians !  What  does  it  all  mean,  this 
attitude  of  mind  in  respect  of  Christ  and 
His  words?  Hostility?  Desire  to  disbelieve? 
God  forbid  !  Nay,  but  it  \&  that  His  say- 
ings are  hid  from  us,  because  we  have  not 
perceived  who  He  was,  who  He  claims 
to   be. 

If  God,  indeed,  came  among  men  to 
restore  and  to  perfect  the  race  that  was 
made  at  the  beginning  in  His  own  image^ 
it  is  not  His  ResuiTection,  but  His  DeaUi, 
that  is  the  real  marvel.  The  wonder  is, 
not  that  He  should  now  offer  us  His  grace, 
but  that  we  should  ever  be  able  to  reject 
it.  And  it  is  neither  superstition  nor 
credulity,  but  sober  common  sense,  to  recog- 
nise the  presence  of  the  Supernatural  in  the 
words  and  in  the  gifts  of  Him  whose  whole 
ministry  on  earth  was  one  continuous  exhi- 
bition of  the  Supernatural  All  His  sayings 
are  strange  and  hard  to  understand  unl^ 
we  remember  who  the  Speaker  is.  It  is  be- 
cause so  many  of  us  have  a  vague  idea  that 
the  awful  title  "  God  "  does  not  literally  and 
exactly  apply  to  Jesus  Christ  that  we  are 
embarrassed,  as  the  Apostles  were,  at  the 
extent  of  the  claims  which  He  makes  upon 
our  faith   and   upon  our  life. 

"The  Son  of  Man  is  delivei^  up  into 
the  hands  of  men,  and  they  shall  kill 
Him;  and  when  He  is  killed,  after  three 
days  He  shall  rise  again.  But  they  under- 
stood not  the  saying " ;  and,  says  St.  Mark, 
speaking  of  a  like  ^lilure  of  insight  to  that 
of  which  we  have  been  thinking,  "  they  wwe 
afraid  to  ask  Him."  So  it  is,  lor  the 
meaning  of  suclf  sayings  is  best  revealed 
in  aelf^xamination  and  in  prayer.  Sdf- 
examination,  lest  there  be  anything  in  our 
lives  which  we  are  keeping  back  even  from 
ourselves,  something  which  is  dulling  our 
spiiitual  vision.  Prayer,  lest  we  forget  that 
He  in  whose  Resurrection  is  our  hope  is 
Himself  the  Answerer  of  prayer.  Thus  shall 
we  be  enabled  to  consecrate  our  own  poor 
lives  to  service,  and  the  service  shall  be 
transfigured  by  the  hope  and  the  promise 
of  the  Resurrection.  For  the  way  of  the 
Cross  is  a  symbol  of  the  life  of  man  ;  if  it 
begins  in  pain,  it  ends  in  triumph.  So  it 
was  in  the  greatest  Life  of  all ;  so  must  it 
yet  be  in  the  lives  of  the  followers  of  the 
Crucified. 


).  H.   die^y^^,^^ 


AN    HONEST    LOVER. 

By    Edith    E.    Cuthell,   Author  of   ''Only  a  Quardroom   Dog:/'    Etc< 

Illustrated  by  Percy  Tarrant. 


CHAPTER    IX. 


A.     DISCOVERY. 
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IZZIE  PRICE  was  on 
her  knees  in  Made- 
moiselle's room  the 
morning  of  the  day 
on  which  the  house 
party  were  to  as- 
semble at  Thorleigh 
Court,  sweeping. 
She  was  very  sad, 
and  more  than  once 
the  tears,  which,  in 
her  impulsive  nature,  lay  so  near  the  surface, 
welled  up  in  her  pretty  eyes  and  blurred 
what  she  was  doing.  For  the  second  time 
she  wiped  them  hastily  away  with  the  back 
of  her  hand,  and  then  it.  suddenly  seemed 
to  her  that  something  still  shone  and  glittered 
by  the  caster  of  the  governess's  bed.  No,  it 
was  not  the  effect  of  a  tear,  it  was  some- 
thing tangible. 

Lizzie  put  out  her  hand,  and  found,  lying 
hidden  close  against  the  caster,  a  glass  button. 
She  meant  to  put  it  in  her  pocket,  to  give  to 
Mademoiselle  upon  the  first  opportunity ;  but 
Vi  suddenly  called  her  from  her  bedroom. 

"  Do,  please,  Price,  come  and  find  my  gloves 
for  me." 

To  search  for  the  missing  gloves,  Lizzie 
popped  down  the  button  on  the  toilet-table. 

•*  Oh,  what  a  pretty  button  I  Why,  how 
did  you  get  that  ?  I  know  it ! "  exclaimed  the 
child. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  pretty  shiny  buttons  on 
great-g'an'pa's  old  coat,  we  dress  up  in,  out  of 
the  chest,"  cried  Lil,  looking  at  it. 

Lizzie  was  going  to  say  where  she  had  found 
it;  but  a  sudden  thought  checked  her.  The 
ghost,  as  she  had  seen,  or  thought  she  had 
seen  him,  walked  in  such  an  attire.  Was 
there  any  connection  between  him  and  the 
old  clothes  in  the  ancient  chest? 

"  I  shall  tell  mother  Ma'amzelle  's  locked  the 
chest  and  won't  let  us  dress  up,"  added  Lil. 

Another  flash  through  Lizzie's  mind.     Why 

was  Mademoiselle  so  particular  that  those  old 

clothes  should  not  be  touched,  and  how  came 

the  button  in  her  room  ? 

It  all  seemed  strange,  but  suspicious.    Lizzie 


popped  the  button  in  her  pocket,  but  said  not 
a  word  about  it. 

That  afternoon  the  visitors  arrived.  They 
brought  a  quantity  of  trunks— the  luggage 
cart  had  to  go  twice  to  the  station  to  fetch 
them — Lizzie  heard,  fo;  to-morrow  was  the 
big  coming-of-age  ball  at  the  Duke's. 

Down  in  the  servants'  hall  at  tea-time  no- 
thing else  was  talked  of  but  Lady  de  Lacey, 
her  looks,  and  her  dresses.  From  her  maid 
wonderful  stories  filtered  through  about 
her  marvellous  costumes  and  her  still  more 
magnificent  diamonds.  For  all  which  gossip 
poor  Lizzie  was  thankful,  since  it  took  the 
attention  of  her  fellow-servants  off  herself. 
As  for  James  Skene,  he  seemed  entirely  ab- 
sorbed in  the  description  of  Lady  de  Lacey's 
riches,  or,  perhaps,  Lizzie  thought,  he  was 
angry  with  her  for  having  scouted  his  offer, 
and  would  now,  she  hoped,  leave  her  severely 
alone. 

When  Lizzie  went  up  to  clear  away  the 
schoolroom  tea,  she  found  the  twins  in  a  wild 
state  of  delight. 

"  Please  tidy  our  hairs.  Price.  Quick, 
quick  I " 

"We're  going  down  to  the  drawing-room 
now,  to  see  the  company,  and  then  what  do 
you  think  ?  " 

"  Aunt  Sybil 's  begged  for  us  to  come  down 
to  dessert,  and  go  in  the  drawing-room  after 
dinner.  Fancy,  only  fancy  !  We  shall  be  ever 
so  late,  for  there's  to  be  music.  Isn't  she  a 
nice  auntie  ?  "   added  Vi,  capering  round. 

"  Oh  I  I  'm  so  happy  !  I  love  everybody, 
even  Ma'amzelle,"  cried  Lil.  **  Fancy  I  she 
didn't  mind  our  sitting  up.  Really,  she  isn't 
bad  sometimes." 

The  children  were  so  excited  that  it  was 
difficult  for  Price  to  get  them  dressed  for 
dessert.  They  would  hardly  stand  still,  and, 
as  fast  as  one  was  arranged,  the  other  had 
rumpled  her  hair  and  crumpled  her  sash. 

But,  at  last,  they  were  ready — much  too 
soon,  of  course.  Lizzie  watched  them  slowly 
and  sedately  descend  the  gallery  and  the 
jgreat  stairs,  on  their  way  to  wait  in  the 
drawing-room  till  they  were  sent  for  to 
dessert,  a  pretty  little  pair. 

Then  Mademoiselle  called  her  from  the 
schoolroom  : 
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"  I  do  not  want  any  supper,  Price.  I  have 
one  of  my  imgravnjM.  I  go  myself  to  bed. 
You  need  not  mount  here  till  ze  demoiseUea 
vant  you." 

As  Lizzie  passed  the  dining-room,  dinner 
being  in  full  swing,  and  a  babble  of  many 
voices  coming  through  the  oft  opened  and 
shut  door.  Pipkins  came  out.  The  old  man 
was  in  a  great  state  of  fuss,  and  cumbered 
with  much  serving. 

"That  ass,  James!"  he  gprumbled;  "gone 
and  cut  his  finger  so  bad  he's  had  to  leave 
the  room  ;  can't  have  him  wait  with  his  hand 
tied  up.  Lucky  I  got  in  extra  men  for  this 
week." 

Lizzie,  anxious  to  be  out  of  the  bustle  which 
reigned  down-stairs,  and  especially  to  be  free 
from  Louisa's  prying  questions  and  disagree- 
able reflections,  decided  to  take  her  work  up 
to  her  bedroom  and  spend  the  evening  there. 

She  had  to  make  up  her  mind,  too,  about 
the  future,  and  a  new  place— that  future 
which  seemed  so  blank  now  all  was  over 
between  her  and  George.  The  bitter  tears 
dropped  down  on  Lizzie's  darning  as  she 
reflected  on  what  she  had  lost,  the  honest 
love  she  had  spumed,  had  proved  herself 
unworthy  of. 

She  finished  the  stockings,  and  then  she 
remembered  a  terrible  rent  in  Vi's  morning 
frock— that  child  was  always  tearing  her 
clothes— which  must  be  mended  for  the  next 
day,  and  went  down  to  the  twins'  bedroom 
to  fetch  it. 

Just  as  she  laid  her  hand  on  the  swing 
door  and  opened  it  a  crack,  she  paused,  for 
she  thought  she  caught  the  sound  of  sing- 
ing in  the  rooms  below.  The  music  had 
evidently  beg^n  in  the  drawing-room.  But 
the  next  moment  her  ear  was  attracted  by 
a  slight  noise  nearer  at  hand. 

It  came  from  the  Red  Room  opposite,  and 
sounded  as  if  a  window  had  been  gently 
opened. 

Lizzie  knew  that  the  servants  were  all 
down-stairs,  and  the  visitors  in  the  drawing- 
room. 

"  That  *s  Mademoiselle,  with  her  migrainea, 
as  she  calls  them,  on  the  prowl  again.  I'll 
just  see  what  she's  up  to." 

Cautiously  Lizzie  peeped  through  the  crack 
of  the  swing  door.  Someone  must  have 
turned  the  gas  down,  for  the  gallery  was 
very,  very  dark. 

But  it  was  light  enough  for  her  horrified 
eyes  to  distinguish — the  ghost  I 

It  was  the  same  figure,  the  same  old  Court 
costume,  the  same  powder  wig.  With  stealthy 
glide  it  came  down  the  picture  gallery,  to- 
wards the  unseen  watcher. 

Lizzie  held  her  breath.  Her  heart  beat  so 
that  she  thought  all  the  house  must  hear 
it.     Then,    suddenly,     she     remembered     the 


button  in  her  pocket.  She  felt  it.  It  was  a 
small  thing,  but  tangible.  It  gave  her  courage 
and  steadied  her  nerves. 

Controlling  herself  by  a  mighty  effort,  she 
watched  the  ghost  pass  her,  cross  t^e  gallery 
and  vanish  through  the  half-open  door  of 
the  Red  Room. 

While  she  still  stared,  motionless,  her  eye 
glued  to  the  door-crack,  she  saw  the  Bed 
Room  door  very,  very  gently,  swing  to. 

Ghosts  do  not  shut  doors  after  them. 
Lizzie's  courage  returned. 

"  It  is  Mademoiselle,"  she  thought.  "  What 
can  she  want  in  Lady  de  Lacey's  room  ?  " 

On  tip-toe  she  stole  across  the  gallery, 
fearful  lest  a  creaking  board,  a  nutle  of  her 
gown,  should  betray  her  pgeeeace.  She 
reached  the  Red  Room  door.  What  hick! 
It  was  not  fastened.  Lizzie  ptished  it  noise- 
lessly open  the  least  little  crack,  and  iq[iplied 
her  eye  to  the  aperture. 

The  ghost  was  there,  sure  enough.  But  it 
was  a  live  ghost,  and  it  was  not  Made> 
moiselle ! 

It  was  a  man— a  short,  thick-set,  spare- 
faced  man,  whose  appearance  did  v  not  seem 
utterly  strange  to  Lizzie.  He  had  tlirown 
off  the  powder  wig,  and  his  cloae-cropped 
head  was  bending  over  Lady  de  Looey's 
dressing-table  close  to  the  wide-open  window, 
through  which  the  night  air  blew  ehilL 

Click  I  click  !  The  ghost  was  opening  and 
shutting  something — drawers,  boxes,  UusUfn- 
ings. 

Lizzie  stayed  to  hear  no  more.  She  stole 
away  on  tix>-toe.  In  her  alarm  sbe  hardly 
knew  which  way  she  was  taking.  But  when 
she  found  herself  on  the  great  staircase  she 
started  into  a  wild  run.  In  the  hall  she 
stumbled  against  Sir  Frederick  Lacey  and 
some  of  the  other  gentlemen  on  their  way 
from  the  dining-room  to  join  the  ladies  in 
the  drawing-room. 

**  Oh  !  Please— Sir  Frederick,  sir— ghost- 
burglars  —  Lady  Lacey*s  room  I  "*  gasped 
Lizzie,   breathless  ;   **  her  things " 

In  a  twinkling  Sir  Frederick  was  off  up 
the  stairs  to  the  Red  Room.  Lizzie  was 
following  him,  when  she  suddenly  stopped. 

"  Oh  I  sir,  here— this  way."  And  she  de- 
tained two  other  gentlemen,  who  were  pre- 
paring to  rush  after  their  host.  "They'll 
get  out— by  the  leads— on  to  the  terrace — this 
way  —  catch  them  !  Here,  Rolte  **  —  and  she 
called  to  the  hired  waiter,  who  had  just 
come  out  of  the  drawing-room  with  a  tray  of 
coffee-cups.  "  Here— put  that  down — call  Pip- 
kins— James — there  are  burglars " 

Rolte  stared  at  her,   open-mouthed. 

"  Mr.  Pipkins,  he  's  down-stairs  ;  James, 
dunno,   ain't  seen  him  since " 

The  others  left  him  standing  there,  and  fol- 
lowed Lizzie  on  to  the  terrace.    HelterAelter 


!■  Ike  hall  ihe   Btambled  asilflil  Sir   Frederkk  Uc«y. 
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in  the  dark  they  stumbled  against  a 
ladder,  set  up  against  the  leads  of  the 
drawing  -  i*ooni  big  window  and  neai*ly 
knocked  over  a  man  standing  near  it,  who 
promptly  vanished  into  the  night. 

Then  there  ensued  a  ringing  of  bells  all 
over  the  house,  a  screaming  and  a  shouting. 

"  I  *ve  got  one  here  all  right  I "  yelled  Sir 
Frederick,  from  his  wife's  room.  "  Look  out 
down  below — don't  let  any   escape  !  " 

The  ladies,  terrified,  poured  up  into  the 
Red  Room.  Lizzie  followed.  She  beheld  her 
"  ghost "  in  his  Court  suit,  prone  upon  the 
ground,  and  two  gentlemen  kneeling  on  him 
to  prevent  his  escaping. 

**  Oh,  my  ^amonds  I  My  tiara  !  "  screamed 
Lady  de  Lacey. 

She  rushed  to  her  toilet-table,  to  her  jewel- 
box.  It  had  been  prised  open  and  the  velvet 
cases  which  contained  her  valuable  diamond 
ornaments  were  scattered  on  the  floor.  Lady 
de  Lacey  picked  them  up  one  after  another 
with  cries  of  dismay ;  for  every  one  of 
them  was  empty! 

"  Search  the  terrace,  the^  gardens !  "  cried 
Sir  Frederick ;  "  there  have  been  accom- 
plices  " 

Armed  with  every  available  lantern,  the 
men-servants  scattered  all  over  the  terrace 
and  gardens,  while  a  groom  galloped  off  post- 
haste to  the  nearest  police-station.  But  in 
vain.  Though  the  ground  were  searched 
half  the  night,  not  a  sign  of  any  burglar 
was  discovered  other  than  the  gentleman  in 
the  masquerade  costmne  in  the  Red  Room. 

The  twins  had  naturally  followed  their 
mother  and  aunt  up-stairs  &om  the  drawing- 
room  when    the  first  alarm  W£U9  given. 

But  Mrs.  Musgrave,  wishing  to  spare  them 
fright,  dragged  them  towards  the  school- 
room,  calling  at  the  same  time  to  Lizzie — 

**  Heit?,  Price ;  take  the  young  ladies 
away — to  Mademoiselle — put  them  to  bed. 
Stay  with  them,  keep  them  quiet.  Darlings, 
mother  wiU  come  to  you  directly.  Here, 
Mademoiselle  I  Mademoiselle  I  *'  And  she 
knocked  at  the  door  of  the  governess's  bed- 
room. 

The  door  opened  slowly.  Mademoiselle, 
a  weird  object  in  night  attire,  asked 
sleepily—" 

"What  I  hear?  Madame,  it  is  not  i?i- 
endie  ?  "     And  she  screamed. 

"  No,  no  ;  no  fire  I  Here,  Price,  she 's  half 
asleep,  yonju  take  the  children,"  and  Mrs. 
Musgrave  ran  back  again  to  the  Red  Room. 

Pipkins,  his  scanty  grey  locks  almost 
standing  on  end  with  an  unwonted  excite- 
ment and  consternation  so  foreign  to  his 
habits,  met  lus  mistress  in  the  gallery  : 

•*  Please,  ma'am,  but  I  think  you  ought  to 
know,  but  I  can't  find  James,  the  footman, 
anywhere,  and  no  one  has  seen  anything  of 


him  since  the  middle  of  dinner,  when  he 
was  obliged  to  leave  the  room,  saying  he 
had  cut  his  hand  badly." 


CHAPTER     X. 

UNMASKBD. 

BY  noon  next  day  Thorleigh  Court  was 
in  the  possession  of  the  police,  and 
a  London  detective  was  conferring 
with  Sir    Frederick  and  Lady  Laoey. 

"  I  guess  it 's  no  use  your  having  cap- 
tured the  thief,  if  you  can't  find  my 
jewels!"  the  latter  exclaimed  indignantly  to 
Mr.  Merton,  of  the  Criminal  Investigation  De- 
partment. "  There 's  my  tiara,  my  fathers 
wedding  present,  equal  to  that  of  any  British 
duchess,  not  to  speak  of  my  strings  of  pearls 
and  my  pendant  and  brooches]  Some  other 
fellow  went  off  with  them  and  is  just  knock- 
ing around,  and  you've  caught  the  wrong 
man." 

"  M'  lady,  we  are  on  the  track  of  all  these. 
You  have  given  us  a  full  description.  And 
now  for  the  other  fellow— there  are  only 
the  footmarks  of  one  on  the  borders.  Sir 
Frederick,  I  must  see  everyone  in  the  house— 
everyone." 

This  was  done.  But  first  Pipkins  explained 
the  disappearance  of  James  Skene,  who  had 
qot  turned  up  again,  and  Mr.  Merton  asked  a 
good  many  questions  about  that  yoimg  man, 
and  made  notes  and  sent  wires.  After  that, 
while  one  after  another  the  servants  passed 
before  him,  Mrs.  Musgrave  came  in  to  ask 
if  it  was  necessary  that  he  should  see  the 
governess. 

'*  Poor  Mademoiselle  is  ill  with  a  swollen 
face." 

"French,  is  she?"  asked  the  detective. 
"  Been  with  you  long  ?  " 

**  Quite  recently.  But  she  came  to  me 
highly     recommended     personally     by     Lady 

B and    from    Madame    Brossard's    Home 

for  Foreign  Governesses,   a    most  respectable 
place." 

'*  Madame  Brossard,  eh  ?  "  and  the  detec- 
tive pricked  up  his  ears.  **  I  think  I  had 
better  see  her.    What  is  her   name  ? " 

"M^lanie  Tacherot." 

The   detective  started  in  his  chair. 

"  I  will  certainly  see  her,"  he  muttered, 
with  a  forced  sang-froid^  proceeding  to  her 
room. 

But  there  was  not  much  of  Mademoiselle 
to  be  seen.  Her  face,  besides  being  almost 
buried  in  her  piUows,  was  swathed  in  a 
shawl,  and  she  was  grumbling  fearfully. 

*'But  zis  is  shameful,  zis  does  not  do  itself, 
to  make  come  ze  a^ent  of  pollis  in  my 
chamber — me,  who  suffer  with  zLb  ^pou- 
vantable  mal  de  dents  T* 
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Mr.  Merton  smiled  sardonically. 

**  I  ^vill  not  intnide  any  longer,  M'anizelle 
Rosa  Dubois/*  he  remarked,  and  left  the 
room. 

In  the  gallery  he  turned  to  Mrs.  Musgrave. 

*'  I  am  afraid,  madam,  that  you  have 
been  the  victim  of  a  deep-laid  plot.  The 
lady  in  there,  from  whom  I  will  relieve  you 
dii-ectly  her  *  toothache '  allows  it,  is  *  wanted ' 
for  another  little  piece  of  business.  Her 
name  is  Rosa  Dubois." 

"  Impossible  I  "  gasped  Mrs.  Musgi-ave.  "  I 
had  a  personal  character " 

"Of  M^lanle  Tacherot.  That  young  woman 
did  indeed  start  to  come  to  you  about  a 
fortnight  ago;  but,  at  the  same  time,  Dubois 
left  the  Home  where  they  both  were,  or 
rather,  I  should  say,  was  turned  out,  for 
reasons  I  need  not  now  enter  into.  It  was 
undei-stood  she  wais  returning  to  Paris.  She 
and  Tacherot  took  a  cab  together  to  Victoria 
Station,  and  the  latter  a  ticket  for  your 
station.  Of  the  other — Dubois— we  have  lost 
sight  till  to-day.  Tacheixjt  was  found  on  the 
line  in  a  lonely  place  some  time  after  hei' 
train  had  passed,  evidently  drugged,  and 
suffering  from  severe  concussion.  She  was 
taken  to  the  hospital,  and  only  two  days  ago 
recovered  sufficiently  to  state  that  she  had 
been  drugged  by  her  fellow-traveller,  she 
thought,  and  thrown  out  of  the  train,  after 
being  robbed  of  all  clue  to  her  identity." 

"  Oh,  my  poor  childi'en  1  "  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Musgrave.  "  That  I  should  have  handed  them 
over  to  such  a  wretch  !  But  why  should  she 
do  it?" 

"  What  a  dreadful  story  !  "  remarked  I^ady 
de  Lacey.  "But  it  doesn't  help  me  to  get 
my  diamonds  back." 

"  Who  knows,  m'lady.  She  must  have  had 
some  reason  for  wishing  to  get  a  footing  in 
your  house." 

"  I    always    somehow    thought  she  did  not 

seem  quite  so  nice  a  person    as    Lady    B 

described,"  groaned  Mrs.  Musgrave ;  **  and 
the  poor  dear  children  never  liked  her." 

**  I  should  like  to  hear  more  of  her  move- 
ments since  she  has  been  here,"  said  Mr. 
Merton  as  they  passed  down-stairs  ;  "it  would 
be  rather  neat  if  we  could  run  her  in  for 
this  job,  too,"  he  muttered  as  if  to  himself 
with  a  smile  of  pleasiu-e.  "  Can  any  of  the 
servants  tell  me  anything?"  he  added. 

"  There 's  the  schoolroom  maid  who  has 
had  to  do  with  her,  rather  flighty,  but 
might  throw  some  light.  I  remember  now. 
Mademoiselle  it  was  who  brought  me  reports 
against  her  about  this  pseudo  -  ghost,  and 
wanted  me  to  get  rid  of  her.  Perhaps  the 
poor  girl  has  l)een  maligned.  Will  you  see 
her  ?  " 

Not  without  some  nervousness  Lizzie  en- 
tered    the   smoking-room    and    found    herself 
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lK»ing    scrutinised  by   the  detective's    piercing 
eye, 

"  You  have  not  l)een  here  long,  and  are 
leaving  directly,    I  understand." 

"Yes,   sir";  and  Lizzie  reddened. 

"  You  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  French 
governess,  I  am  told,  in  the  way  of  your 
duties.  Can  you  tell  me  of  anything  that 
would  throw  a  light  upon  any  connection  f)f 
hers  with  this  robbery  ?  " 

"Sir — I  haitUy  like— I  don't  hiww  anything 
— for   certain — I    may    l)e  wrong — I    shouldn't 

like    to    bring    an    innocent "    stammered 

Lizzie,  feeling  herself  in  a  terrible  fix. 

"You  need  have  no  scruple,"  smiled  the 
detective.  "The  woman  is  already  'wanted' 
by  the  police  for  a  case  of  assault  and  rob- 
bery, which  was  near  being  one  of  murder," 
he  added.     "You  may  safely  speak  out." 

"  Yes,  Price " — and  Mrs.  Musgrave  spoko 
kindly,  as  if  to  reassure  her — "  wo  have  just 
discovered  that  Mademoiselle  is  a  base  im- 
postor, who  has  come  into  this  house  under  an 
assumed  name,  and  with  stolen  credentials." 

Lizzie  gasped.  She  was  too  astounded  to 
ftnd  words ;  but,  gathering  herself  together, 
she  took  out  of  her  pocket  the  paste  button 
she  had  foimd,  and  i*elated  where  she  had 
found  it,  and  what  the  twins  had  said,  and 
of  their  grievance  with  Mademoiselle  about 
not  being  allowed  to  dress  up. 

Mi.  Merton^s  eyes  twinkled  as  he  examined 
the  t?utto.  Then  he  oidered  the  old  Court 
suit  in  whic.  ^e  burglar  had  been  captured 
to  be  brought  to  him.  The  other  buttons 
matched  it  exactly,  but  thei*e  was  one  missing 
on  the  right  arm  turned-back  cuff. 

Mr.   Merton  positively  chuckled. 

"  This  isn't  bad,"  he  vouchsafed.  "  Any 
more  to  say  ?  " 

Thus  encouraged,  Lizzie  told  of  Made- 
moiselle's scare  alx)ut  the  ghost,  and  of  how 
she  had  surprised  her  exploring  the  Red 
Room,  and  of  the  particular  notice  she  had 
taken  of  it  when  the  children  were  showing 
her  the  house,  of  her  remark  about  the 
window —all  these  little  things  coming  back 
now  to  her  memory  with  particular  signifi- 
cance. 

"I  never-  liked  her,"  said  Lizzie.  "  Then  that 
time  I  was  coming  home  up  the  avenue  in 
the  moonlight — and  saw  her— at  least,  we 
made  sure  it  was  her — talking  to  a  man — 
then  I  picked  up  a  glove,  and  she  had  lost 
one,   and  it  was  hers." 

"  We  ?  "  asked  the  detective  ;  "  were  you 
not  alone  ?  " 

Lizzie  hesitated  a  moment.  She  felt  Mrs. 
Musgrave  was  looking  at  her,   and   blushed. 

"  George  Barnes— he 's  under-gardener — was 
walking  home  with  me ;  we  had  been  to  see 
his  people." 

"  Can  he,   too,  describe  the  njan  a  little  ? " 
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Idzzie    nodded,    and    then,  aa    she  dreodod,  hasty  retreat,  and  Lixzie,  after  leaving  him 

they    called    George    Barnes    to    c;nrroborat«  a    minute    or    two    to   get   away    down    ths- 

what  she  had   said.  paas^e,  was  also  al>out  to  retire,  'wben  ^It^. 

There    was    little    work  doing  that  day  at  Mu^rave  called  her. 
Thorleigh  Court.     George  Barnes  was  speedily  "  Come     with     ine     to     my    nioming-n>">ai. 

ushered  into  the  detective's  pi-esence.  Price;  T  want  to  speak  to  you." 


There  was  »dc  buttoa  mlasliic  as  tbe  rlfhl  ara  cnlf.— /'.  1121. 


When  he  perceived  Lixzie,  he  l>eeanie  con- 
fused. Then  he  turned  away  so  that  he 
could  not  see  her,  and  awkwanlly,  and  with 
much  twiddling  of  hia  cap,  answered  with 
an   effort   the   questions   Merton   a-tked   him. 

Each  reply  had,  in  fact,  to  be  dug  out  of 
him,  as  it  were ;  but  in  the  end  Merton 
heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

"That  will  do.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my 
i(iind  that  you  and  your  young  woman  "  (here 
George  winced  as  if  he  had  been  hurt)  "  have 
made  it  clear  that  it  was  Mademoiselle  ui>- 
stairs  and  our  friend  Mr,  Ben  Screwe  you 
saw  together  under  the  tree.  A  very  lucky 
walk,  eh  ? "  with  an  attempt  at  facetioiiBneee 
which  was  wormwood  and  gall  to  the  pair 
concerned.  "  You  can  go  now.  Mra.  Mus- 
grave,   ma'aui.    may   I   send   off  a   wire  ? " 

Thankful     to     be    I'el  eased,    Barnes    ln-at    a 


The  twins  wei-e  in  full  possession.  Th^T 
had  Spent  a  troubled  night,  full  of  oi^l- 
mares,  though  Lizzie  had  sat  with  them  till 
quite  late  and  seen  them  asleep.  But  in  the 
morning,  first  on  account  of  Madenioise^e'9 
toothache,  and  then  on  ac<;ount  of  the  terribli' 
disclosures  respecting  her.  their  mother  had 
kept   them   safe   under  her  own    wing. 

"Oh  !  you're  not  going  to  send  us  away  I* 
Vi  cried ;  "  we  're  having  a  lovely  time,  play- 
ing with  all  Mot'ts  of  things  we  're  nerer  ipt 
play   with,   all  <iii   account  of   the   bu'glar ! " 

Lil  shuddered.   . 

"  But  they  have  taken  him  safe  away  itnd 
locke<l  him  up,  liaven't  they,  uiummy  ?  Bui 
jKMir  Auiitie  Sybil.  She's  been  c'ying  't-os 
she  can't  And  her  shiny  di'monds  and  won'i 
have   none  to   wear  at   the   party  to-night." 

Mrs.     Musgrave    sent    them     out     into     tb^" 
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drawing-room  to  their  aunt  for  a  few  moments, 
and  then,   turning  to  Lizzie — 

"  Price,   I  think  I  owe  you  an  apology." 

"  Oh,  ma'am  I  "  gasped  Lizzie.  / 

*•  When  I  spoke  the  other  morning  to  you 
I  did  so  upon  evidence  received  from  Made- 
moiselle. Having  now  found  out  what  sort 
of  a  person  Mademoiselle  really  is,  I  think, 
in  common  fairness,  I  ought  to  g^ve  yon  the 
chance  of  speaking  out  and  exculpating  your- 
self from  the  charges  brought  against  you." 

For  all  reply,  Lizzie's  nerves — already  over- 
taxed by  the  excitement  of  the  past  few 
hours,  and  further  strained  by  the  unexpected 
interview  with  George  Barnes — completely 
broke  down,   and  she  biu^t  into  tears. 

**  Don't  be  down-heai-ted,"  Mrs.  Musgrave 
said,  in  her  kindest  manner.  "I  want  to  be 
quite  fair  and  as  kind  as  I  can  to  you.  Sir 
Frederick  has  been  telling  me  that  it  was 
entirely  owing  to  your  cleverness  and  quick- 
ness, in  his  opinion,  that  the  burglar  was 
caught  at  all.  We  owe  you  very  much, 
Price.  80  now,  take  me  into  your  confidence, 
and  make  a  clean  breast  of  everything." 

Lizzie,  thus  encouraged,  asked  nothing 
better.  For  days  she  had  been  longing  for 
friendly  sympathy  about  that  shameful  scene 
with  Skene.  With  many  tears  she  blurted 
the  story  of  her  foolish  flirtation,  and  of  the 
mean  advantage  he  had  taken  of  her  that 
evening,  not  forgetting  that  she  felt  that 
both  Mademoiselle  and  Louisa  had  seen  it. 

Mrs.   Musgrave  looked  grave. 

"  You  have  been  at  times  evidently  too 
prone  to  have  your  head  turned  by  admira- 
tion, haven't  you.   Price?" 

''  Indeed  I  have,  ma'am.  I  get  carried  away 
all  in  a  moment;  but  I  did  try  to  be 
steadier,  as  I  promised  Mrs.  Joy  I  would." 

She  wished  she  could  tell  about  the  card- 
playing,  but  that  would  never  do.  It  would 
have  implicated  the  other  servants. 

"  You  will  not  be  annoyed  by  James  Skene 
any  moi-e,"  Mrs.  Musgrave  went  on ;  "he 
has  absconded,  so  f^r  as  we  can  know.  At 
all  events,  he  has  not  been  seen  since  last 
night.  One  of  the  gentlemen  tells  me  he 
ran  against  a  man  standing  by  the  ladder 
last  night  when  you  so  cleverly  led  them 
out  on  to  the  terrace.  It  may  have  been 
James.  Anyhow,  his  absence  looks  suspicious. 
You  may  very  probably  have  been  taken  in 
by  the  meretricious  attractions  of  an  un- 
principled man.  I  hope  it  will  be  a  lesson 
to  you.  For  my  part,  after  the  service  you 
have  done  us,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  you 
will  stay  on.  I  know  the  childi'en  ai-e  fond 
of  you,  and  when  I  think  of  what  they 
have  been  exposed  to " 

*•  Oh  !  ma'am,  you  're  very  kind.  I  did  not 
want  to  leave  at  all.  It  ahali  be  a  lesson 
to    me,    indeed    it  shall  I "   exclaimed  lizzie. 


feeling  a  great  weight  lifted  oflf  her  mind, 
and  at  least  an  inch  taller. 

"  And  what  does  Barnes  say  about  the 
afiCair?"  asked  Mrs.  Musgrave,  with  a  smile. 

"  Oh  !  ma'am,"  and  the  tears  welled  up  in 
Lizzie's  eyes  again  and  her  lips  quivered, 
"  he  will  never  speak  to  me  again !  And 
indeed,  ma'am,  I  deserve  it";  and  she  left 
the  room  in  bitter  tears. 


CHAPTER    XI. 

lizzie's   EnrBS   are   opened. 

/[^jXY  the  evening  Mademoiselle  Rosa 
|-^  Dubois — ^to  give  her  real  name — had 
WJ  been  removed  in  a  fly  in  the  cus- 
tody of  a  policeman. 
In  the  hopes  of  mitigating  her  sentence  on 
the  other  charge,  the  wretched  woman,  be- 
fore she  left,  had  made  a  clean  breast  of 
her  complicity  in  the  robbery  at  Thorleigh 
Court.  In  London,  being  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances (she  had  been  obliged  to  leave 
her  last  situation  without  a  character),  she 
had  come  across  Screwe  and  Co.  These  latter, 
with  their  eye  on  Lady  de  Lacey's  celebrated 
diamonds,  had  planned  a  great  corwp.  Lady 
de  Lacey's  visit  to  Thorleigh  Cr^-^H  for  the 
Duke's  grand  party  was  the  time  chosen  to 
carry  it  out.  Accomplices  in  the  house  were, 
however,  essential.  Mrs.  Musgrave's  adver- 
tisement for  a  French  governess  attracted 
their  attention,  and  it  was  suggested  to 
Rosa  Dubois  to  obtain  the  situation.  How 
she  succeeded  we  know. 

The  assistance  of  James  Skene,  the  new 
footman,  was  further  secured  by  promise  of 
a  good  commission  on  the  transaction.  That 
young  man  had  become  involved  in  debt  in 
his  last  place.  He  eagerly  snatched  at  the 
bribe  offered,  and  he  and  Mademoiselle  Dubois 
— Screwe  himself  taking  up  a  temporary  resi- 
dence in  a  lonely  cottage  by  the  Hammer 
Pond — began  to  lay  the  train  which  was  to 
explode  the  mine  directly  Lady  de  Lacey 
and  her  jewels  arrived  at  Thorleigh  Court. 

Lizzie  Price's  reviving  the  half-forgotten 
story  of  the  ghost  in  the  gallery  furnished 
Rosa  Dubois  with  a  means  of  introducing 
Screwe  into  the  house  unperceived,  and  also 
of  scaring  the  servants  from  the  locality  he 
selected  a^  the  scene  of  his  operations  at 
the  same  time.  The  accidental  discovery, 
through  the  twins,  of  a  disguise  suitable  for 
his  purpose  materially  helped  her.  At  night 
in  her  bedroom  she  made  up  an  old  Court 
costume  out  of  the  dressing-up  clothes,  which 
she  locked  away  during  the  day  in  a  chest, 
out  of  the  children's  reach,  unaware,  all  the 
time,  that  she  was  betrayed  by  the  missing 
button  which  had  rolled  under  the  bed. 
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What  did  trouble  her,  however,  was  that 
she  felt  sure,  from  Lizzie's  finding  her  glove 
in  the  avenue,  that  the  latter  had  spied  her 
and  Screwe  in  consultation  that  evening  under 
the  trees.  It  was  immediately  decided  that 
Lizzie  must  be  got  rid  of  off  the  pi*emises,  lest 
she  should  throw  suspicion  on  Mademoiselle. 
Unfortunately,  James  Skene's  inopixn-tune 
pencfiant  for  the  pretty  schoolroom  maid  got 
in  the  way.  He  declared  that  nothing  should 
be  said  or  done  to  injure  her  in  any  way, 
and  even  went  so  far.  in  his  folly,  as  to 
threaten  to  expose  the  whole  affair.  We 
know  how  his  own  mad  impulse  in  attempt- 
ing to  kiss  Lizzie  that  evening  by  the 
schoolroom  door  furnished  Mademoiselle  \*ith 
a  much-sought-for  pretext  for  maligning  her 
to  Mrs.   Musgrave. 

But  that'  lady's  unexpected  clemency,  in 
allowing  her  to  stay  on  till  her  month  was 
up,  disconcerted  the  conspirators  somewhat. 
It  was,  however,  too  late  to  draw  back. 
Such  an  opportunity  for  robbing  Lady  de 
Lacey  of  her  diamonds  as  that  of  her  visit 
to  Thorleigh  Court,  and  her  sleeping  in  the 
easily  accessible  Red  Room,  might  not  occur 
again.  The  die  was  cast.  The  attempt 
seemed  in  a  great  measure  to  have  succeeded. 
Mr.  Ben  Screwe  and  Mademoiselle  Dubois, 
indeed,  we"'  shattered  in  the  explosion  they 
had  caused,  out  Mr.  James  Skene  appeared 
to  have  got  off  safely  with  the  booty. 

Rosa  Dubois  was  removed  in  a  hysterical 
condition  of  tears,  screams,  jabbering^  and 
gesticulations,  varying  between  boiling  indig- 
nation and  cringing  despair. 

The  twins  executed  a  war  dance  of  delight 
over  her  departure,  of  the  true  reason  for 
which  they  were  kept  in  ignorance.  But 
their  little  heads  were  too  full  of  the  Duke's 
party,  and  of  their  mother's  and  aunt's  dresses 
for  the  occasion,  for  them  to  remember  to 
ask  inconvenient  questions. 

Their  ecstasy  partook  of  the  nature  of  awe 
when  they  were  allowed  down  in  the  drawing- 
room  before  dinner,  and  stood  wonderingly 
surveying  the  gorgeous  ladies. 

"  I  fink  you  look  lovely.  Aunt  Sybil,"  was 
Lil's  comment.  **  Your  hair  is  too  pi-etty 
and  too  thick  to  want  covering  up  with  a 
crown  and  things " ;  and,  to  the  consternation 
of  the  assembled  company,  the  child  turned 
and  surveyed  old  Mrs.  Debrass,  whose  scanty 
and  grizzled  locks  were  surmounted  by  an 
enormous  spray  of  brilliants,  which  attract^ni 
attention   to  what    should  have  been  hidden. 

**  Dear  child  !  "  hastily  put  in  Lady  de 
Lacey,  anxious  to  turn  attention  away  fi-om 
the  old  lady;  ^'you'i-e  just  a  vurry  sweet 
little  comforter,  but,  all  the  same,  I  should 
have  liked  to  have  a  braver  show  at  this, 
my  first  introduction  to  the  British  aris- 
tocracy,   and    I   don't   mind    owning    it,    for 


I  *m  just  dead  gone  on  diamonds.  Fred,  this 
is  a  slow  old  country  of  yours!  We  mani^pe 
things  better  in  America.  The  police  would 
have  found  them  bv  now." 

**  We  shall  get  a  wii*e  to-mon-ow,  darling," 
put  in  her  husband  soothingly.  **to  tell  ns  to 
run  up  to  Scotland  Yard  and  claim  some  of 
the  pieces.  For  my  part,"  he  added  in  a  lower 
tone,  **  beauty  unadorned,  you  know " 

*'The  pieces!"  pouted  his  bride.  "Yes,  in- 
deed !  The  police  haven't  been  in  time  to  stop 
them  being  broken  up.  How  am  I  to  recog- 
nise my  stones  without  the  settings  ?  And 
the  designs  were  the  vurry  newest  things 
Paris  has  produced  this  fall  !  " 

Happily  for  her  equanimity,  dinner  was 
then  announced,  and  the  brilliant  vision 
swept  away  from  the  twins'  admiring  gaze. 

The  next  morning,  when  Lizzie  went  up  to 
assist  them  at  their  toilettes,  she  found 
them  brimming  over  with  spirits. 

**  Isn't  it  just  jolly  to  think  that  old  Made- 
moiselle 's  gone  for  good  ? "    cried   VL 

*'And  no  lessons  I"  echoed  her  sister. 
"Mummy's  too  busy  with  visitors,  and  with 
seeing  about  finding  Aunt  Sybil's  diamonds 
to  be  able  to  get  a  new  gov.   yet." 

**  So  we'll  have  a  real  nice  time!  And 
you're  to  take  us  out  walking.  Price. 
That'll  be  nice.  Let's  go  soon:  it's  a  jolly 
morning,   and   I   want  to  get  out." 

It  was,  indeed,  a  perfect  late  autumn  day 
as  the  twins  and  Price  strolled  down  the 
avenue,  still,  and  with  the  sun  shining 
brightly.  The  woods  were  a  glory  of  russet 
and  bronze.  The  old  elms  tmder  which  they 
trod  had  already  added  their  quota  to  the 
"  flying  dust  of  the  golden  woodland."  The 
contrast  after  the  drizzle  and  murk  of  the 
few  past  days  was  striking,  and  Lizzie  could 
not  fail  to  feel  her  spirits  rise  in  consequence. 

AfUn^  all  the  excitement  she  had  passed 
through,  peace  seemed  to  steal  into  her  souL 
She  was  not  happy — she  felt  as  if  she  could 
never  be  really  "happy  again — but  she  felt 
soothed.  She  walked  on  alone,  thinking, 
thinking  sadly,  and  the  twins,  with  their 
dogs  and  their  hoops,  raced  in  front.  Till 
too  late  she  did  not  perceive  that  thfy  werv 
close  upon  the  south  gate,  and  that  old 
Barnes,  sitting  at  his  post  of  observation, 
was  sure  to  notice  their  approach. 

To  make  matters  worse,  Lil  turned  and 
called   to  her  : 

"  Price,  I  'm  going  in  to  talk  to  old  Barnes 
and  find  out  what  he  'd  like  for  a  Christmas 
present.  We  always  make  him  a  Christmas 
present,  and  it  sometimes  takes  an  awful 
long  while  !  " 

Before  Lizzie  could  remonstrate,  Vi  had 
run  off  after  her  sister,   calling  : 

"  Gome  in.  Price,  and  see  Mrs.  Barnes. 
She  makes  such  'licious  cakes  and  tofifv !  ** 
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Thp  old  man  had  evidently  givfn  whi-iuur 
of  their  appruacli.  for  the  tiukling  of  a  bell 
was  heard,  awd  Mrs,  Barnes  came  UuiTying 
to   welcome   hep  little   vIsitiifK. 

When  she  perceived  wlio  was  with  them, 
she  paused  a  moment,  as  it  nndecided,  mid 
looked  hehind  her  to  the  window.  Happily 
the  twins  were  already  in  |M)s.session  of  old 
Barnes,  who  had  turned  away,  and  was 
cackling  with  them,  as  happy  as  any  child. 
Seeing  this,  Mrs.  Biimes  clutched  Lizzie's 
1  if  she  would  cry, 
I  wantt'd  a  word  with  you. 
'  how  on  airth  to  manage, 
that  wt  agin  you !  You 
■orrited  I  've  been  'tween  the 
put  out  with  you  that, 
name  come  up  alHnil  this 
burglary  business,  he  went  on  shameful,  and 
nothink  'ud  atop  him  j  while  my  pixir  boy" 
(and  Mrs.  Barnes  wiped  ht'r  eyes  with  hev 
apron),  "why,  it's  been  enough  to  break  one's 
heart  to  see  him  going  about,  mum  and  dumb 
as  any  fleh,  not  a  -word  to  throw  to  a  dog, 
not  a  l&ugh  in  him  (him  as  is  alius  ao  cheery), 
and.    whenever    yoii    was    talked    about,    just 


hand  and  looked  t 

"  Oh,  my  dear ! 
and  I  didn't  km 
for  Barnes,  he ': 
can't  think  how  w 
two.  Barnes  so 
whenever     your 


walking  out,  as  if  he  couldn't  bc.'tr  to  sit  still 
and  hear  your  name  mentioned." 

Here  Mw*.  Barnes  paused  for  luck  of  breath, 
as   usual,   and   wiped  her  eyes   again. 

Liztiie  hardly  knew  what  to  say,  or,  rather, 
how  to  s;iy  it.  One  cannot  bai*  one's  soul, 
lacerated  with  pain,  on  llie  road  in  bixiad 
daylight,  at  the  top  of  one's  vi>if;e,  when  the 
baker's  cai't  is  approaching.  But  her  woe- 
begone expression  served  liy  way  of  reply. 

"  For  pity's  sake,  my  dear,"'  Mrs.  Barnes 
continued,  "don't  take  on  s().  I  can't  al«!ar 
it  I  I  've  alius  likeil  you,  and  /  haven't 
believed,  no,  not  one  quai'ter  of  the  stories 
that's  been  flyin'  a>K>ut  through  that  footman 
fellow  and  Ijouisa  the  h<iuseuiaid.  Not  that 
it's  alt  for  your  own  sake.  I'll  be  quite 
open  with  you  on  that  point.  My  boy  is  my 
boy,  and  he  comes  fust  with  me.  Oeorge, 
he 's  been  a  good  son  all  his  life,  and  I  've 
never  grudgod  him  aught  he  wanted,  and  I  've 
got  it  for  him,  if  I  could.  Why  !  "  she  ex- 
claimed, laying  ber  hand  on  the  girl's  arm, 
"  if  you  'd  taken  m'  lady's  di'monds  yourself, 
and  George  still  cared  for  you,  I  'd  stick 
to  you.  Btit  it  ain't  as  bad  as  that.  Gome 
in  quick,  before  he  spied  you  're  here,  and 
see    if    vou    can't    get   i-ouiid   father,  and  ail 
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may  be  well  yet,"  she  added.  With  which 
she  dragged  Lizzie  into  the  house,  and  up  to 
old  Bames*s  chair. 

The  old  man  looked  up  a  moment  unde- 
cidedly, as  if  making  an  effort  to  remember. 
Then  he  gave  a  grunt  of  disapproval. 

**0h!  it*s  you,  is  it?  I  forget  your  name, 
but  I  mind  all  about  yer  now.  Well,  there 
is  fine  doings  of  that  young  jackanapes  that 
you've  thrown  over  my  lad  for.  Robbery  1 — 
and  by  one  of  the  servants,  too !  Never  such 
a  thing  known  in  the  fambly  afore,  and  I  've 
been  in  the  place,  man  and  boy,  nigh  these 
seventy  year.  Fine  fellar  that  yoimg  man, 
eh?^    And  he  grunted  again. 

Lizzie  did  not  know  what  to  say,  how  to 
take  the  old  man's  outburst.  She  simply 
stood  there  and  hung  her  head. 

"  Come,  come,  father  I "  put  in  the  wife, 
judging  what  was  passing  by  the  old  man's 
face  and  manner.  "You  mustn't  be  too  hard 
*pon  her.  She's  young  and  pretty,  and  per- 
haps others  than  George  thought  so,  too ; 
and  she  couldn't  help  it,  could  she?" 

"  Young  and  pretty  I  So  she  be,  bless  me  I 
— so  she  be.  But  there's  as  good  fish  in  the 
sea  as  ever  came  out  of  it.  There's  g^rls  in 
the  parish,  I  tell  George,  to  be  had  for  the 
axin' :  no  need  for  him  to  go  about,  off  his 
feed  and  coat-starin',  so  to  say,  for  the  sake 
o'  one  more  than  'nother.  Indoor  servant  I 
Pshaw  1  Throwed  my  boy  over  for  a  foot- 
man, as  is  only  fit  to  hold  the  reins  when 
the  'osses  is  a-standin'  still  I  But,  bless  my 
soul  I  whatever  be  she  a-cry in'  for  ?  " 

Lizzie  could  bear  it  no  longer.  The  little 
room  had  become  misty,  and  she  sank  down 
on  the  window  seat  and  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

"There  now,  you  cruel  gaby  I  Made  her 
cry,  poor  child  I "  snapped  Mrs.  Barnes. 

Lizzie  looked  up.  It  was  a  very  miserable, 
but  withal  very  sweet,  little  face  that  looked 
into  the  old  man's. 

**No,  it's  not  his  fault;  he '6  quite  right. 
You  speak  true,  Mr.  Barnes.  I — I've  behaved 
real  bad — to  George.  I  deserve  every  word  you 
say.  I— I'm  not  f — fit  for  George  to  think 
of — any  more "    And  she  sobbed  aloud. 

The  old  man  gazed  at  her  in  silence,  as  if 
slowly  taking  in  what  she  said.  Then  his 
hand  felt  for  hers  and  drew  her  towards  him. 

"Don't  'ee,  now  1  don't  'eel"  he  muttered, 
quite  gently.  **  I  didn't  mean  to  be  hard 
'pon  ye— 'pon  my  word,  1  didn't!  I  say,  now, 
don't  'ee  take  on  I    Come,  come,  now ! " 

"Say  ye  forgive  her,  father,"  put  in  the 
wife.  "She's  but  a  bit  of  a  thing  yet,  and 
George  so  set  on  her.    Say  ye  forgive  her " 

"  I — I  don't  deserve  to  be  forgiven.  I  've 
treated  George  shameful.  And  he  so — so — so 
—oh!  I  shall  never  forgive  myself,  and  I 
shall  never  be  ha— happy  any  m — more " 


The  old  man  put  out  his  hand«  and  gently 
stroked  her  hair. 

"You're  too  young  and  too  pretty  to  talk 
like  that,  my  lass.  Come,  dry  yer  eyes," 
and  he  patted  her  wet  cheek,  "  and  teU  that 
to  George  and  see  what  he  says.  He*s  a 
good  lad,  is  G^eorge,  and  he  deserves  a  pretty 
wife ;  but  don't  'ee  cry  no  more  now." 

"And  I  forgive  you  any  worry. you  caused 
my  boy,  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart,"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Barnes,  divining  how  m&tters 
were  going.  She  raised  up  Lizzie  and,  clasp- 
ing her  to  her  bosom,  gave  her  a  kiss.  "  If 
you  '11  only  make  him  happy  again." 

Lizzie  smiled  through  her  tears,  and  then  the 
twins  entered  from  the  kitchen,  where  they 
had  been  admiring  a  new  brood  of  kittens. 

"Price,"  they  exclaimed,  "we're  ready  to 
go  now.  Good-bye,  Barnes— good-bye,  Mrs. 
Barnes!"  they  shouted.  "We'U  send  you  a 
pair  of  muffetees  for  Christmas — each  of  us 
will  knit  one,  and  I  only  hope  they  11  match ! " 
with  which  they  collected  their  dogs  and  their 
hoops,  and  tore  off  down  the  avenue. 

As  they  passed  under  the  elms,  Lizzie,  look- 
ing across  the  park,  saw  George  coming  home 
to  dinner.  The  twins  were  holding  a  consult- 
ation at  the  front  door  wh^n  Lizzie  came  up. 

"Price,"  Vi  said,  "after  lunch  we  want  to 
go  into  the  garden.  We  are  going  to  play 
at  dressing-up.  Lil  must  hav6  a  bouquet. 
Aunt  Sybil  had  one  last  night.  Perhaps  we 
may  still  find  a  few  flowers  in  the  garden. 
If  not,  we  miist  just  coax  Mangles." 

So,  after  lunch,  they  all  went  out,  and  first 
to  the  rosery.  There  were  a  few  wretched- 
looking -buds  here  and  there,  and  only  one 
rather  forlorn-looking  fully-opened  rose,  which 
Vi  picked  and  stuck  in  Price's  jacket.  Then 
they  turned  towards  the  terrace. 

Under  the  old  deep-red  south  wall  Mrs. 
Musgrave  had  a  favourite  border,  where  she 
loved  to  grow  old-fashioned  flowers,  in  har- 
mony with  the  brickwork.  A  few  of  these— 
Michaelmas  daisies,  and  the  like— had  hitherto 
defied  the  rain,  the  wind,  and  still  bloomed 
among  the  wreckage ;  but  Mangles's  tidy  eye 
had  already  decreed  their  desti*uction. 

As  the  twins  and  Lizzie  turned  the  comer 
of  the  wall  they  came  suddenly  upon  a  man 
bending  over  the  fiower  border,  cutting  down, 
clearing,  gathering  up  the  dead  leaves. 

He  raised  himself  and  looked  up.  It  was 
George  Barnes. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

AND    IJL8T. 

LIZZIE  stopped   short,  and  George  Barnes 
paused,    spade    in    hand ;     but    befoi^e 
J    either   had   time  to   think  what   tliey 
were    going    to    say,     or     how    they 
were  going'  to  act,   the  twins  broke  in — 


An  Honest  I.over. 


Ocorie  d railed  up  the  parcel. 


"  What  a  shanie  1     Clearing    awity   the   last 
of  the  flowers,   Baroea  ?  " 
"Oh,  please  do  wait!    That  nire  hig  whiU- 

"ThatWt  of  anapdragon  -I  wiimi  have  itl" 

"It's  in  a  great  mess,  rush,"  said  Oeorge, 
touching  his  cap,  "and  missus  don't  lili«  it  so 
untidy  near  the  house,"  and  he  fell  to  work 
again,  with  increased  vigoui',  to  hide  bis  em- 
liarrassment,  "  Them  burglars  have  been 
tvampliuf;  about  here  even,"  he  went  on,  as, 
liehind  a  cluiup  of  Michaelmas  daisies,  he 
came  upon  a  patch  o(  earth  evidently  newly 
trodden  down;  "or,  maybe  it's  the  police— 
they  measured  all  the  footmarkM,  and  took 
the  pattern  of— of  -the  footman's  hoots  he 
left  behind." 

"  Fancy  1  "  gasped  Vi,  open-mouthed,  paus- 
ing in  the  a<;t  of  breaking  off  a  spray ; 
"and   did   they   fit?" 

"  I  believe  as  how  they  did,  luiss,"  i-eplied 
Geoi^,  hut  it  was  at  Lizzie  that  he  stole  a 
sidelong  glance  as  he  spoke. 

The  girl  bent  her  eyes  t<i  the  gi'Oiind  and, 
turning  away   her  head,    coloured   deeply. 

"  Only  to  think,"  remai'ked  Vi,   "  how  very. 


very  'ticklar  and  careful  one  should  be  if 
one  is  ft  burglar ! " 

Geoi^  could  not  help  a  smile,  and  then 
he  proceeded  to  apply  the  spade  to  the  newly 
ti'odden-down  ground. 

"  Hullo  1  what's  this?"  he  exclaimed,  as  the 
tool  suddenly  disturbed  something  beneath. 

"What's  what?"  asked  Lil.     "Why,  brown 

"  Brown  paper  don't  gi-ow  in  a  herbaceous 
border,   uitss.     It's  a   parcel." 

And  George  suddenly  sank  on  his  knees 
and  commenced  grubbing  with  his  hands. 

"  A  parcel " 

■■A   cloth " 

"  Aod  something  inside  I  "  cried  the  twins 
and  Lizzie  in  succession,  as  they  eagerly 
looked   over  his  shouldera. 

George  dragged  up  the  parcel,  tore  open 
the  paper— 

"  Oh  I  " 

There  was  a  simidtjuieoiis  expi'essioii  of  as- 
tonishment  from   all   the   onlookei-s. 

Lady  de  Ijicey's  diamonds— tiara,  bi-oocbes, 
pearls,  string  nccklace^dinimed,  indeed,  from 
damp,  biit  intact— fell  out  upon  the  mould. 
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"  Well,  to  he  sure !  "  was  George's  exclam- 
ation, and  he  pushed  his  cap  back  and 
scratched  his  head  bewilderedly. 

Lizzie  stared  at  the  jewels  as  if  she  hardly 
knew  what  they   were. 

The  twins  were  the  first  to  recover. 

"  Oh,   how  nice  I  "  shrieked  Vi. 

**  Auntie     Sybil     will     be     glad  I "     echoed 

**  Let 's  go  and  tell  her,  quick  I "  and  in 
jui  instant  thev  were  off  across  the  terrace. 

Lizzie,  womanlike, '  leaving  George  to  stare 
at  things  the  like  of  which  he  had  probably 
never  seeA  befoi'e,  knelt  down  beside  him, 
and,  spreading  her  pocket-handkerchief  on 
the  ground,  began  carefully  to  pick  up  each 
ornament  and  place  it  in  it. 

They  were  both  so  overwhelmed  with  the 
discovery  that  had  been  made  that  they  had 
each  quite  forgotten  about  themselves. 

**Give  me  your  handkerchief,"  said  Lizzie. 
"Mine's  too  small." 

*It    was    the   firat   word  she  had  spoken    to 
him,  but  she  did  not  meet  his  look. 

George  fumbled  in  his  pocket,  drew  out  an 
immense  red-and-yellow  work-a-day  hand- 
kerchief of  cheerful  design,  and  spread  it 
out  beside  Lizzie's  white  one. 

She  took  the  tiara  in  her  little  hand  and 
laid  it  on  George's  handkei-chief.  Then,  some- 
how or  other — they*  neither  ever  quite  knew 
how— George's  big,  brown,  horny  hand  of 
lal)oiu'  got  in  the  way. 

The  touch  was  electrical. 

He  saw  the  colour  flood  her  cheek  and  neck,' 
and  the  big  hand  abruptly  closed  upon  and 
im prisoned  the  little  one. 

Lizzie  tried  to  drag  it  away,  while  with 
her  other  hand  she  picked  up  a  glittering 
brooch  and  dropped  it  by  the  tiara. 

George's  other  hand  intervened,  also  cap- 
tured Lizzie's  left,  popped  hers  one  upon  the 
other,  and  held  them  fast  between  his. 

**  Lizzie  I " 

The  hands  ceased  to  struggle,  and  lay  quiet 
within  the  powerful  grasp.  But  still  she  did 
not  look  up  at  him. 

**  Lizzie,  I  've  been  an  idiot  —  worse,  a 
bnit^  ! " 

Her  head  sank  lower  on  her  bi*east,  and  his 
bent  down  close  to  it. 

Her  mouth  quivered. 

He  drew  her  gently  to  him,  and,  at  last, 
vshe  raised  her  eves  to  his. 

**0h,  George!    Can  you  ever  forgive  me?" 

There  was  no  audible  answer.  But  his  lips 
pressed  pa^ssionately  her  cheek,  her  mouth. 

Then  he  suddenly  released  her  and  sprang 
to  his  feet. 

There  came  across  the  ten^ace  a  sound  of 
v(nces,  and  tlie  twins,  followed  by  their  mother 
and  aunt    and  uncle,    came    hurrying   to    the 


spot.  Pipkins,  his  stray  grey  locks  raised  by 
the  wind,  bringing  up  the  rear. 

''It  seems  as  if  everything  was  here  all 
right,  m'  lady,"  said  Lizzie,  still  kneeling  over 
the  jewels  1x)  hide  her  confusion. 

**  My  1 "  was  Lady  de  Lacey's  nasal  exclama- 
tion, as  she  flopped  down  upon  her  knees  and 
clutched  her  recovered  treasiu^es  with  avidity. 

Her  husband  picked  up  the  cloth  that  lay 
among  the  brown  paper,  looked  at  each 
corner,  and  then  handed  it  silently  to  Pipkins. 

"Yes,  Sir  Frederick,"  remarked  the  butler, 
"one  of  my  best  glass  -  cloths  out  of  the 
pantry.  That  and  the  fitting  the  boot  to  the 
footmark  settles  the  question,  I  expect." 

Lady  de  Lacey  gathered  up  her  precious 
burden,  and,  followed  by  the  others  in  tri- 
umphal procession,  went  into  the  house. 

George  detained  Lizzie  behind  the  rest. 

"Give  me  this,"  he  said,  and  picked  the 
rose  out  of  her  jacket.  "Some  time  111 
tell  you  why." 

"  Meet  me  this  evening  by  the  back  door, 
and  I'll  come  out  when  IVe  taken  down  the 
tea-things."  And  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
a  smile  and  ran  away. 


There  is  little  more  to  tell. 

Mr.  James  Skene  was  arrested  shortly  after 
by  the  police  at  the  lonely  cottage  by  Uie 
Hammer  Pond,  thanks  to  Bosa  Dubois  having 
mentioned  that  the  same  had  been  the  hiding- 
place  of  Ben  Screwe.  He  was  awaiting  there 
an  opportunity  to  recover  the  booty  he  had 
been  obliged  hurriedly  to  bury.  His  complicity 
in  the  burglary  was  fully  established,  and  he 
was  sent  to  take  his  trial  with  the  quondam 
governess  and  the  hotisebreaker.  Each  got 
their  deserts ;  and,  in  the  Frenchwoman's  case, 
her  sentence  was  all  the  heavier,  because  she 
was.  at  the  same  assizes,  convicted  of  the 
assault  and  robbery  in  the  train  of  her  un- 
fortunate compatriot,  M^lanie  Tacherot. 

The  latter,  when  sufficiently  recovered,  came 
as  governess  to  Thorleigh  Comrt,  and  proved 
the  treasure  she  had  been  described. 

Lady  de  Lacey  forgot  all  aljout  her  disap- 
pointment at  the  Duke's  party  in  her  delight 
at  being  presented  at  the  next  drawing-room 
arrayed  in  all  her  glory,  and  at  reading  special 
mention  of  her  diamonds  in  all  the  papers. 

At  Christmas-time  there  was  a  wedding  in 
Cranston  Church,  and  Lizzie  was  the  bride. 
Flowers  being  not,  Tommy  Trafiford  and  Tiny 
Tim  performed  prodigies  of  valour  in  pelting 
the  happy  pair  with  rice. 

The  latter  went  to  live  at  the  South  Lodge 
with  the  old  people,  and  old  Barnes's  story  of 
how  his  pet  daughter-in-law  caught  the  burglar 
has  quite  superseded  his  old  version  of  the 
** ghost"  in  the  galleiy. 


SOME    NOTES    OF    A    SWEET    SINGER. 

AN     APPRECIATION     OF    THE     POEMS    OF    MRS.     ALEXANDER. 


By     Ella     MacMahon. 


F  Mrs.  Alex- 
a  n  d  e  r  '  s 
hymns  it 
may  seem 
almost  super- 
fluous to 
speak.  A 
generation  of 
Ch  ristian 
Ijeople  have 
been  singing 
them  in 
public  and 
private  wor- 
ship, until,  in 
truth,  they  have  not  merely  liecome  familiar  on 
the  lips  as  household  words,  but  are  grown  into 
household  words  themselves.  Nevertheless,  two 
considerations,  at  least,  render  it  interestincc 
and  not  inopportune  to  make  special  mention 
of  them  just  now.  Firstly,  because  our  litera- 
ture and  our  hymnology  will,  alas  !  never  again 
be  enriched  by  her  genius  (this  month  of  Octo- 
ber witnessing  the  second  annivei*sary  of  her 
death),  and  secondly,  because  the  noblest  fruits 
of  her  poetic  gift  have  been  brought  together 
in  a  collected  form — arranged  and  edited  by 
the  person  above  all  others  pre-eminently  fitted 
for    the    ta.sk  —  and     thus    an    o])j>ortuuity    is 
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(Original  Hymn  in  Mrs.  Alexander's  oic7i  Hatidtcriting.) 

afforded  of  obtaining  an  adequate  idea  of  the 
extent  of  her  work  no  less  than  of  its  worth. 
The  collection  just  mentioned*  begins  with 
her  hymns.  The  majority  of  these  were 
written,  and  were  originally  published,  "for 
little  children." 

Now  that  fact  is  worthv  of  note,  because  of 
the  instant  a|)])reciation  and  delight  which 
greeted  them  from  the  audience  to  which  they 
primarily  appealed,  and  of  the  further  and  far 
wider  recognition  which  they  presently  won,  as 
poetic  achievements  worthy  of  a  place  among 
the  songs  of  the  century.  The  distinctly 
diflFerent  forms  of  success  thus  united  are 
})articularly  interesting  when  examined.  To 
begin  with,  it  is  far  less  ea,«^y  to  write  success- 
fully for  children  than  jiossibly  many  persons 
imagine,  and  for  this  reason— that  not  one  man 
or  one  woman  in  a  thousand  is  able  to  pro- 
ject himself  or  herself  into  the  mind  of  a  child. 
St.  Paul  says,  "  When  I  became  a  man  I  put 
away  childish  things/'  but  may  it  not  also  be 
said,  and  truly,  that  the  childish  things,  so  to 
speak,  put  themselves  very  far  away  from  men 
and  women— that,  once  the  rubicon   is   crossed 

*  Poems  by  Ceoil  Frances  Alexander  (C.  F.  A.),  edited  with  a 
preface  by  William  Alexander,  D.D.  Oxon.,  LI.D.  Dublin,  D.C.I^ 
Ozon.,  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  Priiuate  of  All  Ireland. 
LondoD,  IS9t>.     HacmiUan  ii  Co. 
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that  divides  childhood  from  later  life,  there  is 
an  ever-increasing  inability  to  get  hack,  even 
for  a  passing  moment,  into  that  forgotten  world 
that  has  been  left  behind  for  ever? 

In  this  rare  faculty — the  power  of  pro- 
jecting herself  into  the  mind  of  the  child— Mrs. 
Alexander  stands  pre-eminent,  and  it  is  surely 
no  depreciation  of  her  gift  of  poetry  to  say 
that  it  is  this  faculty  that  has  sent  her  hymns 
straight  to  the  hearts  of  all  classes  of  children. 
But  this  is  not  all.  If  to  write  successfully 
for  children  be  a  difficult  task,  to  write  for 
them,  80  that  the  writing  shall  of  its  own 
intrinsic  merit  be  accounted  actual  literature 
is  a  rare  achievement  Indeed,  the  writings 
primarily  intended  for  children  which  have 
won  a  permanent  place  in  our  literature,  if 
reckoned  up  carefully,  would  scarcely  exhaust 
the  fingers  of  one  hand. 

But  looking  at  Mrs.  Alexander's  poetry  as  a 
whole,  we  may  ask — What  may  be  said  to  be  its 
general  characteristics?  Most  prominently  there 
will  be  found  symiiathy  and  tenderness,  the 
peculiar  sympathetic  tenderness  that  is  bom  of 
womanly  perception  and  intuition;  and  joined 
with  this  a  certain  breadth  and  solidity  of 
thought  and  a  temperateness  of  expression 
that  give  a  fine  steadiness  to  the  writing. 
There  is,  too,  an  utter  absence  of  false  senti- 
ment, or  of  that  feeble  ste{)child  of  sentiment 
— sentimentality.  The  thought  is  everywhere 
vigorous  and  healthy,  without  a  trace  of 
morbidity,  and  as  free  from  any  taint  of  what 
we  are  pleased  to  term  "  modernity  *'  as  the 
work  of  the  greatest  masters.  Neither,  with  all 
her  intense  sympathy  and  acute  womanly 
intuition,  is  there  any  perversion  of  theso 
])articular  attributes  of  her  sex.  If  heart  and 
head  have  had  a  share  in  her  work,  there  is  a 
fine  balance  and  equipoise  kept  between  both, 
to  the  infinite  enrichment  of  the  work  itself. 
Love  of  Nature,  and  the  recognition  of  the 
mysterious  yet  profound  connection  between 
Nature  and  Humanity,  are  also  strongly  marked. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  religious  element.  The 
religious  element !  The  term  is  used  merely 
for  lack  of  a  better.  Never  at  any  time  a 
happy  one,  it  is  less  so  than  ever  here.  For 
when  we  say  "  religious  element,''  we  are  apt 
to  convey  an  impression  of  some  distinct  and 
separate  quality,  standing  apart  from  all  other 
qualities  and  possible  to  set  aside  altogether  if 
need  be.  To  convey  any  such  impression  w^ith 
regard  to  Mrs.  Alexander's  work  would  be  to 
convey  an  impression  utterly  false,  because  in 
her  poems — and  that  is  to  say  not  merely  in 
the  hymns  and  sacred  pieces,  but  everywhere — 
there  is  no  shadow  of  a  divorce  between 
religion  and   every   simplest    fa.  t    of   life.      Her 


poetry  is  essentially  religious,  not  because  the 
writer  sets  herself  to  embroider  her  verse  with 
religious  sentiments  or  expressions,  but  because, 
to  her,-  religion  is  the  very  essence  and 
foundation  of  life  itself;  because  nothing 
that  life  holds  can  be  too  secular  or  too 
trivial  or  too  common  to  dwell  apart  from  the 
love  and  goodness  of  God ;  nothing  can  l)e 
too  lowly  or  too  homely  to  be  brought  straight 
up  to  the  Father  of  All.  quite  simply  and 
naturally,  without  a  thought  of  self -conscious- 
ness or  embarrassment  Thus  it  is  tiiat 
Mi*s.  Alexander's  poetry  is  never  merely 
polemical,  and  therefore,  as  a  oonseqaenoe,  is 
art  in  the  fullest  sense.  For,  as  a  critic  of 
our  own  day  has  well  remarked,  "Polemical 
like  satirical  poetry  is  apart  from  pore  art 
It  attacks  evil  directly,  and  the  poet,  his 
mind  being  then  fixed  not  on  the  beautiful, 
>)ut  on  the  base,  writes  prosaically.  In  both 
cases  the  poet  misses  that  inspiration  of  the 
beautiful  which  arises  from  the  se^ng  ot 
truth,  not  from  the  seeing  of  a  lie  ;  £rom  the 
love  of  true  ideas,  not  from  their  intellectual 
jHjrception." 

From  considering  the  general  charactenstic3 
of  any  writing,  the  transition  is  natural  to  i 
contemplation  of  the  salient  features  of  ita 
craftsmanship  —  for  example,  form,  substance, 
treatment 

It  is  said  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  and  on  incon- 
trovertible authority,  that  "her  preparation  of 
her  work  was  conscientious  to  the  verge  oi 
severity,"  that  "her  use  of  words  was  most 
thoughtfully  considerate,"  that  "no  exigencies 
of  rhyme  or  number  of  syllables  could  m^e  her 
condescend  to  mutilate  the  integrity  of  her  idea. ' 
One  result  of  the  foregoing  will  be  foand  m 
the  finish  and  symmetry  of  her  verse,  another 
in  its  purity  and  tone.  And  by  the  word  tone  we 
mean  that  particular  quality  which  a  musician 
means  when  he  speaks  of  a  note,  or  a  voice,  or 
a  chord  being  absolutely  "trua" 

But  the  study  of  the  work  of  a  poet  or  an 
artist  can  scarcely  be  quite  complete  without 
some  knowledge  of  the  particular  environment 
within  which  the  work  was  done.  For  if  no 
j^ane  human  being  can  entirely  free  himself 
from  the  subtle  influences  of  environment 
of  all  human  beings  the  artist  in  words  or 
colours  is  most  strongly  dominated  and  inter- 
penetrated by  its  detennining  force.  The 
artistic  mind  is,  in  fact,  to  the  outer  world, 
as  the  sensitised  plate  of  the  photographic 
camera. 

Much  of  Mrs.  Alexander's  finest  poetry  was 
wTitten  during  the  years  after  her  marriage  in 
1850,  when  she  lived  in  the  country  parisbea 
of   which    her    husband    was    then    rector,  and 


SoMB  A'ores  of  a  Swf.p.t  Singer.  iiji 

several  of  her  poems  contain   references  to  the      for  example,  like  "the  long  white  road" — that 

sceoeiT  amid  which  her  home  in  the  North  of      sets  us  actually  into  the  scene  itself,  alongside 

Ireland     was     situated.      Her     observation     of      the    lonely    watehing  woman    whose    eyes    are 

Nature    and     Nature's    many    moods    ia    very      strained    to    catch    eight    of    one    who    never 

close  and    loving.     There    is,    indeed,    often    a      cornea 

delicate     touch     indicative    of    an    observation  In    "The    Legend    of    Stumpie's    Brae"    the 

quite    minute,    showing    that 

eye  and  ear   were  trained  to 

catch     the    veriest     flash     or 

whisper,  and  to  interpret  such 

with       unerring      sympathy  ; 

while  the  spirit  in  which  she 

looked  on  all  the'  beauty  and 

all   the    mystery  of  this  great 

fathomless    world    of    Nature 

cannot    be     better    explained 

than  in  her  own  noble  lines:— 

There  ara    who   lore   to   k>ak   on 

Katun's  taoe. 
But  have  do  baMt  to  worihlp  at 

her  shTfiiB. 
Fklr   in   her    toemlng   tndttnlnew 

aheis. 
To  them,  bot  dead,  s  thing  withonc 

aaooL 
The;  bear  do  praises  la  ber  wild 

bird>8ans. 
Ther  Boent  no  Incense  rising  rrom 

The  winds  of  heavea  are  voloelesa 

Tlie   Boeient    hllla  are   not   green 

■Jtan  resr'd 
To  Him   who  piled   them:  la  Hb 

opeQ  hand 
They  see   no  bounlr.  In  Hte  wise 

Ko  wisdom  and  no  oider,  nor  per- 
oelve 

Id   Ton  blue  alcy  tbe  open  gsle  of 

Power  of  presentment,  tht 
magic  gift  of  imagination,  that 
enables  tbe  artist  to  conjitre 
lip  a  scene  or  incident,  and 
then  set  it  vividly  before  the 
eyes  of  others,  Mrs.  Alexsnder 
also  adds  to  the  more  sub- 
jective qualities  of  her  poetry.  AiKKAvi)EPt 
"The  Irish  Mother's  Lament,'  ',/iu.,  i  i—i .i~i  h^  «^*i»<  h-i 
a    lovely  and    pathetic    little 

poem,    ia    an    exquisite    illustnition    of    \.\w  \—      same   power  is  embodied ;  the  scene  this  time 
,„      .  being  drawn  together  with  a  thread  of  htunoiu' 

There  B  no  one  or  the  loiw  whito  nmd.  ^i         i.    ■    i  .                i         ,1.         -                                    1. 

The  Qteht  is  closing  o-er:  "'*'  heightens  rather  than  in  any  way  weakens 

O,  TDotber,  cease  to  look  abroad.  the  lesson  which  the  verses  have  to  teach.     The 

And  let  me  shut  the  door.  huinour  is  the  keeii  dry  type  characteristic  of 

Now  here  and  there  a  twinkling  Light  the    half- Scott i.sh   settlers   of   Northern   Ireland  ; 

Comes  out  along  the  baj-,  and    the    ciiriouB   mixed    vaUiif   which   they   use 

The  Ifttln  Hhino  lie  still  and  while.  1.          ■      ^l      1                             i        j    .1            i      . 

•mes  this  war  there  is  the  language  employed  throughout. 


The  little  ships  11 


Here  the  presentment  of  the  scene  is  given 
with  extreme  simplicity,  yet,  all  the  wme.  with 
an  artistic    perfection    of    detail— tiny   touches. 


Heard  ye 

no- 

tell  or  the  8t>ii 

nple-B  1 

Bmel 

811  dow 

it  down.  TDung 

Iriend 

I'll  make 

yoi 

ir  flesh  to  creot 

)  to-daj 
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Young  roan,  it 's  hard  to  strive  wi'  sin, 

And  the  hardest  strife  of  a' 
l8  where  the  greed  o'  gain  creeps  in 

And  drives  God's  grace  awa'. 

Oh,  it  '8  qaick  to  do,  but  it 's  lang  to  rue» 
When  the  punishment  comes  at  last. 

And  we  would  give  the  world  to  undo 
The  deed  that's  done  and  pasL 

The  remainder,  which  is  very  spirited  and 
vigorous,  tells  the  weird  story  of  an  actual 
legend  belonging  to  a  certain  district  in  the 
Xorth  of  Ireland. 

These  selections  have  been  drawn  from  Mrs. 
Alexander's  lesser  known  i>oems,  and  have  been 
done  so  designedly  ;  for  in  order  to  appreciate 
a  poet  truly,  it  is  necessary  to  study,  not  merely 
certain  isolated  examples  of  his  finest  and  most 
famous  pieces,  but  his  poetry  as  a  whole — that 
which  is  less  fine  and  less  well  known  equally 
with  the  rarer  gems  of  his  genius. 


r^ 


s, 


^^t.rtj^iTiUjirt'.^u^-^  ^  U^ ^y^"^. 


a.u.Lj^icz 


A«  /««^i«.  trit^uui^  ^^^a^n^  ^  A-C^C. 

, 1 

Si^^taJ^  liu^  tier  Cla^^^a^  UL^  zfcr  ^j^^ 


^    J€A'  Atl^  Ih 


{Facsimile  of  the  Original.)  *•    f'CL* 

ft  need  hardly  Le  said  that  it  is  quite  i:j> 
possible  within  the  limits  of  such  a  pi]»er  *- 
this  to  thoroughly  study  tli^  jjoetry  of  Ce«?il 
Francos  Alexander  in  the  way  just  mentioned. 
The  utmost  that  is  possible  here  is  to  indicate 
in  outline  the  general  cliaracteristics  of  her 
poetry — as  we  have  been  trying  to  do — and  t*"* 
draw  attention  to  such  of  the  poems  theinselTts' 
as  it  is  i>ossible  still  remain  unknown  to  many 
by  w^hom  her  familiar  hymns  are  dearly  loved 
and  deeply  treasured.  The  value  of  sach  ao 
attempt  lies  in  its  success  in  leading  persons 
already  lovers  of  particular  poems,  to  study  the 
whole  for  themselves.  At  the  same  time,  do 
estimate  of  her  poetic  achievement,  however 
brief  and  incomplete,  would  be  worth  the  name 
that  ignored  those  bright,  particular  gems  of 
Mrs.  Alexander's  verse  which  have  carried  com- 
fort and  delight  to  thousands  of  hearts^ 

In  these,  of  course,  all  the  qualities  and 
characteristics  of  the  poet's  gift  that  we 
have  been  considering  reach  their  supr^ne  de- 
velopment and  noblest  expression ;  and  better 
example  of  this  cannot  be  found  than  **'  The 
Burial  of  Moses." 

Imagination,  pure  and  lofty  simplicity  of 
thought  and  language,  power  of  vivid  present- 
ment, melodiousness,  and  a  profound  sense  of 
the  sublime  and  the  supernatural  —  all  the* 
meet  and  work  together  in  these  noble  veraes  :— 

BjT  Nebo'8  lonely  mountain, 

On  this  side  Jordan's  wave. 
In  a  vale  in  the  land  of  Moab, 

There  lies  a  lonely  grave. 
And  no  man  knows  that  sepulchre. 

And  no  man  saw  it  e'er, 
For  the  angrels  of  God  upturned  the  sod. 

And  laid  the  dead  man  there. 

That  W88  the  grandest  funeral 

That  ever  pass'd  on  earth ; 
But  no  man  heard  the  trampling. 

Or  saw  the  train  go  forth  - 
Noiselessly  as  the  daylight 

Comes  back  when  night  is  done. 
And  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek 

Grows  into  the  great  sun. 

Noiselessly  as  the  springtime 

Her  orown  of  verdure  weaves. 
And  all  the  trees  on  all  the  bills. 

Open  their  thousand  leaves. 
So  without  sound  of  music. 

Or  voice  of  them  that  wept. 
Silently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown 

The  great  procession  swept. 
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Eead  these  lines  aloud^  and  you  will  find 
that,  like  all  true  poetry,  it  is  scarcely  possible 
to  read  them  in  audible  voice,  but  that  your 
voice  insensibly  finds  itself  chanting  the  words 
that  in  your  ears  will  sound  the  music  notes  of  a 
&ong.  Observe,  too,  the  love  and  sympathy  with 
Nature,  in  such  imagery  as  the  return  of  the 
daylight,  "  the  crimson  streak  on  ocean's  cheek," 
the  verdure  of  the  spring,  the  thousand  leaves 
that  open  noiselessly  on  the  trees  of  all  the  hills. 

"  Silently  down  from  the  mountain's  crown 
The  great  procession  swept.'* 

Vet  we  who  read  the  words  can  almost  hear, 
in  the  ring  and  rhythm  of  the  metre,  the  echo- 
ing march  of  the  invisible  feet — the  "trampling" 
of  the  ghostly  "  train "  as  it  passes  onward  with 
its  burden. 

The  lines  which  sum  up  the  greatness  of  the 
great  Lawgiver  are  equally  worthy  of  the 
theme  and  its  hero  : — 

This  was  the  truest  warrior 

That  ever  buckled  sword; 
This  the  most  gifted  poet 

That  ever  breathed  a  word. 
And  never  earth's  philosopher 

Traced  with  his  golden  pen 
On  the  deathless  page  truths  half  so  sage 

As  he  wrote  down  for  men. 

And  the  verse  following,  which  shows  in  ex- 
quisite contrast  the  burial  that  God  gave  as 
against  the  most  magnificent  sepulture  that 
man  can  offer  to  the  noblest  of  his  fellows : — 

And  had  he  not  high  honour. 

The  hUlside  for  a  pall, 
To  lie  in  state,  while  angels  wait 

With  stars  for  tapers  tall, 
And  the  dark  rock-pines,  like  tossing  plumes, 

Over  his  bier  to  wave. 
And  God's  own  hand  in  that  lonely  land 

To  lay  him  in  his  grave. 

In  this  poem  Mrs.  Alexaiidei^s  muse  is  beyond 
all  question  most  majestic,  and  yet  there  is  not 
a  word  or  a  metaphor  from  beginning  to  end 
that  the  simplest  and  most  unlearned  might 
not  comprehend— scarcely  any  that  an  ordinarily 
intelligent  child  could  not  quite  grasp. 

But  we  will  take'one  more  example,  and  one 
whose  theme  is  a  scene  holier,  more  awful,  and 
more  sublime  than  even  that  of  the  lonely  grave 
of  Beth-peor. 

There  is  probably  in  the  English  language 
no  hymn  better  known  at  the  present  moment, 
or  oftener  on  the  lips  of  Christian  people  of  all 
denominations,  than  the  hymn  in  which  childish 
voices  no  less  than  those  grown  to  man's  estate 
sing  of  that  green  hill,  "where  the  dear  Lord 
was  crucified,  who  died  to  save  ns  all." 

Throughout  the  f^v^  short  verses  of  this 
familiar  hymn,  any  person  who  has  cared  to 
Btudy  the  matter  with  us  in  these   pages  will 


see  markedly  present  all  the  salient  features  of 
the  author's  peculiar  gift.  But  nowhere  in  her 
writings  has  Mrs.  Alexander  so  conspicuously 
revealed  her  possession  of  one  supreme  attribute 
of  every  true  and  great  and  noble  artist — namely, 
artistic  restraint.  Think  of  the  awful  sublimity 
of  the  scene  on  Calvary  with  which  the  poem 
treats — for  the  hymn  is  a  poem— and  you  will 
recognise,  as  you  once  more  read  the  lines,  if 
you  never  realised  it  before,  the  profound  power 
and  beauty  and  reverence  of  the  strong  restraint 
that  holds  every  word  and  expression  in  its 
placa 

And  the  admiration  that  one  feels  is  mingled 
with  gratitude,  as  the  rarity  of  this  artistic  re- 
straint recurs  to  the  mind.  Only  too  rare,  alas  ! 
in  these  days,  when  scenes  into  which  angels 
would  fear  to  tread — nay,  hardly  dare  to  look 
upon — are  wantonly  laid  bare,  and  as  wantonly 
dissected  before  our  eyes.  The  greater  must  be 
our  gratitude,  therefore,  to  the  pen  which  could 
touch  all  that  is  most  sacred  with  noble  power 
and  awesome  reverence. 

Some  portion,  at  all  events,  of  the  poet's 
secret  power  to  do  this  may  be  discovered,  not 
only  in  the  genius  of  her  mental  gift,  but  also 
in  the  correlative  forces  of  character  that,  after 
all — let  who  will  gainsay  the  fact — are  the  great 
determining  influences  of  all  thought  and  in- 
tellect. For  Mrs.  Alexander  was  no  dreamy 
votary  of  verse,  shut  in  to  a  world  of  her  own 
imagining,  indifferent  to  most  things  about  her, 
except  the  exercise  of  her  especial  gift  Far 
otherwise.  During  the  years  that  much  of  her 
finest  poetry  was  written,  her  daily  life  was  an 
active  service  of  love  for  others,  given  freely  to 
the  needs  and  necessities  of  an  obscure  Irish 
I)arish.  "The  good  she  did,  the  help  afforded, 
her  gentle,  loving,  self-denying  ministry  in  this 
jjarish,  will  never  be  known  *  until  the  day 
break  and  the  shadows  flee  away '  "—so  writes 
the  present  rector  of  the  parish  forty  years 
after  her  life  and  work  therein.  The  glimpse 
thus  given  of  the  poet's  life  differs,  perhaps, 
from  the  poj^ular  conception  of  what  such  lives 
usually  are.  It  differs  no  less  from  the  modem 
view  of  woman's  life  and  work  that  is  so  much 
with  us  at  present.  There  never  was  a  time 
when  woman's  work  and  woman's  aims  and 
aspirations  were  noisier,  at  all  events,  than 
at  present ;  wiiile  as  to  the  women  writers 
of  to-day,  they  may  well  declare  their  name 
to  be  legion.  But  amid  this  clash  of  feminine 
pens  and  clang  of  feminine  voices  there  is 
not  one  who  will  leave  a  blank  so  little  likely 
to  be  filled,  a  loss  so  irrei)arable,  as  the  woman 
whose  life  was  8})ent  quietly  at  home^  a  devoted 
wife  and  mother,  yet  whose  genius  will  "still 
hold  precious  gifts"  for  generations  to  come. 


JOHNNY  TOMPKINS:  STREET  ARAB. 

AN     INTERVIEW 


vho   bad   hnH 
perience 


,    of 


3?      So, 


:   hini. 

I  took  out  my  note-book. 
Johnny  did  Dot  like  the  appeartuice  of  il,  and 
looked  at  me  askance  with  thoee  alert  biwwn 
eyea  of  his.  Was  I  going  to  "drop  ou  'iui 
for  sufBn'"?  My  first  question  removed  his 
suspicions.  I  was  evidently  too  green  to  be 
Up  to  any  mischief. 

"What  do  they  charge  for  beds  at  a  com- 
mon lodging-house?"  I  began,  rather  lamely. 

JcAnny  could  not  repress  a  grin  at  my 
ignorance. 

"  Fourpence  a  night  at  most  of  'em.  Six- 
pence a  night  at  nvvers.  I've  paid  ninepence 
for  an  extry  good  'un,"  he  added  with  an 
air  of  importance. 

"  That  was  when  you  were  pretty  flush  of 
money,"  I  said. 

Johnny  xmiled  and  nodded  in  a  superior 
way  that  implied  "  I  should  jes'  think  bo." 

"  How  did  you  get  on  the  streets  ? "  I  asked. 

He  pulled  himself  together  for  an  elabo- 
rate explanation,  which  he  gave  with  many 


Jsbany   lalerrlewcd. 


jerks    of    the    head    and    much    pointing    of 
thuinl>s  over  bis  shouldere. 

"WtiU,  my  muvArer  ses  to  me,  she  see,  'W* 
can't  four  on  us  live  in  one  room.*  So  shr 
tells  me  1  mus'  go  an'  do  for  myself  m'  tirr 
in   a   lodgin'  -  'ouse.      So    1    went,"    he    addnl 

"  Oh,  I  see.  How  long  have  you  been 
'doing  for  yourself'?" 

"  'Bout  three  years  in  ^1,"  he  readied. 
'■  I  've  bin  to  see  my  faver  once  or  twict,  an' 
'e  's  gived  me  a  few  ha'pence  to  get  a  lodgin'. 
But   "e  "a  orful   poor,   'e   is,   an'   'e  sea   I  'm  c^ 

"And  what  have  you  done  for  a  living?" 

Johnny  looked  confused.    To  be  asked  what 

he   had   done   for  a   living  was    evidently  a 

ta^fe  order.    It  ntight  have  been  easier  if  1 

had   inquired  what   he   had  not    done    tor  a 

"  1  've  sold  papers,"  he  said.  "  An'  matcht^. 
An'  I  've  done  odd  jobs.  An'  I  've  bin  on 
tramp.    An'  I  've  bin  'op-pickin'.    An'  1  've ' 

"Stop,  stopl"  I  said.  "Let  us  take  youi 
various  callings  in  order.  Where  have  you 
sold  newspapers  P  " 

"At  one  station  an'  another.  Sometimes 
1  've  made  as  much  as  sixpence  in  a  day  by 
the  papers."  he  continued,  "  and  if  1  seee  a 
chance  I  alius  runs  in  a  parcel  between. 
That's  tuppence  or  fruppeuoe." 

"  And  how  much  did  you  make  ^hen  you 
were  selling  matohesf  " 

This  seemed  to  be  a  poser.  Jofaimy  wu 
plainly  in  difficulties.  He  looked  blank.  Aod 
then  he  shifted  uneasily. 

"  I  'm  sure  I  couldn'  t«ll  you,  sir,"  he  replitd, 
sci-atching  hia  head. 

"  Surely  you  can  toll " 

"  Well,  the  fact  is,  I  used  to  get  a  couple 
o'  boxes  o'  matches  an'  sell  'em,  and  then— 
I  used  to  go  an'  get  sufflnk  to  eat." 

"  Oh,  I  see.  Your  proflt-and-ioss  account 
became  mixed  up  with  petty  cash  expenses, 
and  you  couldn't  strike  a  balance." 

He  looked  uncertain ;  but,  aft«r  considera- 
tion, decided  to  nod  his  head. 

"  I  suppose  you  've  lived  in  many  differeut 
lodging-houses  ?  " 

"  In  dozens  of  'em.  You  see.  I  might  get  a 
job  in  a  different  part  o'  London  from  wheie 
1  slep'  the  night  afore,  an'  I  don'  take  the 
trouble  to  go  all  the  way  back." 

"  What  is  one  of  the  last  you  have  edept  in  ?  ' 

'•potboiler's,  in  the  Boroi^K" 

"  Wheret" 

Johnny  laughed  heartily  at  my  e 
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"  Pot-Oiler's.  That 's  what  they  Ciiiln  t)if 
maD  as  keeps  the  'ouse." 

"  I  BUppoBe  you  have  sometJDies  IxHi-n  hanl 
up,  have  you  not,  and  unable  to  pay  for  yoiu' 
lodging?" 

Johnny's  face   plainly  said,   "Well,  you   are 

"  Yes,  often  enough,"  he  replied  uncoii- 
cemedly. 

"Ami  what  have  you  done  then?" 

"Walked  the  streeta  till  the  niornin'." 

"And  when  you  are  out  all  night,  do  not 
the  police  move  you  on  ?  " 

Johnny  scored  one  off  me  there. 

"  Well,  they  couldn'  move  me  on,  could 
they,  if  I  wos  walldn'  about?"  he  replietl, 
with  a  broad  smile.  "  1  've  'ad  to  dodge  the 
railway  poUce  a  good  deal,"  he  added,  wttk  a 
grin  of  remimscence,  "when  I've  bin  sellin' 
matches  around  the  stations,  'cos  they  don't 
let  UB  stand  about.  Directly  they  come,  we  've 
got  to  bolt." 

"You  say  you've  been  on  tramp,  Johnny- 
how  far  have  you  been  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  wery  far.  I  've  bin  to  Wadhurst 
an'  Burwash.  An'  I  've  bin  down  to  Chatham. 
An'  I  've  bin  Luton  way.  But  Lut-ou  way  woe 
no  good.    I  'ad  to  come  back  from  tliere," 

"OhI     Why  waa  it  no  good?'" 

"Oouldn'  get  nutfln'  to  do." 

"  And  how  did  you  manage  to  subsist  ?  " 

Johnny  looked  at  the  ground  shamefacedly. 

"  I  "ad  tfl  beg  that  time,"  he  said,  in  a  low 


1  hiuitily  turned  the  subject. 

"What  woik  have  you  done  on  your  other 
tramps  abroad  ?  " 

"Oh,  a  bit  of  'ay-niakin'  an'  op-pickin'  an' 
fruit-pickin'." 

"  Let  UB  take  the  hop-picking  to  start  with, 
Wliat  could  you  make  at  that  ?  " 

"'Bout  a  shillin'  or  eighteen  pence  a  day." 

"Tell  me  how  you  got  the  woik." 

"  Well,  yer  see,  1  wos  trampiu'  round,  an' 
I  come  to  that  'op-farm ;  an'  a  feller  sees  me, 
an'  'e  ses.  'What  do  you  want?'  an'  I  see,  'I 
want  to  get  'arf  a.  bin ; '  an'- ■" 

"What's  'half  a  bin'?  " 

"A  bin  is  what  they  picks  the  'ops  into. 
Two  of  'em  works  at  each  bin.  An'  'e  ses, 
'  Well,  I  dessay  you  can  get  'arf  a  bin  wiv 
me.  C'ome  along.'  So  I  went,  an'  I  wos  at 
that  for  five  weeks." 

"Tell  me  something  about  your  life  on  the 

Johnny  cleai'ly  didn't  know  how  to  begin. 
"  Where    did     you     have     your      food,     for 


"In  a  shed." 

"And  where  did  you  sleep?" 

"Some  of  "em  slept  in  the  shed— the  men 
in  one,  an'  the  women  in  the  uvver.  They 
■liable  up  compartments,  see,  wiv  straw  an' 
'urdles  from  ti><'  fields  a-tween  them.  But 
ice  'ad  a  'ut  to  ourselves,  ire  did." 

" Really  1     How  were  you  sii  favoured?" 

■'  Well,  fust  come,  fust  served,"  said  Johnny, 
with  a  knowing  smile. 
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"Tou  say  you   have   also  done   some   fruit- 
picking.    What  wci*  you  paid  for  that?" 
"Fruppence  a  sieve." 
"How  much  would  a  sieve  be?" 
He  looked  at  me  with  some  acorn.     Truly 
I  was  green. 

"A  sieve  is  a  hushel."  he  said, 

"And  how  much  fruit   could  you    pick    in 

"At  fust  I  coiJd  only  pick  about  two  'arf 

"  That  wmddn'fc  keep  you." 


"  I  didn'  get  as  far  as  Chathatn.     t  couldn' 
make    my    livin'    nohow    on     the     rood     that 
time,  so  I  turned  back  afore  I  got  theiv." 
"Where  have  you  worked  at  hay-making?" 
"That   wos  down    Chatham   way — ooi    th* 
last  time — the  time  afore."    . 
"How  did  you  get  that  work  to  <io?" 
"  I  wos    on    tramp,  see,  an'   I    wos  ■walkio' 
along  the   road,   an'   1  sees   'em   'ay-iuakin'  in 
a  field.     I   goes   up  to  the  foreman,     an'  a^ki 
'ini  for  a  job,  an'  be  put  me  on," 
"  What  did  he  give  you  to  do  ? '' 
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"  Well,  I  'ad  some  money,  see,  what  I 
'ad  made  at  'op-pickin' — about  four  an'  tup- 
pence 'a-penny,  it  wos." 

"And  where  did  you  go  next?" 

"  I  came  back  to  l»ndon  arter  that." 

"  And  where  aft<>r  ?  " 

Johnny  pondered. 

"I  flnk  it  was  arter  that  as  I  went  down 
Chatham  way." 

"  And  why  did  you  go  down  Chatham  way  ?  " 

"  A  boy  told  me  as  the  soldiers  was  gotn' 
to  march  from  Chatham  to  Aldershot,  an' 
so  I  went  down." 

"What— just  to  see  the  soldiers?" 

But  Johnny  waa  far  more  business-like 
than  to  do  such  a  silly  thing, 

"Nol"  he  stvid  contemptuously.  "Not  to 
see  'em.  I  thought  1  might  get  a  job 
n-carryin'  suffin'." 

"And  did  yo\i  succeed?" 


"  Sometimes  1  wos  a-"oldia'  of  the  'i*».s 
'eads  while  the  men  wos  a-ptlin'  up  the  *av, 
L'vver  times  I  wos  a-ninnin'  up  the  line  aim 
the  fork,     I  got  two  shillin'a  a  day  at  that." 

■Have  you  ever  been  interfei-ed  with  ■t 
the  road,  Johnny?" 

"  Onet  when  I  wos  a-tratiipiu'  at  niphi. 
not  far  from  Gravesend,  a  p'lefceiiian  nirn^ 
'is  light  on  me  an',  asks  me  where  1  «•«■ 
a-goin'.  That 's  the  only  time  as  1  can  ri- 
me niber." 

"  Now.  as  a  pci-son  of  expei-icnce.  coulJ 
you  t«U  me  in  what  direction  around  Lonti™ 
one  meets  the  great«st  number  of  people  i>:i 
tramp  ?  " 

Johnny  took  counsel  with  himself. 

"Well,  I  should  say  down  Kent  way -,« 
'oppin'  time.    I  don'  know  anyfiiig  about  any 

"  How  long  have  you  been  l)ack  in  London?" 
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••'Bout  free  months." 

••And  you  are  newspaper-selling  again?" 

••  Yes,  sir,  an'  doin'  odd  jobs,  or  anyflng." 

I  bade  Johnny  a   respectful    **  Good-night." 

I  had  not  crossed    the  roadway  ev^    he  was 

in    the    thick   of    the    crowd    again,   shouting 

his     papers    with    renewed     energy.      T     had 


asked  him  to  meet  me  a  few  nights  later, 
with  the  intention  in  my  mind  of  recom- 
mending him  to  the  large  heail;  of  Dr. 
Bamai*do ;  but  Johnny  did  not  put  in  an 
appearance,  nor  have  I  seen  him  since. 
What  wave  of  chance  he  has  drifted  upon,  or 
whither  it  has  carried  him,  I  know  not. 

Harry  Daviks. 
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A     TERRIBLE      LESSON. 

A     STORY     FOR     THE     CHILDREN. 
By   Mona   Neale,    Author  of   "Petticoats,"    "Ten   to   One.* 


KIEL!" 

The  child  whu  stood 
frowning  by  the  win- 
dow turned  at  the 
sound  of  the  opening 

"  Muriel,  come  here, 
my    child.      I    want 

you ! " 

As  the  little  girl  realised  whose  was  the  gentle 
voice,  abe  darted  Hcross  the  uursery  floor  with  a 
cry  of  "  Mother  ! " 

Mrs,  Cundell  drew  the  cold  little  hand  within 
her  own,  and  led  the  little  girl  across  the  dimly 
lighted  landing  into  her  own  bedroom,  where 
a  big,  bright  fire  blamed  cosily.  In  froat  of  the 
fire  was  a  comfortable  arTn-cliair,  in  which  Mm. 
Cundell  seated  herself,  and  drew  the  silent  child 
to  her  knee. 

"  Muriel,  Miss  Austen  told  me  she  wa^  obliged 
to  leave  you  to  spend  the  afternoon  alone  in  the 
nnrsery.    Why  was  that,  dear?" 

Mnriel's  brown  eyes  looked  defiant,  and  the 
answered  sullenly— 

"  Because  we  were  playing  '  fishponds,'  and 
Bafie  caught  all  the  fish,  and  that  made  me 
angry,  and  I  hit  him  with  my  fishing-rod ;  but 
it  was  a  «fry  little  hit,  and  he  needn't  have 
roared  so  ! " 

"  Muriel,"  and  the  gentle  voice  wa-s  very  grave, 
"don't  you  love  RafieT" 

Muriel's  eyes  fell,  as  she  hung  her  head. 

"  Yea,  mother,  but  "—with  a  little  pas.tionatu 
sob — "  Eafie  gets  all  the  nice  things,  and  no  one 
is  ever  angry  with  him." 

Then  the  kind  mother's  arms  were  folded  round 
the  injured  little  girl,  and  she  said,  very  softly, 
aa  she  drew  Muriel  on  to  her  knee— 

"  Is  my  little  daughter  jVa/oiw  of  her  brother  1 " 

And  as  Muriel  made  no  answer,  but  hid  a 
shamed  face  on  her  shoulder,  she  continued— 

"  My  dear  little  girl,  there  is  nothing  so  terrible 
or  wicked  iw  jealinwy  of  one  another  amongst 
little  children.  I  want  to  show  my  child  how- 
awful  a  sin  it  is,  and  what  sad  trouble  it  may 
bring ;  so  I  »ni  going  to  tell  you,  Muriel,  a  storj' 
of  long  ago,  when  mnthcr  was  a  little  girl. 

"  It  was  wlii;n  I  w«s  u  little  older  than  you  :ind 


Rafie— about  ten  years  old,  I  think — that  01  > 
Harman  came   to  live  with    us.*      Bhe    was  '!■. 
only  child  of  an  old  friend  of  my  father's,  ^:l/. 
her    parents    being    obliged   to    go    and    live  .[ 
Batavia  for  two  years,  and  being  unable  to  t&k 
Olive  with  them,  my  father  offered  to  take  cha/V' 
of  her  until  their  return.      As  yon   know,  dem 
I  was  an  only  child  al-so,  and  my  {lareats  thoujL; 
it  would  be  good  for  me  as  well  to  have  a  rf-n    I 
panion  to  share  my  lessons  and  my  amusem^Lt-.   I 
At  first  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether  I  was  ^  1 
to  have  a  playfellow  or  not.     I  am  afraid  my  dai  I 
parents  sjioilt  me  a  good  deal,  and   allowed  c^    | 
to  have  rather  too  much  of  my  own    way. 

"  Olive  had  not  been  an  inmate  of  Femdalr 
long  liefore  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  spru-t 
up  in  my  breast,  and  venteil  itself  in  maoT 
mean,  spiteful  acts  against  my  unsuspecting  littl- 
friend.  Althongh  a  year  younger  than  I  wu. 
she  was  my  superior  in  almost  every  way,  am 
the  ronacioiisness  of  ray  backwardness  olI; 
inaile  me  the  more  bitter  towards  her.  Sb'' 
could  dance  and  play  the  piano  very  nicely,  aD'i 
.the  could  sing  little  French  songs,  and  say  ifi' 
long  i-ecitatious  by  heart  Moreover,  abe  1^  i 
pretty,  graceful  way  of  showing  off  her  litilr 
accomplishments  without  the  least  idea  of  bejrL: 
conceited  about  herself,  so  that  everyone  's^" 
always  charmed  with  her. 

"  But  what  aggravated  my  dislike  to  her  mv^ 
of  all  was  the  wonderful  aptitude  with  whiiL 
she  picked  up  all  my  small  acconipltahmenti^ 
and  her  natural  cleverness  was  «uch  that  -itt 
very  si>eedily  outshone  me  in  them  aJL  I  ub 
a  true  country  maid,  and  loved  fjahing,  riding'. 
games,  and  everything  of  an  outdoor  nature ; 
but  though  all  these  sports  were  new  to  tli' 
town -bred  child,  Olive  soon  outdid  me  I'j 
i-eason  of  her  quickness  and  the  clever  way  iii 
which  she  picked  up  things.  She  bad  a  sweei, 
unselfish  nature,  which  endeared  her  to  evervone. 
and  I  envied  her  that,  too ;  for  I  am  afraid  that 
just  at  that  period  of  ray  life  I  was  not  a  venr 
lovable  little  girl.  I  had  a  hot,  pa^ionair 
t«iii|>Br,  and  ,-.  domineering  will,  and  was  inclimd 
to  be  selfish  end  e.vacting.  In  fact,  if  Ood  had 
not  ;<cnt  nie  Olive  to  teach  me  by  her  swei^i 
v\d,inple    to   curb    my    will   aud    angry    passiims 
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and  Khuwn  nie  by  th&t  Awful  experience  huw 
terrible  is  the  sin  of  jealousy,  1  tremble  to 
think  of  how  it  would  have  been  with  me  now. 
But  I  am  th&nkful  to  say  that  the  lesson 
came  in  time,  and  waa  ao  effectual  that  it 
altered  my  whole  life,  and  raaile  me  a  very 
different  child  from  what  I  had  been  before. 

"  It  was  our  custom  every  summer  to  leave 
Ferndale  and  take  up  our  abode  for  a  couple  of 
months  in  a  pretty  shooting- lodge  up  in  the 
Xorth  of  Scotland.  There,  among  the  moors  and 
mountains,  I  was  in  my  element,  and  revelled 
to  my  heart's  content  in  the  freedom  of  outdoor 
life.  Amongst  other  things,  I  was  a  fearless 
rider,  and  rode  and  drove  remarkably  well  fur 
my  age.  In  this  one  respect  I  had,  for  once,  an 
advantage  over  Olive,  for  she  was  a  timid  child 
by  natnre.  and  although  she  could  ride  aa  grace- 


I  coni[>elled  her  to  accompany  me  when  I  drove 
in  the  little  trap  which  had  been  made  expressly 
for  me,  and  took  a  delight  in  exciting  her  fears 
by  making  the  pony  perform  all  sorts  of  un- 
neceiisary  capers.  Then  I  would  laugh  at  her 
fears,  and  call  her  a  'molly-coddle'  and  'baby.' 
In  spite  of  her  gentleness,  Olive  had  a  good 
deal  of  spirit,  and  would  siiffer  agonies  rather 
than  confess  to  being  afraid. 

"  One  morning— I  remember  it  as  though  it 
were  but  yesterday — I  burst  into  the  schoolroom, 
where  Olive  was  busily  occupied  writing  a  letter 
to  her  parents,  and  said  in  ray  brusque  way — 

" '  Olive,  I  suppose  it 's  no  use  asking  you  to 
conie  for  a  ride  witli  me— it's  a  pity  you're 
such  a  coward  about  horses  ! ' 

"  Olive's  face,  half  hidden  by  the  long  fair 
hair    falling   round    it,    n-t    she    bent   over    her 


tnmed  at  the  MDnd  of  tbc  opealng  door. 


fully  as  she  did  other  things,  she  was  always 
nervous  on  horseback.  I  am  ashamed  to  say 
that  having  discovered  something  in  which  I 
could  claim  superiority,  I  never  ceased  to  taunt 
the  poor  child  with  what  I  termed  her  cowardice. 


writing,    grew    red,    and    ehe    looked    up    and 
answered  proudly — 

" '  Of  course  1 11  come  for  a  ride  with  you— 
I  am  not  afraid  of  horsee,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  call  me  a  coward,  Katie.' 
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*'  Her  voice  trembled,  and  I  knew  her  sensitive 
nature  was  deeply  hurt  by  my  taunt. 

"  *  Oh,  well !  if  you  are  «wre  you  are  not 
afraid,  come  along  then,'  I  retorted  gruffly,  and 
I  went  out  of  the  room  and  up  to  the  stable  to 
order  the  ponies.  I  was  thoroughly  out  of 
temper  that  morning,  for  my  dear  mother  had 
been  talking  to  me  seriously  about  my  rough, 
boyish  ways,  and  had  >)egged  me  to  try  and 
learn  gentleness  from  Olive.  !My  quick  temper 
resented  this,  and  all  my  jealousy  was  aroused 
as  it  had  never  been  before.  I  felt  as  though  I 
hobied  Olive,  and  longed  to  see  her  humiliated 
in  some  way. 

"  The  two  ponies  kept  for  my  use  by  my  in- 
dulgent parents  were  as  like  in  appearance  as 
they  were  unlike  in  disposition.  *  Wasp  '  and 
*Fly'  they  were  well-named  ;  the  latter  as  quiet 
and  docile  as  that  harmless  little  insect,  while 
'Wasp's*  irritable  temper  and  tricky  ways  made 
him  resemble  in  no  small  degree  his  disagree- 
able namesake.  I  always  rode  *  Wasi),'  and 
Olive  *  Fly ' ;  1  being,  as  I  have  said,  a  fearless 
rider,  and  having  the  little  animal  completely 
under  control.  I  was  ready  first  that  morning, 
and  when  I  came  down  into  the  hall  the  ponies 
stood  at  the  door. 

"  *  You  be  a-goin'  to  ride  "  Wasp,"  Miss  Katie  ] ' 
said  the  old  coachman.  ^  The  little  missie  ain't 
hardly  to  be  trusted— he  be  very  frisky  this 
mornin'  ? ' 

" '  Yea,  of  course,  Eraser,'  I  said  hastily  ;  and 
at  that  moment  my  father's  voice  was  heaixi 
calling  Eraser,  and  the  coachman  left  us,  giving 
the  reins  of  both  ponies  into  the  hands  of  the 
boy  who  held  *  Fly.'  Now,  what  evil  spirit  put 
it  into  my  head  I  do  not  know,  but  the  thought 
flashed  across  me  how  easy  it  would  be  to  mount 
the  other  pony  and  leave  *  Wasp '  for  Olive.  She 
could  not  boast  tJien  that  she  was  not  afraid 
on  horseback,  let  her  once  have  a  taste  of 
'Wasp's'  caprices.  I  stepped  hastily  down  the 
steps. 

"  *  Help  me  up,  Jimmy,'  I  said  sharply  :  '  I 
may  as  well  get  on  now.' 

"  I  sprang  lightly  into  the  saddle,  and  *  Fly ' 
turned  his  head  gravely,  surprised  to  feel  my 
heavier  weight.  A  moment  after  Olive  tripped 
down  the  steps  in  her  pretty  brown  riding-suit, 
followed  by  my  father. 

"  *  What,  up  already,  Katie ! '  he  called  gaily. 
Here  is  your  *  gallant  grey,'  Olive.  How 
absurdly  alike  these  two  iK)nies  are,  to  be  sure. 
One  can't  say  the  same  of  their  riders — eh ! 
Katie?'    with  a  sly  wink  at  me. 

*yHe's  a  little  fidgety,  isn't  he?'  asked 
Olive,  anxiously,  as  *Wasp'  snorted  and  pawed 
the  ground  restlessly.  "  This  w  "  Fly,"  isn't  it, 
Uncle  Walter?' 
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**1  turned  my  i)ony,  and  began  to  walk  leisurely 
to  the  gate.  Somehow,  I  felt  as  though  I  had 
told  a  lie. 

"*Ask  Katie,'  my  father  made  answer  laugh- 
ingly ;  '  she  is  the  only  one  that  knows  them 
apart.' 

"Olive  by  this  time  was  in  the  saddle,  and 
as  Jimmy  let  go  his  hold  on  the  bridle  'Wasp' 
tossed  his  head  and  began  to  prance  backwards 
and  forwards,  at  once  conscious  of  the  unfamiliar 
hand  that  held  him  in  check. 

''  I  stood  just  outside  the  o\yen  gate,  watching 
with  secret  exultation  the  anxious  ex])ression 
on  Olive's  face  as  she  vainly  tried  to  quiet  the 
restless  pony.  She  looked  up  suddenly,  and 
met  my  mocking  smile. 

'* '  Come  along,  Olive  ! '  I  called  loudly  :  *  can't 
you  manage  your  ix)ny?' 

**  The  unmLstakable  sneer  in  my  tone  made 
Olive's  face  flush,  and,  gripping  the  reins  tightly, 
she  struck  '  Wasp '  sharply  with  the  whip.  It  was 
too  much  for  his  uncertain  temper.  He  reared, 
then  flung  down  his  head,  wrenching  the  reins 
out  of  Olive's  weak  little  hands.  The  next  thing 
I  saw  was  the  gleam  of  his  wild  eye  as  he  shot 
past  me,  his  long  mane  flying  in  the  wind.  I 
caught  one  glimi)se  of  Olive's  white,  terrified  face, 
and  heard  her  cry,  *  Katie,  Katie  !  stop  him  ■ ' 
Then  I  heard  the  thud  of  the  pony's  hoofs  as 
he  tore  down  the  road.  One  moment  I  stood 
petrified,  then,  urging  *  Fly '  to  a  gallop,  started 
in  pursuit. 

'*  It  was  a  brief  chase ;  for  a  .short  distance 
down  tlie  lane  a  line  of  hay-waggons  were 
wending  their  way  homewards,  and  at  the  first 
encounter  with  this  obstacle  *  Wasp 'stopped  and 
wheeled  suddenly  round.  I  thought  Olive  must 
have  been  thrown,  but  her  seat  w^as  firm,  and 
once  more  I  caught  the  gleam  of  her  golden  hair 
and  'Wasp's'  glossy  coat  as  they  passed  me, 
'Wasp'  making  straight  for  home.  I  turned 
my  pony's  head  and  followed,  but  the  speed  of 
the  ruiiawav  was  tremendous. 

"  1  jirayed  a  little  hasty  prayer  that  Olive 
might  keep  her  seat  just  a  few  minutes  longer. 
I  knew  the  pony  would  make  for  his  stable,  and 
it  was  but  a  few  ptices  away.  But  the  chief 
danger  was  j-et  to  come.  '  Wasp '  was  slacken- 
ing his  speed  now  as  he  came  in  sight  of  home, 
and  I  urged  'Fly'  on  until  I  almost  made  up 
to  them.  The  gate  of  the  yard  stood  open,  and 
in  dashed  *  Wasp,'  making  straight  for  the  open 
door  of  his  own  stall.  Suddenly  an  awful 
thought  struck  me,  and  a  shrill  cry  broke  from 
my  lips 

" '  Olive,  Olive  !— the  door  !    Bend  your  head  !  * 

"My  cry  could  not  have  reached  her,  or  came 
too  late,  for  hardly  had  I  realised  what  most 
hapi)en  when    it  was  all    over.    I  saw  as  in  a 


The  prostrate  (Iture  lying  in  the  doorway. 


lightning-flauli  the  potiy'a  iiitul  taab,  henni  the 
crash  of  the  blow,  and  then  the  alarmed  exclam- 
ations of  the  stable-men  and  grooms  as  they 
hurried  forward  and  closed  round  the  prosCratt.' 
figure  lying  in  the  doorway.  I  threw  myself 
from  my  saddle,  aod  drew  near  the  little  groiip. 
As  I  hung  back  trembling,  not  darinR  to  look 
nearer,  my  father  arrived  and  pushed  his  way 
through  the  men.  1  saw  him  bend  donn  and 
raise  Olive  in  his  ariuN.  1  S!iw  her  fiule  face 
fall  helplessly  agHtnst  his  shoulder;  her  cap  had 
fallen  off,  and  I  saw  that  her  fair  hair  was 
stained  with  blood. 

"  Shuddering  from  head  to  font,  I  eould  lo^ik 
no  longer,  and,  turning,  I  diuthed  away,  and  ran 
until  I  found  myself  far  fiom  the  house,  out  on 
the  wide,  bleak  moor.  I  lay  there  for  many 
hours,  sobbing  and  weeping,  until  it  was  almost 


evening.  Cold  and  hunger  at  last  fori-ed  me  to 
return  home,  when  I  fully  expected  to  hear  that 
there  was  no  little  Olive.  I  knew  that  if  Olive 
did  die.  I  alone  was  to  blame  ;  but  Qod  spared 
me  that  awful  punishment,  and  although  it 
wa.s  many  weary  weeks  before  Olive  was  even 
able  to  see  me  and  give  me  her  forgiveness, 
she  recovered  at  la^r,  atid  from  that  day  forth 
.she  wa,"  my  best  and  truest  friend." 


"  Now  I  hear  the  others  eoniiud;  in,"'  said  Mrs. 
C'undctl  >is  she  finished  her  story  and  kissed  her 
little  girl.  "Jiun  and  meet  thtni,  Muriel,  and 
kiss  and  be  friends  with  Itafie ;  and  when  you 
are  inclined  to  be  jealous  of  your  little  brother, 
think  of  mother's  story  and  the  lesson  she  learnt 
from  that  terrible  ride." 
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October  17th,  1897.     St.    Paol    before    the    Roinaa 

Governor. 

To     read— Acts    xxiv.     10—25.       Ooldt^n    Tert^ 

Ps.  xli.   10. 

S.  PAUL  had  been  taken  prisoner  at  Jem- 
salem,  and  tried  by  the  Jewish  Council 
on  a  charge  of  heresy.  The  Pharisees 
took  his  part  (zxiii.  9)  against  the  Sad- 
duoees.  A  plot  against  his  life  being 
discovered,  he  was  sent  to  be  tried  by 
Felix,  governor  at  Csesarea.  High  priest 
and  elders  made  their  charge. 

1.  The  defence  (10—21).  Three  charges.  (1) 
Sedition.     Inciting  Jews  to  rebel  against  Romans. 

Answer :  Only  twelve  days  since  he  entered 
Jerusalem;  of  these  he  had  been  in  prison  nine. 
There  had  been  no  disputes  or  disturbances. 

(2)  Heresy.      Being  ringleader  of  Naiarenes. 

Answer :  He  worships  Gk)d  of  his  fathers ; 
aooepts  Jewish  Scriptures;  believes  like  them  in 
the  Resurrection.    Is  this  heresy? 

(S)  SacHUge.    Profaning  the  Temple  (ver.  6). 

Answer :  He  went  to  worship,  and  give  alms. 

II.  The  result.  Reprieve.  No  evidence  to  con- 
demn him ;  still,  sedition  such  a  serious  charge 
that  Felix  is  unwilling  to  release  him.  Later, 
sends  for  Paul  again  and  hears  him. 

A  $ermo7i  on  righteousness  ;  on  temperance  ;  on 
judgment.  Felix  listened,  and  trembled  with  fear, 
but  put  off  repentance  till  more  convenient  time. 

Lessons.     1.  Ambition  for  alL    A  pure  conscience. 

2.  Now  is  the  day  of  salvation. 

3.  €rod  shall  call  to  judgment. 

The  Resurrection. 

"Tbe  resurrectfon  of  the  body  is  no  little  part  of 
eternal  life.  You  will  feel  the  truth  of  this  if  you 
conceive  yourself  standing  by  the  dead  body  of  that 
person  whom  you  love  most  of  all  upon  earth.  Can 
you  endure  the  thought  that  you  can  never,  never,  see 
that  face  again?  It  might  be  the  character  that  you 
most  admired,  but  it  was  a  churacter  mirrored  in  the 
glance  of  that  eye,  and  the  smile  of  that  face,  and 
the  sweetness  of  that  voice ;  and  if  it  were  only 
with  the  spirit  that  you  were  again  to  have  inter- 
course, you  would  feel  it  was  but  half  your  friend- 
death  would  not  be  swallowed  up.  But  Christ  has 
gone  into  heaven ;  and  because  His  body  rose  and 
ascended,  we  shall  do  the  same.  In  Christ  shall  all 
men  live." 

OoTOBBR  24th.    St.   Paul   before   King   Agrippa. 

To   read— Acts   xxvL    19—32.       GoJdcn    Texi— 

St.    Matt.  X.    32. 

St.  Paul  was  kept  two  years  prisoner  at 
CsBsarea.  Festus.  successor  of  Felix,  was  asked  by 
the  Jews  to  have  him  tried  again  by  Sanhedrim. 
He  bade  them  make  their  charges  at  Caesarea. 
They  could  prove  nothing  (xxv.  7).  St.  Paul  then 
appealed,  as  a  Roman  citizen,  to  the  Emperor 
(xxv.  21).     Afterwards,  when  King  Agrippa  II.  paid 


Festus   a  visit,  St.   Paul  was   brought  before   him. 
and  told  the  story  of  his   conversion. 

1.  The  Ap08tle*8  Work  (19—28).  His  cammisHi^n, 
Given  by  Christ  Himself  in  a  vision — to  preach 
first  to  the  Jews,  then  to  the  Gentiles. 

The  subject.  Had  but  one  tale  for  all — repent- 
ance towards  God  shown  by  works;  faith  in  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  as  the  crucified  and  risen  Saviour. 

Persecutions  had  been  met  with  constantly, 
mostly  from  Jews;  had  been  stoned  at  Lys^a. 
mobbed  at  Jerusalem  ;  but  had  been  helped  and 
delivered  by  €k)d  at  various  plaoes. 

II.  The  Hearers'  Peelings  (24—^2).  Fe^us  inter- 
rupts  him,  but  St.  Panl  claims  that  his  words 
are  those  of  soberness  and  reason. 

Agrippa  is  next  appealed  to.  He  is  familiar 
with  Judaism — had  read  the  Jewish  Scriptures— 
knew  all  about  Christ's  life  and  death.  These 
things  had  all  been  done  openly.  Will  he  not 
believe  and  accept'  Christ  himself  ?  What  does  ht 
answer  f    He  is  almost  persuaded. 

JResult,  Festus  and  Agrippa  agree  as  to  hii 
innocence,  but,  as  he  has  appealed,  he  must  be 
sent  to  Rome  to  be  tried  by  Caesar. 

LesMiu.    1.  Call  to  work.    ''  Preach  the  Word. ' 

2.  God  calls  to  repent    '^  Harden  not  your  hearts.' 

3.  Delay  dangerous.    ''Now  is  day  of  salvation.** 

Opposing  Gbrifll 
The  Spirit  of  Gtod  can  make  use  of  any  tLgency  to 
bring  sinners  to  repentance.  Commenting  once  upon 
the  words,  **The  ox  knoweth  his  owner,  bat  Israel 
doth  not  know.  My  people  doth  not  cooaider,"  a 
speaker  sought  to  impress  upon  his  people  how  stranselj 
ffidlty  the  human  heart  is,  despising  the  goodness  of 
God«  and  forgetting  His  very  existence.  A  fanner,  who 
had  been  present,  was  giving  provender  to  faia  catUe. 
when  one  of  his  oxen,  evidently  grateful  for  his  care, 
fell  to  licking  his  bare  arm.  Instantlj'  the  Holy 
Spirit  flashed  conviction  on  the  tnrmer'a  mind.  He 
burst  into  tears,  and  exclaimed,  **  Yes,  it  is  all  true 
How  wonderful  is  God's  Word !  This  poor  dumb  brute 
is  really  more  grateful  to  me  than 'I  am  to  God.** 

October  31st.    St.  Paul's  Voyage  aod   Shipwreck. 

To  read— Acts  xxvii.  13—26.     Golden  Text — Ver.  2*. 

St.  Paul  is  sent  to  Rome  for  trial.  Trace  voyage 
on  map.  Sailed  from  Caesarea,  touched  at  Sidon. 
sailed  south  of  Cyprus  to  Myra,  transferred  to  largt' 
com  ship  going  to  Italy.  Trouble  soon  began. 
Contrary  winds,  slow  progress.  Sailed  north  of 
Rhodes,  then  to  Fair  Havens  on  south  of  Cretf. 
Getting  late  in  the  year,  must  expect  stormy 
season.  St.  Paul  advises  to  remain  where  they 
are.      Master  and  owner  anxious  to  hasten  oil 

I.  Danger  (13—20).  Wind  has  changed  from 
north  to  south,  so  they  weighed  anchor  ac«i 
sailed  along  Crete,  close  in  shore.  But  wind  so-^i. 
changed  again  to  north,  and,  coming  over  the 
land,  carried  the  vessel  south,  away  from  shelter 
of  the  island.     Unable  to  face  the  wind,  thev  f^ve 
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way  to  it,  and  were  driven  under  the  lee  of  Claada, 
and  managed  to  haul  the  ship^s  boat  on  board ; 
then  passed  stout  cables  ("helps")  rouiid  the  ship 
to  keep  timbers  from  parting,  and  lowered  every- 
thing possible  from  aloft.  Began  to  throw  cargo 
overboard  to  lighten  ship.  At  last  began  to  lose 
all  hope.  Storm,  mist,  and  darkness  prevailed. 
Unable  to  see  dangers  or  take  bearings. 

II.  EocourasemeBt  (21 — ^26).  Had  been  long 
without  proper  food.  The  Apostle  had  warned 
them  of  the  danger  and  loss,  but  they  would 
not  heed.  Now  he  tells  them  the  word  of  God. 
He  is  God'b  servant,  and  God  has  sent  an  angel- 
messenger  to  him.  God  has  not  forsaken  them. 
Their  lives  will  be  saved,  only  the  ship  lost.  He 
believes  God. 

Lessoss.     1.  Trust  in  Him  at  all  times,  ye  people. 

2^  The  Lord  knoweth  how  to  deliver  the  godly. 


NoTKMBRB  7th.  St.   PaoI  III  McHtft  aad  Rome. 

To    read — Acts     xxTiii.      1 — 16.       Golden     Text — 

Rofth.    riii.   28. 

The  storm  continued  fourteen  days.  At  last  found 
themselves  near  land.  Crew  seize  boat,  attempt 
to  escape ;  preyented  by  soldiers.  At  daybreak 
they  see  a  creek  in  the  land,  st^r  for  it.  The 
ship  stranded — fore  {Nurt  stuck  in  sand,  st«rn 
dashed   in  pieces  by  waves. 

I.  Scenes  in  Malta  (1 — 10).  Landing.  Picture  the 
crew,  centurion,  soldiers,  prisoner  and  friends.  276 
in  all  (xxyii.  37),  swimming  or  floating  on  planks. 
All  safely  landed  on  the  beach :  received  with 
special  kindness  by  the  Maltese  fishermen— at  first 
by  lighting  a  fire  to  warm  and  dry  the  ship- 
wrecked crew,  afterwards  finding  them  quarters. 
St.  Paul,  the  centurion,  and  others  quartered  at 
house  of  chief  magistrate. 

Tlie  riper.  Warmed  by  the  heat,  after  being 
torpid  with  cold,  it  fastened  on  St.  Paul's  hand. 
The  natives,  knowing  poisonous  effects  of  its  bite, 
thought  it  was  a  punishment  for  some  crime. 
But  he.  calmly  trusting  in  Christ's  promise  of 
protection  (St.  Mark  xvi.  18),  shook  it  off  unhurt. 
They  then  thought  he  must  be  posses.sed  of  divine 
power,  as  once  before  did  they  of    Lystra  (xiv.  11). 

Father  of  Publiuft.  He  gave  hospitality  to  a 
stranger,  and  found  him  indeed  an  angel  or 
nie8seng;er  from  God  (Heb.  xiii.  2).  for  his  prayers 
and  laying  on  of  hands  restored  the  governor's 
father  to  health.  The  news  spread,  and  other  sick 
persons  were   healed. 

Lesson.  The  quality  of  mercy  is  twice  blessed. 
It  blesseth  him   who   gives  and   who  receives. 

II.  Scenes  by  the  way  (U — If)).  A  start  made 
after  three  months.  The  figure-head  of  the  ^hip 
was  the  "Twin  Brothers" — a  bright  constellation. 
Eventful  voyage  at  last  over.  Spent  a  week  at 
Puteoli  with  Christian  brethren.  Can  picture  a 
delightful  Sabbath  of  praise  and  prayer  and  com- 
munion. Met  by  other  brethren  on  the  way.  Came 
at  last  to  Rome.  St.  Paul  allowed  to  live  by  him- 
self with  his  soldier  guard. 


Lesson.  The  Lord  shall  preserve  thy  going  out 
and   thy   coming   in. 

Fires  and  FTleiidshixi. 

*'  One  stick  11  never  burn !  Pat  more  wood  on  the  fire, 
laddie ;  one  stick  'U  never  bum  !  "  my  old  Scotch  grand- 
father use  to  say  to  his  boys.  Sometimes  when  the 
fire  in  the  heart  bums  low,  and  love  to  the  Saviour 
grows  faint,  it  would  grow  warm  and  bright  again,  if 
it  could  only  touch  another  stick.  What  we  need, 
next  to  earnest  prayer  to  €k>d  and  communion  with 
Christ,  is  communion  with  each  other. 

NovEMBKR  14th.  St.   Pattl's  Ministry  in  Rome. 

To     read— Acts     xxriii.     17—31.      Golden    Text— 

Rtnn.   7.    13. 

Have  to  picture  St.  Paul  in  his  own  hired 
house  at  Rome,  with  one  hand  chained  to  the 
soldier  on  guard — often  alludes  to  this  chain  in 
his  letters  written  from  Rome  (Phil,  i  7  ;  OoL  iy. 
18).  The  frequent  change  of  guard  would  help  to  / 
spread  knowledge  of  his  cause  and  the  Gospel 
message. 

1.  Tlie  Gospel  preached  (17—24).  No  time  lost 
Chief  of  the  Jews,  i.e.,  heads  of  Jewish  families, 
at  once  called  together.  St.  Paul  tells  his  tale. 
Is  a  prisoner  for.  the  cause  of  Jesus  Christ,  in 
chains  for  the  Hope  of  Israel,  ix.  the  Prince  and 
Saviour  born  to  set  men  free.  They  ask  to  hear 
more  of  Christ.  A  second  meeting  held.  Large 
numbers  come.  St  Paul  spends  a  whole  day 
teaching  the  .Christian  religion  from  their  own 
Scriptures. 

Mesult.   Twofold.      Some  believed,   some  rejected. 

II.  Tlie  people  warned  (25—29).  St.  Paul's 
final  words.  He  had  set  before  them  the  truth. 
Unbelief  could  only  be  result  of  stubbornness. 
They  wished  not  to  believe,  therefore  would  not 
do  so.  Then  God  blinded  their  eyes  that  they 
eoitid  not  see  the  truth.  So  had  been  prophesied 
long  before  (Is.  yi.  9».  Salvation  rejected  by  them 
would  be  accepted  by  Ctentiles.  God's  Word  never 
in  yain. 

III.  St.  Paul's  life  (30,  31).  Two  years  prisoner 
at  Rome.  Quiet,  but  most  useful.  Teaching  all  who 
came,  winning  converts  even  in  Emperor's  house- 
hold (Phil.  iv.  22).  Writing  letters  to  different 
churches.    So  ends  story   of  his   work. 

Lessons.     1.  Stone   bars  do  not  a  prison  make. 

2.  When   I  am  weak,  then  am  I  strong. 

3.  Harden  not  your  hearts. 

Opportunity  Bejected. 
There  appeared  to  a  beggar  one  day  by  the  wayside 
a  beautiful  being  with  her  outstretched  hands  laden 
with  treasures.  As  he  gazed  at  her  in  stupefied  sur- 
prise, she  glided  past  him;  but  she  returned  with  her 
treasures  still  held  out  to  him,  and  once  more,  with 
beseeching  eyes,  as  if  she  would  compel  him  to  take 
what  she  offered,  she  passed  slowly  by  and  disappeared. 
She  had  no  sooner  gone  than,  as  if  waking  from 
a  dream,  he  hurried  eagerly  in  the  direction  she 
had  taken.  He  met  a  traveller,  and  said,  "Have  you 
seen  a  beautiful  stranger,  with  her  hands  full  of  the 
things  I  want  going  along  this  road  ?  "  '*  Yes,"  replied 
the  traveller ;  *'  her  name  is  Opportunity,  but  once 
offered,  and  once  refused,  she  never  returns." 


NOTES     OF    CHRISTIAN     UFE     AND     WORK. 


IN  the  chancel  of  St.  Aaaphs  Cftthedral  ificre 
is  a  staiDcd-glasa  window  bearinK  thin  in- 
scription: "  To  the  Memory  of  Felicia 
Henuuis.'  In  the  same  majestic  edifice 
there  is  also  a.  simple  marble  tablet,  placed  there 
by  her  borotbets,  in  honour  of  the  immortal  poetess, 


"  whoae  character,"  sayB  the  inscription,  "is  liest 
portrayed  in  her  writli^B."  How  oft«n  has  the 
debased  life  ijeen  associated  with  the  sweetest  and 
purest  outpourings  of  genlns  1  It  Is  an  unmixed 
■atlslaction  to  know  that  the  l>eautiful,  unselfish, 
and  deeply  relin^ous  character  of'tVltcia  Hemans 
was  a  far  lovelier  thinf;  than  the  most  exquisite 
poem  that  she  "wrote  down  for  men."  There  is 
a  day  coming  for  us  all  when  what  we  aefin,  to 
be,  no  matter  how  fair  the  show  that  is  pre- 
sented, will  be  of  infinitely  less  importance  than 
that  which  we  really  are.  "  For  man  looketh  on 
the  outward  appearance,  but  the  I^rd  lookoth  on 
the  heart." 

A  Strange  Baptistery. 
"  With  high  hopes  unil  glowing  visions  we 
made  our  way  towards  Hengchow,"  writes  a 
a  veteran  China  missionary.  "Our  main  objert 
was  to  visit  a  little  band  of  Cliristiann  in  the 
city,  gathered  in  by  Wang-Lien-King,  a  devoted 
young  convert,  himself  baptised  at  Hankow,  and 
labouring  now  as  a  self-supporting  evangelist. 
This  Hengchow  is  a  large  uitj  in  the  still 
bitterly  anti-foreign  province  of  Hunan :  but 
previous  missionary  travellers  had  been  kindly 
treated  when  passing  ita  shore.  Great,  therefore, 
was  Dr.  GritBth  John's  surprise  to  see  a  lance 
crowd  of  ruffians,  armed  with  stones  and  mud, 
awaiting  his  boat.     Finding  the  local   auliiorities 


in  sympathy  with  this  bastility.  he  and  hb.  can- 
pan  ions  perforce  retired,  anchorin(«  two  mika 
away.  Several  of  the  Hengchow  convertt-  hail 
contrived  to  board  the  boat,  and  orhen«  nor 
joined  them,  all  earnestly  demanding  baptLsm  al 
the  missionaries'  hands.  'But,  you  see,  vt 
cannot  protect  ourselves,  and  certainly  could  mi 
protect  you,  from  this  people's  rafse  again>t 
Christians.  Hail  yon  not  better  wait  and  aeriotuii 
count  the  coatt,'  "Nay,  we  have  waited  Imfc 
and  can  wait  no  more  ;  we  do  not  fear  the  roc- 
sequences.'  Therefore,  ascertaining  how  ntU 
they  had  been  instructed  by  Mr.  Wang,  and 
impressed  with  their  earnestness  and  Christiu. 
courage,  Dr.  John  administered  baptism  Urn 
and  there  to  thirteen  men-  It  was  the  first  snet 
service  witnessed  in  this  almoet  ImpregDablF 
stronghold  ot  Idolatry  and  pr^ndtce.  'A  glorioo; 
ending,'  well  might  the  missionary  remark,  *toi 
very  stormy  day.'" 

A.  CompariMtt. 
Speaking  of  the  reforms  he  was  making  wlm 
he  became  Head  Master  of  Rugby  Scbod,  Di. 
Arnold  said  to  a  friend  that  It  was  lik«  pastioE 
down  a  piece  of  paper— as  fast  as  one  oomer  wa- 
put  down  another  started  up.  "  Yes,"  said  lbs, 
Arnold ;  "  but  Dr.  Arnold  always  thinks  tbe  coratr 
will  not  start  again."  This  is  the  h^ipj,  sanguine 
temperament  of  a  good  worker. 

"Th«  SwMt  HiiBic  of  SpM<^* 
It  is  said  of  the  marvellously  gifted  WbitetkM. 
whose  preaching  set  all  England  in  a  flame,  ttv 
he  could  draw  tears  to  the  eyes  hy  Ox  cktc 
pronunciation  of  tbe  word  "  Mcsopotaaua.'  Be 
that  as  it  may,  wonderful  is  Um  «bartB,  tbe 
pathos,  the  attraction  of  tbe  humaM  Toice '.  1 
may,  by  the  grace  of  God,  become  bcABtiful  a- 
a  seven -stringed  instrument,  whoae  ^ords  sn 
cheerfulness,  tenilemess.  jMitience,  hc^M^  kindn^». 
symiwthy,   and   love. 


PlaOBaut  1 
who   had    lately  arrived   at   Denv.- 


America,  happened, 


Short  Askows. 


MS 


incutiuu  that  he  had  corne  from  Southwell. 
''Southwell  iu  Nottiiighamithire ! "  exclnimeil  a 
neighbour  of  not  prepotiseiKting  Aspect.  "Yes; 
do  you  know  It!"  ''Know  iti  I  should  think  I 
do.  Best  jail  I  ever  was  in!"  Wherever  we  are, 
we  should  try  so  to  live  that  our  reminiscence 
of  the  place  on  leaving  may  be  very  cUffcrent 
from  this.  We  should  be  able  to  look  back  on 
something  good  we  liave  achieved,  and  not  on 
mischief;  on  a  church  in  which  we  Jmve  wor- 
shipped,   and    not    on    a   prison    wlien-    "e    have 

Uaaanre  Time. 
In  1814  the  once  celebrated  physician,  Dr.  (ioocli, 
announced  to  Southey  his  approaching  nuptials 
thus:  "Lost  time  is  lost  happiness;  the  years  of 
man  are  threescore  and  ten,'  the  months,  therefore, 
ftlO.  About  380  of  my  share  ore  already  gone ; 
how  many  have  I  to  spare  1  ....  On  the 
1st  of  February,  God  permitting.  I  bring  home 
my  wife."  Surely  Chriatiaii  workers  ought  to 
measure  and  value  their  time  with  not  less  care 
than  this.  In  u  world  so  full  of  remediable  misery 
ercry  day  and  hour  wasted  is  a  sin. 

ConCBrta   In   th*  Slnmi. 

The  Liverpool  Food  Association,  of  whose  gooil 
work  in  the  past  it  Is  difficult  to  speak  too  highly, 
instituted  during  the  past  summer  a  series  of  Court 


and  Alley  Open-Air  Concerts  for  the  delectation 
of  the  pour  inhabitants  of  the  north  end  of  that 
city.  It  was  proposed.  In  the  first  instance,  to 
limit  these  entertainments  to  the  Thursday 
evening  of  each  week.  The  remarkable  success 
attending  the  flrst  two  performances,  however, 
encouraged  llie  promoters  to  double  their  exertions 
in  this  praiseworthy  undertaking,  and  concerts 
were  then  given,  week  by  week,  on  Tuesday  as 
well  OS  Thursday  evenings.  The  first  concert 
took  place  In  Xo.  14  Court,  Burlington  Street, 
about  four  hundred  poor  people  being  present. 
There  was  a  piano  with  an  accompanist,  and  u 
raised  platform  iu  the  court  alTorded  accommodu. 
tion  for  the  performers.  The  programme,  consist. 
ing  of  fourteen  instrumental  and  vocal  Items,  was 
ren<<ered  with  great  spirit,  and  sn.stained  in  a 
marked  degree  the  interest  of  the  motley  audience, 
whose  liehaviour  throughout  was  of  a  most  orderly 
cliaract^r.  Perhaps  the  clearest  indication  of  the 
extreme  gratification  of  the  people  was  evidenceil 
in  the  unwonted  beauty  of  their  surroundings. 
The  bare  announcement  of  the  concert  had  been 
sufficient  to  set  all  hands  tc  work.  As  by  magic, 
the  court,  which  on  the  previous  day  was  dingy 
and  squalid  past  description,  was  now  resplendent 
with  whitewash,  with  a  spotlessly  clean  pavement. 
There  was  also  a  liberal  display  of  tissue-paper 
fhtgs  and  bunting  fluttering  gaily  from  bedroom 
windows,  and  Ave  line.s  stretched  across  the 
court.    The  t«8t(mony  of   the    police   is    that   the 


A   Liverpool   Slum    Concert. 
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conrt  has  never  iti  living,  meinory  presented  »a 
smart  an  aniearance,  a  fact  that  an^Drs  well 
(or  Ule  ooatiniied  soccess  of  Uiis  moat  sbikinf; 
and  arlgUial  prctJeet.  London,  BinulnKham,  Han^ 
cheater,  and    other   lai^e   citiea,  gu   and  do  like- 


wise 1 


OUMt. 


There  are  people  who  look  sceptical  when  the; 
hear  of  love  in  a  cottai^ ;  bnt  there  is  such  a 
thing,  and,  even  more  wonderful,  love  in  a  garret, 
lb  was  said  of  Holland  House,  where  Addison 
and  the  Ckiunteaa  Dowser  ot  Warwick,  whom 
he  married,  lived,  tbat,  "  although  a  large  house, 
It  oould  not  contain  Hr.  Addison,  the  Counteas 
of  Warwick,  and  one  guest— Peace,"  In  nuui;  a 
garret,  tliough  it  may  seem  to  be  t«o  small,  tb^e 
Is  room  tor  tlie  gueata  Ve^x  and  Love.  The 
husfaMtd  rettuna  from  work,  or,  perhaps,  from 
looking  (or  work,  puts  down  the  Implementa  of 
his  tnide.  Mid  enjoya  hia  garret  home.  He  may 
be  a  diimney-Bweeper,  or  work  at  something  elae 
which  makes  his  face  and  handa  too  black  to 
appear  In  a  drawing-room,  bnt  It  doea  not  matter 
if  fals  heart  and  handa  are  clean  morally.  His 
wife  and  i^ildren  wUl  nieet  him  with  welcoming 
amilee,  because  he  is  good  and  kind  \o  them. 


When  the  former  Bishop  of  North  Dakota  began 
his  work  in  that  vast  State,  he  found  a  cnriou:: 
condition    of     things.      Railroads     had     preceded 


people,  and  the  Tillages  were  few  and 

small.    Bnt  the  railways  gave  a  ready 

means   of    access    to   them,    and    the 

Bishop  decided    to   put   a   church   on 

wheels  to  reach  them.     He  called  it  a 

cathedrttt    on     wheels— the     smallr-it 

cathedral    in    the    world— and    while 

some  folks  in  search  of  a  pun   nii^- 

iiamcd    it    "  The     Roaming    Catholic 

Cathedral,"    be      himself      s(»netimes 

wittily    designated    it    "The    Whollj 

Roam  in*     Church."      It     belongs,     <^ 

course,   to   the    Episcopal    Church    of 

the   United  States.      It  was  built  by 

the   Pullman   Company;   and   though 

but  sixty  feet  long  and  nine  feet  wide. 

It  is.  as  the  Bishop  said,  a   chnrcb  in 

all    respects,    with    font    and    lectern 

and  organ.      He  was  wont  to  send  a 

message  a  few  days  befo^  hia  arrival 

that     on     such-and-Bucb    a    day    the 

Bitdiop   wonid   come    with   hia  catbe- 

dral,    and    when    it    arrived    It    was 

switched   off  on   a   side    track.     Then 

the    people    came,   and    wor^ip    was 

held  such  as  <to  use  the  Bishop'n  wonls> 

"  I  think  would  gladden  the  heart   of 

every    man    who    loves   to   have    the 

Saviour  ot   the   world    honoured   and 

Bis    H(dy    Name    gloriBed."     It    will 

seat  seventy-five  people,  but  as  many 

OS   a    hundred     and     ten     have    very 

often  crowded  int«  it.    Sometimes  the 

Bishop  bad  peculiar  eiperlenees.    One 

day  a  man  approached  and  said,  "  Ur. 

Biidup "  ~  he     tbonght    it    dinvspectfnl     to    say 

"  Bishop"—"  1  have  heard  of  bishcqie  for   a  long 

time.    Now  I  have  come  twenty-four  miles  to  nee 

what  the  critter   is   like.     Do   tbey  afl  look  like 

yout"    "Welt,  no;  some  are  ahort.  and  some  are 

tall."     "Oh,  but   do   tbej   aU   have    that   sort  of 

clothing  on  ('    "  This  Is  a  Udiiq>'s  robe,  aod  it  is 

wliat  all  wear."     "Well,"  aatd  the  man,  "I  wont 

to  say   one    thing:   I  am  giad  to   have   attended 

the  service  of  jonr  ohnrch,  and  I  wish  to  aay  to 

you  that  you  ain*t  no  slonch  at  a  sermoo  1" 

Oauklpotaot. 
"  Prayer  and  pains,  wilb  faith  in  Christ  Jesus, 
will  do  anything,'  wrote  John  Eliot  fram  persoDal 
experience  of  missionary  endeavoui?  asMJO^t  the 
Red  Indians.  This  is  the  faith  tiiat  nsDoves 
mountains  of  dilUculties. 

Th*  VBiAm  In  Piettirei. 
Under  the  Utie  "Sacred  Art,"  Mesare.  CaKrll 
have  just  isaoed  the  flrst  part  tA  a  new  sarial 
work  which  ahould  be  of  special  interest  to  aU 
BIMe  Htadenta.  The  wock  is  intended  to  tarra  ■ 
pictorial  oonipaaitHi  to  the  Scriptures,  aad  will 
consist  of  artLstk  reprodoctjons  of  pictnrea,  ilhis- 
trating  Bible  choracteis  and  events,  by  aoow  of 
the  most  famous  modern  piUnters  of  Eniope  and 
America.  As  a  work  of  art  it  sitould  be  keenly 
appreciated,  and  as  a  means  of  moi^  correctly 
understanding  and  interpreting  the  .Sacred  Narra- 
tive It  will  be  invaluable. 
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SPECIAL    PRESENTATION    PLATE; 
*'THE    GOOD    SHBPHBRDJ 


f» 


BY      W.      C.      T.      DOBSON,      R.A. 

Owing  to  the  very  wide  appreciation  of  the 
presentation  plate,  "The  Light  of  the  World/' 
issued  a  few  months  ago,  we  have  decided  to 
present  our  readers  witli  a  companion  picture, 
which  appropriately  takes  the  form  of  the  well- 
known  representation  of  **  The  Good  Shepherd/*  by 
Mr.  W.  C.  T.  DOBSOX,  RA.  This  picture  has 
been  printed  on  fine  art  paper,  prepared  exclusively 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  whole  plate  measures 
sixteen  and  a  half  inches  by  eleven.  We  believe 
that  all  our  readers  will  be  glad  to  receive  such 
an  artistic  and  permanent  copy  of  this  great 
work,  which  will  be  presented  free,  as  a  separate 
plate,  with  our  November  number,  which  forms 
the  first  part  of  our  New  Volume. 


nominating,  in  due  course,  suitable  recipients,  who^ 
must  be  men  or  women  living  alone  in  poverty. 
In  London  and  other  large  towns  throughout 
the  country,  as  well  as  in  the  remote  villages, 
there  are,  alas !  many  such,  who  cannot  bring 
themselves  to  accept  the  shelter  of  the  workhouse, 
and  live  out  their  comfortless  lives  in  desolate 
poverty.  To  these  the  free  gift  of  a  substantial 
hamper  at  the  Christmas  season  will  be  very 
welcome,  and  we  need  only  add  that,  the  greater 
the  support  we  receive,  the  larger  will  be  the 
number  of  hampers  whicli  we  shall  be  enabled 
to  distribute. 

As    we    go    to    press    the    roll    of    the    league 
sUmds  at  61,018« 

We  would  remind  our  friends  that  any  number 
of  Membership  Forms  will  be  gladly  sent,  post 
free,  t)n  application  addressed  to  the  Editor  of 
Tre  Quiver,  La  Belle  Sauvage,  London,  E.C. 


OUR     LEAGUE     OF    COMPASSION. 

Christmaa  Hampers  for  the  Lonely  Poor. 

As  announced  last  month,  we  are  again  desir- 
ous of  arranging  for  the  distribution  of  a  large 
number  of  Christmas  Hampers  amongst  the 
lonely  poor^  and  we  take  an  early  opportunity 
of  appealing  to  our  readers  to  help  us  in  this 
good  work.  The  Proprietors  of  The  Quivbr  have 
opened  the  subscription  list  with  a  donation  of 
500  shillings,  and  we  confidently  look  for  even 
greater  support  than  we  received  last  year. 
Owing  to  the  great  success  which  attended  the 
distribution  last  Christmas,  it  has  been  decided 
to  adopt  the  same  plan,  and  thus  our  readers 
will    themselves    be    given   the    pleasant    task    of 


THG   QUIVER   FUNDS. 

List  of  contributions  received  from  July  2!ird, 
1B97,  up  to  and  including  August  31st,  1897.  Sub- 
scriptions received  after  this  date  will  be  ac- 
knowledged next  month:— 

For  "  The  Quiver  "  iVaifa'  Fund  :  A  Glasgow  Mother 
(87th  donatioij),  Is. ;  J.  J.  £.,  Govan  (117th  aonation),  as. ; 
A  Friend,  Reading,  fie. 

For  The  Children's  Country  Holiday  Fund:  B.  M., 
!••. ;  M.  F.,  Suffolk,  10b.  ;  K  M.  M.,  10b.  :  Eadred  Lutzeni, 
£2 :  A.  B.  C,  10b.  ;  U.  1.  M.,  10b.  ;  Miss  Smiths,  10s. ;  Mi.s. 
J.  B  .  10b.  ;  "  Bumeeide,"  10b.  ;  Mrs.  Forsyth,  £1 ;  M.  A.  H.,  i«. 

For  Dr.  Bamardo'a  Homes :  A.  M.,  10b.  ;  An  Irish 
Girl,  £1  di. ;  and  £1  from  Anti-Jesuit,  and  10b.  fruiii 
D.  M.  B.,  Bent  direct. 

For  The  Indian  Famine  Fund :  L.  E.  B.,  5b.  ;  R.  H.  B., 
28.  6d. 

For  The  Batterseu  Doy's  Home:  A  Thank-offering,  Is. 
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(BASED    ON    THE    IN TKK NATIONAL    SCRIPTURE    LESSONS.) 


QUESTIONS. 

133.  Quote  passage  from  St.  Paul's  speech  before 
Felix,  the  governor,  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Resurrec- 
tion as  the  one  great  point  of  oontroversy  between  him 
and  the  Jews. 

131.  What  great  act  of  injustice  towards  St.  Paul  if 
recorded  against  Felix  f 

135.  By  what  name  were  the  Christians  first  known 
among  the  Jews? 

136.  Quote  some  words  used  by  the  governor  Festus 
concerning  Roman  Law  which  are  the  foundation  of 
our  English  Law. 

137.  Who  was  it  that.  In  reply  to  St  Paul's  address 
before  Festus,  answered  :  **  Almost  thou  persuadest  me 
to  be  a  Christian  *'  ? 

13&  Which  of  the  Evangelists  is  generally  supposed 
to  have  accompanied  St  Paul  when  he  was  taken  as 
a  prisoner  to  Rome  1 

130.  At  what  time  of  the  year  did  the  voyage  to  Rome 
take  place  1 

140.  What  incident  in  the  voyage  manifested  the  faith 
of  St.  Paul  ? 

141.  What  miracles  did  St  Paul  perform  at  Malta  ? 

142.  At  what  place  in  Italy  did  St.  Paul  land  when  on 
his  Journey  to  Rome  f 

143.  To  what  country  did  the  vessel  belong  in  which 
St  Paul  sailed  from  Malta? 

144.  What  did  St.  Paul  tell  the  Jews  at  Rome  was  (he 
cause  of  his  imprisonment  ? 


ANSWERS    TO    QUESTIONS    ON    PAGE    1066. 

121.  St  F^ul  restored  to  life  a  dead  man  named 
Eutychus  (Acta  xx.  9—12). 

122.  At  Miletus,  a  seaport  town  In  Asia  Minor  about 
forty  miles  from  Ephesns  (Acts  xx.  17). 

123.  St.  Paul  wished  to  give  his  final  charge  to  the 
elders  of  the  church  at  Ephesus,  knowing  that  he 
would  not  see  them  agsin  (Acts  xx.  25--29). 

124.  Rhodes  is  an  island  in  the  ^iCgean  Ses,  at  one 
time  famous  for  its  colossal  bronse  statue  of  Apollo, 
106  feet  high  (Acts  xxi.  1). 

125.  The  prophet  Agabus,  who  foretold  the  imprison- 
ment of  St  Paul  at  Rome  (Acts  xxi.  10,  18). 

126.  The  Bishop  (St.  James)  and  the  elders  met 
together  to  welcome  St  Paul  and  hear  the  account  of 
his  mission  Journey  (Acts  xxi.  17— SO). 

127.  At  the  honse  of  Mnason,  an  old  disciple  (Acts 
xxi.  16). 

128.  At  the  feast  of  Pentecost  (Acts  xx.  16). 

129.  Upon  the  charge  of  having  desecrated  the  Temple 
(Acts  xxi.  28). 

130.  When  St  Paul  was  in  the  charge  of  tbe  chief 
captain  the  Jews  cast  off  their  clothes  and  threw  dust 
in  the  air  as  expressing  their  anger  (Acts  xxii.  23). 

13L  St.  Paul  mentions  that  Jesus  appeared  to  him  in 
a  trance  soon  after  his  conversion  and  gave  him  com- 
mandment to  preach  to  the  Gentiles  (Acts  xxii.  17-  21). 

133.  By  the  declaration  that  he  was  a  freebom  Roman 
cilizen  (Acts  xxii.  25-29). 
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FOR    BIOHTBEN    NINETY-EIQHT. 

is  unnecessary  to  forecast  with  great   detail  the  contents  of  our  New 
Vohime  (which  will  commence  with  the  next  number),  but  the  following 
list   of   the  principal  and    most   important   items  w^Ul   be  sufficient  to 
prove  that  The  Quiver  for  1898  will  be  fully  up-to-date.    The  uew^Ci^t 
topics  of  RELIQIOUS  and  SOCIAL  interest  will  be  dealt  with  in  a  popular 
and  lucid  way  by  the  HIQEEBT  AUTHOSITIES  in  each  of  the  departnient> 
concerned.    At  the  same  time  all  the  well-known  features  of  the  magazine 
will  be  strengthened  and  freshened,  and  the  long-standing  attractions  will 
be  maintained  with  continued  improvements  to  the  latest  date.     In  short, 
the  new  Quivkr  year  will   show  it  to  be  the  COIffPLETEBT  magazine  of  it«  order. 


SUNDAYS     FAR    AWAY 

Will  be  described  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Rupertslaad  ("In  the  Wild  North- 
west "),  the  Bishop  of  Shanghai  C*  In 
China  "),       the      Bishop     of     Osaka     (**  In 

Japan"),   and  others. 

LOVE     IN     THE     SLUMS. 

The  Author  of  "Poverty  in  Gloves"  has 
written  a  striking  series  of  life-stories, 
obtain^  ftrst-hand,  of  **  Love  and 
Lovers  in  the  Slums,"  and  has  dealt 
with  the  subject  under  the  headings  of 
"The  Ardent,"  "The  Fickle,"  and  "The 
,       Stolid." 

MY     LIFE     WORK. 

Under  this  head  personal  contributions 
have  been  promised  by  Dr.  Baraardo  (on 
"Saving  the  Waifs");  Sir  Henry  Bnrdett, 
K.C.B.,  of  Hospital  fame  ;  Miss  Westoa,  the 
Sailors'  friend;  Canon  Barnett,  of  Toynbee 
Hall,   and  others. 

THE     HOUSE     AND     ITS    MISTRESS 

Is  the  general  title  of  a  helpful  series  of 
short  practical  papers  by  Mrs.  Oman 
Cooper  dealing  with  the  Kitchen,  the 
Nursery,  the  Parlour,  and  the  Guest- 
Chaml)er. 

THINGS    COMING     TO    PASS 

Will  be  dealt  with  Scripturally  and  pro- 
pheticalljr  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Preston  and 
other  writer's. 

THE    CHURCHES    IN   THE    COLONIES 

Will  be  described  by  our  Special  Com- 
missioner, who  has  just  made  a  tour  of 
the  Dependencies  and  collected  much 
interesting,  reliable,  and  up-to-date  in- 
formation. The  articles  will  be  fully 
illustrated  from  Colonial  photographs, 
and  will  deal  respectively  with  the  Cape, 
Australia,   New  Zealand,  and  Canada. 

ENGLAND'S     YOUTH     AT    WORSHIP 

Is  the  title  of  a  series  of  chapters  on  the 
Chapels  of  our  great  Public  Schools,  and  of 
the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.    The 

articles  are  written  by  a  Graduate  and 
Public-Schoolman,  and  will  be  copiously 
illustrate. 


LOVE-STORIES      OF     CHRISTIAN 

HEROES 

Will  form  the  subject  of  a  unique  and 
interesting  article. 

HUMANITY'S     RAW     MATERIAL 

Will  comprise  descriptions  of  Child  Life 
amongst  Heathen  Races,  which  will  be 
effectively  illustrated  with  pictures  from 
photographs  and  sketches  taken  on  the 
spot. 

OBSCURITIES     AT     HOME, 

This  is  a  series  of  talks  with  the  people 
of  the  pavement  and  the  strugglers  of 
our  cities,  and  forms  a  strong  and 
pathetic  contrast  to  the  overdone  subject, 
"Celebrities  at  Home." 

FOR    THE     CHILDREN. 

Special  provision  has  been  made  for  the 
inclusion  of  stories  and  sketches  which 
will  appeal  particularly  to  the  young,  and 
yet  at  the  same  time  be  of  interest  to 
"children  of  a  larger  growth." 

SERIAL    STORIES 

Will  be  contributed  (amongst  others)  by 
W.  Edwards  Tirebuck,  who  has  written, 
under  the  title  of  "The  White  Wonaa,** 
a  powerful  story  of  love  and  missionary 
adventure ;  and  Scott  Graham,  who  depictV; 
the  Romance  of  an  Upward  Struggle 
in  her  story,    "The   Link  between  Them.* 

OTHER    STORY-WRITERS 

Will  include  Katharine  Tynan,  David  Lyall, 
Jane  Barlow,  J.  F.  Rowbotham,  Roma  White. 
Christopher  Hare,  Alan  St.  Anbyn,  Rev.  P.  P. 
Power,  etc. 

SPECIAL    PAPERS    by 

The  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rnpertsland,  the  Rev.  Alfred  Rowland  (Chair- 
man-Elect of  the  Congregational  Union  of 
England  and  Wales),  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Ripon,  the  Rev.  Joseph  Parker,  D.D.,  tlw  Very 
Rev.  Dean  Farrar,  F.R.S.,  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Winchester,  the  Countess  of  Meath,  the  Rev. 
Mark  Qny  Pearse,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Derr}', 
the  Yen.  Archdeacon  Sinclair,  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  etc.,  will  appear  in  the  coui-se  of 
this  most  attractive  volume. 


